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PREFACE. 


tV  hen  Dr.  Quincy  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Lexicon  Mc- 
clicum,  mathematical  principles  were  generally  adopted  to  explain  the 
actions  of  the  animal  frame  :  hence  we  find  in  his  work  a  continual 
recurrence  to  them.    Since  his  time  the  functions  of  the  animal  econ« 
omy  and  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  have  received  successive  im- 
provements, and  the  fashionable  follies  of  mathematical  explications 
have  been  reduced  to  their  proper  standard.     To  preserve  the  name 
which  Dr.  Quincy  so  deservedly  .obtained,  and  to  render  his  work  as 
useful  as  possible,  such  alterations  and  amendments  were  made  in 
every  following  edition,  as  were  suited  to  the  doctrine  of  the  times. 
It  nevertheless  has  so  happened,  that  his  work,  even  in  the  thirteenth 
edition,  contains  very  many  of  the  absurdities  of  hi9  day  :  The  ana- 
tomical explanations  are  given  in  the  language  of  the  old  schools, 
too  often  tedious,  and  abounding  with  every  hypothesis  ;    the  physi- 
ology  of  the  human  body  has  been  almost  wholly  overlooked  ;   and 
'  all  useful  nosological  descriptions  omitted.     Similar  deficiences  and 
useless  exuberances  occur  in  every,  other  department  of  the  work. 
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PREFACE. 

When,  therefore,  the  present  editor  was  solicited  to  undertake  its 
rerision,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  a  more  acceptable  office  to  the 
public,  than  almost  whoUy  new  model  it.  With  this  view  he  has 
been  careful  to  collect  such  information  as  may  render  the  work 
generally  useful.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  terms,  the  anatomical  description  of  the  yarioiiti  parts, 
and  the  explanation  of  their  functions ;  the  diseases  are  considered 
according  to  the  most  approved  nosological  arrangement,  and  their 
symptoms  and  distinctions  clearly  enumerated  :  the  materia  medica 
and  the  preparations,  especially  those  which  enter  the  last  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  have  been  amply  considered ;  the  im- 
provements of  modem  Chymistry  every  where  introdnced|  and  the 
terms  in  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Branches 
of  Natural  Philosophy^  as  far  as  connected  with  Medical  Science, 
have  been  fully  treated.  In  doing  this,  the  editor  has  availed  himself 
of  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent  lifters  on  the  different  branches 
of  medicine,  and  has  made,  ^uch  extracts,  abridgments,  translations, 
and  selections,  as  the  extent  of  the  work  would  admit.  It  was  his 
original  intention  to  have  given  to  each  writer  the  merit  of  the  par- 
ticular description  selected  from  his  work  ;  but  having  occasion  to 
consult,  frequently  to  abridge,  and  sometimes  to  alter  various  pas- 
sages in  works  connected  with  his  subject:  and  finding  it  difficult, 
and  in  many  instances  impossible  to  discover  the  original  writer  of 
several  articles ;  and  at  the  same  time  attended  with  no  particular 
advantage,  he  prefers  making  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his  obli. 
gations  than  to  particularize  the  respective  labours  of  each  individual. 
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PREFACE. 

The  following  hare  ptincipallj  contributed  toelncida  te  the  several  sub- 
jects. Accum,  Mktfh  Minus,  Bdly  BergiuSj  Blanchard,  Bums,  Burstrl" 
us^  CatUsen,  CasttUi,  Chaptal,  Cooper,  Cruickshank,  CuUen,  Denman, 
DwMOnf  Ediviurgh  IHspensatory,  Endinburgh  EneydopctdiOf  Editors 
ofMdherby^s  Dictionary,  Fourcroy^  Oreen^  HaUer,  Hunter^  Innts,Latta, 
Lavoisier,  Lewis,  Linnaeus,  Meyer,  Murray,  Nicholson,  Pott,  Richerand, 
Richter,  Saunders,  Sauvage,  Scarpa,  Smith,  Soemmering,  Swediaur, 
Symonds,  T^nnas,  Thomson,  Turton,  Vaughan,  Vossius,  WiUan,  WiU 
licVs  Encydopcedia,  Wilson,  WoodviUt. 
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JnLm  A.\.  ANA.  (From  gast^  which  signi- 
fies of  each.)    A  term  in  phannacy. 

It  18  never  used  but  after  the  mention  of 
two  Of  more  ingredients,  when  it  littpUes, 
that  the  quantity  mentioned  of  each  ingre- 
dient  should  he  taken ;  e.  g.  >.  Potauie 
nitratU  .•  Sacchari  alM  U  ^j.  i.  e.  Take  tiie 
nitrate  of  potash  and  white  sugar,  of  eadi 
one  drachm. 

Abah.  A  term  used  by  some  ancient 
cbymists  for  lea<l. 

Abictvs.  AbiffeatuA.  Among  the  an- 
cient physicians,  tliis  term  was  used  for  a 
miscarriage,  procured  by  art,  or  force  of 
medicines,  id  contradistinction  to  abcrtnt, 
which  meant  a  natural  miscarriage.  The 
modems  know  no  such  distinctions. 

Abacus.  (From  a  Hebrew  word,  signi- 
fying du^)  A  table  for  preparatioi»s,  so 
calkd  from  the  usage  of  mathematicians 
of  drawing  their  figures  upon  tables  sprin- 
ted with  dust 

Abaisir.  Abasii*  SpoMnm  Arabum, 
hrory  black  ;  and  also  calcareous  powder. 

Abalibmatio.  a  decay  of  t)ie  body,  or 
mind. 

Abalibhatus.  Corrupted.  A  part  so 
destrojred  as  to  require  immediate  extirpa- 
tion ;  also  the  fiiult  or  total  destruction  of 
the  senses,  whether  external  or  internal, 
by  disease. 

Abavbt.  (Hebrew,  the  girdle  worn  by 
the  Jewish  priests.)  A  girdle4ike  bandage. 

Abavoa.  A(fy,  The  palm  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Thomas,  from  which  Thei-nal's  re- 
storative is  prepared. 

Abaftista.  (From  et,  priv.  et  /gatsr7«, 
to  plunge.)  Abaptitton,  The  shoulders  of 
the  old  trepan.  This  term  is  employed  by 
Galen,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendt* nte,  Sculte- 
tus,  and  others,  to  denoie  the  conical  saW 
with  a  circular  edge,  (otlierwise  called  mo- 
^lus,  or  terebra,)  which  was  formerly 
used  by  surgeons  to  perforate  tlte  cranium. 

Abaphstux.    See  AbaptUta- 

A  b  ABM  ARAB.  OvuM  ruffuM.  A  chemi- 
cal  term  formerly  used  in  the  transmuta^ 
tion  of  metab,  signifying  tuna  plena^  mag* 
pa,  or  ma^^netiii. 


'  ABABTAimr.    Plumbum,  or  lead. 

ABABTicujuiTioif.  (From  ab,  and  orfi- 
culuM,  a  joint.)  That  species  of  articulation 
which  has  evident  motion.  See  IHarthrod§^ 

Abas.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  tcald* 
head;  also  epilepsy. 

Abasis.    See  JiiKdrir, 

Abbbbviatiob.  The  principal  uses  of 
■medicinal  abbreviations  are  in  preserip* 
tions ;  in  which  they  are  certain  marks,  or 
half  words,  used  by  physicians  for  despatch 
and  conveniency  when  they  prescribe,  thus  5 
— Jit  readily  supplies  the  place  oT  recipe"^ 
h.  9.  that  of  hitra  tonrni — n.  m.  that  of  9ur 
motcJutta — elect,  that  of  eUctatium^  Sic.  i 
and  in  general  all  the  names  of  compound 
medicines,  with  the  several  ingredients,  are 
frequeiuly  wrote  only  up  to  their  first  or 
second  syllable,  or  sometimes  to  their  third 
or  fi)urth,  to  make  them  clear  and  expret* 
sive.  Thus  Croc.  Anglic,  stands  for  Croau 
AngbcanuB-^Conf.  AronuU.  for  CwnfectU 
Aromatica,  Sec.  A  point  beinsr  always  pla- 
ced at  the  end  of  such  syllable  sh^ws  tho 
word  to  be  incomplete. 

ABDOMEN.  (From  t^do,  to  hide,  be- 
cause It  hides  the  viscera.  It  is  also  deri- 
ved from  abdere,  to  hide,  and  omentum,  the 
caul ;  and  by  others  it  is  said  to  be  only  a 
termination,  as  from  lego,  legumen,  so  f^m 
abdo.  abdomen  )    The  belly. 

The  abdomen  is  the  largest  cavity  in  the 
body,  bounded  superiorly  by  tlie  diaphragm 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  chest  ; 
inferiorly  by  the  bones  of  tlie  pubis  and 
ischium  ;  on  each  side  by  various  musclea, 
the  short  rtbs  and  ossa  iVii ,  anteriorly  by 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  posteriorly  by 
the  vertebrae  of  tne  loins,  the  os  sacmm  and 
OS  coccygb.  Internally  it  is  invested  by  a 
smootli  membrane  called  peritoneum,  and 
externally  by  muscles  and  common  integu- 
ments. 

In  tlie  cavity  of  the  abdomen  are  coO'* 
tained, 

1.  Anteriorly  sjidilaterdlhf, 

1.  The  epiploon.  %  The  stomach. 
3.  The  large  and  small  intestines.  4.  The 
mesenter)'.  5.  The  lacteal  vessels.   6.  Tht 


ADD 


ABD 


pancreas.     T.  The  spleen.     8.  The  lirer 
and  gall-bladder. 

P^9ierior^,  without  the  peritmeum,  are, 

1.    The  kidneys.     3.  The  supra-renal 
glands.    3.  The  ureters.    4.  The  recepU- 
culuiD  chylL     5.  The  descending  aorta. 
6.  The  ascending  vena  cava. 
3.  Jhferwrbf  in  she  pelvU^  and  without  the 

peritoneum. 

In  men,  1.  The  urinary  bladder.  2.  The 
spermatic  vesseb.  3.  The  intesUnum  rec- 
tum. 

In  women,  beside  the  urinary  bladder 
and  intestinum  rectum,  there  are, 

1.  The  uterus.  2.  The  four  ligaments  of 
the  uterus.  3.  The  two  ovai-ia.  4.  The 
two  Fallopian  tubes.    5.  The  iragina. 

The  fore  part  of  this  cavity,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  is  covered  with  muscles  and 
common  integuments,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  navel.  It  b  this  part  of  the 
body  which  is  properly  called  abdomen ;  it 
is  distinguished,  by  anatomists,  into  regions. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  b 
called  the  loins,  and  the  sides  the  EpicoUc 
r^iono. 

Abdominal  Herrda.  See  Hernia  Ahdomi- 
naSo. 

Jhdotmnal  muockt.    See  Muaciet. 

Abdominal  ring'.   See  AnnuUu  Abdondnit. 

Abdominal  regiono.    See  Regions, 

ABttucxirs  Labiorux.  A  name  ^ven  by 
Spigelius  to  the  levator  anguli  oris.  See 
Levator  ai^S  orio. 

Abducent  nervet.  See  JVervi  abditcenteo. 
f    Abducent  Muoclet.    See  Abductor, 

Abductio.  (From  abduco,  to  draw  away.) 
A  species  of  fnusture,  when  a  bone  b  divi- 
ded transversely  near  a  joint,  so  that  each 
part  recedes  firom  the  other.  In  Cktlius 
Aurdbnus  it  siffniiies  a  strain ;  and  b  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  causes  of  bchbdic  and 
psoadic  pains. 

Abductor.  (Prom  abihtco,  to  draw 
away.)  Abducent  A  name  given  to  those 
muscles  whose  office  b  to  puU  back  or 
draw  the  member  to  which  it  is  affixed  fi*om 
tome  other,  as  the  abductor  pollicb  draws 
the  thumb  fh>m  the  fingers.  The  anUgo- 
ubts  are  called  adduetoreo,  or  adductoi^. 

Abductor  auricukui:  See  Posterior  auri$» 

Abductor  auris.    See  Posterior  auris. 

Abductor  brexis  aiter.  See  Abductor  pot- 
uds  ifiimflt. 

ABDUCTOR  INDICIS  MANUS.  Ab- 
ductorc€  Douglas.  Send-interosseus  ind^ 
do  of  Winslow.  Adductor  indicts  of  Cow- 
per. 

An  internal  interosseous  muscle  of  the 
fore^ger,  situated  on  the  hand.  It  arises 
from  the  superior  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  the  os  trapezium,  on  its  inside, 
by  a  fleshv  b^inning,  runs  towards  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  iSc  fore-finger,  adheres 
to  it,  and  b  connected  by  a  broad  tendon 
to  the  superior  part  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  ftre-fkiger.    Sometimes  it  arises  by  a 


double  tendon.      Its  use  b  t^Iraw  tfr 
fore-finger   from    the   rest,   tdHmls   th 
thumb,  and  to  bend  it  somewhat  towards 
the  palm. 

ABDUCTOR  INDICIS  PRIHSw  An  in- 
ternal interosseous  muscle  of  tiie  fore-toe, 
which  arises  tendinous  and  fieshy,t>y  two 
origins,  from  the  A>ot  of  the  inside  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-toe,  from  the 
outside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  thegreat«toe,  and  from  the  oscuneiforme 
internum,  and  b  inserted  tendinous  into  the 
inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
fore-toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  in- 
wards, from  the  rest  of  tl^  small  toes. 

Abductor  longus  potUds  manCs.  See  Ex' 
tensm*  osds  tnetacarpi  polUdo  manHs, 

ABDUCTOR  MEDII  DIGITI  PBDI8. 
An  Interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  which 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inside 
of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
middle  toe  internally,  and  b  inserted  tendi* 
nous  into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  middle  toe.  Its  use  b  to  pull 
the  middle  toe  inwards. 

ABDUCTOR  MINIMI  DIGITI  MA. 
NUS.  Carpo-phakmgien  du  petit  doigi  of 
Dumas.  Extensor  tertU  intemodH  tAdmi 
digiti  of  Douglas.  Bypothentar  minor  of 
Winsbw. 

A  muscle  of  tlie  little  finger,  situated  on 
the  himd.  It  arbes  fleshy  (rom  the  pbiform 
bone,  and  fi?om  that  part  of  the  Hgamentum 
carpi  annulare  next  it,  and  b  inserted,  ten- 
dinous, into  ^he  inner  side  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  first  bone  of  the  little  finger.  Its  use 
b  to  draw  the  little  finger  from  the  rest. 

ABDUCTOR  MINIMI  DIGITI  P&QIS. 
Cakaneo-phalangien  du  petit  dtigt  oi^. 
mas.  ilddtfcfor  of  Douglas.  Parathenar 
major  of  Winslow,  by  whom  thb  muscle  is 
divided  into  two,  Parathenar  major  and 
metatarsetio.  Adductor  minimi  dSgiti  of 
Cowper. 

A  muscle  ofthe  little  toe,  which  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  semicircidar 
edge  of  a  cavity  on  the  inferior  part  ofthe 
protuberance  of  the  os  calcb,  and  from  the 
rest  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe, 
and  b  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  ftrat 
joint  ofthe  little  toe  externally.  Its  use  b 
to  bend  the  little  toe,  and  its  metatarsal 
bone,  downwards,  and  to  draw  the  little 
toe  fh>m  the  rest. 

AamTCTOR  oculi.  Adductor  of  Doug- 
las and  Winslow.  Orbito^htus-scleroticieip 
orbito-extus-oclerotkienoiUMmu.  Bectuo 
Adducens  oculi  of  Albinus.  Indignatoriuo^ 
'or  the  scomfiil  mtiscle.  Adducens  Iracun* 
dus.    See  Rectus  extemus  oeulL 

ABDUCTOR  POLUCIS  MANUS.  Sea- 
phoous'phalanginien  dupouce  of  DnmMB.  Ad- 
ductor  poltids  manHts,  and  Adductor  brovio 
alter  of  Albinus.  Adductor  tltenar  Riolani 
of  Douglas,  (the  adductor  brevis  alter  of  Al- 
binus b  the  inner  portion  of  thb  muscle.) 


ABI 


ABO 


X  muscle  of  the  thumb  situated  on  tlie 
hand.  It  arises  hy  abroad  tendinous  and 
6eshy  beginning,  fixMn  the  t^amentum  carpi 
.  <mniuare,  and  trom  the  09  trapedum^  and 
is  inserted  tepdinous  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb. 
Ita  use  is  to  draw  the  thumb  from  the  fin- 
gers. 

ABDUCTOB  POLUCIS  PEDIS.  Calta^ 
neo-phokmffien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  Abduetmr 
ofDougJas.  TVnarofWinslow.  AbducUr 
p9/ic/>ofCowper.     ^ 

A  muscle  of  the  great  toe,  situated  on  the 
Aet  It  arises  fleshy,  from  the  inside  of  the 
root  of  the  protubmnce  of  the  os  calcis, 
liierc  it  forms  the  heel,  and  tendinous  from 
the  same  bone,  where  it  joins  the  os  nsTicn- 
tare ;  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  in- 
ternal sesamoid  bone  and  root  of  tlie' first 
joint  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the 
rreat  toe  from  the  rest. 

ABDUCTOR  TEETH  DIGITI  PEDIS. 
An  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,,  that 
aiises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  inside 
and  the  inferior  part  of  the  root  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bone  of  the  third  toe ;  and  Ib  insert- 
ed tendinous  into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the 
first  Seint  of  the  third  toe.  lU  use  is  to  puU 
the  third  toe  inwards. 

A^SBJUM.  (From  «,  neg.  and  B^fuot 
^Tm.)M^ntu9,  Weak»  infirm,  unsteady  A 
term  made  use  of  by  Hippocrates  de  Signis. 
ABfBjEvs.  See  •^](e6«tM. 
Abbujcoscbus.  (Arabian.)  Grmvum  nio»» 
M,  Jkfotckut  Arabum.  JEgyptia  fMKkaUL 
Bamidmatchattk  Alcetu  Ateea  IndHea.  Alcea 
jEgytiacavilloKi,  Abrette,  Abelmotch.  Abel' 
nmik.  The  seeds  of  a  plant  called  the  musk 
maUow,  which  have  the  flavour  of  musk. 
The  plant  iUbUcut  abelmnachm  of  Linnztis, 
is  indigenous  ki  l^Kypt,  and  in  many  parts 
of  both  the  Indies.  The  best  comes  from 
JMhirtinico.  Jly  the  Arabians  the  seeds  are 
esteemed  cordial,  and  are  mixed  with  their 
coiFee,  to  which  they  impart  their  fragrance. 
In  this  country  they  are  used  by  the  j)erfu- 
mers. 

Abelmuch.  Set  Abebno9chu9, 
Abeltmukt  Bee  AbehndschM. 
Aberbatio»  (From  ab  and  erra,  to  wan- 
der from.)  Luautnatvra,   Dblocation. 

Abbssi.  (An^ian.)  Filth.  The  alvine  ex- 
crements. 
AsBsinc.  Quick  lime. 
Abevacuatio,  (From  a5,  dim.  and  eoa- 
wo,  to  pour  out.)  A  pirtial  or  incomplete 
evacuation  of  the  peccant  humours,  either 
oaturally  or  by  art. 

ABIES.  (From  oAeo,  to  proceed,  because 
it  rises  to  a  great  h^eht ;  or  firom  «urio{, 
a  wild  pear,  the  fruit  of  which  its  cones 
sotBething  resemble.)  Etaie  Theteia.  The 
fir.  An  evergreen  tree.  linncus  includes 
the  abies  in  the  genus  ^nus.  Botanists  have 
enumerated  several  secies :  tlie  four  which 
follow,  are  the  principal  that  afford  mate- 
rials for  Aedicimd  use* 


1.  Pbiui  Picea^  the  silver  fir4ree^  whidi 
alibrds  the  common  turpentine. 

3.  PinuM  abiet  alba^  the  Norwav  spruot 
fir-tree,  which  yields  the  Burgtmdy  mtdk 

3.  Pinut  larixt  the  common  white  larch* 
tree,  firom  which  is  obtained  the  Venice  tufw 
peotine. 

4.  Pibtrt  syA^ftri  t,  the  Scotch  fir,  wfaidi 
yields  the  pix  liquids. 

Abibs  CAfTASBHSis.  Scc  BaUomum  Oh 
nadtiue, 

Abiobatvs.  See  Abacim* 
Abiotos.  (From  dc,  neg.  andjBieiiytolive.) 
A  name  given  to  hemlock,  from  its  dead 
qualities.    See  Cmthtm. 

Ablactatio.  (Prpm  ab,  from,  and  loe, 
milk,)  AUactadm,  The  weaning  of  a  chU 
frem  the  breast. 

Ablatio.  (From  mjfero,  to  take  a»ray.) 
The  taking  away  from  the  body  whatever  is 
useless  or  hurtful ;  it  comprebend^i  all  kinds 
of  evacuations.  Sometimes  it  sigmfies  the 
subtraction  of  a  part  of  the  diet,  with  a 
medic«l  view  ;  and  sometimes  it  expresses 
the  interval  betwixt  two  fits  of  a  fever,  or 
the  time  of  remission. 

Chymical  abkoitn  is  the  removal  of  any 
thing  that  is  ehher  finished  or  else  no  longer 
necessary  in  a  process. 

Ablvuttla  fAbhuntia^dc.medieammta^ 
from  dbbf,  to  wash  away.)  Ab§itrgtnU. 
Abluenu.  Medicines  which  were  fi>rmeity 
supposed  to  purify  or  cleanse  the  blood« 

ABLUTION.  (From  oMro,  to  wash  ofi*.) 
A  washing  or  cleansing  either  of  the  body  or 
the  intestmes. 

In  chemistry  it  signifies  tlie  purifying  of 
a  body,  by  repeated  effusions  of  a  proper 
liquor. 

Aboit.  An  obsolete  term  of  Arabic  ex- 
traction for  white  lead. 

Aboutio.  (Proin  aholeo,  to  destroy.)  The 
separation  or  destruction  of  diseased  parti. 
ABOBTION.  CMortio,  from  abon$r,  to 
besteriU)  Abonma.  Ambloth.  IHe^hvra. 
Ectroais.  Exambloma.  ExambtniB,  Apo* 
paUeak,  ApopaitU.  Apftphthom, 

Miscamage,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  ffftos 
firom  the  utezus,  before  the  seventh  month, 
after  which  it  is  called  premature  labour. 
It  most  commonly  occurs  between  tlui 
eighth  and  eleventh  weeks  of  pregnancv, 
but  may  happen  At  a  later  period.  £1  earlv 
gestaticm,  the  ovum  sometimes  comes  off 
entire ;  sometimes  the  foetus  is  first  expell* 
ed,  and  the  placenta  afterwards.  It  u  fire- 
ceded  by  flooding,  pains  in  the  back*  loins, 
and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  c^racuatioii 
of  the  water,  shiverings,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  nausea,  anxiety,  syncope,  subsiding  of 
the  breasts  and  belly,  pain  in  the  inside  of 
the  thighs,  opening  and  moisttire  of  the  os 
tineas 

Abobttves.  fAbifrtiva,  sc  nmSeamenia  / 
from  aborior^  to  be  steril.)  AtiMosica,  Ecbt^ 
Hep. 
Medicines  capable   of  occasioning  sb 
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ftbordon,  or  misctrria^,  in  pregnant  wo- 
men.  It  is  now  generally  believed,  that 
the  medicines  which  produce  a  miscarriage, 
eflfect  it  by  their  violent  action  on  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  by  any  specific  action  on  the 
womb. 

Abrasa,  (From  abrado,  to  shave  off.) 
Ulcers  attended  with  abrasion  of  pari  of 
their  substance. 

ABRASION.  CAbrmm,  from  abrado,  to 
tear  off.)  This  word  is  generally  employed 
to  signify  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
mucus  of  any  part,  as  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, urinary  bladder,  &c.  It  is  also  applied 
to^any  part  slightly  torn  away  by  attrition, 
w  the  skin,  &c. 

Abbathak.  Corrupted  from  abrotanum, 
southernwood.  See  Abrotanwn. 

ABBnrx.  See  JlbelmotchuM. 

Abbic.  An  absolete  Arabic  term  for  sul- 
phur. 

ABmoMA.  (From  a,  neg.  ct  /^§*/uflt,  food ; 
i.  c.  not  fit  to  be  eaten.)  A  tree  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  yields  a  gum 

ABBOT ANUM.  (ACgoTwer,  from  «,  neg. 
and  /%0T0f,  mortal;  because  it  never  de. 
cays :  or  from  «tC#of,  soft,  and  T»roc,  exten- 
sion; from  the  delicacy  of  its  texture.) 
Common  southernwood.   Abrotanum  mas. 

Ariendtia  fryHcota,  of  Linnaeus  :-^^ 
setaceU  ramnnttitnit.  Class,  Syitgenetia, 
Order,  P9lygamia  nperflua.  A  plant  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  and,  to  most  people,  an 
agreeable  smell;  a  pungent,  bitter,  nnd 
■omewbat  nauseous  taste.  It  is  supposed  to 
stimulate  the  whole  system,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  uterus.  It  is  very  rarely 
used  unless  by  way  of  fomentation,  with 
which  intention  the  leaves  are  directed. 

Abbotaitum  has.  See  abrBlanum. 

Abbotovtt£s.  (From  abrotawtti^,)  A  wine 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  impregnated 
with  abrotanum^  or  southernwood,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  hundred  ounces  of 
the  dried  leaves,  to  about  seven  gallons  of 
must. 

ABscBBBirTTA.  (From  abtcedo,  to  sepa- 
rate.) Decayed  parts  of  the  body,  which, 
in  a  morbid  state,  are  separated  from  the 
soUnd. 

'  ABSCESS.  (From  absced;  to  depart; 
because  parts,  which  were  before  contigu- 
ous, become  separated,  or  depart  from  each 
other.)  Abtcetno  Abtcetttu.  Imposthumeu 

A  collection  of  pus  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  in  the  viscera,  or  in  bones,  prece* 
ded  by  inflammation. 

Abscissioh.  fMsdnio;  from  od,  and 
tdnd»,  to  cut.)  Apocope,  The  taSung  away 
some  morbid,  or  other  part,  by  an  edged 
instrument  The  abseission  of  the  prepuce 
makes  what  we  call  circumcision.  Abscis- 
sion is  sometimes  used  by  medical  writers 
to  denote  the  sudden  termination  of  a  dis- 
ease in  death,  before  it  airives  at  its  decline. 
Celsus  frequently  uses  the  term  abicUm 
vtjr  toezpress  a  lots  of  voice. 
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ABSINTHIUM.  {K-^m^  from  «»  n^. 
and  -{nhoi^  pleasant :  so  called  firom  the  dia- 
agreeableness  of  the  taste.)  A  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Lmnxan  system.  Class,  iSjyn- 
gtneoiiL  Order,  Polygamia  tnperftua.  Worm- 
wood. 

Absihthium  coMMyirs.  See  AbtuUhium 
vulgare 

ABsiifTRTiTM  MARiTiinm.  Scswormwood, 
falsely  c^tHe^l  in  our  markets,  Roman  worm- 
wood. Artemuia  maritima. 

Absinthium  Ponticitm  of  Linnxus  t^-J^HU 
multipartith,  tomentoait  racemis  cermdo  Jloo* 
cvlis  fmmineis  temU.  This  plant  grows 
ploniifuily  about  the  sea-shorc,  and  in  salt 
marshes.  The  specific  differences  between 
it  and  the  common  wormwood,  absinthium 
vulgare,  are.  very  evident.  Its  taste  and 
smell  are  c^nsiderahly  less  unpleasant  than 
those  of  the  common  wormwood,  and  even 
the  essential  oil,  which' contains  the  whole 
of  its  flavour  concentrated,  is  somewhat 
less  ungp*atelul,  and  the  watery  extract 
somewhat  less  bitter  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon wormwood.  Hence  it  is  preferred,  in 
those  cases  where  the  Artemisia  absinthium 
is  supposed  to  be  too  unpleasant  for  the 
stomach.  A  conserve  of  the  tops  of  this 
plant  is  directed  by  the  London  Pharma* 
copobia. 

ABBTifTHnni  PoNncoN.  See  Abtinthium 
Maritimnm.  * 

ABsiRTmrM  VTTLOAWB.  Commou  worm- 
wood. Falsely  called  in  our  markets  Abtin- 
thium  Romanum^  or  Roman  wormwood.  Ah' 
ointh'um  Ponticum  of  Discorides  and  Pliny « 
Murray, 

ArtemiHa  Abdnthium  of  Linnxuft  '-^foliis 
contpoHtU  multifidi9tJloribu9  ntbghbom  pen* 
duUt  :  receptaculo  viUo90,  Class,  Sytigenum. 
Order,  Peijfg'amia  ^tperjlua.  This  plant  is 
^  a  native  of  Britain,  and  grows  about  rub- 
'bish,  rocks,  and  sides  of  roads.  The  leaves 
of  wormwood  have  a  strong  disagreeable 
smell :  their  taste  is  nauseous,  and  so  in- 
tensely  bitter  as  to  be  proverbial.  The 
flowers  are  more  aromatic  and  less  bitter 
titan  the  leaves,  and  the  roots  discover  an 
aromatic  warmth,  without  bitterness.  This 
species  of  wormwood  may  be  considered 
the  principal  of  the  herbaceous  bitters.  Its 
virutt,  in  the  words  of  Bergina,  is  antipu- 
tredinosa,  anucida,  anthelminthica,  r^ol- 
vens,  tonica,  spasmodica.  And  although  it 
is  now  chiefly  employed  with  a  view  to  the 
two  last-mentioned  qualities,  yet  we  are 
told  of  its  good  effects  in  a  great  variety  of 
diseases,  as  intermittent  fevers,  bypochon- 
driasis,  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
gout,  calculi,  scurvy,  dropsv,  worms,  &c. 
See  Woodville's  Medical  Botany.  Cullen 
thinks  it  is  possessed  of  a  n^^xotic  power, 
and  that  there  is  in  every  bitter,  when 
largely  employed,  a  power  of  destroying  the 
sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  nervous 
power. 

Externally,  wormwood^,^^^  m  disco. 
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tient  and  antiseptic  fomentations.  This 
plant  niay  be  taken  in  powder,  but  it  is 
ixiore  o^mmonly  preferred  in  infasion.  The 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia  directs  a  tincture 
of  the  flowers,  vbich  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
J>r.  CuUen,  a  Jig-bt  and  agreeable  bitter, 
send,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  impregna- 
tion of  the  vormwood. 

Abmrbittg^  vetttU.    See  Ab^orbenn, 

ABSORBENTS.    AbsorbenHa. 

1.  Small,  delicate,  transparent  vessels, 
which  take  up  any  flnid  from  the  surface 
of  the  body,  or  of  any  cavity  in  it,  and 
carry  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  blood.  They  are  denominated 
according  to  the  liquids  which  they  convey, 
lacteals  and  lymphatics.  See  LacteaU  and 
I^mpHiUict. 

2.  Medicines  are  so  termed,  which  have 
no  acrimony  in  themselves,  and  destroy 
acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  such 
are  calcined  magnesia,  pi^pared  chalk, 
oyster-sbells,  vrab's  claws,  8ic. 

ABSORPTION*  (From  a*#orftes,  to  suck 
up.)  A  function  in  an  animated  body,  ar<r 
ranged  by  physidlogists  under  the  head  of 
natural  actions.  It  signifies  the  taking  up 
of  siihstam^  applied  to  the  mouths  of  ab- 
sorbing vessels :  thus  the  nutritious  part  of 
the  food  is  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal by  the  lacteals :  thus  mercur]^  is  taken 
into  the  system  by  the  lymphatics  of  the 
sltin,  &c.  The  principle  by  which  this 
function  takes  place,  is  a  power  inherent  in 
the  mouths  of  the  absorbent*,,  a  via  iiuita, 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  irritability  of 
their  internal  membrane  by  which  they  con- 
tract  and  propel  their  contents  forwards. 

Abstbhtio.  Caelius  Aurelianususes.this 
word,  to  express  a  suppression,  or  reten- 
tion«  Thus,  abttentio  wUrcorwn^  a  retention 
of  the  excrements,  which  he  mentions  as  a 
syn^tom  ^ery  frequent  m  a  satyriasis.  In 
a  sense  somewhat  different,  he  uses  the 
word  abttentOt  applying  it  to  the  pleura, 
where  he  seems  to  mean,  that  the  humour 
of  the  inflamed  pleura  is  prevented,  by  the 
adjacent  bone%  from  extending  itself. 

ABSTERGENTS.    {Abatergenda^  scili- 
cet ntedteamenia  f  from  ubstergit,  to  cleanse  . 
away.y  Lotions,  or  any  application   tliat 
cleanses  or  clears  away  foulness.    The  term 
Is  seldom  employed  by  modern  writers. 

ABsntAcnoir.  (From  abatraho,  to  draw 
away.)  A  temi  emploved  by  chymists  in 
the  process  Of  humid  distillation,  to  signi- 
fy  that  the  fluid  body  is  again  drawn  off 
ftom  the  solid,  whichithad  dissolved. 

ABsntACTTTTva.  (From  nA^iraAo,  to  draw 
away.)  Native  spirit,  not  produced  by 
lennentation. 

^  Aastrs.  An  obsolete  term  for  the  Egyp- 
tian lotus. 

A  B  V AcoATio.  (From  abvacuo,  to  empty.) 
liOcal  or  morbid  discharge.  A  large  eva- 
cuation of  any  fluid,  as  of  blood  from  a 
plethoric  person. 


AeACA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  xautHy  bad.) 
Diseases  which  are  rather  troublesome  than 
dangerous. 

ACACIA.  (AxMctet^  from  axM^it,  to 
sharpen.)  The  name  of  a  genus  o{  plants  in 
the  Lmnaean  sj  stem.    The  E^  ptian  thorn. 

Acacia  Gkrmaitica.  Acacia  noatma, 
Gehnan  acacia,  or  the,  German  black-lhom 
or  sloe-tree.  Acacia  noatraa,  Succuaprwd 
ayloeatria.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
German  wild  sloe,  prumia  apinoaa^  or  pru* 
nua  aylveatriaapinoaa  of  Linnxus;  now  fid- 
len  into  disuse. 

/VCACl.E  GUMML  Gttmnd  acantM- 
num.  Oummi  thebaicnm,  Gummi  acarfio- 
rda.  Gum-Limac.  Gummi  aenega^  or  aeni" 
ca.  Acac  isl  gum,  or  gum-arabic.  The  gum 
of  the  Egyptian  thorn* 

Acacia  vera^  of  Willdenow  ^-^^pMa  atipti' 
Utrtbita  pateniibna,/oIiia  bipinnatia  g  partia- 
libus  extinda  glandula  tn'terHnctia,  apicia  gl<h- 
boaia  peduncuUuia.  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
were  the  principal  marts  for  g^m-arabio, 
till  the  Dutch  introduced  the  gum  from  Se- 
negal  into  Europe,  about  the  burning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  vmch  now 
supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  con- 
sumption of  this  article. 

The  tree  which  yields  the  Senegal  gum, 
grows  abundanAy  on  the  sands,  along  the 
whole  of  the  Barbary  coast,  and  particu* 
larly  about  the  river  Senegal  There  are 
several  species,  some  of  which  yield  a  red 
astringent  juice,  but  others  afford  only  a 
pure,  nearly  colourless,  insipid  gum,  which 
is  the  great  article  of  commerce.  These 
trees  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  with  thorny  branches.  The  gum 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of 
November,  when  the  soil  has  been  tho- 
rougfaty  saturated  with  periodical  rains. 
The  giunmy  juice  is  seen  to  ooze  through 
the  trunk  and  branches,  and,  in  about  a 
fortnight,  it  hardens  into  roundish  drops, 
of  a  yellowish  white,  which  are  beautifully 
brilliant  where  they  are  broken-  off,  and 
entirely  so  when  held  in  the  mouth  for  a 
short  time,  to  dissolve  the  ooter  sui-face. 
No  clefts  are  made,  nor  any  artificial  means 
used  by  tlie  Moors,  to  solicit  the  flow  of  the 
gum.  The  lumps  of  gum-s^negal  are  usu- 
ally about  the  size  of  partridge  eggs,  and  the 
harvest  continues  about  six  weeks.  This 
gum  is  a  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  food; 
thousands  of  the  Moors  supporting  them- 
selves entirely  upon  it  duringthe  time  of  har- 
vest. About  six  ounces  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  man  for  a  day ;  and  il  b  besides,  mixed 
with  milk,  animal  broths,  and  other  victuals. 

The  gum-arabic,  or  that  which  comes 
directly  from  F*gypt  and  the  Levant, 
only  differs  from  the  gum-senegal  in  being 
of  a  li|^hter  colour,  and  in  smaller  lumps  ; 
4md  it  IS  also  somewhat  more  brittle.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  two  resemble  each 
other  perfectly. 

Gum<arabic  is  neither  soluble  in  spirit  nor 
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ACETAS  PLUMBI.  AceUte  of  lead. 
A  metallic  salt  compoaed  of  lead  aiid  acetic 
add.    See  Uguor  plumbi  aectatU. 

AcxTAs  Zi?rci.  A  metallic  salt  composed 
of  zinc  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  uited  by  some 
as  an  astringent  against  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  urethra,  and  vagina,  diluted  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  sulpliate  of  zinc. 

Acetated  vegetable  AlkaU,  See  Acetatp*' 
tattle. 

Acetated  volatile  Alkali*  See  Liquor  ace* 
tatis  €tmmotu<e. 

Acetic  Add  SeeAcetunu 

AcmncATioN.  A  term  used  by  some 
ehymists  to  denote  the  action  or  operation 
by  which  vinegar  is  made. 

Acetat  of  Potash.  See  Acetat  potaoote, 

Aoetat  of  Ammonia.  See  Liquor  ammoniit 
acetatit. 

Acetat  of  Zinc,   See  AcetOM  Zinci, 

ACETOSA.  (Prom  aceoco,  to  be  sour.) 
Sorrel.  A  genus  of  plants  in  some  systems 
of  botany. 

AcETosA  TiTLeABis.  Acetoto  pratenoie. 
Acetota  arvetuio     Soirel ;  sour-dock. 

Rumex  acetoauo  of  Linnxus  i^foUio  oblon- 
gio  fogittatie,  Jloribtu  diaceit.  Class,  Ilea:- 
andria.  Order,  Tryginia,  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  sour,  but  not  the  root,  which 
is  bitter.  It  grows  in  the  meadows  and 
common  fields. 

AcETOsA  RoMAHA.  Acctoia  rotundifoUa 
hortensis.    Roman  or  garden  sorrel. 

Rumex  scutatu*  or  helvetimM  .-^oliie  cor- 
dat0'ha9tati$t  ramie  divergentibut,  Jiaribue 
hermaphrodititf  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  common 
in  our  gardens  and  in  nuuiy  places  is  known 
by  the  culinary  name  of  Green-sauce. 

AC^TOSELLA.  (Prom  acetota,  sorrel ; 
fipom  tlie  acidi^  of  its  leaves.)  Lvjula. 
AUeluJa.  Wood-sorrel. 

OxaUo  acetocella,  of  Linnicus  i^olUt  ter- 
natift  tcapo  umjloro,jior^  albo,  capauUt  pen- 
tagonio  elaeticia,  radice  eqtuimoto-articulata. 
Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Petuagynitu-^ 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves  are 
shaped  like  a  heart,  standing  three  together 
on  one  stalk.  The  acetocella  is  totally 
inodorous,  but  has  a  grateful  acid  taste, 
on  which  account  it  is  used  in  sallads.  Its 
taste  is  more  agreeable  than  the  common 
sorrel,  and  approaches  nearly  to  that  of 
the  juice  of  lemons,  or  the  acid  of  tartar, 
with  which  it  corresponds  in  a  great  mea- 
sure in  its  medical  effects,  beinjf  esteemed 
refrigerant,  antiscorbutic,  and  diuretic.  It 
is  recommended  by  Bergius;  in  inflamma- 
tory, bilious,  and  putrid  fevers.  The  prin- 
cipal use  however  of  the  acetosella  is  to  al- 
lay inordinate  heat  and  to  quench  thirst  j 
for  this  purpose,  a  pleasant  whev  mav  be 
formed  by  boiling  tlie  plant  in  milk,  which 
ander  cei*tain  circumstances  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  conserve  d*u«cted  by  the  Lon- 
don College,  though  an  extremely  grateful 
and  useful  medicine.  Many  have  employed 


the  root  of  Lujula,  probably  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  red  colour  rather  thaa  for  its 
superior  efficacy.  An  essential  salt  is  pK* 
pared  from  this  plant,  known  t^  the  name 
of  essential  salt  of  lemons,  and  commonly 
used  for  taking  ink-stains  out  of  linen. 
What  is  sold  under  the  name  of  essential 
salt  of  lemons  in  tliis  country,  is  Mid  hj 
s«)me  to  consist  of  cream  of  tartar,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  leaves  of  sorrel  when  employed 
ezternnlly  in-  the  form  of  poultices,  are 
powerful  suppurants,  particularly  in  indo- 
lent scrofblous  humoifrs. 

Acetous  Add.  Distilled  vinegar.  See 
Acetum, 

Aeetouo  Jermentatioru    See  Fermentation, 

ACETUM.  (I-^rom  acer,  sour.)  Vinegar. 
A  sour  liquor  obtained  from  many  vegeta- 
ble substances  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  from  fermented  and  spiritous  liquors, 
b^  exposing  them  to  heat'  and  contact  with 
air ;  under  which  circumstances  they  un- 
dergo the  acid  ferment ation^  (see  Fermenta' 
tion^  and  afford  the  liquor  called  vineg^. 

Wine  vinegar  .-•—Let  any  quantity  of  vi- 
nous liquor  oe  mixed  with  (he  acid  and 
austere  stalks  of  the  vegetable  from  whibh 
wine  was  prepared.  The  whole  must  be 
frequently  stirred  and  either  exposed  to 
the  sun,  or  deposited  in  a  warm  place :  afler 
standing  a  few  days  it  will  ferment,  become 
sour  and  in  a  fortnight  it  will  be  converted 
into  vinegar.  . 

Cyder  vinegar,  may  be  made  by  ferment- 
ing new  cyder  with  tlie  must  of  apples,  in 
a  warm  room,  or  in  the  open  air,  where  it 
should  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  the 
cjuite  of  a  week  or  nme  days  it  will  be  fit 
for  us^. 

Another  method  of  preparing  vinegar  is 
that  published  by  M.  Heber :  it  consisU  in 
exposing  a  mixture  of  72  parts  of  water, 
and  4  of  rectified  malt  spirit  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  70  to  80**  of  Farenheit,  for 
about  two  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  acetous  process  will  be  effected. 

Tarragon  vinegar  is  manu&ctured  by 
infusing  one  pound  of  the  leaves  of  that 
vegetable  (which  has  been  gathered  a  short 
time  before  it  flowers)  in  one  gallon  of  the 
best  vinegar,  for  the  space  of  14  day-s  ; 
when  it  should  be  strained  through  a  flan- 
nel bag ;  and  a  drachm  of  isinglass  dissol- 
ved  in  cyder  must  then  be  added,  the 
whole  be  carefully  mixed  and  decanted  in- 
to bottles  for  a  month.  Thus  the  liquor 
will  acquire  a  most  exquisite  f!avour ;  it 
will  become  remarkably  fine  and  alnoost' 
colourless. 

The  utility  of  vinegar  as  a  condiment  for 
preserving  and  seasoning  both  animal  and 
vegetable  su^tences  in  various  articles  of 
fowl,  is  very  generally  known.  It  affords 
an  agreeable  bcACrage,  when  combined 
with  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  table- 
spoonfiU  of  the  former  to  half  pint  of  the 
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latter.  It  b  o<\en  tmpkytd  «s  a  roedictiie 
in  inflammatory  and  iMitnd  diseases,  when 
more  active  remedies  eauoM  be  procured. 
Belief  has  likewise  been  obtained  in  hypo- 
chondrical  and  hysteric  afiections,  in  vo- 
mitings ftdntif^,  and  hipcougb,  by  Che  ap- 
Slication  of  no^far  to  the  mouUi.  If  this 
uid  be  poured  into  vesseb  and  pkced  over 
the  gentJe  heat  of  a  Ump  in  the  apartments 
of  Xht$ick,  it  greatly  contributes  to  dis- 
perse foul  or  mepbitic  Tapourt>  and  coose- 
queotfy  to  purify  the  air. 

Aim  ^  an  external  application,  vinegar 
proves  highly  efficacious  when  joined  with 
iivinaceoup  substances,  and  appUed  as  a 
cataplasm  to  apstioed  joints ;  it  also  forms 
an  eligible  lotion  for  inflarnmations  of  the 
surface,  when  mixed  wid:  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter in -about  equal  proportions.  Applied 
to  burns  and  scaklst  vinegar  is  said  to  be 
iii^ly  serviceable  whether  there  is  a  loaa 
ofaufastance  or  not,  and  to  ouickenthe  ex- 
£>liation  of  carious  bone.  (CUouc^tcr  In- 
firmarv.)  Mixed  with  an  iofosion  of  sage* 
or  with  water,  it  forms  a  populatr  and  ex* 
oellent  ^purgie  for  an  inflamed  throat,  also 
for  an  injection  to  moderate  the  iluor  albus. 
Applied  cold  to  the  nose  in  cases  of  lueraor- 
rfaage,  also  to  the  loins  and  abdomen  in 
meoorrhagia,  particulariy  the  profluvia 
afitr  parturition,  it  is  said  to  be  very  ser- 
^dceabJe.  An  imprudent  use  of  vinegar  in- 
ternally b  not  without  considerable  neon- 
▼enieooes.  Large  and  ireouent  doses  injure 
the  stomach,  coagulate  the  chyle,  and  pro- 
duce not  only  leanness,  but  an  atrophy. 
When  taken  to  excess  by  females,  to  reduce 
a  corpulent  habit,  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
and  a  consumption  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. 

Common  vinegar  constats  of  acetic  acid 
combined  with  a  large  portion  of  water, 
and  with  this  u^  in  soiution  portions  of 
gkiten,  mucilage,  sugar,  and  attractive  mat- 
ter foom  which  it  denves  its  colour,  and  fire- 
quently  some  of  the  vegetable  acids,  patti- 
culaHy  the  malic  and  the  tartaric. 

Dinilled  i^th  a  gentle  fire,  in  class  ves- 
aeU«  so  long  as  the  drops  fall  rke  from 
empTvenma,  it  affords  the 

AsiDiTH  Acmevx. 

Take  of  vinegar,  a  gsUoii. 

Distil  the  acetic  acid  in  a  sand  bath,  from 
Si  glass  retort  into  a  receiver  also  of  glass, 
»nd  kept  cold  i  throw  away  the  first  pint, 
and  keep  for  use  the  six  succeeding  pnnis, 
which  are  distilled  over. 

In  tliis  distiltatioii,  the  liquor  should  be 
bept  moderately  boiling,  and  the  heat  should 
aot  be  urged  too  for,  sEherwise  the  dki^  illed 
add  will  have  an  empyreuroatk  smell  and 
taste,  which  it  ought  not  to  possess.  If  the 
acid  be  preparcxf  correctly,  it  will  be  co- 
lourless, snd  of  a  gratef^d*  pungent,  peculiar 
surid  tas^  One  fluid-otmce  ought  to  dis- 
sdve  at  least  ten  grains ^f  carbonate  of 


Urns  (while  marUe.)  This  liquor  is  the 
acetum  dtitUlatwm  /  the  aadum  acHmmm  of 
the  LfHidon  Ifiiaimacopaia  of  1787,  and  the 
aeidum  aceticum  of  the  last  (18o9.) 

When  the  acid  of  vinegar  b  ^atly  con 
centTkted,  that  b,  deprived  of  ita  watcr,i: 
becomes  xht  radical  vinegar,  or 

CoHCEKTaATSB  AciB  OT  mriaAB. 
Distilled  v'uiegiu*  may  be  concentrated 
by  freezing :  the  congelation  takes  place  at 
a  temperature  below  28  dmees*  more  or 
less,  according  to  ita  strength  {  and  the  con- 
gealed part  b  merely  ice,  leavfaig,  of  eourte, 
a  stronger  acid.  K  it  be  exposed  to  a  very 
intense  cold,  equal  to  38  de^ees,  it  sboota 
into  crystals  ;  when  the  fluid  part  b  with- 
drawn, the  cr}-stals  liquefy,  when  the  tem- 
perature rises,  and  the  hquid  b  limpid  at 
waUr,  extremely  stroQg,  and  haa  a  highly 
pungent  acetous  odour.  Thb  b  the  pure 
acid  of  the  vinegar,  any  foreign  matter  xe- 
maining  in  the  uncongokled  liquid. 

Other  methods  are  likewise  employed  to 
obtain  the  pure  and  concentrated  acicL 
The  proceas  of  Weatendorf,  which  haa  been 
often  followed,  b  to  saturate  soda  with 
dbtiilcd  vinegar,  obtain  the  aoet«Ce  by 
crystalization ;  and  pour  upon  it,  in  a  re- 
tort, half  iu  weight  of  sulphiu^  acid.  By 
applying  heat,  the  acetic  acid  b  di«t<llfd 
over ;  and,  should  there  be  any  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  any  sulphuric  acid, 
it  may  be  distilled  a  second  time,  from  a 
little  acetate  of  soda.  According  to 
jLowitz,  the  best  way  of  obtaining  this  pure» 
b  to  mix  three  pans  of  the  acetate  of  soda 
with  eight  of  supersulphate  of  potass  {  both 
salu  being  perfectly  dry,  and  in  fine  pow- 
der, and  to  distil  from  thb  mixttire  in  a  re- 
tort, with  gentle  heat. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the 
verdigrb  of  commerce,  with  a  gentle  neat. 
The  concentrated  acid  procured  by  these 
processes,  was  sup|MMed  to  differ  materially 
from  the  acetous  acid  obtained  by  dbtilCng 
vinegar  ;  the  two  acida  were  regarded  as 
differing  in  their  degree  of  oxygenizeraen^ 
and  were  afterwanb  dbtingtjishcd  by  the 
names  of  acetous  and  acetic  acids.  The  acid 
distilled  from  verdigris  was  supposed  to 
derive  a  quantity  of  oxygen  firom  the  oxide 
of  copper,  from  which  it  was  eipelled.  The 
experiments  of  Adet  have,  liowever,  proved 
the  two  acids  to  be  identical ;  the  acetous 
acid,  therefore,  only  differs  from  the  acetic 
acid  in  containing  more  water,  rendering  it 
a  weaker  acid,  and  of  a  less  active  nature. 

There  exists,  therefore,  only  one  acid  of 
vinegar,  which  b  the  acetic  ;  and  its  com- 
pounids  mu»t  be  termed  acetate$  /  and  the 
salts  called  acetitet  have  no  existence. 

Acetic  acid,  when  concentrated,  has  a 
firagrant  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  pene- 
trating smell,  irritating  the  nostrils  strong- 
ly. It  b  also  so  caustic,  as  to  inflame  the 
skin,  lu  acid  taste  b  strong,  even  when 
C 
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diluted  with  water ;  it  U  colourleis,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,0626. ,  The  acid 
is  capable  of  congelation  ;  when  it  forma 
foliated  arborescent  crjsUls  it  is  very  vola- 
tile ;  its  odour  is  diffused  through  the  at- 
mosphere,  and,  when  exposed  to  i(,  gradu- 
ally becomes  weaker.  By  a  moderate 
heat,  it  is  convened  into  vapour ;  this  va- 
pour  readily  caiches  fire  on  the  approach  of 
a  lighted  taper.  It  combines  with  water 
in  every  proportion  }  and  it  combines  rea- 
dily with  earthy,  metallic,  and  alka.line 
bases,  forming  salts,  which  are  acetates. 

The  compounds  of  thf  acid  of  vinegar, 
directed  to  be  used  by  the  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  are  acetvm  colchici,  acetum 
idUcit  ceratum  plumbi  tuperaceuuitf  liquor 
ammonite  acetatit,  liquor  plumbi  aceiatis, 
Uquor  plumbi  acctatit  dilutus,  oxymel^  oxymel 
iciiliue,  potats*  acetate  and  the  liquor  amrno^ 
nut  acetatit. 

AcrruM  abomaticum.  Aromatic  vine- 
gar. A  preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopeia, thought  to  be  an  improvement 
of  what  has  been  named  thirvet  vinegar, 

••  Take  of  th^  dried  topr  ofrooemary  ; 

The  dried  Uaoet  of  oag'Of  of  each  four 
ounces. 

Dried  lavender  Jlowero,  two  ounces. 

Claveo^  two  drac  ms  ; 

BiotiUed  vinegar ^  eight  pounds. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the 
expressed  juice  thruu^  papei*.*'  lu  virtues 
are  antiseptic,  and  it  is  a  useful  composi- 
tion to  smell  at  in  crowded  courts  of  jus- 
tice, hospitals,  &c.  wheie  the  air  is  offen- 
sive. 

AcBTUK  msTiLATUM.     See  acetunu 

AciTUM  BciLLJi.  Lond.  Pharm.  Vinegfar 
of  squills.  9r.  Squills  recently  dried,  one 
pound  ;  vinegar,  six  pints  ;  proof  spirit, 
half  a  pint.  Macerate  the  squills  with  the 
vinegar  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  gentle  heat 
for  twenty-four  hours  j  then  express  the 
liquor  and  set  it  aside  until  the  faeces  sub- 
side. To  the  decanted  liquor  add  the  spirit. 
This  preparation  of  squills  is  employed  as 
an  attenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic, 
gutt  XT.  to  LX. 

Acmm.    Without  hands. 

ACHICOI.UH.  By  this  word  CkUus  Aure- 
lianus,  A^ut  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  expresses  the 
fornix,  tholus,  or  sudatorium  of  the  ancient 
baths,  whid^  was  a  hot  room  where  they 
used  to  sweat, 

ACHILLiEA,  (A;^i\x»itt,  from  Achilles, 
who  is  said  to  have  made  his  tents  with  it, 
or  to  have  cured  Telaphus  with  it)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan 
system.  Class  Syngeneoiiu  Order,  JPofy- 
gamia  tuperflua,    MilfoiL 

ACHlLLiE  AGEKATUM.  JBalaamUa 
fdmina.  Eupatorium  Meweo,  Maudlin  or 
Maudlin  taniey.  This  plant,  the  agt-ratum 
of  the  shops,  is  described  by  Linn«ui>  as 
JkkUkafolUe  Umceolatie,  odtuiie,  acutooer* 


ratie.  It  if  esteemed  in  some  countries  u 
anthelminth'ic  and  alterative,  and  is  given 
tn  hepatic  obstructions.  It  possesses  the 
virtues  of  tanscy. 

^chiUaafiUit  pinnatio.  See  Gemipi  verum. 

AcnihUEA  MiiJ.wrohivm.    Tliettyslema- 
tic  name  of  the  milfoil.    See  Mille/obum. 

AcBiLLAA  PTARMicA.     The  systematic 
name  of  the  snt^zcwort.    See  Ptttrmica, 

ACHILUS  IT.NDO.  (So  ciOled,  be- 
cause,  as  fable  reports,  Thetis,  the  mother 
oi'Achilles,  held  him  by  that  pari  when 
site  dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx,  to  make 
him  invulnerable.  Homer  describes  this 
tendon,  and  some  writers  suppose  it  was 
thus  named  by  the  ancients,  from  their 
custom  of  calling  every  thing  Aekiliemt^ 
that  had  any  extr.iordinaiy  strength  or  vir- 
tue. Others  say  it  wa^  named  from  its  ac- 
tion in  conducing  to  swiftness  of  pace,  the 
term  importing  so  much  )  The  strong 
and  powerful  tendon  >»hich  b  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  so- 
leus  muscles,  and  which  extends  along  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tibia  from  the  calf  to 
the  heel.  When  this  tendon  b  imfortunate- 
ly  cut  or  ruptured,  as  it  may  be  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violent  exertion,  or  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  of  which  it  is  a  contmuation, 
takes  place,  the  tise  of  the  leg  b  immedi- 
ately lost,  and  unless  the  part  be  afterwards 
successfully  tinited,  the  patient  must  renuoin 
a  cripple  for  life.  Wnen  the  tendon  has 
been  cut,  the  divbion  of  the  skin  allows  the 
accident  to  be  seen.  When  the  tendon  has 
been  niptured,  the  patient  hears  a  sound 
like  that  of  the  smack  of  a  whip,  at  the  nu)- 
ment  of  the  occtirrence.  In  whatever  way 
the  tendon  has  been  divided,  there  is  a  sud- 
den incapacity,  or  at  least  an  extreme  diffi- 
culty,  either  of  standing  or  walking.  Hence 
the  patient  ftlb  down,  and  cannot  get  up 
again.  Besides  these  symptoms  there  b  a 
very  palpable  depression  between  the  ends 
of  the  tendon:  which  depression  b  increaaed 
when  the  foot  b  bent  and  diminbhed,  or 
even  quite  remove  when  the  foot  b  extend- 
ed. The  patient  can  spontaneously  bend 
hb  foot,  none  of  the  flexor  muscles  being 
interested.  The  power  of  extending  the 
foot  is  still  possible,  as  the  peronei  mus- 
cles, the  tibblb  posticus,  and  long  flexors, 
remain  perfect  and  may  perform  thb  mo. 
tion.  The  indications  are  to  bring  the 
ends  of  the  divided  parts  together,  and  to 
keep  them  so,  until  ther  have  become  firm- 
ly united.  The  first  object  is  easily  fulfil- 
led by  putting  the  foot  mto  a  state  of  com- 
plete extension  {  the  second,  namely,  that 
of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  tendoo  in  con- 
tact, b  more  difficult.  It  seem^  unnecea. 
aary  to  enumerate  the  various  plans  devised 
to  accomplbh  these  ends.  The  following 
bDesault's  method:  After  the  ends  of 
the  tendon  had  been  brought  into  con- 
tact by  moderate  flexion  of  the  knee. 
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and  complete  extention  of  tbe  ibot,  he  need 
to  fiJl  up  the  hollows  on  esch  side  of  the 
tendon  with  soft  lint  and  conipresiiet.  Tbe 
roller  applied  to  tbe  limb,  nude  as  much 
piesaure  on  these  compresses  as  on  tbe  ten- 
don, and  hence  tbia  part  could  not  be  de- 
pressed too  ONich  against  the  subjacent 
parts.  DesauJt  next  took  a  com|Mets  about 
two  inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  placed  it  under  Lie  foot,  over  the  biu:k 
of  the  leg  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  He 
tbeo  began  to  apply  a  few  circles  ora  roller 
roaad  uie  end  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  fix  the 
Jover  exti«iDity  of  the  longitudinal  com- 
press :  after  covering  the  whole  foot  with 
the  roller,  he  used  to  make  the  bandage 
describe  the  figure  of  8,  passing  it  under 
the  foot  and  ucross  the  place  where  the 
tendon  was  ruptured,  and  Uie  method  was 
finished  by  encircVmg  the  limb  upward  with 
tlie  roller  as  (ar  as  the  upper  end  of  the 
longitudinal  compress. 

AcBM,  (Ax^^)  Darkness,  doudinesi. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  a  close,  foggy  air, 
or  a  mist. 

Hippocrates,  De  Morbis  Mulieruro,  lib. 
ii  signifies  by  this  word  condensed  air  in 
tbe  womb. 

Galen  interprets  it  of  those,  who,  darin|f 
sickness,  lose  that  usual  hutre  and  loveli- 
ness observed  aboat  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
during  health. 

Oihers  eipress  it  by  sa  uker  on  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye,  or  the  scar  left  there  by  an 
ulcer. 

It  means  also  an  opacity  of  the  coinea ; 
the  same  as  the  cal'igo  cornea  of  Dr.  Cidlen. 
AcaxADiux.  Antimony. 
AcHKKUUk.  Aaneila.  AchameUa.  Tbe 
herb  and  seeds  of  this  plant,  SfUanthua 
achm^a  of  linaKus,  are  employea  in  cases 
of  calculus  of  fhe  kindtys  and  urinary  blad- 
der. The  plant  is  very  glutinous  md  bit- 
ter, and  is  given  in  infiision. 

AcBirx.  ChafiT,  scum  or  froth  of  the  sea. 
A  white  mucos  in  the  fiuices,  thrown  up 
from  the  lungs,  like  froth ;  also  a  whitish 
mucilage  in  Uie  eyes  of  those  who  have  fe- 
vers, according  to  Hippocrates.  It  signifies 
also  lint. 

ACHOR.  (ft;^«{,  qn.  «>t^«  ^>'om  tL^f^ 
bran ;  aocordinff  to  Blancnaid  it  is  derm-d 
from  c,  pnv.  ana  x^^  space,  as  occupying 
but  a  small  compass.)  Laetumen  .*  o^  .* 
aeoret  .*  cerio» :  faviu.  Crutta  lactea  of  au- 
thors. The  8cald4iead ;  so  called  from  the 
branny  scales  thrown  off  it.  A  disease 
which  attacks  the  hniry  scalp  of  the  head, 
for  tbe  most  part  of  young  children,  forming 
soft  and  scaly  eruptions.  Dr.  Willan,  in  his 
description  of  different  kinds  of  pustules, 
defines  the  achor,  a  pustule  of  intermediate 
sizebetween  the  phlyzacium  and  psydacium 
which  contains  spstrav-coloined  fluid,  hav. 
iog  the  appearance  of  and  nearly  the  con- 


sistence of  strained  booev.  It  appears  most 
frequently  about  the  head,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  dull  white  or  yellowish  scab.  Pastales 
of  this  kind,  when  so  large  as  nearly  to 
equal  the  sise  of  phlyzacia,  are  termed 
ceria  or  favi,  being  succeeded  by  a  yellow, 
semi-transparent,  and  sometimes,  celluUr 
scab,  like  a  honey -comb.  The  achor  differs 
from  the  fiivos  and  tinea  only  in  thf  degree, 
of  virulence.  It  is  called  hvus  when  the 
perforations  are  large;  and  tinea  when 
they  are  like  those  which  are  made  by 
moths  in  cloth  t  but  generally  by  tinea  is 
understood  a  dry  scab  on  the  hairy  scalp 
of  children,  with  thick  scales  and  an  oflen« 
sive  smelL  When  this  disorder  al&cts  the 
face,  it  IS  called  cni«ta  lactea  or  milk  scab. 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  treatise  on  Ulcers,  reduces 
the  tinea  capitis  imd  crusu  Uctea  to  the 
same  species  of  herpes,  viz,  the  herpes  pus* 
tulostis,  differing  only  in  situation. 

AcHoaisTos.  Inseparable.  It  is  under- 
stood of  accidents,  symptoms,  or  signs, 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  particular 
things  Thus,  •  pungent  pain  in  the  side  is 
an  inseparable  83rroptom  of  the  pleurisy. 

Acaauoir    Useless.  It  is  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  the  limbs  which,  through  wnk- 
ness,  are  become  useless. 
AcaaoiA,  A  paleness. 
AcaruTS.  Deficient  in  bile . 
Acarnov,    i^x^')    This  properly  sig- 
nifies bran  or  chaifr,  or  straw. 

Hippocrates,  de  Morbb  Mulierum,  most 
probably  means  by  this  word,  bran.  A- 
chvron  also  signifies  a  straw,  hair,  or  any 
thmg  that  sticks  upon  a  wall. 

Acta,     (From  <uw,  a  point.)    A  needle 

with  thread  in  it  for  chirurgical  operations. 

Acicrs.  It  signifies  a'eak,  infirm,  or  faint, 

and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Hippocrates, 

De'  Morb.  lib.  iv. 

ACID.  That  which  hnpresses  upon  the 
organs  of  taste  a  sharp'  or  sotir  sensation. 
Aods  are  defined  by  modem  chymists 
to  be  salts  of  a  sour  taste,  changing  the 
blue  colour  of  various  vegetable  pig- 
ments to  a  red.  The  word  <otir,  whidi 
b  usually  employed  to  denote  the  simple 
impression,  or  hvely  and  sharp  sensation 
produced  on  the  tongue  by  certain  bo- 
dies, may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  to 
the  word  add.  The  only  difierence  which 
can  be  established  between  them  ia,  that 
the  one  denotes  a  weak  sensation,  whereas 
the  other  comprehends  all  tiie  de£p*ees  of 
force  from  the  least  perceptible  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  causticity :  thus  we  say 
that  verjuice,  go^jseberries,  or  lemons,  are 
csiir  ;  but  we  use  the  word  acid  to  express 
the  impression  which  the  nitric,  sulphuric, 
or  muriatic  acids  make  upon  the  tonpuc. 
The  vegetable  pigments  usually  employed 
to  ascprtsin  the  presence  of  acids  are  tinc- 
ture of  turnsole  or  litmus,  and  spup  of 
violets.    Acids  readily  combine  with  alka- 
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lis,  etrthf,  and  meUk,  and  form  neutral 
nltf.  The  characteristics^  therefore,  of  an 
acid,  are. 

1.  A  peculiar  taste  termed  acid. 

2.  Its  changing  blue  Yegetable  juices 
Rd. 

3.  Combining  with  alkalis,  earths,  and 
metals. 

Acids,  according  to  the  kingdom  of  na- 
ture in  which  tliey  are  found,  are  divided 
into  mmeral,  vegetable,  and  animaL 

The  mineral  acids  as  yet  known,  are 
the  sulphuric  or  vitriotic,  the  nitric,  muri- 
atic, carbonic,  boracic,  fluoric,  succinic,  ar- 
senic, molybdic,  tungstic,  and  chromic. 

The  vegetable  acids  are,  tlie  acetic, 
oxaUc,  tartareous,  pyrotartareous,  gallic, 
citric,  mallic,  benzoic,  pyroligneous,  the 
succinic,  pyromucous,  camphric,  and  cor- 
tic. 

Of  the  animal  acids  there  are  eight,  vix, 
the  phosphoric,  Uctic,  sacCholactic,  formic, 
sebacic,  pmssic,  bombic,  and  lithic,  or 
inic. 

Experiment  proves  that  every  acid  con- 
sists of  a  peculiar  bodv  combined  with  the 
basis  of  oxygen  gas :  hence  the  origin  of 
the  word  oxygen,  which  signifles  the  gen- 
eration of  acid,  it  being  regarded  as  the 
adtkjhinr  bmtu  or  principU  of  acidity. 
The  bodies  which  form  the  other  constit- 
uents of  acids,  are  regarded  as  the  uddi- 
Jiable  batU;  thus  the  principles  of  phos- 
phoric  acid  are  phosphorus  and  oxygen; 
those  of  carbonic  acid,  radical  carbon  and 
Qxyjpi. 

If  an  acid  basis  be  perfectly  saturated 
with  oxygen,  the  acid,  thus  produced,  is 
said  to  be  perfect ;  but  if  the  basis  predo- 
minate, the  acid  is  considered  as  imperfect. 
Modem  ch  vmists  distinguish  the  former  in 
Latin  by  the  syllables  icum,  in  Knglish  ic, 
and  the  latter  in  LAtin  by  osum,  and  in 
^glish  by  ous :  thus  the  perfect  acid  of 
nitre  is  called  aecidum  nitricum,  or  nitric 
acid  ;  the  imperfect  acid  of  nitre,  asiduai 
mirotum^  or  nitrous  acid.  There  are  some 
cases  where  an  acid  b  capable  of  combi- 
ning with  an  excess  or  oxygen,  in  which 
case  it  is  said  to  be  oxygenated  t  and  some- 
times tuper-oxtfgenated.  If  the  acidifiable 
basis  be  combined  with  oxygen,  yet  with- 
out showing  any  of  the  properties  of  an 
acid,  the  produce  is  then  callctl  an  oxyd  or 
oxyde  :  thus  iron  exposed  to  the  air  or 
water  attracts  the  oxygen,  and  an  oxyd  of 
iron,  the  rust,  is  formed.  The  Various  acids 
employed  medicinally  are,  the  acetic,  ben- 
zoic, tartaric,  carbonic,  citric,  muriatic, 
oxygenated  muriatic,  nitric,  nitrous,  sul- 
phuric and  phosphoric. 

Add  aerial.    See  Carbotde  add. 

Add  acetic.    See  Acetwn. 

For  the  other  Acids  look  to  the  word 
Addum. 

Acidifiable  bate.    See  Acid, 


ACT 

Addling  base.    See  Add. 

AoinnncATiov.  The  formation  of  an' 
acid ;  also  the  impregnating  of  any  thing 
with  acid  properties. 

AcrniTT.    Aciditat,    Sourness. 

Acrns,  AjmiAL.  Those  which  are  ob- 
tained from  animals.    See  Acid. 

Acids  dulctpisd.  These  are  now  called 
i£thers.    See  JEther, 

Acrns  iMPEavKer.  Those  acids  are  so 
called  in  the  chymical  nomenclature,  whicb 
are  not  fully  saturated  with  oxygen.  Their 
names  are  ended  in  Latin  by  cmtm^  and  in 
Bnglish  by  ovt  .*  e.  g.  acidum  nitrosum,  or 
nitrouw  acid. 

A  cms,  xnrBaAL.  Those  acids  which  are 
found  to  exist  in  minerals,  as  the  sulphu- 
ric, the  nitric,  &c.    See  Acid, 

Acnw,  PKapicT.  An  acid  is  termed  per- 
fect in  the  chymical  nomenclature,  when  it 
is  completely  saturated  with  oxygen. 
Their  names  are  ended  in  Latin  by  icum^ 
and  in  English  by  ic  :  e.  g.  acidum  niiti- 
cum,  or  fdtric  add. 

Acins,  vBOBTABt*.  Thosc  which  are 
found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  ci- 
tric, mallic,  acetic,  &o.    See  Add. 

AciDuious  WATStt.  Mineral  waters, 
which  contain  so  gpreat  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  as  to  render  tWem  S96idu)ous, 
or  gently  tart  to  t^  taste.  See  JIBneral 
wafere. 

Acidum  Acxncvur.    See  Acetum, 

AciDvx  AcrtottJM,    See  Acetum, 

AciDtJX  jprHxAiim.  The  sulphtoic  acid. 

Acidum  ALUMiaosuM.  The  sulpbdrio 
acid* 

AciDiTM  Aasxirtcvtf.    See  Anenic* 

Acidum  BEirzoicurf.    See  Bentoet, 

Acidum  lr6aACicuar.     S^  B&racie  add, 

Acidum  cAaBoirict^k.  See  Carb&nic  acid. 

Acidum  cathoucoh.  The  acid  of  sul- 
phur. 

Acidum  crraicurf.    See  Citrie  acid, 

Acidum  muriItcOm.    See  Muriatic  acid. 

AcxDuK  HitBicuM.    Scc  Jfttfic  add. 

Acidum  inTaosmc  Spiritue  rdtri  fu' 
tnafu,  of  the  shops.  The  nitrons  acid  pos- 
sesses the  same  properties  as  the  nitric, 
but  in  a  much  inferior  degree. 

Acidum  vrrRosirM  dilutum.  This  is  the 
common  aquafirtit.  Dilntea  nitrous  acid 
possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  nitric 
acid,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Acidum  raosrrioRicuM.  See  PhOfpkaric 
add, 

AciDuiK  PBiMOoxiritrk.  The  sulphtu-ic 
acid. 

AcibUM  succiHicu^.    See  Sucdtdc  acid. 

Act  irt7M  sux.PBt7  REUM.  Thc  acid  of  sul- 
phur. 

Acidum  sumnrRiculr.  See  Sulphuric 
acid, 

Acidum  suLPHimicuM  dilutum.  Jd^ 
dnin  ^rioScum  diuutum, '  SpiritUM  titritU 
tetndi. 
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Aci9UM  TBBTAAioux.  SoB  TartorU 
tuitL 

AcxDinc  TiTRiOLicra.  See  Sulpkuric 
add. 

AciDUM    tiTRIOlICUM    BILUTUM.      SeO 

Addum  tutphwriaimdiiutum. 

Tuke  of  suJpiiunc  acid»  a  duidouiioe  and 
half. 

Distilled  fratei',  fourteen  fluidoances  and 
half.  Add  the  water  to  the  acid  grackially* 
and  mix. 

Acjtf.    Steel. 

AcisEsiA,  A  loM  of  motion  and  stxeogth. 

Acis  I  BiLiosi.  (jidnus,  a  grape-etone ; 
socaUed  firoi»their  supposed  reiemblance.) 
The  small  glandiform  bodies  of  the  liyer, 
which  separate  the  bile  from  the  blood 
were  formerly  so  called:  they  are  now^ 
however,  more  properly  teemed  p^nidOL 
See  Uver.  I 

AcxxnoRii  TUHic.  Tunica  adtmmt.  The 
coat  of  the  ^e  ealled  the  vroa,  because 
the  ancients,  who  dissected  brutes,  obsenw 
ed  that,  in  them,  it  was  usaaUy  of  the  co. 
lour  of  an  unripe  grape. 

Aoivus.  (Agp'ape.)  The  glands  which 
iprow  together  in  clusters  are  edled  by  some 
adid  gicmdulMt, 

AcvASTiGOs.  A  species  of  synochus* 
wherein  the  febrile  heat  continues  of  the 
same  tenour  to  the  end.    Actuariu9, 

AcMB.  (From  wt^v  a  point.)  The  haght 
ovcritts  of  a  disease.  A  term  applied  by 
physicians  to  that  period  or  state  of  a  disi- 
ease  in  which  it  is  at  hei^t.  The  ancients 
distinguished  diseases  mto  fear  stages: 
1.  the  arche,  the  beginning  or  first  attadu 
3.  Jnadad*t  the  growths  3.  The  ocms^  the 
height  4.  Paracme^  or  the  decline  of  the 
diseue. 

AcMKUbA.    See  AdmeUa, 

AcwE.  Aena^  muh,  A  sniatt  pinpki  or 
hard  tubercle  on  the  face.  Foesius  savs, 
that  it  is  a  small  pustule  or  pimpie,  which 
arises  usually  about  the  time  that  the  body 
is  in  full  vigour. 

AcirssTis.  (From  «y  priv.  and  smumt,  to 
scratch.l  That  part  of  the  spine  of  the 
back,  wfiich  reaches  from  the  metaphrenon^ 
which  is  the  part  betwixt  the  shoulder- 
blades,  to  the  Icnns.  This  part  seems  to 
lukve  beeaoripradly  called  so  in  quadru- 
peds <MiJy,  because  thay  cannot  reach  it  to 

flCTitcb. 

AcoB.    (Amt)    The    sense  of  hearing 

AcoBLios.    (From  «  priv.  and  Mat\oi,  the 

belly.)    Without  belly.    It  is  applied  %& 

those  who  are  so  wasted,  as  to  appear  as  If 

thc^  had  no  belly.    Gofen. 

AcoiTus.  fAMMTf)  An  epithet  for  ho- 
ney, mentioned  by  Pliny :  because  it  hai 
no  sediment,  which  is  called  sMtw.  ' 

AcoirioH.  {AMovm)  A  psnicular  fotm 
of  medicine  among  the  ancient  physieUns^ 
made  of  powders  levigated,  and  probably 
Ifloe  coiUfHa  £ot  the  disorders  of  tlus  eyes. 
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AcoviuM.    A  little  mortar. 

ACONITUM.  (Of  this  pbnt  vartooa 
derivations  are  given  by  etymologists;  as, 
flutom  a  whet*tone  or  rodt,  beoMise  it  is 
usttidly  found  in  barren  and  rocl^  places : 
«,neg.  andjcovir,  dutt;  because  it  grows- 
Without  earth  or  on  barren  situations: 
(Utcfum,  f  sharpen;  because  it  was  used  in 
medicines  intended  to  quicker  the  sight  r 
auuif»,MM,  adbrl/  because  they  poison  dart* 
therewith:  or,  axan^ofuUf  to  accelerate; 
for  it  hastens  death.)  Aconite.  Wolfs- 
bane.   Monk^'s-hood. 

J.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lianaaa  sy»> 
tern.    Class,  Ps^om*^,  Trigyrdu, 

%  The  pharmacopoial  name  of  the  com- 
mon, or  blue,  wolt's4Ntfie.  Monk's-hood* 
Aconite.  Camarwn^  CmnUUku  CJynscsc- 
tamtm, 

M^nUum  napeOm  of  linnaeus  i-^fiiUrum 
ladrdU  Unmriduf  tuperni  iadoniwp  UmA 
9xata$i9, 

The  aconite  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
aa  an  ornament,  but  is  spontaneously  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  snd  some  other  north- 
ern psfls  of  Europe.  Avery  part  ef  the 
pbmt  is  strong^  pcSsonous,  but  the  Rx>t  is 
unquestionalMy  fhe  most  powtrfiil}  and 
when  first  chewed^  imparts  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  acrimony,  but  afterwards,  an  insensi- 
bility  or  stupor  at  the  apex  of  the  tongfve 
and  a  pungent  heat  of  thelips^  gum8,palat^ 
and  fijuoes  are  perceived,  followed  with  a 
general  tremor  and  sensation  of  chillinesi. 
The  juioe  applied  to  a  wound,  seemed  to 
affect  the  whole  nervous  system  i  even  bf 
keeping  it  long  in  the  hand,  or  on  the  bo- 
sum,  we  art  told»  unpleasant  symptcmis 
have  been  produced.  The  fatal  sytaptoiMi 
brought  on  by  this  poison  are,  ooovutsions, 
giddiness,  insanity,  violent  purgiags,  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  ftLint'a^  eold 
swoits,  and  death  itself.  Bf.  8toerk  sp- 
pears  to  be  the  first  who  gave  the  wolf^ 
bane  internally,  as  a  medicine;  and  sinee 
his  experiments  were  pubUshed,  1763,  it 
has  been  generally  and  sttceessfuUy  employ- 
*  ed  in  Germany  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  at  a  remedy  Ibr  ob- 
stinate rheumatisms ;  and  many  eases  are 
related  where  this  dbease  was  of  several 
years  duration,  and  had  withstood  the  c^ 
oacy  of  otheir  powerful  medieines,  as  mar- 
curV,  opimm,  antimony,  cicdta,  he,  yet,  in 
a  short  time,  were  entireW  cured  by  the 
aoonitum.  instances  are  alse  given  us  of 
its  good  effects  in  gout,  serophulous  swalU 
ihgs,  venereal  nodes,  amauroais,  intsrmit- 
tent  -fevers,  j^sralysis,  ulceration,  and 
sdrrhtts.  This  plant  has  been  generally 
prepared  as  an  exttact  or  inspissated  juice, 
afttt  the  manner  directed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh ahd  many  of  the  foreign  pbarmaco* 
pceitts  :  its  #ffieai^  is  much  dimimsbed  on 
being  iMg  kept.  Like  idl  vtrukmt  me- 
dicines, it  should  first  be  administered  In 
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small  dofes.  Stoerk  recommends  two 
grains  of  the  extract  to  be  rubbed  into  a 
powder,  with  two  drams  of  sum,  and  to 
begin  with  ten  mins  of  this  powder,  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  extract  is  often  giren  from  one  grain 
to  ten  for  a  dose ;  and  Stoll,  Scherekbeck- 
er,  and  others,  increased  this  quantity  con- 
siderably.  Instead  of  the  extract,  a  tinc- 
ture has  been  made  of  the  dried  leaves, 
macerated  in  six  times  their  weight  of 

Spirits  of  wine,  and  forty  drops  given  for  a 
ose.  Some  writers  say  that  the  napellus 
is  not  poisonous  in  Sweden,  Poland,  flee, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  napellus 
which  b  not  poisonous,  is  the  Aconitum 
lycoctonum  of  Linnaeus. 

Acopoir.  (From  et,  priv.  and  jimiov,  weari- 
ness.) It  sip^ifies  originally  whatever  is  a 
rem^y  as^amst  weariness,  and  is  used  in 
thb  sense  by  Hippocrates.  Aph.  v'di.  lib. 
ii.  But  in  time,  the  word  was  applied  to 
certain  ointments. 

AcoPA.  According  to  Galen  and  Pau- 
kis  ^gineta,  the  Aeopa  Pharmaca  are  re- 
medies  for  indispositions  of  body  which  are 
caused  by  long  or  vehement  motion.  So 
are  medicines  a^nsi  lassitudes. 

AcoR.  Acidity.  It  is  sometimes  used 
to  exjjress  that  sourness  in  the  stomach 
contracted  by  indigestion,  and  firom  whence 
flatulencies  and  acid  belch  mg  arise. 

AcoxDiiTA.  An  obsolete  term  for  Indian 
tutty. 

AcoxiA.  (From  «,  priv.  and  m^  to  sa- 
tiate.) Insatiability.  In  Hippocrates,  it 
means  a  good  appetite  and  digestion. 

AcoRiTSS  viiruM.  (From  eoeo^,  galan- 
gaL^  A  wine  mentioned  by  Doscorides, 
made  with  galangal,  liquorice,  &c.  infused 
with  wine. 

ACORN.  The  fruit  of  the  oak.  Acorns 
were  the  food  of  the  first  ages ;  but  when 
com  was  cultivated,  acorns  were  neglect- 
ed. Thry  are  of  little  use  with  us,  except 
for  fattening  hogs  and  other  cattle  and 
poultry.  Amunp  the  Spaniards,  the  acorn, 
or  glcaiM  ibericOf  is  said  to  have  long  remain- 
ed a  delicacy,  and  to  have  been  served 
up  in  the  form  of  a  dessert  In  dearths, 
acorns  have  been  sometimes  dried,  g^round 
into  meal,  and  baked  as  bread.  Bartholin 
relates  that  they  are  used  in  Norway  for 
this  purpose.  The  inhabitants  of  Cbio  held 
out  a  lon^  siege  without  any  other  food ; 
and  in  a  time  of  scarcity  in  France,  A.  D. 
1709,  they  recurred  to  this  food.  But 
they  are  said  to  be  hard  of  digestion,  and 
to  occasion  headaches,  flatulency,  and 
colics  In  Smoland,  however,  many  in- 
stances occur,  in  which  they  have  supplied 
a  salutary  and  nutritious  food.  With  this 
view  they  are  previously  boiled  in  water 
and  separated  firom  their  husks,  and  then 
dried  and  ground;    and   the   powder  is 


mixed  with  about  one  half,  or  one  third 
of  corn  flour.  A  decoction  of  acorns  is  re- 
puted gfood  against  dysenteries  and  colics ; 
and  a  pessary  of  them  is  said  to  be  useful 
in  immoderate  fluxes  of  the  menses.  Some 
have  recommended  the  powder  of  acorns 
in  intermittent  fever;  and  in  Brunswick, 
they  mix  it  with  warm  ale,  and  administer 
it  for  producing  a  sweat  in  cases  of  erysipe- 
las. Acorns  roasted  and  bruised  have  re- 
strained a  violent  diarrhoea.  For  other 
medical  uses  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
plied, see  Murray's  Appar.  Medic,  vol.  L 
page  100. 

From  some  late  reports  of  tlie  Academj 
of  Sciences,  at  Petersbuxgfa,  we  learn  that 
acorns  are  the  best  suMtitute  to  coflee 
that  has  been  hitherto  known.  To  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  oil>  properties  of  coffee, 
the  following  process  is  recommended. 
When  the  acorns  have  been  toasted  brown, 
add  fresh  butter  in  small  pieces  to  them, 
while  hot  in  the  ladle,  and  ittir  them  with 
care,  or  cover  the  ladle  and  shake  it,  that 
the  whole  may  be  well  mixed.  The  acorns 
of  the  Holm  oak  are  formed  at  Venice  into 
cups  about  one  inch  and  an  half  in  diame- 
ter, and  somewhat  less  in  depth.  They  are 
tised  for  dressing  leather  and  instead  of 
galls  for  dyeing  woollen  cloth  black. 

AcosTiMus.    A  lupin. 

ACORUS.  (A«if«r,  from  Mf».  the  pupil; 
because  it  was  esteemed  good  for  disorders 
of  the  eyes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  ifex- 
andria.  Order,  Digyrda.  Sweet<49ag. 
Sweeet-rush. 

AcoRcs  c ALAKus.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  caUmus  aromaticus.  See  Catamuf 
aromaiicua, 

AcoBus  PALUSTRis.    Seelriipobtttrit, 

AooRus  vsxus.  See  Calanutt  ar^mati. 
cut. 

AcoRus  VULGARIS.    Set  Me poluttnt, 

Ac  OS.  (From  et]a«yu«u,  to  heal.)  A  remedy 
or  cure. 

AcosMiA.  (From  «,  neg.  and  it#^iu«r, 
beautifol.)  Baldness;  ill  health:  irregularity, 
particuUrly  of  the  critical  days  of  fovers. 

AcosTx.  (From  tutoen,  barley.)  An  an- 
cient food  made  of  barley. 

ACOUSTICA.  (^cwtHca,  sc.  metUca' 
tnenta;  tuttt/raut  from  eutmnn  to  hear.)  Re- 
medies which  are  employed  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  sense  of  hearing,  when  wanting 
or  dimmished.  No  internal  remedies  of 
this  kind  are  known  to  produce  any  uniform 
effect. 

^couttic  neroet.    See  Auditory  nerves. 

Aewutk  duet.  The  external  passage  of 
thee»r. 

ACOUSTICS.  That  branch  of  general 
science  which  treats  on  the  origin,  propa- 
gation, and  perception  of  sound. 

AcBA.  (Arab.)  Jerai  nymphomania'  Cx. 
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cetsive  venereal  apftetite.    Tbe  time  of 
iBenttriMtion. 

AcBACiA.  (From  «,  pm.  and  «f<«c, 
strength.)  Acratia.  Mratia,  Debility,  or 
impotencey  from  reJazatioo  or  lost  tone  of 
tbe  parts.-    B^^ate*. 

AcKAXPALA  (From  «y  neg.  and  «f««niA«i, 
surfeu.)  Jcnepai09.  Bemediea  for  the  ef- 
fects of  a  debauch. 

Ae&iTxiMA.  (From  mmftOvif  unmixed 
wine.)  A  breaklaat  amooc  tbe  old  Gnreka, 
consifting  of  a  morsel  of  Wead,  soaked  in 
parr  unmized  wine.  Tbe  derivation  of  this 
word  ia  Hie  same  as  Acramm,  because  the 
wine  used  on  this  occasion  was  not  mised 
with  water. 

AcaATOKXLx.  (From  m^w,  pure  wine  { 
and  /trctxi,  honey.)  Mnlsom,  or  wine  mixed 
with  honey. 

AcBx.  (Ftxnn  ouifoc,  extreme.)  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  nose. 

AcasA.  (Prom  cx^oc,  extreme.)  Aerate- 
ria  Tbe  extrrmiUes,  I  e.  the  Iqp,  atms, 
nose,  and  ears. 

AcMMTAMjas.    See  Aeraifala, 

AcaxBsiA.  (From  mf£»^  accurate.  1  An 
exact  and  accurate  description  and  diag- 
nosis, or  distinction  of  diseihseB. 

ACRID.  {Acrit.)  A  term  employed  in 
medicine  10  express  a  taste,  the  character- 
istic of  which  i»  pungency  joined  with  heat. 

ACRIMONY.  {Acriwmnia^  from  acrit, 
acrid.)  ThiS  term  is  u^ed  to  express  f 
quality  in  substances  by  which  they  irri- 
tate^ corrode,  or  dii»solve  others.  It  has 
been  supposed  until  very  lately,  there  were 
acid  and  alkaline  acrimonies  in  the  blood, 
which  produced  certain  diseases;  and  al- 
though tbe  >hamoraI  pathology  is  nearly 
exploded,  the  term  venereal  acrimony  and 
some  others  are  >tUl  and  must  be  retained. 

Acsis.    Any  fractured  extremity. 

AcRMJA.  {From  tt,  priv.  and  M^tom^  to 
judge  or  separate.)  A  turbulent  state  of  a 
disease,  which  will  scarcely  suffer  any 
judgment  to  be  fbnned  thereof 

AcaiTDS.  (From  «,  neg.  and  afiKir,  to 
judge.)  Disease  without  regular  criftis,  the 
event  of  which  is  hszsrdous  to  ju^^. 

AcaoBTBTiA.  (From  ««{«c,  extreme, 
and  ^  to  cover.)  The  extremity  of  the 
prepuce. 

AcxocHxiatA.  (From  «jc^  extreme,  and 
X»ii»  a  hand.)  An  exercise  among  the  an- 
cients. Probably  a  species  of  wrestling, 
where  they  only  held  by  the  hands. 

AcaocHBuusifl.  (From  tut^t,  extreme^ 
and  XH*  &  hand.)  Gomeus  says,  it  signi- 
fies tlie  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of 
the  fingers;  X'^'^S^^g  ^  '^"b,  from 
the  scapuki  to  the  fingetr  end. 

AcBocHoxnov.  (From  m^oc,  extreme, 
^u)dx^«»a  string.)  Galen  describes  it  as 
a  round  excrescence  on  the  skin,  with  a 
slender  base  ;  snd  that  it  hath  its  name 
because  ^  jta  vtuatioo  00  the  aurftci  of 


the  skin.  Tbe  Greeks  caU  that  ( 
an  achfchtrtkn,  where  something  hard  con- 
cretes under  the  tkm,  which  b  rather 
rough,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skui,  slen- 
der at  the  base,  and  broader  above.  Tbote 
siae  rarely  exceeds  that  of  a  bean. 

AcRocouA.  (From  mm^h,  extreme,  and 
juiA«f,  a  limb.^  These  are  the  extremitica 
of  animals,  which  are  used  in  food,  aa  the 
feet  of  calves,  swine,  aheep,  oxen,  or  lamba, 
and  of  the  bratha  of  which,  jellies  are 
frequently  made.  Castellus  fit>m  Budcos 
adcls,  that  the  internal  paru  of  «nimala 
are  also  called  by  this  name ;  in  EngUsh 
Sibleit. 

Acaaoutxiov.  Castellus  says  it  is  the 
same  as  OUcrcnmn 

AcaoJtAsiA.  (From  «a^,  extreme,  and 
/MMot  madncfes.)  Total  or  incurable  mad- 
ness. 

AcaoMioJi.  (From  «ji^,  extremity,  and 
•^K,  ihe  slioiilder.)  A  ptn>cess  of  the  ica- 
pula  or  shouldcr-biudc     See  SeapuLi, 

AcaonnAUi;!!.  (A«^ft^«ucr,  from  «■{•<, 
extreme,  dinii  o/A^atAo<,  Uit  navel.)  wfcrtm- 
phalon.    The  tip  of  Uie  na^el. 

AcBOMruALoa.    Sei  AcromphaUuim, 

AcaoRiA.  (From  m^ot,  the  extremitr.) 
I'he  ampuutjon  ot  any  extremity,  as  a  fin- 
ger or  toe. 

AcBorATBos.  (From  «c^,  extreme,  and 
Mtfle<,  a  disesse.)  Aeroptuhut.  It  signifies 
literally  a  disease  at  the  top  or  superior 
part.  Hippocrates  in  his  treatise  De  8u- 
perfcetatione  applies  it  to  the  internal  ori- 
fice ot  the  uterus ;  and  in  Pradicu  lib.  ii. 
to  cancers,  which  appear  on  the  surfiice  of 
the  body. 

Acaor  ATBiTS.  See  Acropath*9, 

AcBons.  (Priim  «a<o^  the  cttremity,  and 
»4,  the  voice.)  Imperfect  articulation,  from 
a  fault  in  the  tongue. 

AcaorosTUA  (From  u^,  extreme,  and 
«««^,  the  prepuce.)  The  extremity  of  the 
prepuce ;  or  that  part  which  is  cut  0^  in 
circumcision. 

AcaorsudOH.  (From  «x^,  extreme,  and 
4«A»r,  naked.)  The  exiremity  of  the  de« 
'noded  glans  penis. 

AcaospBiAS  (From  a«^v,  the  extremity, 
and  4MA.0C9  black.)  Acr—pebt»,  The  biXMnus 
Dioscoridis,  or  wild  oat  grass ;  so  called 
becau.se  its  ears,  or  tops,  are  often  of  a 
blackish  colour. 

AcaesrxLos.    See  .^croi^/s^. 

AcaonmiA.  (From  «jc^c,  extreme.)  The 
extreme  pans  of  the  body,  as  the  banda, 
feet,  nose,  Stc. 

AcaoTxaiAsicvs.  (From  du^imfjst,  ex- 
tremities, and  this  from  *n^,  nmmu$,) 
The  amputation  of  an  extrenuty. 

AcaKrrBnoov.  (From  «^,  extreme^ 
and  3»/4oc,  thyme.)  Aerthgmia.  Acroify. 
mtum,  A  sort  of  wart,  described  by  C^ 
.sus,  as  hard,  rough,  with  a  narrow  basis, 
and  bxQidtop;  the  top  it  of  the  ook)ur  of 
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tfagnne;  it caiBy  splatt  aod  fadeedt.     Tiuf 
titai«iir  is  alio  caUed  Thtftmu, 

AeTJBA.  (From  0^,  to  break.)  ,4ae, 
Theelder4ree,  ao  caUed  firom  its  beiqg  ea- 
ailjfibroken.    See  Sambuetu. 

AcTixB.    Tbe  herb  Buniat  or  Mtpiu, 

AcToroBouaiio*  (From  me2iv,  a  ray,  and 
fiMXXm^  to  cast  out.)  Ivradiation.  it  is  ap- 
plied to' the  spirits,  oonyeyine  the  indina- 
tions  of  the  mind  to  the  body  :  it  is  siso 
called  Diradiath* 

ACTION.  .  (From  a^to  act.)  Any  fa- 
culty, power,  or  function  of  the  body, 
which,  by  physiologists  «re  usually  divided 
into  vital,  animal,  or  natural.  The  vit^l 
functions,  or  aotiunt,  sre  those  which  are 
absolutely  necesj^ary  to  life,  and  without 
which  animals  cannot  exist ;  as  the  action 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries.  The  natu- 
ral functions  are  those  which  are  instrumen- 
tal m  repairing  the  several  losses  which 
the  body  sustains :  digestion,  and  the  for- 
mation of  chyle,  &c.  fall  under  this  head. 
The  animal  actions  are  those  which  we  per- 
form at  will)  as  muscular  motion,  and  all 
the  voluntary  motions  of  the  body.  Each 
part  of  ihe  body  b  also  said  to  have  an  ac- 
tion peculiar  to  itself. 

ACTON  WATER.  A  purging  water 
procured  from  Acton,  a  village  near  Lon- 
don, where  is  a  well  that  affords  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  stsongest  purging  waters  near 
JLondon  ;  and  has  been  dnnk  in  the  quan- 
tity of  iW>m  one  to  thsee  pints  in  a^norning, 
against  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  affections. 
This  medioal«pring  is.  bo  longer  resorted 
to  by  the  public. 

Actual.  This  word  is  applied  to  juiy 
thing  endued  with  a  prepay  or  virtue 
which  acts  by  an  immediate  power  inherent 
mit :  it  is  the/feverse  of  potential ;  thus, 
a  ml-hot  iron  or  fire  is  called  an  actual 
cauttry,  in  oonlMMlistinction  from  caustics, 
which  arecalled  potential  cauteries.  Boil- 
ing water  is  sctually  hot ;  brandy,  prpdu- 
c'uigheatinthe  body,  is  potentially  hot, 
though  of  itself  cold. 

AewTAaioir.  (From  a^o,tD4u:t)  That 
change  wrought  on  a  medicine,  or  any 
thing  taken  into  the  body,  by  the  vital  heat, 
which  is  necessary,  in  older  to  make  it 
4et  and  have  iU  effect,  is  called  its  actua- 
tion. 

AcuiTAS.   Acrimony. 

Acumo.  (From  acifo,  to  sharpen.) 
The  sharpening  an  «oid  medicine  b^r  an«d^ 
ditien  of  sooiething  more  aoid ;  orm  gene- 
ral, the  increasing  the  force  of  any  medi- 
cine, by  ao  addition  of  something  that  hath 
the  same  sort  of  operatioii  in  a  grealet  de- 
gree. 

Acuxox  .  '(FnmMty  neg.and  »yxoi»,  to 
i#U  round ;  ao-c«Utd  because  its  fr^it  is 
-not  iavoUtsd  inncupyor  sheath,like  others.) 
Aad§$  The  fruit  or  Mom  of  the  ileZ|  or 
scarietoak. 


A  point.    The«xtSHiuty  cCa 


AOIUQS. 

Acujfui. 
bone. 

AconmcnrmA.  (From  oofs,  «  needle, 
and  fmrnetmra,  a  prick.)  Acupm^tutr ; 
blecdmg  perlbrmed  by  making  msay  small 
puDCtuies. 
AcnmsB.  P/ksk&kiis,  or  lead. 
Acvaov.  (From  «,  neg.  and  ju^  to 
happen.)  A  name  of  the  AUmma  s  so  call- 
ed because  it  produces  jio  effiect  if  taken 
internally. 

AcusFASVomis.  A  name  of  the  Sctmdix 
anthrisau^  the  shepherd's  needle,  (tf  Ye- 
nus's  comb.    See  Seaadix, 

Acimc.  Morbu*  etautu,  A  diseaee 
which  is  attended  with  violent  symptoms, 
terminates  in  a  few  days,  and  b  attended 
with  danger.  It  is  opposed  to  a  chronic 
disease,  which  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
not  so  generally  dangerous. 

AoiTTuiAcULUM.  (FTom  ncHtf  M  needle, 
and  Jmacmbim,  a  handle.)  Heister  calls 
the  portaigu'iUe  by  this  lUMne.  It  is  the 
handle  for  a  needle,  to  make  it  penetrate 
easily  when  stiching  a  wound. 

Acrisjs.  (JProm  «,  neg.  and  wm^  to  con- 
ceive.) In  Vogel'snosology  it  signifies  ade- 
fect  of  conception,  or  barrenness  in  wooaen. 
AcTBvs.  (From  «,  priv  and  au^,  autho- 
rity ;  so  nained  fi«m  its  little  note  in  me- 
dicine.) The  Jtrmca-fMntanOt  or  German 
leopard's-bane.    See  Arnica, 

As  SMOKi  A.  (From  «,  priv.  and  UifAmt  a 
genius  or  fortune.)  The  restlessness  and 
ansiety  telt  in  acute  fevers. 

Adaisks.  Sal-ammoniac,  or  muriate  of 
ammonia.    See  Muriat  anunw^. 

Abamas.  (From  «,  neg.  and  ^A/umtt,  to 
conquer ;  as  not  being  easUybK^tsn.)  The 
adamant  or  diamond,  the  most  precious  «f 
all  stones,  and  which  was  fermarty  sup- 
posed to  contain  extraordinary  cordial  vir- 
tues. 

Adaxitta.  Adamiium,  A  hard  stone 
in  the  bladder. 
Jdom'^  Appk.  Bee  Pmmm  Adomi. 
AaAM's  KBXDiJi.  Yuoea  ^Uriota  of  Lin- 
ncus.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  thick 
and  tuberous,  and  are. used  by- the  Indians 
instead  of  bread;  being  first  reduced  into 
a  coarse  meal.  This,  however,  is  only  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

Ababcis.  (From  «,  neg.  and /^aui*,  to 
.  tee.)  A  sid tish  conoret  ion  found  about  tlie 
reeds  and  grass  in  n  arshy  grounds  in  Gshu 
tis,  snd  so  called  because  it  hides  them.  It 
is  used  to  cle»r  thr  skin  with,  in  l^cosies, 
tetters,  %uo.  Dr.  Plott  gives  an  account  of 
this  pfoduetian  in  bis  Jf^tural  Mukay  «/* 
OxfortUhire  It  waafoitnerly  in  repute  ibr 
cleansing  the  skin  from  freckles. 
*  Ababmis.    An  ammoniacal  salt 

Ababbbck.     Auripigmentum,  or  orpi- 
ment 
Martictdatim    9tt  Arthrtdia, 
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AsDtFRAOtA.  (t^tn  ^»r,  Abundantly, 
amd  faym,  to  eit.)  IfisatiabUity.  A  vo- 
nciotm  appetite.     See  BuUmia, 

AtntrTKnxtt*tJi^.  (From  o/Aib,  to  »tM,) 
A  term  formerly  emptoycd  nt  synonymous 
iritli  epipkxf 999,  hat  now  orlly  applied  to  two 
portion!^  of  futures  of  the  skulL  See 
LttinMmekd  and  ^qndnmti  Snfure9. 

ADDiTAireirTVM  coLi.  See  ^ppen^cu' 
ta  €teei  vtntdf9nnd9* 

ABDC/CTUrt.  (Firim  a</,  and  <*««,  to 
draw.)  A  drawer  at  contractor.  A  name 
g'iyfn  JO  sereral  musclca,  #lios*  office  i*  to 
brfrig  forwards  or  draw  to^^tlier  those 
parts  of  the  bddy  to  whidi  they  tat  vMf^x- 
cd. 

ADDUCTOR  BRBVI8  FRM0RI9.  wfd- 
dWcror  femuri9  9ecundu9  of  Douglas.  TV/- 
cep9  9e€undu9  of  Winskw.  A  muscle, 
which,  witlt  tiie  addacftp^ongvtand  m4xptU9 
JemorU  forms  the  tricep9  addmxtvr  fsmtnit. 
It  is  sUuated  on  the  pOitertor  part  of  the 
thigh,  arising  temlmorra  /Vom  the  os  pobii 
near  its  joining  with  the  opposite  os  pubis 
below,  and  behmd  the  adductor  l9ngn9  ftmo- 
rUf  and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
into  tlie  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  linea 
aspera,  frora  a  little  bebw  the  trochanter 
minor,  to  the  beginning  of  the  msertion  of 
the  adductor  Unguw,  See  Trkepo  additclor 
femarU, 

AnDvcTOm  tnfoiiTS  nmitrs.  SM  Ad» 
^netor  langv9fefWtiM, 

Adducto*  #awoM#  mxxvotn.  9ee 
MdKCt^f  bfenoio  fimofU. 

AuDucToie  pawovis  TivrTos.  See  Ad- 
dactor  magTUtofitttorh, 

Addoctoh  raxoRis  avABTOs.  8ee  Ad* 
ducUr  ma^tnvjtmtrH' 

AODUCrrOH  INDICIS  pedis.  An  ex- 
ternal interosseous  muscle  of  the  flbre-toe, 
y/fhlch  arises,  ten<finoiis  and  deshy,  by  two 
origins,  from  f^e  tiiot  of  tlje  mSde  of  (he 
iltetatarsal  bofte  of  the  Ibr^oe,  ffom  tfie 
ootstcfe  of  the  rbot  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  ^reat-toe,  and  from  the  os  cune* 
iforme  m^^morn.  It  i»  Mwarted,  tendi- 
nous, into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  fbre-toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the 
fore-toe  inwards  from  the  rest  of  the  small 
toes. 

ADDUCTOR  L0N6US  FEM0BI3.  Ad- 
dttctm'finwri9  primuo  of  Douglas.  THcep9 
tntnut  of  Winsknr.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  posterior  part  of  ^De  thigh,  which,  with 
the  adductor  drmii,  and  magma  fem&Ho^ 
fbrms  the  tricefn  adductor  JetmH9.  It  arises 
bra  pretty  strong rotmdiah  tendoi^,  from 
the  imper  and  interior  part  of  the  os  pubb, 
and  fi^^ament  of  its  sjtidMiidrMis,  on  ^he 
itmer  tide  of  the  pectineus.  and  is  inserted 
along  (he  middle  patrt  cf  the  linea  aspenu 
See  'i>itep9  addut^/emorio, 

ADDUCTOR  IfAOHUS  PBMORIS. 
Adductor  fvK^ftiM  tmtiuo  ^  tfmartt$  of  Dcmg- 
las.  Trteept  magnm  of  Wmskwir.  A  mus- 
cle which,   with  tiie    addttdor   htrviofe^ 
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OTsrif,  and  the  adductor  iongH9  fomorio^ 
forms  the  Tricep9  adductor  femoHt.  It  ari- 
ses from  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  all  along 
the  flat  edge  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  from 
whence  it  goes  to  be  itwerted  into  the  linea 
a<pera  throughout  iu  whole  length.  See 
Trictpo  addnctar/emori9, 

ADDUCTOR  MINIMI  DIGITI  .PEDIS. 
An  internal  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot 
It  arises,  tendtnous  and  fleshy,  from  the  in- 
side c^  the  root  of  the  metatmal  bone  of 
the  little -toe.  It  is  inserted,  tendinoot* 
into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  little-toe.  I  u  use  b  to  poll  tbe  lit- 
tic.tne  in-»arJs. 

AnoocTOB  ocjTLU  See  JUctno  b9temu9 
ocuiL 

AoDccTOB  roLiTcia.  Bet  Addactor  poBl- 
C99  man(i9. 

ADDUCTOR  POLLICIS  MAlfUS.  Ad- 
dtictor  polScio.  Adductor  ad  mimwmm  dlgi» 
turn.  A  muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated  on 
the  hand,  which  arises,  Sesh?,  from  ahnoat 
tlie  whole  length  of  the  metaearpal  bone 
that  sustains  the  middle  finger;  trom 
thence  its  fibres  are  collected  together.  R 
is  inserted,  tendinous,  hHo  the  mner  palt 
of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the  tbunlb. 
Iu  use  is  to  pull  the  thumb  lowafdi  te 
fingen. 

ADDUCTOR  POUJCIB  VtSDB.  Ai^ 
ifrAenor  of  Winslow.  A  muscle  of  the  grest 
toe,  situated  on  the  fbot :  it  arises,  by  t 
long  thin  tendon,  from  the  ee  cmkts,  frafn 
the  OS  cubordea,  from  the  e»  cunelfbrihe 
externum,  aful  fhmi  the  root  of  the  met*- 
tarsal  bone  of  tlie  second  toe.  It  it  inseft* 
ed  into  the  e sternal  os  sesamoideum,  maid 
root  of  the  metatarsal  botie  of  the  great  t6e. 
Its  CMC  is  to  bring  thin  toe  nearer  tothetest. 

AnDucToR  raosTATA.  A  name  fiittn  b]f 
Sanctorini  to  a  muscle  whicfh  he  also  Calla 
J^evatcr  prootate,  and  whidi  Winslow  eifls 
Prootaticno  ouperior.  Albhms,  from  its  of- 
fice, had  very  properiy  called  ft  eomprttoor 
prooetau.    See  Compreooar  proota$4t, 

ADDUCTOR  TERTII  DIOITI  PED». 
An  internal  interosieous  nrascleof  tiiefettt* 
that  arises,  fendhKms  and  fleshy,  fi-om  the 
raets  of  the  meutarsal  bones  of  the  Uii^Q 
and  little  toe.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  in. 
to  the  outside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  third  toe.  Its  use  is  to  puR  the  &ird 
toe  outward. 

Anxe.    Soar  milk,  or  buttel^m9B, 

AmtctA.    See  Adectoo. 

AnacTOS.  Adeeh,  (ProM  ou  prir.  snd 
/aam,  to  bite.)  An  e^thet  ef  those  metfi- 
cines  which  relieve  fVom  pain,  by  Tsmoring 
the  uneasy  situation  caused  by  tbeetimu^ 
Ins  of  acrimonious  medicinet. 

AmsLraiA,  CA/ix^tfa,aielatioiL)  Hipi- 
pocratee  calls  diseases  by  tbk  name  that 
resemble  each  other. 

Absmoitia.  (Prom  «,  priv.  and  Itu/Amt  n 
genua  or  divinitjr  oc  fi>rtune.)  HiM>ocratea 
uses  this  woiid  for  uneaein^s.  fesllciiDes», 
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or  anxiety  felt  in  acute  diaetsef ,  and  aome 
bjraterie  fita. 

ADEN.  (AJ^w,  a  gland.)  A  gland.  A 
buba    See  Gland. 

ADxiriFoaK.  fjdeniformif  i  from  aluf, 
a  gland,  andy^rma,  rfaemblance.)  Glandi- 
Ibnn,  or  reserrbibiga  gland.  A  term  aoims 
limea  applied  to  the  prostate  gbnd. 

Adutdihtis.  An  epitbet  appKed  to  ul- 
cers which  eat  and  destroy  the  glands. 

ADENOGRAPHY.  (From  «/»r,  a  gland, 
and  >f(^as  to  write.)  A  treatise  on  tbe 
glands.    See  Gland. 

Adivoidss.  Glandiform :  resembling  a 
gland.  An  epithet  applied  alao  to  the 
prostate  gland. 

ADENOLOGY.  (From  «/w.  a  gland, 
and  \cy9(,  a  treatise.)  The  doctrine  of  tbe 
glands.    See  Gland, 

Adkitous  ABSCBSP.  (Mtcestut  adeno9tu  f 
fh>m  aJ'wr,  a  gland.)  A  hard  glandular  ab- 
acess,  which  suppurates  slowly. 

Adsphagia.  (From  «/«?,  abundantly, 
and  ^teyw,  to  eat.)  Insatiate  appetite.  See 
SuUnda. 

ADEPS.  Fat  An  oily  aecrelion  from 
the  blood  into  the  cella  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane.   See  Fat. 

ADEPS  ANSERINUS.    Goose-grease. 

ADEPS  SUrLL£.    Hog's-lard. 

Aditta  Msdiciva.  So  Paracelsus  calls 
tbat  which  treata  of  the  diseases  that  are 
iMHitraeted  by  celestial  operations,  or  com- 
municated m>m  bearen. 

AniFTA  FaiLOsojpiiLA.  Adept  philoso- 
phy. It  is  tbat  philosophy,  whose  end  b 
the  transmutation  of  mmcrals,  and  a  uni- 
versal remedy. 

Ararra.  (Prom  adipUcpPf  to  obtain.) 
Skilfiil  alchymists.  Such  are  called  so  aa 
pretend  to  some  extraordinary,  skill  in  chy- 
mistiy ;  but  these  have  too  often  proved 
either  enthusiaata  or  impostors.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  Jid^ta  PkU—ophia  are  alao 
called  Adepts. 

AsTLATus.  A  blast :  a  kind  of  erysipe- 
las. 

Adbatoba.  The  Malabar  nut->tree,  which 
ia  a  apecies  of  JuUida.  It  ia  uaed  in  India 
for  expelling  the  dead  foeiua  in  an  abortion, 
whidh  it  is  said  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  the  Zeylandic  language. 

ADHESION.  (From  adhare9^  to  stick 
to. )    The  growing  together  of  parts. 

ADHJBSIVE  INFLAM.MATION.  A 
term  lately  introduced  into  Surgery,  to  ex- 
press that  species  of  inflammation  which 
terminates  by  an  adhxsion  of  the  inflamed 
surfaces. 

ADHAsm  piASTsa.  A  plaster  made  of 
common  litharge  plaster  and  resin,  is  so 
called  because  it  is  used  for  its  adhesive 
pi-operties.    See  Emploitnm  retuut, 

.\DTAriiTTos.  (From  «,  neg.  and  J'm.xy^*, 
to  diiTuse,  scatter,  or  be  profuse.)  Decent 
in  point  of  dress.  Hippocrates  thinks  the 
dress  of  a  fop  derogatory  from  the  physi- 


cian ;  though  thereby  he  bides  hfia  ipM- 
rance,  and  obtaina  the  good  opinion  of  his 


cian; 

ranee, 

patients. 

ADIANTHUM.  AdUmium.  {mimlm, 
from  dCy  neg.  and  i*im^  to  grow  wet ;  so 
called  beciause  ita  leavea  are  not  eaaily 
made  m-et)  liaideniuiir.  The  name  of  a 
genua  of  planta  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
CUss,  Crypffomia.    Order,  FUiret. 

ADIANTHUM  CAPILLUS  VENERIS. 
Maiden-hair.  The  leavea  of  this  pUnt  arc 
somewhat  aweet  and  austere  to  the  palate, 
and  poaseaa  mucilaginous  qualities.  A  sy- 
rop,  the  agrop  de  capUkure  is  prepared 
from  them,  which  ia  much  eateemed  in 
France.  Orange-flower  water  and  a  pro- 
portion of  honey»it  b  aaid,  are  tisually  add- 
ed. It  acts  chiefl}^  aa  a  demulcent,  abeath- 
ing  the  inflamed  sides  of  tbe  glottb. 

ADiAimioM  AimsoM.  The  P9^ftrichum 
commune  of  linnxus.  It  possesses,  in  an 
inferior  de^free,  astringent  virtuea :  and  was 
formerly  given  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and 
calculous  complaints. 

AviAPHomovs.  A  term  which  implies 
the  same  with  neutral ;  and  is  particu- 
larly used  of  some  spirits  and  salts, 
which  are  neither  of  an  acid  nor  alkaline 
nature. 

Adialitbustia.  (From  the  privative 
particle  ot,  and  ^uamm,  perspir:  (A  di- 
minution or  obstruction  of  natural  perspi- 
ration, and  that  in  which  the  ancients 
chiefly  pbced  the  cause  of  fevers. 

ADiABaBOiA.  (From  «,  priv.  and  ^mfftm^ 
to  flow  out  or  through.)  A  total  suppres- 
sion of  all  the  necessary  evacuationa  from 
the  bowels. 

Adiatbobosus.  a  spirit  distilled  from 
tartar. 

Am  BAT.    Mercury. 

Aaicb.    (a/m.)    a  nettle. 

ADIPOCIRE.  rProm  adept,  fat,  and 
cer<i,  wax.)  A  substance  that  reaemblea 
aoap,  formed  by  a  conversion  of  animal 
matter,  placed  under  certain  circumstances. 
Whole  bodies  have  been  found  converted 
into  thb  substance. 

Adipusx  mbmbbabb.  (Membrana  adip9» 
Hh  from  adept,  fitt)  The  flit  collected  in 
tbe  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane.  See 
Fai, 

Adipsav.  So  the  Greeks  called  medi- 
cines, &c.  which  abate  thirst.  Hippocratea 
applied  .this  word  to  oxymel. 

ADIPSIA.  (From  «,  neg.  and  J'il*, 
tbirsi.)  A  want  of  thirst.  A  genns  ofdis- 
ease  in  the  clasa  Ucalee,  and  oader  #fyte- 
rexia  of  CullenV  Nosology.  It  is  mostly 
symptomatic  of  aome  dbease  of  the  brain. 

Adusos.  So  the  Gr^ks  called  the  Eg}'p. 
tiaa  palm-tree,  whose  fruit  b  said  to  be  the 
Myrobalan*.  The  tree  is  called  adiptot^ 
because  ita  fruit  quencbeth  thirst.  Theo- 
phrastus  calls  this  tree  Balanoe,  AUiptos 
b  alao  a  name  for  liquorice. 

Am&iex.-    Ammoniacal  salt. 
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AojuTosivM.  (From  ad  vA  jw9^  to 
help.)  A  name  of  the  kumerut,  from  iXs 
useiulnesa  in  lifUng  up  the  fore-arm. 

Adjuyaiitia.  Whatever  assists  in  obvi-* 
ating  disease. 

ADNATA  TUNICA.  {Adnata,  from  ad- 
na*cor,  to  grow  to.)  Albugitiea  ocuH,  Tu' 
fdca  aibu^meit  ocuS.  Thb  membrane  is 
mostly  conibunded  with  the  conjunctiva. 
It  is,  however,  thus  formed :  ^ve  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  eye,  take  their 
origm  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and 
the  sixth  arises  from  the  edge  of  it ;  they 
aie  all  meerted,  by  a  tendinous  expansion, 
ioto  the  anterior  p«rt  of  the  turdca  seleiroti' 
ca  ;  which  expansion  gives  the  whiteness 
peculiar  to  the  fore-part  of  the  eye.  It  Hes 
betwixt  the  telerotica  and  conjunctiva. 

Adoc.    Milk. 

ADONioir.  (From  A/Wk  the  youth  from 
whose  blood  it  was  feigned  to  have  sprung.) 
Adonium,    Southernwood, 

ADOPTER.  Tuinu  intermedhu,  A  chy- 
micai  instrument  used  to  combine  retorts  to 
the  cucurbits  or  matrasses  in  distillation, 
with  retorts  instead  of  receivers. 

Adob.    a  sort  of  com.  called  also  spelta. 

Ados.  Water  in  wh  icb  red-hot  iron  is  ex- 
tinguished. 

Ad  poiTDiTS  omnrrK.  The  weight  of  the 
whole.  These  words  are  inserted  in  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  or  prescriptions, 
when  the  last  ingredient  ought  to  weigh  as 
much  as  all  the  others  put  togetlier. 
Adba  buiza..  Blancflird  says  tlie  root  of 
the  Aristolochia  is  thus  named. 

ADBAcaHn.  The  strawberry  bay-tree. 
A  species  of  Arbutun. 

AoBAX.    Fossil  salt 

Adraragi.    (Indian.)    Garden-saflfron. 

Adrobolox.  (From  ei^§oc  large,  and 
0<itKoff  a  ziohe,  bole,  or  ouus.)  Indian  bdel- 
lium, which  is  coarser  than  the  Arabian. 

Adttriction,     Costiveness. 

AOSTRINGENTS.    See  Jttrmffcnt; 

Adustiok.  An  inflammation  about  the 
brain,  and  its  membrane,  with  a  hollow- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  a  pale  colour,  and  a  diy 
body. 

In  Sorgery,  adustion  signifies  the  same 
as  cauterization,  and  means  the- application 
of  ajif  si^tance  to  the  animal  body,  vrhich 
acts  like  fire.  The  ancient  surgeons,  espe- 
cially the  Arabians,  were  remarkably  fond 
c^  having  recourse  to  adustion  in  local  dis- 
eases :  but  the  hse  of  actual  heat  is  very 
rarely  admitted  by  the  modems. 

Advcvtitioits.  Any  thing  that  acciden- 
tally, and  not  in  the  common  course  of  na- 
tural causes,  happens  to  make  a  part  of  ano- 
ther ;  as  the  glands  in  stmmous  cases  are 
said  to  be  adventitious  glands,  in  dbtinction 
from  those  which  are  naturally  produced. 
It  is  also  used  in  opposition  to  hereditary; 
thus  gout  apd  scvofiilji  are  sometimes  here- 
ditary^  ani  very  oAea  adTentitiott8»  they 
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having  never  before  been  known  in  tlie 
finmily. 

Adt.  Abanga.  The  palm  of  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  from  which  is  prepared 
Thcmers  restorative. 

ADYNAMIA.  (A^i/wfcM :  from  «,  priv. 
and  ^vtttfASff  power.)  A  defect  of  vital  power. 

ADYNAMliE.  The  second  order  of  the 
class  neurotet  of  Cullen's  Nosolo^ ;  it  com- 
prebends  inycofie,  dyapeptia,  and  hjfpcckon' 
driatit. 

Adtvaxov.  (From  at,  neg.  and  luf^fMe, 
strength.)  Adynanmtiu  Among  ancient 
physicians,  it  signified  a  kind  of  weak  fac- 
titious wine,  prepared  from  must,  boiled 
down  with  water ;  to  be  given  to  patients 
to  whom  pure  or  genuine  wine  might  be 
hurtful. 

JEnoiA.  (Prom  «i^<m,  modesty ;  or  from 
«9  neg.  and  u^u,  to  see ;  as  not  being  de- 
cent to  the  sight)  The  pudenda,  or  parts 
of  generation. 

Adopbopuia.  (From  etiiro<:i,^d(sn<iti,  n 
+o^«i,  to  break  wind.)    A  term  used  by 
Suvrooffca   and  Sagar,  to  signify  a  flatus 
from  the  bladder,  or  from  the  womb,  ma- 
king its  escape  through  the  vagpna. 

JEoAOROFXLus.  (Fh>m  cu)ae)^o(,  a  wild 
goat,  and  pUa,  a  ball.)    ^egagrophila, 

1.  A  ball  fbund  in  the  stomach  of  deer, 
goats,  hogs,  homed  cattle,  as  cows,  &c. 
It  consists  of  hairs  which  they  have  swal- 
lowed fTxnn  licking  themselves.  They  arc 
of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  but  have 
no  medicinal  virtues.  Some  rank  these  balls 
among  the  Bezoart.  Hieronymus  Velschius 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  thb. 

2.  A  species  of  conferva  found  in  Wallen- 
fenmoor,  frcim  its  resembling  these  concre- 
tions, is  also  so  named. 

.£oiA8.  A  white  speck  on  the  pupil  of 
tlie  eye,  which  occasions  a  dimness  of  sight 

JEoiDzsL  AffHa,  A  disorder  of  the  eyes 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  Foesius  ^inks 
the  disease  consists  of  small  cicatrices  in 
the  eye,  caused  by  an  afflux  of  corrosive 
humours  upon  the  part.  But  in  one  pas- 
sage of  Hippocrates,  Foesius  says  it  signifies 
small  white  concretions  of  humours  which 
stick  upon  the  pupil,  and  obscure  the 
sight 

JEoiDioir.  A  collyrium  or  ointment  for 
inflammations  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes. 

JEgilops.  Wild  fescue  grass.  This  plant 
is  called  itgUopt  from  its  supposed  wtue 
in  curing  the  disorder  named  -Sgyiops.  It 
is  a  species  of  Br&mut  in  the  Linnxan  sys- 
tem. 

uEoivBTiA.  Malabrian  broom  rape.  A 
ipecies  of  Orobanche. 

Mbiu,    Jchhff.    A  film  on  the  eye. 

^oocxiLAS.  (Prom  «uf ,  a  goat,  and  ta^, 
a  hom :  so  calkd,  because  the  pods  were 
sap{>osed  to  resemble  the  horns  of  a  goat.) 
FcmugredL  See  TrigweUa  Fttntttn-grctcum, 
tniBwcera^ 
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^•MTHHOir.  (Erom  pug,  %  goat,  and 
oMd^,  destruction:  so  named  from  Die 
opinion  of  its  being  poisonous  to  goats.) 
Tournelbrt  says  it  is  the  Chamarododm- 
drong  now  the  AzeUa  pontica  of  Linnseus, 

.^oovTCHOs.  (From  euf  ,  a  goat,  and 
Mf»(  9  a  hoof;  becau>e  of  the  hardness  of  the 
seed.)    Cromwell.    See  Lithoapcrrmtm, 

.^OPODIUM.  (Prom  «if ,  a  gont,  and 
4r*f«  a  foot ;  from  its  supposed  reseroblaoce 
to  a  goat's  foot.)  Goatweed.  A  genus  of 
phnta  in  the  Linn  jean  system.  Cla^i  iVn- 
tandrfa  Order,  Digynia. 

.^^GOVOpivM.  roDAfiUAniA.  (Poda^arut, 
from  its  use  in  curing  the  podagra^  (»r  gout.) 
Goatweed.  This  plant  is  sedauve,  aiul 
was  formerly  applied  to  mitigate  pains  of 
gout,  and  to  relieve  pile.s  hut  not  now  em- 
ployed. In  its  earlier  state  it  is  tender 
ana  esculent. 

.^^pRosoroy.  (From  «i(,  a  goat,  and 
irigeo-ttToy,  a  face  ;  so  called  because  gxwts 
are  subject  to  defects  in  the  eyes,  or  from 
having  m  it  some  ingredients  named  after 
the  goat.)  A  name  of  a  lotion  for  the  eyes, 
when  inflamed. 

.ffiOYLOPS.  From  <t,f,  a  goat,  and  ^4, 
an  eye.)  A  disease  so  named  from  the  sup. 
position  ihat  goats  were  very  subject  to  it. 

The  term  means  a  sore  just  under  the  in- 
ner angle  of  the  eye.  Tlie  best  modem  sur- 
geons aeem  to  consider  the  aegylops  only  as 
a  stage  of  the  fistula  lachrymalis.  Paulus 
'  /Egineta  calls  it  ancliylops,  before  it  bursts, 
and  aegilops  after.  When  the  skin  covering 
theladifymal  sac  has  been  for  some  time  in- 
flamed, or  subject  to  frequent  returning  in- 
flammations. It  most  commonly  happens 
that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  afTecied  by 
it ;  and  the  fluid,  not  having  an  opportunity 
of  passuig  pff  by  them,  distends  the  infla- 
iim  skin,  so  that  at  last  it  becomes  sloughy, 
vid  bursts  externally.  This  is  that  state  of 
the  disei^  which  is  caUed  perfect  aigylop^, 
or  €gyUp*, 

.^TFTiA  xvscATA.  See  Bibitau  abeU 
mataiut. 

.^TiTtAcuif.  A  name  given  to  different 
unguents  of  the  detergent  or  corrosive  kind. 
We  ineet  with  a  bUck,  a  red,  a  white,  a 
simple,  a  compound,  and  a  magistral  M^^ 
tiacuro.  The  simple  JEgypiiacum,  which  is 
that  usually  found  in  our  shops,  is  a  compo- 
sition of  verdipis,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
boiled  to  a  'consistence.  It  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  take  its  name  from  its  dark  colour, 
wherein  it  resembles  that  of  the  natives  of 
Egypt  It  is  improperly  called  an  unguent, 
as  thoe  is  no  oil,  or  rather  fat,  in  it. 

lEnmivn  Phabmacvm  ah  aubju.  i!^tius 
speaks  of  this  u  excelleot  for  deterging 
fotid  ulcers  of  the  ears,  which  he  says  it 
cures,  though  the  patient  were  boni  with 
them. 

^leiocss.  (From  a«v  always  and  >^U4xv, 
sweet)    A  sweeibh  wine,  or  must 
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^iPA-miA.  (Prom  im^  always,  and 
w^^t  a  disease.)  Any  disease  of  long 
duration. 

Xm%l.    (From  «f,  brass,  so  calM  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  made  of  brass.)    A 
catheter. 
NmOtk,    The  apinal  marrow, 
.^o  HIS  IS.    Fermentaiioi).    Sprinkling  of 
the  whole  body. 

.^o RICH.  The  sedum  miy us, or  common 
hoube-leck 

.^oRA..    (From  «Mff»,  to  lift  up,  to  sus- 
pend on  liigli.]!    Exercise  without  muscular 
action  I  as  swinging.   A  species  of  exercise 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  Aeiius 
gives  the  following  account.      Gestation, 
while  it  exercises  the  body,  the  body  seems 
to  be  at  rest.     Of  the  motion  there  are  se- 
veral kinds.  First,  svinging  in  a  hammock, 
which,  at  the  decline  of  a  fever,  is  beneficial. 
Secondly,  being  carried  in  a  litter,  in  whiol) 
tlie  patient  either  sits,  or  lies  along.    It  is 
useful  when  the  gout,  stone,  or  such  other 
disorder,  attends,  as  does  not  admit  of  vio- 
lent motions.     Thirdly,  riding  in  a  chariot, 
which  is  of  service  in  most  clironical  disor. 
ders;  especially  before  the  more  violent 
exercises  can  be  admitted.    Fourthly,  sail- 
ing  in  a  ship,  or  boat.    This  produces  va- 
rious effects,  according  to  the  different 
agitation  of  the  waters,  and,  in  many  tedi- 
ous chronical  disorders,  is  efficacious  be- 
yond what  is  observed  from  the  most  skilful 
administration  of  drugs.    These  are  instan- 
ces of  a  passive  exercise. 
^auK.    Equally.    The  same  as  wa, 
AER.    The  fluid  which  surrounds  the 
globe.     See  Mr  and  Jtmotphere, 
i£pos    An  excrescence^  or  protuberance. 
iExA.     Uamel,  or  lolium. 
iEaiTis    The  JnagaUU^  or  pimpemell. 
AEROLOGIA.  (AupcKfy^Li  from  «<«{,  the 
air,   and  xcyoc.  a  discourse.)      Aertdogice. 
Aerology.     That  part  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  air. 
Akrologicx.    Bte  AeroUgia* 
Abrombli.    Honey,  dew ;  also  a  name 
for  manna. 

Abrophobi.  (From  eui^,  air,  and  ^bor» 
fear.)  Accordinf^  to  CoeUus  Aurelianus, 
some  phrenetic  patients  are  afraid  of  a  lucid 
and  others  of  an  obscure  air:  and  these  he 
calls  acrophobi. 

Abrophobia.  Fear  of  air,  or  wind. 
A  symptom  of  ihe  phrenitis ;  also  a  name 
of  Hydrophobia. 

Abrosis.  The  aerial  vital  spirit  of  the 
ancients. 

Arossus  lapis.  So  Fliny  calls  the  Xa- 
pu  Calaminarttt  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  was  a  eopper  ore. 
J&RVCA.    Verdigris. 
iERUGa    (From  -r*,  copper.)    Jt^agm'. 
Al^nixadir. 

1.  The  rust  of  any  pet^l,  pMrtiQultriy  of 
copper. 
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2.  Vefdjgriae.    8e«  Verdigrite. 

^Qoo  jTAATAjuvTA'  See  SuUuets* 
cnfirL 

^cfiBoxYT«B$ii.  The  obscene  Un- 
guA|^  of  tb«  deiiriotti. 

iiSCULUS.  (.«:ffc«/tt#,  from  Mco,  food.) 
Honse-chetftmit  1*he  name  of  a  genus  of 
.  p|ju>t&  in  ibe  Ltnnxan  Byttem.  CUm,  IT^ 
tandria,    Order^  JfoMgynia, 

iEscvurs  HippocASTAHUK.  The  sys- 
tematic MVfie  for  the  hippocastanum.    S^^e 

AsEQAVvu,    Aiiricalcuin,  or  brass. 

j£sTA«Bs.  Freekles  in  the  fuce  ;  sun^ 
burnii))^. 

JEstpaaha.  Incineration,  or  burning 
of  the  flesh,  or  any  other  p«t  of  the  body. 

J£sT«ABiiiM.  A  stove  for  conveyini^ 
heat  to  all  parts  of  the  body  at  once.  A 
kind  of  vapour  baih.  Atapourbath  ./fm- 
iro4e  Parey  calls  an  instrainent  thus,  which 
he  describes  for  conveying  heat  u>  any  par- 
tiddar  part.  Pa4mMriu*,  de  morhi*,  conta- 
Mii*^  gives  a  contrivance  under  this  name, 
m  sweating  the  whole  body. 

JEsTVATio.  The  boiline  up,  or  rather 
the  fermenting  of  liquors  when  mixed. 

jEsroB  voLATious.  (From  ^tttu*,  heat, 
ind  vo/o,  to  flv.)  According  to  Vogel,  sy- 
Dooymoas  with  phlogosiB.  Sodden  heat,  or 
scorching,  which  soon  goes  off,  but  which 
Ibr  a  thne  reddens  the  fioe. 

iCTUER.  (Aifiiif ,  a  supposed  fine  subtile 
fluid.)  Liquor  mtkireut.  Ether.  JEthtr 
stUpkmricui,  nitrotu*,  muriatieut,  according 
to  the  acid  from  which  it  is  formed  com- 
bined with  alcohol.  A  voUtile  liquor,  ob- 
tained, by  distillation,  form  a  mixture  of  al- 
cohol and  a  concentrated  acid. 

The  medical  properties  of  sether,  when 
taken  internally,  arc  antispasmodic,  cordial, 
and  stioMdant.  Against  nervous  and  ty- 
phoid fevers,  all  nervous  diseases,  but 
especially  tetanic  affections,  soporose  dis- 
eases from  debility,  asthma,  pijsy,  spas- 
modic colic,  hysteria,  Ice  it  always  enjoys 
some  share  of  repuUtioo.  Regular  prac- 
titioners seldom  give  so  much  as  empirics, 
who  sometimes  venture  upon  large  quan- 
tities,  with  incredible  benefit  Applied 
exteniaUy,  it  is  of  service  in  the  heaaach, 
toothaeh,  and.  other  painful  affections. 
Thus  employed,  it  it  capable  of  producing 
two  very  opposite  effects,  accoroing  to  its 
management  I  for,  if  it  be' prevented  from 
evaporating,  by  covering  the  place  to  which 
h  is  applied  closely  with  the  hand,  it  proves 
A  powerful  stimulant  and  nibefueieiit,  and 
excites  a  sensation  of  burning  beat,  as  is  the 
ease  with  solutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol, 
or  tBfpentine.  In  tliis  way  it  is  frequently 
iise4  ht  removing  panis  in  the  head  or  teeth. 
On  thi  contrary,  if  it  be  dropped  on  any 
jMTt  of  the  body,  exposed  freely  to  the  air» 
ita  n^iA  evapoimtion  produciM  an  itteoie 
dticet  oCoM ;  Md  M  tbis  if  tttended  with 
a  proportional  diminution  of  bulk  in  the  part 


applied,  in  this  way  it  has  Atquently  oontri- 
biited  to  the  reduction  of  the  intestine,  in 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

iCTUEaBA  uxaSA.  I'he  Eryngium  was 
so  called. 

iETH  B B  B  AL  OH-  Ao  animal  or  vejgetable 
oil,  highly  rectified,  paruking,  as  it  w^re, 
of  the  nature  of  ether. 

i£THRR  SULPHUKICl  8.  A'apthavitri- 
ciL    jEther  VitrUlieu:     Sulphuric  ether. 

Take  of  rectified  spirit, 

Salphuric  acid,  of  each,  by  wei{>bt,a  pound 
and  a  half. 

pour  the  spirit  into  a  fi^lass  retort,  then 
grsdtially  add  to  it  the  acid,  shaking  it  after 
each  addition,  and  taking  csre  tJjat  their 
temperature,  during  the  mixture,  may  not 
exceed  120  degrees.  Immerse  the  retoit 
very  cautiously  to  a  sand  bath,  previously 
heated  to  200  degrees,  so  that  the  liquor 
may  boil  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  let  the 
Kther  pass  over  into  a  tubulated  receiver* 
to  the  tubulure  of  which  another  receiver  is 
applied,  and  kept  cold  by  immersion  in  ice* 
or  water.  Btfttil  the  liquor  until  a  heavier 
part  also  begins  to  piss  over,  and  appear 
under  the  sether  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver. To  the  liquor  wluch  remains  in 
the  retort,  pour  on  twelve  fluidounces  more 
of  alcohol*  and  repeat  the  distillation  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  is  mostly  employed  as  an  excitant,  ner- 
vine, antispasmodic,  and  diuretic,  in  cases 
of  spasms,  cardialgia,  enteralg^  fevers, 
hysteria,  cephalagis,  and  spasmodic  asthma. 
The  dose  is  from  g^  xx  to  ^ij.  Externally 
it  cures  toothach,  and  violent  pains  in  the 
head.    See  ^ther, 

.CTHER  RECTIFICATUS.  ^thtr  vi'- 
trioliau. 

Take  of  sulphuric  Kther,  fourteen  fluid- 
ounces. 

Fused  potash,  half  an  ounce, 

Distilled  water,  two  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  potash  in  the  water,  and  add 
thereto  the  aetlier^  shaking  them  well  to- 
gether, until  they  are  mixed.  Uutly,  by 
means  of  a  temperature  about  200  degrees, 
distil  over  twelve  ounces  of  rectified  atther, 
fh)m  a  large  retort  into  a  cooled  receiver. 
'  Sulphuric  xther  is  impregnated  with  some 
sulphuric  acid,  as  is  evident  in  tJie  smell, 
and  with  some  stiierial  oil :  and  these  re- 
quire a  second  process  to  separate  tliem. 
Potash  unites  to  the  acid,  and  re<)uires  to  be 
added  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities,  for  the  purpose  uf  neutralizing 
it ;  and  it  also  form«  a  soap  with  the  oil.  It 
b  advantageous  also  to  use  a  less  quantity 
of  water  tmm  exists  in  tlie  ordinary  solution 
of  potash :  and  therefore  the  above  dirtx- 
tiens  are  adopted  in  the  last  London  Phar- 
■Meopsua.    Fov  its  virtues,  see  JEther, 

.^rrmOPS.  a  term  applied  formeriy  to 
MTPeral  preparations,  because  the  powder 
befomea  of  a  black  colour,  like  the  akin 
of  an  ^Ethiopian. 
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iETBion  AVTixoiTAius.  A  |)rep«rft. 
tion  of  antimony  and  mercury,  once  in  high 
repute,  and  stiU  employed  by  tome  practi- 
tioners in  cutaneous  diseases.  A  few  grains 
are  to  be  given  at  first,  and  the  quantity  in- 
creased as  the  stomach  can  bear  it. 

iETHiops  nABTiAus.  A  preparation  of 
iron,  formerly  m  repute,  but  now  neglected. 
iETHiops  xiiTERAi.  The  substance 
heretofore  known  by  this  name,  is  called, 
by  the  London  College,  Hydrargynis  cum 
sulphure  ;  by  the  Ediiibui^,  Suiphuretum 
llydrargyri  nigrum;  and  by  ihat  of  IKibltn, 
Hydrargyrum  sulphuratum  nignim. 

Ethmoid  artery.     See   Ethmoid  arieryi 

Athmdd  bone.      See  Ethmoid  bone. 

MrnvK.    A  chymical  furnace. 

i£THOCBS.  Mtholicet,  Superficial  p«is- 
tules  in  the  skin,  raised  by  heat,  a*  boils, 
fiery  pustules. 

iETHUSA.  (Prom  <uOs<rgt,  beggarly.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  dn- 
naean  system.  Class,  Pentandiia,  Order, 
nigyma. 

i£THU8A  XBmr.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  meum  of  the  FbarreacopcBias.  See 
Meum  ^thamanticufn. 

-/Ethya.    a  mortar. 

iETioi  PHLBBM.  Eagle  veins.  The 
veins  which  pass  through  the  templss  to  the 
head,  were  so  called  formerly  by  Ruliis 
Ephesius. 

itTIOLOGY.  (AnuxcyioL :  from  «i7#at,  a 
cause,  and  xo>oc,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  causes  of  diseases. 

iETOCiOM.  JEtoUum.  The  granumc  ni- 
dium. 

iETOHTCKiux.    See  Lithotperiminu  . 

APFKCTION.  (This  is  expressed  in 
Greek  by  4ratdo<:  htwct  pathemaf  pattio.) 
This  tenn  indicates  any  existing  disorder  of 
the  whole  body,  or  a  part  of  it»  us  hysterics, 
colic,  leprosy.  Thus  by  adding  a  descrip- 
tive epithet  to  tlte  term  affection,  most 
distempers  may  be  expressed.  We  say 
febrile  afiTection,  cutaneous  affection,  &c. 
using  the  word  affection  synonymously  with 
disease. 

AFFINITY.  CjiffinitM,  a  proximity  of 
relationship.)  Hie  term  affinity  is  used 
indifferently  with  attraction.  See  Jttrae- 
tion, 

Jijfinity  of  jiffgregntion.  See  Attraction 
of  Aggregation, 

Affinity  of  Composition,  See  Attraction, 
chymical, 

Jffinity,  compotmd,  AVhcn  thive  or  more 
bodies,  on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity, 
unite  and  form  one  homogeneous  body,  tlien 
the  affinity  is  termed  compound  afiinity  or 
attraction :  thus,  if  to  a  solution  of  sugar 
and  water  be  added  spirits  of  wine,  these 
tliree  bodies  will  form  a  homogeneous  li- 
quid by  compound  affinity.    Ste  Mtraction, 

Affinity,  double.  Double  elective  attrmc- 
tion.    When  two  bodies,  each  comisting  of 


two  elemmtary  partly  come  into  «NitBct» 
and  are  decomposed,  so  that  their  elements 
become  reciprocally  unit^  and  produce 
two  new  compound  bodies,  the  deconpoei- 
tion  is  then  termed,  decomposition  by  don- 
ble  affinity :  thus,  if  we  add  connDon  salt, 
which  consists  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda, 
to  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  composed  of 
nitric  acid  and  silver,  tkese  two  bodies  will 
be  decompounded ;  fbr  the  nitric  acid  tmitet 
with  the  soda,  and  the  silver  with  the  muri- 
atic acid,  and  thus  may  be  obtained  two 
new  bodies.  The  common  aalt  and  nitrate 
of  silver  therefore  mutmlly  lieoompose 
each  other  by  what  is  called  ibuble  affinity. 
See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  inietmediaie.  Appropriate  affi- 
nity. Affinity  of  an  mtermediam— 'is,  when 
two  substances  of  different  kinds,  that  show 
to  one  another  no  component  affinity,  do, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  third,  combine,  and 
unite  into  a  homogeneous  whole :  thus,  oil 
and  water  are  substances  of  different  k'mdfl» 
which,  by  means  of  alkali,  combine  and 
unite  into  an  hoinogeneous  substance :  bence 
the  theory  of  lixiviums,  of  washing,  &c. 
See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  guieecent,  Mr.  Kirwan  employs 
the  term  Qtdooconi  affinity  to  mark  that,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  principle  of  each  com- 
pound of  two  bodies,  decomposed  by  dou- 
ble affinity,  adhere  to  each  other  {  and 
Diveliert  aJSnity,  to  distinguish  that  by 
which  the  princi|>les  of  one  body  unite  and 
change  order  with  those  of  the  other :  thus 
sulphate  of  potash  or  vitnolatcd  tartar  is 
n<}t  completely  decomposed  bv  the  nitric 
acid  or  by  lime,  when  either  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  separately  presented;  but  if  tbe 
nitric  acid  be  combined  with  lime,  thi« 
nitrate  of  lime  will  decompose  the  sulphate 
of  potash.  In  this  last  case  tbe  affinity  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  alkali  is  weak- 
ened by  its  affinity  to  the  lime  This  acid» 
therefore,  is  subject  to  two  affinities,  the 
one  which  retains  it  to  tlie  alkali,  called  qui- 
escent, and  tlie  other  which  attracts  it 
towards  the  lime,  called  divellent  affinity. 

Affinity,  diveiloiit,    Set  Affinity  quietcent, 

affinity  redproeoL  When  a  compound 
of  two  bodies  is  decomposed  by  a  third ; 
the  separated  principle  being  in  its  turn 
capable  of  decomposing  the  new  combina- 
ti.n. 

Affinity,  ohnple.  Single  elective  Attrac- 
tion.  It  a  body  consist inr  of  two  compo- 
nent parts,  be  decomposed  on  the  approach 
of  a  third,  which  has  a  greater  affinity  with 
one  of  those  component  purts  than  with  the 
otlier,  then  the  decomposition  is  termed 
decomposition  by  simple  affinity;  for  in- 
stance, if  pure  potash  be  added  to  a  com* 
b'mation  of  nitric  acid  and  lime,  the  union 
which  existed  between  these  two  bodies 
will  cease,  because  the  potash  combines 
with  the  nitric  Ki4»  aid  tbe  lime  bein|f 
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djtennged  k  precipitated.  Tbe  reason  if, 
that  the  nitric  acid  has  a  gieater  affinity  for 
the  pure  potash  than  for  the  lime,  therefore 
it  deserts  the  lime,  to  combine  with  tbe 
potash.  When  two  bodies  only  enter  into 
cbymieal  union,  the  affinity,  which  was  the 
cause  of  it,  is  also  termed  simple  or  single 
elective  attraction ;  thus  the  solution  of 
sucar  and  water  is  produced  by  simple 
alSiuty,  because  there  are  but  two  bodies. 
See  JlitracihiL 

Afiiov.  AjpMm.  An  Arabic  name  for 
opioo. 

AoLLTCU.  (From  ad  and/ctre,  to  blow.) 
A  vapour  or  blast.  A  species  of  erysi- 
pelas,  which  attacks  people  suddenly,  so 
named  upon  the  enoiieous  supposition  that 
it  was  produced  by  some  unwholesome  wind 
blowing  on  the  part. 

Amisio.  .  Pouring  a  liquor  upon  some- 
thing ;  but  sometimes  it  means  the  same  as 
M/^iMio,  a  cataract 

Afier-btrth.     See  Placenta. 

ArvuuM.    An  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

AoA  CaBrnufsiVK.  The  small  Spanish 
tnilk-thistle. 

Agaulctatio.    See  Agalactia, 

Agalactia.  (A>«ex9U(7«t :  from  a,  priv. 
jmd  ytXA,  milk.)  AgalaxU^  AgalacHo.  Aga- 
tactatio,    A  defect  of  milk  in  childbirth. 

AoALACTOs.  (From  «,  priv.  and  yau^ 
milk.)  An  epithet  given  to  women  who 
have  no  milk  when  they  lie  in, 

AoALACTOS.    See  Agalactia, 

Aoalazts.    See  Agalactia. 

AoAUJOcai  vxRK  uojrux.  See  Lignum 
dl0e». 

AeAixuei.  Agallugum*  A  name  of  the 
agallochum  or  aromatic  aloe. 

Agaric.    See  Agaricut. 

AeAKAGomu.  A  species  of  agaricus 
or  fungus. 

AGARICUS.  (Ay^txdf.  from  Jgaria,  a 
town  in  Asia ;  or  i'rom  Agarut^  a  river  in 
Sarmatia,  now  Malowouda.)  Agaric.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  linnaeaQ 
'system.  Class,. OrKfUofflmia.    Order,  fi/w^i. 

AoABious  CBiRUAooaux.  Agaricut  qver- 
c^%.  Fta^ut  igniaritu.  Boletua  igniariu*. 
Agaric  of  the  oak.  Touchwood  boletus. 
Female  agaric  This  fungus  Moletut  ig^ 
niariuM  of  Linnaeus  :^-acai<Ztf  puhnnatua 
levi4,  pvrit  tenuittiimu,  has  been  much  used 
by  surgeons  as  an  external  static.  Thougli 
still  employed  on  the  Continent,  the  sur- 
geons in  this  couniry  have  woX.  much  confi- 
dence in  it. 

AcAJticus  ALBra.  The  plant  known  by 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeiaM,  is  the  Bote- 
4ift  lariciB  of  Linnaeus;  so  called  from 
its  being  met  with  on  old  larch  trees,  in 
difierent  parts,  of  Europe.  Several  prepa^ 
rations,  as  troches,  an  extract,  and  pills, 
aie  ordered  to  be  made  xvith  it  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  which  are  adminisieied 
against  phtliisical  complainT^. 
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AeAUveinff.    See  AgaUugi, 

AoABicvs  cAKPBSTRis.    Sco  iifiitArssm. 

AoAaicirs  chatabsixos.  A  species  of 
funipis,  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  French. 
Broiled  with  salt  and  pepper,  it  has  mudi 
the  flavour  of  a  roasted  cockle. 

Agaricos  cimvamomxus.  Brown  Mush- 
room. A  species  of  agaricus,  of  a  pleasant 
smelL  When  broiled,  it  gives  a  good 
flavour. 

AsABicus  Bsuciosus.  This  fungus  well 
seasoned  and  then  broiled  has  the  exact 
flavour  of  a  roasted  muscle.  It  is  in  season 
in  September. 

AoABicos  mvscABius.  Bug  Agaric,  so 
called  from  its  known  virtue  in  d^troying 
bugs.  This  reddish  fungus  is  the  Jgaricut 
mu9carius  of  Linnaeus  i^^tipitatuM,  lamellit 
ditnidiatU  aoHiariit^  ttipite  volvato,  apice  di" 
latatot  ban  ovato.  The  use  of  this  v^peta- 
ble  is  not  much  known  in  this  country. 
Haller  relates  that  six  persons  of  Lithuania 
perished  at  one  time,  by  enXxn^  thb  kind  of 
mushroom,  and  that  in  others  it  has  caused 
delirium.  It  is  employed  externally  to 
strumous,  phagedenic,  and  fistulous  ulcers, 
as  an  escharotic 

AoARicus  piPXBATos.  The  plant  thus 
named  by  Linnaeus,  is  the  pepper  mush- 
room, also  called  pepper  agaric.  It  is  the 
Fungus  piperatus  albu8,lacteo<«Ucco  turgens 
of  Ruy.  Fungus  albus  acris.  When  finely 
taken,  fatal  consequences  are  related  by 
several  writers  to  have  been  the '  result. 
When  this  vegetable  has  even  lost  its  acrid 
juice  by  drying,  its  caustic  quality  still 
remains. 

AoARicus  PBATBH8B.  Tho  Chsmpig- 
nion  of  Hudson's  Flora  Anglica.  This  plant 
has  but  little  'smell,  and  is  rather  dry,  yet 
when  broiled  and  stewed,  conununicales  a 
good  fluvour. 

AeARicvs  vjOLAGBus.  Violot  mushroom. 
Tliis  fungus  requires  much  broiling,  but 
when  sufficiently  done  and  seasone(£  it  is 
as  delicious  as  an  oyster.  Hudson's  bul- 
bosus  is  only  a  variety  of  this. 

AeB.  The  ancients  reckoned  six  stag^ 
of  life  :  puerilia,  childhood,  which  is  to  the 
fifth  year  of  cup  age  / — adoiescentia^  vouth, 
reckoned  to  the  eighteenth,  and  youth  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  tbe  twenty-fifth  year ; — 
jNventus,  reckoned  from  the  twenty-fifth  to 
the  thirty-fifth  year ; — virilis  ataa,  manhood, 
fi-om  the  ti»irt>' -fifth  to  the  fiftieth  year; — 
9eiiectu9,  old  age^  from  fifty  to  sixty  \-<repita 
tetuMy  decrepid  age,  which  ends  in  death. 

Agbkesia.  {Kyttnatit '.  from  et,  neg.  and 
yifo/xAi^  to  beget.)  Impoleucy  in  man.  A 
teiiTi  employed  by  Vrgel.  It  i**  synonymous 
witlj  anaphroiUtia  and  dyspernuititmut. 

Ao£R.    Tlie  common  earth  or  soil. 

Ar.F.B  KATURJB.     Thc  womb. 

AoKBATUS  XAPis.  {Ageratus  common.) 
A  s'.oiie  used  by  cobblers.  It  is  ridiculously 
said  to  be  discutient  and  gently  astringent 
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If  it  possess  wf  such  tirtue4,  it  probtMy 
contains  in>n;  a  stipposttintY  ciotiiltemuwed 
hy  it»  being  used  in  dyttng. 

AcKRATtfiv.  {Ay^of :  frwtt  *,  prh,  artd 
)4>^,  9enectn9 1  neveftr  old,  erer  g^reen ;  be- 
cause its  flowers  prc<«efTC  their  beauty  a 
long"  tirte.)    See  AckiiUta  ageratum. 

AoBs.  (Ffom  «>#f,  tricked;  so  called 
because  it  is  generally  the  instmment  of 
wicked  acts.)  The  palm  or  hollow  of  the 
hand. 

AGEUSTIA.  (From  «,  neg.  and  ymfjimt^ 
gutto,  to  taste.)  Affheuuhit  ApoguetHOt 
Apogrutig. 

A  def<M:t  or  loss  of  taste.  Gallon  ranks 
this  as  a  g^nus  of  disease  in  the  class 
bcalet  and  order  tfyettathetU.  The  causes 
are  ferer  or  palsy,  whence  he  forms  two 
Bipecie^ :  the  latter  he  calls  organic,  arising 
from  some  affection  in  the  membrane  of 
tlie  tongne,  by  which  relishing  things,  or 
those  which  have  sonw*  taste,  are  prevented 
fh>m  coming  into  contact  with  the  nerves  : 
the  other  atonic,  arising  without  any  affec- 
tion of  the  tongue. 

AootuTiwAHTTA.  Adhcsive  medicines 
which  heal  by  causing  the  parts  to  stick 
together. 

AGctrnsrATio.  Agglutination.  The 
adhesive  union  or  sticking  together  of  sub. 
stances. 

AooicTrno.  Obstruction  in  the  oeso- 
phagus,  or  a  difficulty  in  swaHowing. 

Aggiteoats  oLAiTDs.  (Piom  oggrfgo,  to 
assemble  together.)  An  assemblage  of 
glandB,  as  those  of  the  intestines^ 

Aggregation,  affimhf  of.    See  Attraction, 

AomusTiA.    See  Agemtia, 

Asis.    The  thigh  or  femur. 

AorrAToiuA.  Convuhire  diseases,  of 
those  called  clonic. 

AoLACTATio.    Deft^  of  milk. 

AoLAXis.     See  JEgtde9, 

AouA.  AgUitm,  A  shining  tubercle  or 
pustule  on  the  face.  White  specks  on  the 
eye. 

AoMA.    Agme,    A  fracture. 

AoiTACAL.  A  tree,  which,  accord ingp  to 
Ray,  grows  about  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  resembles  a  pear-tree,  whose  fruit  is  a 
great  provocative  to  venerj'. 

Agttata.     See  Adnata  tunica, 

AomNA  nsMBRAKA.  (From  dpyfct,  a 
lamb,  and  membrana,  a  membrane.)  Aetius 
calls  one  of  the  membranes  which  involve 
the  foetus  by  this  name,  which  he  derives 
from  its  tendemcsa.    See  Amnioo, 

AovoTA.  (From  *,  priv  and  ynema,  to 
know.)  Forgetfulness;  a  symptomatic  af- 
fection in  fevers. 

Agkcs  CA8TU9.  (From  eeyrot,  a  lamb ;  80 
called  from  the  down  upon  its  surfkce, 
which  resembles  that  upon  a  lamb's  skin ; 
and  castuf,  because  the  chaste  matrons,  at 
the  feasts  of  Ceres,  strewed  them  upon  thehr 
beds,  and  lay  upon  tbem.)    The  plant  bear^' 


ing  this  name  in  the  ptiafmseoptfias  is  thi 
Vitex  agnat  cattut  of  Lbimeds  I'^lUo  digi- 
fntio,  oerratit,  ipieit  'o^HMath.  The  seeds 
ftre  the  medicinal  part,  which  ha¥€«  when 
fresh,  a  fragrant  smell  and  an  acrid  aromatic 
taste.  Formerly  they  Were  celebrated  a» 
antaphtodisiaes;  but  ezperiertce  does  not 
disc«r^r  tn  them  any  degree  of  stMli  irirt«f«<, 
and  some  bare  ascribed  Xd  Xhtxtk  an  oppi»- 
site  one.  Tliey  al«  notir  fkltoiv  into  disuse. 
AeosB.  The  deduction  #p  reasoning' 
upon  dtseates  firom  their  symptoms  and 
appearances.  The  order,  state,  or  ttfiMiir 
of  a  disease  or  body. 
AsoBirarAtts.  A  looseness  Sff  the  XM!\h, 
AooiTB.  {Kyon :  troth  %  Seg.  and  ysNc, 
ofTspfing.)  Hyoscyaniua  or  Henbane  t  so 
called  because  it  Wall  supposed  to  eaiise 
barrenness. 
AeoifiA.  Sterility,  impotettee,  agony. 
AeomrsTTCW.  (A^ichmv,  fipom  te^mmm, 
to  struggle.)  A  term  used  by  ancient  phy- 
sicians to  signify  w«ter  extremely  cold, 
which  was  directed  to  be  given  in  large 
quantities,  in  acute  erysipelatous  fevers, 
with  a  view  of  overpowering  or  struggtiog 
with  the  febrile  heat  of  the  blood. 

Aeoiros.  (FrOA  «y  priv.  and  >oyo;,  or 
yovir,  an  offspring;  bamn.)  Hippocnites 
calls  those  women  so  who  have  not  cbiU 
dren,  though  tliey  might  have  if  tke  impe- 
diment  were  removed.  ' 

AoosTos.  (From  «>«,  to  brings  or  lead^> 
'lliat  part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the 
fingers;  also  thepahn or hoHow  (/the  hand. 
AoBEsTA.  TA^fiof,  wtUL)  Verjuice, 
which  is  madJe  from  the  wild  apple.  The 
immature  fruit  of  the  vine. 

AoBBSTBA.  A  name  for  the  common 
tartar. 

AoBBSTKS.  In  the  works  of  some  old 
writers  it  expresses  an  ungovernable  malig- 
nity in  a  disease. 

AoBiA.  Uolly^  A  malignant  pustule,  of 
which,  the  ancient  surgeons  describe  two 
sorts ;  one  which  has  been  so  called,  is  small, 
and  casts  a  roughness  or  redness  over  tlie 
skin,  slightly  corroding  it,  smooth  about  its 
centre,  spreads  slowly,  and  is  of  a  round 
figure;  this  sort  is  cured  by  rubbing  it 
with  the  fasting  spittle.  The  second  idee- 
rates,  with  a  violent  redness  and  corrosion, 
so  as  to  make  the  hair  fiill  off;  it  is  of  an 
unequal  form,  and  turns  leprous ;  it  is  cured, 
by  tlie  application  of  pellitoryi  of  the  wall 
in  the  manner  of  a  poultice. 

AnBiAMPiLOs.  (From  xyftPi,  wild,  and 
A/jonkoi,  a  vine  )  The  wild  vine,  or  white 
bryony.    See  Bryonia. 

AsniELAA.    (From  Ayfto^,  wild,  and  tAjeae, 

the  olive-tree.)    The  oleaster,  or  nold  oHve. 

A^KiroLiinr.    (From  Aunr,  a  prickle,  and 

<l>t;xx9i',  a  leaf.)    Aquifolium,  or  holly  tnee. 

It  should  rather  be  called  aoKoHam  firom 

its  prickly  leaves. 

AGRIMOKIA.    {AyftfMtn  t  from  i0)f«c,  a. 
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fields  9fid  /uevof,  alone :  m  named  from  its 
being  the  chief  of  all  wild  herbs.)  Agri- 
mony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linhaean  system. 

S.  The  phafmacopoeial  name  of  a  plant; 
the  common  agrimony.  ,^ninoma  Eufia- 
$oria  of  Linnaeus  .*—3/^)£m  cauHmB  p'mnmUt 
fikoU*  umiimie  tetraUt^  enmi^t  mmrniit  in' 
tertt^tc^f/ruetibut  hi^du. 

This  plant  is  common  in  fields  about 
liedges  and  shady  places,  flowering  in  June 
and  /uly.  It  has  been  principatly  regarded 
In  the  character  of  a  mild  astringent  and 
corroborant,  and  many  authors  recommend 
it  as  a  deobstnient,  especially  in  hepatic 
and  other  visceral  obstractions.  Chomel 
rdates  two  instances  of  its  successful  use 
in  cases  where  the  liver  was  much  enlarged 
and  indurated.  It  hu  been  uaed  with 
advantage  ui  hemorrhagic  afiections,  and 
to  give  tone  to  a  laz  and  weak  state  of  the 
aol^  In  cutaneous  disorders,  particu- 
JaHy  in  scabiesy  we  have  been  told  that  it 
manifests  great  efficacy ;  ibr  this  purpose 
it  was  given  infused  with  liquorice  in  the 
Ibrm  of  tea ;  but  according  to  Alston  it 
should  be  always  exhibited  in  the  state  of 
powder.  It  ia  best  used  while  fresh,  and 
the  tops,  before  the  flowers  are  formed, 
possess  the  most  virtue.  CuUen  observes 
that  the  acrimony  has  some  astringent  pow^ 
era,  but  they  are  feeble ;  and  pa^  little  at- 
tention to  what  has  been  said  m  its  favour. 

AoBHiDiraA  BirrAToniA.  (Called  Et^- 
tataif  firom  Eupafr^\\A  inventor;  or^uasi 
hepatvi^um^  mrwnftof :  from  wfm^,  the  liver ; 
because  it  is  usefol  in  disease  of  the  liver.) 
The  systema^c  name  for  the  ^grimnda  of 
the  pharmacopoeiaa.    See  Agrimmda, 

jtffimotttf^  hemp.  The  Bidens  tripartia 
of  Lmnaeos. 

AeaiocAmnAMUic.  (From  (tyfiof,  wild, 
and  Mf^€,fjL99^  the  nasturtium.)  -  Sciatica 
cresses,  or  wild  garden  cress. 

AGaiocASTAvrK.  (From  «>^,  wild,  and 
iMbiwof,thechesnttt.)   Barth-nut  or  pig-nut. 

AsBiocnrABA  (From  «e>fiof,  wild,  and 
jtfFM^articholBe.)    See  dnara, 

AsBiococcncsLA.  (From  «e>{M<f  wild, 
tuamotf  a  berry»  and  /uhxm,  an  apple-tiee.) 
The  prunus  ^Ivestris. 

AoBioMiLA.    The  crab-apple. 

AoBioir.  Jgfiopfhflion,  The  peuceda- 
num  silaus,  or  hog*s  fennel,  or  sulpoor  wort. 

AoRiorBTiiAv.    See^jTffif. 

AoBiofAsnirACA.  (From  ^OfMc,  wild, 
and  foiiinaca,  a  carrot.)  Wild  carrot,  or 
parsnip. 

A^^mioAionr.  (From  «>pfoc,  wUd,  and 
•f^ymtf  marjorom.)  Wild  marjoiam.  See 
cTn^anam. 

AoatotBUNuir.  (From  ctyfta,  wEd,  and 
Hktm,  pnaley.)  WiM-panfey.   See  Mipp9* 


AoaiosTAmi.  (From  ^tyftcf,  wild,  and 
roic,  wild  wheat.)  A  species  of  field  com 
called  Tllticum  creticum. 

AoBiPAiMA.  (From  ttyptot,  wild,  and 
'wvOfM,  a  palm  tree.)  .^wr^balmA  gattiw^ 
The  herb  mother-wort,  or  wild  palm. 

AomiPALMA  oALLis.    Sco  jj^ripoima. 

AoBiprjB.  Those  ddldren  which  are 
bom  with  their  feet  foremost,  are  so  called, 
because  that  was  said  to  be  the  case  with 
Agrippa  the  Boman,  who  was  named  ol 
'^Aorftt,  from  his  difllcaltbiniL  These 
births,  though  reckoned  preter-natnral,  ard 
oflen  more  Mfe  and  easy  tbairthe  natorat 

Aemnnc.  An  tmpuve  sort  of  oatron,  otf 
soda.  The  purer  sort  was  called  hahnyrhaga. 

AoBov.  A  disease  of  the  tongue  peea- 
liar  to  the  Indians,  in  which  it  bccoows  ex* 
tremely  rough  and  chopped. 

AemmnirA.    Ledcs,  wiM  onioiis. 

AoaTTiriA.  (From  «,  priv.  and  f^ht, 
sleep.)    Watchfulness :  want  of  sltq>. ' 

AeaTFiiocox4.  (From  «>fv*vo(,  without 
sleep,  and  «»fMt,  a  Vethargy.)  A  leUiargic 
kind  of  watchfulness,  in  which  the  patient 
is  stupidly  drowsy,  and  yet  cannot  aleep. 
A  mecies  of  coma. 

Ague,    See  Febrie  Intenaittett$. 

AeuB  OAKK.  The  popular  name  for  a 
hard  tumour  on.  the  left  side  of  the  belly, 
lower  than  the  false  ribs  in  the  region  of 
the  spleen,  said  to  be  the  efiect  of  intermit- 
tent fevers.  However  frequent  it  might 
have  been  fbrmerly,  it  ia  now  very  rare^  and 
although  then  aaid  to  be  owing  to  the  ase 
of  bare,  it  is  now  less  fVeaueut  since  the 
bark  has  been  generally  employed. 

Aoux  naoFi.  This  is  a  medic'me  sold 
for  the  cure  of  agues,  composed  of  arseniate 
of  potash  in  solution  in  water. 

AeuB-raxs.  A  name  given  by  some  to 
sassafras  on  account  of  its  supposed  febri- 
fuge virtue. 

AouB  TB«.    See  Lattnu, 

AeoiA.  (From  *,  priv.  and  yum,  a  mem- 
ber.p  Paralytic  debility.  Where  the  use 
of  the  members  is  defective  or  lost. 

AouL.  (Arab.)  Alhagu  The  Syrian 
thorn.    The  leaves  are  purgative. 

AGUSTINB.  A  new  earth  discovered 
in  the  Saxon  Beryl,  or  Beryl,  of  Georgien 
Stadt,  a  stone  greatly  resemblinG^  the  Beryl 
of  Siberia,  by  profisssor  Troms<torff  of  Er- 
furth  in  Germany,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  agustine  on  account  of  the  proi>erty 
of  forming  salts  which  are  nearly  destitute 
of  taste. 

This  earth  is  white  and  insipid;  when 
mobtened  with  water,  it  is  somewhat  due- 
tile,  but  is  not  sohible  in  that  fluid.  Ex- 
red  to  a  violent  heat,  it  becomes  extreme* 
hard,  but  acquires  no  tastse.  It  com« 
bines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which  havq 
little  or  no  taste.    It  does  not  combine 
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or  witib  their  catbooates.  It  retains  carbo- 
lic acid  but  feebly.  It  dissolves  in  acids 
squally  well  idfler  having  been  hardened, 
JV  exposure  to  beat,  as  when  newly  preci- 
pitated. With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a 
salt  which  is  insipid,  and  scarcely  soluble, 
but  an  excess  of  acid  renders  it  soluble,  and 
capable  of  crystallisinf^  in  stars.  With  an 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid  it  forms  a  very 
soluble  salt  With  nitrous  acid  it  forms  a 
salt  scarcely  soluble. 

AAimc^iTSPOOBi  Brazilibitsis.  (An  In- 
dian term.)  Arrow-root:  dartwort.  Es- 
culent and  vulnerary,  and  used  by  the  In- 
dians  to  cure  wounds  made  by  arrows. 

AoTioiT.    See  Aguia, 

AoYHTJB  (From  ayu^Ku  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple or  a  iftob  ;  or  from  ttyit^ai,  to  gather  to- 
gether.) It  formerly  expressed  ceruin 
strollers  who  pretended  to  strange  things 
from -supematual  assistances  ;  but  of  late  it 
is  applied  to  all  quack  and  illiterate  dabblers 
in  medicine. 

Ahjilotu.  The  Hebrew  name  of  lignum 
aloes. 

Ahaitkua.    See  Achmclla. 

Arovai  theveticlush.  a  chesnut-like 
fruit  of  BrazU  of  a  poisonous  nature. 

Ahusax.    Orpiment. 

Ajuiuzat.     Lead. 

AiLXAD.  An  Arabian  name  for  anti- 
mony. 

AniATEiA.  A  black  bilious  and  bloody 
discharge  from  the  bowels. 

AutOBRHOis.    See  Jlemorrhois. 

AiKORBHCBA.     Scc  Hitmorrhagia, 

AiPATHSLA.  (From  au  always,  and  «afiof, 
%  disease.)    A  disease  of  long  continuance. 

Aim.  Mffima*coxera.  Aipipoca,  Indian 
words  fi)r  Gassada.  A  poisonous  root  of 
India. 

AIR.  Common  air.  Atmospherical  air. 
The  word  air  seems  to  have  been  used 
at  first  to  have  denoted  the  atmosphere  in 
general;  but  philosophers  afterwards  re- 
stricted  it  to  the  eUstic  fluid,  which  consti- 
tutes  the  greatest  and  the  most  important 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  excluding  the  water 
and  the  other  foreign  bodies  which  are  oc- 
casionally  found  mixed  with  it.  See  Atmo- 
iphere. 

Air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  invisible  indeed, 
but  easily  recognised  by  its  properiies.  Its 
speeific  gravity,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  Geoife  ShuckbuiKb,  when 
the  barometer  is  at  30  inches,  and  the  ther- 
mometer between  50  and  60  deg.  is  0  0012, 
or  816  times  l^ter  than  water.  One  hun- 
dred  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  31  grains  troy. 
But  as  air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  and  com- 
pressed at  the  surface  of  the  earth  bv  the 
whole  weight  of  the  mcumbent  atmosphere, 
its  destiny  diminbhes  according  to  its 
height  alxive  the  surftce  of  the  earth. 
From  the  ezperimeDts  of  Faschal»  Deluc, 


General  Roy,  &c.  is  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  density  d'uninishes  in  the  ratio  of 
the  Compression.  Consequently  the  den- 
sity decreases  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
while  the  heights  increase  in  an  arithmetical 
progression.  Bouguer  had  suspected,  from 
Ills  observations  made  on  the  Andes,  that 
at  considerable  heights  the  density  of  the 
air  is  no  longer  proportional  to  the  com- 
pressing foree;  but  the  experiments  of 
Saussure  junior,  made  upon  Mount  Rose, 
have  demonstrated  the  contrary. 

Air  is  dilated  by  heat.  Froni  the  ex- 
periments of  General  Ro^  and  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh,  compared  with  diose  of  Trem- 
bley,  &c.  it  appears,  that  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  60  deg,  every  degree  of  tempera- 
ture increases  the  bulk  of  air  about  l-82d 
part 

The  specific  caloric  of  au*,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Crawford,  is 
1.79. 

Although  the  sky  b  well  known  to  have 
a  blue  colour,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
air  itself  is  altogetlier  colourless  and  invi. 
sible.  The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  vapours  which  are  always 
mixed  with  the  air,  and  which  have  toe 
property  of  reflecting  the  blue  rays  more 
copiously  than  any  other.  This  has  been 
proved  by  tlie  experiments  which  Saussure 
made  with  his  cyanometer  at  different 
heights  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  consisted  of  a  circular  band  of  paper, 
divided  into  51  parts,  each  of  which  were 
painted  with  a  different  shade  of  blue ;  be- 
ginning with  the  deepest  mixed  with  black, 
to  tlie  lightest  mixed  with  white.  Ue 
found  that  the  colour  of  the  aky  always 
corresponds  with  a  deeper  shade  of  blue, 
the  liighcr  the  observer  is  placed  above  the 
surface  ;  consequently,  at  a  certain  height^ 
the  blue  will  disappear  altogether,  and  the 
sky  appear  black ;  that  is  to  say,  will  re. 
fleet  no  light  at  all.  The  colour  becomes 
always  lifter  in  proportion  to  the  vapours 
mixed  with  the  air.  Hence  it  is  evidently 
owing  to  them. 

The  property  which  the  air  has  of  sup-> 
porting  combustion,  and  the  necessity  of  it 
for  respiration,  are  too  well  known  to  re* 
quire  any  description. 

For  many  ages,  air  was  considered  as  an 
element,  or  simple  substance.  For  the 
knowledge  of  its  component  parts,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  those  philoso* 
phers  in  whose  hands  chymistry  advanced 
with  such  rapidity  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Air  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  nitro* 
een :  but  it  becomes  a  question  of  consi- 
derable  consequence  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  these  two  ingredients,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  that  proportion  is  la 
cTeiy  case  the  same.    Since  iutrog<9D  g«e» 
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oAe  of  the  oontponetit  ptrtf  of  that  fhiid, 
Cinnot  be  separated  by  any  subsUnce  with 
which  chymists  are  acquainted,  the  analgia 
ofair  can*  only  be  attempted  by  exposing 
It  to  the  action  of  those  bodies  which  hare 
the  property  of  ibsorbing  its  oxyg^.  Bv 
these  bodies  the  oxygen  g;as  is  separated, 
and  niiroffen  gis  is  Un  behind,  and  the  pro- 
porUon  of  oxygen  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
diminntion  of  bulk  ;  which,  once  known,  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  nitro* 
gen  ns,  and  thus  to  determine  the  exact 
vdatire  quantity  of  the  component  parts. 

After  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
was  known  to  philosophers,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  proportion  of  its  oxygen 
varies  in  different  times  and  in  different 
places  ;  and  that  upon  this  variation  the 
purity  or  noxious  qualities  of  air  depended. 
Hence  it  became  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  t>e  in  poasession  of  a  method 
of  determining  readily  the  <iuaiitity  of  oxy. 
gen  in  a  given  portion  of  air.  Accordingly 
various  methods  were  proposed,  all  of  thw 
depending  upon  the  property  which  a  va- 
riety of  bodies  possesses  of  absorbing  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  without  acting  upon  its 
suot.  These  bodies  were  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain known  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  in 
graduated  glass  vessels  inverted  over  wa- 
ter, and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  de- 
termined by  the  diminution  of  bulk.  These 
instruments  received  the  name  of  eudiame' 
tert,  because  they  were  considered  as  mea- 
sures of  the  purity  of  air.    See  EudUmeter, 

It  is  conaiaered  as  establkhed  by  expe- 
riment,  that  air  is  composed  of  0.32  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  and  0.78  of  nitrogen  gas  by  bulk. 
»it  as  the  weight  of  these  two  ^ases  is  not 
exactly  the  same,  the  proportion  of  the 
component  parts  by  weight  will  differ  a 
little :  for  as  tbeq)eclfic  gravity  of  oxygen 
gas  it  to  that  of  nitrogen  gas  as  135 1 115, 
n  follows  that  100  paKs  of  air  are  composed 
ky  weight  of  about  74  nitrogen  gas 
26.oxyg«B  gat. 

100 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  nature  and 
the  proportion  of  the  component  parts  of 
air,  it  remains  only  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  thMe  component  parts  are  united. 
Are  they  merely  mixed  together  mechani- 
cally, or  are  they  combined  chynncally  ?  Is 
air  a  mechanical  mixture,  or  a  clwmical 
compound  ?  Philosophers  seem  at  first  to 
have  adopted  the  ibrmer  of  these  opinions, 
if  we  except  Scbeele,  who  ahrsys  consi- 
dered air  as  a  chymical  compound.  But 
the  supposition  that  air  is  a  mechanical 
nixtttre,  by  no  means  agrees  witli  the  phe- 
nomena wluch  it  exhibits.  If  the  two  gases 
were  oiily  mixed  together,  as  their  specific 
gravity  is  dififerent,  it  is  scareely  possible 
that  they  would  be  uniform^  mixed  m  eferv 
part  of  the  atmosptoe.  Even  Mr.  DaHon's 
iQgtDovs  iuppositkxv  that  Vtmy  neither  at- 


tract nor  repel  each  other,  wonld  not  ao« 
count  for  this  equal  distribution ;  tor  un- 
doubtedly, on  that  supposition,  they  would 
arrange  themselves  according  to  their  spe- 
cific gravity.  Since,  therefore,  air  is  in 
all  places  composed  of  the  name  ingre* 
dients,  exactly  in  the  same  proportions,  it 
follows  that  its  component  parts  are  not 
only  mixed,  but  actually  combined.  When 
substances  differing  in  specific  gravity  com- 
bine together,  the  specific  gravitv  ot  the 
compound  is  usually  greater  wan  the  mean. 
This  holds  also  with  respect  tour.  The 
specific  gravity,  by  calculation,  amounts 
only  to  0  00119,  irhereaa  it  actually  is 
O.0013  ;  a  difference  by  no  means  inconsi- 
derable. But  perhaps  the  specific  gravity 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gas  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  known  wiih  such  precision 
as  to  entitle  us  to  draw  any  consequence 
from  this  difference. 

The  difference  between  air  and  a  mere 
mixture  of  its  two  component  parts,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of 
Morozzo  and  HumbolU  The  artificial  mix- 
ture is  much  more  diminished  by  nitrous 
gas  than  air,  even  when  the  mixture  con- 
tams  less  oxygen.  It  supports  fiame  better 
and  longer,  and  animals  do  not  live  in  it  the 
same  time  that  they  do  in  an  equal  portion 
of  air,  but  longer. 

The  air  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
as  axhyroical  compound.  Hence  the  reason 
that  it  is  hi  all  cases  the  same,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  decomposing  pro- 
cesses to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  breath- 
ing of  ammals,  combustion,  and  a  tboujiand 
other  operations,  are  constantly  abstracung 
its  oxygen,'  and  decomposing  it.  The  air 
thus  decomposed  or  vitiated  no  doubt  aa- 
cends  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  again,  by 
some  unknown  process  or  other,  reconveii. 
ed  into  atmospherical  air.  But  the  nature 
of  these  ehai^jpes  is  at  present  concealed 
under  an  impenetrable  veil.    Thompson, 

Mr,  alfcatitte.    See  Jlmmonia. 

Mr,  attnotphericoL   See  Air. 

Mr,  azotic.    See  ^Tltros^en  gat» 

Air,  fixed,,   See  Carbonic  acid  gat. 

Mr,fimarie.   See  Fluoric  acid  gat, 

Mr^  hepatic.  See  Sulphuretted  htfdrogeB 
gne. 

AirfinfiammaNe,   Set  ffydrogen  gas* 

Mr,  marine.  See  Muriatic  acid  gat. 

Air,  mtrout    See  Mtroue  Oocyde. 

Air,  phlegittieated.  -Bee  Nitrogen  gat. 

Air,  photphoric.    See  Phosphoric  acid  gas. 

Mr,  su^hMreous.  See  Sulphureued  hydros 
gen  gas. 

Air,  vital.    See  Oxygen  gas. 

AisTHmannK.  (From  «umir0/u«i,  to  per- 
ceive.) The  sensorium  commune,  oi  com- 
mon sensory,  or  seat,  or  origin  of  sensation. 
Cartesius  and  others  say,  it  is  the  pineal 
gland ;  Willis  says  it  is  where  the  nerves  of 
the  external  senses  are  termmated,  whidi 
is  about  the  begimu^  ff,  ^»fJI9^^ 
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longttf »  (or  top  of  tlie  fpinal  iiiArrow«)  id 
tlie  corpus  atriMum. 
AiTXAB.  Antimony. 
Aiz  UL  Cbafilu.  Called  Aken  by  Ibe 
Gennani,  Tbermx  Aquis-granenib,  A  town 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  th^e  is  a 
solphureous  water,  the  most  strikinr  feature 
of  which,  and  which  is  almost  pecuEar  to  it. 
If  the  unusual  quantity  of  sulphur  it  cootainsf 
the  whole,  however,  is  so  &r  united  to  a 
gaseous  basis,  as  to  be  entirely  volatilised 
&^  heats  so  that  none  is  left  in  the  Ksiduuoi 
after  evaporatioo*  In  colour  it  is  pdlucid^ 
in  smell  sulphureous,  and  in  taste  saline, 
bitterish,  and  rather  alkaline.  The  tea« 
perature  of  these  waters  varies  considerably, 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  source 
and  the  sprinjg^  itielf  In  tbe  well  of  the 
hottest  bath,  it  is  according  to  Lucas  136^, 
Monet  146^ ;  at  the  fountain  where  it  is 
drank,  it  is  112o.  This  thermal  water  is 
much  resorted  to  on  the  Continent,  for  a 
variety  of  complaints.  It  is  found  essenti- 
ally serviceable  in  the  numerotia  sj^ptoms 
of  disorders  in  the  stomach  and  biliary  or- 
gans, that  follow  a  life  of  high  iadu\fenct  in 
the  Uizuries  of  the  table ;  in  nephritic  cases, 
which  produce  pain  in  the  loins,  and  thick 
mucous  urine  with  difficult  micturition.  As 
the  heating  qualities  of  this  water  are  as  de- 
cided as  in  any  of  the  toineral  springs,  it 
should  be  avoided  in  cases  of  a  general  in- 
flammatory tendency,  in  hectic  fever  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  lungs :  and  in  a  disposition  to 
active  biemorriisgy.  As  a  hot  bath,  thb  wa- 
ter is  even  more  valuable  and  moreextensive- 
ly  employed  than  as  an  internal  remedv.  llie 

.^4ia5>f  AixlaChapelle  may  be  said  to  be 
roofe  particularly  medicated  tbah  any  other 
t^t  we  are  acquainted  with.  They  pos- 
sess both  ten^iqrature  of  wny  degrte  that 
can  be  bome^  and  a  strong  impregnation 
with  sulphur  m  its  most  active  forms,  and  a 
quantity  of  alkali  which  is  sufficient  to  give 
it  a  lasry  sqfi  soapy  feel,  and  to  render  it 
more  detergent  than  common  water.  From 
these  circumstances  these  baths  will  be 
found  of  particular  senrice  in  stiffness  and 
rigidity  of  the  joints  and  ligaments,  which 
it  left  by  the  inflammation  of  gout  and 
rheumatism^  and  in  the  debility  of  palsy, 
where  the  highest  degree  of  heat  which  the 
tidn  can  bear  is  required.  The  sulphuteous 
ingredient  rendcrsit  hijg^hly  active  in  almost 
every  cutaneous  eruption,  and  in  general  in 
every  foulness  of  the  skin  s  and  here  the 
internal  use  of  the  water  should  attend  that 
of  the  bath.  These  waters  are  also  much 
employed  in  the  distressing  debility  which 
follows  a  long  course  of  mercury  and  ex- 
cessive Adivation.  Aken  Water  ia  one  of 
the  few  natural  springs,  that  are  hot  enough 
to  be  employed  as  a  vapour  bath,  without 
the  addition  of  artiflcial  heat.    It  is  em- 

^yed  both  in  cases  in  which  the  hot  bath 
IS  used,  and  is  found  to  be  a  remarkably  pow- 
erful aiuiliary in  curing  some  ofthe  worst 


species  of  cutaneous  disordesp.  With  f^ 
gard  to  tbe  dose  of  this  water  to  be  begun 
with,  or  the  degree  of  heat  tobathe  in,  k  ia 
in  all  cases  best  to  begin  with  small  quanti- 
ties and  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  mduaUy 
increase  them,  agreeably  to  the  effects  and 
constitution  of  the  patient  The  usual  time 
of  the  year  for  drinking  these  waters,  ia 
Iroai  the  beginning  of  May  to  tbe  middle  of 
June,  or  from  tbe  middle  of  Auguat  tp  the 
latter  end  of  September. 

Aiaoov.  (From  «ii  always,  and  (um  to 
live.)  Aixuum,  An  evergreen  aquatic  plants 
like  the  aloe  aakl  to  posess  antiscorbutic 
virtoea. 

,  AiavA.  (Indian.)  AsaidtiaedintheEaat 
Indies  as  a  remedy  for  the  cholic 

Kl.  The  Arabian  article  which  s^fiea 
<Af  /  it  ia  applied  to  a  word  by  way  of  emi« 
nenee»  as  the  Greeks  is.  The  Eaatema  ex- 
press the  superlative  by  adding  Gii  there- 
to, u  <Ae  fnmnaain  of  God^  for  the  highest 
mountam  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  JU  re- 
laiea  to  the  word  Jtta^God:  bo  alchemy mt^y 
be  the  ei^mistrv  qf  God^  or  the  most  exalted 
perfection  of  chymical  acience. 

Ala.  a  wing.  The  arm-pit,  so  called 
because  it  answers  to  the  pit  under  the  winr 
of  a  bird.  ^ 

Alababi.    Lead. 

ALJBroaias.    Any  thing  like  a  wing 

Alx  AiTBis*  The  upper  part  of  the  es- 
ternal  ear. 

Aui  vAsi.  Two  cartilages  of  the  nose 
which  form  the  nostrils. 

Aui  vasFiBnuoirvif.  That  part  of 
the  ligamenta  of  the  womb,  which  lies 
between  the  tubes  and  tbe  ovaria;  so 
called  from  ita  resemblance  to  tbe  wing  of 
a  bat  ' 

AuB   ixTXBXB  Moomxa.      See   JVvm- 

Aijuri.     Al^fiit,    Atajbrt.    Alkaline. 

AxLA  fOTBisis.  (Prom  cUtfier,  blind,  and 
^t^itt  a  wasting.)  A  consumption  from  a 
flux  of  humours  nom  the  head. 

Alamad.    AlameA    Antimony. 

Alambic.    Mercury. 

Alahbaua.  (Arab,  bitter.)  The  Ait- 
ter  apple,  or  colocynth. 

Ai^aruTA.  (Arab.)  A  vein  between  the 
chin  and  lower  lip,  which  vasformerly  open- 
ed to  prevent  fteted  breath. 

Ai.Aroiru.    See  BiUmki, 

Alaee  BXTxaifiTx.  A  name  of  the  ex- 
temal  pterygoid  muscle ;  so  called  because 
It  Ukes  iu  rise  from  the  wing-like  process 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

AI.ABJA  ossA.  The  wing-like  processes 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

ALAmis  TBXA,  The  innermost  of  the 
three  veins  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

AxAaAxxT    Alatet.    Amoioniacum. 

AiASi     wf2t{^.    AnalkaHnesalt, 

AxASTBOB.    Lead. 

AxiiffAv.    Litharge. 

AxiATxavrs.    A  species  of  rhamnus. 


Aix; 


^ 


AsAtL  ThoM  wko  bare  prominent 
iopiilje  like  the  wioKi  of  biidt. 

JuMOtAX.    Khre. 

f»:^4i>A»^  An  Arabic  name  fat  the  tesa- 
moid  bcme  of  tbe  lint  joint  of  the  grca(t 
toe. 


4egiik».    It  is  a  variety  of  CuUaa't  Calig9 

Corner. 
AftsuHim.    Wbitakad. 
Album  basmamvm.  The  bakam  of  copahk 
Album  emxcuM.      The  white  dun|^  of 

do|;a.   It  WB9  tbrmerijr  applied  as  a  disea* 


ALBAasvii;  Jlbt^oML  An  Arabic  name  tient,  to  the  inside  of  the  throat,  in  quinsieiy 

lor  theoasiflnm.  beuMr  first  mixed  with  bon^;  medicinesof 

Ai3Aoius  noBA.     So  Avicenna  names  tbiakind  have  long  since  justly  sunk  into 
tlie  lepia  ieblhyoeja.    Otbeia  call  it  lepra 
Grscbnmi; 

ALBimrruM;  (From  oOtts,  white.)  The 


white  of  snegr. 
Albavum.    Urinous  ssit 
Albaea.    (Chald.)  The  white  lepirosy. 
AitBA&AS.  Arsenic.  A  whhe  pustule. 


Album  olus.  Lamb^  lettuce,  or  com* 
sdad.  The  Valeriana  k)custa  of  Linncna. 

Axbumbv.  JibunmttL  Albuminous  mat- 
ter. Coa^able  lymph.  Albumen  b  very 
abundant  m  the  animal  kingdom.    It  is  tble 

'    *    *  constituent  part  of  the  serum  of 


Albatio.    (From  albta^  to  whiten.)    Jl'  the  blood,  and  the  fvmphatic  fluid.      R 

^feath*     The  calcination  or  whiteniDg  of  forms  the  cheese  in  milk»  and  makes  up  the 

metals.  greater  part  ofthe  white  of  eggs.  Itiscom- 

AxBBBAs.  (Arsb.)  White  pustules  on  the  posed  of  carbon,  bydrogen,  aaot,  oxygen^ 

Jhce:alaostii^hisagria«.beeaiise  its  juice  was  phosphorus^  and  somewhat  of  cskaieoua 

snid  to  remote  thMe  pustules.  earth. 

Aiasstoms.    Quick  lime.  ALBUMEN  OYL  Mou^9  svt.  Albumen. 

Ajlbxtab.     Galbanum.  oOor  ot*.  trvi  aUmt  kquor,  vt^  candidum^  alba- 

Albi  sublimati.    Muriated  mercoiy.  ^mentum^  dartta.    The  white  of  an  egg. 

ALBICANTIA  CORFORA.     (From  o^  Alcahxst.    An  Arabic  word  to  express 

tes,  to  grow  white.)  The  glands  of  a  white  an  unimersal  dissobent,  whidi  was  pretend* 

cfdour  which  are  usually  called  Willis's  ed  to  by  Paracelsus  and  Hehnont.    Some 


Bee  tMWPiftjfwtti^ 


glands  in  the  brain. 

Albimbiit.  Chpiment. 
turn. 

ALBnruK.    See  Gnt^haBum. 

Albob.    Urine. 

Alboba.  a  sort  of  itch ;  or  nibcr  of 
leprosy.  Paracelsus  says,  it  is  a  complica- 
tion of  the  morpbew,  serpigo,  and  l^ro^. 
When,  cicatrioea  sppear  in  the  face  like  the 
serpigo,  and  then  turn  ^  small  blisters  of 
tbe  nature  of  the  morphew,  it  istheslbora. 
It  terminates  without  ulceration,  but  by 
ifetid  evacuationa  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils ; 
it  is  also  seated  in  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Albobba.    QuicksUfer. 

Albot.    a  crucible. 

Albotat.  Turpentine. 
Turpentine. 
White  lead. 
Turpentine. 
A  cutaneous 


I^degmon  or 
(From  clbm^  white.) 


Avbotab. 

Albotat. 

Albotim. 

Albotts. 
boil. 

Albuoibba  ocuu, 
See  Adnata  twnca. 

ALBuonrxA  xims,  {AlhngiMeat  from 
allwMt  white ;  so  called  on  account  of  its 
white  colour.)  TunUa  aibuginea  tettu.  The 
innermost  coat  of  the  testicle.  Itbastrong, 
white,  and  dense  membrane,  tmmedjately 
ijorering  the  body  or  lubstsnce  of  the  tes- 


si^  that  Paracelsus  first  used  this  word,  and 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  German  woida 
al  and  geestf  i.  e.  all  tpirii.  Van  Helroont 
borrowed  the  word,  find  applied  it  to  his  in- 
Tention,  which  he  called  the  universal  dis- 
solvent. 

Alcaou  The  solvent  for  the  preparation 
of  the  philosopber's  stone.  , 

ALCALL    (Arab.)    Bte  JUktdL 

AicALixATion.  The  impregnating  any 
spiritous  fluid  with  sn  alkali. ' 

AiASA  IxBicA.  See  SeemMauabebn—ehm, 

Alcba  .ffio-nrriACA  tilixisa.  See  BSbU* 
cu$  aMmotchm, 

AicuBA  RosBA.  The  systematic  name  for 
themalvsarborea.    SeeJIoimi. 

ALCAA.  (From  aaim,  strength.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  i^nts  in  the  Linnsan 
system.  Qass,  Monade^Ma.  Order  P^y- 
andria.   Hollyhock. 

Alloab.  Sal  alrooniac,  or  muriat  of 
ammonia. 

AxcAHKA.    (Indian  word.)  See  Mkannm. 

Alcxbab.    See  ^alkctmm, 

Alcxbbis  titux.    See  Sulphur  vhum, 

AicsABBic    SiHpbur  vivum. 

Alcbacbil*    Rosemsry. 

AicBABiTB.    Quicksilver. 

Alcbixst.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Thea- 
trom  Chemicuni,  and  seems  to  signify  that 


tide.    On  its  outer  sur&ce  it  ^  smooth,  but  power  in  nature  by  which  all  corruptivn  and 

tou|^  and  uneven  on  the  inner.  generation  are  effected. 

Albuoibous  BUMOua.    The  aqueous  ho-  ALCHEMILLA    (So  called  became  It 

mour  of  the  eye.  was  celebrated  by  tlie  old  alchemists.)    La- 

Albu«o  oculobum.    a  white  opacity  of  dies'  mantle, 

the  cornea  of  the  eyes.  TheGrteksnasDedit  1.  The  nameof  a  genusof  pknts  m  the 

leucoma  ;  the  Latins,  o^j^,  nebula  and  nu*  Linnzan  system.    Class  Tetrandria,  Order, 


becula/  soim  sncient  writers  bare  called  it 
ptentghmii  J0tua  9culif  omjx^  ungnUy  and 


Mvnogyma. 
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called  lady'f  niantle.  AkhemUU  vulgarU  ; 
Joint  hbatU  of  Linnzus.  It  was  formerly 
esteemed  as  a  powrerful  aditringent  in 
haemorrhages,  fliior  albus,  &C.  given  inter- 
nally. 

AxcHimLBo.  (Heh.)  The  Eg^'ptian 
melilot. 

AiiCHBiCT.  Akhenda.  Alehimia.  Alkima, 
.That  branch  of  chymistry  which  relates  to 
the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold ;  the 
forming  a  panacea  or  universal  remedy ;  an 
alkahest,  or  universal  menstnim  ;  a  uni- 
versal ferment ;  and  many  other  absurdities. 

Alcbibric.    SctAlkiiric, 

Alchimiixa.    See  AUhemUla, 

Alchitroit.  Oil  of  juniper ;  also  the 
name  of  a  dentifrice  of  Messue. 

Alcbutb.    See  Morwn, 

Alchtxt.    Alchemy. 

Alchlts.  a  speck  on  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  somewhat  obscuring  vision. 

Alcimad.     Antimony 

Alcob.  Sal-ammoniac,  or  muriat  of  am- 
monia. 

Alcocalux.    (Perhaps  Indian.)  Arti- 
choke, or  cinara. 

AtcopoL.    Antimony. 

ALCOHOL.     See  AikohoL 

Alcola.  (Heb)  The  aphthx,  or  thrush. 

Paracelsus  gives  tlus  name  to  tartar,  or 
excrement  of  urine,  whether  it  appears  as 
sand,  mucilage,  &c. 

Alcolita.    Urine. 

AcLOiTB.    Brass. 

Alcob.    JEs  ustura. 

Alctb.  It  is  the  name  of  a  plant  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates.  Foesius  thinks  it  it 
the  elder. 

Alcubbitr.    Sulphur. 

Alctoxiuit.  Bastard  sponge,  spongy 
plant-like  substance,  which  is  met  with 
on  the  sea  shore  :  it  is  of  different  shapes 
end  colours.  It  is  difEcult  tos|ay  what  the 
Greeks  called  by  this  name.  IJioscorides 
•peaks  of  five  sorts  of  it.  They  are  calci- 
ned with  a  litle  salt,  as  dentifrice,  and  are 
used  to  remove  spots  ou  the  skin. 

Mder-tree.    See  Alnurmd  Frangvla  • 

Alderbery  bearing.     Sec  Prau^^ula. 

Alder  wiw&.  When  well  fermented,  and 
having  a  proper  addition  of  raisins  in  it,  in 
its  composition  is  frequently  a  rich  and 
strong  liquor ;  it  keeps  better  than  many  of 
the  odier  made  wines,  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess'many 
medical  virtues;  but  these,  experience  does' 
not  seem  to  sanction :  and  the  virtues  of  the 
aider,  like  those  of  manv  other  simples  for- 
merly prized,  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

ALE.  Cereviria,  liquor  cererU,  Vinum 
hordeaceum.  Barley  wine.  A  fermented 
liquor  made  from  malt  and  hops,  and  chiefly 
distinguished  from  beer,  made  from  the 
tame  mgredients,  by  the  quandty  of  hops 
used  thtfein ;  which  is  greater  in  beer,  and 
therefore  renders  the  liquor  more  bitter,  and 
filter  fof  keeping.    Ale,  when  well  fi^rment- 


ed,  is  a  wholesome  beverage,  and  tefini 
only  to  disagree  with  those  su'bject  to 
asthma,  or  any  disorder  of  the  respiration 
or  irregularity  in  the  digest3?e  organs.  The 
old  dispensatories  enumerate  several  medi- 
cated ales,  such  as  cemUia  9xsdoricat  for 
the  eyes;  certxina  aniiarihritica^  against 
the  gout ;    cephalica,  epikpHca%  &C. 

Albaba.    a  cucurbit. 

Albbcia.  (f^som  aloj  to  nourith.)  Nou- 
ishing  foods,  or  medicines. 

Albc.    Aledi,    Vitriol. 

Albcbautb.    Mercury. 

Albika.  (From  a\ii^»  to  anoint.)  An 
ointment. 

Albiov.  CAxtior,  copious.)  Hippocrates 
uses  tbit  word  as  an  epithet  for  water. 

ALBiroH.  (From  omi^^  to  anoint.) 
Any  medicated  oil. 

Albliok.  (From  «\c,  salt,  and  OMaf. 
oil.)  Oil  beat  up  with  salt,  to  apply  to  tu- 
mours.   Galen  frequently  used  it. 

Albxa.  (From  <t  priv.  and  yj/Mt^  huQ- 
fer.  Meat,  food,  or  anything  thatsatisfiet 
tiie  appetite. 

Albxbio.  (Some  derive  it  from  the 
Arabian  particle  al^  and  «t^C|,  fi^)m  tt/utiUif^ 
to  ascend.  Avicenna  decUu^  it  to  be  Arab.) 
Moorsheau.  A  chymical  utensil  made  of 
glass,  metal,  or  eaKhen-ware,  and  adapted 
tc  receive  volatile  products  from  retorts.  It 
consists  of  a  body,  to  which  is  fitted  a  coni- 
cal head,  and  out  of  this  head  descends  late- 
rally libeak  to  be  inserted  into  the  receiver. 

Albxbbotb.  a  chaldee  word,  import- 
ing the  key  of  art.  Some  explained  it  by 
salmercurii,  or  sal  philosophorumand  artis ; 
others  say  it  is  named  alembrot  and  sal  fusic 
nis,  or  sal  fixionia.  Alembroth  desiccatum 
is  said  to  be  the  sal  tartari ;  hence  this  word 
seems  to  sifiaify  alkaline  salt,  which  opens 
the  bodies  of  metals  by  destroying  their 
sulphurs,  and  promoting  their  separation 
from  the  ores.  From  analogy,  it  is  supposed 
to  have  the  same  effect  in  conquenng  ob- 
structions  and  attenuating  viscid  fluids  in  the 
human  body.  A  peculiar  earth,  probably 
containing  a  fixed  alluili,  found  in  the  island 
of  C^rus;  has  also  tliis  appellation;  and  a 
solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  to 
which  the  muriat  of  ammonia  has  been  ad- 
ded, is  called  sal  alembroth. 

Albxzadab.  Crude  sal  anunoniac,  or 
muriat  of  ammonia. 

Albxzabat.  Crude  sal  ammoniac,  or 
muriat  of  ammonia. 

Albpbvsib  a  species  of  ash-tree  which 
produces  manna. 

Albs.  (From,  ctAc,  salt)  The  name  of  a 
compound  salt. 

Aleubov.    (From  eexiat,  to  grind.)  Meal^ 

Albxakobrs,  coKxoir.  This  plant; 
Smyrmum  ohutram  of  Linnaeus,  was  for- 
merly cultivatiKl  for  sallads.  It  is  now  su- 
perseded by  celery. 

Alexawxrs,  nowD  lxavzd.  Stm/mi' 
um  perfsMatum  Qf  I4nil«iKi^^/l>l>Dched 
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•talks  of  this  fpecies  are  hr  preferable  to 
those  of  common  alexanders,  and  are  es- 
teemed as  stomachic  and  nervine. 

ALBSAWBrniA.  Jlexandrina.  The  bay- 
tree,  or  laurel,  of  Alexandria. 

Alksakdrium.  Emplaitrum  viride.  A 
plaster  described  by  Celsus,  made  with 
wax,  alum,  &fi. 

AxmxicACA.  (From  axa^ai,  to  drive  away, 
and  lueiMr,  evil.  {Mexicacum,  An  antidote, 
or  aroalet,  to  resut  poison. 

Aliziphakmics.  {Alexipharmiea,  sc. 
medicttmenta,  f%w  AXiftt,  to  expel,  and  ^- 
^juum,  a  poison.)  Antiphcannica,  Caeo-aleja- 
teria.  Me^ioes  supposed  to  preserve  the 
body  against  the  power  of  poisons,  or  to 
correct  or  expel  those  taken.  The  ancients 
attributed  this  property  to  some  vegetables, 
and  even  waters  distilled  from  them.  The 
term,  however,  is  now  disused. 

AtaximiFricuif.  (From  etM^As  to  drive 
away,  and  •v^«7jc,  fever.)  A  febriftige.  A 
remedy  for'fcver. 

AxEXTFTBXTos.  Ak^cip^reium.  The  same 
as  alexipyreticum. 

Alxxih.    An  elixir. 

AuxTTsmiA.  Preservatives  firom  con- 
tagion. 

AiJBxiTERiux.  (From  «ai^»,  to  exf>e], 
and  *n^,  to  preserve.)  A  preservative 
medicine  against  poison,  or  contagion. 

Alpacta.    Distillation. 

Alpatidb.    Miiriat  of  ammonia. 

Alpasaha.  Mphetara,  Arabic  terms  fbr 
the  vine. 

Alpajdas.    Jlfides.   Cemsse. 

Alpol.    Munet  of  amn^onia. 

AuiTBA.    Tutty. 

Algau.    a  catheter.    Also  nitre. 

Algarah.    See  Anchihps. 

AxoAROTB.  (So  called  from  Yictorius 
Agaroth,  a  physician  of  Yerone,  end  its  in- 
Tontor.)  Algarat,  Mgarothi.  Mercurhu  vtu. 
Pulvit  AU^rothi.  The  antimonial  part  of  the 
butter  ofantimony,  separated  firom  some  of 
its  acid  by  washing  it  in  water.  It  is  vio- 
lently emetic  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains, 
and  is  preferred  by  many  for  making  the 
emetic  tartar. 

Algedo.  (From  *xy^t  psin.)  A  vio- 
lent pain  about  the  anus,  perinxum,  testes, 
urethra,  and  bladder,  arismg  iro^n  the  sud- 
den stoppage  of  a  virdlent  gonorrhasa.  A 
term  veiy  seldom  used. 

AjuauMx,  (From  «u)4»,  to  be  in  pain.) 
jaigetaoik*'  AigtnuU9du.  Uneasiness,  pain 
of  any  kind. 

AiGBSiA*    AJigirie.    Ume. 

Alobrotbu    See  Algmth. 
AuiBic.    Sulphur  vi^um. 
Alsor.     a    sudden  chihiesfl  or  rigor* 
A  tern  met  with  in  Saovage's  and  dag^ar'a 
Kosology. 

Ajummabbl.    The  Arahian-tam  for  the 
Xtecos  JtylvHtds,  or  carrot 
Amvada.   a  vUteleprouB  eruption. 


Alragi.  (Arab.)  A  species  of  Hedg* 
tarum.  The  leaves  are  hot  and  pungent, 
the  flowers  purgative. 

Alhahdala.  An  Arabian  name  for  co- 
locynth,  or  bitter  apple. 

ALB481F.  (Arab.^  AVuuBf.  A  sort  of 
fostid  pustule,  called  also  Hydroa, 

Alia  samuA.  (Prom  «ixioc,  belonging 
to  the  sea,  and  otokk^,  a  ahrimp.)   A  prawn^ 

Alica.  (From  ato,  to  nourish.)  In  ge- 
neral signiAcation,  a  grain,  a  sort  of  food 
admired  by  the  ancients  ;  it  is  not  certain 
whether  it  is  a  grain  or  a  preparation  of 
some  kind  thereofi 

Aiicxs.  (Prom  toj^m^  to  sprinkle.)  Little 
red  spots  in  the  skin,  which  precede  the 
eruption  of  pustules  in  the  small  pox. 

Altenatio  mentis.  (From  aUeno,  to 
estrange.)  BeHtium.  Estrangement  of  the 
mind. 

AupoRMEs  mrscuLi.  Muscles  so  called 
from  their  supf^osed  resemblance  to  wings. 
See  Ptervgoidiuf. 

AtiMkNTAHY  CANAU  Alimentary 
duct.  A  name  given  to  Uie  whole  of  those 
passages  which  the  food  passrs  through 
from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  This  duct  may 
be  said  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of  an  ani. 
mal  i  there  being  no  animal  without  it,  and 
whatever  has  it,  being  properly  ranged  un- 
der the  class  of  animals.  Plants  receive 
their  nourishment  by  the  numerous  fibres  of 
their  roots,  but  have  no  common  receptacle 
for  digesting  the  food  received,  or  for  carry- 
ing off  the  excrements.  But  in  all,  even  the 
lowest  degree  of  animal  life,  we  may  ob- 
serve a  atomach  and  intestines,  even  where 
we  cannot  perceive  the  least  formation  of 
any  organs  of  the  senses,  unless  that  com* 
mon  one  of  feeling,  as  in  oysters. 

AuxsKTART  DUCT.  The  alimentary 
canal  The  thoracic  duet  ts  sometimes  so 
called. 

Altxos.    Common  liquorice. 

Alikuh.  See  Arum, 

Alindesis.  ('AAiv^»0)p,  from  ttKtf^/ut,  to 
be  turned  about.)  A  bodily  exercise,  which 
seems  to  be  rolling  on  the  ground,  or  rather 
in  the  dust,  after  bemg  annointed  with  oil. 
Hippocrates  sa;^ s  it  hath  nearly  the  same 
effect  as  wrestling. 

AupsROs.  (From  «,  neg.  and  JUTnurcfi, 
to  be  lat.)  A&pitnum.  AHpantoa.  An 
external  remedy,  without  fat  or  moisture. 

AuPASHA.  (From  «^M(^  to  annoint.)  An 
ointment  rubbed  upon  thic  body,  to  prevent 
sweating. 

Altpr.  Remedies  for  wounds  in  tl^e 
eheekt  to  prevent  inflammatiou. 

AMjirow.  A  species  of  tureth,  found  near 
Mount. Ceti,  in  Umguedoc.  It  is  a  power- 
ful purgative,  used  instead  of  senna,  but 
muck  more  active. 

A^PTxs.  (From  m^§Kpm,  to  annoint.)  Ser- 
vants who  aMinted  the  penont  after  batb* 
ing. 
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AH$ander8.    See  Smyndum, 

AUSMA.  (From  «txf,  the  sea.)  Wa- 
ter plantain.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  planti 
in  me  Linnaean  system.  Class*  MexauHa. 
Order,  Pobfgynia. 

AusTBUB.  (From  tfxc,  the  sea.)  Mu- 
liat  of  ammonia. 

Aurr.    AUih,    Asafoetida. 

Alkafial.    Antimony. 

Alkabest.  An  imaginary  universal  men- 
struum, or  solvent. 

AuLAnsTGLAUBami.  Alkaline  salts.  See 

Alkahat  Glaubsri.  An  alkalL 
ALKALL  Mka^  in  Arabic,  signifies 
burnt ;  or  from  al  and  kaU^  i.  e.  the  essence* 
or  the  whole  of  lEali,  the  plant  from  which  it 
was  originally  prepared,  though  now  derived 
from  planU  of  every  kind.)  McaUy  aiafi^ 
alafairf  aiafort,  cakadU,  A  term  given  to 
substances  which  possess  the  folloinng  pro« 
perdes :  They  are  mcombostible,  and  soluble 
m  water;  they  possession  acrid,  urinous 
taste.  When  mixed  with  siliceous  sub- 
atances,-and  exposed  to  an  Intense  heat,  they 
ferm  a  more  or  less  perfect  glass.  They 
unite  with  another  class  of  bodies  called 
.acida,  and  form  new  compounds,  in  which 
both  the  acid  and  alkaline  propmies  are 
more  or  less  lost.  They  render  oils  misci- 
ble  with  water.    They  change  various  blue 


are  again  restored  by  alkalies  to  their  pri- 
mitive colours.  They  emit  light  on  the  af. 
fusion  of  the  den«ie  acids  when  fteed  from 
water.  They  attract  water  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere.  They  unite  to  sulphur 
by  fusion,  and  by  means  of  water.  They  ex- 
ert a  great  solvent  power  on  the  celluUr 
membrane  and  animal  fibre.  They  also  cor- 
rode woollen  cloth,  and,  if  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, convert  it  into  a  sort  of  jelly. 

They  are  only  three  kinds  of  alkaUs  at 
present  known : 

1.  The  mineral,  called  Mdio,  in  the  new 
chjnmical  nomenclature,    bee  Soda. 

3.  The  vegetable,  called  potattth  in  the 
new  chymical  nomenclature.    See  Ptatio, 

3.  Jimmonia,  or  the  caustic  voklile  alkali, 
18  the  third.  See  Ammama, 

To  these,  some  chymists  add  bafytes»  and 
some  other  earths. 

Alkalis  are  either  ./Ciasd;  that  is,  they  are 
not  reduced  to  the  state  d^  gas,  by  the  most 
intense  heat ;  or  they  are  volatikt  u  e.  the 
common  temperature  is  aliaost  sufficient  to 
change  their  state  of  aggregation  i  potash 
and  soda  are  of  the  former  kindi  «id»  of 
the  latter,  amnonia  is  the  only  one 
known. 

ALKALBSCENT.  SUghtly  dkaline. 

AuuLi,  cAvsno.  An  aUcidi  is  so  caHed 
vlieii  d^iifBd  ef  the  csrbeiio  icid  il 


Qontains  for  it  then  becomes  more  cauatie 
and  more  violent  in  its  actioo. 

Alkali  Fixim.  Those  aUcaKs  are  ao 
called  that  emit  no  characteristic  smell, 
and  cannot  be  volatilised,  but  with  th« 
groitest  difficulty.  Two  kinds  of  fixed  aU 
kalb  have  onlv  lutherlo  been  known,  naait« 
ly,  potash  and  soda.    See  PoiaaA  end  Sbdb. 

AlkaU,j99Hk,    See  &d^ 

Alka&t  minerai.  (So  called  because  it 
forms  the  basis  of  marine  aalts^)  See  5adk. 

JUMi^  vpgetabU.  (So  called  becauae  it 
abounds  in  many  vegetab;^}    See  Pa«b 

MkaH^  voUttOe.  (So  called  because  it  is 
volatile- in  opposition  to  the  other  alkalis^ 
which  are  fixed  )    See  jfimisNia. 

AL&AUNA.  A  class  of  substancea  de- 
scribed by  CuUen  as  comprehending  tba 
substances  otherwise  termed  antadda^ 
They  consist  of  alkalis,  and  also  of  sub- 
stances, into  which  they  enter  in  combhui- 
tion.  The  principal  alkalines  in  use^  are  the 
carbonates  and  subcarbonates  of  soda,  pot- 
ash, and  ammonia. 

AucALiSATiov.  {Mc'aUiati^f  ofits,  f.) 
Alkalization.  The  impre^ting  any  things 
with  an  alkaline  salt,  as  spirit  of  wine,  &o. 

Alkavbt.  (Aikmah,  a  reed.  AraJbw) 
Badix  anchusae. 

AucAniA.    See  Anehuta, 

ALKANNA  YEAJL  Mkauna  Orienia&i. 
An  Oriental  plant;  the  l/twsotda  mermit^ 
ramU  inermibutf  of  Liniueus;  principally 
employed  in  its  native  place,  as  a  dye.  The 
root  is  the  officinal  part ;  which,  however, 
is  rarely  met  with  in  the  shops.  It  possesses 
adslrin|pent  properties,  and  may  be  used  as 
a  substitute  fi>r  the  oncAtiso. 

Albulsa.    Alk99aL    A  crucible. 

Aloahthux.    Arsenia 

Alkaht.    Quicksilver. 

AL^BKENGI.  {Mkekengi,  Arab.> 
Maficabaidro,  Wmter  cherry.  This  pUnt, 
Phystdis  alkekengi  of  Linncus  :^fi>liis  se- 
minis  integris  acutis,  caule  herbaceo,  in- 
fism^  subramoso^  is  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. The  berries  are  recommended  as  a 
diuretic,  firom  aix  to  twelve  fi>r  a  dose,  in 
dropsicial  and  calculous  diseases. 

AucBBXBs.  A  term  borrowed  from  the 
Arabs,  denoting  a  celebrated  remedy,  of 
the  form  and  consistence  of  a  confootton, 
whereof  the  kermea  is  the  basis.  See 
Xertnet, 

AxKBRVA.    (Arab.)  Castor  oU. 

ALKOHOU  (An  Arabian  word,  which 
sienifies  antimony :  so  called  firom  the  usage 
of  the  Bastem  ladies  to  paint  their  eye- 
brows with  anlhnony,  reduced  to  a  moat 
siri>tile  powder;  whsob  at  last  came  to  sig- 
nify any  thing  suited  to  ita  highest  perfee« 
tion.)  AkohoL  AlkoL  Spiritus  vinosus  ree« 
lifieatns.  SpMns  vini  lectsficattts.  flj^un. 
?httcoiicentmtHi«  l^pirittti  virt  ntWMM^ 
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mtit.    Alcohol  tft  highly  reclHied  spirit  of 
wine,  freed  from  all  those  aqueous  particles 
which  are  not  essential  to  it  by  duly  perform- 
ing rectifi|Cation.  in  its  purest  state,  it  is 
quite  colourless,  and  clear,  of  a  strong  and 
penetrating  siaell  snd  taste ;  capsble  of  be- 
ng  set  on  nre  witjiout  a  wick,  and  burnlug 
with  a  flame,  without  learine  a  residue,  and 
without  smoke  and  soot.  Alcohol  is  roisci- 
ble  with  water  in  all  proportions.    It  does 
not  frce2e  io  any  degree  of  coldness.    It  is 
the  direct  menstruum  or  solrent  of  resins. 
It  dtssolres,  also,  the  natural  balsams.    The 
lesioous  and  vasious  other  parts  of  pfamts  are 
also  soluble  in  alcohol,  hence  it  is  made  use 
of  for  extracting  those  parts,  and  for  nuUcing 
the  preparations  called  eUain,  tincture*,  es- 
sences.  Sec.    In  England,  alcohol  is  pro* 
cased   by  distillation  from   molasses;  in 
Scotland  and  IreUmd,  from  an  infusion  of 
mult.     This  last,  before  its  recixfication,  is 
termed  mohiakey.   In  the  BastOndies,  arrack 
ia  distilled  from  rice ;  in  the  West-Indies, 
rum  from  the  sugar  cane;  and  in  France 
and  Spain,  brandy  from  wine ;  all  thesei  af- 
ford adcohol  by  distillation.    On  the  human 
«olids»  alcohol  acts  as  a  most  Tiolent  corru- 
l^tttor  and  stimulot. 
A&KosoB.    Camphire. 
Alki  PLtncBx:    Supposed  to  be'acetat 
of  lead. 
Alktxia.    Powder  of  basilisk. 
Auabor*    Lead. 

AxiuLSToiDBsxxxBBAira.  fMantUdetf 
from  «xxo<,  a  hoj^s  pudding,  and  m^oc,  like- 
ness*, becaule,  in  some  brute  animals,  it  is 
long  and  thick.)  A  membrane  of  the  fotus, 
pecuUar  to  brutes,  which  contains  the  urine 
diacfaai^ed  from  the  bladder. 

AU.SXU1A.  (Heb.  PraUe  the  Lord.  J 
The  acetosa,  or  wood-soitel ;  so  named  from 
its  many  virtues.    See  AeetttceUa. 

AcL-^ooo.    Etifflhh  mercury.     The  rul- 
gar  name  for  the  Chenopodium  hwtn  &nru 
CU9  of  linn^us ;  a  plant  which  may  be  boil- 
ed for  apioaob,  and  which  is  in  no  degree 
ififerior  to  it. 
AU-heaL    See    Bemdhm  and  Stachy*. 
Al  J  J  ARIA,  f  Prom  d&'tim,  garhck ;  from 
its  smell  resembling  garlick.)   Jack  of  the 
hedge.  Sauce-idMme,  or  stinking  hedge-mus- 
tard.   The  plsnt  to  which  this  name  is 
^▼en,  ill  the  Phsrmacopceiaa,  is  the  Ery^ 
mtnw  oBiaria  /  fiHit  cordatU  of  linnanis;  it 
is  sometimes  exhibited  in  humid  asthma  and 
djTspnoea,  with  success.     Its  virtues  are 
powerfully  diaphoRtJc»  diuretic^  and  anti- 
fcorbutic. 
Aii^xcAm.    Vinegar. 
AuxcoA.     Petroleum. 
AijLieATvmA>    A  Ugatme,  or  bandage. 
Ax&tOTXGirH.     (From  ^cxxim  ,  to  alter,  or 
vary.)    An  alterative  medicine,  consisting 
of  varioua  antiscorbutics.     Galen* 

ALLIUM.  (Srom  o/«q,  to  smell,  because 
it  stinks;  «r  from  «XM»r  to  avoid,  as  b^ng 
unpleasant \» mq^t  people)    Gailick. 


1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Bexandria,  Order, 
Mmu^jnia.     Garlick. 

2.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  of  garlick. 
TTteriaca    ruHicorum.      AOium  tammm  of 
Linnaeus: — cauU  pUmifilio  bulbifervf   buUf 
compOHto,   ttamimbu*   tricuipidatu.      This 
species  of  garlick,  according  to  Linnsut, 
grows  spontaneously  in  Sicily ;  but,  as  it  is 
much  employed  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes,  it  has  been  long  very  generally 
cultivated  in  gardens.    Every  part  of  the 
plant,  but  more  especially  the  root*  has  a 
pungent  acrimonious  taste,  and  a  peculiarly 
ollisnsive  strong  smelL    This  odour  is  ex- 
tremely penetrating  and  diffusive;  for,  on 
tlie  root  oeing  taken  into  the  stomach,  the 
alliaceous  scent  impregnates  the  whole  sys* 
tern,  and  is  discoverable  in  the  various  ex- 
cretions, as  in  the  urine,  perspiration,  milk, 
&c.  Garlick  b  generally  allxcxi  to  the  onion, 
from  which  it  seems  only  to  differ  in  bang 
more  powerful  in  its  effects,  and  in  its  ac- 
tive matter,  being  in  a  more  fixed  state. 
By  stimulating  the  stomach  they  both  &- 
vour  digestion,  and,  as  a  sUmulus,  are  rta- 
dily  dimised  over  the  system.    They  m«Kf 
thmfbre,  be  considered  as  useful  concu- 
meots  with  the  food  of  phle^pmatic  people, 
or  those  whose  circulation  is  languid  and 
secretions  interrupted ;  but  with  those  sub* 
ject  to  inflammatory  complaints,  or  where 
gr^t  irritability  pi'evailSythese  roots,  in  their- 
acrid  state,  may  prove  very  hurtfiiL     The 
medicinal  uses  or  garlick  are  various ;  it  has 
been  long  in  estimation  as  an  expectorant 
in  petuitous  asthmas,  and  other  pulmonsry 
affections,  unattended   with  inflammation. 
In  hot  bilious  oonstitutioRS,  therefore,  gar- 
lick b  improper:  for  it  frequently  produces 
flatulence,  htad-ach,  thirst,  heat,  and  other 
inflammatory  symptoms.  A  free  use  of  it  b 
said  to  promote  the  piles  in  habits  disposed 
to  thb  complaint.    Its  utillity  as  a  diuretic 
in  dropsies  b  attest^  by  unquestionable 
autlionties;    and  its  febrifuge  power  has 
not  only  been  experienced  in  preventing  the 
paroxysms  of  intermittents,  (Beigius  says 
quartans  have  been  cured  by  it ;  and  he  be- 
gins by  giving  one  bulb,  or  clove,  morning 
and  evening,  adding  every  day  one  more, 
till  four  or  Ave  cloves  be  taken  at  a  dose  : 
if  the  fever  then  vanbhes,  the  dose  b  to  be 
diminished,  and  it  wjU  be  sufficient  to  take 
one,  or  even  two  cloves,  twice  a  day,  for 
some  weeks ;)  but  even  in  subduing  the 
pli^e.  Another  virtue  of  garlick  is  that  of 
an  anthelminthic.  H  has  likewise  been  found 
of  great  advantage  in  scorbutic  cases,  and 
in  calculous  disorders,  acting  in  these,  not 
only  as  a  diuretic,  but,  in  several  instances, 
manifesting  a  litbrontriptic  power.     That 
the  juice  of  alliaceous  plants  in  general,  has 
considerable  effects  upon  human  calculi,  b 
to  be  inferred  by  the  experiment*  of  Loob ; 
and  we  are  amindantly  warranted  in  aa^ 
serting,  that  a  decoction  of  the  beards  of 
P 
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leekf,  taken  liber»ny,«nd  its  use  persevered 
in  for  a  length  of  time,  has  been  found  re- 
markably succestfiil  in  calculous  and  ffravel- 
ly  complaints.  Thepenetratinganddittusive 
acrimony  of  gsrlick,  renders  its  external 
application  useful  in  many  disorders,  as  a 
niDefacienty  and  more  especially  as  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  to  cause  a  rerulsion 
from  the  head  or  breast,  as  was  successfully 
practised  and  recommended  by  Sydenham. 
A*  soon   as  an  inBammation  appear*^,  the 
garlick  cataplasm  should  be  removed,  and 
one  of  bread  and  milk  be  applied,  to  obvi- 
ate  ezeestiive  pain.    Garlick  has  also  been 
vark>usfy^«mpk>^ed  externally,  to  tumours 
and  cutaneous  d»eases ;  and,  in  certain  cases 
of  dealhess,  a  clove,  or  small  bulb  of  this 
root,  wrapt  in  gauxe  or  muslin,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  meatus  auditorius,  has  been 
found  an  efiiciicioiis  remedy.     Garlick  may 
be  administered  in  differtiit  forms;  swal- 
lowing the  clove  entire,  aAer  being  dif^d 
in  oil,  is  reoommended  aa  the  most  eftec- 
tual,  or,  where  this  cannot  be  done,   by 
cutting  it  into  pieces  without  bruising  it, 
may  be  found  to  answer  equally  well,  pro* 
dudnsr  thereby  no  uneasiness  in  the  fkuces. 
On  h&g  beaten  up,  and  formed  into  pills» 
the  active  parts  of  this  medicine  soon  eva* 
Borate;  this  Dr.  WoodviUc,  in  his  Medical 
Botany,  notices,  on  the  authoritv  of  Cul- 
kii»  who  thinks  that  Lewis  has  fidlen  into 
a  gross  error,  in  supposing  dried  gariick 
more  active  than  fresh.     The  syrup  and 
ozymd  of  gariidc,  which  formerljr  had  a 
place  in  the  British  FharmaoopcBias,  are 
now  expunged.  It  maybe  neoessaiy  to  no- 
tice that,  t^  some,  the  doves  of  garlick  are 
bruised  and  applied  to  the  wrists,  to  cure 
agues,  and  to  the  bend  of  thearro,tocure  the 
tooth-ache :  when  held  in  the  hand,  they  arc 
said  to  relieve  hiccough  i  when  beat  with 
comnoon  oil  into  a  powltice,  they  resolve 
^uggisb  humours ;  and,  if  laid  on  the  navels 
of  children,  they  m  supposed  to  destroy 
worms  in  the  intestines. 

AuJVM  cxTA.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  C^  of  the  shops.    BeeCepa* 

AxxivM  fomninc.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Pvhngm  of  the  pharmacopceias.  See 

Aunni  satiwic.  The  systematic  name 
forJUtium.    QeejUSum, 

Aunni  vtcTOBiAus.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Vlet^rtUu  kn^  of  the  pfaaxw 
macopoeias.    See  fUtoralU  long^ 

Auocaoos.  (Prom  «AXor,  another,  and 
At>«,  to  speak.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word 
to  m<*an  delirious. 

Aliorsia.  (From  «Axef,  another.)  Al- 
tcration  in  the  state  of  a  disease. 

Allovtica.  (Prom  *aaoc,  another.)  Al- 
ter-ttives  Medicines  which  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease. 

A1.L00KO8U  (Prom«xxo(,another,andyvMi^ 
to  know. )  delirium  \  perversion  of  the  judg- 
n^eni  { incapability  of  distinguishing  per&ons. 


Allopharib.  (Prom  aAXec,  another,  and 
<^eu»,  to  npeak,')  According  to  Hippocrates, 
a  delirium,  where  the  patient  is  not  able  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 

AlLOTBIOPHAOIA.       (F^m     AkK^^Mf,     fo. 

reign,  and  ^«>«,  to  eat)  A  synonym  of 
pica.  See  PictL  In  Vogel's  Nosology  it 
signifies  the  greedily  eating  unusual  things 
for  food. 

Allots.  By  this  word,  chymists  and  ar- 
tificers commonly  understand  any  portion  of 
base  met^l,  or  metalic  mixture,  which  is 
added  to  combine  metals  by  fusion  into  one 
seemingly  homogeneous  mass. 

Mspke,    See  Pimenf, 

Alma.  Water ;  and  the  first  motion  of 
a  foetus  to  free  itself  from  its  confinement* 

Almabai.    a  stone-like  amber. 

AufAORA,    JB^ium  atprum, 

1.  Red  earth,  or  ochir,  used  by  the  an- 
cients as  an  astringent. 

2.  Rulandus  lays  it  is  the  same  as  /^ita. 

3.  In  the  Theatnun  Chymicum  it  is  a 
name  for  the  white  sulphur  of  the  al- 
chymists. 

ALMJkHAirBA.    jSlmakU.    litharge. 

AucAiTBA  CATKARTicA.  A  plant  growing 
on  the  shores  of  Cayenne  and  Surinam, 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  remedy  for  the 
colic ;  supposed  to  be  cathaidc 

AucABGAB.    (Arab.)    litham  of  silver. 

Albagarida.    Uthiarge  of  silver. 

Alkabobb.    Almarag9^    Coral. 

Almabkasita.    Mercuiy. 

AuLUiTAK.    Powder  ot  lithaige. 

Amatatica.    Copper.  "" 

Almkgasitb.    Abmechatite,    Copper. 

AuiBAiLBTu.  A  word  used  by  Avicen- 
na,  to  express  a  preternatural  heat  less  than 
that  of  fever,  and  which  may  coatinue  after 
a  fever. 

Almxhx.    Sal  hicidum,  or  sal  genunie . 

Alxisa.    Musk. 

Almibabib.  Verdigrisy  or  muriat  of  am- 
monia. 

Auiisadab.    Muriat  of  Ammonia. 

Almondt  bister.    See  Amygtiala. 

jibmrnd^  commmu    See  Amggdala, 

Ahnom^99eeU    See  Amjfgdala, 

AiMOMBs  Of  THB  BABs.  A  populsr  uaoic 
for  the  toniUs,  which  have  been  so  called 
fVom  their  resemblance  to  an  almond  in 
shape.    See  Tmtilt, 

Alhovbs  or  TBB  THBOAj.  A  vulgar 
name  for  the  tonsils. 

Albabati.  In  Avioenna  and  Scorpion, 
this  word  means  the  miiquaduleit,  a  gentle 
laxative. 

Albeo.    Stannuro,  or  tin. 

AxNSRio.    Sulphur  vivum. 

ALNUS.    (jiino,  Iial.)    The  alder. 
The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  two  plants, 
sometimes  used  in  medicine,  though  rarely 
empbyed  in  the  present  practice. 

Mnu  mmAjoliog  ghUfnotat  viridtM, 
the  common  alder-tree,  called  amemlan»u, 

AImunigra^y^frangi$laf  ih%thammm 
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frtmguU  of  liannis.  The  black  «lder« 
called  alaoaiifi««» 

All  the  pajta  of  these  treea  are  astringent 
and  bitter.  The  baikis  most  astringent  j 
a  decoctkm  of  it  has  cured  agues,  and  is 
often  used  to  rqiel  inflammatoiy  tuniours 
of  tlie  throat,  by  way  of  gargle.  The  inner 
yellow  bazk  of  the  trunk,  or  root,  given  to 
g\^^  Tomits,  purges, and  gripes ;  but,  joined 
with  aronatics,  it  operates  more  agreea- 
bly. An  infusion  or  decoction  in  water 
iospissftted  to  an  extract,  act  ^et  more 
mildly  than  these.  The  berries  of  alder  are 
puigative.  They  are  not  in  use  under  their 
own  name,  but  are  often  substituted  for 
buck-thorn  berries ;  to  discover  which,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  berries  of  the 
black  alder  have  a  black  skin,  a  blue  juice, 
and  two  seeds  in  each  of  them  $  whereas  the 
buckthorn  berries  have  a  green  juice,  and 
commonly  lour  seed^  The  substitutioQ  of 
one  for  the  other  is  not  of  material  conse- 
quence, 9B  the  plants  belong  to  the  same 
genus,  and  the  berries  do^tiot  differ  greatlv. 

Ur.  Murray,  of  Gottingen,  recommends 
from  bis  own  experience^  Uie  leaves  of  aider 
chopped  in  small  pieces,  and  heated  over  the 
fire,  as  the  best  remedy  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted for  dispersing  milk  in  the  breasts. 

Jiloe.    See  JUaei. 

ALoiBAnxA.  (From  «xo»,  the  aloe.)  Com- 
pound purging  medicines  so  called  from 
having  aloes  as  the  chief  in^predient. 

AioipHAjrasHA.  Bfedicines  formed  by 
a  coml^tioo  of  sloee  and  aromatics. 

Aloes.  (Prom  Mah^  a  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying growing  near  the  sea.)  The  Aloe. 

1.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Linnaean  sys' 
tem.  Class,  ifexaiitfria.   Otdn^  MMogtfma. 

%  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  some  of  the  aloe  plants. 
Fel  mOurje,  nature's  gall ;  so  named  from  its 
intense  bitterness.  Aloes  are  distinguished 
into  three  species,  Moeotanne,  hepatic^  and 
cabaUm  i  of  which  the  two  first  are  directed 
for  ofRcinal  use  in  our  pbarmacopceiaa. 

Tlie  1st  JUQe9  Succ9tmina  vel  jSocourina. 
Succotorine  aloes,  is  obtained  from  the 
Mte  perfitiaia  of  LinnKua  :-;/^lut  <ini//- 

Jtmihw  caryTHltMU,  eenoM,  fieduneulaiUf 
tubofUndritU  :  it  is  brought  over  ^srapt  in 
skins,  and  is  of  a  bright  surface  and  in  some 
deme  pellucid ;  in  the  lump,  of  a  yellowish 
reo  colour,  with  a  purplish  cast ;  when  re« 
4iiced  into  powder,  it  is  of  a  golden  colour. 
It  is  hard  and  friable  in  very  cold  weather ; 
but  in  sommer  it  softens  very  easily  be- 
twixt the  fingers.  It  is  extremely  bitter 
and  also  accompianied  with  an  aromatic 
flavour,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cover  its 
djaagveeable  taste.  Its  scent,  though  bitter, 
is  rather  agreeable,  being  somewhat  simihw 
to  that  of  myrrh. 

%  Aloet  iepaHcot  vd  Barbadenda  the 
common  or  Barbadoes  or  hepatic  ak>es. 
.flse  parfoHata  of  limue^s  i-^Jlvilmt  pedun- 


culati»f  cermiiM  cmrymbotu^  wubcjflindneu^fi* 
Big  tpinout,  ewfertu,  dtntath^  va^nantiitu, 
piamt,  maculatif.  The  best  is  brought  from 
Barbadoes  in  large  gourd  shells ;  an  inferior 
sort  in  pots,  and  the  worst  in  casks.  It  b 
darker  coloured  than  the  socolorine,  and  not 
so  bright;  it  is  also  drier  and  more  com- 
pact, uough  sometimes  the  sort  in  casks  is 
cofl  and  clammy.  To  the  taste  it  is  intensely 
bitter  and  nauseous,  being  almost  wholly 
without  that  aroma  which  is  observed  in  the 
socotorine.  To  the  smell  it  is  strong  and 
disagreeable. 

3.  Jiloet  cabaUina  vel  Ouineermt  g  Horse- 
aloes,  This  is  easily  distinguished  from 
both  the  foregoing  by  its  strong  rank  smell  t 
in  other  respects  it  agreea  pretty  much  with 
the  hq>atic.  and  is  now  not  unfrequenUy 
add  m  its  place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared 
so  pure  and  bright  as  scarcely  to  be  aistin- 
guiahable  by  the  ^e,  even  from  the  socoto- 
rine, but  its  offensive  smell  betrnys  it ;  and 
if  this  also  should  be  dissipated  by  art,  its 
wanting  the  aromatic  fUrvour  of  the  finer 
aloes  will  be  a  sufficient  criterion.  This 
aloe  is  not  admitted  into  the  materia  medi- 
ca,  and  is  not  employed  diiefly  by  farriers. 

The  general  nature  of  these  three  kmds  is 
neady  the  same.  Their  particular  differ- 
eneei  only  consist  in  the  different  propor- 
tions of  gum  to  their  resin,  and  in  their 
flavour.  The  smell  and  taste  reside  prin- 
cipally in  the  gum,  as  do  the  principal  vir- 
tues of  the  aloes.  Twelve  ounces  of  Bar- 
badoes aloes  yields  neariy  4  ounces  of  resin, 
and  8  of  gummy  extract  The  aame  quan* 
tit)r  of  socotorine  aloes  yields  ^  ounces  of 
resin  and  9  of  gummy  extract 

Aloes  is  a  well  known  stimulating  puiga* 
tive,  a  property  which  it  tH)sse8ses  not  only 
when  tak^  internally,  but  also  by  external 
application.  The  cathartic  quality  of  aloes 
does  not  reside  in  the  resinous  part  of  the 
drug,  but  in  the  gum,  fbr  the  pure  resin 
hasuttleorno  purgathre  power.  Its  me- 
dium dose  is  from  5  to  15  grains,  nor  dbes 
a  larger  quantity  operate  more  effectually* 
Its  operation  is  exerted  on  the  large  in* 
testines,  princqudly  on  the  rectum.  In 
amall  doses  long  continued,  it  often  pro- 
duces much  heat,  and  irritation,  particu- 
larly about  the  anus,  from  which  it  some- 
times occasions  a  bloody  discharge ;  there- 
fbre,  to  those  who  are  subject  to  piles^  or 
of  an  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  or  even  m  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  its  exhibition  has  been 
productive  of  considerable  mischief;  but 
on  the  contrary,  by  those  of  a  phlegmatic 
constitution,  or  those  suffering  by  utenne 
obstructiona  (for  the  stimuhuit  action  of 
aloes,  it  haa  been  supposed,  may  be  extend* 
ed  to  the  uterus,)  and  in  some  cases  of  dys- 
pcpsu^  palsy,  gout,  and  worms,  aloes  may 
be  employed  as  a  Uoative  with  peculiar 
adrantage.  In  all  diseases  of  the  bilious 
tribe,  aloes  u  the  strongest  purge,  and  the 
beatpiepantioQs  for  this  purpose  are  the 
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piluU  ex  aloe  cum  mynM,  the  tinctitn 
aloet,  or  eztractum  colocynthidis  com- 
positum.  Its  efficacy  in  jaundice  is  very 
considerable,  as  it  proves  a  succedaneum 
to  the  bile,  which  in  that  disease  is  de* 
fective  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
Aloes  therefore  may  be  considered  as  inju- 
rious where  inflammation  or  irritation  exist 
in  the  bowels  or  neighbouring^  parts*  in 
pregnancy,  or  in  habits  disposed  to  piles, 
but  highly  serviceable  in  all  hypochondriac 
affections,  cachectic  habits,  and  persons 
labouring  under  oppression  of  the  stomach 
caused  by  irregularity:  Aromatics  correct 
the  offensive  qualities  of  aloes  the  mostper* 
fectly.The  canella  alba  answers  tolerably,tnd 
without  any  inconvenience ;  but  some  rather 
prefer  the  essential  oils  for  this  purpose. 
Dr.Cullensays,  "  If  any  medicine  be  en- 
titled  to  the  appellation  of  a  ttomaeh  pvrge. 
It  is  certainly  aloes.  It  is  remarkable  with 
i^egard  to  it,  that  it  operates  almost  to  as 
good  a  purpose  in  a  small  as  in  a  large  dose; 
that  5  grains  will  produce  one  considenible 
dejection,  and  20  grains  will  do  no  more, 
except  it  be  that  in  the  last  dose  the  opera- 
tion will  be  attended  with  gripes,  &c.  Its 
chief  use  is  ta  render  the  peristaltic  motion 
regular,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  cures  in 
habitual  costiveness.  There  is  a  difficulty 
we  meet  with  in  theexlilbiiion  of  purgatives 
▼iz.  that  they  will  not  act  but  in  their  full 
dose,  and  will  not  produce  half  tlieir  effect 
if  given  in  half  the  dose.  For  this  purpose 
we  are  chiefly  confined  to  aloes.  Neutral 
salts  in  half  their  dose  will  not  have  half 
thor  effect; ;  although  even  from  these,  by 
large  dilution,  we  may  obtain  this  property; 
but  besides  them  and  our  present  medicine, 
I  know  no  other  which  has  any  title  to  it 
except  sulphur.  Aloes  sometimes  cannot 
be  employed.  It  has  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the'rectum  more  than  other  purges, 
and  with  justice  has  been  accused  of  ex- 
citing hsemorrhoidal  swellinn,  so  that  we 
ought  to  abstain  from  it  in  such  case8,except 
when  we  want  to  promote  them.  Aloes 
has  the  effect  of  rarefying  the  blood  and 
disposing  to  haemorrhagy,  and  hence  it  is 
not  recommended  in  uterine  fluxes.  Foetid 

gums  are  of  tlie  same  nature  in  producing 
aemorrha^,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  founda- 
tion of  their  emmenagogue  power.**  Aloes 
ts  administered  eitho-  simply  in  powders, 
which  is  too  nauseous,or  else  in  composition: 
—1.  With  purgatives,  as  soap,  scammony, 
colocynth,  or  rhubarb.  2.  With  aromatics, 
as  canella,  gin^r,  or  essential  oils.  3.  With 
bitters,-AS  gentian.  4.  With  emmenagogues, 
as  iron,  myrrh,  wine,  &c.  It  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  pills  as  the  most  convenient  form, 
or  else  dissolved  in  wine,  or  diluted  alcohol. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  abes  are  the 
followinf^Pilula  Aloes.  Pilula  Aloes  cum 
Assafcetidft.  Pil.  AL  cum  Colocynth.  Pil. 
Al.  cum  Myrrh.  T.  Aloes.  T.  Al.  -aEih. 
T.  AJ.  cum  Myrrh.  Vln.  Aloes  Soc.    Pil. 
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Aloes  cooip.  Pulv.  Aloes  com  GwrtLPolv. 
Al.  cum  Guaiac.  Pulv.  Al.  cum  Perro.  Tmct. 
Aloes  comp.  Ext  Colocynth.  coron.  Tinct. 
Benaoes.  comp.  and  some  others.* 

AiosTiGs.  Medicines  wherein  aloes  u 
the  chief  or  fundamental  ingredient 

Alogotrophia.    (From  aA«>«c,  dispro- 
portionate, and  r^t^,  to  nourish.)  Unequal 
nourishment,  as  in  the  rickets. 
Alob4X.  (Arab.)  wffaAoc.  Mercuiy. 
Alobs  lion vx.  See  JUgnum  AUtt. 
Alomba.    (Arab.)  Jilooc.  Plumboin,  or 
lead. 

Alopbcbs.  (From  «XMni^,  the  fox.)  The 
psoa  muscles  are  so  called*  by  Failopius 
and  Vesalios,  because  in  the  fex  they  are 
particularly  strong. 

Alopecia,  (from  »xmm^,  a  Ibx;  be- 
cause the  fox  is  subject  to  a  distemper  that 
resembles  it :  or,  as  some  say,  because  the 
fox's  urine  will  occasioo  balclness.)  Aikrix 
depUU.  JPhalaerotis.  Baldness,  or  the  fall^ 
ing  off  of  the  hair ;  when  on  the  sinciput, 
aSvitiet,  eaivitium. 

AiASA.  (From  «a<«m»,  to  take ;  because 
it  is  a  ravenous  fish.)  The  chad,  Ciupea 
alota  of  LJnnaeus,  whose  flesh  is  by  some 
commended  as  a  restorative. 
Alosat.  AloMohoc,  Quicksilver. 
Alosantho.  (From  gixr,  salt,  and«vd«c,  a 
flower.)  AloHmtfntm.    Flowers  of  salt. 

Alphareticdm  chtxicum.     Raymond 
Ltilly  hath  given  the  world  this  alphabet, 
but  to  what  end  is  difficult  to  say  t 
A  ngnificat  Deum. 
B  -  MJercurium 

C SatU  Petraifn, 

D  — —  VUrinium, 
E  —  Merutruale, 

F  Lunamciaram* 

G  ■  Mercurium  nottrum. 

H  Salem  purum, 

I    — —  Cvmpomtium  iMtut* 

K  • Compotitum  SoHt. 

t,  •; Terran  compotiti  Lumt. 

M  '  Aquam  eompoHti  Lutue 

N  '  Mretn  compodH  Lunae, 

O  -^^—  Tervam  componH  SoUt. 
P  ■  Aquam  compotiti  SoUt. 

Q  JRrem  eomporiH  SoUt. 

H Ipiem  compotiU  SoUs. 

8  — ^—  LapidemA&um 

T  ■  Medieinam  corporit  rubei. 

V  '  Caioremjumi  oecreH. 
X  -— Ignem  tiecum  cinerit. 

Y  '  Calorem  balneL 

Z  — — —  SeparoHonem  Uqwurunu 
Z  — .—  Membicum  cum  cucurbita, 
Alphaictc.      Jlphenic.     An   Arabian 
word  (signifying  tender)  for  barley-sugar*  or 
sugar-candy. 

AiPHiTA.  (Jfpfnta,  the  plural  of  0U<^<Tor, 
the  meal  of  barley  in  general.)  By  Hippo- 
crates this  term  is  applied  to  barley-meal 
either  toasted  or  fried.  Galen  says  that 
K^t/uHL  is  coarse  meal,  etAwfov  is  fine  mea^ 
and  axf^ntt.  is  ft  jniddling^sort. ,  ^ 
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AtmmiKiv.  Jliphmdum.  ft  if  when  a 
bone  b  broken  into  small  firagmenti  like 
J^kita,  i.  e.  bran. 

Airauvanr.  The  name  of  an  inatniment 
for  extracting  balb.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  name  of  its  inrentor  Alphonso  Ferrier, 
a  Neapolitan  physician.  It  consists  of  thrae 
branches,  whicb  separate  from  each  other 
bv  their  dastkity,  but  are  capable  of  being 
closed  by  means  of  a  tabe  m  which  they 
are  included. 

Auws.  (0U<^oc,from  ttx^amtf  to  change ; 
becaiue  it  changes  the  colour  of  the  skin.) 
VMfyo  aiba,  Jnorpfuea  dBa.  Lepra  macuio' 
0a  alba,  A  species  of  leprosy,  called  b^  the 
ancients  vitiUgOt  and  which  they  divided 
into  alphuM,  melas,  and  leuce.  It  is  produ- 
ced by  a  peculiar  miasma, which  is  eodemial 
to  Arabia.     See  Lepra, 

Aumi  BALSAXUM.    Balm  ofGilead. 

AiJKACHAs.    Lead. 

Ai«RATiCA.  A  wordusedby  Albucasis, 
to  signify  a  partial  or  a  total  imperforation 
of  the  vagina.    It  is  an  Arabic  word. 

AisAMAGH.  An  ^Arabic  name  for  the 
great  hole  in  the  os  petrosom. 

ALSINB.  (From  lojuff  a  grove ;  so  call- 
ed because  it  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
woods  and  shady  places.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
CUss^Pentandria,  Order^  Thffynia,  Chick- 
weed. 

ALSINE  MEDIA.  Moreut  gaUnus  cen- 
tunadue.  The  name  for  the  plant,  called 
chickweed,  which,  if  boiled  tender,  may  be 
eaten  like  spinach,  and  forms  also  an  excel- 
lent emollient  poultice. 

ALTAfoa.    Campbire. 

ALTERATIVES.  {Merantia,  sc.  meiM- 
eamenta  .•  from  aliero,  to  change.)  Tho§e 
remedies  are  so  called,  which  are  given 
with  a  view  to  re-establish  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  animal  csconomy,  without 
producing  any  sensible  evacuation. 

ALTHiEA.  (From  ecxOi*,  to  heal ;  so 
called  from  its  supposed  qualities  in  heal- 
ing.)   Marsh-mallow. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Unnxan  system.  Class,  Mmtadelphia,  Or- 
der, PobjExncHa. 

2.  The  pharmscoponal  name  of  the 
marsh-mallow.  Althaa  offidnaUe  of  Lin- 
nxus  >—foUi8  nmp&dbue  tomentoeU.  Com- 
mon marsh-mallow. 

The  mucilaginous  matter  with  which 
this  plant  abounds,  is  the  medicinal  part  of 
the  plant :  it  is  commonly  employed  for 
its  emollient  and  demulcent  qualities  in 
tickling  coughs,  hoArseness,and  catarrhs,  in 
dysentery,  and  difficulty  and  heat  of  urine. 
.  It  relaxes  the  passages  in  nephritic  com« 

Elainta,  in  which  last  case  a  decoction  b  the 
estjprroaration.  Two  or  three  ounces  of 
the  fresh  roots  may  be  boiled  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  a  quart,  to  which  one 
ooce  of  fpim-arabic  ma^  be  added.  The 
followiiig  is  given  where  it  is  required  ^at 


Urge  quantities  should  be  used.  An  ounce 
of  the  dried  roots  is  to  be  boiled  in  water 
enough  to  leave  two  or  three  pints  to  be 
poured  off  for  use :  if  more  of  the  root  be 
used,  the  liquor  will  be  disagreeably  slimy. 
If  sweetened,  by  adding  a  little  more  of  the 
root  of  liquorice,  it  wiU  be  very  palatable. 
The  root  had  formerly  a  place  in  many  of 
the  compounds  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  but 
now  it  is  only  directed  m  the  form  of  syrup. 

Aktbju  OFnciHALis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  marsh-mallow.    See  Aitfuta, 

Altbaitaca.    AUhanacha,    Orpiment 

Althebboium.  An  Arabian  name  fin*  a 
sort  of  swelling,  such  as  is  observed  in  ca- 
chectic and  leuco-phlegroatic  habits. 

Althexis.  (From  «x6««,  to  cure,  or 
beat)  Hippocrates  often  uses  this  woi^  to 
signify  the  cureof  a  distemper. 

Aimmj.  So  Avicenna  calls  the  Later* 
pUhtm  of  the  ancients. 

AuTD.    (Arab.)    Aloes. 

ALtTDBis.  Hollow  spheres  of  stone,  glass, 
or  earthen-ware,  with  a  short  neck  project- 
ing at  each  end,  by  means  of  which  one 
globe  might  be  set  upon  the  other.  The 
uppermost  has  no  openmg  at  Hie  top.  Thty 
were  used  in  fbrmer  times  for  the  sublima- 
tion of  several  substances. 

Mum.    See  Alumen, 

ALUMEN.  {Ahm. Anh.)  Aeeoe^axnb, 
ateb,  elanula,  Sutphaa  ekwdna  addultu^ 
cum  putasid,  Super-ndphae  ahtmma  et  po' 
taesa,  ArgiUa  vitriolata.  Alum. 
^  A  neutr&  salt,  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  earth  called  abtmine,  or  pure 
clay,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  little  pot- 
ash. 

The  alum  of  commerce,  and  that  present- 
ed for  medicinal  purposes,  is  afforded  fay 
ores  which  are  dug  out  of  the  earth  for  this 
puipose,  and  manufactured  by  first  decom- 
poa'mg  the  ore,  then  lixiviattng  it»  evapora- 
ting the  lixiviums,  and  then  ciystallizing 
the  alum,  which  affects  the  form  of  tetra- 
hedral  pyramids,  applied  to  each  other  base 
to  base;  sometimes  the  angles  are  truncated. 

The  following  k'mds  of  alum  are  met  with 
in  the  shops : 

1.  Ice  or  rock  alum.  Abtmen  commune  r 
alvmen  eryttalUnum,  rupeum,  facHHum, 
Common  alum ;  fictitious  alum  :  English 
alum.  This  is  always  in  very  large  transpa - 
rent  masses,  and  derives  its  name  from 
Rocca  in  Syria,  now  called  Edessa,  in  whicli 
the  earliest  manufactory  of  this  salt  was 
established  ;  or  from  the  hardness  and  size 
the  masses.    This  species  is  not  very  pure. 

3.  Roman  alum.  Alumen  Romanum :  dtu. 
men  rubrum  ruUbim,  rocfd  GaUU*  Called 
rock  alum  by  the  French.  This  species, 
which  is  prepartqd  in  the  territory  of  Civi- 
ta-Veccbia,  comes  in  lumps  of  the  size  of 
eggs,  covered  with  a  reddish  efflorescence. 

Alum,  yhen  first  tasted,  imparts  a  sweet- 
ness,  but  is  soon  felt  to  be  strongly  astrin- 
g«nt :  on  wcount  of  wWd.  (rbgy^l^ 
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wery  exteniive  ute  in  medkioe  and  war* 

loteniftUy  it  is  used  at  a  powerful  aatrio- 
gont  in  caaet  of  pasaive  hsmorrhagea  from 
3ie  womb,  intestmes,  noae»  and  aometimea 
longa.  In  bleedingaot  an  active  nature^Le. 
att^Mled  with  fe?er»  and  a  plethoric  atate 
of  the  avstem,  it  b  hi^y  improper.  Dr. 
Perciinl  recommends  it  in  the  couca  fief* 
fmm  and  other  chronic  disordera  of  the 
bowels,  atteaded  with  obatinate  con•t^Ml- 
tioii.  See  Percival's  Eaamys.  The  dote 
advised  in  these  caaes^is  from  5  to  30  grainty 
to  be  repeated  every  four,  ei^t,  or  twdve 
hours.  When  duly  persisted  m,  thit  remedy 
provet  g^ently  laxitive,  and  mitigacet  the 
pain. 

Alum  is  also  powerfully  tonic,  and  is  gi- 
ven with  this  view  in  10  grains  of  alum 
made  into  a  bolus  three  timea  a  day,  in  aoch 
cases  as  require  powerful  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent remedies.  Another  mode  of  adminis- 
tering it,  is  in  the  form  of  whey  made  by  boil- 
ing a  drachm  of  powdered  alum  in  a  (nnt  of 
milk,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  to  be  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  a  tea^^up  full  three  times  a 
day.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed with  other  astringentt  in  diarrhcaaa. 
in  active  hsmorrhagies,  aa  was  observed,  it 
is  not  useful,  though  a  powerful  medicine  in 
those  which  are  passive.  It  should  be  anven 
in  small  doaet«  andgradunUy  increased.  It 
has  been  tried  in,  the  diabetes  without  suc- 
cess \  though,  joined  with  nutmeg,  it  haa 
been  more  auccessfiil  in  intermittents  given 
in  a  large  dose,  an  hour  or  a  little  longer,  be- 
fore the  approach  of  the  paroxysm.  In  gar- 
gles, in  relaxation  of  the  iivula,  and  oUier 
swellings  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces,  divested  of  acute  inflammation,  it 
has  been  used  with  advantage ;  also  in  every 
state  of  the  cynanche  tonailhrts.  External- 
ly alum  is  much  employed  by  surgeons  as 
a  lotion  for  the  e>res,  and  is  taid  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  white  vitriol,  or  aoetated  ceruse 
in  the  ophthalmia  membranarum.  Fromtwo 
to  five  erains  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  rose 
water,  forms  a  proper  coUvrium.  It  is  al- 
to applied  as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  vessels, 
and  to  ulcers,  where  thne  is  too  copious  a 
secretion  of  pus.  It  has  proved  succeaafiil 
in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  in  the  form  of 
cataplasm,  which  is  made  by  stirring  or  sha- 
king a  lump  of  aliun  in  the  whites  of  ti^o 
eggs,  till  they  form  a  coagulum,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  eye  between  two  pieces  of  thm 
linen  rag.  This  substance  is  also  employ- 
ed in  the  form  of  injection  in  cases  of  gleet 
or  fluar  albus. 

When  deprived  of  its  humidity  by  expo- 
sure to  the  fire,  by  placing  it  in  an  earthen 
pan  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  it  ceaaes  to  bub- 
ble, it  is  termed  burnt  alum,  abtmen  Mslnuii, 
and  is  sometimes  employed  by  surgeons  to 
destroy  fungous  flesh,  and  ia  a  principle  in* 
l^dient  in  most  styptic  powders.  Alum 
IS  also  applied  to  many  puipotea  of  lifos  in 


tint  eomitiy,  bakan  mix  a  ffim^  with 
the  bread,  to  render  it  white;  thia  mixture 
makea  the  bread  better  adapted  for  weik 
and  reUxed  bowela  {  but  in  opposite  ttatet 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  thit  practice  itbigb- 
Iv  pemiciout.  The  ofiicinal  preparationt  of 
alimi  are :  Alumen  purificatum.  Lond.  8ul- 
phat  alominit  exticcata.  Soluti  tulphat  cu- 
pri  ammoo.  Eding.  Aq.  alum.  comp.  Lond. 

Akumbv  cativuh.    a  name'of  potatb. 

Almbv  irtTrnvx.    See  Jbmten, 

A&uMnrx.  Ahmbuk  Earth  of  ahiBi. 
Pure  clay. 

Aluminout  earth  derivet  itt  name  frcoi 
alum,  of  which  it  Ibrmt  the  base.  It  con- 
stitut'S  the  lower  strata  of  mountains  and 
plains.  It  arrests  the  waters,  and  causes 
them  to  rise  in  spring  to  the  auifooe  of 
the  earth.  It  entera  mto  the  natural  com- 
position of  the  scbistus,  and  all  theae  stones 
and  eartha  called  ai^illaceoua,  auoh  aajto/- 
iet't<Ujiy^fiiBei*9^turtk^  Itfiidtiite,  mica,C9' 
rundum,  &c.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  found 
pure  any  where,  except  in  the  garden  of  the 
public  schools  at  HaUe  in  Germany. 

PfpertU*  9fpmt  •I^MtMe.— Alumine  ia 
white,  and  toft  to  the  touch.  It  is  in- 
aipid,  adherea  to  the  tongtie,and  occaaions 
a  sense  of  d^meas  in  the  mouth.  When 
moistened  with  a  small  qmmtity  of  water, 
it  forms  a  tenacious,  ductile,  kneadable 
paste.  When  hei^d  to  redness,  it  shrinks 
considerably  in  bulk,  and  at  kat  becomes 
sohard  as  to  strike  fire  ^ith  flint.  After 
being  ignited,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of 
bemg  kneaded  with  water  into  a  duotile 
mass.  It  recovers  however  this  property 
by  solution  in  an  acid  and  precipitation* 
Alealies  dissolve  it  in  the  hnmid  way,  and 
form  compounda  decomposable  by  acids. 
It  dissolves  slowly  in  all  acida.  It  possaaa- 
es  a  powerful  attraction  for  lime.  Tlie 
most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces  is  not 
able  to  melt  it,  but  it  becomes  fusU>le 
when  lime  is  added.  Lavoisier  has  proved 
that  it  ia  capable  of  entering  into  a  kind  of 
fusion  like  paste,  by  the  action  of  oxyjen 
gas ;  it  then  cuts  glass  and  resisu  the  ftk. 
It  absorbs  water  and  carbonic  acid  firom 
the  atmosphere.  B^  its  mixture  with  wa- 
ter and  silex  it  acijuires  great  solidity.  I^ 
doea  not  unite  with  sny  combustible  sub-* 
stance,  but  it  beeomet  nited  into  coloured 
frits  with  metallic  oxydt.  Itt  tpecific 
gravity  it  3.  It  it  employed  in  a  multi- 
tude of  arti. 

Method  •/•buMngjjure  oteawv^Take 
anv  quantity  of  alum  or  commerce,  dittoive 
it  m  MX  psitt  of  boiling  dittiUed  water, 
and  add  to  thit  tolntioo,  when  cold,  liquid 
ammonia,  till  no  further  precipitate  anauea. 
Then  heat  the  whole  neariy  to  the  boilmig 
point  for  a  few  minutea,  aaid  tranafer  it  on 
a  filter.  In  proportion  at  the  fluid  paaaes 
off,  pour  more  water  over  the  preeipitate, 
until  it  paaaea  tattelett.  Let  the  precipi- 
Ute  obtained,  while  yet  in spasty  state. 
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be  iwmfefrcd  into  a  slast  or  Wedg- 
wood's ba»on,  and  add  to  it  muriatic 
acid  in  small  quantitities  at  a  time, 
until  the  whole  ia  disaolTed.  Then  era- 
poratetheaolotioB^taia  drop  of  H,  when 
suffered  to  cool  on  a  plate  of  i^lass,  yields 
minute  crystals :  on  lettinf^  it  now  oool« 
crystalaofalum  will  be  deposited.  Remove 
these  crystals  by  decanting  the  fluid,  and 
renew  toe  eraporation,  until^  en  further 
cooUog,  no  more  ciystala  are  formed*  No- 
thii^  now  but  pure  alumine  remains  in  the 
soilution ;  the  fluid  may  therefore  be  de- 
composed  by  adding  to  it  gradually  liquid 
aromoDia  till  no  further  piccipitate  ensues. 
The  predpitate  thus  obtained,  when  well 
wa^ed  and  dried,  is  pure  alumine. 

The  process  recommended  in  general  by 
mtematio  writers  lor  obtaining  alumine, 
cbflers  from  thist  itconusts  in  decompo- 
sing a  solution  of  alum  of  commerce  by  an 
excess  of  a  carbonated  alkali,  washing  the 
obtained  precipiute,  and  exposing  it  to 
a  suflKient  heat  to  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid.  This  method  however  is  imperfect, 
fbr  if  the  alusnine  thus  obtained  be  heated 
with  charcoal,  and  a  diluted  acid  is  added 
to  the  mixture,  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas 
will  be  liberated.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue, 
and  emits  a  peculiar  odour  when  breathed 
upon.    Sure  signs  that  it  is  not  pure. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  alumine  cannot 
be  obtained  absolutely  pure  in  this  manner. 
For  alum  is  a  triple  compound,  consisting  of 
alumine,  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  ex- 
cess. When  this  excess  ofacid  is  saturated, 
by  adding  to  the  solution  an  alkali,  or  even 
pure  alumin^,  a  highly  insoluble  salt  (sul- 
phate of  alumine)is  produced,  differing  from 
i&lum  only  in  the  proportion  of  its  base. 
When  we  therefore  gradually  add  to  a  so- 
lution  of  alum,  a  carbonated  alkali,  the  first 
effect  of  the  alkali  is,  to  saturate  the  excess 
of  the  sulphuric  aciJ;  and  the  precipitate 
consists  pnncipally  of  the  salt  which  is  in- 
soluble in  water.  A  further  quantity  of  the 
alkali  effects  instantly  a  decomposition  of 
part  of  the  salt,  which,  in  proportion  ss  it 
takes  place,  b^mes  mixed  with  the  alu- 
mine :  and  it  is  thus  covered  from  the  fur- 
ther ac^on  of  the  alkali.  This  being  the 
case,it  is  obviousthat  no  subsequent  washing 
can  do  more  Uuui  separate  the  sulp^te  of 
potash,  and  therefore  the  residuum,  i  /tesd 
of  being  pure  aliiimue,  contains  also  (  vari- 
able proportion  of  true  sulphate  of  alubiine  • 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  which  becoinin^(f  de. 
composed  on  healing  it  in  contact  iVith 
charcoal,  accounts  for  the  sulphurated  %- 
dcogen  gas  produced  by  the  affusion  iof 
an  acid.  With  the  acids  it  is  known  to 
form  more  than  twenty  speoies  of  neutrkW 
salts.  Of  these  onlv  one  is  used  in  medicine 
and  Kurgcry,  called  abtm,  or  aluminous.. 
MutphcUe.    See  Mnnen,  T/ 

AiuMisoiis  WA-KSBs.  WatCFs  impteJC 
nated  with  particles  of  ahim.  ^    l\ 


AfiosAB.    Msnna. 

ALYEABniM.  (From  ahfeare^  a  bee- 
hive.) That  part  of  the  meatus  auditoriua 
extenmt  is  so  called,  which  contains  the 
wax  of  the  ear. 

ALVEOLI.  (Prom  ofpeare,  a  bee-hive  $ 
fh)m  their  resemblance  to  its  cells.)  £•• 
trian^  bothriw;  fvena^  mortariolum.  The 
sockets  of  the  teeth,  lliere  are  49Mually  six- 
teen of  these  alveoli,  or  sockets,  in  each  jaw. 

ALVEUS  COMMUNIS.  The  common 
duct,  or  communication  of  the  ampullae  of 
the  membranaceous  semicircular  canals  in 
the  internal  ear,  is  so  termed  by  Scarpa. 

Alvkus  AMruLnAscsKS.  Part  of  the  duct 
conveying  the  chyle  to  the  subclavian  vein. 

Alvidoca.  (From  o^cws,  the  belly,  and 
duc9f  to  draw.)    Puiging  medieines. 

Alvitluxus.  (From  ahii9,  wadjkf,  to 
flow.)    A  diarrhoea,  or  purging. 

ALVUS.  The  belly,  stomach  and  en- 
trails. 

Altcx.  (From  «am»,  to  be  anxious.)  That 
anxiety  which  is  attendant  on  low  fevers. 

Altfia.  (From  oc,  neg.  and  xvsnr,  pain.) 
A  gentle  purgation  of  the  humours  without 
pain. 

Alttias.  Aljffium.  A  species  of  spurge^ 
so  called  because  it  puiges  gently  and  with^ 
out  pain. 

Ai.VAMns.  (From  «Avii^  to  be  restless.) 
Restlessness. 

Altssum.  (From  «,  neg.  and  \t/«v«,  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog :  so  called  because  it 
was  fooluhly  tiiought  to  be  a  kpecific  in  the 
cure  of  the  bite  ofa  mad  dog.)  Mad-wort 
The  Marrubhtm  afy9§&H  of  Linnxus,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  N;  diaphoretic 

Altssum  GALKia.    The  marrubium, 

AiTSsuM  Puivii.     The  moUugo. 

Altssum  vsBTiciLLATUH.  The  ffuirrtf- 
bhtm  verticiUatum, 

Alzsmafob.    Cinnabar. 

AxzvM.  ^Idum.  Aldrum*  The  name 
of  the  tree  which  produces  gum  bdellium 
according  to  some  ancient  authors. 

Am  ^.  Together.  A  word  used  in  com* 
position. 

AMALGAM.  (Prom  ct^M,  and  ytfjcuf,  to 
marry.)  A  substance  produced  by  mixing 
mercury  with  a  meul,  the  two  being  there- 
by incorporated. 

A»ABKus.  (From  (tfui,  and  yutxtt,  an 
apple.)  The  bastard  medlar  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

Amamits.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ^luevM, 
madness ;  so  called,  because  they  are  eata- 
ble and  not  poisonouA,  like  some  others.) 
Atribeof  fung^  productions,  called  mush- 
rooms, trufflrs,  and  roorelU,  and  by  the 
French,  champtgnions. 

AMARA.  (Jfnrnrot  sc.  metJicamenta,'  from 
>  amartu,  bitter.)    Ditters. 

The  principal  bitters  used  medicinally 
are :  the  pure  bitters,  ^entiana  luteai  hunmlM 
iuffuktt  f  and  quaatia  amara  :  stypic  bitters, 
emchma  ^jfidnaliaf  crotm  cmcariila:guaf»iu 
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nmarouba :  and  aromatic  bitters,  arUnsM 
abtynSHumf  anthemit  nobiUt :  hytfpua^  he* 

Amaba  BULCI8.    See  Dulcemara. 

Amabacus.  (From  «,  neg.  and  (MMjfum  to 
decay »  because  it  keep«  iu  TiKues  a  lon|^ 
time.}    Bfaijoram. 

AxAmiirravs.  (From  the  same.)  The 
befb  goldilocks. 

.  AxAiLAiiTH  iscvLBVT.  The  leavcs  of  the 
rnnaranihsM  9leraoemu  of  Linnxus,  and  se- 
veral other  species,  are  eaten  in  India  the 
same  as  cabbage  is  here. 

AiCAEAVTUus  OLEMACBirs.  9^  AmpTonth^ 
esaUeni, 

AxATOBiA  naais.  (From  amo,  to  lore.) 
See  Chlorotit, 

AxATomiA  TSinncA.  (From  aiNo>  to 
love,  and  venefiduti^  witchmft.)  Philters, 
liove-powders. 

AxATOEii.  (Jimatom,  sc.  muMculi.)  A 
term  given  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  by 
which  that  organ  is  moved  in  ogling. 

AHATaa.oiTL.  (Indian.)  Vnech  papgra* 
€60,  The  arbutua  uneth  of  Linnxus.  A 
decoction  of  the  baik  of  the  root  of  this 
plant  is  commended  in  fevers. 

AMAUROSIS.  (A/MU/wtf :  from  AfuttfiMs 
to  darken  orjobscure.)  Gutta^erena,  Am- 
hkfotia.  A  total  loss  of  sight  without  any 
visible  injury  to  the  eve,  Uie  pupil  mostly 
dilated  and  immoveable.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  locaktt  and  order  dytattho' 
9ut  of  CuUen.  It  arises  generally  from 
compression  of  the  optic  nerves ;  omatiro- 
m  con^tresaiofdt ;  firom  debility,  amaurodt 
atordca  /  from  spasm,  ammir9»a  apatmodiea  : 
or  from  poisons,  amaurotU  vcnenateu  See 
also  GuttaHTtna, 

Amber  teed.    See  Mittcut  abelmotchue, 

AMBE.  (A/uCji,  the  edge  of  a  rock ;  from 
±/ACaMm,  to  ascend.^  An  old  chiruigical 
machine  for  reducing  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder,  and  so  call^,  because  its  extre- 
mity projects  like  the  prominence  of  a  rock. 
Its  invention  is  imputed  to  Hippocrates. 
The  arobe  is  the  most  ancient  mechanical 
contrivance  for  the  above  purpose,  but  is 
not  at  present  employed. 

AxBUA.  (Arab  )  The  cornered  hazle- 
nut,  the  bark  of  which  is  purgative. 

ABtfBBR.  Sucdnunu  A  beautiful  bitu- 
minous substance,  of  a  yellow  or  brown 
colour,  either  transpai^t  or  opake,  which 
takes  a  good  polish,  and,  after  a  slight  rub- 
!)ing,  becomes  so  electric,  as  to  attract 
straws  and  small  bodies ;  hence  it  was  call- 
ed eiecirum  by  the  ancients,  and  hence  the 
word  electricily.  Wl»en  powdered,  it 
emits  an  agreeable  smelL    It  is  dug  out 


cloudy  amber.  Ice.  An  mlb  obtained  fnm 
it,  which,  as  well  as  ita  other  jireparationt, 
is  occasionally  used  in  medicine  against 
spasmodic  diseaaea. 

AMBERGRIS.  {Ambragri$ea,)  Aeon- 
Crete,  bituminous  substance,  of  a  aoft  and 
tenacious  consistence,  masked  with  bUc^ 
and  yellow  spots,  and  of  an  agreeaUe  and 
strong  smell  when  heated  or  rubbed.  It  m 
found  in  very  irregular  masaes,  floating  on 
the  aea  near  the  Molucca  Islands,  Madagas- 
car, Sumatra,  on  the  coast  of  Coiomand^ 
Brazil,  America,  China,  and  Japan.  Sere* 
ral  American  fishermen  Msured  Dr.  Schwfe- 
diawer,  that  they  often  found  tbia  substance, 
either  among  the  excrements  of  the  Phfe^ 
ter  wiacrocephabi4p  a  species  of  whale,  or  w 
its  stomach,  or  in  a  vessel  near  the  sto- 
mach. The  medical  <i«ialities  of  amber- 
gris are  stomachic,  cordial,  and  antispasmo- 
dic. It  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  country. 
Amblosis.  (A/uCmmyc  :  from  tefcCxMi,  to 
cause  abortion.)    A  miscarriage. 

Amblotica.  (Amblotiea,  sc  medictmten* 
ta,  0L/4CK»rmm :  from  itLfjCkut^  to  cause  aber- 
tion.)  Medicines  which  were  supposed  tm 
occasioa  abortion. 

AxBLTonA.    (From  tLf4iC}jia,   duU,  and 
•If  ^^  ^y^O     Hippocrates  means  l^  this 
word,  dimness,  of  sight  to  which  old  people 
are  subject.  Paulus  Actuariua,  and  the  best 
modem  writers,  seem  to  think  that  amblyo- 
pia means  the  same  thing  as  the  incomplete 
amaurosis.  Set  Gyiia  terenannd  Amaatrom^. 
^    Ambltosmus.    AnMytee.     The  same. 
Ambo.  (Indian.)    The  mango. 
Amboit.     (From  AftCtum^   to    ascend.) 
Celsus  uses  this  term  to  signify,  the  maigin 
or  tip  of  the  sockets  in  which  the  heads  of 
the  large  bones  are  lodged. 
Avboitb.    The  same  as  ambe. 
Ambha.   Amber.  Also  an  aromatic  gum, 
Ambra  oiitracba.      (From   cineraceum^ 
of  the  colour  of  ashes.)    Amberg^ris   ami 
grey  amber. 
Ambra  obisba.    Ambergris. 
Ambbam.    Amber. 
Ambbxttx.    See  Abebnotchut. 
Ambijiativa.    (From  ambuh,  to  walk.) 
A  species  of  herpes  ;   so  called  because  it 
walks  or  creeps  as  it  were  about  the  body. 
Ambulo.    (From  A/dCeoj^,  to  cast  forth.) 
FlaLjifurhfiu,     A  periodical  flatulent  di&- 
easeC caused,    according  to  Michalis,  by 
vapc^rs  shooting  through  various  parts  of 
th^tody. 

axbustio.  (From  ambuf,  to  bum.) 
Anhu9tiem,    A  bum  or  scald. 

_  '^MKLLA.    The  same  as  acbmella. 

of  the  eartK  at  various  depthtf,  and7>ften  yAMENORRHCEA.  (From  «,  priv.  and 
cont^uns  insects  in  high  preservation  ;  a  ^iv,  a  month,  and  ^mp,  to  flow  )  A  partial 
circumstance  wliich  proves  that  it  has  been  jBr  total  obstruction  of  the  menses  in  women 
liquid.  Amber  is  also  fotmd  floating  on/^rom  other  causes  than  pregnancy  and  okl 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  met  with  in  .age.  That  this  excrementitious  discharge 
lUly,  Sicily,  Poland,  Sweden,  &c.  Prom  iU  Wiould  be  regular  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
colour  or  opacity  it  has  been  variously  dis-  jBidthatitsbould  observe  the  roontblyperiod, 
thgujsbed  i   thus  white,  orange,  golden,  /le  essential  to  hoidth.  When  it  is  obstr«cted» 
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nftttire  makes  her  efforts  to  obtitn  for  it 
some  oiher  millet.  Wh*'n  these  effltr*.!*  of 
nature  fail,  the  consequence  may  be  pyn  xi.i, 
pdlmonic  diseases,  spasmodic  afttcims, 
hysteria,  epilepsia,  mjii.a,  apoplfxiu,  cMo- 
rosis,  according  to  the  general  h..l>ii  and 
disposition  of  the  patient.  Dr.  Ciillcn  pla- 
ces this  genas  in  the  class  bculea,  and  or. 
AtT  epiichewt.  His  spec tes  aiv,  1.  Eman- 
»io  mentium  .•  that  i-,  when  the  menses  do 
not  appe.ir  so  early  as  i-*  usually  expected. 
See  Cfdororit.  2.  Suppretno  mctisiuntf  when, 
after  the  menses  appearing  and  conliniiinij 
fts  usual  for  tome  time,  they  ct-isc  without 
prtjjnancy,  occui  ring.  3.  jimenorrhaadif' 
/laks^  x^el  Menorrhagia  (HjftdKM,  when  thu 
Hux  is  too  sm&Vl  in  quantity,  and  attended 
with  great  pain,  8cc. 

AMRNTIA.  (Prom  *,  priv.  and  mens, 
the  mind.)  Imbecility  of  intellect,  by  which 
the  relations  of  things  are  cither  not  per- 
ceived, or  not  recollected.  A  diwase  in 
the  class  neuvoget,  and  order  vemnut  of 
Cidlen.  When  it  originates  at  birth,  it  is 
called  amentia  con^etuea,  natural  stu/Jdity ; 
when  firom'.thc  inl^nnities  of  age,  amentia 
wemUMf  dotage  or  childi'>hness  ;  and  when 
from  some  accidental  cause,  amentia  ac- 
qmsitm. 

AtnerictBi  Balsam.  See  Baisamum  Pe- 
ruvianunt. 

AxiRieairuM  titbeaoscic.  The  potato. 
An  America  tuberose  root. 

Ametktsta   phakkaca.    (From  a,  neg. 
'  and  ^uidu,  wine.)      Medicines  which    were 
said  either  to  prevent  or  remove  the  eft'ecls 
of  wine.     Galen. 

AsuETHTSTus.  (FroTO  *,  ncg.  and  juidw*a», 
tobe inebriated.)  The  amethyst.  Aprecious 
utofie,  so  caWed,  because  in  former  times, 
according  to  PluVrach,  it  was  thought  to 
prevent  drunkenness.  Buland  in  Lex.Chem, 

AxiCTTLUM.  A  little  short  cloak.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  amnios,  but  anciently  meant 
a  covering  for  tlie  pubes  of  boys,  when  they 
exercised  in  the  gymnasium.     Rho£u9. 

Axsf r.  (Aju/ui :  from  ^piof,  sand ;  from 
its  likeness  to  little  gpravel-stones.)  The 
heib  bishop's-wced,  of  which  thefe  afe  two 
sorts,  the  amnd  verum  and  vulgwe. 

Amxi  xAjrs.  The  systematic  nanie  for 
the  oMwi  vulgctre  of  the  shops.  See  Ammi 
•tmlgare. 

Amu  TSBm.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
Sitm  ammi  of  linnxus  ;— -/o^  tripinnatit, 
radiea/iine  Hneaributy  catthnit  tetaceis,  itipu- 
laribua  lon^orihua^  have  a  grateful  smell, 
somewhat  like  that  of  origanum,  and  were 
formerly  administered  as  a  carminative. 

Amici  vulcakc  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  Amm  mc^us,  of  Lmmeus  x-^foHU  in* 
JerimUni  pinnaHt,  Umceolatit^  terratis  ;  tu- 
pevMrihuM  mnUiJidU,  HneariSus,  are  less  pow- 
erful than  those  of  the  Sison  amrni,  but 
were  exhibited  with  the  same  views.' 

Amioux.    Sfee  Amylum, 

kajMMVKi.     A  wine  produced  in  Ami- 


nxa,  formerly  a  province  of  Italy  ;  called 
also  Sa!»*rnMm.  Also  h  strong  wine  vine* 
gTir.  GiiU-n  meniiinis  Amuixum  Neapoli- 
timum,  and  .\miuxii;n  Siciiluni. 

Ammiox.    Ainnvum.    Cinnabar. 

\m«ocuosia.  (From  «f(^9c,  sand,  and 
Xv»t  to  pour.)  A  remedy  fl.r  drying  the 
body  by  •ipr.nkling  it  with  hot  sand.  Ori- 
buxins. 

AxMOMi  AcETATA.  Scc  UquoT  Ammo- 
TUje  acetatiit. 

Amm)ma  Mm  I  ATA.  See  Muriate  of 
iitnmonia. 

A^Mo^iA  rasPABATA.  Scc  CarbonaM 
ammonj.r. 

AMMOKIA.  Ammonifl-gas.  The  sub- 
stance  so  called,  is  an  aerlfv^rm  or  gaseous 
body. 

Pure  ammonia  was  U>ng  8uppt)sed  to  be 
a  compound  oMiydrogen  and  nitnijjen,  ren- 
deretl  gaseous  by  the  addition  of  caloric;  but 
from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  D.»vy  on  tlic 
alkalis,  it  appears  to  be  a  metallic  oxyd. 

Ammonia-gas  has  a  strong  and  very  pun- 
gent odour.  It  extinguishes  flame,  yet  it 
increases  the  magnitude  of  the  flame  of  a 
taper  before  extinction,  producing  a  pale 
yellow  colour  round  its  edge.  Animals 
cannot  breathe  it  without  death  ensuing. 
It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five.  It  tinges  yel- 
low vegetable  colours  brown,  and  blue  ones 
green.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  c<dd  wa- 
ter I  by  ardent  spirit,  essential  oils,  ether, 
charcoal,  sponge,  bits  of  linen  cloth,  and 
all  porous  bodies. 

When  a  piece  of  ice  is  brought  in  contact 
with  this  gas,  it  melts  and  absorbs  thegas, 
while  at  the  same  time  iis  temperature  is 
diminished.  It  has  no  effect  upon  oxygen 
gas  while  cold ;  but  when  made  to  pass 
with  it  through  an  ignited  tube,  it  detonates 
and  becomes  decomposed  The  same  is  the 
case  with  common  air.  It  is  also  decom- 
posed by  phosphorus  at  high  temperatures. 

It  docs  not  explode  when  mixed  with  hy- 
•  drogen  gas.  Nitrogen  gas  has  no  effect  up- 
on  It.  Atmospheric  air  does  not  combine 
with  it  at  common  temperatures,  but  only 
mixes  witli  and  dilutes  it.  When  made  to 
pass  through  ignited  charcoal /it  forms  with 
it  a  substance  calhd  prussic  acid.  K 
brought  into  contact  with  acid  gases,  both 
gases  lose  their  g^aseous  form,  and  become 
concrete.  It  has  no  sensible  action  on 
earths,  or  on  the  taUno-terrene  substances. 
It  combines  readily  with  acids,  and  unites 
to  sulphur,  when  both  are  in  a  state  of  va- 
pour. It  neduces  oxyds  of  metals  to  their 
metalic  state,  "and  is  decomposed  b^  them. 
It  is  also  decomposed  b^  electrization,  and 
by  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  &c.-» 
When  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  46 
degrees,  it  crystallizes,  and  when  suddenly 
cooled  down  to  68  degrees,  it  assumes  a 
gelatinous  appearance,  and  has  scarcely 
any  odour. 
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Methodt  ofchtmning  AmmanicL'^X.  Mix 
togetlier  equal  Quantities  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia  and  qui(^4inie,  separately  powder- 
ed i  introduce  tbetn  into  a  gas'bottie  or  re- 
tort,  apply  the  heat  of  a  Uunp,  and  receive 
the  f^  over  mercury. 

Explanation, — Muriate  of  ammonia  con- 
sists of  mutiatic  acid  and  ammonia ;  on  add- 
ing lime  to  it,  a  decomposition  takes  place, 
the  muriatic  acid  quits  the  ammonia  and 
unites  to  the  lime,  in  order  to  form  muriate 
of  lime,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and 
the  ammonia  flies  off  in  the  state  of  gas. 

Remark, — In  order  to  obtain  the  gas  in 
a  state  of  purity,  it  it  essentially  necessary 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gas  first 
disengaged,  be  suffei-ed  to  escape,  on  ac- 
count of  the  common  air  contained  in  the 
distilling  vessel,  and  in  tlie  interstices  of  the 
ingredients. 

2.  Ammonia  may  likewise  be  obtained  by 
heating  the  liquid  ammonia  of  the  shops 
(liquor  of  pure  ammonia,  Pharm.  Land.) 
in  a  retort  placed  in  communication  with 
the  mercunal  pneumatic  trough. 

In  this  process  the  ammonia  contained  in 
this  liquid  combines  wiih  caloric,  assumes 
the  form  of  ammonia-gas,  and  parts  with  the 
water  to  which  it  was  united. 

/lemorAr.— The  temperature  of  tlie  fluid 
must  not  be  carried  so  high  as  to  cause  the 
water  to  be  converted  into  vapour,  or,  if 
this  cannot  well  be  avoided,  a  small  vessel 
should  be  interposed  between  the  retort  and 
the  receiver,  which,  when  kept  cool,  may 
serve  to  condense  the  aqueous  vapour 
which  is  formed,  and  cause  the  ammonia-gas 
to  pass  in  a  very  pure  and  dry  state. 

Ammonia  is  likewise  produced  during 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  ;  in  these  cases 
it  did  not  preexist  in  them  ready  formed, 
but  is  generated  by  the  union  of  the  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen  cuntained  in  them. 

In  combination  with  water,  this  alkali 
forms  a soluti  >n of, or  liquid  ammonia,which 
is  called,  in  the  London  pharmacopccia, 

Ll^tlOR    AMMOKIJS. 

Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Lime  newly  prepared,  of  each  two 
pounds. 

Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Reduce  the  muriate  of  ammonia  and  the 
lime  into  powder  separat el v;  then  mix  tliem, 
and  introduce  them  into  a  Lrge  gl  -.ss  retort, 
into  which  a  pint  of  water  has  been  previ- 
ously p*)ured.  Having  pl.iced  the  retort  in 
a  sand  bath,  lute  on  a  tubulated  receiver, 
through  which  the  ammonia  mav  pass  on 
into  a  third  vessel  containing  half  a  pint  of 
the  water,  and  cooled  Then  at  first  apply 
a  gentle  heat,  and  increase  it  by  degrees^ 
until  tlie  retort  bf  comes  red. 

Great  care  and  attention  are  necessary  in 
every  part  of  this  process ;  the  two  salts 
are  to  be  powdered  separately,  before  they 
ate  mixed ;  for,  if  th«y  be  triturated  toge- 


ther, ammonia  will  be  extricated*  wfai^ 
should  be  prevented*  until  the  means  for  its 
collection  are  adopted.  The  salts  are  to  be 
shaken  well  togetner,  rather  than  nibbed, 
and  added  to  the  water  in  the  retort.  The 
cold  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  salt, 
will  counteract  the  heat  produced  by  the 
slack'uig  of  the  lime,  and  a  charge  so  made 
will  be  manageable  until  the  receiver  b 
fitted  on,  and  the  heat  of  the  sand-bath  ap- 
plied. This  heat  need  not  be  greater  than 
300  degrees,  and  should  be  veiy  cautiouslv 
and  slowly  raised,  to  prevent  the  rapid  ebul- 
lition and  expansion  during  the  extrication 
from  gas  of  a  charge  of  such  density ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  a  large  retort  it  d^ 
rected.  The  ammonia  ri<:es  immediately 
in  the  form  of  ga^t,  and  a  portion  of  the  wa- 
ter is  therefore  placed  in  a  situation  to 
condense  it ;  in  the  subsequent  stages,  water 
will  arise  from  the  chars^  in  the  retort. 
The  third  vessel  directed  in  the  formula* 
may  be  either  a  comnnon  bottle,  fitting  mo- 
derately (for  no  great  pressure  is  necessary,) 
to  a  straight  tube  issuing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver,  and  dippmg  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  it  contains  ;  or  Woulfe^a 
apparatus  may  be  used ;  but,  with  moderate 
attention,  the  simpler  means  will  answer 
better,  perhaps,  tlian  the  more  complex. 
In  either  case,  the  receiving-bottle  must  be 
kept  cold  by  wet  clotlis,  or  ice^  for  the 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the 
greater  quantity  of  ammonia-gas  it  will  con- 
dense, and  the. condensation  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  its  heat.  If  two  bottles, 
each  containing  half  the  quantity  of  water 
directed,  be  used,  they  will  be  most  ma- 
nageable, as  they  may  be  changed  alternate- 
ly, so  as  to  prevent  eitlier  from  being  over- 
heated, and  the  contents  of  both  may  be 
mixed  together  at  last.  This  preparation  is 
colourless  and  transparent,  with  a  strong 
peculiar  smell ;  it  parU  with  the  ammonis 
in  the  form  ofgfas,  if  heated  to  130  d^^es, 
and  requires  to  be  kept,  with  a  cautious 
exclusion  of  atmospherical  air,  witii  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  which  it  readily  unites  :  on 
this  latter  account,  the  propriety  of  keepii^ 
it  small  bottles  instead  of  a  large  one,  has 
been  suggested.  Water  saturated  with 
ammonia  gas,  has  a  less  specific  gravity 
than  common  water. 

This  is  the  aqua  anmonU  pura  of  the 

shops,  and  the  alkali  volatile  cau9icum. 

The  preparations  of  ammonia  in  use  are, 

1.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia.    See  Car- 

binuu  ammoni^f  and  Ziguor  earbonatif  am" 

monia. 

%  The  aceUte  of  ammonia.    SttJLiqmr 
acetatio  ammonia, 

3.  The  muriate  of  ammonia.     See  Mu* 
riate  of  Ammonia, 

4.  Ferrum  amrooniaUun. 

5.  Several  tinctures  and  spirits*  boldinr 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution.        ^^ 

AMMQNUCUM.(A/tf^«Mr:fo  called 
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from  Ammama,  whence  it  was  brought.) 
Gum-ammniac,  A  concrete  gummy-resi- 
noOs  juice,  composed  of  littJe  lumps,  or 
tears,  of  a  strong  and  somewhat  ungrateful 
smelly  and  nauseous  taste,  followed  by  a 
bitterness.  There  has,  hitherto,  been  no 
infbrmatioQ  bad  concerning  the  plant  which 
affords  this  drug.  It  is  im|>orted  here  from 
Turkey,  and  mm  the  East-Indies.  Gum- 
ammoniacom  is  principally  employed  as  an 
expectorant,  and  is  frequently  prescribed  in 
asthma  and  chronic  catarrh.  Its  dose  is 
from  10  to  30  grains.  It  is  giren  in  the  form 
of  a  ptlJ,  or  diffused  in  water,  and  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  squill,  or  tartrite  of 
antimonyf  In  large  doses,  it  proves  purga- 
tive. Externally,  it  is  applied  as  a  dia- 
catient,  under  the  form  ol  plaster,  to  white 
swellings  of  the  knee,  and  to  indolent  tu- 
mours. The  officinal  preparations  are : 
Ammoniacum  purificatum  :  Emplastrum  ex 
ammoniaco  cum  hydragyro:  Mistura  am- 
moniacx. 
AMMOKiiE    GABBOKAS.       Scc     Carbotiaa 
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AiocoinuB  M17BULS.    Scc  MuritUe  pf  am- 


Amvoniof.  (From  Afifju^^  sand.)  yEtius 
uies  this  term  to  -  denote  a  coUyrium  of 
great  virtue  in  many  dii»ease8  of  the  eye, 
which  was  said  to  remove  sand  or  gravel 
from  thems. 

AMMONIUM.  The  metal  which  with 
oxygen  forms  the  alkali  called  ammonia. 
See  Armama, 

AmrasiA.  (From  «,  priv.  and  /<r»^ir,  me# 
moiy.)  JImmtHia,  Forgetfiilness ;  mostly 
a  symptomatic  affection. 

Akhbstia.    See  Artmentu 

AMKIOS.  Amnion,  (Promatfiyocalamb, 
or  lamb's  skin.)  The  soft  internal  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  the  fcstus.  It  is  very 
thin  and  pellucid  in  the  early  stage  of  preg- 
nancy, but  acquires  considerable  tiiickness 
and  strength  m  the  latter  months.  The 
amnios  comains  a  thin  watery  fluid,  in  which 
the  fcstus  is  suq>ended.  In  the  abortion  of 
the  early  months,  we  find  the  quantity  of 
this  fluid  very  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  ovum,  and  the  amnios  forms  a  deli- 
cate and  almost  gelatinous  substance,  and 
is  a  ptoviuott  for  the  regular  presenution 
of  the  head  of  the  child ;  for  now,  the 
foetus  being  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and 
hanging  by  the  umbilicus,  and  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  greatl]^  prepondera- 
tiiig,  it  takes  that  position  with  the  head 
presenting  to  the  onfice  <^the  womb,  which 
IS  necessary  to  naturU  and  safe  labour,  the 
foetus  being  prevented  from  shifting,  in  the 
laUer  months,  by  the  closer  embracing  of 
the  child  with  the  uterus. 

AMNIOTIC  AdD.  Vauouelin  and 
Baniva  hare  discovered  a  pectuiar  acid  in 
the  liquor  of  the  anuiios  of  the  cow,  to 
which  they  hire  given  the  name  of  amniotic 
add. 


It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  white  pulveru- 
lent powder.  It  is  slightly  acid,  but  sen- 
sibly  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  diffi- 
cuhly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol.  When  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  heat,  it  exhales  an  odour 
of  ammonia  and  of  prussic  acid.  Assisted 
by  hcdt.  It  decomposes  carbonate  of  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia.  It  produces  no  change 
in  the  solutions  of  silver,  lead,  or  mercury, 
in  nitric  acid.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  yields 
anuDonia  and  prussic  acid. 

Amniotic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the 
cow  to  a  fourth  part,  and  suffering  it  to 
cool ;  crystals  of  amniotic  acid  will  be  oh- 
tamed  in  considerable  quantity. 
•  Whether  this  acid  exists  in  the  liquor 
of  the  amnios  of  other  animals,  is  not  yet 
known. 

Amomuv.  (From  an  Arabian  word,  sig- 
nifying a  pigeon,  whoiie  foot  it  was  thought 
to  resemble.)  The  fruit  of  the  amomum 
verufn.  True  stone  parsley.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  grape,  of  a  btrong  and  grateful 
aromatic  taste  and  penetrating  KmelT.  The 
seeds  have  been  given  as  a  carminative. 

Abtoxum  caboamomux  The  systematic 
name  for  the  cardamomum  minus.  See 
Cardamomum  minut. 

AxoMux  OBABTDM  PABADT8Z.  The  Sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
g^rains  of  paradise.    See  Grana  poradin. 

AvoMUM  ziBoiBER.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  aflbrds  ginger. 
See  Ztngiber, 

AxoBcs.    See  .^^rca. 

Ampelosaoria.  (From  ctyu^nxor,  a  vine.) 
See  Bryonia, 

AxpflKMSRiKOB.  (From  «fu^,  about, 
iMM^aday.)  Amphemerina,  A  quotidian 
fever.    A  species  of  ag^e. 

AMPHIARTHROSIS.  (A/u^m^^itnc 
from  ei/jt^,  both  and  «^<mw,  an  articu- 
lation; so  called  from  its  partaking  both 
of  diarthrosisand  synarthrosis.)  A  mixed 
species  of  conneuonof  bones,  which  admits 
of  an  obscure  motion,  as  is  observed  in  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  the 
vertebrae. 

Amphibious.  (From  a/*^  ambo,  and 
/^,  vita.)  Animals  are  thus  called,  that 
live  both  on  land  and  in  the  water.  The 
ampMUout  animals,  according  to  Linnzus, 
are  a  class  whose  heart  is  furnished  with  one 
ventricle  and  one  auricle,  in  which  respira- 
tion is  in  a  considerable  degree  voluntary. 

Amphiblxstbohiss.  (From  ^.fju^hM^^f, 
a  net,  and  viott  a  resemblance.)  The  retfca, 
or  net-like  coat  of  the  eye. 

Amphibbaxgbia.  (F>om  <t/u^i,  about* 
and  ^x***  the  jaws)  The  fauces  or 
parts  about  the  tonsils,  according  to  Uip'^ 
pocrates  and  Fssius. 

AMPHiCAUsns.  (From  at/u<^,  about, 
and  *u^ot„ pudendum  muiie^,)  A  sort  of 
wild  iMurley  growing  aboot  ditchtt.    Euata- 
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chius  uses  it  to  express  the  private  piirts 
of  a  woman. 

Amphidcox.  (From  ttfx^\  on  both  sides, 
and^*i«,to<livid^.)  Amphibttum.  Amphi- 
{Hum.  The  OS  tmcz,  or  mouth  of  the  womb, 
which  opens  both  ways,  was  so  called  by 
the  ancients. 

Ampbidiahthrosis.  The  same  a^  am- 
phiartiirosis. 

Amphimeruta.  (From  AfJi^pt,  about,  and 
njuu^  a  day.)  An  intermitting  fever  of  the 
qu  jtidian  kind. 

AMPfliNKTJiioF.  (From  et^ufr,  about, 
and  foH^  tiie  womb )  Amplametrixtm. 
The  parts  about  Uie  womb.     Hippocratet, 

Amphipux  (From  «/u^/,  about,  and 
••^i»7aH  to  connect.)  Accordmg  to  Rutus 
Ephesius,  the  part  situated  between  the 
scrotum  and  anus,  and  wltich  is  connected 
with  the  tliighs. 

AMPiiipysDMA.  (From  «i/u4»<,  about, 
and'trm/yuat,  brealh.)  A  difficuUy  of  breath- 
ing.   Dyf'pficra.     ffippccratet, 

Amphipolos.  (From  */u«^/,  about,  and 
ffoKwatfXo  administer.)'  AmpIdpohtM.  One 
who  iittends  tlie  bed  of  a  sick  person,  and 
administers  to  him.     fUppocratet. 

Amphtsmila.  (From  ota<;><,  on  both 
sides,  -tnd  a-fjttfjit  an  incision-knife.)  A  dis- 
secting knil'c,  with  an  edge  on  both  sides. 
Galen. 

ANSPULLA.  (flt/uCoxAfli:  from  ctyatCaUA*, 
to  swell  out.)    A  bottle. 

1.  All  bellied  vessels  are  so  called  in  chy- 
mistry,  as  bolt-beads,  receivers,  cucurbiLs, 
&c. 

2.  In  anatomy  this  term  is  applied  by 
Scarpa  to  the  dilated  portions  of  the  mem- 
branaceous semicircular  canals,  just  within 
the  vestibulum  of  the  ear. 

Ampullescens.  (From  ampulla,  a  bot- 
tle.) The  most  tumid  part  of  Pecquet's 
duct  is  called  alvetis  ampullescens. 

A  M  PUT  ATI  o.  (From  antfmto,  to  cut  off 
Ectome.  A  surgictd  operation,  which  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  a  limb  or  viscus ; 
tlius  we  say  a  leg,  a  finger,  the  penis,  Sec. 
when  cut  off,  are  amputated  ;  but  when 
speaking  of  a  tumour,  or  excrescence,  it  is 
said  to  be  dissected  out  or  removed. 

Amulstum.  (From  ttjufxet,  a  bond  ;  be- 
cause it  was  tied  round  the  person's  neck ; 
or  rather  from  ctyuw*,  to  defend.  An  amu- 
let, or  charm  ;  by  wearing  which  the  per- 
son was  supposed  to  be  defended  from  the 
admission  of  all  evil ;  in  particular,  an  an- 
tidote against  the  plague. 

Amdbca.  (From  et/4i^>«,  to  press  out.) 
Amo^e.  A  small  herb,  whose  expressed 
juice  is  used  in  dying.  Aiso  the  sediment 
of  the  olive,  afler  tlie  oil  has  been  pijcssed 
fi-om  it ;  recommended  by  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  as  an  application  to  ulcers. 

AMmcA  (Fn»m  flt^wT?*  to  scratch.)  Me- 
dicines thai,  by  vellicatiiig-  ir  scratching  as  it 
were,  the  bMiK:hia,  stimulate  it  to  the  dis« 
charge  of  whatever  if  to  b«  thrown  off  the 
lungs. 


A.MTCHE.  (From  oLfAWvoe,  \o  scratch.) 
A  superficial  l.nceration  or  exulceVution  of 
t hi?  skin:  a  slight  wound.  JJippocrtUes.— 
Scarification.     Galm, 

AMrcTit'A.  (From «/uw«-»,  to  vellicate.) 
Mptlicines  which  stimulate  and  vellicate  the 
skin,  according  to  Cicl  I  us  Aurelianus. 

AMYGDALA.  (Ayuu>^9tAcr,  trom*^«w», 
to  laacinate ;  so  called,  because  after  the 
green  husk  is  removed  trom  the  fruit,  there 
appear  upon  the  shell  certam  fissures,  as  it 
were  lacerations.)    The  almond. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Unnscan  sjstem.  Class,  Jcoiondria.  Order, 
Mimogynia.    The  almond-tree. 

2. 1'he  pharmacopocial  name  of  ^e  com- 
mon almond.  Amyg'da/uM  comnntnis  of  Lin- 
nxus  i—foUi*  serratit  infimh  glenduUsis, 
foribng  $etrilibu8  geminia. 

Tlie  almond  is  a  native  of  Barbary.  The 
same  tree  produces  cither  bitter  or  sweet. 
Sweet  almonds  are  more  in  use  as  food  than 
med  cine  ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  difficult 
of  digestion,  inilcss  extremely  well  com- 
minuted, 'I  heir  medicinal  qualities  de- 
prtid  upon  the  oil  which  they  contain  in 
the  farinaceous  matter,  and  which  they 
afibrd  on  expression,  nearly  in  proportion 
of  half  their  weight.  It  is  very  similar 
to  olive  oil ;  perliaps  rather  purer,  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  oil 
thus  obtained  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
palate  tlian  most  of  the  other  expressed 
oils,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  inter- 
nal use,  being  generally  employed  willi  a 
view  to  obtund  acrid  juices,  and  to  sofien 
and  relax  the  solids,  in  tickling  couglis, 
hoarseness,  costiveness,  nephritic  p-ains, 
&.C.  externally  it  is  applied  against  teiwiion 
and  rigidity^  of  pariiculur  parts,  I  he 
milky  solutions  of  almonds  in  watery  li- 
quors, usually  called  emulsions,  possess, 
ill  a  certain  degree,  the  emollient  qualities 
of  th«-  oil,  and  have  this  advantage  over 
pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given  in  acute 
or  inflammatory  di.sorders,  without  danger 
of  the  ill  effects  which  the  oil  migh:  some- 
times produce  by  turning  rancid.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  almond*^,  are  the 
expressed  oil  and  the  emulsion  ;  to  the 
latter,  the  addition  of  gtim-arabic  is  some- 
times directed,  which  renders  it  a  still  mure 
useful  demulcent  in  catarrhal  affections, 
stranguries,  &c. 

Bitter  almonds  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
oil,  perfectly  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
sweet  almonds ;  but  the  matter  remi»ining 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  is  more 
powerfully  hitter  than  the  almond  in  its  en- 
tire state.  Great  part  of  the  bitter  matter 
dissolves  by  the  assistance  of  beat,  both  in 
water  and  rectified  spirit ;  and  a  part  arisef 
also  with  both  menstrua  m  distillation.  Bit- 
ter almonds  have  been  long  known  to  be 
poisonous  to  various  brute  animals;  and 
some  authors  have  alleged  that  they  are 
also  deleterious  to  the  human  species ;  but 
the  facts  recorded  upon  this  point  appear  to 
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want  farther  proof.  However,  as  tlie 
noxious  quality  seems  to  reside  in  that  mat- 
ter which  gives  it  the  bitterness  and  flavour, 
it  is  verj-  pr  ♦bable,  that  when  this  is  sepa- 
rated by  distillation,  and  taken  in  a  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  state,  it  may  prove  a 
poison  to  man,  as  is  the  case  with  the  com- 
mon laurel,  to  which  It  appears  extremely 
analogous.  Bergius  tells  us,  that  bitter  al- 
monds, in  the  form  of  emulsion,  cured  ob- 
stinate intermittents,  after  the  bark  had 
failed.  A  simple  water  is  di^stilled  from 
bKter  almonds,  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out, 
whicA  posesees/the  same  qualities,  and  in 
the  same  degree,  as  that  drawn  from  cher-  - 
ry-stones.  These  aflbrded,  formerly,  the 
now  exploded  aqua  cerasorum  nig^rum> 
or  black-cherry-water. 

AMiGDALat.    The  almonds  of  the  ears  ; 
from    their   supposed   resemblance  to  al- 
monds. 
AxTGDALj!  AMAiiA.     See  Afttygdala. 
AJfTGOALirs  conyivsi^.     The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  sflbrds  both  sweet 
and  bitter  almonds.     See  Amygdala. 
Amtgdals  ditlcbs.     See  Amygdala. 
AxroDALus    p£RsiCA.      The    sjrstematic 
name    of    the    common    plum-tree.     See 
Pernca. 

Amtla."  (From  amylum,  starch.)  Any 
sort  of  chymical  fsecula,  or  highly  pulve- 
rized residuum. 

AUTLSoir.  Amylum.  Starch. 
AMYLUM.  (A/Mi/\of :  from  «  priv.  and 
fAvXM,  a  mill ;  because  it  was  formerly  made 
from  wheat  without  the  assistance  of  a 
mill.)  Starch.  The  faccula  of  wheat,  or 
starch  of  wheat.  The  white  substance 
which  subsides  from  the  water  that  is  mixed 
with  whcaten  flour,  llie  starch-makers 
suffer  it  to  remain  in  the  water  for  a  time 
after  it  has  become  acit!,  which  makes  it 
T^ry  while  and  soft  to  the  toucl),  and  scarce- 
ly sensible  to  the  taste.  As  starch  forms 
the  greatest  part  of  flour,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  tlmt  it  is  the  principal  alimen- 
tary substance  contained  m  our  bread.  In 
a  medical  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  demulcent;  and,  accordingly, 
it  fi>rms  the  principal  ingredient  of  an  offi- 
cinal lozenge  in  catarrhs,  and  a  mucilage 
prepared  from  iX,  often  produces  excellent 
effects,  both  taken  by  the  ibouth  and  in  the 
form  of  a  clyster,in  dysenteric  jind  diarrhoea, 
from  irritation  of  the  intestine^.  Milk  and 
starch,  with  the  addition  of  suet  finely  shred 
and  incorporated  by  boiling,  was  the  soap 
employed  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  dysente- 
ries, where  the  mucoos  membrame  of  the 
imestineft  bad  been  abraded.  Externally, 
turgieons  apply  it  as  an  absorbent  in  er3rsi- 
peUrii. 

AxTEis  KLEidFsiiA.  (From  flt,  inten- 
sive, and  fiu^of,  oint]^|nt,  or  balm  ;  to  cal- 
led from  its  use,  or  smell.  The  systema^ 
tic  name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
suppeted  ««  obtfilh  the  temn  called  gum- 
tlemi.    See  EUmi. 


Airrais  oiobaxaamvm.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  balsam 
of  Mecca  is  obtuned.  See  MaUamum  Gi- 
leadense. 

Amtvm.  (From  *,  priv.  and  /mux,  mus- 
cle.)  A  limb  so  emaciated  that  the  mus- 
cles scarcely  appear. 

ANA.  i,  orftft.  In  medical  prescrip- 
tions it  means  "  of  each."    See  A. 

Ajtabasis.  (From  aeydtCxiMi,  to  ascend.) 
An  ascension,  augmentation,  or  increase  of 
a  disease,  or  paroxysm.  It  is  usually  meant 
of  fevers.  Galen.  It  also  signifies  equise- 
tum. 

Akabattca.  (From  avniCautm,  to  ascend.) 
An  epithet  formerly  applied  to  the  syno- 
chus,  or  continual  fever,  when  it  increases 
in  malignity. 

Ahabbxis.  (From  oMCiirlm  to  cough 
up.)  An  expectoration  of  matter  by 
coughing. 

AiTABLEPsis.  (From  «wt  and  0MK>rtt,  to 
see  again.  The  recovery  of  sight  after  it 
has  been  lost. 

AHABI.TSIS.  (From<tMt  and  /8xv{«,to  gush 
out  again  )     Ebullition  or  eft'crvescence. 

Ah^abolb.  (From  oluxSido^^^  to  cast  up.) 
The  discharge  of  any  thing  by  vomit;  also 
dilatation,  or  extension.     Gaien. 

Akabrochbsis.  (From  ctrct  and  /fije;^*** 
to  resorb.)    The  reabsorption  of  matter. 

Anabrochismos.  (Frt)m  oMtC^o^io,  to 
reabsorb.)  Anabrochitmw.  The  taking 
np  and  removing  the  hair  on  the  eye-lids, 
when  they  become  troublesome.  Galen. 
JEgineta,  and  others. 

AvABitosis.  (From  tati^oaet^  to  devour.) 
A  corrosion  of  the  solid  parts,  by  sharp 
and  biting  humodrs.     Galen. 

ANACARnrDM  occiDESTALE.  (From  «r«, 
without,  and  tuL^S^tst^  a  heart ;  without  heart 
because  the  puip  of  the  fruit,  instead  of 
having  the  seed  enclosed,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  has  the  nut  growing  out  of  the  end  of 
it.)  The  cashew-mit.  The  oil  of  this  nut  is 
an  active  caustic,  and  employed  as  such  in 
its  native  country;  but  neither  it,  nor  any 
part  of  the  fruit,  is  used  medicinally  in  this 
country. 

AifACARDiTTM  ORfBRTALE.  Auacardium 
or  Malacca  bean.  The  fruit,  or  nut,  so  called 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  of  a  shining  black 
colour,  heart-shaped,  compressed,  and  about 
the  size  of  the  thumb-nail.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Aneemtia  iomentosa  /  fiUU  CW" 
daio-avatU,  subtua  iomentotis,  of  I^nnxus. 
It  is  now  deservedly  forgot  m  this  country. 
Anacatrabsis.  (From  flt»«t,  and  »i«fl«M- 
|o/x«u,  to  purge  tip.)  An  expectoration  of 
pus.  It  properly  denotes  a  purgation  by 
spitting,  m  which  sense  it  stands  contia- 
^sting^hed  from  catharsis,  or  evacuation 
downwards.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used 
by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Blsncard  de- 
notes, by  this  word,  medicines  which  ope- 
rate upwards,  a»  vomiting.  6cc, 

AVACATBAATiCA.        (FrOm     ctyflUUtdtflgOytMU, 

to  purge  upwards.)    Thoraeia,    Medicines 
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which  promote  expectormtion,  or  ToiiiitB 
which  act  upw^rdif. 

Ahaghhov.     Mineral  alkali    . 

Aaaclahis-  (l^pom  AftuaoM,  to  bend 
back  )  A  redexioii  «>r  recurvature  of  any 
of  uie  members,  according  to  U.ppocrates. 

A>ACLi8n.  (Frnin  wnuujfm^to  recline.) 
A  cuucb,  or  sick-bed.  HipfiocrateM. 

Ahagosliasmits.  (Fi'om  ccw,  and  imiam, 
the  bowels.)  A  gentle  purge,  which  was 
fome Limes  used  to  relieve  ihe  lung^ 

Anacochb.  (Prom  tt»dMx*»t  to  retard.) 
Delay  in  the  admmisiratiun  o(  medicines  { 
also  slowiiesa  in  the  progreta  of  a  diseaae. 

Ahacollbma.  (From  eodt,  and  uoKKtu$^ 
to  glue  t«»gether.)  A  collyrium  made  of 
agglutinant  substances,  and  stuck  on  the 
forehead      Galen., 

Ajtacojightusmos.  (From  «ty«««>';^oxi^», 
to  sound  as  a  shell.)  A  gargar;sm  so  cal- 
led}  because  ihe  noise  made  in  the  throat  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  shelL     GaJen, 

AiTKCTEsiB.  (From  0t9cuJi^»,  to  renew.) 
Restoration  of  strength;  recovery  from 
sickness.    Mppocraiet 

Anacdphisxa.  (From  fitMU»<^f«^  to  lift 
up  )  A  kind  of  exercise  meniicmed  by 
Hippocmtes,  which  consists  in  lifting  the 
body  up  and  down,  like  our  weigh-jolt. 

AjfACTCEsm.  (From  ttHuu/tuut,  to  mix.) 
The  commixture  of  subsiances,  or  medi- 
cines, by  p^mring  one  upon  another. 

Akagtcleok.  (From  *rauu/*A.ofl»,  to  wan- 
der about.)  Anacycleut,  A  mountebank 
or  wandering  quack. 

AiTAGTRiosis.  (From  «wi,  and  wjiat,  au- 
thority )  By  thia  word,  Hippocraies  means 
that  gravity  and  authority  which  physicians 
should  preserve  among  sick  people  and 
their  attendants. 

Anadiplosis.  (From  nL^iTrxoot,  to  re- 
duplicate.) \  reduplication  or  frequent  re- 
tuni  of  H  paroxvsm,  or  disease.     GiUen. 

AvADOBis.  (From  «»»,  upwards,  and 
i'dmfuttUj  to  give-  A  vomit,  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  alimen'  all  over  the  body ;  or  diges- 
tion. 

Anabiiomb.  (From  ajutt,  upwards,  and 
^^V««,  to  run.)  A  pain  which  runs  from 
the  lower  extremities  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body.     Wfipocratet. 

Ahjsdbs.  (From  «,  priv.  and  cui'ttc, 
shame.)  Shameless.  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  metaphorically  for  without  re- 
straint, copious ;  and  applies  it  to  water 
rushing  into  the  aspera  arteria. 

ANAESTHESIA.  (Awu(rB)Hr»i  from  «, 
priv.  and  oM^^fofAM^  to  feel )  Loss  of  the 
sense  of  touch.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  loeaiet,  and  order  tfytatthetist  of  Cullen. 

ANAGALU8.  (Prom  itmytktuf,  to 
laugh;  because,  by  curing  the  soleen,  it 
disposes  persons  to  be  <£eerfuL)  This 
plant  AnagaUi9  arvenn*.-  foUU  imUviti*, 
caule  procwnbenie^  of  Linnzus,  is  small  and 
delicatel)  formed,  and  does  not  i^)pear  to 
possess  any  particular  properties. 


Amaoallis  abvxhsis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  anagallU  of  the  shops,  bee 
JInagaUu, 

A  N AeABOALicTUM .  (From  whl,  and  y^ 
yflt^isy,  the  throat)  A  gargarism,  or 
wash  for  the  throat. 

Anaoaboabistum.    The  same. 

Anaoltpbx.    (Frdm  «»«}^u/^ii,    to  eo« 

SBve.)    A  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
e  brain  was  formerly  thus  called,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  pen.  or  style. 

Ahaomosis.  t^rom  «irflt>4MfrM»,  to  know.) 
The  persuasion,  or  certainty,  by  which  me> 
dical  men  judge  of  a  disease  from  its 
symptoms.    Bippocratet, 

ANAOBAras.  (From  tufep)ft/^  to 
write.)    A  prescription,  or  reccip:. 

Analbpsia.  (From  ay*,  andx«f(Ca(M»,to 
take  again.)  A  species  of  epilepsy,  which 
proceeds  from  a  disorder  or  the  stomach, 
and  with  which  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  sei- 
zed very  ohea  and  suddenly. 

Abalbntia.  a  fictitious  tenn  used  by 
Paracelsus  for  epil^-psy. 

AifAi^BMis.  (From  taeikitfAC^a,,  to  re- 
store )  A  recovery  of  strength  after  sick- 
ness.     Galen* 

ANALEPTICA.  (From  mta^jifiJUam,  to 
recruit,  or  recover.)  Analeptica.  Restora- 
tive med  cities  ;  medicines,  ur  food,  which 
recover  the  strength  which  has  been  lost 
by  sickness. 

Ah  ALosxs .  (From  tufuxirKm^  to  consume.) 
A  consumption,  or  wasting. 

ANALYSIS.  (Avtfxvric .  from  flvacAv*^  to 
resolve.)  The  resolution  by  chymistry,  of 
any  matter  into  its  primary  and  constituent 
parts.  The  processes  and  experiments 
which  chymists  have  recourbe  to,  are 
extremely  numerous  and  diversified,  ^t 
they  may  be  reduced  to  two  species,  which 
comprehend  the  whole  art  of  chymistry. 
The  first  is,  ono^ft*,  or  decomposition  ;  the 
second,  tynthetit^  or  composition.  In  €010" 
lytitt  the  parts  of  which  bodies  are  com- 
posed,  are  separated  from  each  other :  thus, 
if  we  reduce  cinnabar,  which  is  composed 
of  sulphur  and  mercury,  and  exhibit  tltese 
two  bodies  in  a  separate  state,  we  say  we 
have  decomposed,  or  analyzed  cinnabar. 
But,  if,  on  the  contrary,  several  bodies  be 
mixed  together,  and  a  new  substance  be 
produced,  the  process  is  then  termed  chy- 
mical  composition,  or  tynthetit :  thus,  if  by 
fusion  and  sublimation,  we  combine  mer- 
cury with  sulphur,  and  produce  cinnabar, 
the  operation  is  termed  chymical  compo* 
sition,  or  composition  by  synthesis. 

Abambbsxs.  (From  wt^^fOfimM  to  re- 
member.) Remem|>rance,  or  recollection 
of  what  has  been  done.    Galen, 

AjTAMBBsncA.  (From  the  same.)  Be- 
medies  for  bad  memoiy. 

ANANAS,  palled  by  the  Brazilians 
yayama.  The  egg-shaped  pine-apple.  The 
plant  which  afTords  this  fniit,  is  the  Bro* 
meUa  anmuu  JoliU  dHato^noMf.  muer^* 
«fllif,^c«  ctmsscfjf  ^I4nn^«^^is  used 
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prindpftUf  tt  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  and 
is  also  given  with  adyantage  as  a  refrige- 
rant in  fevers. 

AvAjrcB.  (From  «i«}4uc^«,  to  compel.) 
^ecesaity.  It  i^  applied  to  any  desperate 
operation.    ,  Sipp^eratet. 

43iAPiUX.AHnAfis       (From   etyae^ttAflerroc, 
*  bald.)     A  thinness  of  the  hair  upon  the 
eye-liTows.    Gtrrmus. 

AiiavHoaA.     (From    attt^is   to  bring 

up.)    A  person  who  spits  blood.    Oorrmua, 

AvAfSMirzis.      (From    cm^o^o-o-m,    to 

grind  down.)     The  reducing  of  any  thing 

to  dutt,  or  a  very  fine  powder. 

AXAPHRODISIA.  (From  «,  prtr.  and 
Af^iTM,  the  feast  of  Venus.)  Impotence. 
A  renus  of  disease  in  the  class  hcalea^  and 
Older  dyorexU  of  Cullen.  It  either 
siisea  from  paralysb,  anapkrodima  para- 
Utiea  /  or  from  gonorrhoea,  anaphrodUia 
gmutrrhoica, 

Ajvaphbovsu.  (From  «,  neg.  «^^, 
ftoXh,  and  /uix/,  honey.)    Clarified  honey. 

AvajPLASis.  (From  tt^aanaurvtt^  to  reitore 
again.^  A  restoration  of  flesh  where  it  has 
been  tost ;  also  the  reuniting  a  fractured 
bone.     Hippocratea. 

Ahaplkrosis.  (From  ()tv«^r^#M»,  to  fill 
agsin.)  The  restitution,  or  fiUing  up  of 
wasted  paits.     GaleH, 

Ahaflbbotica.  (From  the  same.)  Me- 
dicines  renewing  flesh:  incamativet,  or 
such  medicines  as  fill  up  a  wound  so  as  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  shape.     Galen. 

Ajiaplxusis.  (From  <i;9«ai7jtm^  to  float 
upon.)  The  rotting  of  a  bone,  so  that  it 
drops  off,  and  lies  upon  the  flesh ;  exfolia- 
tion, or  sepnration  of  a  bone.  HtppocratcB, 
^ginetOf  &c. 

AaAFHiusis.  (From  MmirmMt,  to  respire.) 
Respiration. 
AJTAFiroK.    The  same. 
AxrAPToais.      (From    ttHonTtltt^   to    fidl 
back.)    A  relapse. 
Ahapttsis.    The  same  as  Anacathartu. 
AvARmHieKmiA.  (From  ««,  and  ^if>vi//<i, 
to  break  again.)    Jnarrhexia.    A  fi'acture ; 
the  fresh  opening  ot  a  w<^nd. 

A«AaBH(RA.  (From  atiBt,  upwards,  and 
fm^  to  flow.)  A  flux  of  humours  from  be- 
low upwards.     Schneider  de  Catarrho. 

AiTAmuaopi  A.  (From  «m,  upwards,  and 
MBnif  to  creep.)    The  same.    Bippocratea, 

ANAS  DOMESTICA.  (From  nm,  to 
swim.)  The  tame  duck.  The  flesh  of 
this  bird  is  diffictUt  of  digestion,  and  re- 
quires that  warm  and  stimulating  condi- 
ments be  taken  with  it  to  enable  the  sto- 
mach to  digest  it. 

ANASARCA.  (From  «i|tt,  through,  and 
#afg,  flesh.)  A  spiecies  of  dropsy  fiiom  a 
aerous  humour,  spread  between  the  skin 
and  flesh,  or  rather  a  general  accumulation 
of Ivmpb  in  theceUular  system.  Dr.  CuUen 
tanks  this  genus  of  disease,  in  the  class 
Caehexiit^  ind  the  order  hiiwneacenHa,  He 
the  ibUowini^  fpeciea,  vii.  1. 
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Anaearea  aeroaa^  as  when  the  due  discharge 
of  serum  is  suppressed,  &c.  2.  Antuarta 
•ppUata^  as  when  the  blood-vessels  are  con- 
siderably pressed,  which  happens  to  many 
pregnant  women,  8cc.  3.  Anaaarcha  exeat' 
thematicaf  this  happens  after  ulcers,  various 
eruptiTe  disorders,  and  particularly  after 
the  eryaipeUu.  4.  .Anasarca  an^tmia,  hap- 
pens when  the  blood  is  rendered  extremely 
poor  fi^m  considerable  losses  of  it.  5.  wfna- 
•orca  debUmnit  as  when  feeblenm  is  indu- 
ced by  long  illness,  &c. 

This  species  of  dropsy  shews  itself  at  first 
with  a  swelling  of  the  feet  and  anUes,  to- 
ward the  evenmg,  which,  for  a  time,  disap- 
pears again  in  the  morning.  The  tumefifc. 
tidn  is  sofr  and  inelastic,  and,  when  pressed 
upon  b^  the  finger,  retains  its  mark  fi» 
some  time,  the  skin  becoming  much  paler 
than  usual.  By  degrees  the  swelling  as- 
cends upwards,  and  occupies  the  trunk  of 
the  body ;  and  at  last,  even  the  fiu:e  and 
eyelids  appear  full  and  bloated:  the 
breathing  then  becomes  diflicult,  the  urine 
is  small  in  quantily,  high  coloured,  ad»d 
deposits  a  reddish  sediment ;  the  belly  is 
costive,  the  perspiration  much  obstructed, 
the  countenance  yellow,  and  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  thirst,  with  emaciation 
of  the  whole  body,  prevails.  To  these 
symptoms  succeed  torpor,  heaviness,  a 
troublesome  cough,  and  a  slow  fever.  In 
some  cases,  the  water  oozes  out,  through 
the  pores  c^  the  cuticle  ;  in  others,  being 
too  gross  to  pass  by  these,  it  raises  the  cu- 
ticle in  small  blisters;  and  sometimes  the 
skin,  not  allowing  the  water  to  escape 
through  it,  is  compressed  and  hardened, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  distend- 
ed as  to  give  the  tumour  a  considerable  de. 
gree  of  firmness. 

Anabpasis.  (From  «»«,  and  a^mt,  to 
draw  together.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word 
to  signify  a  contraction  of  the  stomach. 

AiTAssTTOs.  (FVom  ttf0,  upwards,  and 
rufOfjMf  to  sgitate.)  Aneuajftua,  Driven 
foreil^ly  upwards.  Hippocrates  applies  iing 
epithet  to  air  rushing  violently  upwsrds, 
as  in  hysteric  fits. 

AxASTALTicA.  (From  flCNect^A%  to  con- 
tract) St3rptic  or  refiig^prating  medicines. 
Ahastabis.  (From  AMcivui,  to  caiise  to 
rise.)  A  recovery  from  sickness  ;  a  resto- 
ration of  health.  It  likewise  signifies  a 
migration  of  humours,  when  expelled  fi^m 
one  place  and  obliged  to  remove  to  ano- 
ther.   BippocraUa,  W 

ANASTOMOSIS.  (From  am,  through, 
and  rsAuc,  a  mouth.)  The  communication 
of  vessels  with  one  another. 

AirASTOMoncA.  (From  «»«,  through, 
and  trtfjut^  the  mouth.)  Medicines  which 
open  the  pores  and  mouths  of  the  vessels, 
as  cathartic*,  diuretics^  deobstruments,  and 
sudorifics. 

AaATis.  (From  uatea,  the  buttockf') 
A  diteaae  of  the  anus.    Feaiua,  &c. 
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ANATOMY.  (Awwo^ui*,  or  gLHLTOfjui: 
from  fiCMt,  and  Tk/uvw,  to  cut  up.)  Aneroto- 
my.  The  dissection  of  the  human  body* 
to  expose  tlie  structure,  situation,  and  uses 
of  every  part 

Akatoxt,  coMPAaATiTi.  Zootomy.  The 
dissection  of  brutes,  fishes,  polypi,  planu. 
&c.  to  illustrate,  or  compare  them  with 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body. 

ANATmsais.  (From  «?«,  and  riJ^,  to 
perforate.)  A  perforation  like  that  which 
is  made  upon  the  skull  by  trepanning-. 
GaUn. 

Anatribe.  (From  ml^£tt,  to  rub.) 
Friction  all  over  the  body. 

Anataipsis.  The  same.  Motchion  de 
Morh.  MuMeb.  and  Oalm. 

Anatrxs.     Antarit.  Mercury.    Buland. 

Akatron.  (Arab.  A  lake  in  Egrypt, 
where  it  was  produced.)  Soda,  or  fixed 
mineral  alkali. 

Anatrope.  (From  eurwr^/bM,  to  subvert 
Anatr^phe.  Anatrophtu  A  relaxation,  or 
subversion  of  the  stomach,  with  loss  of  ap- 
ptetite  and  nausea.  Vomiting.  Indiges- 
tion.    Galen, 

Anathum.     Soda. 

Anaudia.  TProm  «t,  priv.  and  ou^jt,  the 
speech.)  Dumbness ;  privation  of  voice  ; 
catalepsia.     Hippocrates. 

Amaxtrtb.  (From  atwtfwj/c,  the  sole.) 
The  herb  sorrel ;  so  called  because  its  leal" 
is  shaped  like  the  sole  of  the  shoe. 

Ave  HA.  (Arab,  to  press  upon,  as  being 
the  support  of  the  body  )  The  thigh.  Ari- 
ceana,  ForetHutt  Sec. 

AiKcuii^ps.  (From  tty^t,  near,  and  «i>f., 
the  eye.)  A  disease  in  the  inward  corner 
of  the  eye,  called  also  yfigilops.  An  inci- 
pient fistula  lachrymahs. 

Ahchtlx.     See  Ancyle. 

AWchoralis  frooesbus.  (Anchara&€ ; 
from  «(>««»,  the  elbow.)  See  Coracotdpro- 
ceM. 

Akchovt  pbar.  This  fruit,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  GrUu  cavUJIora  of  Linnaeus,  is 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  as  a 
pleasant  and  refrigerant  fhiit. 

ANCHU8A.  (From  ot^^w,  to  strangle ; 
fVom  its  supposed  constringent  quality ;  or, 
as  others  say,  because  it  strangles  seipents.) 
Alkanet 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria,  Or- 
der, Monogynia, 

3.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for 
the  alkanet  root.  The  plant  from  which  it 
is  obtained,  is  the  anchuta  Hnctoria  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  grows  wild  in  France,  but  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  root  is  ex- 
temally  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  To  oil, 
wsLt,  turpentine,  and  aloohol,  it  imparts  a 
beautiful  deep  red  colour,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  used.  Its  medicinal  properties 
are  scarcely  perceptible. 

AircausA  omcnrAUs.     The  systemiKtic 


name  for  the  huglttum  of  the  shops.     See 
Buglottum, 

AxcHosA  TiMCTORiA.  Tl»e  sysiemattc 
name  for  the  and) una  or  alkanna  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.     See  Anchnaa. 

AircHTLOMXRisxi.    (From  ^x'^^f**'^^ 
bend.)    Sagar  uses  this  term  to  express  i 
concretion,  or  growing  togetltcr  of  the  soft  * 
parts. 

AircBTLons.  (From  *^x^^^f*^%  to  bend.) 
A  stiff  joint. 

Avci.  Those  who  have  a  distorted  el- 
bow. 

AsrciROifELS.     Stc  Ancyr^mele. 

Ancisar.     Borax. 

Avcoir.  (From  aywaZ^ifAeUy  to  embrace; 
«re  Ttf  arytuw^m  vT%fi$  eri»  to  osiMr :  because 
the  bones  meeting,  and  there  uniting,  are 
fblded  one  into  another.)    The  elbow. 

ANCONEUS.  (Anconeut,  sc.  muaeuluf  ; 
from  Aynw,  the  elbow.)  Jticoneu*  minor  of 
Winsiow.  Ancontut  vel  cubitaUt  RMani 
of  Douglas.  A  small  trianguUr  muscle, 
situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  elbow.  It 
arises  from  the  ridge  and  from  the  externsl 
condyle  of  the  humerus*  by  a  thick,  strong, 
and  short  tendon  :  from  this  it  becomes 
fleshy,  and,  after  running  about  three  inches 
obliquely  backwards,  it  is  inserted  by  its 
oblique  fleshy  fibres  into  the  back  part  or 
ridge  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the 
fore-arm. 

ANcojrxrs  extbrmus.  See  Tricept  ex- 
tentor  cuHti. 

AircoiTBus  iHTXRVcs*  See  Tricepi  ex- 
tentor  cubiti. 

Anconeus  major.  See  Tricepe  exten- 
eor  cubiH, 

AxroiTEus  MivoR.     See  Anconeut. 

Akconoid  frocbss.  jProceesus  anconiA- 
deu*.  (From  flt^JMw,  the  elbow.)  .V  process 
of  the  cubit.    See  Ulna, 

Akctir.  (A>«7i»^,  a  bond,  or  button.) 
A  fibula,  or  button,  by  which  the  lips  of 
wounds  are  held  together.     Gorraue. 

AncTERiASXus.  (FTom  «yji7»5,  a  button.) 
The  operation  of  closing  the  lips  of  wounds 
togrether  by  loops,  or  buttons.     Gaien. 

AircoBiTirs.  A  disease  of  the  ej-es 
with  a  sensation  of  sand.  Joh.  Anglic.  Boi- 
Anff. 

AircTLE.  (From  ^T^iu/xof,  crooked.)  A 
species  of  contraction,  'called  a  stiff  joint. 
Gaien, 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON.  (From  tf>«/w, 
a  hook,  and  /Sai^ov,  an  eye-lid.)  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  by  which  the  eye-lids  are 
closed  together.    jEUui, 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM.  (Pro"™  «>)et/x».  i 
hook,  and  yXMovtt,  the  tongue.)  Ancylim 
of  i€gineta.  A  contraction  of  the  finBnD- 
lum  of  the  tongue.    Tongue-tied. 

AircTLOMELB.  (From  «c^4u/xo(,  crooked, 
and  yioiAjr,  a  probe.)  A  crooked  probe,  or 
a  probe  witli  a  hook.     Gaten^  &c. 

AvcTxosis.    See  Anchyhtit. 

AfiGTLOTOMos.     (From  «y«vMr,  a  hook> 
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and  i«fcM|  to  cut.)  A  crooked  chiHn^ititl 
knife,  or  bistoury.  A  knife  for  loosening^ 
the  tongue.  This  instrument  is  no  longer 
in  use.     yEginetOy  &c* 

Anctra.  (a>«i^  an  anchor)  A  chi- 
nu^ical  hookl  Epicharmus  uses  this  word 
for  the  membruiD  ririle,  according  to  Gor- 
rcus. 

Avcrmonxai  (From  ttyut^  an  anchor, 
and  ulo^  a  Jikeness.)  A  process  of  the 
scapula  was  so  cctlled,  ironi  its  likeness  to 
the  beak  of  an  anchor.  It  is  the  coracoid 
process.    See  Scapula, 

Aacmoxux.    See  Ancyhmek. 

AjrnaiA.  A  tree  of  Brazil,  the  fruit  of 
uiiich  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  used  as 
a  vermifuge. 

Andbavatoxia.  Andranatome,  (Prom 
«f^,  a  roan,  and  Tt/AVM,  to  cut.)  The  dis* 
section  of  the  human  body,  particularly  of 
tbe  male.  M.  Aur.  HSnerimti^  Zootome  De- 
m^crit. 

AsoBApoDOCAPBELUS.  (From  tai'^tunicty 
a  shiTe,  and  jutmxcf,  a  dealer.)  A  crimp. 
Galen  calls  by  this  name  the  person  whose 
office  it  was  to  anoint  and  sJi^hty  to 
wipe  the  body,  to  cleanse  the  skm  from 
foulness. 

Ahbbia.  (From  «ir«^,  a  man.)  An  her- 
naphrodite.    BmtneU 

ANOBOcfBTESis.  (From  ««{,  a  man, 
and  waHm^Xo  cohabit  with.)  The  venereal 
act ;  or  the  infamous  act  of  sodomy.  Afo«- 
cAton,  &c. 

AH^KMiKims.  (From  «y«$,  a  man,  and 
yn»t  a  woman.)  An  eff<;m'mate  person. 
Mpp,    An  hermaphrodite. 

AiromtiHiov.  Anthonhtm.  A  kind  of 
plaster  used  by  iEgineta  for  carbuncles,  in- 
vented by  Andron. 

AKDmoTOXTA.  Androtome,  Human  dis- 
section, particularly  of  the  male. 

Ajikbium.  (From  etiaCAnm^  to  ascend.) 
Tbe  herb  alkanet,  so  called  firom  its  quick 
growth. 

Abbilbsis.  (From  tuuxm,  to  roll  up.) 
Aneilema.  An  involution  of  the  guts,  such 
as  is  caused  by  flatulence  and  gripes.  JfSp- 
pocnuet, 

Abikia.  (From  «tyifco(,  wind.)  Flatu- 
lence. 

ANEMONE.  (From  ^tnfAoe^  wind ;  so 
named  because  it  does  not  open  its  flowers 
till  blown  upon  by  the  w'md.)  The  wind 
flower.  The  name  of  a  genUs  of  plants  in 
tbe  Linnaean  ftystem.  Class^  Poiyandria* 
Order,  Pohfginia. 

Abbmobb  BXPATtcA.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  kepatica  nobiSi  of  the  phar- 
maQopceiaa.    See  HtpatUanotiUa. 

Aftemone^  meadow.  See  PuUaHUa  mgrt" 
cam. 

Abbvobb  BBxoiiosA.     The  systematio 
name  of  the  rammcubu  nlbut  of  the  pbar* 
nacopoeias.    See  Ranuneuki»  albui. 
Abbxobx  nLATKBsis.     Tfae  systemaitio 


name  for  the  puhatilla  nigricant  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.     See  PuUaHOa  nigrUant. 

Ank^cbphalus.  (From  «t,  priv  and 
fl},«i<^oc,  the  brain  )  A  monster  without 
brains.    Foolish.     Oalen  de  Rpp. 

Axzos.    A  loss  of  voice  and  reason. 

Abepithtmia.  (From  «,  priv.  and 
ifnOc/fUit,  de.sire.)    Loss  of  appetite. 

Abbbic.    Anerii.    Sulphur  vivum. 

Abbsis.  (From  etynrfci,  to  relax.)  A  tt* 
mission,  or  relaxation,  of  a  disease,  or 
symptom.    AStiut,  &C. 

Abbsttv.    See  Anitum, 

ANETHUM.  (AnBof  *  from  tmu,  afar, 
and  3««,  to  run  ;  so  called  because  its  roots 
run  out  a  great  way.)    Fennel,  di!l,  anet. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandritu  Or- 
der Dygyma, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com* 
roon  dill,  or  anet. 

Ajwthum  graiteolent  of  Linnaeus  '.^—fructi' 
bu%  compreuit.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  but  cuUWaied  in  several  parts  of 
England.  The  seeds  of  dill  are  directed 
for  use  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopaeias :  they  have  a  moderately 
Warm,  punc^ent  taste,  and  an  aromatic,  but 
sickly  smefl.  There  is  an  essential  oil,  and 
a  distilled  water,  prepared  from  them, 
which  are  given  in  flatulent  dolics  and 
dyspepsia.  They  are  also  said  to  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk. 

ABBTHtrx  pfBNictJLuK.  The  systemstic 
name  for  \\it  famcuhtm  of  the  shops.  See 
Famcuium, 

Abethvx  qbaveolsbs.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Anethum  of  the  shops.  See 
Anethum, 

Aketica.  (From  wftafAi,  to  relax.)  Pa- 
regorics; medicines  which  assuage  pain, 
according  'o  Andr.  Tiraqutll. 

ANEURISMA.  (Ampf^fiUL,  from  aHu^t/- 
M,  to  dilate.)  An  aneurism.  A  pretema^ 
tural  tumour  formed  by  the  dilnution  of  an 
artery.  A  genus  of  disease  ranked  by  Cullen 
in  the  class  foca/!?t,and  order  tumoret.  There 
are  three  species  of  aneurism  :  1.  The  true 
anewiemt  aneurUma  verum,  which  is  known 
by  the  presence  of  a  pulsating  tumour.  The 
,  artery  either  seems  only  enlarged  at  a  small 
part  of  its  tract,  and  the  tumour  has  a  de* 
terminate  border,  or  it  seems  dilated  for  a 
considerable  length,  in  which  circumstance 
the  swelling  is  oblong,  and  looses  itself  so 
gradually  in  the  surro^mding  parts,  that  its 
inargin  cannot  be  eiactly  ascertained.  The 
firai,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  termed 
circvmtcrihed  true  aneurUtn  ;  the  last,  the 
dij/veed  true  aneuriim.  The  symptoms  of 
the  circumscribed  true  aneurism,  take  place 
as  follows :  the  first  thing  the  patient  |^er- 
ceiyes,  is  an  extraordinary  throbbhig  in 
some  particular  situation,  and,  on  paying  a 
little  more  attention,  he  discovers  there  b 
small  pulMting  tumour,  which  entlMly  dis- 
H  ^ 
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appears  when  compressed,  but  returns  again 
as  j«oon  as  the  pressure  U  rrrooTed.  It  is 
commonly  unattended  with  pain  or  change 
in  t  he  colour  of  the  skin.  When  once  the  tu- 
mour has  originated,  it  continually  grows 
Urger,  and  at  length  attains  a  very  consi* 
derable  size.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes 
larger,  iia  pulsation  bt- comes  weaker,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  almot^t  quite  lost,  when  the  dis- 
ease has  acquired  much  magnitude.  The 
diminution  of  the  pulsation  has  bf*en  aKcri- 
bed  to  the  coats  of  the  artery  looking  their 
dilauble  and  elastic  quality,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  distended  a  id  indurated  i  and, 
consequently,  ttie  aneunsmul  sac  being  no 
longer  capable  of  an  alternate  diastole  and 
systole  m>m  the  action  of  thr  heart.  The 
fact  is  also  impu  ed  t^>  the  coagulated 
blood,  deposited  on  th'?  inner  surface  of  ihe 
sac,  particularly  in  large  aiteunsms,  in 
which  some  of  the  blood  is  always  inier- 
rupted  in  its  motion.  In  true  aneuriitms, 
however,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  so 
soon,  nor  so  often  as  in  false  ones,  Imme. 
diately  such  coagulated  blood  lodges  in  the 
sac,  pressure  can  only  produce  n  p-trtial 
disappearance  of  the  swelling.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  aneurismal  sac  grows  liirger,  the 
communication  into  the  tknery  beyond  the 
tumour  is  lessened.  Hence,  in  tliis  state, 
theptlse  below  the  swelling  becomes  weak 
and  small,  and  the  limb  frequently  cold  and 
oedematous.  On  dissection,  the  lower  con- 
tinuation of  the  artery  is  found  preternutu- 
rally  small,  and  contracted.  The  pressure 
of  the  tumour  on  tlie  adjacent  parts,  also 
produces  a  variety  of  symptoms,  ulcerations, 
caries.  Sec  S  imetimes  an  accidental  contu- 
sion, or  concussion,  may  detach  a  piece  uf 
coagulum  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst, 
and  the  cii-culation  through  the  sac  be  ob- 
structed by  it.  The  coagulum  may  possibly 
be  impclle«l  quite  into  me  artery  below,  so 
as  to  induce  important  changes.  The  d«n- 
grr  of  an  aneurism  arrives  when  it  s  on  the 
point  of  bursting,  by  which  occurrence  the 
patient  usually  bleeds  to  death  ;  and  this 
is  sometimes  in  a  few  seconds.  The  fatal 
event  may  generally  be  foreseen,  as  the  part 
about  to  give  way,  becomes  oarticularly 
tense,  elevated,  thin,  soft,  and  of  a  dark 
purple  colour.  2  The  false  or  spurious 
aneurism,  aneurisma  tpurium,  is  always 
owing  to  an  aperture  in  the  artery,  from 
which  the  blood  gushes  into  the  cellular 
substance.  It  may  arise  from  on  artery 
being  lacerated  in  violent  exertions ;  but 
the  most  common  occasional  cause  is  a 
wound.  This  is  paricularly  apt  to  occur 
at  ihe  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  artery  is 
exposed  to  be  injured  in  attempting  to 
bleed.  When  this  happens,  a<4  soon  as  the 
puncture  has  been  ma<le,  the  blood  gushes 
out  with  unusual  force,  and  in  a  bright 
scarlet,  irregular,  interrupted  current.  It 
flows  out,  however,  ia  m  even  and  less  ra- 


pid stream  when  pressure  is  applied  Higher 
up  than  the  w«*und.  These  last  are  the 
roost  decis  ve  marks  of  the  artery  being 
opened  ;  for  blood  often  flows  from  a  vein 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a  broken  cur- 
rent, when  the  ves»el  is  very  turgid  and  si* 
tuated  immediately  over  tlie  artery,  which 
imparts  its  motion  to  it  The  surgeon  en- 
deavours precipitately  to  stop  the  haemor- 
rhage by  pres^ure  ;  and  comuKmly  occa- 
sions a  dijfuted  fait  tuuturum  The  ex- 
ternal wound  in  the  !>kin  iu  clo^ied,  so  that 
the  blood  cannoi  Chcape  from  it  but  insi- 
nuates itself  into  the  celluLr  substfince. 
The  swelling  thus  produced  is  uneven,  oft- 
en knotty,  and  extends  upwards  and  down- 
wards, along  ti  e  tract  of  tlie  vessel.  Th» 
skin  is  also  usually  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 
Its  size  increases  as  long  us  the  int  mal 
hemorrhage  continues,  and,  if  this  should 
proceed  above  a  certain  pitch,  mortifica- 
tion of  the  limb  ensut  s.  3.  The  varicose 
aneurUm^  aneurisma  varicosvm  /  this*  was 
first  de:»cribed  by  Dr  W.  Hunter.  It  hap- 
pens when  tlie  brachial  artery  is  puiicinred 
in  opening  a  vein :  the  blood  then  rushes 
into  the  vein,  wh  ch  becomes  varicose. 
Aneurisms  mxy  happen  in  any  part  of  ihe 
body,  except  the  latter  species,  which  can 
only  take  place  where  a  vem  runs  over  an 
artery. 

AxBUBisMA  sruBiuM,      Scc  ^neurUma. 

Aneubisma  vahicosum.     See  Aneitritma. 

Anxurisma  vEftiTM.     Scc  Aiteurism^u 

Atrxis.  (Fro:n  «tH;^«»,  to  project.)  "A 
swelling,  or  protuberance. 

ANGEILOLOGIA.  (From  uyyutn,  a  ves- 
sel,  and  ^o}^c,  u  discourse.)  A  dissertation, 
or  reasoning,  upon  Uie  vessels  of  Uie  body. 

AXGEIOTOMY.  (From  «>>wf,  a  ves- 
sel, and  Tt(Jtfe$  to  cut.)  The  dissection  of 
the  blood-vessels  uf  an  animal  body  ;  also 
the  opening  of  a  vein,  «r  an  urtery. 

AiroBioTisMus.  (From  ttyyvov,  a  vessel, 
and  Tf/iftt,  to  cut)  A  bkilful  dissector  of 
the  v«'ss«*ls. 

ANGELICA.  (So  called  from  iu  sup. 
posed  ang^kic  virtues  )  Angelica.  1.  The 
nam.-of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Paitandria,  Order,  Digy. 
ma 

2.  The  pharmacopcrial  name  of  the  gar- 
den-angelica. 

Angelica  artiiangelica  of  Linnxus  '.—^oU- 
orum  impart  lobato.  A  plant,  a  native  of 
Lapland,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens* 
The  roots  of  angelica  have  a  fragi-aut. 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  pungent 
taste.  The  stalk,  leaves,  and  seeds,  wluch 
are  also  directed  in  the  pharmucopoeias, 
pifssess  the  same  qualities,  though  in  an  in- 
ferior degree.  Their  virtues  are  aromatic 
and  carminative.  A  sweetmeat  is  made, 
by  the  confectioners,  of  this  root,  whch  is 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  stomach*  and  is 
suiiMssed  only  by  t^t  of  ginger. 
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AvttiucA  ABCHAirasLicA.     The  tyste- 
matic  oaroe  for  ihe  ange&ca  of  the  shops. 
See  tdngeUca. 
Angekca^  Garden.    See  AngtHccu 
Ahoxlica  SATiTA.    See  Ange&ea  aglvet- 

AjresLTCA  sTLnsTRis.  Angelica  tatvva. 
Wild  angelica.  AngeHca  tyhettriM  of  Lin* 
naeus  i^^foljiM aguadbtu  ovea^Umeeolaii*  ser- 
rvUu.  This  spcrcies  of  An>^l>ca  posHesses 
aimiUr  properties  to  the  garden  species,  but 
in  a  much  inferior  degree  It  is  onl^  used 
wben  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
•eeds»  powdered  and  put  into  the  hair,  kill 
lice. 

An§retiea,  xaUd.     See  AngeHai  tjfhe$trU. 

AirexuKA  cobtbit.  The  tiee  from 
which  this  bark  is  pDcured  it  a  native  of 
Grenada.  It  has  been  recommended  as  an 
antlielminttc  for  children. 

AxeKLOCACOs.  Myrobalans,  or  purging 
Indian  plums. 

Ahgi.  (From  atigor,  anguish ;  because 
of  their  pain.)  Bubtn-s  in  the  groin.  FaU 
lopiiu  de  Mvrbo  GalHco. 

AvoioLOfcsus.  (From  wyica\M,  a  hook, 
and  y^MTo-dit  the  longue.)  A  person  who 
stmmmerfc. 

ANGINA.  (From  «>;t«»»  *<*  strangle; 
because  it  is  often  attended  with  a  sense  of 
strangulation.)  A  soar  throat, See  Cifnanche, 

ANoiTf A  MALioKA  See  Cynanche  maligna. 

AxeiHA  rxaoTiDBA.  See  Cynanche  pa- 
roHdea, 

ANGINA  PECTORIS.  An  acute  con- 
strictory  pain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num, inclining  ratlier  to  the  left  side,  and 
extending  up  into  the  left  arm,  accompa* 
Died  with  great  anxiety.  Violent  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  laborious  breathings, 
and  a  sense  of  suffocation,  are  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  this  disease. — It  is 
found  to  attack  men  much  more  frequent- 
ly than  women,  particularly  those  who 
haye  short  necks,  who  are  inclinable  to 
corpulency,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
lead  an  inactive  and  sedentary  life.  Al- 
though it  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
persons  under  the  age  of  twenty,  still 
it  more  frequently  occurs  in  thos«  who 
are  between  forty  and  fifUr.  In  slight 
cases,  and  ki  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder, 
the  fit  comes  on  by  going  up-hiU,  up-sUirs, 
or  by  walking  at  a  auick  pace  after  a  hearty 
meaJ ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  or  be- 
comes more  violent,  the  paroxysms  are  apt 
to  be  excited  by  certain  passions  of  the 
mind;  by  slow  walking,  by  riding  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  or  by  sneezing, 
coLgbing,  speaking,  or  straining  at  stool. 
It  some  caies,  they  attack  the  patient  from 
two  to  four  in  the  morning,  or  whilst  sitting 
or  standing,  without  any  previous  exertion 
or  obvious  cause.  On  a  sudden,  be  is 
seized  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  breast, 
or  rather  at  the  ei^tremity  of  the  stemom, 
indinncr  ^^  ^  ^^  si^  <^d  extending  up 


into  the  ann,  u  fitf  as  the  insertion  of' 
the  deltoid  muscle,  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  sufTcfcation,  great  anxiety,  and  an  idea 
that  its  continuance,  or  increase,  would 
certainly  be  &taL  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  uneasy  sensation  at  the  end  of 
the  sternum,  with  the  other  unpleasant 
symptoms,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  sua* 
pension  of  life  by  a  perseverance  in  ezer- 
tion,  tisually  go  oA*  upon  the  person's 
standing  si  ill,  or  tnmmg  from  the  wind ; 
but,  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  they  do  not 
so  re;tdily  recede,  and  the  paroxysms  are 
much  more  violent.  During  the  fit,  the 
pulse  sinks'  in  a  greater  degree,  and  be- 
comes irregular ;  £e  fiice  and  extremities 
are  pale,  and  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and, 
for  a  while,  the  patient  is  perhaps  deprived 
of  the  powers  of  sense  and  voluntaiy  mo- 
tion. The  disease  having  recurred  more  or 
less  frequently  during  tlie  space  of  some 
years,  a  violent  attack  at  last  puts  a  sudden 
period  to  hi"*  existence.  Angina  pecto- 
ris is  attended  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  danger;  and  it  usually  happens  that 
the  person  is  carried  off  suddenly.  It 
mostly  depends  upon  an  ossification  of 
the  coronary  arteries,  and  then  we  can 
never  expect  to  effect  a  radical  cure. 
During  the  paroxysms,  considerable  re- 
lief is  to  be  obtained  from  fomentations, 
and  administering  powerful  antispasmo- 
dics, such  as  opium  and  Kther  combined 
together.  The  application  of  a  blister  to 
the  breast  is  likewise  attended  sometimes 
with  a  good  effect.  As  the  p;«.iful  sensa- 
tion at  tne  exiremity  of  the  sternum  often 
admits  of  a  temporary  relief,  from  an  evacu- 
ation of  wind  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  frequent  doses  of  carmina- 
tives, such  as  peppermint,  carraway,  or 
cinnamon  water.  Where  these  fail  in 
the  desired  effect,  a  few  drops  of  ol.  anisi, 
on  a  little  sugar,  may  be  substituted. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  the  recur- 
rences of  the  disorder,  the  patient  should 
carefully  g^ard  ag^ainst  passion,  or  other 
emotions  of  the  mind :  he  should  use  a 
light,  generous  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  of 
a  heating  nature  ;  and  he  should  take  care 
nevier  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  to  u«e 
any  kind  of  exercise  immediately  after 
eating.  Besides  these  precautions,  he 
should  endeavour  to  counteract  obesity, 
which  has  been  considered  as  a  predisposing 
cause }  and  thu  is  to  be  effected  most  safe- 
ly by  a  vegetable  diet,  moderate  exercise 
at  proper  times,  early  rising,  and  keeping 
the  body  perfectly  open.  It  has  been  ob- 
served  that  angina  pectoris  i%  a  disease  al- 
ways attended  with  considerable  danger, 
and,  in  most  instances,  has  proved  fatal 
under  every  mrfde  of  tre«tment.  We  are 
given,  h  *wever,  to  understand,  by  Dr. 
Macbride,  that  of  late,  several  cases  of  it 
have  been  treated  with  great  success,  and 
the  disease  readily  removed,  by  inserting 
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A  large  issue  in  each  thigh.  These*  there- 
fore, should  never  be  neglected.  In  one 
case,  with  a  view  of  correcting,  or  di-aining 
off  the  irriuting  fluid,  he  ordered,  instead 
of  issues,  a  mixture  of  lime-water  with  a 
little  of  the  spiritus  junipen  comp.  and  an 
alterative  proportion  of  Uuxham's  antimo- 
nial  wine,  together  with  a  plain,  tight,  per- 
fpirable  diet.  From  this  course  the  pa- 
tient was  soon  apparently  mended;  but  it 
Was  not  until  after  the  insertion  of  a  largpe 
issue  in  each  thigh,  that  he  was  restored, to 
perfect  health. 

KvoiKk  TONSILLARIS.  Scc  Cynanche 
totuillaru. 

Anoiwa  tbacbbaus.  Sec  Cynanche 
traeheaUM. 

ANGIOLOGIA.  (From  at»uov,  a  ves- 
sel, and  xo)^,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
~bf  tlie  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

Akoltcus  sudor.  (From  AngUa, 
England,  and  tudar^  sweat.)  The  sweating 
sickness.     Semurtut. 

AirooLUf.  A  very  tall  tree  of  Malabar, 
possessing  vermifuge  powers. 

AsreosE.  (From  oeyx'^t  ^  strangle.)  A 
nervous  sort  of  quinsey,  or  hysteric,  suffo- 
cation, where  the  fauces  are  contracted  and 
stopped  up  without  inflammation. 

A^rooR.     Intense  bodily  pain.     Galen, 

A^ooa.  (AyKOf,  a  vessel.)  A  vessel; 
a  collec  ion  of  humours, 

ANGUSTURifi  COUTEX.  Cortex  cui. 
parLe,  A  bark  imported  from  Angustu- 
ra,  in  South  America.  Its  external  appear- 
ances vary  t*»hsiderably.  The  best  is  not 
fibrous,  but  hard,  compact,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish brown  colour,  and  externally  of 
of  a  whitish  hue.  When  reduced  in- 
to powder,  it  resembles  that  of  Indian 
rhubarb.  It  is  very  genei'ally  employ- 
ed as  a  febrifuge,  tonic,  and  adstrin- 
gent.  While  some  deny  its  virtue  in  cu- 
ring intermittents,  by  many  it  is  pi-efer- 
red  to  tlie  Peruvian  bark:  and  has  been 
found  useful  ih  diarrluea,  dyspepsia,  and 
scrofula.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  bark 
of  the  Brucea  antidytenterica^  or  ferru- 
ginea,  Wildenow  suspected  it  to  be  the 
MagnaUa  plunderi  ;  but  Humbolt  and  Bon- 
pland,  the  celebrated  travellers  in  Snuih 
America,  have  ascertained  it  to  belong  to 
a  tree  not  before  known,  and  which  they 
promise  to  describe  by  the  name  of  cm- 
paria  febrifuga. 

AxBELATio.  (From  anheh,  to  breathe 
with  difficulty.)  Anhetitut.  Shortness  of 
breathing. 

Aniceton  (From  at,  priv.  and  vm,  vic- 
tory.) A  name  of  a  plaister  invented  by 
Crito,  and  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
an  infallible  or  invincible  remedy  for  acho- 
res,  or  scaUUhead.  It  was  composed  of 
litharge,  alum^  and  turpentine,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Gall  n. 

ANIMA. .  The  thinkinr  principle. 

Amma  AL0X8.    Refinea  aloea. 


AMI 

AviMA  ARTicuLoavit    Hcunodaetylus. 

A  HIM  A  HBPATis.    Sal  martls. 

AviMA  FULMoirvK.  Thc  soul  of  the 
lung^.  A  name  g^vcn  to  saffron  on  account 
of  its  use  in  asthmas. 

Anima.  rhababbabi.  The  best  rhubarb. 

Anima  satubhi.  a  preparation  of 
lead. 

AjTOA  VBHBRis.  A  preparation  of  copj 
per. 

ANIMAL.  An  oi<ganized  body  endow- 
ed with  life  and  voluntary  motion. 

Animal  actions.      Actionem  anintale%. 

Those  actions,  or  functions,  are  so  term- 
ed which  are  performed  through  the  means 
of  the  mind.  To  this  class  belong  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  senses,  the  voluntary  ac- 
tion of  muscles,  voice,  speech,  watching, 
and  sleep. 

Animal  hbat.  Heat  is  essentially  ne- 
cessaiy  to  life.  That  of  a  man  in  health  is 
fix)m  about  94  deg.  to  100  deg.  of  Fahren- 
heit. Ic  appears  to  depend  upon  ihe  de- 
compositifm  of  the  air  in  the  lungs.  See 
Retpiration. 

Animal  oil.  Oleum  animale.  Anem- 
pyreumatic  oil,  obtained  from  the  bones  of 
animals,  recommended  as  an  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic. 

Animb  gum  mi.  The  substance  which 
bears  this  name  in  the  shops  is  a  resin,  tlic 
pr)duce  of  the  Hymeaa  cotirbcuil  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  is  seldom  ordered  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day,  and  is  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  collections  of  the  curiaus. 

\nimi  nBLiaciuM  (From  anmnit,  the 
mind,  and  delinquo,  to  leave.)  Fainting. 
See  Syncope. 

AxiMUs.  Tliis  word  is  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  anima  ;  the  former  expresses  the 
faculty  of  reasoning,  and  the  latter  the  be- 
ing in  which  that  fuculty  resides. 

Aninga.  a  root  which  grows  in  the 
Antilla  islands,  and  is  used  by  sugar-ba- 
kers for  refining  their  sugar. 

Aniscalptob.  (From  anit$,  the  breech, 
and  Mcalpo,  to  scratch.)  The  latissimua 
dorii  is  so  called,  because  it  is  the  muscle 
chiefly  instrumental  in  performing  this  of- 
fice.    Bartholin. 

Anisotachts.  (From  atto-ct,  unequal; 
and  rctxof,  quick.)  A  quick  snd  unequal 
pulse.    Gorrjtus. 

ANISUM.  (From  et,  neg.  and  i0-«f, 
equal.)  Anise.  Afdsnm  vulgare.  Pimpi* 
neUa  ani§a  of  Linnteus  r^folii%  radicaHbut 
triJU&t  incitit.  A  native  of  Egypt.  Anise- 
seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
pleasant,  warm,  and  sweetish  taste.  An 
essential  oil  and  distilled  water  are  prepa- 
red  from  them,  which  are  employed  in 
flatulences  and  gripes,  to  which  children 
are  more  especially  subject ;  also  in  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  diarthcBas,  and  1ms 
of  tone  in  the  primae  viae. 

Akisun  sinbxsb.    See  Anintm  tteUatum. 
ANISUM    STEUUATUM.     Animm  m 
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nente.  Semen  haSan.  The  plant  which 
affords  these  seeds  is  the  JUidum  anUatum 
of  Linnaeus.  They  are  used  with  the  same 
views  as  those  of  the  PimpineUa  ardtunu 
The  same  tree  is-  supposed  to  furnish  the 
aromatic  bark  called  cortex  onUi  •tellati, 
or  cortex  UivoUl 

Amsvx  TuifiARB.    See  Avimm, 

AiTHunrTES.  (From  amtuOf  to  nod.) 
.Scnne  muscles  of  ihe  head  were  formerly 
so  called,  because  they  perform  the  office 
of  noddin]^,  or  bendmg  the  head  down- 
wards.   Covpcr^  &C. 

AmruLAB.  {Jtrmularis.)  Like  a  ring* ; 
thus,  annular  bone,  &c. 

AxixvLM-B,  BONE.  CtrculuM  otseuf.  A 
rini^-like  bone  placed  before  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  m  the  foetus. 

Annular  cartillaget.  See  Cricoid  cartUageo. 

Abtecvlaris  DietTDs.  Tlie  ring-finger. 
The  one  between  the  little  and  middle  finl 
gers. 

A9FUI.A1IIS  PROCXSSI78.  Scc  PoMvaroHL 

Aire.  (Afoj,  upwards ;  in  opposition  to 
«at*r»,  downwards.)     Upwards. 

Ahocathartica.  (From  *»»,  upwards, 
and  xtiBdupott  to  purge.)  Pimetics  ;  medicines 
which  purge  upwards. 

AirocHEiLOir.  (From  ttte*,  upwards,  and 
;t«^«c.  the  lip.)    The  upper  lip. 

Ahodia.  (From  *,  nee.  and  (Joe,  the 
way.)  Hippocrates  uses  tnis  word  for  in- 
accuracy and  irregul.'irity  in  the  description 
and  treatment  of  a  disease. 

Awodtka.    See  Jhiodynet. 

ANODYNES.  {Anodyna,  sc.  medica* 
menta.  From  <t,  priv.  and  WW»,  pain.) 
Those  medicines  are  so  termed  which  ease 
pain  and  procure  sleep.  They  are  divided 
into  three  sorts  ;  paregorics,  or  such  as 
assuage  pain  ;  hypnotics,  or  such  as 
relieve  by  procuring  sleep :  and  nar- 
notics,  or  such  as  ease  the  patient  by  stu- 
pifying  him. 

AsoDTKux  MixERALE.    SulpnuicUa. 

Anodtxvh  MARTI  a  ls.  Fcmim  ammo- 
niacale  precipitated  from  Water  by  potash. 

Aroma  lo  os.  This  term  is  often  applied 
to  those  diseases  whose  symptoms,  do  not 
appear  with  that  regularity  generally  ob- 
served in  diseases.  A  disease  is  also  said 
to  be  anomalous,  when  the  symptoms  are 
so  varied  as  not  to  bring  it  under  the  de- 
scription of  any  known  affection* 

Akomfhalos.  (From  «» priv,  and  o/u^at- 
xor,  ttMS  navel.)  AnomphabtM.  With- 
out a  navel.    ' 

Arovtxus.  (From  «t,  priv.  and  wvfAo.  a 
name.)  Nameless.  It  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  cricoid  muscle. 

Arorchioes.  (From  «,  priv.  and  e^x*^* 
the  testicle.)  Children  are  so  termed 
which  come  into  the  world  without  testis 
clcR.  This  b  a  very  common  occurrence. 
The  testicles  of  many  male  infiuits  at  the 
time  drtnrtb  ase  witbm  the  abdomen.  The 
time  of  tlteir  d«keent  is  very  uncertain,  and 
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instances  have  occurred  where  they  had 
not  reached  the  scrotum  at  the  age  of  ten 
and  fifleen. 

ANOREXL^.  (From  «,  priv.  and  c^ir, 
appetite.)  A  want  of  appetite,  without 
loathing  of  food.  CuUen  ranks  this  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  locako,  and  order 
A/sorexia  ;  he  believes  it  to  be  generally 
symptomatic,  but  enamerf.tes  two  species, 
VIZ.  the  anorexia  kumoralit  and  the  anorexia 
atonica. 

ANOSMIA.  (From  «,  neg.  andof«,to 
smell.)  A  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling. 
This  genus  of  disease  is  arranged  by  Cul. 
len  in  the  class  localeo^  and  order  dyt^tothe- 
9ue.  Wlien  it  arises  firom  a  disease  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  it  is  termed  anoo' 
mia  orgofdca  ;  and  when  from  no  manifest 
cause,  tmoomia  atonica, 

ANSER  DOMBSTICUS.  The  tame 
g|oose.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  somet'unes 
similar  to  that  of  the  duck,  and  requires 
the  assistance  of  spiritous  and  stimulaiing 
substances  to  enable  the  stomach  to  digest 
it.  Both  are  very  improper  for  weak  sto- 
machs. 

ANSBRINA.  (From  anoer^  a  goose ;  so 
called,  because  geese  eat  it.)  Argentia. 
Wild  tansey,  or  goose-grass.  This  herb, 
PotentiUa  ansenna^  fitiio  dental  oerratie, 
Cttide  repente,  peduncu&o  unifiorio  of  liniiaeus, 
was  formerly  used  as  an  astringent  in  laxi- 
ty of  the  intestines  and  phtmsical  com^ 
plaints,  but  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

ANTACIDS.  {Jtnuidda,  sc,  medicamen- 
to.  From  wlt^  against,  and  acidut,  acid.) 
Remedies  which  obviate  acidity  in  the  sto- 
mach* Their  action  is  purely  chymical,  aa 
they  merely  combine  with  the  acid  presentt 
and  neutrali/.e  it.  They  are  only  palliatives, 
the  generation  of  acidity  being  to  be  pre. 
vented  by  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
and  its  vessels.  Dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea  are 
the  diseases  in  which  they  are  employed. 
The  principal  antacids  in  use  are  the  alka- 
lies. Liquoris  potaksac,  gutt.xv.  or  from  5 
to  15  ^r.  of  carbonat  of  potash,  or  soda  dis- 
solved in  water.  The  solution  of  soda  called 
double  soda-water,  or  potash  supersaturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  is  more  frequently  used, 
as  being  more  pleasant  Ammonia  has  been 
recommended  as  preferable  to  every  other 
antacid,  from  20  to  40  drops  oF  the  liquor 
ammonix  in  a  cupful  of  water.  The  liquor 
calcis,  or  lime  water,  is  likewise  usea  to 
correct  acidity,  two  or  three  ounces  being 
taken  occasionallv.  Creta  prxparata  alone, 
or  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
any  aromatic— chelae  cancrorum  prseparats, 
and  magnesia  also  and  its  carbonate,  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

AvTAeoinsT  muscles.  Counteracting 
muscles,  or  those  muscles  wliich  have  oppo- 
site functions.  Such  are  flexor  and  extensor 
of  any  Umb,  the  one  of  which  contracts  it,the 
other  stvetches  it  out ;  and  also  the  abduct- 
ors and  adductors.    Solitary  muscles  are 
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thoBe  without  anj  antagonist,  as  the  heart* 
he 

AsTALeicA.  (From  tt/Jt,  against,  and 
tUiypf,  psio)  Anodynes.  Remedies  which 
reUeye  pain. 

AiiTALKALiirBs.  (From  tuJi,  against,  and 
alkali,  an  alkali )  Medicines  which  possess 
the  power  of  neutrlizing  alkidis.  All  the 
acids  are  of  this  class. 

AUtaphbodisiaca.  (From  arli,  against, 
and  K^fo^tln,  Venus.)  ,  Anti-venereais,  or 
medicine:}  which  extinguish  amorous  de- 
sires.    fVedel  Amen,  Med. 

AiTTAPHBooiTiCA.    The  same. 

AvTAPODosis.  (From  cukunJ'iJ'atfUf  to 
reciprocate.)  A  vicissitude,  or  return  of 
the  paroxysm  offerers.  Mfipocratet.  Call- 
ed by  Galen  epitlont. 

AiTTARTHRiTicA.  (From  Afli,  agsinst, 
and  0tp6^lK,  the  gout.)  Medicines  which  re- 
lieve or  repel  the  gout. 

AsTABTHMATicA.  (From  evfjt,  sgainst, 
and  mjtB/ua,  an  asthma.)  Remedies  agpainst 
asthma. 

Ahtatrophica.  (From  eiv7i,  against,  and 
cOfo^m,,  a  consumption.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  or  restore  consumption. 

AxTBCHBSis.  (From  Atlt^ejutcu,  to  resist.) 
A  violent  stoppage  in  the  bowels,  which 
resists  all  efforts  to  remove  it.  Hippo- 
CTOtet, 

Ahtblabium.  (From  ante,  before,  and 
labittm,  a  lip.    The  extremity  of  the  lip. 

AivTEMBABiB.  (From  ety7i,  mutually,  and 
f/iCkjvM,  to  enter.)  A  coalescence,  or  union 
of  bone.     Galen. 

Aktbmetica.  (From  ay7<,  against,  and 
«/uM,  to  vomit.)  Medicines  which  stop 
or  prevent  vofniiing. 

AsTEirEASMus..  (Ffom  «r7i,  against,  and 
otmr/uof,  implacable.)  That  species  of  mad- 
nessin  which  tlie  patient  endeavours  to 
destroy  himself. 

Aktbphialtica.  (From  «»-7i,  against, 
and  •^i3tx7j»r,  the  night-mare.)  Medicines 
which  prevent  the  night-mare. 

Ahtepiieptica.  (From  «»7i,  against,  and 
fawu4is-,  the  epilepsy.)  Remedies  against 
the  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive  disorders. 

ANTERIOR  AURIS.  One  of  the  com- 
mon muscles  of  the  ear,  situated  before  the 
external  ear.  It  arises,  thin  and  membra- 
neousy  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  zygoma, 
and  is  inserted  into  a  small  eminence  on  the 
back  of  the  helix,  opposite  to  the  concha, 
which  it  draws  a  little  forwards  and  up- 
wards. 

ANTERIOR  INTERCOSTAL  NERVE. 
SpLanckic  nerve.  A  branch  of  the  great  in- 
tercostal that  is  given  off  in  the  thorax. 

AxTERioR  MALLEI.  Scc  LaxoloT  tympom. 

AiTTHELix.    See  AntiheUx. 

AjrTHBLMiA.  (From  a/7i,  against,  and 
ik/jufBot,  a  worm.)  The  herb  Indian  pink, 
or  worm-jmss,  so  called,  because  it  was 
thought  ofgreat  vurtue  in  expelling  worms. 
See  Spigefia  Mcuryhmpica, 

ANTHEliMINTICS.    {Anthelmintica^%c, 


medUamenta  ;  fram  a/tt,  against,  and  n.- 
/uii6oc,  a  worm.)  Medicines  which  procure 
the  evacuation  of  Wiirms  from  ilie  stomach 
and  intestinns.  The  grater  nuirber  of 
them  act  mechanically^  dislodging  the 
worms,  by  the  sharpness  or  rou^ness  of 
their  particles,  or  by  their  cathartic  opera- 
tion. Some  teem  to  have  no  other  quali- 
ties than  those  of  powerful  bittera,  by 
which  they  either  prove  noxious  to  these 
animals,  or  remove  that  debdity  of  the 
digestive  organs,  by  which  the  food  is 
not  properly  assimilated,  or  the  secreted 
0uids  poured  in  the  intestines  are  not 
properly  prepared  t  circumstances  fVtmi 
which  it  has  been  supposed  the  ^neration 
of  worms  may  arise  The  principal  raedi- 
cines  belonging  to  this  clasb,  are  :  Calomel, 
gamboge,  Geunrea  mermis,  tanaaetum,  po- 
lypodium  filix  mas,  spigelia  MaryUndica, 
artimesia  santonica,  olea  Eropca,  stan- 
num  pulverisatum,  ferri  Ijmaturx,  and  doli- 
chos  pruriens  ;  which  see  under  their  re- 
spective heaps. 

ANTHEMIS.  (From  tt»B%m,  Jloreo  ;  be- 
cause it  bears  an  abundance  of  flowers.) 
Chamomile. 

1.  The  name  of  a  ffenus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class  Syngenetia.  Or- 
der, Polygamia  tuperflua. 

2.  The  name  in  the  last  London  Pharma- 
copceia  for  chamomile.    See  Chamamelum. 

Anthemis  cotula.  {Cotula,  a  dim. of 
coi,  a  whetstone  ;  so  called  from  its  leaves 
resembling  a  whetstone.)  The  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  called  Couda  fatida  in 
the  pharmacopoeias.     See  Cotula  fatida, 

Asithkis  ivoBiLMis.  (From  aiSof,  a  flow, 
er.)  The  systematic  name  for  the  cltamct" 
melum  of  tlie  shop*'.    See  ChanKefnelum. 

Amthemis  PTRXTHRUir.  The  plant  is  so 
called  from  which  we  obtain  the  pyrethnim 
of  the!^pharmacopa;ias.     See  Pyretkrum. 

ANTHERA.     (From  fltrfldc,  a  flower.) 

1.  A  compound  medicine  used  by  the 
ancients ;  so  called  from  its  florid  colour. 
Galen.     ACgineta. 

2.  The  male  part  of  the  fructification  of 
plants. 

Anthophtlli.  (From  AvBot,  a  flower, 
and  ^(/XAor,  aleaf;  so  called  from  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  the 
leaves.)  Cloves  gre  so  termed  \^hen  they 
have  been  suffered  to  grow  to  maturity 
G,  Bauhin  Pin. 

ANTHORA.  {Quasi antiihora,  «ir7<flop*: 
from  ecy?/,  n gainst,  and  du^,  monkshood  ;  so 
called  because  it  is  said  to  counteract  the 
eflTects  of  the  thora  or  monkshood.)  A  spe- 
cies of  Wolfsbane.  The  root  is  the  part  of 
this  plant  {Aconitum  anthora  :  JUnibut  pen- 
tagyni8,Joliorum  ladniif  Uneuribue  of  Lin* 
nxus,)  which  is  employed  medicinally.  Its 
virtues  are  simibr  to  those  of  the  aconitvm. 
See  Aconitum. 

AvTBos  FLO  BBS.  The  flowers  of  the 
rounarinut  are  so  termed  in  some  pharma- 
copoeias.       Jigitized  by  vjOOQIL 
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AxTRBACSA.    See  MOrax, 

ANTHR-\X  (From  «^,  a  burning 
coaL)  ^nthracia,  Anihrtcma.  Jintkro' 
C9meu  Carbuncuhui,  A  hard  and  circum- 
scribed iifian>mau>iy  tubercle  like  a  boil* 
wbicb  sometimes  forms  on  tbe  cbeek,  neck, 
or  back,  and  in  a  few  days  becomes  highly 
gangrenous.  It  then  discharges  an  ex- 
tremely (oeiid  sanies  from  under  the  black 
core,  whtclifh'ke  a  bumin|^  coal,  continues 
debtroying  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is 
supposed  to  arise  fi-om  a  peculiar  miasma, 
is  moiit  common  in  warm  climates,  and  of- 
ten aUendtf  the  plague. 

AjrraaAcositf  ocyjli.  A  red,  livid,  burn- 
ing, sloughy,  very  painful  tumour,  occur* 
ring  on  the  eye  lids,     ^gineta, 

AwTHBOP«»eaA»HiA.  (Prom  ^fteifroe,  a 
man.  and  yfoupfih  ^o  write.)  Descrtpuoa  of 
roan's  simcuire. 

ANTHROPOLOGIA.  (Prom  at»8/>a«roc, 
a  mun,  and  xoyor,  a  discourse.)  The  de- 
scription of  man. 

Akthtpnotica.  (From  At%  against, 
and  u^9c,  sleep.)  Medicines  which  prevent 
sleep  or  drowsiness. 

AiTTHrpocHosiDRiACA.  (From      ai¥% 

against,  and  i0n;^ov^,  the  hypochondria,) 
Medicines  ad..pied  lo  cure  low-spiritedness 
or  disorders  of  the  hypochondria. 

Anthtstsuca.  (From  «$%  against,  and 
usi^Mt,  the  womb.)  Utennes  or  medicines 
which  relive  the  liysteric  passion.  Blanchard. 

ANTI.  (A>7i,  againsi.)  There  are  many 
names  compounded  with  this  word,  as  ami' 
a$tAtnatie9^  antikytterictf  antidytenterie^^ 
&c.  which  signiiiy  medicines  against  the 
asthma,  hysterics,  dyseniery,  &c 

AirrijiDKs.  (Fn)mar7ieM>,to  meet.)  The 
tonsils  are  so  called,  because  they  answer 
oneanothtr.    The  mumpx.    J^cPito. 

Ajttxa&ra.  (From  Air7i9tr,  a  tonsil,  and 
«c)fet,  a  prey  )  jintiagri.  A  tumour  of 
the  tonsils.  ^  Ulfnan^  Rioland,  &c. 

AsTiABTHBiTiCA.    Sco  jfniathritica. 

Aktic&chigtica.  (Fr-^mAi'?!,  against, 
and  M4<fM,  a  cachexy.)  Meiticines  against 

cacliexy,  or  bad  hubit  of  body. 

AancABDivM  (From  «i»7/,  against,  or 
opposite,  and  uofluL,  the  heart.)  The  hol- 
low at  t^  bottom  of  the  breast,  commonly 
called  scrobiculus  cordis,  or  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

A  NTIC ATAARBAUA.       (pTOm  ttlr/i,  ag^inSt, 

and  mJoffof^  a  catarrh.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  a  catarrh. 

AancAusoncA.  (From  «r7i,  a^nst,  and 
Ktutaof,  a  burning  fevpr.)    Remcdieit  against 
bumi:  g  fevers.    We  read,  n  Corp.  Pharm. 
of  «hu\ken,  of  a  tymfntM  antieauHfiicu$. 
I  AxTicBxiK.     (From  ct^j,  against,    and 

;^«p,  the  hand.)    The  thumb.    Oalen. 

AancvLiuir.       (From  «m7i,  against,  or 

opposite,  and  nnfu,  the  calf  o€  the  leg.) 

'       That  part  of  the  tibia  which  is  bare  of 

flesh,  and  opposite  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

The  shin-bone.  Galen 

AmconcA.     (From  MfHs,  againity  and 


JMMBV,  the  cholic.)  Remedies  againtt  the 
choiic. 

AxTiniASTOLB.  (Prom  «r7j,  against,  and 
lut/gvo^M,  to  distinguish.)  An  exact  and 
accurate  distinction  of  one  disease  or  symp- 
tom, from  another. 

AiTTiouncA.  (From  «ii7i,  against,  and 
iiKCf  circumg}'ration.)  Medicines  against 
a  vertigo,  or  giddiness.    BlancanL 

AirrrsoTAaiux.  (From  flt»7i^«7K,  an  anti^ 
dote.)  A  tei-m  used  by  former  writers,  for 
what  *we  now  call  a  dispensatory ;  a  place 
where  antidotes  are  prescribed  and  prep»> 
red.  There  are  antidotaries  extant  uf  seve- 
ral authors,  as  those  of  McholauM,  Meu9e$, 
MyrepMUM^  &C. 

ANTIDOTUS.  (From  «r7/,  against,  and 
J't^»fitt  to  give.)  A  preservative  against 
sickiiess.     A  remedy.     Galen. 

AHTiDTSE!«TaRicA.  (Prom  «t?7/,  agfainst, 
and  J'v^fjifut.,  a  flux.)  Medicines  against  a 
dysentrrj',  or  flux. 

Aktifkbriua.  (From  <ti7i,  against,  and 
febrit^  a  fever.)  A  febr.fuge,  a  remedy 
agai'ist  fever. 

Antihbctica.  [Prom  en7i,  against,  and 
i»70Mc,  a  hectic  fever.)  Remedies  against  a 
hectic  frver. 

Antihectictm  Pot£rii.  AnHmordum  S- 
aphorettcum  Jvciale.  A  medicine  invented 
by  Poteriiis,  ibrmerly  extolled  as  e-fltctual 
in  hectic  fevers,  but  now  dtsn'garded.  It 
is  an  oxyd  of  tin  and  chalybeaied  rrgulus 
of  antimony,  in  consequence  of  their  defla- 
gration with  nitre. 

ANTIHELIX.  (From  «i7i,  against,  and 
•Mf»  the  helix.)  The  inner  circle  of  the 
auricle,  so  called  from  its  opposition  to  the 
outer  circuit  called  the  helix. 

AwTiHELMiKTiCA.     Scc  Anthebnintica, 

Ahtihtktkrica  (From  «ty7i,  against,  and 
wnpOMt,  hysterics.)  Medicines  which  pre- 
vent or  relieve  hysterics. 

Antilkpsis.  (From  e!np<*i/jtCtLm,  to  take 
bold  of.)  The  securing  oi  ba.idages  or 
lig^dtures  from  slipping.     HippocratcB^ 

AKTTLOBiuir.  (From  ar7i,  opposite,  and 
xoCjc,  the  bottom  of  the  ear.)  The  tragus, 
or  that  part  of  the  car  which  is  opposite  the 
lobe. 

•  Aktiloimica.  (From  «tr7/,  against,  and 
AW/uof,  the  pUgne.)  Remedies  or  preven- 
tives against  the  plague. 

Aktilopus.  The  antelope.  An  African 
beast  resembling  a  deer,  whose  h(k)fs  and 
horns  were  formerly  given  in  hysteric  and 
epileptic  cases. 

AxTiLTssus.  (From  «r7/.  against,  and 
KvcTdL,  the  bite  of  a  mad  d^-g)  A  medi- 
cine or  remedy  ujjainst  the  bite  of  .1  mad  dog. 

Antimanicdpomler.  See  Pithit  antinKh- 
matU. 

AmrivoKiALE.  (From  antimojiiuw.')  An 
antimonial,  or  composition  in  which  antimo- 
ny  is  a  chief  ingredient,  A  preparation  of 
antimony. 

AirtiMoirii  0XTin7M*     See  Oxydum  and' 
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AWTIMOMII     SULPHUEXTUM     rAJKIPfTA- 

TVK.  Sulphur  afUimonU  prttdpitatum.  Pre- 
cipitated sulpburetof  antimony.  This  pre- 
paration of  antimony  appears  to  have  ren- 
dered that  called  Kerroe's  mineral  unnecea- 
sary.    It  is  made  thus : — 

Take  of  sulpburet  of  antimony,  in  pow- 
der,  two  pounds :— of  the  solution  of  potash, 
four  pints  :*-of  distilled  water,  three  pintj. 

Mix  and  boil  the  mixture  over  a  slow 
fire,  for  three  hours,  stirring  it  weH,  and  oc- 
casionally adding  dist'dled  water,  so  that 
the  same  measure  may  be  preserved.  Strain 
the  solution  forthwith  through  a  double  li- 
nen cloth  {  and  while  it  is  yet  hot,  drop  in, 
gradually,  as  much  sulphuric  acul  as  may 
be  required  to  precipitate  the  powder; 
then  wash  away  the  sulphate  of  potash,  by 
hot  water  ;  dry  the  precipitated  sulpbu- 
ret of  antimony,  and  reduce  it  to  powder. 

As  an  alterative  and  sudorific,  it  is  in  hig^h 
estimation,  and  ^iven  in  diseases  of  the  slun 
and  glailds  ;  and  joined  with  calomel,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating 
alteratives  we  are  in  possession  of. 

ANTIMONIUM.    See  Antimony, 

Antimonium  calcinatox.  See  Oxy 
dum  antimofu*. 

A^fTixoifiiTX  siiPHORBTicuM.  An  old 
name  for  oxyd  of  antimony. 

Ahtixonium  tabtarisatux.  Tariarut 
emeticuB.  Tartarum  emcHcum.  Tcurtarut 
antimoniaUt.  Tartrit  anHmonu  cum  potated. 
Tartarum  ttibiatum.  Tartar  emetic  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  an  oxyd  of  antimony  with 
acidulous  tartrite  of  potash  ;  the  excess  of 
tartarous  acid  dissolves  the  oxyd  and  a  tri- 
ple salt  is  obtained  by  crystallization.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  thus  : 

Take  of  ox^d  of  antimony,  two  ounces : — 
of  supertartrite  of  potash,  powdered,  three 
ounces :— of  distilled  water,  eighteen  fluid- 
ounces. 

To  the  water,  whilst  boiling  in  a  glass 
vessel,  add  gradually  the  antimony  and  su- 
pertartrite of  potash,  previously  mixed  to- 
gether, and  continue  to  boil  for  half  an 
hour ;  then  filter  the  solution  through  pa- 
per  Jand  evaporate  it  *m  a  gentle  heat,  so  that 
whilst  it  cools  slowly,  cr>suls  may  form. 

Tartar  emetic  is  the  most  useful  of  all 
tlie  antimonial  preparations.  Its  action  is 
not  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
And,  being  soluble  in  water,  its  dose  is  easi- 
ly managed,  while  it  also  operates  more 
speedily. 

'  In  do>es  of  from  one  to  three,  four,  or 
five  grains,  it  generally  acts  powerfully  as 
an  emetic,  and  is  employed  whenever  we 
wish  to  obtain  theeffecU  which  result  from 
full  vomiting.  As  patients  are  difft- renily 
affecied  by  this  medicine,  the  safest  mode 
of  eihibiting  iHs  :  g*.  Antimonii  tartoruati, 
gr.  ii;.  ^gua  dUtiUata,  5  ^-  Mbce  et  cola. 
Dosts  ^8s.  qiudraiite  qu^que  hor^,  donee 
supervtnerit  vomiius. 

For  children,  emetic  tartar  as  not  so  safe 
an  emetic  at  ipecacuanha  powder:  when 
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great  debility  of  the  system  is  present,  a%ed     1 
a  small  dose  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal 
to  children.    Sometimes  it  proves  cathartic. 

In  smaller  doses  it  excites  nausea,  and 
proves  a  powerful  diaphoretic  and  expec*  ' 
torant.  As  an  emetic  it  is  chiefly  given  in 
the  beginning  of  fevers  and  febrile  disuses, 
when  great  debility  is  present,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhoid  fever  its  use  is 
improper  and  even  sometimes  fiital.  As  a 
diaphoretic,  it  b  given  in  small  doses,  of 
fix>m  an  eighth  to  a  c^itarter  of  a  grain  :  and 
as  an  expectorant,  in  doses  still  smaller. 
Emetic  tartar  in  snudl  doses,  combined  with  i 
calomel,  has  been  found  a  powerfiil  yet  safe 
alt^ati  ve  in  obst'mate  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
Jr.  Antimonii  tartaritati  gr.  iv.  Hydrargyri 
gubmuriatit,  g^.  xvi  Confectioni9  Mo94t  gal- 
lictt,  q.  8.  Divide  in  pil.  xxiv.  Capiat  i. 
mane  nocteque  ex  tliea  sassafi*aS8. 

In  the  form  of  powder,  or  dissolved  in 
water,  it  is  applied  by  a  pencil  to  warts 
and  obstinate  ulcers :  it  is  also  given  in 
the  form  of  clyster,  with  a  yiew  to  prodnce 
irritation  in  soporose  diseases,  apoplexy* 
ileus,  and  hernia  incarcerata.  The  powder 
mixed  with  any  fluid,  and  rubbed  on  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  excites  vomiting.  Ano* 
ther  property  which  tartar  emetic  has, 
when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  is  that  of  produ- 
cing a  crop  of  pustules  very  like  to  the 
small-pox,  and  with  this  view  it  is  used 
against  rheumatic  pains^  white,  and  other 
obstinate  swellings.  The  best  antidote 
ag^nst  the  bad  effects  of  too  large  a  quanti- 
ty of  this  and  other  antimonial  preparations, 
is  a  decoction  of  the  baik  of  cmchona. 

AWTIMOiaiTIf      VITRIFACTUK.        GUSS     of 

antimony.  An  oxyd  of  antimony,  with  a  lit- 
tle sulphur. 

ANTIMONY.  {KflifjtctM.  The  origin 
of  this  word  is  very  obscure.  The  nu>st 
received  etymologjy  is,  from  *»%  against^ 
and  /btovoc,  a  monk ;  because  Valentine,  by 
an  injudicious  administration  ofit,  poisoned 
his  brother  monks  )  Antimonium.  Stidi- 
unu  A  metal  found  native^  but  veiy  rarely  > 
it  has,  in  that  state,  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
is  found  in  masses  of  difl*erent  shapes ;  its 
colour  is  white,  between  those  of  tin  and 
silver.  It  generally  contains  a  small  por« 
tion  of  arsenic,  it  is  likewise  met  with  in 
the  state  of  an  oxyd,  antimonial  ochre.  The 
most  abundant  ore  ofit  is  that  in  which  it 
is  combined  with  sulphur,  the  grey  ore  </' 
antimony,  or  sulphitret  of  antimony.  Tlie 
colour  of  tliis  ore  is  blueish,  or  steel-grey, 
of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  often  extremely 
beautifully  varieg^^ed.  Its  texture  is  ei- 
ther compact,  foliated,  or  striated.  The 
striated  is  found  both  crystal  ixed,  massive, 
and  disseminated :  there  nre  many  varieties 
cf  this  ore. 

Propertieo  of  ,4ntimony,^^ Antimony  is  a 
metilofu  greyt»li  u-v*it«»,  havinf?  a  slight 
blueish  shade, and  very  b'^illiant .  Ii a  texture 
is  lamellitcd,  und  exhibi's  plates  crossing 
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with  herbarizations  and  foilage.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  6,702.  It  it  sufficitntly  iiard  to 
scnicli  all  the  soft  mctali.  It  is  very  l)riule» 
easily  broken  and  pulvenzkble.  It  fuses 
at  810*^  Falir.  It  can  be  vohitilizcd,  and 
burns  by  a  strong  heut.  Wlien  pt-Wec  ly 
ftised,  and  suffertd  to  ci>ol  gradually,  it 
cnstallizcs  in  ocUihedra.  It  uitites  wiih 
»ulphur  and^piiosphorus.  It  decomposes 
water  slrong-JK.  Ii  i<  solttbie  in  alkuliite 
sutphuretjt.  Sulphuric  .'icid,  boiled  upon 
antimony,  is  fl-ebly  deco.'DptMKd.  Nitric 
ttc.-d  dissolves  It  in  the  cold.  Muriatic  acid 
scarcely  acts  upon  it.  Tl»e  ox\  genatcd  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  iiifl  mes  i<,  htid  the  liquid 
acid  dissolves  it  with  facitiiy.  Arsenic  acid 
disiiolvcs  it  by  heat  with  diHkulty.  It 
unili's,  by  fusion,  with  gold  and  renders  it 
p.le  and  bnu.e.  Pla'ma,  silver^  lead,  bis- 
matli,  nickel,  coppt  r,  arsenic,  ir^^n,  cobalt, 
tin,  and  zinc,  unite  with  antimony  by  fusion, 
and  form  with  it  compnun  is,  nu>re  or  less 
brittle.  Mercury  docs  not  alloy  with  it 
easily.  We  are  little  acquaintc  d  with  the 
action  of  alkalies  upon  it.  Nnmie  of  pot- 
ash is  decomposed  by  it.  It  fulminates  by 
percussion  with  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot- 
ash.    ^ 

Methods  of  obtaimng  antimony '^t.  To 
obtain  antimony,  heat  3:2  parts  of  filings  of 
iron  to  redness,  and  project  on  them,  by 
dq^rees,  100  parts  of  antimony ;  wlien  the 
whole  is  ui  fusion,  throw  on  it,  by  degrees, 
20  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  aUer  a 
few  minutes  quiet  fusion,  pour  it  into  an 
iron  melting  cone,  previously  heated  and 
.greased. 

-2.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  melting 
eig^t  purls  of  the  ore  mixed  with  six  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  three  of  acidtdous 
Unritc  of  potash,  gradually  projected  into 
a  red-hot  crucible,  and  fused. 

To  obtain  per^tJy  pure  antimony.  Afar- 
graaf  melted  some  pounds  of  the  sulphura- 
ted ore  in  a  luted  crucible,  and  thus  scorified 
any  metals  it  might  contain.  Of  the  anti- 
mony thus  purimd,  which  Uy  at  the  bottom, 
he  took  sixteen  oimcCc,  which  he  oxidjited 
cauUously,  first  with  a  slow,  and  aAerwurds 
with  a  strong  heat,  until  it  ceases  to  smell 
of  sulphur,  and  acquired  a  g^yish  white 
colour.  Of  tliis  gray  powder  he  took  four 
ounces,  mixed  t£m  with  six  drachms  of 
acidulous  tartrite  of  potash,  and  tliree  of 
charcoal,  and  kept  tbem  in  fiision  in  a  well 
covered  and  luted  crucible,  for  one  hour, 
and  thus  obtained  a  metallic  button  that 
weighed  one  otmce,  seven  drachms,  and 
twenty  grains. 

The  metal,  thus  obtato<fae  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  desiccated  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  covered  the  mixtture  with  the 
tame  quantity  of  the  carbonate.  He  then 
,  melted  it  in  a  well  corered  and  luted  cruci- 
ble, in  a  fery  strong  heat,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  thus  obtakied  a  button  which  weighed 
one  ounce*  six  drachms*  and  seven  grains* 
much  whiter  wd  more  beautiful  tluia  the 


former.  This  he  again  treated  with  one  and 
a  half  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  ol>> 
tained  a  button,  weighing  one  oiuice,  firs 
drachms,  and  six  grains.  The  button  was 
still  purer  th;in  tlie  fiji-egoing.  Repeating 
these  fijsions  with  equal  weights  of  carbo* 
naie  ol'soda  three  times  more,  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  each  lime,  he  at  last  obiained  a 
buuon  so  pure  as  lo  amalgamate  with  mer- 
cuiy  with  ease,  very  hard,  and  in  some 
d:  gree  malleable;  the  scorix  formed  in  the 
last  fusion  were  transparent,  which  indica- 
ted that  they  contained  no  sulphur,  and 
hence  it  is  the  obstinate  adherance  of  ths 
sutpluir  that  renders  the  purification  of 
tliis  metal  so  difficult. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  Ibrmerif 
in  use  were  %*ery  many :  those  now  direct4 
ed  to  be  kept  are  :— 

1.  Siilphui*etum  antimonii. 

3.  Oxydum  antimonii. 

3.  Sulphuretum  antimonii  prKcipitattUB. 

4.  .Vntiroonium  tartarisatum. 

5.  Pulvis  antimoublis. 

6.  Liquor  antimonii  tartarisati. 
A^iTiMoais.    (From  »$%   against,  and 

/uo^,  death,  or  disease.)  A  medicine  to 
prolong  life. 

A5ti!fsPBBiTiai.  (From  <tr7^  sgainst, 
and  ff^filtCt  a  disease  4if  the  kidneys.)  Re- 
medies against  disorden  of  the  kidneys. 
BUmcard, 

A  NTiono!! TALs  I  CVS.  An  insect  described 
by  Gerbi  in  a  small  work  published  at 
Florence  1794,  so  called  from  it^  property 
of  allaying  the  toolh-ach.  It  is  a  kind  of 
curculio  found  6n  a  species  of  thistle,  car* 
duns  >pino8issimus.  if  tu  elve  or  iilteen  of 
these  msects  in  the  stale  of  larvx,  or  when 
come  to  |>erfeclinn,  be  bruised  and  rubbed 
bluwly  between  the  fore-linger  and  thumb 
untd  they  have  lost  tlie.r  moisture;  and  if 
the  painful  tooth  whei'e  it  is  hnllow,  be 
touched  with  that  finger,  the  pain  ceases 
sometimes  instantaneously.  A  piece  of 
shanioy  leather  will  answer  the  same  pur* 
pose  with  tlie  finger.  If  the  gums  are  in* 
flamed  the  remedy  is  of  no  avail.  Other 
insects  possess  the  property  of  curing  the 
tooth-ach  ;  such  as  the  scurabeiis  ferrugi- 
iieusof  Pabricius;  ttie  coccinclla  septem- 
punctata,  or  lady-bird ;  the  chr\snmela  po- 
puli,  and  the  chrysomela  sanguinolenta. 
This  property  belongs  to  sevcrnl  kinds  of 
the  coleoptera. 

AxTiPARALiTicA.  (Brom  ai7/,  against^ 
and  m'Afto.vTK,  the  palsy )  Medicines 
against  the  palsy. 

AiiTiPATiiKiA.  (From  «y7/,  against,  and 
««do(.  Ml)  affection.)  Antipathy.  An  aver- 
bidi)  to  particukir  objects. 

AariPKaisTALTic.  (Prom  et/]t,  sgunst, 
and  4n^/ctKA«,  to  contract.)  Whatsoever 
obstructs  the  peHstaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
testines. 

AanrBEisTASis.  ^(ftem  «^/,  s^pinst* 
and  ^tfinfUf  to  press.)  A  compresnoa  ob 
aU  sides.    Theophroitui  dd^neiOOglQ 
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AwnnkJkMMACA,  ^  (From  «y7i^  against, 
and  ^AfiuhiUf,  a  poison.)  The  tame  an 
aiexiphannaca.  Kemedieif  or  preservatifes 
against  poison.     IHotcoritkt. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA.  (From  «7i, 
against,  and  9Aj>«,  to  bum.)  Antiphiogui- 
tios.  A  term  applied  to  Uiose  medicines, 
plans  of  diet,  and  other  circMmstance*, 
which  tend  to  oppose  inflammation,  or 
which  in  other  words,  weaken  the  system  by 
diminishing  the  activity  of  the  vital  power. 

AifTifHTHisiCA.  (From  will,  against,  and 
^ifftt,  a  consumption.)  Uemedies  against 
a  cuii^UDiption. 

Autiputuoba.  (From  wt%  against,  and 
^9op«t,  corruption.)  A  species  of  woolfsbune 
which  resists  corruption. 

AxTipuTsicA.  (From  ttJtlt,  against,  and 
^0-cc«,  to  blow.)  Carminatives  or  rentedies 
against  wind. 

Antiplevbitica.  (From  wi%  against, 
and  trtjuftlit^  pleurisy.)  Remedies  againat 
a  pleurisy. 

AHTirooAOBicA.  (From  wi%  against, 
and  iroJk^ftt,  ihe  gout.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  or  remove  ti:e  gout. 

AsTiPRAaiA.  (From  «y7i,  against,  and 
•pewtf"*,  to  work.)  A  coniraricty  of  func- 
tions and  temperaments  in  divers  parts. 
Contrariety  of  symptoms. 

AxTiPTiiSTiCA.  (From  «f7/,  against,  and 
'wvfUoi,  fever.)  Mtifebrile,  Remedies  against 
n  lever. 

AHn^VARTAJTARiA.  (From  «ti7<,  against, 
•nd  guarCanum,  a  quartan  lever.)  Keme- 
dies  against  quartan  agues. 

ANTi<it7ABTicDM.  The  some  as  Anti- 
quartanaria. 

ANTlttKHINUM.  (Kflipfncf:  from  ar7i, 
against,  and  fic,  the  nose ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  represents  the  nose  of  a  calf) 
Snap-dragon,  or  calfs-snout.  Tlie  name 
of  a  genus  uf  plants  in  the  Unnaean  system. 
Class,    IHdynamia,      Order,   Anjiotpermia. 

Aktibbuincm  LiHARiA.  Tiie  system;»tic 
name  for  tlie  Hnaria  of  the  pharmucopoiriiis. 
See  Linaria. 

AicTiscoLicA.  (From  otif7/,  against,  and 
wKOfXM^,  a  worm.  Remedies  against  worms. 
Anthdmintics. 

ANTISCORBUTICS.  {AnHuorbutica^ 
sc.  tnetHcam^iUa ;  from  €u%  against,  and 
tcovbtUut,  the  scurvy.)  Medicines  which 
cure  the  scurvy. 

ANTISEPTICS.  (Mtisepuca.  sc.  me<K' 
camenta  /  from  «i7/,  agair.st,  and  o-mrat,  to 
putrefy.)  Those  medicines  which  possess 
a  power  of  preveniing  animal  substances 
from  passing  into  a  state  of  pulrelaction, 
and  of  obviating  putrefaction  when  already 
btgun.  This  class  of  medicine  compre- 
hends four  orders. 

1.  'tome  antUepHc*^  as  cinchona,  angus- 
tiirae  cortex,  chamaemelum,  &c.  which  are 
■uited  for  every  condition  of  body,  and  are, 
in  general,  prefetid>le  to  other  antiseptics, 
for  those  with  reUzed  habits. 


2.  Rffrigtrating  antiteptict,  as  acida, 
which  are  priicipaliy  adapted  for  the 
young,  vigorous,  a«»d  plethoric. 

3.  knmuUiting  annteptic*,  as  wine  and 
alct>hol,  best  auapttrd  tor  the  old  and  debi- 
litated, 

4.  AniitputfiftUc  antitepticB^  as  camphora 
and  assafceiida,  which  are  to  be  selected 
ibr  irritable  and  hysterica)  habits. 

Antispasis.  (From  «r7/,  against,  and 
9«w«,  to  draw.)  A  revulsion.  The  turn- 
ing the  course  of  the  humourtt,  whilst  they 
are  actually  in  motion.     Galen, 

ANTISPASMODICS.  CAnH9p<umodica^ 
sc.  metHcumetita ;  irom  «ir/4,  agains',  and 
rmuTfjLot,  a  spasn.)  MediCiiK'>»  whici  po»- 
sesis  tlie  power  of  allaying,  or  remo- 
ving inordinate  motions  in  the  sy&tem, 
particularly  those  involuntary-  contr-ciiona 
which  take  place  in  muscles/naturaiiy  sub- 
ject to  tlie  command  of  ihe  will.  Spasm 
may  arise  from  various  causes.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  is  a  siiong-  irritation, 
continually  applied;  such  as  dtntition,  or 
worn.-s.  In  thtse  ca^es,  narcotics  prove 
useful,  by  diminishing  it  ri* ability  and  sen* 
sibiiity.  Someiimes  spa.^^m  arises  from 
mere  debility  ;  and  the  obvious  means  of 
removing  ihis  is  by  the  use  of  tonics.  Both 
narcotics  and  tonics,  therefore,  are  occa- 
sionally useful  as  antispasmodics,  such  Mk 
opium,  camphor,  and  ether,  in  the  one 
class,  and  zinc,  roercur),  and  Peruvian 
bark,  in  the  other.  But  there  are  farther, 
several  other  substanct-s,  whicli  cannot  be 
with  propriety  referred  to  eitlier  of  these 
classes ;  and  to  these,  the  title  of  antispas- 
modics is  more  exclusively  appropriated. 
The  principal  antispasmodics,  properly  so 
called,  are  moschus,  castereum,  oleiun 
animals  empyreumaticum,  petroleum,  am- 
monia, assafbiida,  sagapenuni,  galbaniun, 
Valeriana,  crocus,  melaleuca  leucaden- 
dron. 

I'he  narcotics,  used  as  antispasmodics, 
are  ether,  opium,  camphor. 

Tonics  used  as  antispasmodic,  are  cu- 
prum, zinctim,  bydrai  gyrus,  cinehoiUf 

Antithknab.  (From  <tv%  against,  and. 
dvct^,  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  A  muscle  of 
the  foot.     See  Mductor  polttdt  pedit, 

Aktitbaoicus.  Antitrag'ut,  (jintitra- 
gicv^  sc.  muBCuhu.)  One  of  the  proper 
muscles  of  the  ear,  whose  use  is  to  turn 
up  the  tip  of  the  anlitragtis  a  little  out- 
wards, and  to  depress  the  extremity  of  the 
antithelix  towards  it 

AxTiTBAGUs.  (Afititragut,  i.  m.  from 
Ay%  and  r^ttyof,  the  U'agus.)  An  eminence 
of  the  outer  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus. 

AktiVsneuka.  (Kiom  «y7/,  agauist,  and 
venn-etu,  venereal.)  Medicines  against  the 
lues  venerea. 

Amtoztu  Sahcti  leNis.  (So  called  be- 
cause St.  Anthony  was  supposed  to  cure 
it  miraculously.  In  the  Roman  Missal* 
8t  Anthooy  is  implored  as  being  the  pre- 
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server  from  ftU  aorti  of  lire.)    6t  Antho- 
ny'»  fin .     See  Erytipela^., 

AjiT**puTi.Loir.  (From  a/Ii,  ag^st, 
and  ^AAoy,  a  le;if;  so  entiled  because  iu 
leaves  aie  opposite.)  Tiie  male  caryophyl- 
Lus. 

AoTRUBC  OF  Hi«HHORB.  (From  the 
name  ot  an  anatumisr,  who  guve  the  firtit 
accurate  description  of  it.)  Antrum 
m^funorianum.  Antrum  f^erud  Simtt 
maxUlaru  pituitariut.  Antrum  maxilU  nt- 
ptnnorit  Maxiilary  sinus.  A  large  cavity 
in  Hie  middle,  of  rach  superior  maxillary 
bone,  between  ihe  eye  and  th.  roof  oi  the 
■nckuth,  iined  by  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose. 

One  or  botii  antra  atie  liable  ^o  several 
morbid  afl'ections.  Someiimes  their  mem- 
branous lining  ittflames,  and  secretes  pua. 
At  other  tunes,  »n  consequence  of  in- 
flammation, or  oilier  causes,  various  ex. 
cre^scuoes  and  fungi  are  produced  in 
them.  Their  bony  parietes  art-  occasion- 
ally affected  wiih  exostosis,  or  caries.  Ex- 
traneous bodies  may  be  lodged  in  them, 
anrl  it  is  even  assened  that  Insects  may  be 
gem  rated  in  them,  and  cause  for  many 
years,  afflicting  pains.  Ab-cesses  in  tJie 
antrum  are  by  far  the  most  common.  Vio- 
lent blows  on  the  cheek,  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  espe- 
cially of  tlie  pituitary  membrane  lining  the 
nostrils,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  and, 
abdve  all  ihingh,  bad  teeth,  may  induce 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  an- 
trum. The  first  symptom  is  a  pain,  at  first 
imagined  to  be  a  tuoth-ach,  particularly 
if  there  sUotdd  be  a  carious  tooih  at  this 
pan  of  the  jaw.  This  pain,  however,  ex- 
leads  mure  into  llie  no«je  than  tlut  ustially 
tlocs  which  ai-i^es  from  a  decayed  tooth  ; 
it  also  affects,  more  or  less,  the  e)e,  the 
orbit,  and  tiie  sjtuation  of  the  frontal  si- 
nuses.  But  even  such  symptoms  are  in- 
suiEcient  to  characterize  the  disease,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  unequivocally 
evinced  till  a  much  later  period.  The 
c^ompUint  is,  in  general,  of  much  longer 
duration  than  one  entirely  dependent  on 
a  caries  of  the  tooth,  and  its  violence  in- 
creases more  and  more,  until  at  last  a  hard 
tumour  becomes  perceptible  below  the 
cheek-bone.  The  swelling  by  degrees  ex- 
tends over  tlie  whole  check  ;  but  it  after- 
wards rises  to  a  point,  and  forms  a  very 
circumscribed  hardness,  which  may  be  felt 
above  the  back-grinders.  The  symptum 
i«  accompanied  by  redness,  and  sometimes 
by  in^ammation  and  suppuration  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts.  It  is  not  uncommon  also,  for 
the  outward  abscess  to  commtmicate  With 
that  within  the  antrum.  The  circum&cr.bed 
elevation  of  the  tumour,  however,  doe«  not 
occur  in  ail  cases.  There  are  instances  in 
which  the  matter  makes  its  way  towards 
the  palate,  causing  the  bones  of  the  part  tp 
BweU,  and  at  leng^  rendering  them  cariout» 
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unlesi  timely  ftstittance  be  gtven.  There 
are  other  cases,  in  which  the  matter  escapes 
between  the  fangs  and  sockets  of  the  teeth. 
Lastly,  there  are  other  examples,  in  which 
matter,  formed  in  the  antrum,  makes  its 
exit  at  the  nostril  of  the  same  side,  when 
the  patient  is  lying  with  his  head  on  the 
opposite  one,  in  a  low  position.  If  this 
mode  of  evacuation  should  be  frequently 
repeated,  it  prevents  the  tumour  both  from 
pointing  externally,  and  bursting,  as  it 
would  do  if  tlie  purulent  matter  could  find 
no  other  vent.  This  evacuation  of-tbc  pus 
from  the  nostril  is  not  very  comnu>n. 

Aktaum  buccjkosum.  I'Ue  coct^lea  of 
the  ear. 

Antkux  rxLOHi.  The  great  concavity 
of  the  stomach  approaching  the  pylorus. 

Antrum  maxillaax.  See  Antrum  rf 
m^/tmare, 

litiU,  acid  of.     See  Formic  acid. 

AsTTLiojr,  (From  JtUyUtu,  its  inTen* 
tor.)  An  astringent  application,  recom- 
mended by  PmuIuh  JEg^neta. 

ANUS.  (Qtwvi  onia/  as  carrying  the 
burden  of  the  bowels.) 

1.  The  fundament;  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  great  intestine,  named  the 
rectum,  is  so  called ;  and  its  office  is  to 
form  an  ouUet  for  tlie  faeces.  TJie  anus  is 
furnished  winh  muscles  which  are  peculiar 
to  it,  viz.  the  tphincter,  which  forms  a 
broad  circular  bund  of  fibres,  and  keeps  it 
habitually  closed,  and  the  ieoaioret  ani^ 
which  serve  to  dilate  and  draw  it  up  to  its 
natural  situation,  af^er  the  expulsion  of  the 
faeces.  It  is  also  surrounded,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  intestine,  with 
muscular  fibres,  and  a  veiy  loose  sort  of 
cellular  subs.ance.  The  anus  is  subject  to 
various  diseases,  especially  piles,  ulcera- 
tion, abscesses,  excressences,  prolapsus, 
impcrforation  in  new.bom  infants. 

2.  I'lie  term  mmt  is  also  applied  to  a 
small  opening  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  which  leads  inio  the  fourth. 

Ahu^,  artificial.  An  accidental  open- 
ing in  tlie  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  to 
which  opening  some  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  leads,  aiid  through  which  the  faeces  are 
either  wholly  or  in  part  discharged.  AYhen 
a  strangulated  hernia  occurs*  in  which  the 
intestine  is  simply  pinched,  and  this  event  is 
unknown ;  w  hen  it  has  not  been  relieved  by 
the  usual  means;  or  when  the  necessary 
operation  has  not  been  practised  in  time ; 
the  protruded  part  becomes  gangrenous, 
and  the  faeces  escape.  Diit  if  the  patient 
should  be  at  last  operated  upon,  his  faeces 
are  discharged  through  tlie  wound,  and  the 
intestines  are  more  ea.sily  emptied.  In 
both  cases,  the  excrement  continues  to  be 
discharged  from  the  artificial  open'mg. 
In  this  way  an  artificial  anus  is  formed, 
tlireugh  which  the  excrement  is  evacuated 
during  life. 

Ahtdbiov.    (From  «,  priv.  and  tf/«^ 
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water;  to  called,  because  Uiey  wlio  eat  of 
it  become  ihiwty.)  A.  spaces  ot  niglit- 
shade,  according  to  Ulancunl. 

AxTFsvTUfNoa.  (From  «,  neg.  and 
i/)nv6tfroc,  hurtful)  Hippocrates,  m  his  Pre. 
cepis,  uses  this  word  tu  sig-nify  an  acciden- 
tal event,  which  cuniiut  be  charged  on 
the  physician,  and  fur  wiiicli  lie  is  not  ac- 
countable. 

AORTA.  (From  ««{,  air,  and  tnftci  to 
4ceep ;  so  called  becauae  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  only  air  was  contained  in  it) 
The  great  arteiy  of  the  body,  which  arises 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  ihe  heurl,  Ibrma 
a  curva^  ure  in  tlie  chest,  and  descends  inio 
the  abdomen.     8ee  ^irtery. 

APAL4CH1KX  6AI.LIS.  (Krom  ctfrstxsextt,  to 
repel ;  because  it  it  supposed  to  repcfl  in- 
fection.)   See  Catihte. 

Apamthrosis.  (From  flt^o  and  A^d^er,  a 
joint )     Articulation. 

APARIXE.  (Fi-om  gw.  »  file;  because 
its  bark  is  rough,  and  rasp«  like  a  file.) 
PhUanthropu;  Jtrnjiehcurfmn.  Omphalo- 
carpiu  Jxva.  Atpurine.  ^inperula.  Cioo-e- 
grass  and  cleaver* «<  bcfs.  Cleaver's.  Goosc- 
tibare.  Hayriffl  Thi>  plant,  wliicli  is  com- 
mon in  our  hedges  and  diichiS,  is  the  Ga- 
lium aparine  of  iJnn^ens  '.'~-foliU  ortoidt 
lanceolatU  earinatiw  tcabvu  rvirovsum  aculca-' 
tit,  geiucuUn  venoiit,  fruciu  hitpith.  The 
expressed  juice  has  been  given  uiih  ad- 
vantage as  an  aperient  and  diuretic  in  insi. 
picnt  dropsies ;  but  the  character  in  winch 
It  has  of  late  been  chiefly  noticed,  is  that  of 
a  remedy  against  cancer.  A  tea-cup  full  in- 
ternally, grathially  increases  U,  half  a  pint, 
twoor'thr.e  times  a  day,  and  the  herb  ap- 
plied, in  cataplasm,  exienw.liy,  has  been 
«aid  to  cure  cancers.  S'lcii  beneficial  re- 
sults are  noi  confirmed  by  t!ic  experience 
uf  others. 

Apclla.  (Prom  «,  pr.v.  and  pellU,  skin.) 
Stx)rtneHs  of  the  prepuce.  Galen  gives  this 
name  to  all  wi.ose  prepuce,  either  tlm^ugii 
disease,  section,  or  otherwise,  will  not 
t;ovcr  the  glans.- 

APKiiir.Hii     PALPEBRAHUSI    » BECTU8.        SCC 

Lavator  pulpebra  tiipcrioris. 

APERIENTS.  (Aperientia,  sc.  metUca- 
menta;  from  aperio^  to  open.)  Laxa- 
tives.  Medicines  which  gently  open  tl»e 
bowels. 

ApKRisTiTus.  (Prom  «,  ncg.  and  tw- 
5/si»jtti,  to  surround.)  .ijberittatmi.  An  epi- 
thet used  by  Galen,  of  an  ulcer  which  is 
not  dangerous,  nor  surrounded  by  inflam- 
mation. 

APEttisTATiuN.     See  ^^peHtttUxtt, 

ApkhtoR  ocum.  Sec  J^evater  palpebra 
fupcriont. 

A  PEPSI  A«  {•'ipepda,  <t,  f.  «un>f«:  from 
<ti  priv.  and  <»rr7j»,  to  digest)  Indigestion. 
See  Dytpepria, 

ApKVTHTKMRirua.  (From  eon  and  lufiuc, 
&traiglu.)  A  name  formerly  given,  to  the 
intestinum  rectum,  or  straight  gut. 


API! 

-  APF.X.  The  extremity  of  a  part ;  aa 
the  apex  of  the  tongue,  apex  of  the 
nose,  &c. 

Aphaxismus.  (From  «f<o'if«,  to  remove 
from  tlie  sight.)  The  removal,  or  gradual 
decay  of  a  disorder. 

Apujbrksib.  (From  «^«i$Mf,  to-  re- 
move.) This  term '  was  formerly  much 
used  in  the  schools  of  surgery,  to  si^Mty* 
that  part  of  the  art  which  consists  in  taking 
off  .any  diseased  or  preieniaturaj  part  of 
the  body. 

Aphepsewa.  (From  «rp,  and  f^*,  to 
boil.)     A  decoction. 

ApflESis.  (Ft-om  m/fm/My  to  remit)  The 
remis.Hion  or  termination  of  a  disorder. 

Aphistbvis.  (Fiom  n^mfJUt  to  draw 
from.)     An  ahscess. 

Aphouos.  (From  «t»,  a:id  o/et,  depar- 
ture )  Excrement  The  dejfxrtion  of  the 
body. 

Al*HO\lA.  (Af«w«:  from  «t,  priv.  and 
^mnt  tlie  voice.)  A  su|)|M'ession  of  the  vo»ce, 
without  either  :*yncf»pe  or  coma.  A  genus 
c.f  diseai>e  in  the  cla.»s  loccUett  and  order 
dy9cineaia  of  Co  lien. 

When  it  takes  place  from  a  tumour  of 
the  fuuces,  or  about  the  glottis,  it  is 
termed  aphonia  guthiraHt  / 

When  f^m  a  disease  of  the  trachea, 
uphorda  trac/tealU  f 

A»  d  when  from  a  paralysis,  or  want  of 
nen-ou<»  energj',  aphonia  atmuca  g 

APHORISM.  {Aphoriwmuti  from  «4fo^- 
i^»,  to  <lisiinguish.)  A  maxim,  or  prmci- 
ple,  comprehended  in  a  short  sentence. 

ApiiRomsiA.  (From  A^{o//t»,  Vtnus.) 
An  immoderate  desire  of  vcnen*. 

APHRODISIACS.  {Aphnididaca^  sc 
medicamenta^  a^cS^ituuul:  from  tu^^o^tan, 
venery.)  Medicines  which  excite  a  desire 
for  venery. 

ApnaoDisiAsncoir.  (From  ct^ec,  fi-oth.) 
*  A  trochso  called  by  Galen,  because  it  w.is 
given  in  dysenteries,  where  the  stools 
were  froiliy. 

ApuRoDrmus  morbus.  (From  A^^o^^rv, 
Venus.)    The  venereal  disease. 

ApomA.     See  Aphthae. 

APIITHiE.  (a^:  from  -srTis,  to  in- 
flame.)  The  thrush.  Frog,  or  sore  mouth. 
Jphtha  lictudmen  of  Souvages.  Ulceta 
teipentia  orw,  or  spreading  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  of  Celsus.  Puatula  orit.  JlUola, 
Vfricuix  ^^fiffivanim.  Jlcacot  Aphtha  in- 
Jantum.  A  tliaeasc  to  which  children 
are  very  subject.  Ft  appears  in  small 
white  ulcers  upon  the  tongue,  gums,  and 
around  the  mouth  and  palate,  resem- 
bling small  particles  ^  of  curdled  milk. 
When  the  disease  is  mild,  it  is  confined  to 
these  parts  ;  but  when  it  in  violent  and  of 
long  standing,  it  is  apt  to  extend  through 
tlie  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
from  the  month  down  to  the  anus ;  and  so 
to  excite  severe  purgings,  flatulencies^  and 
other  disagreeable  6}'mptoms.    The  dia- 
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ease,  when  recent  and  confined  to  tlie 
mouth,  mf.y  in  general  be  eaj ily  remoTcd ; 
but  when  of  long  standing,  and  extending 
down  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  ii  very 
frequently  proTCS  fcul. 

Tlie  thritiih  sometimes  occurs,  as  a 
chronic  dineast,  but  in  warm  climates  and 
in  those  Northern  cotuitries  wlicre  tlie 
rold  is  combined  with  s  considerable  de- 
jcree  of  moisture.  Or  where  the  soil  is'  of  a 
very  marshy  nsture  It  mny  in  aoroe  cases, 
be  considered  as  an  idiopathic  sffection; 
.but  it  is  more  usually  symptomatic.  It 
shews  itself,  at  first,  by  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion, or  burning  heat  in  the  stomach,  which 
comt'S  on  by  kI«>w  degrees,  tnd  increases 
gradually  in  violence.  After  some  time, 
»mall  pimples,  4»f  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
li«id,  shew  themselves  on  tlie  tip  and  edges 
of  the  tongue  ;  and  these,  at  length,  spread 
over  the  whf»le  inside  of  the  mouth,  and 
occasion  »uch  a  tenderness  and  rawness, 
tluit  the  patient  cannot  take  any  food  of  a 
solid  nature;  neither  can  he  receive  any 
vinous  or  Kpirituous  liquor  into  his  mouth, 
without  great  pungency  and  pain-  being 
exci'ed  ;  little  febrile  heat  attends,  with 
dry  skin,  pale  countenance,  small  pulse, 
and  cold  exUvmities.  These  symptoms 
will  probably  continue  for  some  weeks,  the 
general  healih  being  sometimes  better,  and 
someiimes  wor^e,  and  then  the  patient  will 
be  attacked  with  acid  eructativ)ns,  or  se- 
vere purging,  which  greatly  exhausts  his 
strength,  and  produces  considerable  ema- 
ciation of  the  whole  body.  After  a  linle 
time,  these  symptom**  cease,  and  he  again 
enjoys  better  health ;  but,  sooner  or  later, 
the  acrid  matter  shews  itself  once  more 
in  the  mouth,  wich  grtrater  virulence  than 
before,  and  makes  frequent  translations  to 
the  Siomach  and  intestines,  and  so  from 
these  to  the  mouth  again,  until^at  last,  the 
patient  is  reduced  to  a  perefect  skeleton. 
Elderly  people,  and  persons  with  a  shatter- 
ed consti(ution,  are  more  liable  to  its  at- 
ucka.  It  is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
pyrexi4t.  and  order  exanihemata, 

APIUM  (from  «no«,  Dorlce.  asrioc, 
mild ;  or  from  o/h^s,  bees ;  because  they 
are  fond  of  it. 

I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
iJnnxan  system.  Class,  Pentandritu  Or- 
der, JMgyma, 

%  The  pbarroacopocial  name  of  the  herb 
small-age.  The  root,  seeds,  and  fresh 
plant;  l^piutn  ^aveoknt,  foUoMs  cauUnU^ 
cunafitmibuf^  umbelbt,  teMiilibut,  of  Lin- 
nxus,  are  aperient  and  carminative. 

AnvM  oKAVfiOLans.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  apium  of  the  pliarmacopoeias. 
see  tMptMM* 

AnoM  FBTBoaiumiK.    Hie  systematic 
name  for  the  petmeUmm  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.   See  Petr—eUntiim 
-  Anrxvina.    (Fh»m  «» neg.  and  •tm%  to 
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breathe.)    A  defect  or  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration,  such  as    happens  in  a  cold,  &c. 

Apicoxa.    The  same.     Oaiat. 

Apoc&pmisvus.  (From  cjto,  and  jutavoc, 
■moke.)     A  fumigation. 

ArocATHAKsis.  (From  Am,  and  a«0«i- 
^,  to  purge.)  An  evacuation  of  hu- 
mours ;  a  discharge  downward ;  but  some- 
times applied,  with  little  discrimination,  to 
vomiting. 

Apocavuxxsis.  (From  *»o««wMf*>  to 
break  transversely.)  A  transverse  frac- 
ture.    Bippocratn, 

APOCKNOSIS.  (From  «3ro,  and  mtm, 
to  evacuate.)  A  superabundant  flux  of 
blood,  or  other  fluid,  without  p)Tfxia. 
The  nume  of  an  order  in  the  class  l^caleM  of 
Cullen. 

Apocope.  (From  atiro*  and  m«7»,  to  cut 
from  )  Abscission,  or  the  removal  of  a  part 
by  cutting  itx>fr. 

Arocuiikis.  (From  tfsrv,  and  u^tm^  to  se- 
crete Irom.)  A  sicretion  of  superabundant 
humours.     Hippoerutt: 

Apocrustinum.  Apocrusticon.  (From 
«9r9S{K»,  to  repel.)  An  astringent  or  repel- 
lent medicine.    Galen. 

ApocxusTiGOir.    See  Apocruttimim. 

Apoc  I  Esrs.  (  From  mrt^  and  av*,  to  bring 
forth. ^  Parturition,  or  the  bringing  forth 
of  a  child.     Galen, 

Apobacbttica.  (From  «^,  and  ^«jt{t$,  a 
tear.)  MetUcines  which,  by  exciting  te  xrs, 
remove  superfluous  humours  from  tiie 
eyes,  as  onions.  Sec.    Plin^, 

Apooscsia.    See  Aghtuetia. 

ApooECSiri.    See  .igheuttia. 

ApoeiHOMESis.  (From  lunynofAAt,  to  be 
absent.)  The  remission  or  absence  of  a 
disease.     Bippocratet. 

Apoolaucosis.  (From  auro,  and  yKtunut, 
sky-coloured  ;  so  called  because  uf'ut^  blue- 
ish  appearance.)  Glaticoms,  A  cataract 
of  the  eye,    Dioteoridet, 

Apooon UN.  (Fwm  «»t»,  anc*.  ytfo/MU,  to 
beget.)  A  living  foetus  m  the  womb.  Hip- 
pocrate9, 

Apolspsib.  (Prom  tcsre,  and  ha^CtLfatf  to 
take  fn>m.)  An  intsrception,  suppression, 
or  retention  of  urine,  or  any  other  natu«^ 
evacuation,     ffippocrutet, 

Apolinosts.  (From  owio,  and  A/ror,  flax.) 
The  method  of  curing  u  fistula,  according 
to  iBgineta,  by  the  application  of  raw 
flax. 

Apoltsis.  (From  ««ro,  and  xww,  to  re- 
lease.) The  solution  or  termination  of  « 
disease.  The  removal  of  a  bandage.  £rs. 
tiamtf^ 

Apoxaoha.  (From  Acre,  and  fjuurjctf  to 
cleanse  from.)  Any  thing  used  to  cleanse 
and  wipe  away  filth  from  sores,  as  a  sponge^ 
2tc.     Jiippocratef, 

Apomatubma.  (From  0tjn,  neg.  and 
/utfr9<trM,  to  learn.)    Hlppocratet  ezpresses. 
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by  this  term,  a  forgetfulnest  of  all  that  liat 
been  learnt. 

Apombli.  (From  «^o,  from,  and  /ui^i, 
honey.)  \n  oxymel,  or  decoction,  made 
witli  honev. 

APONEUROSIS.  (From  »t:ro,  and  w- 
{or,  a  nerve ;  from  an  erroneous .  supposi- 
tion of  the  ancients,  that  it  wag  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  a  nerve.)  A  tendinous  ex- 
pansion.    See  Miuclt, 

AroNiA.  (From  «,  prir.  and  -fsrorec,  pain.) 
Freedom  from  pain. 

Apoxitrosis.  (From  atd,  and  vir^v, 
nitre.)  The  sprinkling  an  ulcer  over  with 
nitre. 

Apupallesis.  (Froni  flwro^*xx»,  to  tlirow 
off  husiily.)  An  abortion,  or  premature 
expuUion  of  a  tceius.     /{i/ipocf-atet. 

Apopedassis.  ( From  etro,  and  io-^/fttt,  to 
jump  from.)     A  luxation. 

Apophlecmasi  A.  (From  atro,  and  <p\ryjuA^ 
phlegm.)  A  discliarge  of  phlegm,  or 
mucus. 

A  po  PHLEGMATIC  A.  (From  atro,  and 
^Kry/uA,  phlegm.)  JlftophUgmatixaiitia, 
ApophUgmcUizonta.  Medicines  which  ex- 
cite the  secretion  of  mucus  from  tlie 
mouth  and  nose.  Maslicatones.  Kr. 
phines. 

Apophraxis.  (From  atjro,  and  ^^<ta-o-o$^ 
to  interrupt.  A  suppression  of  the  men- 
strual discharge. 

Apophtharma.  (From  o^ro,  and  ^i^«, 
to  corrupt)  A  medicine  to  procure  abor- 
tion. 

Apophthora.  (Prom  euro^dft{«,  to  be 
abortive.)     An  abortion. 

Apuphtas.  (From  tan^m,  to  proceed 
from.)  Any  tiling  which  g^ws  or  adheres 
to  another,  as  a  wart  to  the  finger. 

Apophtades.  The  ramifications  of  the 
veins  and  arteries.    IBppocratef, 

APOPHYSIS.  (From  oa-o^i;*,  to  pro- 
ceed from.)  jippentHx,  Probole,  Rchphy- 
rit.  Procc99U».  Productio,  Pnjectura. 
Protuberantia,  A  process,  projection,  or 
protuberance,  of  a  bone  beyond  a  plain 
surface  :  as  the  nasal  apophysis  of  the  fron- 
tal  bone,  &c. 

Apophthkgma.  (From  t^o^^ryyopuu,  to 
speak  eloquently.)  A  short  maxim,  or 
axiom ;  a  rule. 

Apoplkcta.  a  name  formerly  applied 
to  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  so  called  be* 
cause,  in  apoplrxies,  it  appears  full  and 
turgid.     Bartholin. 

Apoplectica.  (From  Avwr)oi^tA^  an 
apoplexy.)  Medicines  against  an  apov 
plexy. 

APOPLEXIA.  (From  <ta-o,  and  vxn^ffet^ 
to  strike  or  knock  dowuf  liecause  persons, 
when  seized  with  this  disease,  fall  down 
suddenly.)  Apoplexy.  A  sudden  abo- 
lition, in  some  degree,  of  the  powers  of 
sense  and  motion,  with  sleep,  and  some- 
times snoring ;  the  respin^tion  and  motion 


of  the  heart  remaining.    Cullen  arranges  it 
in  the  class  nntrote*,  and  order  contata. 

When  it  takes  place  irom  a  congehtion 
of  blood,  it  is  termed  apopiexia  tanguinea. 

2.  When  there  is  an  abundance  of  »e. 
rum,  as  in  pet-sons  of  a  cold  temperament, 
apuplexia  terusa, 

3.  if  it  arise  from  water  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  it  is  called  ApopUxia  h^drnce* 
phcUica. 

4.  if  from  a  wound,  apeplejuia  traunm- 
tica,' 

5.  If  from  poisons,  apopltxia  venenata, 

6.  II'  from  the  action  of  suHbcating  ex-* 
halations,  apopUxia  Maffocata. 

7.  11  from  passions  o»  the  mind,  apopUxia 
mentaiii. 

8.  And  wlien  it  is  joined  with  catalepsy, 
apoplexia  catalfptica,  ^ 

Apoplexy  makes  its  attack  chiefly  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life  ;  and  most  usually 
on  those  who  are  oi  a  corpulent  habit,  witii 
a  s>hort  neck,  and  lai*ge  head  i  and  who  lead 
an  inactive  life,  m«ke  use  of  a  full  diet,  or 
drink  to  excess.  The  immedtaie  cause  of 
apoplexy,  is  a  compi-ession  on   the  biain, 

Croduced  eitlier  by  an  accumulation  of 
lood  ill  the  vessels  of  the  head,  aud  dis- 
tending them  to  such  a  degi-ee,  as  to  com- 
press the  medullary  portion  of  the  brain ; 
or  by  an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  red 
vessels,  or  of  serum  from  the  exhalants  j 
which  fluids  are  accumulated  in  suc^  a 
quantity  as  to  occasion  compression.  The 
former  of  these  is  called  a  saii^mneaut  aud 
the  latter  a  serous  apoplexy.  'I'hese  states, 
of  ovtT  distinction  and  of  effusion,  may  be 
beoughi  on  by  whatever  increases  the  afflux 
and  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  of 
the  head ;  sucli  as  violent  fiis  of  passion, 
gre.it  exertions  of  muscular  strength,  severe 
exercise,  excess  in  veneiy,  stooping  down 
for  any  length  of  time,  wearing  any  thing 
too  tighi  about  the  neck,  overioaihng  the 
stomach,  long  exposure  to  exctssive  cold, 
or  a  verticle  sun,  the  sudikn  suppression  of 
any  long-^iccustonied  evacuation,  the  ai>fjli. 
cation  of  ilie  fumes  of  certain  narcotic  and 
metallic  substances,  such  as  opium,  alcohol, 
charcoal,  mercury,  &c.  and  by  blows, 
wounds,  and  otiier  external  injuries  :  in 
short,  apoplexy  may  be  produced  by  wliat- 
ever  determines  too  gi-eat  a  flow  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  or  prevents  its  free  return  to 

The  young,  and  those  of  a  full  pletlioric 
habit,  are  most  liable  to  attacks  of  the 
sanguineous  apoplexy ;  and  those  of  a 
phlegmatic  constitution,  or  who  are  much, 
advanced  in  life,  to  the  serous.  Apoplexy 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  headacb,  giddi- 
ness,  dimness  of  sight,  loss  of  memory,  fal- 
taring  of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  numbness 
in  the  extremities,  drowsiness,  stupor,  and 
night-mare,  all  denoting  an  affection  of  the 
brain  I  but  it  more  usually  happens  that. 
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without  much  previoaB  indi^iMtitioii^  the 
person  falls  down  suddenly,  the  counte- 
I'lance  becomes  florid,  the  face  appear^ 
swelled  and  pu&d  up,  the  vessels  of  the 
bead,  pariicuiarly  of  the  neck  and  temples, 
seem  turgid  and  distended  with  blood ;  the 
eyes  are  prominent  and  filed,  the  breathing 
u  difficult,  and  performed  with  a  snorting 
noise,  and  the  pulse  is  strong  and  full 
Although  tiie^hole  body  b  aflecied  with 
the  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  it  nevertheless 
taked  place  often  mo»  upon  one  side  than 
the  other,  which  is  called  hemiplagia,  and 
in  this  case,  the  side  least  affected  with 
palsy  is  somewhat  convulsed. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  event, 
we  must  be  elided  1^  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  fit  is  of  long  duration, 
the  Te»piratiun  laborious  and  stertorous, 
and  the  person  much  advanced  in  years, 
the  disease,  in  all  probability,  will  termi- 
nate tatallv.  In  some  cases,  it  giies  oft* 
entirely  ;  but  it  more  frequently  leaves  a 
state  of  mental  luibeciliiy  behind  it,  or 
termiiiHtes  in  a  hemiplegia,  or  in  death. 
Cven  when  an  attack  is  recovered  from,  it 
most  frf<]uenily  returns  again,  after  a  short 
penod  of  time,  and  in  the  end  proven  fa- 
tal. In  di;>sections  of  apoplexy,  blood  is 
ofien  found  t-Hiised  on  the  surface  and  in 
the  cavities  of  the  brain  ;  and  in  other  in- 
stances, a  turgidity  and  distention  of  the 
bloud  vessels  are  to  be  observed.  In  some 
cases,  tumours  have  been  found  attached 
to  different  parts  of  the  subsunce  of  the 
brain,  and  in  others,  no  traces  of  any  real 
aftectjon  of  it  cuuid  be  observed. 

AForjriiiB.  (Krom  tt^vinr^^  to  suffo- 
cate.)    A  suffocation.    Mo$c)don. 

AfOPSoruKsis.  (From  eun,  and  4^<|>ms 
to  emit  wind.)  The  emi^ision  of  wind  by 
the  anus  or  uterus,  according  to  llippo- 
ci-aies. 

APOPsrcHiA.  (From  «e»v,  from,  and 
^>«.  the  mind.)  The  highest  degree  of 
deiiquium,or  fainting,  according  to  Galen. 

Ajpoptosis.  (From  aarvrur^m,  to  fall 
dowiu)  A  proUpsus,  or  falling  down  of 
any  part,  through  rcLixation.     Ei'tian. 

AromEZis.  (From  etjro,  and  e^i^,  to 
stretch  out.)  A  play  with  balls,  m  the 
gymnastic  e2^ercisei». 

Apomi.  (From  a,  priv.  and  «^or,  a  duct. 
Restlessness,  um-asmess,  occasioned  by  the 
interruption  of  peispiration,  or  any  stop- 
page of  the  natural  secretions. 

APBORBiPSiB.  (From  asnfptjrvu,  to  cast 
oft'.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  sij|^i- 
fy  that  kind  ol  insanity  where  the  patient 
tears  off  hb  clothes,  and  casts  them  from 
him. 

Akmkxpabvisuvs.  (From  aant  from, 
and  nusnc^M,  to  stril^  with  a  hatchet.) 
Deatdaim.  A  species  of  fracture,  when 
part  of  a  bpne  is  chipped  off.    Gorraui. 

Arof  ciuksii.    ^pMnhnwwf.    (From  «ro« 


and  9X*i^f   *®  scarify.)    A  scarification. 
Venesection.     IBppocratei. 

ArosiTiA.  Jporitios,  (From  duro,  from, 
and  ^trotp  food.)  A  loathing  of  food. 
Galen, 

Apospasma.  (From  mn^intm,  to  tear 
off.)  A  violent,  irreguUr  fracture  of  a  ten- 
don, ligament,  &c.    Galen. 

Aposphackusis.  (Prom  ttsn,  and  r<fdc* 
MA.OC  a  mortification.)  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  denote  a  mortification  of  the 
flesh  in  wounds,  or  fractures,  caused  by 
too  tight  a  bandage. 

Apostahis.    (From  *r9,  and  ic7r/ui,  to  re- 
cede from.) 
.  1.  an  abscess,  or  collection  of  matter. 

2.  The  coming  away  of  a  fragment  of 
bone,  by  fracture. 

3.  When  a  distemper  passes  away  by 
som^  outlet,  Hippocrates  calls  it  an  apoetU' 
M  6/  excretion, 

4.  When  the  morbific  matter,  by  its  own 
Weight,  tails  and  settles  on  any  part,  an 
apottasit  by  tettlement. 

5.  W  hen  one  disease  turns  to  another, 
an  apotuus  by  metattanM, 

Afostaxis.  (From  Asrcj-at^a,  to  distil 
from.)  Hippocrates  u>es  this  word  to  ex- 
pre5«s  the  defluxion  or  distillation  of  any 
humo'ir,  or  fluid :  as  blood  from  the  nose. 

APOSTExHA.  (From  tt^inf^t,  to  re- 
cede.)  Hie  term  given  by  the  ancients  to 
abscesses  in  general.    See  AbiceMiit. 

Apostkmatiai.  Those  who,  from  an  in- 
ward abscess,  void  put  downwards,  are 
thus  called  by  Aretxus. 

AposTsaiexA.  (Prom  m-o^^^i^v,  fulsio.) 
Galen  uses  this  word  to  denote  a  rest  of  a 
diseased  part,  a  cushion. 

ApoHToiAiBUM  uNouxNTux.  (From 
«»-oc-o>vO<,  an  apostle.)  Dodecaphamuuwti, 
The  apostles*  ointment ;  so  called  becaiue 
it  has  twelve  ingredienu  in  it,  exclusive  of 
the  oil  and  vine^'ar. 

AroaTitoras.  (Prom  turt  and  r;*^,  to 
turn  from.)  Thus  Puulus  i£gineta  expresses 
an  aversion  for  food. 

Apostuixobsis.  (From  tan  and  <n;{i>f, 
a  fistula.)  The  degeneracy  of  a  sore  into  a 
fistula.    Mippocratti. 

Apobtiima.  (From  <t9ro  and  ntm,  to 
rub  oft'.)  An  abrasion  or  desquamation  of 
the  bone,  or  skin.     Hippocrates. 

Apotanepsis.  (From  ata-o  and  nmu,  to 
extend.)  An  extension,  or  elongation,  of 
any  member  or  substance. 

Apotblvbsis.  (l-Yom  ATn  and  t«x^,  a 
bog.)     An  expurgation  of  filth,  or  fjeces. 

Apothsca.  (A^rodiMUf :  from  A^oiQiuifn, 
to  rcposite.)  A  shop,  or  vessel,  where  me- 
dicines are  sold  or  deposited. 

APOl'HECAKIUS.  (From  a:ro,  and 
Tjdjffu,  pottOf  to  put;  so  called  from  his 
employ  being  to  prepare,  and  keep  in  rea- 
diness, tlie  various  articles  in  the  Ma* 
leria  Aiedica,  and  to  compound  them  for 
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the  phytician'f  uie;  nr  fi-om  AToAajur,  a 
frhop.)  An  apothecary.  In  every  Euro* 
pean  couniiy,  except  Great  Kiiiain,  the 
apothecary  U  the  same  as,  in  England,  we 
naoie  the  druggut  snd  chjmifi, 

Apotmuupeia.  (From  «ro  and  dii{*- 
muth  to  cure.)  A  perfect  cure,  according 
to  Hippocrutes. 

AroTUiRAFicTTiCA.  .  (From  *;jro^t^gjnumf 
to  heal  )  Tlierupeuticf ;  that  |iart  of  me- 
dicine which  teaches  the  an  oft  curing  dis- 
orders. 

Aporaarnxux.  (From  «r»  and  3if/ujr» 
heat.)  An  acrimonious  pickle,  with  mus- 
tard, vinegar,  and  oih     Galen, 

Aporaksis.  (From  ^un  and  Ti^/ui,  to 
replace.)  The  reduction  of  a  dislocated 
bone,  according  to  H.ppocrates. 

ApoTauMMi.  (^lom  «re  tiod  dAiC»,  to 
prcM  th>m  )  The  dregs  or  expressed  juice 
of  a  plani. 

ApurHAAi;sis.  (P  <  m  cro  and  ^^aum  to 
break)  Apocope.  The  taking  away  the 
splinters  of  a  broken  bone- 

Apotocuh.  (From  «^o  and  tokt*,  to 
bring  forth)  Abonivej  preroatuie.  Bip- 
poerate*. 

Apotkbcstf.  (From  *»«  and  r^nrm,  to 
turn  from  )  A  resolution  or  reversion  of  a 
suppurating  tumour. 

Apotbopsa.  (From  «M«T{«r»,  to  avert.) 
An  amulet,  or  charm,  to  avert  diseases. 

Apoxen.  Aptuma.  (From  lure  and 
(m,  to  boil  )    A  decoction. 

Apozivxis.  (From  tan  and  ^wyfuf*i,  to 
sep«raie  )  The  separation  or  removal  of 
morbid  parts.    HippocrtUe*. 

Apoxtmos.  (From  «w  and  ^w/uir,  fer- 
ment)     Fermented. 

APPARATUS,  (From  appareo,  toap. 
pear,  or  be  ready  at  hund. )  This  term  im- 
plies the  preparation  and  arrangement  of 
every  thing  necessary  in  the  perfurmance  of 
an  operation,  or  in  the  application  of  drt:ss- 
iiigs.  The  apparatus  varies  accorduig  to  cir- 
cumstances.  Instrument><,  machineji,  ban- 
dages,  tapes,  compresses,  pledfcets,  dossils  of 
Ibt,  tents,  &c.  are  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
as  well  as  any  medical  substances  uied.  It 
is  a  rule  in  surgery  to  have  the  apparatus 
ready  before  beginning  an  operation.  All 
preparations  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
made  in  the  patient's  room,  when  they  can 
be  avoided,  nor  any  where  in  his  presence, 
as  it  would  a^iute  him,  and  render  him 
timid  and  more  restless  in  the  operation. 

Apparatus  xisor.     See  Utkotwrnf* 

Appabatus  xajob.    See  Uthotwmy. 

Appabatds  ALTUb.    See  IMhoumy. 

Appkhdicula  cjbci  vbrmifobmis  a 
vermicular  process,  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  the  size  of  a  goose^ulU,  which 
hangs  to  the  intestinum  cecum  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

AppxBoicui.iK    xpifuoics.      Jppendice9 
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eoH  adipt4t.  The  small  appendices  of  the 
colon  and  reotfim,  which  are  filled  with  adi* 
pose  subatance.    See  Omentum, 

Apple,  t/tmn.    See  StramtmmL 

APPLE.  The  common  crabAree, /yrM 
mahte  of  Lin^sus,  ia  the  parent  of 
all  tlie  vast  variety  of  apples  at  present 
cultivated.  Apples,  in  general,  when  ripe, 
afford  a  pleasant  and  easily  digestible  tniit 
for  tlie  table ;  but,  when  the  atomach  is 
weak,  they  are  very  apt  to  remain  unaltered 
for  some  days,  and  to  produce  dyspepsia. 
Sour  fruits  are  to  be  considered  aa  un- 
wholsome,  except  when  boiled  or  b:died, 
and  rendered  sott  and  mellow  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sup;ar. 

APRICOT.  The  fhtit  of  the  Pnmv  at- 
meniaca  of  Lmnxus.  When  ripe,  iliey  are 
ea.HUy  digested,  and  are  c<insidered  aa  a 
pleasant  and  nutritious  delicacy. 

APYRBXL\.  (From  a,  priv.  and  4yt^^ 
a  f  vrr.)  Apyrexy.  Without  fever.  n:e 
intermishion  of  leveri^h  heat. 

AQUA.    See  floater. 

\%VA  AiBis  nxi.  Water  impregnated 
witli  fixed  air.  This  ii  liquid  carbonic  acid, 
or  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid : 
it  sparkles  in  the  glass,  hiiS  a  pleasant  acidu- 
lous taste,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage. 
It  diminishes  thirst,  lessens  the  morbid 
heat  of  the  body,  and  acts  ai  a  powerful 
diuretic.  It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  m 
increasing  irritability  of  the  stomach,  as  in 
advancecf  pregnancy,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  anti-emetics  which  we  posaest. 

AauA  ALUKiiris  coxPOsiTA.  Compound 
solution  of  alum,  formerly  called  aqua  alu- 
minosa  bateana.  See  Liquor  aluminit  com' 
podtuo* 

A^VA   AMMOiriJI    ACBTATJL      ScC   UqUOf 

amrnonUe  ocetaHo. 

AauA  Aioioiiia  wvmm,    SetUquoram- 


A^vk  AHXTHI.    See  Anetkum. 
AatJA  CAI.GIS.     See  liquor  eakit, 
A^ux  ceBLSsns,    A  preparation  of  cu- 
prum. 

AaoA  CAEUI.    See  Carui, 

AavA  ciMiTAaoMi.    See  Cimiamomum. 

AaUA    CUPBI    AMMOMIATI.        ScC    Lt'qtiOT 

ctipri  ommeniatL 

AaOA      CUPBI      VITBIOLATI       COM  POSIT  A- 

This  preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia, is  used  externally,  to  stop  he- 
morrhages of  the  nuse,  and  other  parts. 
It  is  made  thus : 

^.  Cupii  vUriolati,  aiumhist  ring.  ^s«. 
Aqud  purm^  ^  iv.     Addi  vitrioUd^  ^ij 

Boil  the  salts  in  water  until  they  are  <lb- 
solved  ;  then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
acid. 

AarA  BitTiLLATA.  Distilled  water. 
This  it  made  hy  distilling  water  in  clean 
▼easels,  until  about  two-thirds  have  come 
over.  In  nature,  no  water  b  (bund  per- 
fectly pure.    Spring  or  riYcr  witcr  always 
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contains  &  portion  of  saline  matter,  princi- 
pally sulphate  of  lime  ;  and,  from  this  im» 
pregnation,  is  unfit  for  a  number  of  phar- 
maceutic preparations.  By  distillation,  a 
perfectly  pore  water  ia  obtained.  The 
London  College  directs  ten  ^lons  of  com- 
mOD  water :  c7  wliioh,  first  dntil  ibur  {Hnts, 
'  which  are  to  be  thrown  away ;  then  distil 
four  eaUons.  This  distilled  water  is  to  be 
kept  m  glass  vessels.    See  Water. 

AdUA  po!fieuLX.     See  FuniaUum, 

AauA  rsans.  See  .^cfdiisi  ni^ssum  dU 
lutum, 

AqvA  KAU  nuBVAEATi.  See  Liqwr 
tubcardonadtpottut^. 

AtUA  KAU  puBf.    See  Liqucrpota$iig, 

A«,UA   I.TTUAR&T1U    ACETATI.       See  Xl- 

gutr  acetatie  plumbi, 

A^UA  uthahotri  agitati  compostta. 
See  Uquor  ptumbi  acetatU  dUtttut, 

Aav^  xsifTHiE  nrMaiTA,  QeeMmiha 
piperita* 

AavA  XBVTBJE  sanvA.  See  Metuha 
viridie. 

A<iuA  xxHTHJB  YiBiins.  See  Jl£nuha 
r^ridie. 

AdVA  pnKHTJK,    See  Pknenta, 

AavA  PULBoii.    SeePii^^^m. 

AavA  BBsiA.  Aqua  re^oHe  The  add 
now  called  the  nitro-rouriatic,  was  formerly 
called  aqua  regalis,  because  it  was,  at 
that  time,  the  only  acid  that  could  dissolve 
^Id.    See  J^tr9'tnwiatic  add. 

K%Vik.  Rosa.    See  Roea  centififfa. 

A  av  A  STrrrioA.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  a  combination  Of  powerfol  astring^ts, 
viz-  sulphate  of  cooper,  sulphate  of  alum, 
and  su^huriC'Scid.  It  has  been  appKcd 
topically  to  check  haemorrhage,  and  large- 
ly diluted  with  water,  as  a  wash  in  puru- 
lent ophthalmia. 

AaUA    ZIBCI    T1TBIOI.ATX    CUX    CAXPBO- 

BA.  Otherwise  n^ned  jSgva  vitriolica  eam^ 
ptuftaiiu  This,  when  properly  diluted,  is 
a  useful  collyrium  for  inflammations  of  (he 
eyes,  in  which  there  is  a  weakness  of  the 
psrts.  Externally  it  is  applied  by  sur- 
geons to  soorbtttie  and  pbi^;edenic  ulcera- 
tions. 

Anvm  oisTTUATA  Distilled  waters. 
These  are  made  by  introducing  vegetables, 
as  mint,  penny-royal,  &c.  into  a  still  with 
water;  sad  drawing  off  as  much  as  is  found 
to  possess  the  properties  of  the  plants.  The 
London  College  ordets  the  waters  to  be 
distilled  from  dried  herbs,  because  fresh 
are  not  ready  at  all  times  of  the  ^ear. 
Whenever  the  fiesh  are  used,  the  weights 
are  to  be  increased^  But,  whether  the  fresh 
or  dried  herbs  are  employed,  the  operator 
may  vary  the  weight  aceording  to  the  sea- 
son in  which  they  have  been  produced  and 
collected.  Herbs  and  seeds,  kept  beyond 
the  space  of  a  year,  are  improper  for  the 
distillation  of  waters.  To  every  gallon  of 
these  waters,  five  ounces,  by  measure,  of 
proof  spirit  are  to  be  added. 
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AauA  MiNBBALBs.   Scc  fFotert,  mfnertd, 

A^VJK  sTiLLATiTUi  sufPLicBS.  Simple 
distilled  waters. 

A^VA  STILLATITIJE  snBrTuosjB.  Spi- 
rituous  distilled  waters,  now  called  only 
spirltus,  as  spiritus  pulqpi. 

A^vADvcT  op  Fallopius.  a  canal 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  first  acctirately  described  by  Fallot 
pius. 

Aquatic  nut.    See  Tribulut  aquaUeue, 

AaoBoos  BLVxouB  OP  TBB  BTB.  The  Ve- 
ry limpid  watery  fluid,  which  fills  both 
chambers  of  the  eye.    See  E^, 

A^osiTA.  The  name  ofa  liquid  poison, 
made  use  of  by  the  Roman  women,  under 
the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VIL  It  waa 
prepared,  and  sold  in  drops,  by  Tof^ania, 
or  Tofllania,  an  infiunous  woman  who  resi- 
ded at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  at  Na^ 
)>les.  From  her,  these  drops  obtained  the 
name  o^  Aqua  Tofania,  Jqua  deUa  Ttj/tt- 
na^  and  also  Aqua  di  J^ap»U,  This  poison  is 
sttd,  by  some,  to  be  a  composition  of  arse- 
nic, and  by  others  opium  and  cantharides. 

A  ampoLioM.  (From  aeu»^  a  needle,  and 
folium,  A  le^f;  so  called  on  account  of  iu 
prickly  leaf)  The  leaves  of  this  phuit. 
Hex  aquifilimm  ;  /oSi9  9vatU  acutU  tptnuk, 
of  Linnsus,  have  been  known  to  cure  in- 
termittent fibers ;  and  an  infii^on  of  the 
leavesi  drank  as  tea,  b  sud  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive against  the  gout. 

A^vtLA.  A  ch^rmical  name  finrmerly 
used  for  sal-ammoniac,  mercurios  pnecipt- 
tatus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  the  philoso- 
pher's stone. 

A^uiLA  ALBA.  One  of  the  names  given 
to  calomel  by  the  ancients.  See  Subnmiia^ 
hydrargyri. 

AaVlLA     AIAA    PHTLOSOPBOBUV.        Aqua 

aiba  ganymeAe.    Sublimed  Sal-ammoniac 

AauiLA  ccEtKSTis.  A  panacea,  or  cure 
for  all  diseases;  a  preparation  of  mercury. 

A  a  VILA  vBsxBis.  A  preparation  of  the 
ancients,  made  with  verdignse  and  subli- 
med sal-ammoniac. 

AatJiLA,  amonjg^  the  ancients,  bad  mai^ 
other  epithets  joined  with  it,  as  rubra,  sidu- 
tifijra,  volans,  &c. 

AaviLsi  vBUJB.  (From  aquiia,  an  eagle.) 
Branches  of  the  jugular  veins,  which  are 
particularly  promment  in  the  eagle. 

AaiTTLs  LioBUH.  Baglc-wood.  It  is 
generally  sold  for  the  agalocbum. 

AQUILEGIA.  (From  aqita,  water,  and 
lego,  to  gather ;  so  called  firom  the  shape 
ofits  leaves,  which  retun  water.)  The  herb 
columbine. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
l*innxan  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Or- 
der, Pentagytda. 

2.  The  name,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  fi)r 
the  columbine. 

The  seeds,  flowers,  and  the  whole  plant, 
Aquilegia  vulgarU  g  nectarUo  tncwrxU,  or 
Linnttus,   have    been  used  medteinallyi 
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the  first  in  exanthematoutdiseaies,  th«  lat. 
ter  chiefly  it  an  antiscorbutic.  Tho\{gh 
retained  in  several  foreign  phannacopcnas, 
their  utility  seems  to  be  not  allowed  m  this 
country. 

AavuiA.  (Diminutive  of  aqua.)  A 
small  quantity  of  veiy  fine  and  limpid  wa« 
ter.  This*  term  is  applied  to  the  pellucid 
water,  which  distends  the  capsule,  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  the  lens  itself.  Paiilus 
.Agineta  uses  it  to  denote  a  tumour  con- 
sisting of  a  fatty  substance  under  the  skin 
of  the  eyelid. 

Arabic  gtam.    See  AcaeUi  gummi, 

AsACALAir.    Amulets. 

Akaca  Miai.  (Indian.)  A  shrub  grow- 
ing in  the  Brazils,  whose  roots  are  diuretic 
aiM  antidysenteric. 

Abac Hx a.  (From^  arag,  Heb.  to  weave  i 
or  from  «€«(>»,  a  ^piuer.)    The  spider. 

ARACHNOID  MBMBRANB.  (From 
«f«>y«,  a  spider,  and  «/of ,  likeness ;  so  na- 
med from  its  resemblance  to  a  spider's 
web.)  A  thin  membrane  of  the  brain, 
without  vessels  and  nerves,  situated  be- 
tween the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  sur- 
rounding the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis.  The 
term  is  also  applied  by  some  writers  to  the 
tunic  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

Aback.  (Indian.^  An  Indian  spiritu- 
ous liquor,  prepared  m  many  ways,  ofien 
fromfioef  sometimes  from  sugar,  lerment- 
cxl  with  the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts ;  frequently 
from  toddy,  the  juice  which  flows  fiwn  the 
oocoa-nut  tree  by  incbion,  and  from  other 
substances. 

Arados.  From  «f«/iM»,  to  be  turbu- 
lent.) Hippocrsites  uses  this  term  to  sig- 
nify a  commotion  in  the  stomach,  occa- 
sioned by  the  fermentatioD  of  its  con- 
tents. 

Arjbtica.  (From  «e>»iM,  to  rareiV.) 
Things  which  rarefy  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Abaua.  (From  oro,  a  band  in  the  sea ; 
so  called  because  it  g^ws  upon  banks, 
near  the  sea.)  The  berry-bearing  angelica. 
Of  the  several  species  of  this  tree,  the  roots 
of  the  nudicaulis,  or  naked-stalked,  were 
brought  over  from  North  America,  where 
h  grows,  and  sold  here  ibr  sarsaparilla. 

Abahba.  (From  «fflui^  to  knit  together.) 
The  spider. 

ARBOR  WTM.    The  tree  of  life. 

1.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  cere- 
bellum is  so  disposed,  thst,  when  cuttra- 
versely,  it  appears  ramified  like  a  tree,  from 
which  circumstauce  it  is  termed  arh%r  vita, 

22.  The  name  of  a  tree,  the  leaves  and 
wood  of  which  were  formerly  in  high  es- 
timation as  resolvents,  sudorifics,  and  ex- 
pectorants, and  were  given  in  phthisical 
affections  intermittent  fevers,  and  dropsies. 
It  is  the  Thuya  ocddentalit ,  ttrobilit  UtU- 
but,  tquamii  obtutit,  of  Linnaeus. 

ARBUTUS.     The  name  of  b  gemis  of 


plants  in  the  linmean  system.  Class,  De* 
candria.  Order,  Muwgyida.  Thestnw* 
berry  tree. 

Abbvtus  wa  itbsx.  The  systemstic 
name  for  the  officinal  trailing  arbutus.  See 
Uva  urti. 

Abca  abcabobitk.  Themercuiyof  tke 
philosophers. 

Aboa  COB0IS.    Hie  pericardium. 

ARCANUM.  (A  secret)  Amedidne 
whose  preparation,  or  efficacv,  is  kept  from 
the  world,  to  enhance  its  value.  With  Ibe 
chymists,  it  is  a  thing  secret  and  incorpo- 
real ;  it  can  only  be  known  by  experience, 
for  it  is  the  virtue  of  every  thing,  whkh 
operates  a  thousand  times  more  than  tbe 
thing  itself. 

AacABUH  OATsoLicvK.  Bexosr,  plia- 
tain,  and  eolchium. 

AkCAinrM  BVPLBz.  Arcatmm  dupUcaimL 
A  name  formerly  given  to  the  combination 
of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  more  com- 
monly called  vitrioUted  tartar,  and  sow 
sulphut  of  potash. 

Abcabvm  tartabi.  The  acetate  of  pot- 
ash. 

Abcbbtbos.    Juniper. 

Abchs.  a^»,  the  begpniung.)  Tbe 
first  stage  or  attack  of  a  disease. 

Abchjbits.  The  universal  archxtis,  or 
principle  of  Van  Helmont,  was  the  active 
principle  of  the  material  world ;  it  mesai 
good  health  also. 

Abcbb.  (From  «(^»,  the  beginniag.) 
The  earliest  stage  of  a  disesse. 

Abchxbda.  (Arab.)  A  powder  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  lifustnim,  to  check 
the  fetid  odour  of  the  feet.    Detergent 

Abchbostts.    White  briony. 

Arcbixasia.  (From  «(^»,  tbe  chie( 
and  maga,  Arab,  meditatioa  )  Chymistiyt 
as  being  the  chief  of  sciences. 

Abchitkolus.  (From  «^»,  the  chie( 
and  ^bvKHt  a  chamber.  l*he  sudatorium,  or 
principal  room  of  the  ancient  baths. 

Abcbus.  (From  «ct^»  ^  •'ch,)  The 
anus ;  so  called  from  lU  shape. 

Abchoptoma.  (From  «^oc,  the  anui, 
and  «Mr7ft,  to  MX  down.)  A  bearing  down 
of  the  rectum,  or  prolapsus  ani. 

Abctatio.  (From  orcfo,  to  nukke  Ba^ 
row.)    Jirciiiuik,    Narrowness. 

1.  A  constipation  of  the  intestines,  fitMB 
inflammation. 

2.  A  preternatural  stndtness  of  the  pa* 
dendum  muUebre. 

ARCTIUM.  (From  «^,  a  bear;  so 
called  from  its  rouffhness.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  m  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  S^^rmetia,  Order,  Pohffatnia  t^qm- 
U:    Theburdock. 

Arctiux  lappa.  (Lappa;  *sn9  to  a*- 
Cw,  from  its  seizing  the  garments  of  pMssm- 
gers.)  The  herb  clotbur,  or  burdock. 
The  systematic  name  for  the  bardana.  Sec 
Bardana. 

Abctvba.     (From  areto,   to  straiten.) 
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All  inflamoiation  of  the  finger,  or  toe,  firon 

«  curvmture  of  the  naiL 

Aecualia.  (From  arou,  a  bow.)  wfr- 
cuali9.  The  satun  coronalis  is  so  named, 
from  its  bow-like  shape;  aud,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  bones  of  tJie  sinciput  are  called 
■rcualia  osaia.    Bartholin, 

AacuATio.  {From  arcus,  a  bow.)  A 
|[ibboaity  of  the  fbre-parta,  with  a  curva- 
tion  of  the  stemum  or  the  tibia,  or  dorsal 
▼ertebne.    Jviceima, 

Abcvls.  a  dim.  of  arcot  a  chest.) 
The  orhits  or  sockeU  of  the  tyes. 

Amoas.  (From  c^v*,  to  defile.)  Filth, 
eftcrpment,  or  refuse.    MppocraicM. 

Jrdetu  Sfririi,    See  jilcohoL 

Aador  pBBaius.    Feverish  heat. 

Ardor  urisia  Dysuria.  Scalding^  of 
the  urine.  Difiicalty  and  pain  in  making 
water,  attended  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
urethra.  It  is  a  symptom  of  gonorrhcea, 
and  some  other  affections. 

Ardor  tsittrigoxi.    Ueartbunu 

Area.  'An  empty  space.  That  kind  of 
baldness  where  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
left  naked,  like  the  tonsure  of  a  monk. 

Arbca  iHsiGA.  An  inferior  kind  of 
nutmeg. 

Arboov.  (From  <(<»>«>  to  help.)  A 
resolvent  ointment ;  so  called  from  its  valu- 
able qualities. 

Arxmaros.    Cinnabar. 

Arbra.    Sand«  or  gravel. 

Arbrambl.  (Prom  arenas  sand;  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  be  procured 
from  sandy  places.)  Arenametu  Bolearme- 
nia. 

Abbratio.  (From  arena,  sand.)  Sabu- 
ration,  or  the  sprinkling  of  hot  sand  upon 
the, bodies  of  patients,  ^ndr,  Bacdut  de 
Therm. 

Arbrtbs.  (From  area,  to  dry  up.)  A 
sort  of  ancient  cupping-glasses,  used  with- 
out scarifying. 

AREOLA.  (A  dim.  of  area,  a  void 
space.)  A  small  brown  circle,  which  sur- 
rounds the  nipples  of  females.  During  and 
after  pregnancy,  it  becomes  considerably 
Urger. 

Arxtb.  (A^m,  virtue.)  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  mean  corporeal  or  mental 
vigour. 

Arbtjotoides.    See  Aryt^tneidee. 

Arbus.  a  pessary,  invented  by  ^gi- 
neta. 

Abtar.    Artag.    Arsenic    Ruland^hc, 

Arsal.  Argol.  Crude  tartar,  in  the  sUte 
in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  wine- 
vessels,  b  known  in  the  shops  by  this 
name. 

AaoASTUTS.  (From  A^f,  a  serpent: 
which  it  is  Said  to  resemble.)  The  plant 
which  was  supposed  to  produce  gimi-am- 
moniac. 

Absbha.  (From  A^yoc, white.)  Arretman, 
A  small  white  ulcer  of  the  globe  of  tBe  ^e. 
KrvUamss,  Gakn,  &c.    . 


AmoBRTi  iriTRAs.    See  Mtrat  argend. 

AReBKTux.    Silver.    See  Stiver, 

Arsbhtith  ritbatum.  See  JWlr<u  <ni- 
gefM* 

•  Absbrtum  vivuM.  It  was  formerly, 
by  some,  called  argentufn  mobile,  and  ar- 
gentum  fuRum.     See  HydrargyruM, 

Arobs.  (From  et^c,  white.)  A  leB- 
pent,  with  a  whitish  skin,  deemed  by  Hip- 
pocrates .exceedingly  venomous. 

Aboiixa.  (From  ci|>o(,  while.)  White 
clay;  argil;  potter's  earth. 

Aroilla  vitriolata.    Alum. 

ARormiTis.  (From  «^^«f,  silver.)  Li- 
tharge, or  spume  of  stiver.  A  kind  of  earth 
was  fbrmeny  so  named,  which  is  taken 
from  silver  mines,  and  is  bespangled  with 
mAnv  Darticlea  of  silver. 


quickly  impregnated  )    A  woman  who  con- 
ceives quickly  and  often. 

Aristalthsa.  (From  tf^iror,  best,  and 
eexOauBc,  the  althxa.)  Althxa,  or  common 
marsh-mallow. 

ARISTOLOCHIA.  (From  tf<Ar7of,  good 
and  Kox^*^  ^^  >^^XM^  puturition ;  so  called 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  sovereign 
use.  in  disorders  mcident  to  child-birUi.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  planU  in  the 
linncan  system.  Class,  Gynandria,  Or- 
der, Hexanuria.    Birtliwort. 

2.  Thepharmacopcei^lnameofthe  long* 
rooted  birth  wort. 

ArUtoUchia  Umga  of  Iinn«us>-^2M 
cordati»,  petiolatie,  integarrimit,  obttuiuecu" 
Uar  cattle  in/irmo,  Jlaribua  9oUtariU,  The 
root  of  this  plant  only  is  in  use ;  it  possesses 
a  somewhat  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm 
bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight ' 
degree  of  pungency.  The  virtues  ascribed 
to  tlib  root  by  the  ancients  were  very  con- 
siderable I  and  it  i^as  frequently  employed 
in  various  diseases,  but  particularly  in  pro- 
moting the  discharge  or  the  lochia  ;  hence 
its  name.  It  is  now  very  rarely  used,  ex- 
cept in  gouty  affections,  as  an  aromatic  sti- 
mulant. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  ANGUICIDA.  Snake, 
killing  birthwort. 

Arittolochia  .-^^^liie  eordaiU,  aatminatioi 
eoule  voUUnli,  frutieooo  /  peduneuUo  ooUta* 
HUg  ttjfntlie  eordatie,  of  Linnmis.  The 
juice  of^  the  root  of  this  plant  has  the 
property  of  so  itupifying  serpents*  that  they 
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inty  be  handled  with  impumljr*  One  or 
two  drops  mre  tufBcient ;  and  if  more  be 
drop!  into  the  muuth,  they  become  con- 
▼ulaed.  So  ungrateful  is  the  stnell  of  tiie  root 
to  those  reptiles,  that  it  is  said  they  imme* 
diatcly  turn  from  it.  The  juice  is  also  es- 
teemed as  a  preventive  against  the  effecta 
usually  produced  by  the  oite  of  venomous 
serpents. 

ARISTOLOHI4  cLXNATiTis.  (Clematiii$t 
from  MkMfuL,  a  tendril ;  from  its  climbing  up 
trees,  or  any  thing  it  can  fasten  upon  with 
its  tendrtla.)  Thf.  systematic  name  of  tlie 
Aritt^lochia  vulgarit  of  some  pharmaco- 
poeias.   See  AriiUlochia  vtdgarit 

Abtstolochia  pabacba.  The  root  of 
this  pUnt,  Fumaria  bulbota  of  Linnaeus  :— 
caule  timpUcL  bt^acieh  ion^itudine  Jlontnif 
was  formerly  given  to  restore  suppressed 
menses,  and  as  «n  anthelmintic. 

AaisTOiocBiA  LOvoA.  Thc  systematic 
name  for  the  aristolochia  of  our  pharma- 
copceias.     See  JrutobeMa, 

AmisTOLocHiA  ROTCKOA.  The  root  of 
this  species  of  birthwort,  jfrUffochia  rs- 
tvnda  of  Linnxus:— y^^'iff  cordaiit,  tubtet' 
cUibiiif  96tutii  /  caule  infirmo  /  JMbtu  m»U* 
iariiM  :  is  used  indiscriminately  with  that  of 
the  arittohchia  Um^a.     See  Aristolochia, 

Aristolocbia  sir PBirr aria.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  Serpentaria  virginiana 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Serpentaria 
TitginnQntL 

ARfSToiocuA  Txsvi^  Scc  JrUioUchia 
muigarU, 

AmnroiocBTA  TmfLOBATA.  Three4obed 
birthwort  The  root,  and  every  part  of  thb 
plant,  jirieieloc/da  trilobata  of  Linnaeus  :~ 
fimetriUUSf  caule  voiuAUi^Jbribue  maxitm*  / 
is  diuretic,  and  is  employed  in  America 
ngiinst  the  bite  of  serpents. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  VULGARIS.  .Mrto^ 
hcfdm  tenuis.  An  extract  is  ordered  from 
th\s  species,  ArietoUchia  elematittt  of  Lin- 
nxus  :  foUie  cordatie  /  caule  erecto  i  foribus 
axiUavibus  confer t it  t  by  the  "Wirtembeiv 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  plant  is  retained 
in  that  of  Edinbuigh.  It  is  esteemed  as 
posaessing  antipodagric  virtues. 

ARisToniAvsiov.  (From  AtUteplumee^ 
its  inventor.)  The  name  of  an  ancient 
emollient  plaister  composed  of  wax,  or 
pitch.     Gorrteue. 

Armatora.  Hardness.  The  amnios 
or  internal  membrane  which  surroimds  the 
foetus. 

Arkx.  (From  a^,  to  adapt.)  A  jimc* 
tion  of  the  lips  of  wounds ;  also  the  joinmg 
of  the  sutures  of  the  head. 

Arxilla.  (Dim.  of  armue,  the  arm.) 
The  round  ligaments  which  confine  Uie 
tendons  of  the  carpus. 

Armor  AciA.  (From  Armericat  the 
country  whence  it  was  brought.)  See 
Raphanut  rmtticanuf, 

Armoracia  iurtx.  Horse-radish  root 
See  JSaphanv  rueticanu: 


ABlflCA.  {kmm»i  firoa  «^,  a  lambt 
because  of  the  likeness  of  the  leaf  of  this 
plant  to  the  coat  of  the  lamb.)  Leopard's- 
iMtfie.    Arnica. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  S^ngeneeia,,  Or- 
der, Pebfgatma  auperjhta. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  !)•- 
ffdcum  Germanieum.  Mountain  amica. 
*.9nuca  motttoma  of  Linnxus  i-^JuHis  9vatit 
integris!  caulinis  s-etninit  oppotitis.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  veiy  »rnerally  em- 
ployed on  the  Continent  Of  the  advanta- 
ges  derived  from  their  use,  in  paralytic  and 
other  affections,  depending  upon  a  want  of 
nervous  energy,  there  are  several  proofii  i 
and  tbeir  extn«ordinary  virtues,  as  a  febiv 
fuge  and  antiseptic,  have  been  highly  cXp 
tolled  by  Dr.  C^clUn,  of  Vienna.  Much  ca«« 
tion  is  necessary  in  regelating  the  dose,  ai 
it  is  a  medicine  very  apt  to  prruluce  vomit- 
ing, and  much  uneasiness  of  tlie  stomach. 

Arxica  xoxtara.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  am<ca  of  the  pb«rmaoopoeias. 
See  Arnica. 

ARincA  SuxDxvsis.    See  Cottyza  media 

Arxotto.  (Spanish.^  A  curious  alinib 
in  Jamaica,  the  seeds  of  which  arc  covered 
with  a  kind  of  wax»  from  which  is  made  the 
Spanish  arnoito. 

AROMA.  (From  «^  intensely,  and 
vCW,  to  smell.)  Spiritue  reefer.  Each  plant 
has  its  characteristic  smelL  Thisodorsnt 
principle  is  called  by  the  modems,  aremuL 
Water  charged  with  aroma,  is  called  the 
distilled  water  of  the  substance  made  use 
of;  thus  lavender  and  peppermint  waters 
are  water  impregnated  with  the  aroma  of 
the  lavender  and  peppermint. 

AmoxATiGva  cortiz.  A  name  for  ca- 
neUaalba. 

AROMATICS.  (AremattcOf  sc.  medUa- 
menta  /  from  e^nfjut^  an  odeur.)  A  term 
applied  to  all  med'cmes  which  have  a 
grateftil  spicy  scent,  and  an  agreeable 
pungent  taste,  as  cinnamon  bark,  car- 
damoms, &c.  Tfieir  peculiar  flavour  ap- 
pears  to  reside  in  their  essential  oil,  and 
arises  in  distillation  either  with  water  or 
spirit. 

Aromatopola.  (From  a^nfUL,  an  odour 
and  ««M»,  to  sell.)  A  druggists  a  vender 
of  drugs  and  spiceries. 

AaaoKBusADB.  (A  French  word,  im- 
plying geedfor  a  gun  ehet  icound.)  Aqua 
ecUpetaria,  Aqua  vulneraria.  Aqua  cata* 
puUarum,  T!ie  name  of  r  spirituous  wa- 
ter, distilled  from  a  farrago  of  aromatic 
plants. 

Arrack.  A  spintuous  Kquor  distilled 
from  rice,  and  drank,  in  the  nee  count  riea, 
as  We  do  brandy  in  this  bland.  Its  effects 
on  the  animal  oeconomy  are  the  same. 

Arrapbts.  (From  «t,  priv.  and  m^,  a 
suture.)  Without  suture,  ft  is  applied  to 
the  cranium  when  naturally  without  sutures. 

Abr&ba.     (From  «,  neg.  and  fm,  to 
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iow.)  Thernqpl^ieatiiNiofaiiyiiitiindflaz, 
as  the  menses,  Sec 

Aemwbbad.  The  rooti  of  this  plant, 
SagUtaria  $agittifrlia  of  Linnanis,  are  said 
to  be  esculent,  hut  it  must  he  in  times  of 
Tcry  great  scarcity. 

Aaaow-BOOT.    Indian  arrvm-rvoU     See 

AmssvxAS.  (From  artemeumt  arsenic.) 
An  arseniate  or  arsenical  salt.  A  salt 
formed  by  a  combination  of  arsenic  acid 
with  difTerent  bases,  as  arseniate  of  ammo- 
nia, which  is  produced  by  the  union  of  am- 
monia with  arsenic  acid.  The  only  one  used 
in  medicine  is  the  arseniate  of  potash.  See 
JUqwr  ar§enieaiu. 

Arskvtc.  (From  the  Arabic  term  ArtO' 
nekg  or  from  nfcit^,  for  ae^^nr  matcttUuf 
from  its  strong  and  deadly  powers.)  AnC' 
nkum  eryttalUnum,  ruagaUum^  aquaia,  arfar, 
aguikh  ^omick,  arumeck.  These  names 
vere  all  formerly  applied  to  white  arse- 
nic. 

Arsenic  is  a  metal  scattered,  in  grc^t  abun- 
dance,  over  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  found 
m  black  heavy  masses  oflittle  brilliancy, 
called  native  anenic,  (testaceous  arsenic.) 
This  exists  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 
Mineralized  by  sulphur,  it  forms  mi/phurized 
anemc^  or  ^rpimeni.  This  minersl  is  met 
with  in  luly,  about  Mount  Veauvius. — 
There  are  two  varieties  of  thb  ore,  which 
differ  from  each  ether  in  colour,  occasioned 
by  the  different  proportions  of  its  compo* 
nent  parts.  The  one  is  called  yellow  m/- 
phurUed  arsenic,  or  orpimeni  /  the  other, 
rtdntlphtrixed  artenic,  or  rea^ar,  {ruby  ar~ 
§emc  /)  both  are  met  with  in  Hungary  and 
different  parts  of  Germany.  The  colour  of 
the  first  ore  is  a  lemon  vellow,  inclining 
sometimes  to  a  green ;  tiie  colour  of  the 
latter  is  a  ruby  Kd ;  it  is  more  transparent 
than  the  former,  and  found  in  compact 
solid  masses,  sometimes  crystallized  in 
bright  needles.  Arsenic  united  to  ozyrai, 
constitutes  the  ore  called  nathe  oxide  efar' 
teme.  This  ore  is  scarce  i  it  is  generally 
found  of  an  earthy  appearance,  or  as  an  ef. 
florescence,  coating  native,  or  meUllic  arse, 
nic  ;  iU  colour  is  a  whituh  grey ;  it  is  rare- 
ly  met  with  crystallized*  Arsenic  exists 
likewise  alloyed  with  cobalt,  antimony,  tin, 
copper,  lead,  and  various  other  metals. 

P'ropertiee,  Arsenic  is  a  brittle  metal, 
and  in  the  recent  fiicture,  of  a  lively  bright 
cokmr,  between  tin-white  and  lead  gray; 
but,  on  expositfe  to  the  air,  it  soon  loses 
its  metallic  lustre,  and  turns  prismatic, 
dull,  and  at  last  black.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  between  8.310  and  5.763  according  to  iU 
texture.  Its  hardness  surpasses  toat  of 
cc^yper ;  but  its  ductility  is  so  little,  and  iu 
bnttleness  so  great,  that  it  is  readily  con- 
verted into  a  powder  by  the  hammer.  It 
ia  entirely  volatilized  when  heated  to  356« 
Fahr.  It  sublimes  in  close  vessels,  and  then 
crystallizes   in  tetrahedra,  or  octahednu 


When  heated  with  the  access  of  air,  it  emits 
a  strong  smell  of  garlic,  and  bums  with  a 
blueish  white  flame.  It  combines  with  sul- 
phur by  fusion.  It  unites  to  phosphorus, 
and  combines  with  most  of  the  metals.  It 
gives  a  white  colour  to  copper,  and  renders 
many  of  the  ductile  metals  brittle.  When 
mixed  with  hyper-oxigenated  muriate  of 
potash,  it  detonates  strongly  by  the  stroke 
of  a  hammer.  It  is  soluble  m  hydrogen  gas 
bv  heat.  It  does  not  decompose  water 
alone.  It  decomposes  sulphuric  acid  by 
heat.  The  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  oxidate 
it  rapidly.  The  muriatic  acid  attacks  it 
with  heat.  The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
when  in  a  gaseous  state,  inflameti  it  instant- 
ly. It  is  nearly  unalterable  Hy  the  fluoric, 
boracic,  phosphoric,  and  carbonic  acids.  It 
unites  with  alkaline  sulphurets,  and  hydro- 
sulphurets.    I  '     " 

Method  ofi 
to  obtain  metal 
the  white  nxi 
with  one  of  b1 
natin^r  one  pari 
of  acidulous  ti 
mixture  into 
Invert  over  th 
two  together 
and  apply  grad 
one.    The  ozi 

and  be  found  lining  the  upper  crucible  in 
small  crystab  of  a  metallic  brilliancy. 

The  charcoal  of  tlie  black  flux  takes  in 
this  process  the  oxig^n  from  the  white  oxid, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas ;  which  flies  off* 
during  the  process,  and  the  oxid  iK^oroes 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  This  reduc- 
tion of  the  oxid  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
alkali  of  the  flux. 

JR«fnari.— In  order  to  obtain  arsemc  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity,  the  metal  before 
obtained  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  dis- 
solved by  heat  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
then  precipitated  by  immersing  into  the  so- 
lution a  plate  of  zinc.  The  arsenic  is  thtis 
precipitated  in  a  fine  powder,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  its  metallic  state,  by  ex- 
posing it  in  a  covered  crucible  to  a  mode- 
rate heat. 

If  it  he  kept  under  water,  its  metallic 
brilliancy  may  be  preserved.  This  effect  is 
still  better  produced  by  alcohol. 

Arsenic  and  its  various  preparations  are 
the  most  active  of  all  poisons.  A  nausea, 
sickness,  and  reaching,  commonly  ensue  in 
half  an  hour  after  taking  it,  followed  by 
violent  vomitings,  hiccups,  and  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  convulsions,  and 
palsies  of  the  limbs  presently  succeed,  with 
intense  heats,  cold  sweats,  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  extreme  anxiety,  prostration  of 
strength,  thirst  and  drjmess  of  the  mouth 
and  Siroat;  loss  of  reason,  and  at  Ifst 
death.  If  the  quantity  taken  luw  been 
considerable,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  often  found,  upon  dissection,  corroded* 
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or  perfbrtted;  «id  the  blood  it  fluid, 
though  ID  general  the  patient  expires  before 
the  action  of  the  poiaon  has  proceeded  to 
auch  a  length.  After  death,  the  body  runa 
into  audden  putrefaction.  When  the  quan- 
tity taken  doea  not  prove  fatal,  it  occasiona 
tremora,  palsies,  or  lingering  hectics,  and 
ill  the  end  death.  To  detect  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  whether  taken  by  design,  the  wick- 
edness of  others,  or  imprudence,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  throw  on  live  coals,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  when  a  garlicky  smell  b 
immediately  obvious.  On  polished  copper, 
if  heated  between  its  plates,  a  white  spot 
is  impressed,  or  in  close  vessels,  the  arsenic 
itself  will  be  found  sublimed  in  the  upper 
parts.  In  the  stomach,  however,  there  are 
many  substances,  which  may  resemble  or 
disguise  the  smell  of  arsenic,  especially 
if  the  arsenic  be  in  small  quantitiea.  We 
are  therefore  advised  by  Hahneman,  to  boil 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  person 
supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  this  poison,  in 
a  large  quantity  of  river  water;  to  add  to  one 
third  of  the  filtered  liquor,  hot  and  limpid 
lime-water;  to  another  third,  water  satu- 
rated with  hepatic  gas  ;  and  to  the  remain- 
der, a  solution  of  copper,  in  pure  aqua 
ammoniac.  Each  fluid  is  rendered  turbid, 
if  the  suspected  contents  contain  arsenic, 
and  the  sediment,  tlirown  on  live  coals, 
emits  the  odour  of  garlic.  The  aediment 
of  the  lime-water  is  again  dissolved  by  a 
recent  solution  of  arsenic ;  the  orange-co- 
loured sediment,  from  the  hepatic  gas 
thrown  on  the  coals,  tskes  fire,  and  the  amell 
of  sulphur  is  observed  previous  to  that  of 
the  garlic ;  while  the  yellow-green  sediment 
of  uie  copper  is  soluble  in  pure  ammonia, 
and  acids  of  every  kind.  Arsenic,  however, 
is  a  valuable  internal  remedy,  in  its  appro- 
priate dose,  viz.  about  one-eiglitcenth  part 
of  a  grain.     JUquor  artenkalU. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID.  White  arsenic 
Oxyd  of  arsenic  The'  earliest  chymists 
were  embarrassed  in  the  determination  of 
tlie  nature  of  the  poisonous  white  substance 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  vhite 
arterdc.  Subsequent  experiments  have 
shewn  that  this  substance  is  metallic  arse- 
nic oxygenated  m  the  first  degree.  The 
name  otarteniou$  acit!  is  therefore  given  to 
it.  It  i9  sometimes  found  m  nature  in 
sublimed  crystals,  in  volcanoes;  and  in 
masses,  or  in  stalactites  amon^  the  ores  of 
arsenic,  cobalt,  bismuth,  and  nickel. 

It  possesses  a  weak  sub-acid  taste,  which 
slowly  manifests  itself  Though  of  but  a 
feeble  acidity,  it  sensibly  reddens  the  tinc- 
ture of  cabbage  and  litmus.  If  placed  on  burn- 
ing coals,  or  on  ared-hot  iron,  it  is  volktili- 
aed  in  the  form  of  a  white  vapour,  which 
has  a  strong  smell  of  garlic  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  With  phoitphorio  and 
l>0!-acic  acids  it  fiises  into  glass.  It  decom- 
poses the  nitratea  and  the  super-oxygena- 
ted muriate  of  potash.     It  unites  with  ma-^ 


Ay  of  the  eartha  and  alkalies,  and  ferms  Mr« 
line  compounda. 

Meihod$  of  obtaMng  Artemw  Acid. — 1. 
Pulverize  arsenic,  and  put  as  much  of  it 
into  a  Florence  flaik  aa  will  fill  it  about 
one  half,  or  less.  Introduce  a  little  tow  or 
cotton,  into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  apply 
the  heat  of  a  lamp.  A  dense  white  smoke 
will  be  formed,  and  become  predpitated 
on  the  intemiil  aides  of  the  flask.  If  the 
process  be  kept  up  till  all  the  arsenic  be 
oxidated,  (which  may  be  known  by  intro- 
ducing a  wire  into  the  flask  for  a  mooDent, 
which  will  become  covered  with  a  white 
cnist,  if  the  sublimation  be  not  completed,) 
and  the  heat  be  then  gradually  augmented, 
the  sublimed  araenious  acid  undergoea  a 
sort  of  fusion,  and  an  opake  w^ite  mass, 
similar  to  that  met  with  in  commerce  is 
obtained. 

2,  The  arsenlous  acid  of  the  ahops  (or 
white  arsenic}  ia  chiefly  obtained  from  ar- 
senical orea  of  cobalt.  These  ores  are 
thrown  into  a  furnace,  resembling  a  baker^s 
oven,  with  a  long  flue,  or  chimney,  either 
iiorlMtal  or  winding,  into  which  the  fumes 
pass,  and  are  condensed  into  a  greyish  or 
blackish  powder.  This  is  refined  by  a  se- 
cond sublimation,  in  close  vessels,  with  a 
little  alkali  to  arrest  the  impurities.  As 
the  heat  is  considerable,  it  melts  the  subli- 
med arsenious  acid  into  those  opake  crys* 
talline  masses  which  are  known  in  com- 
merce by  the  name  of  white  arsenic. 

Arsenious  acid,  united  with  different  ba- 
ses, forms  salts  called  arskkites. 

ARSENIC  ACID.  This  is  arsenic  fully 
oxygenated.    It  ia  alwaya  a  product  of  art. 

It  is  capable  of  existing  in  the  solid  state. 
It  appeara  in  the  form  of  a  white  pulveru- 
lent matter.  It  attracts  humidity  from  the 
air.  It  b  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
possesses  a  considerable  acid  taste.  It  may 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  even  con- 
verted into  glaas.  It  is  decomposable  by 
all  combustible  bodies,  and  by  many  oxyds. 
It  is  soluble  in  some  acids,  but  without 
chan^,  or  intimate  combination. 

Method  ofobtaitdng  Artetdc  ./^cfdl— Take 
two  ounces  of  white  arsenic  in  powder,  and 
put  it  into  a  tubulated  retort;  pour  on  it  six 
or  seven  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  and  apply 
the  heat  of  a  lamp  until  the  arsenious  acid 
is  dissolved.  Then  add  three  orfour  ounces 
of  nitric  acid,  and  heat  it  again  {gradually. 
An  intestine  motion  now  takes  place,  and 
much  red  vapour,  or  nitrous  gas,  is  extri* 
cated.  As  soon  aa  in  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  the  red  vapoun  have  ceased,  an 
ounce  of  finely  powdered  anenious  acid  is 
to  be  again  added,  and  the  solution  effected 
aa  before,  by  a  gpentle  ebullition  ;  to  this 
two  ounces  of  nitric  acid  must  be  added, 
which  will  produce  a  aecond  efl^ervescence 
and  dischai^  of  red  vapoun  :  the  distilla- 
tion miut  now  be  continued  to  diynesa, 
and  the  fire  must  be    urged  towarcfe 
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the  end,  to  tadi  a  degree,  ••  to  make  the 
residual  masa  thoroughly  red-hot  This 
mais  is  arsetuc  acki,  wbich  may  either  be 
presenred  in  that  form,  or  be  distolTed  in 
boiling  distilled  water. 

Arsenic  acid,  united  to  diiierent  bases, 
fimns  saline  compounds,  called  absb- 
viATxs.  The  only  one  used  in  medicine 
is  the  arseniate  of  potash*  See  Ltqum'  ar» 
seniealU. 

AmsB3noi  oztdvm  fbxpabatum.  Pre- 
pared arsenbus  acid«  It  b  sometimes 
used  IS  a  caustic. 

Assnncux  albw.  White  axfenic. 
Bat'f-bane.    See  •^•nrimct  acid, 

Absxbical  cAOsno.  A  species  of  caqstic 
said  to  possess  useful  properties,  indepen- 
dent of  those  of  destroymg  morbid  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied.  It  '}»  composed  of 
two  parts  of  levigated  sntimony  to  one  of 
white  arsenic.  This  is  the  caustic  so  ex- 
tensively employed  under  the  name  of  arte- 
nical  caufttic,  by  the  late  Mr*  Justamons, 
IB  hit  treatment  of  cancers. 

Jnetdeal  totuiion.   See  Uguor  argerdcalit. 

ARTEMISU.  (From  a  queen  of  that 
name,  who  first  used  it ;  or  from  A^^u/p, 
Diana ;  because  it  was  formerly  used  in 
the  diseases  of  women,  over  whom  she  pre- 
sided.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  SyngeneHa, 
Order,  Pdygama  tuperflua.    Mugwort. 

Abtbmisia  abbotahum.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  abrotanum  of  the  pharma- 
coporias.    See  Abrotanum. 

Abtbhisia  AB8TBTH10M.  The  systems*. 
tic  name  for  the  Maynthium  vuigare  of  the 
pharmacopceias.    Set  Abn/nMum  vuigare. 

Abtxxisia  Jusiaca.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Scmfnicum  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.   See  Samovicum^ 

Abtbmisia  mabitima.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Ab*yntfdum  maritimum  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.      See    Abtsfnthium    mari- 


Artekisia  poirricA.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Abaynthhtm  ponticunu  See 
AbtjfiUhium  PwnHeum. 

Abtbmisia  bvpbbtbis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  genipi  album  of  the  phannaco- 
poeias.    See  Gtvipi  album, 

ARTEMISIA  VULGARIS.  Mugwort 
Thli  plant,  Arumuiat  foUU  pinnatifiiS»t 
pianis,  incititt  tubtus  iomentoiitt  racend» 
mmpScimis  recurvaHiioribu$  radU  guinque' 
Jhro  of  linnaetis,  is  slightly  bitter,  and,  al- 
though in  high  esteem  in  former  days,  is 
now  almost  wholly  forgotten.  By  bcLting 
and  nibbing  the  dried  tops  of  this  plant, 
the  Japanese  prepare  a  sof^  substance, 
whidi  they  call  moza.    See  Moxa, 

AaTBMOirxuM.  (From  ArtemoUf  its  in« 
ventor.)    A  coUvrium  or  wash  for  the  c}'es. 

ARTERIA.     See  Artery, 

Artkbiaca.  (From  A^rs^iac,  an  artery.) 
Medicines  formerl)r  used  against  disorders 
of  the  aspera  arteria» 


Abtbbia  ddosa.  The  arteries  which 
secrete  the  fat  about  the  kidneys  are  so 
called.  They  are  branches  of  the  capsular 
and  diaphragmatic,  renal,  and  spermatic 
arteries. 

Abtbbxa  VBBOSA.  The  four  pulmonsiy 
veins  were  so  called  by  the  ancients. 

Abtbbiosvs  dvgtus.  See  Ductua  arig- 
riatue. 

ARTERIOTOMT.  (From  «^jp^  an 
artery,  and  ti/xfrn,  to  cut.  The  opening  of 
an  arteiy.  This  operation  b  only  periwm* 
ed  on  the  temporal  artery. 

ARTERY.  (J^rom  «•(,  air,  and  tufm,  to 
keep ;  so  called  because  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  only  air  was  contained  in  them.) 
Arteria.  Arteries  are  membranoiu  pulsa- 
ting canals,  which  gradually  become  lest 
as  they  proceed  from  the  heart.  They  are 
composed  of  th  ' 

or  external,  a 
one,  which  is  v 
ate  fiom  the  hi 
from  the  right  \ 
the  lea  :  tlie  c 
es  of  the  aorta, 
in  the  veins,  o 
seb,  or  thejr  ai 
It  is  by  their  n 
ried  from  the 
body,  for  nut] 

Ssneration  of  h 
liferent  fluids.  The  action  of  the  arteries, 
called  the  pulse,  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  heart,  and  is  effected  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  their  muscular,  and  great  elasticity 
of  their  innermost,  coat. 

A  'Fable  of  the  Arterieo, 

All  the  arteries  originate  from  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  the  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  artery  emerges  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  soon  divides 
into  a  right  and  left  branch,  which  are  dis. 
tributed  by  innumerable  branches  through 
the  lungs. 

The  aorta  arises  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  supplies  every  part  of  the 
body  with  blood,  in  the  foUowuig  ovder : 

a.  It  first  forms  an  arch  g 

b.  It  then  descends  along  the  spine,  and 

c.  It  divides  into  the  two  iUaco, 

a.  The  abch  or  THBAOBTAgives  off  three 
branches. 

1.  The  arteria  innomhuita,  which  divides 
into  the  Hght  carotid  and  right  tubciavian, 

U.  The  left  carotid 

in.  The  left  tubciavian, 

I.  The  carotid*  are  divided  into  external 
and  internal. 

The  external  carotide  give  off 

1.  The  thyroid, 

2.  The  linirital, 

3.  The  lakal, 

4.  T\ie  inferior  pharyngeal, 

5.  The  occipital, 

6.  The  potlerior  aurie, 

7.  The  internal  maxillary,  firom  which  the 
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tpimw  mtmy  tftAe  dura  mamr^  1b«  Itm- 

tkifmiaie  mdmriifmt^ 
•»  The  tmitptiraL 

ThtiMttmalcarpiid  ailbfds 
1.  The  •phtkaimlc^ 

3*  Tbe  emmumkoHB^  fHUdi   imMouUlet 

with  the  vertetroL 

n.  Tbe  mdwhjfimu  ghre  off  tbe  follow. 
w^  buoniei : 
1.  Tbe  Hiitmai  mammat^^  from  which  the 

l%wrfc,  OiMtfff  phreitkit  fterieardUK,  and 

pkntiie9^€ricardiac  arteriet  arite» 
3.  The  if!/lfiar  MyrWd;  which  gives  ofT  the 

trmDhmU^  atcending'  ihfrmdt  and  trantver* 

mtlU  kumeri, 

3.  The  vertebralf  which  proceedt  withm  the 
¥ertebrK»  and  forms  within  the  cranium 
the  boiikuy  arury^  from  which  the  mat* 
rUr  cereSeUi,  the  potterim'  cerebri^  wid 
mottjfliTanchetahmutkebniiin  are  given  off» 

4.  lliecfrti^coiVt^v/iffitflf, 

5.  The  cervicaUi  tuperjleialis, 
6b  The  tupefiar  hueretitd, 
7.  The  tti^a-Kv^^viiar. 

At  ioon  at  the  8«ibcUvian  arritet  at  the 
arm-pit,  it  is  called  the  curtf/ory  ar<ef3f  /  and 
when  the  latter  reaches  the  arm,  it  it  called 
tbt  brachial 

The-  axiUary  artery  (fivet  off, 
1.  Fmur  mammary  arteriet, 
3.  The  titb-tcapuLiTf 

3.  The  poBterior  dreumjlex, 

4.  The  anterior  ciratmjfex^  wlubh  ftmify 

about  the  shoulder-joint. 
The  brachial  artery  gives  off, 
1.  Many  later  at  branchet, 
3.  The^r^^iia  humeri  tuperier, 
3.  Tht  projunda  humeri  HiferUr, 
4i  The  mat  anaHemoHitgr  artery,  which 

ramifies  about  the  elbow-joint; 
The  brachial  arter^i  then  divides,  about 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  uto  the  ulnar  and  ro' 
tHcal  arteriei,  which  are  ramified  to  the 
ends  of  the  fingers. 

The  ulnar  artery  gives  off, 
1.  Several  recurrent  branchet,   > 
3.  The  cmnmen  interoeeeal,  of  which  the 

dbrsoA  ulnars    tbe  pulmarU  prffiaukit 

the  palmary  arch,  and  the  dUgitaUt  are 

branches. 
The  rcuiW  an«ry  gives  off, 
1.  Tbe  mdfa/  reatrrent, 
3.  Tbe  tupetJidaHt  vU,  and  then  divides 

into  the  paimarie  profimda  and  the 

b.  The  BBtcnroure  aoeta  gives  off, 

In  the  breast, 
1*  The  bronchial, 
3.  Tbe  mmpha^eal^ 

3.  The  tniercM/a/«, 

4.  The  inferior  diaphragmatic  ? 
Within  the  abdomen, 

1.  inie  ctffioc,  which  divides  into   three 
branches: 
1.  The  hepatic,  from  which  are  given 


off,  befbre  it  reeehet  the  liver, 
«.  The  duedene^aetrie,  whieh  sends  off 

the  ri^  gaetre^epipieie  and  the  pm- 

creatie^^edenaif 
0.  Tbepthrican^mlmrhepiiaemi 
3.  The  ctrtnoWa  ventricuU, 

5.  The  spUntc,  which  emits  the  jrcof  and 

emml  panertatice,  the  pottetier  gaetrk, 
tbe  lifi  gaetre-epipUic,  and  the  vcua 
brevia  / 
3.  The  svp^^  fuesffnlffV, 

3.  The  amiiffwier, 

4.  Tht  ipermatic$, 

f .  Tbe  m^ti^  metentrie, 

6.  The  ^mAot  arteriet, 

7.  The  midtfff  smto/. 

c.  Tbe  aorta  then  bifhrcates  into  tbe 
fLiACs,  each  of  which  divides  inlo  exterud 
and  intemoL 

The  Auermif  iMac,  called  also  hypeguewk^ 
gives  off, 

1.  The  /a«ffr«i/  taeraie, 
3.  The  gluteal, 
3.  The  iechiaHe, 

4  The  pudkal,  from  which  tbe  extemd 
hameerhUdat,  iht  perineal,  and  the  ui^ 
(eHW  /«nf  t  arite^ 

5.  The  ebturatery. 

The  external  iUae  givet  off,  in  the  groin, 
1.  Thee^MiTfc, 
3.  Tbe  circimt^araftfoca/ 

It  then  passes  under  Poapart*t  ligaaent, 
and  it  called  ibtjemeral  artery  i  and  tends 
on, 

1.  The^yimd^ 

3.  The  ramm  anaetemoticue  nutpme,  which 
runt  about  the  knee-joint  ( 

Having  reached  the  ham,  where  it  eitet 
off  some  small  branches,  it  it  termed  the 
popnieaL  It  then  dhrides  into  the  mnterkr 
uidpotterier  tibiaL 

The  tibiali9  anOea  gives  off, 
1.  The  recurrent, 
3.  Tbe  intemal  maOeelar, 

3.  The  external  malleolar, 

4.  Tbe  tarteal, 

5.  Tbe  mefoloriea^ 

6.  The  dertalet  externa  haUeet, 
Tint  poetcrier  tibial  tends  off, 

1.  Thtnutrkia  tibia, 
3.  Manu  tmatl  branchee, 

3.  The  intemal  plantar, 

4.  The  external  Mantar,  from  which  an  orcA 

is  formed,  that  gives  off  the  digiiala  cf 
the  toes, 

AmTRAiriTA.  (From  mflf,  bread;  be- 
cause it  it  the  food  of  twine.)  The  herb 
tow-bread.    See  Cyclamen. 

Abtrbmbolos.  (From  «<^,  e  joint, 
•mCuam,  to  impel.}  An  instrument  for  re- 
ducmg  luxated  bones. 

Abtrbitica.  (From  tt^B^nit,  the  gout) 
1.  The  herb  ground-pine;  so  called  bMause 
it  was  thought  good  4^inst  gouty  disorders. 

3.  Remediet  for  the  gout. 

ARTHBITIS.  (Frwn  «^f,  a  joint ; 
became  it  it  commonly  confined  to  the 
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joint.)  The  ^out.  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  No- 
Bology,  g-ives  it  the  name  of  pfuUtgra,  be- 
cause he  considers  the  foot  to  be  the  seat  of 
icliopatliic  gout.  It  is  arranged  in  the  class 
pyrexue  and  order  phUgmana^  and  is  di- 
vided inio  four  species,  the  regular,  atonic, 
retrocedent,  and  misplaced.  The  gout  is  a 
very  painful  disease,  preceded  usually  by 
flatulency  and  indigestion,  and  accompa- 
nied by  fever,  pains  in  the  joints  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  particularly  in  that  of  the 
(^aUtoe,  and  which  returns  by  paroxysms, 
occurring"  chiefly  in  the  spring  and  begin- 
^  nin^  of  winter.  The  only  disorder  for 
which  it  can  possibly  be  mistaken,  b  the 
rheumatism  ;  and  cases  may  occur  wherein 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  making  a 
just  discrimination :  but  the  most  certain 
way  of  distinguishing  them  will  be,  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  predisposition  in 
the  habit,  the  symptoms  which  have  pre- 
ceded, the  parts  affected,  the  recurrences 
of  the  disease,  and  its  connexion  with 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Its  attacks  are 
much/^onfined  to  the  male  sex,  particularly 
those  of  a  corpulent  habit,  and  robu-st  bo- 
dy ;  but  every  now  and  then  we  meet  with 
instances  of  it  in  robust  females.  Those 
who  are  employed  in  constant  bodily  la- 
bour, or  who  live  lAuch  upon  veg^uble 
food,  as  likewise  those  who  make  no  use  of 
wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  are  sel- 
dom afflicted  witli  the  gout.  The  disease 
seldom  appears  at  an  earlier  period  of  life 
than  from  five-and-thirty  to  forty;  and, 
when  it  does,  it  may  be  presumed  to  arise 
fron^  an  hereditary  disposition.  Indolence, 
inactivity,  and  too  free  a  use  of  tartareous 
wines,  fermented  liquors,  and  animal  food, 
are  the  principal  causes  which  give  rise  to 
the  gt>ut ;  but  it  may  likewise  oe  brought 
oo  by  great  sensuality  and  excess  m  venery, 
intense  and  close  application  to  studv»  long 
%rant  of  rest,  me^  or  uneasiness  of  mindy 
exposure  to  cold,  too  free  a  use  of  accidiila- 
tea  liquors,  a  sudden  chancre  from  a  ftiU  to 
a  spare  diet,  the  suppitssion  of  any  accus- 
tomed discharge,- or  by  escessive  evacua- 
tions; and  that  it  sometimes  proceeds 
from  an  hereditary  disposition,  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  as  females  who  have  been  re- 
marked for  their  great  abstemiousness,  and 
youths  of  a  tender  age,  have  been  attacked 
with  it 

1.  Arthridt  regularU.  A  paroxysm  of 
regalMT  gout  sometimes  comes  on  sudden- 
ly, without  any  previous  warning  (  at  other 
tunes  it  is  preceded  by  an  unusual  coldness 
of  the  Ifeet  and  legs,  a  suppression  of  per- 
spiraiion  in  them,  and  numbness,  or  with  a 
sense  of  pridUing  along  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities ;  and  with  these  symp- 
toms the  tppetite  is  diminished,  the  9to- 
mach  b  tfoubled  with  flatulency  and  indiges- 
tion,  a  degree  of  torpor  and  languor  is  felt 
over  the  wlwle  body,  great  lassitude  asd 
iuigue  are  ezperienoea  aiier  the  leut  a- 
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ercise,  the  body  is  costive  and  the  urine 
pallid.    Oh  the  night  of  the  attack,  the 
patient  perhaps  goes  to  bad  in  tolerable 
health,  and,  afer  a  few  hours,  is  awakened 
by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  most  common- 
ly in  the  first  joint  of  the  mat-toe ;  some- 
times, however,    it    attacks    other    parts 
of  the  foot,  the  heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  or 
perha^  the  whole  of  the  foot.    The  pain 
resembles  that  of  a  difilocated  bone,  and 
is  attended  with  tlie  sensation  as  if  cold 
water   was   poured   upon  the  part ;    and 
this  pain   becoming  mure  violent,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  rigors  and  other  febrile  symp- 
toms, together   with  a   severe  throbbing 
and  inflammation  in  the  part.    Sometimes 
both  feet  become  swelled  and  inflamed,  so 
that  neither  of  them   can  be  put  to  the 
ground ;    nor  can  the  patient  endure  the 
least  motion,  without  sufTcring  excruciating 
pain.    Towards  morning,   he  falls  asleep, 
and  a  gentle  sweat  breaks  out,  and  termi- 
'  ir  of  which 
>f  the  gout ; 
e  longer  or 
iition  of  the 
of  the  year, 
the  patient, 
en  place,  al- 
rpainat  the 

.  ,         the  patient 

is  not  entirely  relieved  from  it ;  and,  for 
some  evenings  successively,  he  has  a  return 
both  of  pain  and  fever,  which  continue 
with  more  or  less  violence,  until  morning. 
The  paroxysms,  however,  prove  usually 
more  mild  every  day,  till  at  length  the  dis- 
ease goes  off  either  by  perspiration,  urine, 
or  some  other  evacuation ;  the  parts  which 
have  been  affected  becoming  itchy,  the 
cuticle  fallinr  off  in  scales  from  them,  and 
some  slight  degree  of  lameness  renuiining« 
At  first,  an  attack  of  gout  occurs,  perhaps^ 
only  once  in  two  or  three  years ;  it  thea 
probably  comes  on  every  year,  and,  at 
leng^  it  becomes  more  frequent,  aiid  is 
more  severe,  and  of  longer  diu*ation,  each 
succeeding  fit.  In  the  progress  of  the  dis«^ 
ease,  various  parts  of  the  b^y  are  affected, 
and  translations  take  place  from  one  joint, 
or  limb,  to  another;  and,  after  frequent 
attacks,  the  jo'mts  lose  their  strength  and 
flexibility,  and  become  so  stiff  as  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  mouon.  Concretiona,  of  a 
chalky  nature,  are  likewise  formed  upon 
the  outside  of  the  joints,  and  nephritic  aF- 
fections  of  the  kidneys  arise  from  a  depo- 
site  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  them 
which,  although  fluid  at  first,  becomes  dry 
and  firm  at  last,  and,  whep  put  into  acidfi» 
is  perfectly  soluble. 

2.  Arthritit  atmUa,  Atonic  gout.  It 
sometimes  happens  that,  although  a  gouty 
diathesis  prevails  in  the  system,  yet,  from 
certain  causes,  no  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  joints  is  produced ;  in  which  ca8e,'the 
stomach  becomes  particulai-ly  affected,  and 
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the  pttlent  is  troubled  with  flttuleticjr,  in^ 
digMtion,  loss  of  appetite,  eructations, 
nausea,  vomiting',  and  severe  pains ;  and 
these  affections  are  often  accompanied  with 
much  dejection  of  spirits,  and  other  hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms.  In  some  cases,  the 
head  is  affected  with  pain  and  giddiness^ 
and  now  and  then  with  a  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy; and  in  other  cases,  the  viscera  of 
the  thorax  suffer  from  the  disease,  and  pal- 
pitations, faintings,  and  asthma  arise.  This 
M  what  is  called  atonic  gout. 

3.    AtthritU    ntrograda.      Retrocedent 
mut.     It  sometimes  happens  that,  after 
ttie  inflammation  has  occupied  a  joint,  in- 
stead of  its  continuing  the  usual  time,  and 
so  going  off  gradually,  it  ceases  suddenly, 
and  u  translated  to  some  internal  part.  The 
term  of  retrocedent  gout  is  applied  to  oc- 
"  liis  nature.    When  it  falls  on 
occasions  nausea,  vomiting, 
at  pain ;  when  on  the  heart, 
rncope;  when  on  the  lungs, 
iffection  resembling  asthma; 
cupies  the  head,  it  is  apt  to 
plexy,  or  pals;^. 
t5erran«,  or  misplaced  gout, 
it  when  the  ^outy  diathesis,   instead  of 
producing  the  mflammatory  affection  of  the 
joints,   occasions   an   inflammatorv   affec- 
tion of  some  internal  part,  and  which  ap- 
pears from  the  same  symptoms  that  at- 
tend the  inflammation  of  those  parts  from 
other  causes.    All  occurrences  of  this  na- 
ture«  AS  well  as  of  the  two  former,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  attacks  of  irregular  gout 
and  are  to  be  guiuded  against  as  much  as 
possible. 

Abthrocacx.  (Fitnn  a^Bfof,  a  joint) 
An  ulcer  of  the  cavity  of  the  hone, 

ARTHRODIA.  (From  «0^o«.  to  arti- 
culate.)  A  species  of  diarihroM,  or  move- 
able connexion  of  bones,  in  which  the  head 
1^  one  bone  is  received  into  the  superficial 
<;avity  of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of^  motion 
in  every  direction,  as  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 
ARTHRODYXIA.  (From  «^/>ok,  a  joint, 
and  mi'vn,  pain.)  Chronic  pains  m  the  joints, 
without  pyrexia.  It  is  one  of  the  termina- 
tion^  of  acute  rheumatism.    See  Rheuma^ 

ARTHROPUOSIS.  (From  «^^,  a joint» 
and  4ruor,  pus.)  Artkrop^on:  A  collec- 
tion of  pus  m  a  joint.  It  is,  however,  fre- 
quently applied  to  other  affections,  as  liisi- 
bag9fmadicat  &c. 

AmTBxosrs.  (From  <t^d{o»  to  articu- 
late, or  join  together.)    Articulation. 

Artichoke,    See  Ct/nara, 

jtrtichoke,  French.    See  Cjgnara. 

Arttchokx»  JtmvBAVM.  Althou^  for« 
merly  in  estimation  for  the  table,  this  plant 
Hdianthnu  tuierotUM  of  Linnsus,  is  now 
neglected,  it  being  apt  to  produce  flatulen- 
cy  and  dyspepsia. 

JLamcjjLAMU.    A  name  given  to  a  dis- 


ease which  more  imroedialelv  infbsta  tb0 
articuUt  or  joints.  The  morous  articula- 
ris  is  synonymous  with  the  GreHE  word 
arthritis,  and  our  gout.  A  brancU  of  the 
basilic  vein  is  called  articularis  vena,  be- 
cause it  passes  under  the  joint  of  the 
shoulder. 

ARTICULATION.  (From  orHculw,  a 
joint.)  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  bones,  which  are  all  so 
admirably  construcied,  and  with  so  much 
affinity  to  each  other,  that  the  extremity 
of  every  bone  is  perfectly  adjusted  to  the 
end  of  the  bone  with  which  it  is  connected; 
and  this  connexion  is  termed  their  articu- 
lation. Anatomists  distinguish  three  kinds 
of  articulation:  the  first  they  name  Diar* 
theosis ;  the  second.  Synarthrosis ;  and  the 
third  Amphiartlirosis ;  which  see,  under 
their  respective  heads. 

Artiscus.  (From  fle^«r»c»  bread.)  Atroch; 
so  called  because  they  are  made  like  little 
loaves. 

Artocreas.  (From  agroc,  bread,  and 
xo^^roc,  fruit.)  A  nourishing  food,  made  of 
bread  and  various  meats,  hailed  together. 
Oalen. 

Artooala.  (From  o^oc,  bread,  and 
yi>ut,  milk.)  A  cooling  food,  made  of  bread 
and  milk.)    A  poultice. 

Artomxli.  (From  tt^Toc,  bread,  and 
ftfxi,  honey.)  A  cataplasm  made  of  bread 
and  honey.     Galen. 

ARUM.  (From  the  Hebrew  word  jaron 
which  signifies  a  dart,  so  named  because  its 
leaves  are  shaped  like  a  dart ;  or  from  <c^ 
injury^ 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Gynandna.  Or- 
der, Potyandria,    Arum,  or  wake-robin. 

%  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  arum,  or  wake-robin. 

Arum  maculaium  of  Lmnxus  >-^acetule 
foUit  haataiia  imej^errunU^  tpatUce  clavdf. 
The  root  is  the  medicinal  part  of  this  plant, 
which,  when  recent,  is  very  acrimonious ; 
and,  upon  being  chewed,  excites  an  in. 
tolerable  sensation  of  burning  and  prickling' 
in  the  tongue,  which  continues  for  severia 
hours.  "When  cut  in  slices,  and  applied  to 
the  skin,  it  has  been  known  to  produce 
blisters.  This  acrimony,  however,  is  gra- 
dually lost  by  drying,  and  may  be  so  ^ 
dissipated  by  the  application  of  heat,  as 
to  leave  the  root  a  bland  farinaceous  all- 
ment.  In  this  sute,  it  has  been  made  in- 
to a  wholesome  bread.  It  has  also  been 
prepared  as  starch.  Its  medicinal  (|uality, 
therefore,  resides  Wholly  in  the  active  vo- 
latile matter,  and  conseouently  the  pow- 
dered root  must  lose  much  of  its  power,  on 
being  long  kept.  Anim  is  certainly  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and,  by  promoting  the 
secretions,  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  cachetic  and  chlorotic  cases, 
m  rheumatic  affections,  and  in  various 
other  complaints  of  phlegmatic  and  torpid 
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coDStitiitioBfl ;    but    more  eipeeially  in  a 
Weakened  or  relaxed  state  of  the  stomach, 
occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  viscid  mu- 
cus.   It  this  root  is  given  in  powder,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  young  and 
newly  dned^  when  it  may  be  used  in  the 
dose  of  a  scruple,  or  more,  twice  a  day  ( 
bu-  in  rheumstisms,  and  other  disorders  re- 
qiiiriPg  the  fuJl  effect  of  this  medicine,  the 
root  snould  be  given  in  a  recent  state;  and, 
to  cover  the  insupportable  pungency  it  dis- 
covers on  the  tongue.  Dr.  Lewis  advises  us 
to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  emulsion, 
with  gum-arabic  and  spermaceti,  increas- 
ing the  dose  from  ten  grains  to  upwards  of 
a  scruple,  three  or  four  times  a  day.    In 
this  way,  it  generally  occasioned  a  st  nsa- 
tion  of  slight  warmth  about  the  stomach, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  remoter  parts,  ma** 
nifeatly    promoted  perspiration,   and  fre- 
quently produced  a  plentiful  sweat.    8e- 
feral  obstinate  rheumatic  pains  were  re- 
moved   by    this  medicine.    The  root  an- 
swers quite  as  well  as  garlic  for  cataplasms, 
to  be  applied  on  the  f^et  in  deliriums.    The 
London  College^  in  their  pharniacopceia, 
1788,  ordered  a  conserve,  m  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  pound  of  the  iresh  root  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  double  refined  sugar, 
beat  together  in  a  mortar,  which  app^xrs 
to  be  one  of  the  best  forms  of  exhibiting 
arum,  as   its   virtues   are    destroyed  by 
drying,  and  are  not  extracted  by  any  men- 
struum.   It  may  be  given  to  adults  in  doses 
of  a  drachm. 

Arux  xaculatux.  The  sjrstematic 
name  for  tlie  arum  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Arum. 

ARYTjENaEPlGLOTTlDEUS.  Innes. 
Albinus,  AryUno-Epipotdci  of  Winslow. 
A  muscle  composed  of  a  number  of  fibres 
running  .^etween  the  arytxnoid  cartilage 
and  epiglottis.  It  pulls  the  side  of  the 
epiglottis  towards  the  external  opening  of 
the  glottis,  and  when  both  act,  they  pull 
it  close  upon  the  glottis. 

ARYTiENOID  CARTILAGE.  Carrila^ 
arfUtwidea.  The  name  of  two  cartillages 
of  the  larynx.    See  Latynx. 

ARYT^NOIDES.  (From  a^oiM,  a 
funnel,  and  m^oc,  shape.)  The  name  of 
some  parts,  fhim  their  bemg  funnel-shaped. 

AmTTJivonauB  xajwr.  See  An/Umd' 
dew  traturoenut. 

ARrrxvoiDsus  vivor.  See  ArjgUt" 
ntidtUM  obSquut. 

ARTTJBN0IDEU8  OBUQUU8.  In- 
nes. Alfainas.  and  Winslow.  JiiyUnui- 
dtm  mawr  ijf  Douglas.  A  muscle  of  the 
glottis,  which  arises  firom  the  base  of  one 
arytxnoid  cartilage,  and  crossing  its  fellow, 
ii  inserted  near  the  tip  of  the  other  ar^- 
txmnd  cartilage.  It  is  a  muscle  that  is 
•ccasionsUy  wanting;  but  when  present, 
and  both  nmscles  act,  their  use  is  to  pull 
the  arylKaoid  ^cartilages  towards  each 
«ther. 
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ABTTiCNOOWUS  TRAKSVERSUS,  of 

Ihnes,  Aibmus,  Winslow.  Aryt^ntidem 
major  of  Douglas.  An  azygoa,  or  sinrie 
muscle  of  the  glottis,  that  arises  from  ttie 
sideof  one  arytxnoid  cartilage,  firon  neat 
its  articulation  with  the  cricoid  to  near  its 
tip.  The  fibres  run  across,  and  are  insert- 
ed in  the  same  manner  into  the  other  ary- 
tscnoid  cartilage.  lU  use  is  to  shut  the 
glottis,  by  brining  the  two  arytxnoid  car- 
tiUges,  With  their  ligaments,  nearer  to  each 
other. 

ASAI 
a*m,  to 
AUihi  of 
tobe  tt 
corides, 
XfOftfT  e 
ffle*ida  g 
this  gun 
Lfnnxus 

Class,  / 

grows  p] 
province 
Thep 
theearti 
the  root 
and  stal 
made  in 
from  the 
for  forty 
moved, 

transversely;  it  is'  then  screened  again 
from  the  sun  for  forty-eight  hours,  vnkea 
the  juice  it  exudes  is  scraoed  ofi*,  and  ex- 
poseid  to  the  sun  to  haroen.  A  second 
transverse  section  of  the  root  is  made,  and 
the  exudation  suffered  to  continue  for 
fortv-eight  hours,  and  then  scraped  offi 
In  this  manner  it  is  eigbt  times  repeatedly 
collected  in  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The 
juice  thus  obtained  has  a  bitter,  acrid, 
pungent  taste,  and  is  well  known  bv  its 
peculiar  nauseous  smell,  the  strength  of 
which  is  the  surest  test  pf  its  goodness. 
This  odour  is  extremely  volatile,  and  of 
course  the  drug  loses  much  of  iu  efficacy 
by  keeping,  tt  is  brought  to  us  in  laxve 
irrefpilar  masses,  composed  of  various  litue 
shimng  lumps,  or  grains,  which  are  partly 
of  a  whitish  colour,  partly  r  ddish,  and  part- 
ly of  a  violet  hue.  Those  masses  are  ac- 
counted the  best  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale 
reddish  colour,  and  variegated  widi  a  great 
number  of  elegant  white  tears.  This  con- 
crete juice  consists  of  two-thirds  of  gum 
and  one-tliird  of  resin,  its  taste  and  smell 
residing  in  the  resinous  part.  It  yields  all 
its  virtues  to  alcohol.  Triturated  with 
water,  it  forms  a  milky-like  mixture,  the 
resin  being  diffused  by  the  medium  of  the 
gum.  Distilled  with' water,  it  afifords  a 
small  quantity  of  essential  oil.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  foetid  ^ms,  and  is 
a  most  valuable  remedy.  ^  It  is  most  com- 
monly employed  in  hysteria,  hypochondria- 
sis, some  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  flatulent 
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colics,  md  in  most  of  thoie  difet«ct  tcmcd 
nerrouH.  bu  «t»  chief  use  is  deriTcd  from 
its  antiipitf  roodic  cftiecU  j  And  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  moat  powerful  remedy  we 
po»«e8t,  for  those  peculiar  convulsive  tnd 

r^imodic  tiFcctionb,  which  often  recur  m 
firai  o  these  disesses,  both  Uken  into 
the  stomach  and  in  the  way  of  enema.  It 
if  also  recommended  as  an  emmenagc^e, 
anthelmintic,  antiasthmatic,  and  anodyne. 
Dr.  CuUcn  prefers  it  »s  an  expectorant  to 
tnam  ammoniacum*  Where  we  wish  it  to 
act  immediately  as  an  antispasmodic.  It 
ihould  be  used  in  a  fluid  form,  as  tliat  of 
tjnc;ui«,  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
dnchms.  Wl>en  given  in  the  form  of  a 
pHl,  or  trituraied  with  water,  its  usual  dote 
IS  from  5  to  30  m.  When  in  the  form  of 
enema,  two  drachms  are  to  be  diffused  m 
eight  ounces  of  warm  milk  or  water.  It  is 
aometimes  applied  externally  as  a  plaster 
and  stimulating  remedy,  and  is  much 
used  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  dyspep- 
sia, &c. 

AsAPBATUH.  (Prom  *,  neg.  and  ^«^, 
clear.)  An  intercuianeous  itch,  generated 
in  the  poies,  like  worms  with  black  heads : 
ao  called  by  reason  of  their  minuteness : 
they  are  hardly  vialble. 

AsAPHiA.  (From  *,  neg.  and  ^^^, 
clear.)  A  defect  in  utterance  or  pronun- 
ciation. 

AsABABACCA.      ScC  MoTUm* 

A8A.ai  fouA.  Asarabacca  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  the  Asarum  £uropxum.  See 
Atarum. 

ASARUM.  (From  «,  neg.  and  m^^  to 
adorn,  because  it  was  not  admitted  into 
the  ancient  coronal  wreaths.)    Asarabacca. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
linnsan  system.  Class,  Dodecandna, 
Order,  Mtrug^fnia* 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  asa- 
'  rabacca. 

Jtantm  Europaum  of  Linnxus,  fiUit 
rerdftrmibui  obtustt  timt, 

U  is  a  native  of  England,  but  not  very 
common.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
extremely  acrid,  and  are  occasionally  used, 
when  powdered,  as  a  sternutatory.  For 
this  purpose  the  leaves,  as  being  less  acrid 
than  the  roots,  are  preferred,  and  in  mo- 
derate doses  not  exceeding  a  few  grains, 
•nuffed  up  the  nose  several  evenings,  pro- 
duce a  pretty  large  waterv  discharge, 
which  continues  for  several  days  together, 
by  which  head-ache,  tooth-ache,  opthalmia, 
and  some  paralytic  and  soporific  complainla 
have  been  effectually  relieved. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  ipecacuanha, 
the  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant  were  fre- 
quently employed  on  account  of  their 
emetic  power :  the  dose,  of  the  dried  leaves 
was  30  grains;  of  the  dried  roots  10  grains. 
As  they  were  occasionally  violent  in  their 
operation,  they  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

AsABtTX   BvBopjiuii.     The   systematic 
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name  of  the  asarabacca  of  the  shopa.  See 
J$arvm* 

AscALOirms.    A  species  of  onion. 

AscABiDXs.  The  plural  of  Of  carit.  See 
jItcarU. 

ASCARIS.  (From  »nm,  to  mofe 
about;  so  called  from  its  continued 
troublesome  motion.)  There  are  several 
kinds  of  worms  distinguished  by  this  term ; 
but  those  which  claim  a  pUce  here  as  be- 
longing only  to  the  human  body,  are  .— 

1.  JItcarU  vemdcuiarit,  the  thread  K 
ma-w  worm,  wh.ch  is  very  small  and  slen- 
der, not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  lengths 
they  inhabit  the  rectum. 

2.  JiMcarit  lumbricoidct^  the  long  tind  round 
norm,  which  is  a  foot  in  length,  and  abodt 
the  breadth  of  a  goose-quill. 

AscEHDSVS  Obuq,uus.  Scc  ObUquut  at- 
cendetu. 

AsciA.  An  axe  or.chissel.  A  simple 
bandage ;  so  called  from  iu  shape  in  posi- 
tion.    Galen,  . 

.\SCITES.  (From  <«tof,  a  sack,  or  b<ft- 
tle ;  so  called  fiom  it*  bottle-lik^  protube* 
fancy.)  Dropsy  of  the  belly.  A  tense, 
but  scarcely  elastic,  swelling  of  tlie  abdo- 
men from  accumulation  of  water.  Cullcn 
ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
cachexUt^  and  order  intumetcentid.  He 
enumerates  two  species  :— 

1.  AtdUM  abdofknalUt  when  the  water  is 
in  the  cavity  of  tlie  peritoneum,  which  is 
known  by  the  equal  swelling  of  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen. 

3.  JtcUet  taccatut,  or  encysted  drop^, 
in*  which  the  water  is  encysted,  as  in  the 
ovarium  i  the  fluctuation  is  here  less  evi- 
dent, and  the  swelling  is  at  first  partial* 

Ascites  is  often  preceded  by  loss  of  ap- 
petite, sluggishness,  dryness  of  the  skin, 
oppression  at  the  chest,  cough,  diminution 
of  the  natural  discharge  of  urine,  and  cos- 
tiveness.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
ihent  symptoms,  a  protuberance  is  per- 
ceived in  the  hypogastrium,  which  extends 
gfAdually,  and  keeps  on  increasing,  until 
the  whole  abdomen  becomes  at  len^  uni- 
formly swelled  and  tense.  The  distension 
and  sense  of  weight,  although  considerable, 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  posture  of 
the  body,  the  weight  bein^^  fidt  the  most 
on  that  side  on  whidi  the  patient  lies,  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  the  distension  becomes 
somewhat  less  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
general  the  practitioner  may  be  sensible  of 
Uie  fluctuation  of  the  water,  by  applying  hia 
left  hand  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and 
then  striking  on  the  other  side  with  hia 
right  In  some  cases  it  will  be  obvious  to 
the  ear.  As  the  collection  of  water  be* 
comes  more  considerable,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  modi  increased,  the  counte- 
nance exhibits  a  pale  and  bloated  appear- 
ance, an  immoderate  thirst  arises,  the  skin 
is  dry  and  parched,  and  the  urine  is  very 
scanty,  thick,  high  coloured,  and  depoaita  a 
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kteritioift  sediment.  With  respect  to  the 
pulse,  it  is  yaiiabic,  being  »ooieiime8  con- 
siderably quickened,  and  at  other  times, 
slower  than,  natural.  The  principal  difii- 
cnlty  which  prevails  in  ascites,  is  the  being 
able  to  distinguiithwith  certainty,  when  the 
water  is  in  the  csvity  of  the  alxionien,  or 
when  it  is  in  the  different  states  of  encysted 
dropsy.  To  form  a  just  judgment,  we 
should  attend  to  the  following  circum- 
sUnces:  When  the  preceding  s3rroptom8 
give  suspicion  of  a  general  hydropic  dia- 
Uiesis ;  when  at  the  same  time,  some  de- 
gree of  dropsy  appears  in  other  parts  of 
tiiebody;  and  when  fi-om  its  first  appear- 
ance the  swelling  has  been  equally  difftised 
over  the  whole  belly,  we  may  generally 
presume  that  the  water  is  in  the  CHvity 
of  the  abdomen.  But  when  an  ascites 
has  not  been  preceded  by  any  remarkable 
cachectic  state  of  tlie  system,  and  when,  at 
its  beginning,  the  tumour  and  tension  had 
appeared  in  one  part  of  the  belly  more 
than  another,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an 
encysted  dropsy.  Even  when  the  tension 
and  tumour  of  the  belly  have  become  gene, 
ral,  yet  if  the  system  or  the  body  in  general 
appear  to  be  little  affected :  if  the  patient's 
strength  be  little  impaired ;  if  the  appetite 
continue  pretty  entire,  and  the  natural 
sleep  be  hltle  interrupted ;  if  the  menses 
im  females  continue  to  flow  as  usual ;  if 
there  be  yet  no  anasarca,  or  though  it 
may  have  already  taken  place,  if  it  be 
still  confined  to  the  lower  extremities,  and 
there  be  no  leucophlegmatic  paleness  or 
sallow  colour  in  the  countenance ;  if  there 
be  no  fever,  nor  so  much  thirst  and  scarcity 
of  urine  as  occur  in  a  more  general  affec- 
tion :  then  according  as  more  of  these  dif- 
ferent circumstances  take  place,  there  will 
be  the  stronger  grounds  for  supposing  the 
ascites  to  be  of  the  encysted  kind. 
AssF.  A  pustule  like  a  millet  seed. 
AlsKOosr.  JUegviu  Mogen.  Dragoon's  blood. 
ASCLCPIAS.  (From  Mclefiiat,  its  dis- 
coverer} or  from  •^tcutaptua^  the  god  of 
medicine.)  The  herb  swallow-wort.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnzan 
system.  Class,  Petuandria,  Order,  Digynia. 

AscKBPiASvncKtoxicirx.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  vineeuxicum  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.   See  Vhteeuxicum, 

AscLBFtos.  (From  Aicletia»^  its  inven- 
tor.) A  dried  smegma  and  collyriuro  de- 
scribed by  Galen. 

AscoMi.  (From  mmtf,  a  bottle.)  The 
-eminence  of  the  pubes  at  the  years  of  ma- 
turity $  so  called  f)tm)  its  shape. 

Jlih,    See  Fraxinu: 

AsoDSs.  (From  «/«,  to  nauseate.)  A 
nausea  or  loathing,  or  a  fever  with  much 
senae  of  heat  and  nausea.    Areuut. 

AsiATicux  BAtsimrif.    Balm  of  GUead. 

A8INUS.  The  ass.  Its  milk  is  much 
«tietnied  in  medicine.    See  A$9ei^  nith, 

Kksmucuu  lac    Assea'  milk. 

Asm.    (Fiom  «,  aeg.  and  9mc»,  food.) 


Miia.  Those  are  so  called  who  take  no 
food  finr  want  of  appetite. 

AsJOOAM.  (Indian)  A  tree  g^wing 
in  Malabar  and  the  Bast  Indies,  whose 
juice  is  used  against  the  colic. 

AsPADiALts,  A  suppression  of  urine 
firom  an  imperforated  urethra. 

AsPALATHim.    The  aromatic  flloe. 

AspALATBi  Lioiux.    Scc  JJ^ttum  aio€9. 

ASPARAGUS.  (Arxreifiryot,  a  young 
slioot,  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  m  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Hexandriat  Order, 
Monqgyrda,     Asparagus. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon sparage,  or  sparrow-grass. 

AMparagut  oJicinaHt  of  Linnsus.  The 
root  has  oeen  esteemed  as  a  diuretic.  It 
is  mostly  employed  as  a  food,  but  it  con- 
tains very  little  nourishment. 

Astasia.  (From  «,  for  a/ua,  together, 
and  vmuBt,  to  draw.)  A  constrictive  medi- 
cine for  ihe  pudendum  muliebrc.  Capivae, 

AspsRA  ▲RTxaiA.  (So  called  fron<  the 
inequality  of  its  cartila^.)    See  Trachea, 

ASPEBULA.  (A  dtm^nuUve  ot  euper^ 
the  sei^s  being  rough.)  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  sysXtm, 
Class,  Tetrandria,  Order fMonogynia.  Wood' 
roof. 

AspsRULA  ononATA.  The  S3rstematic 
name  for  the  officinal  matrityha.  See 
Mairuylva. 

AspRALrris.  A  kind  of  trefoil:  the 
last  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

ASPHODELUS.  (From  «#w<f,  a  set- 
pent,  and  /«\oc,  fearful ;  because  it  destroys 
tlie  venom  of  serpents;  or  fi*om  rva^ixo^, 
ashes,  because  it  was  formerly  sown  upon 
the  graves  of  the  dead.)    Asphodel. 

1.  The  n^ime  of  a  gtnuS~of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  CIms,  Hexandria,  Order, 
Monogynia, 

2.  The  phsrmacoponal  name  of  the  daf- 
fodil,  or  branched  asphodel. 

Atpfuidelu9  ratnosutf  of  Linnaens  i^^emde 
nudo,  Jbliif  entifrmdbtu,  earhuitUf  UtvUm^ 
The  plant  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  in  t!»e  cure  of  sordid  ulcers.  It 
is  now  wholly  laid  aside. 

AspHODBivs  nAMOKtTs,  Thc^  8>'8tematk 
nsroe  for  the  officinal  asphgdebu.  See  Ab- 
phodelu$. 

ASPUTIOA.  (Prom  a,  priv.  and  0^ir,  a 
pulse.)  The  state  of  the  bodv,  during  lif^ 
m  which  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  cannot  be  perceived.  There  are 
several  species  of  asphyxia  enomerated  by 
different  authors.    See  Syncope, 

AspiDiscvs.  (From  cmvir,  a  buckler.) 
Th^  sphincter  muscle  of  the  tnos  was 
formerly  so  called  from  its  shape.  Cmliut 
AUTtUame. 

ASPliENIUM.  (From  «,  priv.  and  «wx*f 
the  spleen;  because  it  was  supposed  to 
remove  disorders  of  the  spleen.)  The  heri> 

^T^']^  of  a  genti'^'p^iid^W  linw 
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KtvLBXivn.  BVTA  MUBARiA.  The  sys- 
temfttic  name  for  the  ruta  muraria  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.    See  Ruta  muraria. 

AspLuauM  scoLOPKHDRiuM.  The  %y%' 
tematic  name  for  tlie  tcolopendrium  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.    See  Seolopendrium. 

Amxxnnt  teichomavbs.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  trichomane*  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.    See  Trichomanet. 

AsABA.  A  shrub  found  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  whose  leaves  are  supposed  to  dis- 
perse buboes. 

AssAc.    (Arab.)    Gum  ammoniacum* 

AssAnsTiDA.    See  Atiofmtida, 

AssALA.    The  nutmeg. 

AssAiHTs.  A  weight  consisting  of  two 
drachms. 

AsBARABACCA.    See  Atarum. 

AssAu  uKf  A  Roman  measure  of  twelve 
ounces. 

AsBABTBmosn.     See  ArtictdaHon. 

AssB.  A  loathing  of  food,  from  a  con*- 
flux  of  humours,    mppocrate; 

Asses'  xzlk.  This  is  preferred  to  cows' 
and  other  kinds  of  milk  in  phdiisical  cases, 
and  where  the  stomach  is  weak  ;  as  con- 
taining less  oleaginous  particies,  and  being 
more  easily  converted  into  chyle. 

AsamvLATioir.      fAarimilath,  from  ad,  ^ 
asd  tinatU,  to  make  like  to.)      The  con- 
version of  the  food  into  nutriment. 

AssisTBVTZs.  (From  acf,  and  m/o,  to 
stand  near.)  A  name  of  the  prostate  gland ; 
so  called  because  it  lies  near  the  bladder. 

AssoDss.  (From  «e^Koyujai,  to  nauseate, 
or  ftom  a9tare,  to  burn.)  Atocles. .  A  con- 
tinual fever  attended  with  a  loathing  of 
food.  Sauvages  calls  it  Tritxphya  asso- 
dcs  ;  it  is  arranged  by  CuUen  under  the 
tertian  remittents. 

Assos.  A  name  given  formerly  to  alu- 
men* 

AST\CUS  MARINUS.  (From*,  neg. 
and  rbt^ft,  to  distil ;  so  called  from  the 
hardness  and  dirness  of  its  shell.)  The 
lobster.  The  black  tips  of  the  claws  of 
this  68h,  and  of  the  sea-crab,  and  the  stony 
concretions  in  the  heads  of  the  astacus 
fluviatiUis,  called  crab's  eyes,  form  some 
of  the  absorbent  preparations  of  the 
Bhops. 

Astacus  fluviateus.  The  officinal 
crab,  €revis,or  cray-iisb. 

AsTAPis.  (From  «w^  wa,  passa.)  A 
raisiii. 

AsTARXor.  The  name  of  an  ointment  of 
litharge,  house-leek,  &c.    Haraeeltut. 

ASTCEACBII4M.  A  malignant  ulcer,  by 
some  called  araneus. 

AsTiAjmux.  (From  ctn>^,  a  star.)  A9' 
terieutn,  Theheri>pellitory:  so  called  from 
its  star-like  form. 

ASTHENIA.  (From  «,  priv.  and  ^dooc, 
strength.)  Extreme  debility.  The  asthe- 
nic diseases  form  one  great  branch  of  the 
BniDonitfi  hypothesis. 


AST 

AsTDBOLMT.  (From  «,  priv.  and  Vd-Y«^ 
strength,  and  Kvyof,  a  treatise.)  The  doc- 
trine of  ditieases  arising  fnnn  oebility.  Tlie 
disciples  of  the  Brunoniati  school,  as  they 
denominate  themselves,  maintain  peculiar 
opinions  on  this  subject 

ASTHMA.  (Prom  eurd/tM^»,  to  bfeathe 
with  di^culty.)  Difficult  res|Mration,  re- 
turning at  intervals,  with  a  sense  of  stric- 
ture across  the  breast,  and  in  the  lungs  ; 
a  wheezing,  hard  cough,  at  first,  but  more 
free  towaras  the  close  of  each  paroxysm, 
with  a  discharge  of  mucus,  followed  by  a 
remission.  It  is  ranked  by  CuUen  in  the 
class  neuroKMt  and  Order  tpatmi.  There 
are  three  species  of  asthm& : — 

1.  Aitlma  *pontaneum,  when  without 
Any  manifest  cause. 

2.  Atthma  plethorieum^  when  it  arises 
from  plethora. 

3.  Atthma  exanthgmoHcum,  originating 
from  the  repulsion  of  some  acrid  hu- 
mour. 

Asthma  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  seems  to  attack  men  more 
frequently  than  women,  particularly  tliose 
of  a  full  habit,  in  whom  it  never  fails,  by 
frequent  repetition,  to  occasion  some  de- 
gree of  emaciation.  In  some  instances,  it 
arises  from  an  hereditary  predisposition, 
and  in  many  others,  it  seems  to  depend  up- 
on a  particular  constitution  of  the  lungs. 
Dyspepsia  adways  prevails,  and  appears  to 
be  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  predis- 
position. Its  attacks  are  most  frequent 
during  the  heats  of  summer  in  the  dog- 
days,  and  in  g^eneral  commence  at  midnight. 
On  the  evening  preceding  an  atuck  of 
asthma  the  spirits  are  often  much  affected, 
and  the  person  experiences  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness about  the  stomach,  with  lassitude, 
drowsiness,  and  a  pain  in  the  head.  On 
the  approach  of  the  succeeding  evening,  he 
perceives  a  sense  of  tightness  and  stricture 
across  the  breast,  and  a  sense  of  straitness 
in  the  lungs,  impeding  respiration.  The 
difficult  of  breathing  continuing  to  in- 
crease  for  some  length  of  time,  both  inspi* 
ration  and  expiration  are  performed  slow- 
ly and  with  a  wheezing  noise ;  the  speech 
l>ecomes  difficult  and  uneasy,  a  propensity 
to  coughing  succeeds,  and  the  patient 
can  no  longer  remain  in  a  horizontii 
position,  being  as  it  were  threatened  with 
immediate  simbcation.  These  symptoms 
usually  continue  till  towards  the  approach 
of  morning,  and  then  a  remission  common* 
ly  takes  puce ;  the  breathing  becomes  less 
laborious  and  more  full,  and  the  person 
speaks  and  coughs  with  greater  ease.  If 
tne  cough  is  attended  with  an  expectora- 
tion of  mucus,  he  experiences  much  re- 
lief, and  soon  &lls  asleep.  When  he 
awakes  in  the  morning,  he  still  feels  some 
degree  of  ti^tness  across  his  breast,  al- 
though his  Dreathing  is  probahly  more 
free  and  easy,  and  he  cannot  hear  the  least 
motion,  without  rendering  thii  moce  diffi- 
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cult  and  oneAsy ;  ndiher  can  he  continue 
in  bed,  unless  hfs  head  and  shoulders  are 
raUed  to  a  considerable  height  Towards 
evening,  hei^iin  becomes  drowsy,  is  much 
troubled  with  flatulency,  in  the  stomach, 
and  perceives  a  return  of  the  difficulty  of 
bre&tliing,  which  continues  to  increase  g^- 
dually,  till  it  becomes  as  rioknt  as  on  the 
nigin  btfore.  After  some  nights  passed  in 
this  way,  the  fits  at  lehg^  moderate,  and 
suffer  more  considerable  rembsions,  parti- 
cularly when  they  are  attended  by  a  copi- 
ous expectoration  in  the  mommgs,  and 

I  that  this  continues  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  da^  i  and  the  disease  going' 
olTat  last,  the  patient  enjoys  his  usual  rest 
by  night,  without  further  disturbance. 

AsTiTBs.    (From  ad,  and  tto,  to  stand 
near.)    A  name  given  by  the  ancienU  to 
the  prostate  glands,  because  they  are  situa- 
ted near  the  bladder. 
A8TRAG  ALUS.      {A^fityd^JK,  a  cockal, 

)  or  die  ;  because  it  is  shaped  like  the  die 
used  in  ancient  games.)  BaUiafe%  m  .*  aru^ 
triow :  talua:  quatrio :  tetrorot:  cavicula 
ta/oilia:  diabebot:  peza. 

1.  The^ame  of  a  bone  of  the  tormtt,  up- 
on which  the  tibia  moves.  Ancle-bone  ;  also 
called  the  sling-bone,  or  first  bone  of  the 
loot.  It  is  placed  posteriorly  and  supenor- 
ly  in  the  tarsus,  and  b  formed  of  two  parts, 
one  liu^,  which  is  called  its  body,  the 
othersmall,  like  a  process.  The  part  where 
these  two  unite  is  termed  the  neck* 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  <3as8,  Diadelphia,  Or- 
der, Beeandriaf    Milk-vetch. 

ASTRAGALUS  EXCAPUS.  Stemless 
milk  vetch.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Aslrih- 
jrahtM  acauMa  exeafma  legumirdbru  luruitUfJo- 
Ui9  viJhtU  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  cure  con- 
firmed syphilis,  especially  when  in  the  form 
of  nodes  and  nocturnal  pains. 

AsmAOALUS  TBAOACAHTBA.  The  System- 
atic name  tor  the  plant  which  affords  the 
gum  tragacanth.     See  Tragtuantha. 

AstraxtU  tvloarts.  From  aatrum^  a 
star  I  so  called  from  the  star-like  shape  of 
its  flowers.)  A%trantia  nigra.  The  herb 
•anicle  masterwort.    A  rustic  purge. 

AsTRAn.  (From  flt5yflejr7«»,to  corruscate.) 
lightning.  Galen  reckons  it  among  the 
remote  causes  of  epilepsy. 

AsTRXCTA.  (From  aatringo^  to  bind.) 
When  applied  to  the  bell^,  it  signifies  co9- 
tireness;  thus  alvus  astncta. 

Jttringeni:     See  Ad»trtngent$. 

ASTRONOMIA.  (From  ctp^,  a  star, 
and  wfAoct  a  law.)  Astronomy,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hippocrates 
raDlks  this  and  astrology  among  the  neces- 
mrv  studies  of  a  physician, 

AsuAR.  Indian  myrobalans,  or  purging 
But 

AsuoAR.    JBjnaago  seris,  or  verdigrise. 

AsvoLi.  FQUgo,orsoot,«n  antispasmodic 

Atac.    Nitre, 


Ataxia.  (Pram  «,  neg.  and  <ra#r«,  to 
order.)  Want  of  regularity  in  the  symptoms 
of  a  disease,  or  of  the  functions  of  an  ani- 
mal body. 

Ataxir.  (Arab.)  A  tenesmus :  a  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes. 

Atazmir.  (Arab.)  Removal  of  preterna- 
tural hair!«  growuig  under  the  natural  ones 
on  the  eye-lids. 

Atxbras.    a  chymical  subliming  vessel. 

Atecnia.  (Prom  «,  neg.  and  TiMtw,  to 
bring  forth.)  Venereal  impotency  :  ina- 
bility to  procreate  cliildren. 

Atbamaitta  CRETBif sis.  Thc  systematic 
name  for  the  daueut  creHau  of  the  phar^ 
macopoeias.    See  Dauctts  creticw, 

ATBAtuwrA  oRsbsELiiruM.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  officinal  ^eoteilinttm. 
See  OreoteUnunit 

Atbana'-ia  (From  «,  priv.  and  ^nurof, 
death  ;  so  called  because  its  flowers  do 
not  wither  easily.)  The  immortal  pUnt. 
A  name  given  to  tansey :  because  when 
stuffed  up  the  nose  of  a  dead  corpse,  it  is 
said  to  prevent  putrefaction.  See  Tanace* 
turn.  It  means  also  immortality.  The 
name  of  an  antidote  of  Gialen,  and  another 
ofOribasius:  it  is  the  name  also  of  a  col- 
lyriuro  described  by  Atius,  and  of  many 
other  compositions. 

Athaicor.  (Arab.)  A 'chymical  di- 
gesting  furnace. 

Ateaba.  (From  tiBap,  com.)  A  panada, 
or  pap  for  children,  made  of  bruised  com. 

Atheba.  a  plaster  in  much  repute 
among  the  ancienis. 

Athebatoridii.  a  thick  glass  cover 
formerly  used  fur  chymical  purposes . 

Atseniobis  GATAPOTiuK.  The  name  of 
a  pill  in  Celsus's  writings. 

Athebippob.  Athemppum,  XHaMtnyr^ 
nea.    The  name  of  a  coUyrium. 

ATHEROMA.  {A^fctpuL,  pulse,  pap.^ 
An  encysted  tumour  that  contains  a  son 
substance  of  the  consistence  of  a  poultice. 

Atbobor.    (Arab.)  a  chymical  furnace. 

Athtwa.  (From  «,  neg.  and  dv/uoc, 
courage.)  Pusillanimity.  Despondence 
synonymous  with  melancholia. 

Atibcar.    (Arab.)    Borax. 

ATLAS.  (From  atxhm,  to  sustain,  be- 
cause it  sustains  the  head ;  or  from  the  fa- 
ble of  Atlas,  who  was  supposed  to  support 
the  world  upon  his  shoulders.)  The  name 
of  the  first  cervical  vertebra.  Thb  vertebra 
differs  very  much  from  the  others.  (See 
Vertebra,)  It  has  no  spinous  process  which 
would  prevent  the  neck  from  being  bent 
backwards,  but  in  its  place  it  has  a  small 
eminence.  The  g^reat  foramen  of  this  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  verte- 
bra. Its  body,  which  is  small  and  thin,  is 
nevertheless  firm  and  hard.  It  is  some- 
what like  a  ring,  and  is  distinguished  into 
its  mat  arch,  which  serves  in  the  place  of 
its  body,  and  its  emaii  poeterior  arcfi  The 
atlas  b  joined  superiorly  to  the  head  by 
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^ioglymuf ;  and  tofenorly,  to  the  tecoad 
cervical  vertebra,  by  meAiit  of  the  inferior 
oblique  procciies  and  the  odontoid  process 
by  irochoidej*. 

A  (  MOSPHERB.  (Prom  tO/jtot,  vapour 
an^f  ^'ftufA,  a  globe.  Tiie  eUstic  invisibk 
fluKt  N^'hich  tiurrounds  the  earth  to  an  un- 
kitou  n  height  and  encloses  it  on  all  sides. 

Neither  the  properties  nor  the  compoai* 
tton  of  the  atmosphere  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied mudithe  attention  of  tlie  sncienu. 

Aristotle  considered  it  as  one  of  the  four 
elements,  situated  between  the  regions  of 
^atef  and  Jlre,  and  mingled  with  two  ea> 
haiatiotu,  the  dnf  and  the  MMtl  .•  the  first 
of  which  occasioned  thunder,  lightning, 
and  wind  i  while  the  second  prodticed  rain, 
snow,  und  hail. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancients  were  vag«ie 
oorjj'CTures,  until  the  matter  was  explained 
by  the  sagaciiy  of  Hales,  and  of  those  phi- 
lo«''i>herS  who  followed  his  career. 

Boyle  proved  bejrond  a  doubt,  that  the 
atmosphere  contained  two  distinct  fub- 
atances: — 

1.  An  elastic  fluid  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  air, 

2.  Waver  m  a  sUte  of  vapour. 
Besides  *Uiese  two  bodies  it  was  supposed 

that  the  atmosphere  contained  a  great  vari- 
oty  of  other  aubsUnces  which  were  continu- 
ally mixing  with  it  firom  the  earth,  and 
which  oficn  altered  its  properties  and  ren- 
dered it  noxious  or  fatal.  Since  the  disco- 
very of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  Dr.  BUu:k,  it 
has  been  asceruined  that  this  elastic  flu- 
id always  constitutes  a  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere, 
therefore,  are  :— 

1.  Air. 

2.  Water. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas. 

4.  Unknown  bodies. 

For  the  properties,  composition  and  ac- 
count of  the  first.  See  ^ir. 

2.  ITaler-— That  the  atmosphere  contains 
water,  has  been  always  known.  The  rain  and 
dew  which  so  often  precipitate  from  i:,  the 
clouds  and  fogs  with  which  it  is  often  oh- 
acured,  and  which  deposit  moisture  on  all 
bodies  exposed  to  them,  have  demonstrated 
its  existence  in  every  age.  Even  when  the 
atmosphere  is  perfectly  transparent,  water 
may  be  extracted  from  it  in  abundance  by 
certain  substances.  Thus  if  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  be  exposed  to  air,  it  gradual- 
ly  attiacta  so  much  moisture,  that  its  weight 
18  increased  more  than  three  times :  it  is 
converted  into  diluted  acid,  from  which 
the  water  may  be  separated  by  distillation. 
Substances  which  have  the  property  of  ab- 
stracting water  from  the  atmosphere,  have 
received  the  epithet  of  hygrowopic^  because 
they  point  out  the  presence  of  that  water. 
Sulphuric  acid,  the  fixed  alkalieii^  muri- 
at  of  lime^  nitrat  of  lime,  and  in  genend 


all  ddiqueaoent  aalts»  posaets  this  property. 
The  greater  number  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble  bodies  likewise  possess  it.  Many  of 
them  take  ^ater  from  moist  air,  but  rive 
it  out  again  to  the  air  when  dry. 
These  bodies  augment  in  btdk  when  they 
receive  moisture,  and  diminish  again  when 
they  paK  with  it  Hence  some  of  them 
have  been  employed  as  hygrometerB  or 
measurers  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  con- 
tained m  the  air  around  them.  This  they 
do  by  means  of  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  their  length,  occasioned  by  the  addition 
or  abstraction  of  moisture.  This  change 
of  length  is  precisely  marked  by  means  of 
an  index.  The  most  mgenious  and  accurate 
hygrometers,  are  those  of  Saiusiire  attd 
Deluc^  In  the  first,  the  substance  emplsj- 
ed  to  mark  the  moisture  ts  a  human  hair, 
which  by  its  contractions  and  dilatations  is 
made  to  turn  round  an  index.  In  the'  second, 
inst^Ml  of  a  hair,  a  Very  fine  thin  slip  of 
whalebone  is  employed.  The  scale  is  di- 
vided into  1000.  The  beginning  of  the 
scale  indicates  extreme  dryness,  the  end 
of  it  indicates  extreme  moisture.  It 
is  graduated  by  placing  it  first  in  air  made 
as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  salts,  and 
afWwards  in  air  saturated  with  moisture. 
This  gives  the  extremes  of  the  scale,  and 
the  mterval  between  them  ia  divided  into 
100  equal  parts. 

The  water,  which  constitutes  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  atmosphere,  is  chymically 
combined  with  air ;  but  it  exists  in  two 
different  states.  A  small  portion  is  held 
in  solution  in  the  state  of  water,  but  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  is  in  the  state  of  an 
elastic  fluid,  who^  specific  gravity  is  to 
that  of  air  as  10  to  12,  and  chymically  com- 
bined with  air  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
gas  is  combined  with  another.  As  the 
quantity  of  the  water  contained  in  the  at- 
mosphere varies  considerably,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertuii  its  amount  with  any  degree 
of accuracy. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  §'a«.— The  existence  of 
carbonic  gas  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  was  observed  by  Dr.  Black 
immediately  after  he  had  ascertained  the 
nature  of  that,  peculiar  fluid.  If  we  ex- 
pose a  pure  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  gradually  converted  into 
a  carbonat  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  fact,  which  liaid  been  long 
knftwn,  rendered  the  inference  that  car- 
bonic acid  gas  existed  in  the  atmospliere 
unavoidable  as  soon  as  the  difference 
between  a  pure  alkali  and  its  carbonat 
had  been  ascertained  to  depend  upon  that 
acid.  Not  only  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
absorb  carbonic  acid  when  expsed  to 
the  air,  but  several  of  the  metalhc  ozydes 
also. 

Carbonic  aeid  gas  not  only  forms  a  con« 
stituent  part  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 
auriace  of  the  earth,  but  at  the  greatest 
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heightt  wfaidk  the  kidtfitry  of  nan  hat  been 
sUe  to  penetrate.  Banssore  fbatid  it  at 
the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  the  hifhett  poiat 
Ciihe  old  oontinent ;  a  point  covered  with 
eternal  8Q0W»  and  not  exposed  to  the  influ- 
eace  of  Tegetables  or  animals.  Lime  wa- 
ter diluted  With  itiowa  weight  of  dittUled 
waier»  formed  a  pellicle  on  iu  surface  afVer 
aii  hoar  and  three  quarters  exposure  to  the 
open  air  on  that  mountain  ;  and  slips  of 
paper  moteiisd  with  pure  pot-ash,  aoc^i- 
red  the  poperty  of  effervescii^  widi  acids 
aAer  bemi^  exposed  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
the  same  place.  This  wak  at  a  height  no 
less  than  15,666  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the 
•ea.  HnmboAt  has  more  lately  ascertaiaed 
the  existence  of  this  gas  in  air,  brought  by 
Mr.Gamenn  from  a  height  not  less  than 
42a0  ieet  above  the  surftce  of  the  earth, 
to  which  hei^t  he  had  risen  in  an  air- 
balloon.  Thu  fact  b  a  sofllcient  proof 
that  the  presense  of  carbooie  acid  in  air 
does  not  depend  npoa  the  vicittty  of  the 
earth. 

Jiom  as  carbonic  acid  gas  is  considerably 
hesrier  than  air,  it  could  not  rise  to  great 
heights  in  the  atmosphere  unless  k  entered 
into  combination  with  the  air.  We  are 
warranted,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  caiw 
bonic  acid  is  not  meiely  mechanically  mix- 
ed, but  it  is  chymicaUy  corabiaed  whh 
the  other  constituent  parts  of  the  atmoa- 
phfte.  It  is  to  the  affinity  which  exists  b^ 
twaen  caibooic  acid  and  air  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  rspidity  with  which  it  dis- 
perses itself  through  the  atmosphere,  not- 
withstandiiy  its  great  specific  gravity. 
Fontana  mixed  20,00  cubic  mches  of  car- 
boittc  sod  gas  with  the  air  of  a  close  room, 
and  yet  half  an  boor  after  he  could  not 
discover  the  traces  of  carixxuc  acid  in  that 
air.  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  veir  soon 
loses  the  whole  of  the  combined  gas. 
And  when  a  phial  fiill  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  lef^  uncorked,  the  gas,  as  Bergman  fist 
ascertained,  verv  soon  disappears,  and  the 
phial  is  fiNoid  wed  with  eommon  air. 

It  is  owing  to  this  strong  affinity  between 
air  and  caibonic  acid  gas,  that  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  detect  the  preseaee  of  that  gaa  in 
air  by  tlie  common  tests.  AtmoM>heric  air 
does  not  nender  UoK  water  turbid,  though 
agitated  widi  it  ever  so  long,  or  made  to 
pass  th/otigh  it  in  ever  so  great  a  quantity. 
Neither  has  it  any  ef^t  upon  the  most  db- 
licate  vegetable  blues.  The  great  quanti- 
ty of  air  with  which  it  is  combined,  enve- 
lopes it  in  such  a  manner  that  these  bodies 
are  not  powerful  enough  to  abstractit.  We 
must^Dploy  for  that  purpose  substances 
which  have  a  rery  atrone' affiuty  for  that 
acid^asthe  alkalies,  milk  ofli roe, 8(c.  These 
substances  detect  its  presence  by  acqiiinng 
theproperty  of effiervescinf^  with  acids. 

liie  difficulty  of  separating  this  ^  from 
ar  hfB  hitherto  premted  the  possibili^of 


detefHimSog  with  aeeuwjr  the  ttiiOvto 

ouantitv  of  it  in  a  given  biA  of  air  y  but 
from  the  experiments  which  have  beea 
made,  we  may  conclude  with  some  degnt 
of  confidence,  that  it  i«  not  very  different 
fhm  0.01.  From  the  experiments  of  Hum- 
bolt,  it  appeara  to  vary  from  a005  to  OJOh 
This  vanatiou  will  by  no  means  appear  im- 
probable, if  we  eonaider  that  immense 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  must  be 
constantly  mixing  with  the  atmosphere, 
as  k  is  formed  by  the  Mspiraiioa  of  ani- 
mals, by  comboition,  tad  several  other 
Esses  which  are  going  on  continual- 
The  quantity,  indeed,  which  is  dailf 
id  by  these  procesaes  is  ao  great,  ttiat 
at.  first  tight  it  appears  astonShing  that 
it  does  not  increase  rapidly.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  an  increase  would  be  fiUaL 
as  air  containiig  ai  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
tinguishes light  and  is  noxious  to  animals. 
But  there  is  reason  to  oonclude,  that  thbi 
gas  is  decomposed  by  vegetable  as  raindlv 
fli  it  forms. 

4.  B»Se9j9tmdh  tke  alMM^Atfra«— From 
whai  has  been  advanced,  it  appears  that 
the  atmoephere  consisU  chiefly  of  three 
distinct  elastic  fluids  united  together  by 
chymical  affinity ;  namely,  air,  vapour,  and 
carbonic  acid  ns  \  differing  in  their  pro. 
portions  at  diifereat  times  and  in  diffij^it 
phM:et;  the  average  proportion  of  eeck  is 

9a6  air 
1.0  carbonic  acid 
0.4  water 

100.0 
But  besides  these  bodies  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  constituent  parU  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  existence  of  several  other 
bodies  has  been  suspected  in  it.  It  is  not 
meant  in  this  place  to  include  among  tboae 
bodies  electric  matter,  or  the  substance  of 
clouds  and  ibg^s,  and  those  other  bodies 
which  are  considered  as  the  active  agents 
In  the  phenomena  of  meteorologv,  but 
merely  those  foreign  bodies  which  have 
beea  occarioaally  found  or  suspected  in 
air.  Concerning  these  bodies,  howaver, 
very  little  sattsmctorjr  is  known  at  ore- 
sent,  as  we  are  not  m  possession,  or  in- 
struments sufficiently  delicate  to  ascertain 
their  pfesence.  We  can  mdeed  detect  se- 
veral of  them  actually  mixing  with  air,  but 
what  becomes  of  them  afUarwai^  we  are 
unaMe  to  say. 

1.  Hydrogen  gas  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  air  situated  near  the  crater  of  vol- 
canoes, and  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may 
exist  always  in  a  ve^  small  proportion  in 
the  atmosphere }  but  this  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained till  some  method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  combined  with  a 
great  proportion  of  air  be  discovered. 

5.  Carbonated  hydrogen  gas  is  often 
emitted  by  marshes  in  considerable  quant  i- 
ties  during  hot  weather.    But  its^iesenae 
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with  air,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  t>ow- 
erild  action  which  they  produce  on  the  hu- 
man body,  have  attracted  a  peat  deal  of 
attention.  TbeA  are  known  by  the  name 
of  contagion. 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
atmosphere  in  different  places,  as  far  as  re- 
spects its  effects  apKMi  the  human  body,tMS 
been  considered  as  an  established  point  in 
all  ages,  toencesome  places  have  been 
celebi-ated  as  healthy,  and  others  avoided 
as  pernicious,  to  the  human  constitution. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  pits  and  mines  the 
air  is  oflen  in  such  a  state  as  to  suffocate 
almost  instantaneously  those  who  attempt 
^o  breathe  it  SotKt  places  are  f^quented 
by  peculiar  diseases.  It  is  known  tiiat  those 
'  who  are  much  in  the  apartments  of  personb 
ill  of  certain  maladies,  are  extremely  apt 
to  catch  the  infection ;  and  in  prisons  and 
other  places,  where  crowds  otpeople  are 
confined  together,  when  diseases  once  con- 
mence,  they  are  wont  to  make  dreadfitl 
havoc.  In  all  these  cases  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  a  certain  noxious  matter  is  dts- 
solved  by  the  air,  and  that  it  is  the  action 
of  this  matter  which  produces  the  mis- 
chief. 

This  noxious  matter  is  in  many  cues 
readily  distinguished  by  the  peculitf  ly  dis- 
tfreeable  smell  which  it  communicates  to 
the  ur.  No  dbuht  this  matter  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  diseases  which  it  commtuii- 
cates,  and  the  substance  from  which  it  has 
originated.  Morveau  lately  attempted  to 
ascertain  its  nature ;  but  he  soon  found 
the  cbymical  tests  hitherto  discovered  al- 


together insufibient  for  that  purpose.  He 
has  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that 
this  contagious  matter  is  of  fi  oompound 
nature, and  that  it  is  destroj^ed  altogether  by 
certain  ageaU,  particularly  by  those  gase- 
ous bodies  which  readily  part  with  their 
oxygen.  He  expoaed  infi»cted  air  to  the 
action  of  various  bodies,  and  hejpdgedof 
the  result  by  the  effect  which  ^ete  iNl- 
dies  had  in  destroying  the  fetid  smeU  of 
the  air.  The  following  is  the  result  of  hia 
experiments. 

1.  Odorous  bodies,  such  as  benzoin,  aro- 
matic plants,  &g  have  no  effect  whatever. 
%  Neither  have  the  solutions  of  myrrb, 
benzoin^  &c.  in  aikahol,  though  agitated  in 
infected  air.  3.  Pyrolignous  acid  is  e^iual- 
ly  inert.  4.  Gunpowder«  when  fired  in  in* 
fected  air,  displaces  a  portion  of  it ;  bat 
what  remiuns  still  retama  its  f^tid  odour. 
5.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect ;  sulphur- 
ous acid  weakens  the  odour,  but  doea 
not  destroy  it.  6.  Acetous  acid  diminishes 
the  odour,  but  its  action  is  slow  and  in- 
complete. 7.  Acetic  acid  acts  instantly, 
and  destroys  the  f^tid  odour  of  infect^ 
air  completely.  8.  The  fumes  of  nitric 
acid,  first  employed  by  Dr.  Carmichael 
Smith,  are  equally  efficacious.  9.  Muri- 
atic acid  gas,  first  pointed  out  as  a  proper 
agent  by  Morveau  himself,  is  MuaUy  ef- 
fectual.  10.  But  the  most  powerral  agent 
is  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas,  first  proposed  bw 
Mr.  Cruickshanks,  and  now  employed  witb 
the  g^reatest  success  in  the  British  navy  and 
military  hospitals. 

.  Thus  there  are  four  substances  wbic^h 
have  the  property  of  destroying  contsgiom 
matter,  and  of  punfyii«  the  air :  but  aeetie 
acid  cannot  easily  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantit}r,  and  in  a  state  of  sufficient  con- 
centration to  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Nitric  acid  is  attended  with  inconvenience, 
because  it  is  almost  always  contaminated 
with  nitrous  gas.  Muriatic  acid  and  ozy- 
muriatic  add  are  not  attended  with  tbeae 
inconveniences  ;  the  last  deserves  the  pre- 
ference, because  it  acts  with  greater  ener- 
g3r  and  rapidity.  All  that  is  necessiuT  h  to 
mix  together  two  parts  of  salt  with  one 
part  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  to 
place  the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel  in  the 
mfected  chamber,  and  to  ponr  upon  it  two 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  fumes  of 
eXy-muiiatic  acid  are  immediately  exhaled, 
&1  the  chamber,  and  destroy  the  conta- 
gion, 

Atogbia.  (From  «,  neg.  and  takx,  off- 
aprmg ;  from  nrmrmf  to  bring  forth,)  Ina- 
bility, to  brii^  forth  children.  Difficult 
labour. 

ATONIC.  Rdaxed,  diminotion  of 
streng^,  weakness,  debUity. . 

ATONY.  (From  «,  neg.  andv«Msto 
extend.)    Adefi^ctof  omscularpoWer.   . 

AraAKUAmiJi  CATSULX.  Set  GlanduU 
remale9, 
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AnuBKia.    Black  bile,  or  mebnoholy. 

ATBA.CHBLUS.  (Prom  «e,  priy.  indTpst* 
;t«^«  tbt  neck.)     61iort4ieckcd. 

ATftAOKWK.  VUna,  C1emati%  arihra^ 
gene  of  Tbeophnstus*.  The  ClemaiU  vital- 
ba  of  Linnsus.  The  traveUer'i  joy ;  a 
conunon  •brub  in  our  hedges.  It  U  said 
to  have  cauatic  qualitiea  and  to  raise  a  blis- 
ter when  applied  to  the  akin. 

Atbambftum  sit^bium.  a  name  of 
green  vitriol. 

ATBisiiL  (From  «,  neg.  and  ttrf^m^  to 
perforate^  Atrtia,  Imperforation.  A 
disease  yrheie  the  anus  or  genitals  have 
not  their  usual  orifice. 

Atbktaaum.  (Prom  at,  neg.  and  t^om, 
to  perlbrate.)  A  suppression  of  urine  horn 
the  menses  being  retained  in  the  vagina. 

Atbicbs.  (From  flt,  priv.  and  %(f,  hair.) 
Snail  tubercles  about  the  anus  upon  which 
haira  will  not  grow.    VnteliuM. 

Atbtci.  Small  sinuses  in  the  rectum* 
which  do  npt  reach  so&r  up  as  to  pesfo- 
rate  into  its  cavity. 

ATRIPLfiX  FCETroA.  Atripiex  •lido, 
l^ttoana.  Gar9mimm,  Baphexm  Ch^tnH" 
fodtumfifMitn.  BHtumfmHditm.  •tink- 
mg  orach.  The  very  mitd  smell  of  this 
plant,  Chenop9dhtmvuhariat  f^&a  inU' 
gmrrSmU  rhombeo'-voatU,  JUri6u9  eengkme' 
rwtU  axUaribu9t  of  Linnaeus,  induced  phy- 
sicians to  exhibit  it  in  hysterteal  diseases. 
It  is  now  superseded  by  more  active  prepa- 
rations. 

Atr'ipliz  BoarBBSis.  The  systematic 
mmie  for  the  a»iplex  %ativa  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias.   See  Mriplex  tativa. 

AmmxK  SATivA,  The  herb  and  seed 
of  this  plant,  .4<f^a;  hertemeU  caule  ereeU 
kerbaeeo,  foiit  tnatupdaribtUt  of  Linnaeut, 
lunre  baen  eihibhed  medicinaUv  as  anti- 
scorbutics, but  the  praetioe  of  the  pre- 
sent fiay  appears  to  have  totally  Kjeeted 
them. 

ATBOPA.  XrnmAnft9^\he^deA9 
otDestiny ;  sO  caHed  feom  its  Iktal^flbets.) 
The  deaffly  night-shade. 

Tbe  name  ot  a  genus  of  plants  iu  the 
linniean  ^stem.  Claes,  PerUamdritu  Or* 
der,  MomogynU. 

Atbopa  BBiaawnnrA.  The  systenuoic 
name  for  the  'belladonna  of  tbe  pharmac^ 
poeias.    See  BeUt^nma.  ' 

Atbopa  XAjniBAi^Ba.  Ttie  systematic 
name  for  the  ^«it  i^uch  afibrds  the  rrndkc 
moHdagot^  of  tbe  pbarmacqpeeias.     See 

ATEOKillA.    8ee4lrf^y. 

ATSOPIfr.  ^nra  -m  neg.  and  t^k^  to 
nomish.)  Atraplda,  MmnmmtM,  Nerfous 
censMnptioo.  This  disease  is  marked  by 
a  gradual  wasting  of  the  body,  unaccompa- 
nied either  by  a  difficulty  of  breathhig, 
cough,  or  any  evident  forer,  but  usually 
attended  wkh  a  loss  of  appeti^  and  iai- 
pjured  iligeslioik    It  is  arranged  by  CuUn 


in  tbe  cfan  cachexia^  and  order  macnre$. 
There  are  four  species : — 

1.  When  it  takes  place  fh>m  too  copious 
evacuations,  it  is  termed  atrophia  inanitO' 
rum  s  by  others  called  tabet  nutricum  f — 90- 
datoria  /— ^  oanguijhixu,  &c. 

%  When  l^m  famine,  atrophia fameUfi^ 
rxim, 

3.  When  from  corrupted  «itrim«nt,a#rs- 
phia  eacochymica, 

4.  And  when  from  an  interruplioQ  in  the 
digestive  organs,  atrophia  dtbiUum, 

The  atrophy  of  children,  is  called  palda* 
tropia.  The  causae  which  commonly  gite 
rise  to  atrophy,  ave  a  poor  diet,  unwhole- 
some aift,  excess  in  venery,  fluor  albus,  se- 
vere evacuations,  continulni^  to  give  atiek 
too  long,  a  free  use  of  spmtuous  liciuois, 
mental  uneasiness,  and  worms ;  but  it  fft* 
quently  comas  on  without  any  evident 
cause.  Along  wilh  the  loss  nf  apatite  and 
impaired  digestion,  there  is  a  dimimition  of 
atrength,  the  fisbce  is  pale  and  Moated,  the 
natural  heat  of  the  body  is  ^mewhat  di- 
miniahed,  and  the  lower  extremities  are 
cadematous.  Atroohy,  ariae  from  whatever 
cause  it  mmr,  is  usumly  very  difficult  to  cure, 
and  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  dropsy. 

ATT^NUANTS.  {Attemuantia,  sc  medi- 
eamentai  from  attemWf  to  make  thin.) 
Diluents.  Those  substances  ate  so  termed, 
which  possess  a  ixywer  of  imparting  to 
the  blood  a  more  thin  and  more  duid  con- 
sistence than  it  had  previous  to  their  exhi* 
bition  ;  sush  are,  mgua,  $erwm  kutis^  dec. 

ATTOUL£N8  AUQ»M.  (Attoikno  , 
from  atttti»,  to  lift  tip.)  AtfUent  awicuUt 
of  Alhinus  and  Douglas ;  Superior  aurio  of 
Winslow,  and  AMiene  awriculam  of  Cov- 
per.  A  common  muscle  of  the  ear,  vhicli 
arises,  thin,  broad,  and  teivdinous,  fiom  the 
tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  from  which 
it  is  almost  inseparable,  whftre  it  covers  tbe 
aponenroiis  of  the  temporal  im^scle  ;  aiif 
is  mserted  in^o  the  upper  pan  of  the  ear, 
opposite  to  the  ant^etix.  Its  usft  is  to 
draw  the  ear  upwards^  and  to  tnake  the 
parts  into  which  it  is  inserted,  tense. 

AraoLmuM  ocuii.  One  of  the  seeti-mus- 
dku  which  lie  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
globe  and  pulls  up  tbe  eye. 

Attovitvs  MOBBtrs.  (From  attono,  to 
sitfprise  $  so  called  because  the  person  falls 
down  suddenly,)  AtUmittu  ohtpor.  The 
apoplexy  aiide|)i)epsy. 

ATTHACTION.  (From  attraho^  to  at- 
tract.   Affinity.) 

The  terms  attraction,  or  affinity,  and  re^ 
pnlsion^  in  the  Uniguage  of  modjsm  phi- 
losophers, are  employed  merely  as  the 
exjlresiton  of  the  fi^neral  facts,  that 
tlie  masses  or  particles  of  matter  have 
a  tcndflQcy  to  approach  to,  or  to  recede 
from  one  another,  and  to  unite  to,  or  re- 
pel each  other,  under  certain  ctrcuaKtAiH 
ce» 
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All  bodies  ha\'e  a  teudeocy  or  power  to 
attract  eac^  other  more  or  leas,  and  it  is 
this  power  which  is  called  attraction. 

Attraction  is  mutual,  it  extends  to  inde^ 
finite  distances.  All  bodies  whatever,  as 
well  as  their  component  elementary  par- 
tielei,  are  endued  with  it  It  is  not  annihi- 
Islted,  at  how  great  a  distance  soever  we 
suppose  them  to  be  plsced  from  each 
other;  ^ettlier  does  it  disappear  though  they 
be  arranged  ever  so  near  each  other. 

The  nature  of  this  reciprocal  attraction, 
or  at  least  the  cause  whicn  produees  it,  is 
altogether  unknown  to  us.  Whether  it  be 
inherent  in  aU  matter,  or  whether  it  be  the 
consequence  of  some  other  agsnt,  are 
Questions  beyond  the  reach  of  human  un« 
^ratsnding;  but  its  eiistence  is  nerertbe* 
less  certain. 

Proqfl  ofattraetkn. 

That  the  power  of  attraction  rrally  exists 
la  obvious  from  the  slightest  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  It,is  proved  with 
mathematical  certainty  that  the  eclestia). 
bodies,  which  constitute  the  solar  system, 
are  urged  towards  each  otlier  by  a  foroe 
which  preserves  them  in  their  orbits.  It 
is  further  proved  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
this  plsnetary  attraction  is  possessed  not 
only  by  the  heavenly  bodies  as  wholes, 
but  that  it  also  extends  to  the  smaller  par- 
ticles t>f  which  they  are  formed,  as  may  be 
evhiced  by  means  of  the  following  experi- 
ment!. 

/Vr#«.-»If  we  place  two  or  more  globules 
of  mercury  on  a  dry  glass  or  esrth^  plate, 
and  push  them  gently  towsrds  each  other, 
the  globules  will  attract  each  other, 
and  rorm  one  mass  or  sphere  greater  in 
bulk  but  precisely  the  same  in  nature. 

Sevndlsi-^U  9.  i>kite  of  clean  glass,  per- 
fectly diy,  be  lud  on  a  large  globule  of 
mercuiy,  the  globule,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  applied  to  it,  continues  to  preserve 
its  spherical  form ;  if  we  p^raduaUy  charge 
the  plate  with  weiglifs  carefully,  the  glo- 
bule will  be  depressed  and  become  thinner 
and  thinner ;  but  if  we  affain  remove  the 
weights  fiojn  the  plate,  the  mercury  will 
instantly  recover  its  globular  figure  and 
push  up  the  glass  before  it 

InboththeM  experiments  we  see  that 
there  exists  an  attraction  between  the  par- 
ticles of  mepcurys  iA  the  first,  the  globules 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  plate  of  glass 
leave  this  substance  completely,  they  at- 
tract each  other  and  form  a  sphere  greater 
in  bulk.  A  mere  inert  fluid  would  in  any 
case  retain  the  fiffure  it  once  possessed.  It. 
could  not  be  endued  with  a  globular  form 
unless  a  real  reciprocal  attraction  among 
its  particles,  took  place,  which  in  the  latter 
experiment  is  still  more  striking,  fbr  it 
there  is  not  only  superior  to  gravitation, 
but  actually  overcomes  an  external  force. 

THlrd^.— If  aglass  tube  of  a  fine  bore 


be  immersed  in  water,  contained  in  wnf 
vessel,  the  fluid  will  ascend  to  a  certain 
height  within  the  tube  above  its  kvel,  and 
its  elevation  in  several  tubes  ot  different 
sizes  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  diameter 
of  their  bores. 

This  kind  of  attraction  which  takes 
place  as  well  in  iKkeuo  as  in  the  open  air, 
has  been  called  capillary  attraction.  It  ia 
this  attraction  which  causes  water  to  rise 
in  sponee,  cloth,  sugar,  sand,  &c.  for  aH 
these  substances  may  be  considered  as  fine 
tubes  in  which  the  fluid  ascends. 

Remark, — ^The  ascension  of  fluids  ui  g^lass 
tubes  of  a  fine  bore  succeeds  best  when 
the  inside  of  the  tube  has  been  previous^ 
moistened,  which  may  conveniently  be 
done  by  blowing  through  it  with  the  mouth. 
And  it  the  water  be  coloured  with  a  little 
red  or  black  ink,  its  ascension  will  be  move 
obvious,  pairticulari^  if  the  tube  be  bekl 
against  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

#Vicrf  A^.— If  two  pUtes  of  glass  previ- 
ously wetted,  be  made  to  meet  on  one  side* 
and  be  kept  open  at  the  other,  at  a  small 
distance,  by  the  interposition  of  a  shill^^ 
or  any  other  thin  substance,  and  then  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  fluid  will  ascend  be- 
tween  the  two  plates  unequally.  Its  upper 
surfiu^  will  form  a  curve,  in  which  the 
heights  of  the  several  points  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  will  be  to  one  another  re- 
eiprocally,  as  their  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  line  in  which  the  plates  meet. 
The  ratio  of  this  attraction  is  therefore  as 
the  tiquares  of  the  increments  with  which 
thefOates  open. 

Here  then  we  have  two  other  hwtances 
that  an  attraction  prevaHs  among  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies.  For  in  both  cases  part  of 
thefluid  has  left  the  contiguous  mass,  ooii* 
trary  to  the  laws  of  gravitation.  It  is 
drawn  up  as  it  were,  or  attracted  by  the 
tube  or  plate  of  glass. 

JV^A^.— If  we  immerse*  a  piece  of  tin, 
lead,  bismuth,  silver,  or  gold,  m  mercury, 
and  draw  itjout  again  immediately,the  mer- 
cury will  attract  the  metal,  and  the  lat- 
ter w^il  carry  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
fi>rmer  which  will  stick  to  it  so  ob- 
stinately as  to  be  videpatable  by  mere 
friction. 

There  exists  therefore  an  attraction  be- 
tween the  diil^rent  metals  brought  in  con- 
tact with  each  other. 

S!u?C%.«'If  a  small  stick  be  dipt  in  water 
or  any  other  fluid,  and  drawn  -  out  i^^»  n 
drop  will  be  found  hM]irtng  at  the  eoa  of  it 
of  a  spherical  form.  Tht  drop  is  spherical, 
because  each  particle  of  the  fluid  exerts  aA 
equal  force  in  every  direction,  drawing 
otber  particles  towards  it  on  every  side  as 
far  as  its  power  extends.  . 

Thus  the  very  formation  of  drops  ob- 
viously demonstrates  that  there  must  exist 
a  cause  which  produces  that  efl^tr    This 
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cuiiot  be  grtiFity,  fcr  agieeable  to  ezpe- 
rifiDce  that  is  rather  an  obstacle  to  the 
formation  rf  drops  ;  since  by  the  weight 
4)f  the  particles,  large  globules  resting  on 
jKilid  bodies  are  flattened,  and  their  regular 
^herical  form  prevented. 

To  explain  this  phaerKunenon  there  re- 
mains only  the  povirer  of  attraction,  acting 
between  the  particles  of  the  liquid  body ; 
to  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  particles  of  a 
substance  reciprocally  attract  each  other 
with  equal  force,  and  their  aptitude  for  be- 
ing mored  upon  one  another  be  great 
enou^  to  overcome  any  impediment  to 
their  motion,  it  follows  by  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  that  the  equilibrium  of  4lie  at* 
tractive  forces  can  only  take  place  when 
the  mass  has  received  a  globular  form. 

Hence  it  is  that  all  liquid  bodies  assume 
a  spherical  figure  when  suffered  to  Ml 
through  the  air,  or  form  drops. 
JHvinon  of  attraction, 
Thou^  we  are  unable  to  discover  the 
cause  ot  the  mutual  attraction,  experience 
has  proved  to  us  that  this  agency  follows 
certain  conditions  or  laws ;  for  similar 
phenomena  alwa3rs  present  themselves, 
whenever  thetircumstances  of  experiment 
are  the  same. 

Observaticm  has  taught  us  that  attraction 
takes  place  between  bodies  of  the  same 
kind,  and  bo^es  of  a  difierent  kind.  The 
first  is  called  attraetitn  of  t^gregation^  also 
C9rpu9CiUar  attraction  ,•  molecular  attraction  ; 
and  QttracHon  of  cotteoUm^  or  the  cohesi^ 
power. 

The  latter  is  termed  chymkal  aitraction, 
ehymkal  ajhuty,  or  affinity  of  composition, 
ATTmacmov  or  AeemsoATioir. 
Corpuscular  attraction,  or  attraction  of 
cohesion  or  amegation,  is  that  power  by 
wieans  of  which  tbe  similar  particles  of 
bodies  attract  each  other,  and  oecome  uni- 
ted into  ooe  mass,  without  changing,  in  the 
kast  the  cfavmical  properties  th^  possess- 
ed before  their  umon.  The  bodies  may  be 
tn  a  solid,  fluid,  or  seiifotm  state. 

This  attraction  isdifleient  in  diflferent 
bodies.  It  is  alwavs  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  )K>wer  of  repuuion,  or  the  quantity  of 
ealoric  interposed  between  the  particles  of 
the  aodng  bodies. 

It  becomes  obvious  from  this,  that  the 
agencjr  of  attnctloo  of  aggregation  consists 
in  a  mere  successive  and  constant  accumu- 
lataon  of  similar  ptfticles  mto  one  mass ; 
and  that  it  produces  adherence  of  surface, 
or  apparent  contact  in  the  ratio  of  the  sur- 
fiuse. 

This  foice  is  inherent  in  all  the  particles 
of  aU  bo^n  (caloric  and  light  perhaps 
excepted;) -we  never  find  the  particles  of 
bodies  in  a  detached  state,  but  constantly 
in  maases  of  greater  or  smaller  magnitude, 
made  op  of  an  indefinite  number  of  parti- 
cles united  together  by  virtue  of  the  force 
,4{fc(Aienoii* 


The  simplest  ease  of  the  exertion  of  the 
attraction  of  aggr^tion  b  that,  where 
two  bodies  placed  in  mutual  contact  with 
each  other  form  a  direct  imion  without 
changing  thehr  chymical  properties:  thus 
if  dinerent  particles  of  sulphur  be  melted 
together,  they  form  a  uniform  mass  or 
whole,  the  particles  of  which  are  held  to- 
gether by  virtue  of  the  power  of  attraction 
of  aggregation,  but  the  properties  of  the 
body  are  not  altered. 

The  same  effect  takes  place  when  pieces 
of  the  same  metal,  or  particles  of  fesiR^ 
wax,  &c  are  united  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  force  of  this  attraction  in  solid  bodies 
mi^  be  measured  by  the  weight  necessary 
to  demolish  it  Thus  if  a  rod  of  metal^ 
glass,  wood,  Sec.  be  suspended  in  a  pefrpen- 
dicufair  direction,  and  weights  be  attached 
to  its  lower  extremity  till  Uie  rod  is  broken 
1^  them,  the  weight  attached  to  the  rod 
just  before  it  broke  is  the  measure  of  tlie 
Qohesive  force  of  the  rod. 

Lava  ofattraeiion  (^aggregation. 

1.  The  agency  of  attraction  of  aggrega- 
tion acts  only  at  insensible  distances;  its 
force  increases  as  the  distance  of  the  bodies 
presented  to  each  other  decreases,  and  as 
the  mahcet  of  spparent  contact  are  more 
numerous  :  thus,  u  we  take  two  sections  of 
a  leaden  ball,  having  each  a  flat  and  smooth 
surfiM:e,  and  press  them  forcibly  together, 
they  will  cohere,  and  a  considerable  eflbrt 
is  necessary  to  force  them  asunder :  so  also 
two  plates  of  glass  wetted  with  a  little  wa- 
ter to  fill  np  their  inequalities,  when  laid 
together,  will  cohere ;  and  two  pieces  of 
marble  hanng  each  a  flat,  smooth,  and  well 
polished  sur&ce,  when  moistened  and  slipt 
upon  each  other  with  a  gentle  pressure,  wdl 
unite,  and  a  considerable  force  is  required 
to  separate  them.  But  if  the  two  substan- 
ces placed  together,  be  not  suflicienfly 
smooth  or  polished,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  try 
to  cause  them  to  adhere  together,  for  this 
reason  that  the  particles  touch  each  other 
only  in  a  few  points ;  whereas  on  the  con- 
trary the  particles  of  the  former  flat  and 
smooth  surfaces  touch  each  other  in  many 
points.  It  has  been  noticed  that  a  silk-worm's 
thread  can  be  interposed,  but  not  two. 

Thepressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  no 
influence  on  these  experiments,  for  they 
succeed  equally  well  in  vacu&  as  in  the 
open  air. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  caipentsrs 
when  they  intend  to  glue  pieces  of  wood 
together,  plane  the  surfaces  perfectly 
smooth  before  they  apply  the  glue :  and 
that  the  surfaces  of  metals  are  scraped 
clean  before  they  are  soldered,  &c. 
s  Hence  the  attraction  of  aggregation  al- 
ways vanishes  whenever  the  distance  is 
measureable,  and  becomes  exceedingly 
great  whenever  the  distances  is  exceeding- 
ly diminished;  but  the  particular  rate 
which  this  power  follows,  ia^sti^v^^^nv 
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as  wt  li»i^  no  mtfiimd  nfwtmdmlag  mther 
the  dtistance  at  which  it  acts,  or  ita  relative 
intefisi^. 

3.  Attraction  of  amei^ttion  acU  difier- 
ently  in  different  bocuet ;  according  to  the 
degree  offeree  with  which  it  actf  between 
the  particles  of  matter,  the  bodies  appear 
under  different  fomis. 

It  is  on  this  accoiuit  tiiat  rock-crystal, 
flint,  diamond,  and  Tarietts  o^er  precious 
stones  are  extremely  bard,  for  the  attrac- 
^^  o^  aggregation  unites  the  particles  of 
these  bocfies  with  a  great  decree  of  force. 
Hence  a  considerable  mechanical  effort  is 
necessary  to  disunite  them. 

In  blocks  of  marble,  chalk*  liaie«toiie, 
&c.  the  particles  are  held  tosrether  with  a 
force  considerably  less.  In  taese  bodies  it 
|>reTents  all  relative  motion  among  the  par- 
ticles themselves,  and  hence  the  motion 
of  one  particle  is  followed  by  the  motion  of 
the  whole  mass;  orif  that  is  impossible, 
the  cohesion  is  destroyed  altogether,  and 
the  piece  breaks. 

The  integrant  parts  of  wax,  tallow,  suet, 
or  lard,  nuy  be  msde  to  change  their  situa- 
tions, witha  less  degree  of  force  than  the 
former. 

In  these  substances  the  motion  of  one 
particle  of  the  body  is  not  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  all  the  rest,  neither  does 
that  motion  destroy  the  cohesion,  nor 
break  them. 

The  particles  of  water,  spirit,  and  ether, 
move  or  slide  over  each  other  very  readily  i 
hence  their  resistance  is  considerably  less. 
And  lastly,  vapours,  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
spheTe,and  all  the  gasses,yield  to  the  slight- 
est possible  impulse. 

3.  Attiaction  of  aggregation  may  be  an- 
nihilated by  every  effort  which  tends  to 
separate  the  particles  of  bodies. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  all  me- 
chanical forces,  such  as  grinding,  cutting, 
filing,  rasping,  pounding,  breaking,  &c.  ate 
of  this  nature. 

In  all  these  oases  the  force  ^>plied  must 
be  more  thah  equal  to  the  force  of  the  at- 
traction ;  and  as  it  waa  stated  before,  that 
the  attraction  of  aggregation  acts  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  force  between  the  parti- 
cles of  different  bodies,  so  different  clegrees 
of  force  are  necessary  to  destroy  that  at- 
traction in  different  bodies  :  and  hence  it 
is  that  chalk  is  more  easily  reduced  to 
powder  tlian  flint ;  wood  is  easier  broken 
than  lead ;  lead  easier  than  iron,  &c. 
CHrmcAL  AFpririTT. 
Chymical  affinity,  or  affinity  of  composi- 
tion, IS  that  power,  by  means  of  which  the 
particles  of  bodies,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, attmct  each  other  so  intimately  as 
to  produce  a  uniform  whole,  totally  inse- 
parable by  mechanical  efforts,  and  whose 
characteristic  properties  are  often  different, 
and  sometimes  contrary  to  those  of  its  con- 
stituent parts. 


lift  obvious  ^omthb,  that  the  paHjfiea 
of  those  bodies  which  sve  united  if  virtwi 
of  chymical  affinity,  form  net  a  mere  aggre- 
gate, but  an  entire  new  body,  which  can 
only  be  altered  by  the  action  of  another 
chymical  power. 

In  considering  this  kind  of  al6nity,it  will 
be  necessary  to  state ;— In  what  manner  it 
takes  place  between  the  particles  of  differ- 
ent bodies  ;— In  wliat  proportion  they  sf# 
capable  of  combining  ;*— .Under  what  con- 
ditions ;-— With  what  degree  of  force  they 
unite;— And  what  takes  place  when  a  variety 
ot  different  substances  are  made  to  act  upon 
each  other  at  the  same  time,  uoder  certain 
cifcuflsstances  and  in  different  proportions. 

Hence  chymical  affinity  is  of  greater  im- 
portanoe  than  affinity  of  aggregation,  for 
K  takes  place  tn  aH  the  complex  operatkms 
ofehymistry. 

JhfteflCft  rf'chyndeal  afinity. 

To  prove  that  chymical  amnity  acts  dif- 
forently  from  attraction  of  aggregation; 
that  it  takes  pUce  between  the  ultimate 
constituent  parts  of  bodies  :  and  that  It 
produces  substances  possessing  properties^ 
frequently  very  different  and  someUmes 
contrary  to  those  of  the  constituent  parts^ 
the  following  experiments  may  serve. 

1.  Put  into  a  crucible  placed  in  a  cod 
fire,  equal  parts  by  weight  of  sulphur  and 
Hiercury  ;  stir  the  two  substances  together 
for  a  fow  minutes,  sad  when  the  sulphur  is 
melted,  pour  the  contents  out  on  a  marble 
dab,  or  a  piece  of  glass  previously  warmed 
and  greased. 

The  substance  obtained  by  this  liteana  is 
a  tulphurtt  rfmersury,  in  which  the  mercu- 
rv  and  sulphur  are  united  by  virtue  of 
chvmical  amnity  (  for  the  oompound  haa 
neither  the  colour,  the  splendour,  the  In- 
flammability, the  vQ^atUibr,  nor  the  spe- 
cific g^vity  of  either  of  its  constitueiit 
parts  {  nor  can  the  sulphur  and  mercury  ha 
separated  by  mechanical  means  i  they  aie 
therefore  chymically  united. 

2.  If  we  melt  together  two  very  msUeft. 
ble  and  duct'de  metals,  for{uistanoe,  tin  and 
iron,  in  equal  quantities,  tlie  compound  pro- 
duced wul  have  totally  lost  the  properties 
which  its  constituent  parts  possessed  be- 
fore their  union,  for  the  alloy  formed  will 
be  a  brittle  metal  which  may  easily  be 
broken  by  the  blow  of  shammer. 

3.  Put  two  or  three  teaspoonfols  of  an 
ILoueous  infusion  of  ned  cabbage  or  ayti^ 
of  violets,  into  a  wine  glass  of  water,  mix 
it  well,  and  put  half  the  mixture  into 
another  glass,  By  adding  a  fow  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  the  glmses  and 
stirring  it,  the  blue  will  be  chanj^  to  a 
crimson ;  and  by  adding  an  alkali  i  for  in- 
stance, potash,  to  the  other  glass,  the  blue 
fluid  will  be  changed  into  a  green. 

If  we  drop  carSftdly  down  the  shies  of 
the  gUss  into  the  green  obtained  in  this  ex- 
periment, a  few  drops  of  sulnlHiris  acid, 
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purple  in  the  middlet  and  ^^een  at  the  top. 
OnaddbgaHttk  alkalitb  the  other  gbu, 
containing  the  cruBeon*  tbeie  odours  will 
i^pear  in  an  hireried  order. 

4.  When  equal  parta  of  muriate  of  am* 
mania  and  alaked  lime,  both  subatancee 
dndftute  of  odour*  are  intimately  blended 
ina  atone  mortaff  it  very  pungent  gaa  (am- 
OKonia)becoaies  ovolred. 

5.  Water  impregnated  ¥dth  ammonia 
and  coBcentratod  muriatic  acid,  both  fluids 
of  a  strong  odour*  when  mixed  together  in 
proper  {iroportiona^  instantly  lose  their 
odour,  and  form  a  fluid  void  of  smeU,  (mu- 
riate of  ammonia.) 


/^tfv¥.— nei^genoyof  elqfmiaal  afiaity 
etiating  between  two  or  more  bodies  may 
be  doraaant,  unUl  it  is  called  into  action  by 
the  interposition  of  another  body  which  fre- 
quently exerts  no  energy  upon  any  of  them 
in  a  separate  state. 

Lam  VI.— Th9  ratio  of  the  eneigy  of 
chymical  affinity  acting  between  yariouB 
bodies,  is  different  in  different  substances. 

£<n»yil.-^The  agency  of  cb^mieal  af- 
finity if  either  limited,  or  unlimited  in  ce^> 
tain  bodies  {  in  other  words*  chymical  af- 
flnity  is  capable  of  unidng  bodies  in  defi- 
nite, or  in  indefinite  proportions. 

Law  yin.-^The  energy  of  the  efarmical 
affinity  of  different  bodies  is  modified  in 


6.  Into  a  saturated  aohition  of  OMTiate  of   proportion  to  the  ponderable  quantities  of 


lime,  let  ftU  gradually  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  quantity  of  pungoit  vapour 
will  become  disengaged,  (murialic  acid 
gM,)  and  from  the  two  fluids  will  thus  be 
pvocLuced  an  almost  solid  compound,  caU- 
cd  sulphate  of  lime. 

7*   Let  equal  parta  of  freah  cnFstallized 


the  bodjea  plaoed  within  the  apheve  of  ac- 
tion, w 

Such  are  the  leading  laiwa  which  reguUlt 
chymical  affinity;  th^  may.be.demonstra* 
tea  by  experiments* 

1.  Chymical  affinity  can  eaert  ita  action 
between  a  number  of  bodies  simple  or 


acetat  of  lead  and  acidulous  sulphate  of   compound,  and  unite  them  chyraicaUy  into 


alumine  and  potash,  be  rubbed  together  ioi- 
tlmgtely  hi  a  atone  mertar,  the  salme 
Mixture  will  aoon  become  aoft,  and  laatly 
fluid. 

A  like  efiect  is  produced  by  treatinf^  in 
a  similar  manner  equal  parts  (^ciystalhxed 
nilrate  of  ammonia  and  siilphato  of  sods. 

A  adid  alloy  of  mercury  and  bismutis 
and  another  oompoaad  of  lead  and  mercu» 
ffy«  all  beii^  trttumted  togethei^  instantly 
beeome  fluid. 

It  is  obvioua  ftom  thia,  that  when  chymi- 
cal combination  takea   place*   the   oom- 
pqund  which  is  ^rmed  does  not  possess 
properties  merely  intermediate   between 
du»e  of  its  component  parts,  but  has  acqui- 
red others  more  or  less  neww  This  however 
does  not  hold  good  in  aUcaaea.    Thereare 
vaiioua  oombinaCiQna  In  which  the  praper- 
tiea  of  bodies  ane  only  slightly  altered^ 
Jxews  tfchifmioal  afimtj^. 
Observation  baa  shown  that  affinity  of 
composition  ofiers  certain  invariable  pbeno- 
Bseea,  whidi  being  founded  on  m  great  num- 
ber of&cts  are  regarded  by  cnymiats  as 
laws,  and  may  be  reduced  under  the  fol- 
lowing heada: 

Law  L— Chymieal  affinitv  can  exert  ita 
action  between  aiamber  of  bodies,  simple 
or  compound,  and  unite  them  chymically 
into  one  whole. 

Lmm  IL— The  efficacy  of  chvaaical  affini« 
t^  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  attrac- 
tion of  aggregation. 

XowIlL— The  agency  of  chymical  affini- 


whole  I 
.  There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  com- 
pounds, consisting  of  three,  four,  ^rt  or 
more  simple  substances  in  nature ;  and  ait 
can  also  effect  combinations  in  which  there 
are  many  simple  bodies  chymically  imited 
into  one  whole. 

It  frequently  happens  that  various  sm- 
rate  bodies  presented  to  each  other  in  a  flu- 
id, unite  and  form  a  single  maas,  which 
possesses  ail  the  characters  of  a  homogene- 
oua  compound,  and  which  retaina  these 
characters  till  itsxompoaition  has  been  id- 
tered  by  chymical  means. 

A  considerable  number  of  triple  sslts 
are  known,  which  consists  of  thiee  differ- 
ent sobstanoes ;  for  instance,  the  common 
alum  of  commerce  ceosiata  of  aulphuric 
acid  united  te  alumine  and  potash  or  soda. 
The  salt  fbnnerly  called  microcosmic  aalt, 
or  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia^  consists 
of  i^osphoric  acid  united  to  soda  and  am- 
monia, &o.  yfhen  the  oxygenated  muri- 
ate of  mercury  is  praoipitated  by  the  pre- 
cise  quantity  or  canxmate  of  soda  which  is 
requisite  to  effect  its  decomposition,  the 
precipitate  obtained  contains  muriatic  acid, 
carbomc  acid,  and  oxyd  of  mercury  in 
excess* 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  two,  three, 
or  more  metals  may  be  fused  together  so 
as  to  produce  compounds  whose  properties 
are  widely  diflferent  from  those  of  the  con- 
stituent parts. 
^      .  .  Melt  together  in  an  iron  ladle  o^crocible; 

ty  is'mfluenced  by  temperature;  its  action  is  eight  parts  of  bbmutfa,  five  of  lead,  and 
either  acoelexated,  retarded,  prevented,  or  three  of  tin,  the  fusibility  of  the  metals 
rendered  efficacidus.  will  thus  be  altered,  fi>r  t]|e  attoy  mdto  at 

Xow  TV  .—Chymical  affinity  is  accompa-  312^  Fahr.  A  apoon  or  any  other  utensil 
mod  by  a  change  of  temperature  at  the  in-  formed  of  thia  compound  will  therefore 
stent  of  itsoi^on.  dielt  in  water  kept  boilkig. 
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Jiemark.^lX  is  from  this  law  that  it  was 
formeily  interred  that  some  or  at  least  one 
of  the  bodies  should  be  in  a  state  of  fluidfty. 
This  however  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
It  is  in  general  true,  that  the  weaker  the 
attraction  of  ag^gregation  is,  the  more  easily 
chymical  affini^  takes  place,  as  may  be 
evmced  by  means  of  the  following  experi- 
ments :    , 

,  Let  any  quantity  of  dfy  carbonate  of 
aoda  and  tartareous  acid  be  mingled  to- 
gether, and  put  the  mixture  into  a  wine- 
glau,  no  chymical  change  will  be  produ- 
ced ;  but  if"^  water  be  added,  or  either  of 
the  salts  be  previously  dissolved,  a  violent 
effervescence  ensues*  and  a  chymical  unien 
is  obtained. 

The  water  added  is  of  use  merely  t(»  over- 
come the  resistance  which  arises  from  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  salts  intend- 
ed to  be  brought  into  the  sphere  of  action, 
or  to  increase  their  mutual  contact. 

If  we  let  fall  a  crystal,  or  lump  of  fluor 
soar  (fluate  of  lime)  into  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  no  sensible  action  will  take 
place,  both  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  fluate 
of  Ume  remain  unaltered ;  but  if  the  former 
be  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  brought 
into  contact  with  the  acid,  a  considerable 
action  instantly  takes  plaoe»  the  sulphuric 
add  unites  to  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  fluor  spar,  namely,  to  the  lime,  and 
its  other  constituent  pail,  the  fluoric  acid, 
becomes  disengaged  m  the  state  of  white 
vapour,  or  fluoric  acid  gas. 

If  crystallized  sulphate  of  aluminci  or 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  acetate  of  lead  are 
brought  into  conUctwith  each  other,  the 
indivMuality  of  these  bodies  will  not  be 
destroyed,  that  is  to  say,  no  chymical 
change  will  take  pUce ;  but  if  they  be  inti- 
mately rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  the 


two  lelMa  will  act  vpon  eioh  othar  md 
ftftn  a  fluid. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  in  order  to 
fiuulitate  chymical  afl&nity,  the  attrsctioa 
of  agmgation  must  be  broken ;  the  bodks 
iatenoed  to  be  chymically  united  roust  not 
be  presented  to  each  other  in  their  mastif 
contact,  but  mechanically  divided,  or  rsdu^ 
ced  to  the  smallest  mfdeculx  possible; 
hence  liquids  combine  with  more  frcilif 
than  solids, or  even  than  asolid  and  m  fiquid, 
and  in  like  manner  vapoura  combine  wiOi 
rapidity  and  ease. 

111.  The  agency  of  ehymical  aflUnity  ii 
influenced  by  temperature.  Its  action  ii 
either  accelerated,  retaided,  prevented, 
or  rendered  efBcaoioos  :— 

If  we  expose  phosphorus  in  an  open  vei' 
sel  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
ehymical  union  will  take  place  between  the 
phosphorus  and  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
ot  the  atmosphere,  namely,  the  oxyjren 
gas ;  the  nhosphorus  wiU  nadually  (but 
very  skiwly)  disappear  and  become  con- 
verted into  a  fluid  called  phosphofus 
acid. 

But  if  we  heat  the  vessel  containing  thi 
pbosphonis,  the  latter  will  take  fire,  and 
oecome  converted  into  a  yellowish  white 
substance,  which  m  a  short  time  is  chained 
Into  an  aoid  analapous  to  the  former. 

If  equal  quantities  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  mixed 
with  six  or  eight  parte  of  water,  and  siiffb>- 
ed  to  stand  for  some  time  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
a  mutual  decomposition  of  the  two  salts 
will  take  place.  Fbr  if  tlie  mixtvie,  and 
the  fluid  which  passes,  are  left  to  evapiorats 
spontaneously,  muriate  of  magnesia,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  will  be  obtained. 
On  the  contrary. 

If  equal  quantities  of  muriate  of  magne- 
sia ana  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  300^  in  about  ibur 
parU  of  water,  the  products  obtained  are, 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  or 
magnesia.   . 

If  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia he  mixed  together  in  any  proportioi^ 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  below  ger% 
they  decompose  each  other,  and  muriate  of 
magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  formed, 
but  no  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  tem- 
perature above  30**. 

Muriate  of  soda  and  acidulous  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  potash,  exhibit  preciaely 
the  same  phenomena. 

If  ardent  spirit  and  a  solution  of  salt 
an«  water  be  mixfd  together,  the  com- 
pound formed  is  a  real  chymical  union ;  but 
ifwe  carefully  heat  the  fluid,  the  caloric 
applied  will  be  divided  between  the  three 
ingredients  according  to  their  respec- 
tive affinities ;  the  union  will  be  brofcen, 
for    the    ardent    spirit    will    first    be- 
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come  volatilized,  muI  the  tmkw  of  tiM  salt 
and  water  remain  unaltered.  On  iacreaaiiif^ 
tbe  temperature,  the  water  will  escape  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  and  tbe  aalt  will  be 
left  behind. 

There  are  numerous  caaes  in  which  an 
ipcfea^  of  temperature  is  eaaentially  ne- 
cessary to  determine  bodies  to  unite.  If 
mercury  be  exposed  to  oxyn^n  gas  at  the 
common  temperiture  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  corpuscaur  attpactioii  aubsistifijf  be- 
tween its  particles  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
combination.  But  if  the  mercury  be  heat- 
ed to  a  certain  degree,  the  force  which 
kept  its  particles  united  will  become  an- 
nihiiateil,  and  h  then  combines  with  the 
oxygen  which  is  present. 

Again,  If  the  oxyd  of  mercury  thus  form- 
ed be  exposed  to  a  hieher  degree  of  tem- 
perature, the  union  is  oemolisbed,  and  the 
cpuck-sUver  re-appears  in  its  metallic  state. 

Hence  it  is  obrious  that  tbe  action  of 
caloric  Avours  the  union  of  the  oxvgen  and 
mercufy,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution 
of  the  mutual  affiniijr  of  the  parts  ;  but  at 
Icn^,  by  augmenting  this  difference,  it 
a|im  breaks  the  union,  or  renders  the  com- 
bination impossible. 

That  increased  temperature  augments 
the  power  of  chymical  union,  the  solutions 
of  salt  and  water  afford  instances  of. 

A  larger  quantity  of  salt  is  soluble  in  a 
c^en  quantity  of  water  at  a  high,  than  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  this  larger  qiuntity 
of  salt  is  again  separated  by  cooling. 

IV.  Chymical  affinity  is  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  temperature  at  the  mstant  of 
its  action  :— 

When  equal  parts  of  concentrate<l  sul- 
phuric acid  and  ardent  spirit  are  mingled 
together,  the  mixturc^in  a  few  minutes  be- 
comes  so  hot  as  to  render  the  vessel  in- 
supportable to  the  hands. 

If  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acUl  of  com- 
merce, and  one  part,  by  weight,  of  water, 
be  mixed  together,  each  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  50',  the  mixture  immediately  ac- 
quires a  temperature  of  about  300**. 

AU  the  dense  acids,  ammonia,  and  ar- 
dent spirit^  u' hen  mixed  with  water,  have 
the  property  of  raising  its  temperature  re- 
markably ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  when 
alkalis  are  introduced  into  concentrated 
acids.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  instances 
cold  is  produced  .•— 

Take  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  a  like  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
potash;  reduce  each  of  these  salts  sepa- 
rately to  a  powder,  and  blend  them  inti- 
mately together :  having  dofte  this,  mix 
them  gradually  in  a  glass  basin,  or  other 
thin  glass  vesoel,  with  four  ounces  of  wa- 
ter. The  result  will  be,  that  the  cold  pro- 
duced win  sink  a  thermometer  unmersed 
in  it,  to  36*»  Fahr,  A  new  edition  of  the 
same  quantity  of  salts  will  cool  it  to  14', 


whidi  therefore  wit  fteeze  water  in  a  glaas 
tube  that  is  immersed  in  it,  without  the 
use  of  snow  or  ice.  If  the  water  used  in  a  fint 
process  be  used  to  reduce  other  water  and 
salts  to  the  temperature  of  about  32',  and 
these  be  applied  to  the  performance  of  a 
secoml  experiment,  the  temperature  may 
be  lowered  to  4'  below  0<*. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  lately 
been  made  to  produce  artiBcial  cold  by 
means  of  such  freezing  mixtures.  The  most 
complete  set  of  this  kind  are  those  of 
Pepys,  Lowltz  an-1  Walker. 

V.  The  agency  of  chymical  affinity  be- 
tween two  or  more  bodiea  may  lie  dormant, 
until  it  is  called  into  action  by  the  inter- 
position of  another  body,  which  frequently 
exerts  no  energy  upon  any  of  them  m  a  se- 
parate state. 

Prom  this  law  originates  what  was  former- 
ly  called  disposing  affinity,  or  that  case  in 
which  two  or  more  bodies  are  incapable  of 
uniting,  until  the  agency  is  called  into  action 
by  the  addition  of  a  third  body,  which  exerts 
no  sensible  affinity  upon  either  of  them. 
Tills  nuiy  be  proved  in  the  following  manner. 

Water  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  ;  phosphorus  is  a  simple  body  ac- 
cording to  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 
If  these  be  presented  to  each  other,  no 
chymical  union  will  take  place ;  but  if  wc 
add  to  them  an  alkali,  and  then  apply  heat, 
the  water  will  become  decomposed  ;  that 
is  t^o  say,  part  of  the  phosphorus  will  unite 
to  the  ox;^gen  of  the  water,  and  form  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  the  other  part  will  be  dis- 
solved in  the  hvdrogen  gas  and  appear  as 
phosphorated  hydrogen. 

Here  the  alkali  acts  as  the  substance  re- 
quisite to  favour  the  mutual  action,  or  to 
give  the  disposing  affinity. 

If  iron  and  water  be  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other  no  perceptible  chan^  will 
be  produced  ;  but  if  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
be  added  to  the  water  and  iron,  a  violent 
effervescence  will  take  place,  the  water 
will  become  decomposed,  hydrogen  gas 
will  be  evolved,  and  the  iron  become  dis- 
solved in  the  acid. 

In  this  case  the  sulphuric  acid  is  the  con- 
dition necessary  to  accelerate  the  chymical 
action, 

VI.  The  ratio  of  the  energy  of  chymical 
affinity  acting  between  various  bodies,  is 
different  in  different  substances. 

This  is  the  most  Important  law  of  chymi- 
cal attraction.  As  b(>ginners  will  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  understand  what  passes 
in  this  more  complicated  agency,  they 
must  remember,  that  the  combination 
which  is  effected  between  two  or  more 
bodies  by  virtue  of  chymical  affinity  be- 
comes broken  whenever  we  present  to  the 
compound  another  body,  which  has  an  at- 
traction  to  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  compound,  superior  to  that  attraction 
N 
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by  which  they  were  held  together:  the 
bodies,  therefore,  between  which  thestrong- 
cst  aitraciion  prevails,  combine,  and  tiie 
rest  are  disen^ugecj,  tlms  :-— 
If  mariatic  acid  be  poured    eitlier  on 

Eure  barytes,  or  on  its  carbonate,  the 
arytes  will  be  dissolved  and  the  com- 
pound will  be  muriiite  of  barytcs,  which 
compound  is  held  together  by  the  force  of 
afHnity  existing  between  the  muriatic  acid 
and  the  bMrytes.  On  letting  fall  into  this 
solution  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  ucid,  an 
immediate  change  of  principles  takes  place; 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  muriatic  acid 
which  was  combined  with  the  barytes  be- 
comes disengaged,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
unites  to  the  barjtes  with  a  force  equal  to 
their  affinity,  minut  that  of  the  muriatic 
acid. 

Again,  if  pure  silver  be  dissolved  in  pure 
nitric  acid,  the  silver  will  remain  united  to 
the  acid,  till  another  body  is  presented  to 
it  wliich  has  a  grater  force  of  attraction  to 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  com- 
pound i  for  instance,  if  mercury  be  added 
to  this  solution  of  silver,  the  mercury  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  silver  becomes  pre- 
cipitated or  disengaged.  The  supernatant 
fluid  will  then  be  a  solution  oftntratry  in 
nitric  acid. 

If  to  the  before  obtained  solution  of 
mercury  in  nitric  acid,  a  piece  of  sheet 
lead  be  presented,  the  lead  will  be  dissol- 
ved, and  the  mercury  become  precipitated. 
The  fluid  will  then  be  a  solution  ojflead  in 
nitric  add. 

If  in  this  solution  of  lead,  a  thin  slice  of 
copper  be  suspended,  the  copper  will  be 
dissolved,  and  the  lead  will  become  disen- 
gaged. The  fluid  now  is  a  solution  »f  cop- 
per in  nitric  acid. 

If  m  this  solution  of  copper,  a  thin  sheet 
of  iron  be  kept  immersed,  the  iron  will  be 
dissolved,  and  the  copper  become  precipi- 
tated. The  fluid  now  is  a  solution  i;/' iron  in 
nitric  add 

If  to  this  solution  of  iron,  a  piece  of  zinc 
be  presented,  the  zinc  will  be  dissolved, 
and  the  iron  become  precipitated.  The 
solution  then  consists  of  xinc  and  nitric 
add. 

If  to  this  solution  of  zinc  in  nitric  acid 
some  ammonia  be  gradually  added,  the  am- 
monia wdl  join  to  the  acid,  and  the  zinc 
will  be  precipitated.  The  solution  will 
then  be  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

If  to  this  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
some  lime-water  be  added,  the  ammonia 
will  become  disengaged  (and  manifest  it- 
self by  a  pungent  odour)  and  the  solution 
will  be  nitrate  of  lime. 

If  to  this  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  some 
oxalic  acid  be  added,  the  lime  will  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  what  now  remains  will  be 
merely  nitric  add. 

We  see  from  these  experiments^  that 


different  bodies  have  different  degrees  of 
affinity  for  one  and  the  same  substance, 
which  can  only  be  learnt  from  observation 
and  experiments. 

VII.  The  agency  of  chymical  affinity  is 
either  limited  or  unlimited  ;  in  other  words, 
chymical  affinity  is  capable  of  uniting 
bodies  in  definite,  or  in  indefinite  pro- 
portions : — 

Experience  has  convinced  us  that  in  all 
bodies  there  are  certain  precise  limits  of 
combinations  beyond  which  their  action 
cannot  pa^s,  namely  a  minimum^  and  a 
maximum ;  it  remains  still  to  be  ascertamed 
how  bodies  can  combine  within  tliese  limits. 

If  we  attend  to  what  is  known  at  pre- 
sent, we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
this  law  comprehends  several  modifications, 
which  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
classes. 

1.  Chymical  affinity  unites  several  bodies 
in  any  proportion  whatsoever ;  iheir  combi- 
nation IS  therefore  unlimited  ;  for  instance. 

If  water  and  ardent  spirit  be  mingled  to- 
gether in  any  quantity,  a  chymical  combi- 
nation ensues  ;  for  the  compound  obtained 
has  always  a  specific  gravity  different  from 
the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  fluids 
combined.  Its  bulk  is  likewise  not  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  fluids  in  a  sepa- 
rate state. 

The  same  is  the  case  when  liquid  acids 
and  water,  or  acids  and  ardent  spirit,  are 
combined  together. 

2.  Chymical  affinity  combines  several 
bodies  to  a  certain  extent  or  maximunt 
only. 

To  this  class  belong  all  those  bodies 
which  are  capable  of  saturation. 

If  we  take  a  (quantity  of  any  of  the  dense 
acids  diluted  with  water,  for  instance,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  let  fall  into  it  a  solution  of 
an  alkali,  for  example  soda,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  examine  the  mixture  af\er  cveiy 
addition  of  the  alkali,  we  find  fot  a  con- 
siderable time  it  will  exhibit  the  properties 
of  an  acid,  it  will  have  a  sour  taste,  and 
convert  vegetable  blue  colours  into  red  ; 
but  if  we  continue  to  add  greater  quanti- 
ties of  soda,  these  acid  properties  will 
gradually  diminish,  and  at  last  disappear 
altogether.  At  that  point  the  combination 
is  at  an  end,  it  has  reached  its  maximum 
in  this  case ;  for  if  we  continue  to  add 
more  alkali,  the  mixture  will  gradually  ac- 
quire alkaline  properties ;  it  will  convert 
blue  vegetables  into  green ;  it  will  have  a 
urinous  or  alkaline  taste,  &c.  These 
properties  will  become  stronger,  the  grat- 
er the  quantity  of  the  soda  is  which  is 
added. 

Ag^n,  take  muriatic  acid,  and  let  fall 
into  it  gradually  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
magnesia ;  an  effervescence  will  take  place, 
for  a  chymical  union  ensues  between  the 
acid  9xA  the  lime^  or  msgnesis*  snd  the 
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carbonic  acid,  the  other  conitituent  of 
these  bodies,  becomes  disengaged.  But  if 
we  continue  the  addition  of  the  lime,  or 
magnesia,  until  it  produces  no  further 
effervescence,  no  cbymical  union  will  be  ob- 
tained i  the  lime  will  fall  to  tlie  bottom 
unaltered,  for  the  combination  is  at  its 
mtiximum. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  water  can  only 
dissolve  a  certain  quuntitv  of  salt ;  ardent 
spirit  a  certain  quantity  or  resin,  &c. 

The  union  ot  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be- 
longs likewise  to  this  class. 

3.  Oiymical  affinity  is  capable,  of  uniting 
different  bodies  in  two,  three,  or  more  pro- 
portions ;  each  of  these  combinations  pro- 
duces compounds,  possessing  peculiar  pro- 
perties. 

This  peculiarity  of  combination  is  highly 
important. 

It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  both 
nature  and  art  prodtice  substances  of  the 
same  principles,  only  combined  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  which  possess  peculiar 
properties,  widely  different  from  each 
other. 

An  instance  of  this  law  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  experiment : 

Introduce  one  ounce  of  copper  filings 
into  four  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  contain- 
ed in  a  medicine-phial  of  eight  ounces  capa- 
city, cork  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  undis- 
turbed i  the  acid  will  soon  acquire  a  green- 
ish colour,  which  becomes  deeper  in  pro- 
portion as  the  copper  becomes  dissol- 
ved ;  but  in  a  few  days  if  the  bottle  be 
now  and  then  agitated,  the  colour  va- 
nishes, and  the  solution  at  last  becomes 
colourless^i 

If  we  now  invert  the  bottle  in  mercury, 
or  water,  and  remove  the  cork  under  that 
fluid,  a  quantity  of  the  mercury  will  rush 
in  :  an  evident  proof  that  part  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  phiai  has  disappeared. 

If  we  examine  the  remaining  air,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  flame, 
and  that  it  is  nt-arly  deprived  of  all  its  oxy- 
gen. If  we  now  open  the  phial,  the  solu- 
tion becomes  again  green  and  colourless 
as  before. 

The  rationale  of  these  phenomena  is  tlils : 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  present  in 
the  confined  (][uaDtity  of  air  in  the  empty 
part  of  the  phial,  combines  with  the  copper 
to  a  certain  degree,  which  then  becomes 
soluble  iu  the  acid,  and.  exhibits  the  gi-een 
solution. 

This  oxyd  is  gradually  decomposed, 
more  copper  is  dissolved,  and  the  soUition 
becomes  colourless.  If  more  oxygen  be 
admitted,  the  solution  becomes  green  again 
as  before. 

VIU.  The  encvxy  of  the  cbyroical  affini- 
ty of  difilerent  bodies  is  modinedin  propor- 
tion to  the  ponderable  quantities  of  the 
substances  placed  within  the  iqihere  of 
action. 


It  is  obvious,  from  this,  that  the  deno- 
mination of  elective  affinity  is  erroneous; 
since  it  supposes  the  union  of  one  entire 
substance  with  another,  in  preference  to  a 
third.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  a  mere 
division  of  action  takes  place  in  instances 
of  this  kind ;  that  is  to  say,  the  substances 
act  according  to  the  quantity  existing  with- 
in the  sphere  of  activity.  The  excess  of 
quantity  is  capable  of  compensating  for 
tne  deficit  ncy  of  the  force  of  afHnity. — 
When,  therefore,  a  compound  body  of  two 
substances  is  acted  on  by  a  third,  that  part 
of  tlie  compound  which  is  the  subject  of 
combination,  is  divided  between  the  two 
remaining,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their 
respectivr  degree  of  affinity,  but  also  ac- 
cording to  their  ponderable  quantities,  so 
that  by  varj  ing  this  in  either,  the  effect 
produced  will^e  varied. 

Thus  Berthollct  has  proved,  that  in  all 
cases  a  large  quantity  of  abodv  is  capable 
of  absiracting  a  portion  of  anodier,  from  a 
small  portion  of  a  third,  how  weak  soever 
the  amnity  between  the  first  and  second 
of  these  bodies  maybe,  and  how  strong 
soever  the  affinity  between  the  second  and 
third.  Thus  potash  is  capable  of  abstract- 
ing part  of  the  acid  from  oxalate  of  lime» 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Soda  and  lime  decompose  partially  sulphate 
of  potash.  Nitric  acid  subtracts  part  of 
the  base  from  oxalate  of  lime,  &c. 

The  following  experiment,  advanced  by 
Berthollet,  will  prove  this  more  clearly. 

If  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  sulphate  of 
barytes  and  potash  be  boiled,  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  to  dryness,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sulphuric  acid  ha«i  been  di- 
vided between  the  two  bases  in  the  com- 
pound ratio  of  their  mass,  and  their  force 
of  affinity.  The  greater  part  of  the  sul- 
phate of  barytes  will  be  found  undecompo> 
sed  ;  a  small  quantity  or  barytes  will  be 
found  at  liberty  ;  most  of  tlie  potash  will 
also  be  uncombined,  but  a  certain  portion 
will  be  united  with  the  sulphurc  add  which 
the  bar}  tes  has  lost,  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
of  potash. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  instance  stated 
here  that  this  division  of  one  body  between 
two  others,  according  to  their  respective 
masses  and  affinities,  tidces  place,  there 
being  scarcely  any  example  to  the  contrary. 

And  as  the  affinities  of  bodies  vary  with 
their  masses,  it  is  obvious  that,  when  we 
speak  of  tl)e  affinities  of  bodies,  we  ought 
to  consider  them  as  always  acting  In  certain 
determinate  proportions. 

Aua:^te.  (From  etwa/ra*,  to  dry.)  A  dry 
disease,  proceeding  from  a  frmentation  in 
the  stomach,  desciibcd  by  Hippocrates  de 
Morbis. 

AuiPSB.    The  same. 

AuciiKX.  (From  flw;t«»,  to  be  proud.) 
The  heck,  which,  in  tlie  posture  of  pride  is 
made  btiffand  erect. 
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Auditory  nerve.  See  JSTervut  auditorius 
and  Portia  moUis. 

Auditory  passage.  See  Meatut  auditori- 
V9  extemuM  and  internuo. 

AuGusTUM.  An  epithet  given  to  several 
compound  medicines. 

Adltbcos.      (From    eu/xo;,  a  pipe.)    A 
catheter,  or  clyiter-pipc. 
AoLOs.    The  same. 

AURA.  (From  out,  to  breathe.)  Any 
subtile  vapour,  or  exhalation. 

AURA  EPILEPTICA.  A  sensation 
which  is  felt  by  epileptic  patients,  as  if  a 
blast  of  cold  air  ascended  m>m  the  lower 
parts  towards  the  heart  and  head. 

AURA  SEMINIS.  Tl^e  extremely  sub. 
tile  and  vivifying  portion  of  tl»e  semen  vi- 
rile, that  ascends  tlirough  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  to  impregnate  the  ovum  in  the  ova- 
rium. 

AtTRA  viTAUs.  So  Helmont  calls  the 
vital  heat. 

AuRAHTu  BAccJE.  Seville  oranges.  Sec 
Aurantium.  * 

AvRAHTn  coBTXZ.  Set  Auranttunt. 
AURANTIUM.  (So  called  ab  aitreo  co- 
lorot  from  its  golden  colour,  or  from  Aran- 
tium,  a  town  of  Achaia.)  Aurantium  hiepO' 
lente.  Malue  aurantia  mqjar.  Malue  au- 
rantia.  Aurantium  vulgare.  Malue  auran- 
tia  tmlgarie.  Mala  aurea.  Chrytomelea, 
tYerantia.  Martianum  pomum.  Poma  au- 
rantia, Seville  orange.  This  plant  in  the 
dtruM  aurantium  of  Linnaeus  :^^|yo/M  ala- 
tie  fo&is  acumindtiM.  Class,  Polyadelphia, 
Order,  Icoeandria,  The  China  and  Seville 
orange  are  both  only  varieties  of  the  same 
soecies ;  the  latter  is  met  with  in  our 
pnarmacopoeias ;  and  the  Jlowere,  leaves, 
yelUno  rind,  and  juice,  are  made  use  ol  fur 
diflTerent  medical  purposes. 

The  flowers, /ore«  napfut,  are  highly  odo- 
riferous, and  are  used  as  a  perfume ;  they 
are  bitter  to  the  taste;  they  give  their  taste 
and  smell  both  to  water  and  to  spirit,  but 
most  perfectly  to  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
I'he  water  which  is  distilled  from  these 
^  flowers,  is  called  aqua  Jlorum  nap/ut.  In 
distillation,  tlicy  yield  a  small  quantity  of 
essential  oil,  which  is  called  oleum  vel  e»- 
tentia  neroU  :  they  are  brought  from  Italy 
and  France.  Orange  flowers  were,  at  one 
time,  said  to  be  a  useful  remedy  in  con- 
vulsive and  epileptic  cases  ;  but  experi- 
ence has  not  confirmed  the  virtues  attribu- 
led  to  iheift. 

The  leaves  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and 
yield,  by  distillation,  an  essential  oil ;  in- 
deed, by  rubbing  iliem  between  the  fingers 
and  the  thumb,  they  manifest  considerable 
fragrance.  They  have  been  applied  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  flowers,  but  witliout 
success. 

The  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit,  fireed  from 
the  white  fungous  part,  has  a  grateful  aro- 
matic flavour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish  taste. 
Infiised  in  boiling  water,  it  gives  out  nearly 


all  its  smell  and  taste ;  cold  water  extract! 
the  bitter,  but  very  little  of  the  flavour.  In 
distillation,  a  light,  fragrant,  essential  oil 
rises,  without  tlie  bitter.  lis  qualities  are 
those  of  an  aromatic  and  bitter.  It  has 
been  employed  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  a  very  common  addition  to 
comb'mations-  of  bitters,  used  in  dyspepsia. 
It  has  likewise  been  given  in  intermittents, 
in  a  dose  of  a  drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
It  is  also  much  celehrattd  as  a  powerful 
remedy,  in  menorrhagia,  and  immoderate 
uter'me  evacuations.  Its  expressed  oil  it 
essence  of  Bergamot, 

The  mice  of  Seville  oranges  is  a  grate- 
ful acid,  which,  by  allaying  heat,  <^uenching 
thirst,  promoting  various  excretions,  and 
diminishing  the  action  of  the  vascular 
sanguiferous  system,  proves  extremely  use- 
ful in  both  ardent  and  putrid  fevers  ; 
though  the  China  orange  juice,  as  impreg- 
natea  with  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar, 
becomes  more  a^p^?eable,  and  ma^  be  tj&en 
in  larger  quantities.  The  Seville  orange 
juice  is  particularly  serviceable  as  an  antis- 
corbutic, and  alone  will  prevent  or  cure 
scurvy  in  the  most  apparently  desperate 
circumstances.  In  dyspepsia,  putrid  bile 
in  the  stomach,  both  lemon  and  orange 
juice  are  highly  useful. 

AuRAVTiA  CuRAssATSKTia..  Awontium 
Curassavense.  Curassoa,  or  Curassao  ap- 
ples, or  oranges.  l*he  fruit  so  called  seem 
to  be  the  immature  oranges,  that  by  some 
accident  have  been  check^  in  their  growth. 
They  are  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  of  a 
flavour  very  different  from  that  of  the  peel 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  without  any  acid  ; 
what  little  tartness  they  have  when  fresb^ 
is  lo&t  in  drying.  Infused  in  wine,  or  bran- 
dy, they  afford  a  good  bitter  for  the  sto- 
mach. ^  They  are  used  to  promote  the  dis- 
charge, in  issues,  whence  their  name  of 
»Mife  peas,  and  to  give  the  flavour  of  hops 
to  beer. 

AURICULA.  (Dim.  of  auris,  the  ear.) 
The  external  ear,  upon  which  are  several 
eminences  and  depressions,  as  the  heUxp 
antiheUx,  tragus,  antitragus,  concha  auricu' 
U,  schaphOf  and  lobutus. 

AURICULA  JUDiC  Fungus  sambuci- 
mis  AgoHcus.  AuricuU  J'arma.  Jew's 
ears.  A  membranaceous  timgus,  Pexiza 
auricula,'  concava  ru^'osa  auriformis,  of 
1  Jnnxus,  which  resembles  the  human  ear. 
Its  virtues  are  adstringent,  and  when  em- 
ployed, (by  some  its  internal  use  is  not 
thought  safe,)  it  is  made  into  a  decoction, 
as  a  gargle  for  relaxed  sot-e  throats. 

Auricula  xunis.     See  Pilosella, 

A uRiccruB  CORDIS.  The  auricles  of  the 
heart.    See  Seart, 

AURICULARIS.  (Auricularis,  sc.  dKy*- 
tus:  from  auris,  the  ear.)  The  little 
finger  ;  so  called  because  people  ^nerally 
put  it  into  the  ear,  when  the  heanng  is  ot^- 
structcd. 
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Avmicu.  (\  wagoner.  Lftt.}  A  ban- 
tlage  for  the  sides ;  sa  called  b^use  it  is 
made  like  the  irbces  of  a  wagoo  hotse. 
Galen, 

AuBieo.  (^M  aureo  colore.'  from  its 
yellow  colour.)  The  jaundice,    SeeJcteruo. 

AuRiFieMBHTVx.  (From  aurum^  gold» 
and  pigmentwn,  paint ;  so  called  from  its 
colour  aiul  its  use  to  painters.  Yellow  or- 
piment.     See  Aroenic, 

AURI8.     (From  aura^  air,  as  being  the 
medium  of  bearing.)    The  ear,  or  organ  of 
hearing.)    See  Ear. 
-    AvBis  I.BYATOK     See  Levaior  aurio. 

AvBiscALPiuit.  (From  aurio,  the  ear, 
and  tcalpo,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for 
cleansmg  the  tar. 

AvRiuM  soRDBs.    Thc  wax  of  the  cars. 

AuBiuM  TiHRmTS.  A  ringing  noise  in 
the  ears. 

Aumuoo.   The  jaundice. 

AuRvx.    Gold. 

AvRim  BORizo2iTau5.  Oil  of  cinnamon 
aind  sugar. 

AvRUM  uniosvK.    Antimony. 

AuBUM  Kusiv^x.  A  preparation  of  tin, 
sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  and  quiok-silver. 

AvRUM  poTABiLA.  Golct  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  oil  of  rosemary,  to  be  drank. 

AuRus  Bbazillansis.  Calamus  aro- 
maticus. 

AuTHBXKROir.  (From  twrtt,  himself, 
and  n/Mjce,  a  day.)  A  medicme  which  gives 
relief,  or  is  to  be  administered  the  same 
day. 

AiTTOLrrHOTOxus.  One  who  cuts  him- 
self for  the  stone. 

AuTocRATBiA.  Thc  bcallng  power  of 
nature.    Sppocrateo. 

AuToniA.  (From  otx/roc,  himself,  and 
«t7o/U4C/  to  see.)    Ocular  evidence. 

AvTOPnos,  (From  eu/roe,  itself,  and 
4rv^,  wheat.)  Bread  made  with  the  meal 
of  wheat,  from  which  the  brafi  has  not  been 
removed.     Galen. 

AvsBAcu.  A  Molucca  tree,  of  a  caustic 
quality. 

AvAKfris.    .ivante.    Indigestion. 

AVBLLAN\.  (From  .^6e2^  or  aveOa, 
a  town  in  Campania,  where  they  grew.) 
The  hazel  nut. 

AvBLLasA  CATHARTicA.  Barbadocs  nuts. 
A  purgative. 

Atslx«asa  Mbxicaita.  Cocoa  and  cho- 
colate nut. 

AvELLANA  rvReATBtx.    Gaitien  spurge. 

Xuxii«LARii  nuHCTLi.  The  pyramidal 
muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

AVENA.  (From  aveo,  to  covet ;  be- 
cause cattle  are  so  fond  of  it.)    The  oat. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  pUnts  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  TrUuidna.  Order, 
Difgynia. 

2.  llie  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  oat 
Avena  tatiroa  of  Linnxus.    It  is  the  seed 

which  is  commonly  lued,  and  called  the 
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oat.  There  are  Awo  kinds  of  oats :  the 
black  and  the  wliiie.  They  have  similar 
virtues,  but  the  black  are  chiefly  sown  for 
horses.  The>  are  ies«  farinaceous,  and 
less  nourishing,  than  rice,  or  wheat ;  yet 
ailoi  d  a  sufficient  nouri^ihment,  ot  easy  di- 
gestion, to  such  as  feed  constantly  on  ihem. 
]n  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  Northern 
counties  ot  England,  oats  form  tlie  chief 
bread  of  the  inhabitants.  1  hey  are 
much  Ubed  in  Germany  ;  but,  in  Norway^ 
oat  bread  is  a  luxui),  among  the  commoa 
people.  Grueb>,  made  wiih  the  ftour, 
or  meal,  c|dled  oatmeal,  digest  easily, 
have  a  soft  muciiaginous  quality,  by  which 
they  obtund  acrimony,  and  are  used  for 
common  dnnk  and  food  in  ft  vers,  inflam- 
matory disorders,  coughs,  hoarseness, 
roughness,  and  exulceration  of  the  fauces; 
and  water-gruels  answer  ail  the  purposes  of 
Hippocrates'  piLtan.  Externally,  poul- 
tices, with  oatmeal,  vinegar,  and  a  vciy 
little  oil,  are  good  for*sprains  uid  bruises. 
Stimulant  poultices,  wiih  the  grounds  of 
strong  beer,  mixed  up  with  oatmeal,  are 
made  for  tumours,  &.c.  of  a  gangrenous 
tendency. 

AvxxA  SATiVA.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  avena  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Avetia. 

AVZBA  SSMIKA.      ScC  ^ivCTia. 

Avena,  common.     See  CaryoplnfUuta* 

AvicBNjviA  TOXEATOSA.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  pUint  which  affords  the  Ana- 
cardium  orieniale  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
S^e  AnacttrcHum  orieniale. 

AvioATo  FEAB.  This  delicious  ffuit,  thc 
produce  of  the  XourtM  peroea  of  Linnzus, 
.when  ripe,  melts  hi  the  mouth  like  marrow, 
which  it  greatly  resembles  in  flavour.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  nutricious  of  all  the 
tropical  Iruits,  and  grows  in  vast  abun- 
dance in  the  AVest  Indies  and  New  Spain. 
The  unripe  fruit  have  but  little  taste ;  yet, 
being  very  salubrious,  are  often  eaten  with 
salt  and  pepper.  The  sailors,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  Havannah,  and  those  parts, 
purchase  them  in  gpreat  quantities  ;  and, 
chopping  them  into  small  pieces,  with 
green  capsicums  and  a  little  salt,  regale 
themselves  heartily  with  rhem.  They  are 
esteemed  ako  for  theu-  antidysenteric  quali- 
ties, and  are  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways 
for  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

AXILLA,  {Axilla,  atzil,  Heb.  Scaliger 
deduces  it  from  aj^o,  to  act ;  in  this  man- 
ner, ago,  axo,  axa,  axula,  axilla.)  .The  ca- 
vity under  the  upper  pait  of  the  arm,  called 
tlie  arm-pit. 

Axillary  artbribs.  AHerix  (uciUareo. 
The  axillary  arteries  are  continuations  of 
the  subclavians,  and  give  off,  each  of  them, 
in  the  axilla,  four  mammary  arteries,  the 
subscapular,  and  the  posterior  and  anterior 
circumflex  arteries,  which  ramify  about 
the  joint. 
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AziLXJUiT  MBBfi.  Articulir  nerve.  A 
branch  of  ttie  brachial  pUxus,  and  tome- 
times  of  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs  out- 
wards and  backwards,  around  the  neck  of 
the  humerus,  and  is  lost  in  the  muclet  of 
the  scapula. 

AxiLLAKT  TEiHs.  Veiuc  oxiHaret.  The 
axillary  vems  receive  the  blood  from 
the  veins  of  the  arm,  and  evacuate  it  into 
the  subclavian  vein. 

Axis.  (From  ^yo,  to  act)  See  Denia- 
tut. 

AXUNGIA.  (From  aant^  an  axle-tree, 
andufififo,  U)  anoint)     Hogg's  lard. 

AxvireiA  cubata.     Purified  hog's  lard. 

AxuNoiA  DE  MUMMiA.     Marrow. 

A«AC.     (Arab.)     Gum  Hmmoni&c. 

AzAMAB.  Native  cinnabar.  Vermil- 
lion. 

AzED.    A  fine  kind  of  camphire. 

AZOT.  (From  *,  priv.  and  ^^  to  live ; 
because  it  is  unfit  for  respiration.)     See 

AzoT,  GASEOUS  oxTB  OF.  See  Mtrogen^ 
gaseous  oxyd  rf. 

AzoTH.  An  imaginary  universal  re- 
medy. 

AzuB.    Alum. 

AzuBivx.  Quicksilver,  sulphur,  and 
sal«ammoniac. 


BAD 

AzTOES.  (From  «,  priv.  and  {^v>o#>  a 
voke.)  The  os  phenuides  was  so  called, 
because  it  has  no  fellow. 

AzEoos.  (From  *,  priv.  and  ^V^,  a 
yoke;  because  it  has  no  fellow.)  Several 
single  muscles,  veins,  bones.  See  are  w 
called. 

AzToos  jtoROAom.  A  muscle  of  the 
mouth. 

AzTeos  FBocEssus.  A  process  of  h  e 
08  sphaenoides. 

AzToos  cTULx.  Palat^-stap/uHntu  M" 
Douglas.  StapfdUnut,  or  EpistapfmUwut  of 
Winslow.  A  muscle  ot  the  uvula,  which 
arises  at  one  extremity  of  the  suture  which 
ioins  the  palate  bones,  runs  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  velum  and  uvula,  resembling 
an  earih-worro,  and  adhering  to  the  tendons 
of  the  cii*cumflexi.  It  is  inserted  mto  the 
tip  of  the  uvuU.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the 
uvula  upward*  and  forwards,  and  to  short- 
en it 

Azrnos  VEIN.  Vena  azysToa,  Vena  time 
pari.  This  vein  is  situated  m  the  right  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax,  upon  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae. It  receives  the  blood  from  the  verte- 
bral, intercostal,  bronchial,  pericardiac, 
and  diaphragmatic  veins,  and  evacuates  it 
into  the  vena  cava  superior. 
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Kbuzicabius.  (From  AtCat^*,  to  speak 
inarticulately.)  The  incubus,  or  night- 
mare ;  so  called  because,  in  this  disorder, 
the  person  is  apt  to  make  an  inarticulate 
and  confused  noise. 

Bacca  xonspbuensis.     See  Baccharit. 

Baccalia.  {d  baccharum  copid^  be- 
cause it  abounds  in  berries.)  The  bay,  or 
laurtl-lree. 

Baccjb  bebmudenses.  See  Saponaria 
cuctila. 

Baccs  jdniperi.  Juniper  berries.  See 
Juttiperut. 

BAcciB  LAUBi.  Laurel  berries.  See 
Laurus. 

Bacca  noblandicjb.  The  fruit  of  the 
Rubtu  arcticut  of  Linnxus  :  foUit  cUternatis, 
caule  inenm  indfioro.  They  are  recom- 
mended by  fJnnseus  as  possessing  an- 
tiseptic, refrigerant,  and  antiscorbutic 
qualities. 

Baccs  piscatobiji.  See  Cocculus  iiu 
tUait. 

BACCHARIS.  (From  bacchut^  wine  : 
from  its  fragrance  resembling  that 
liquor.)  Bacchar.  Bacca  montpeUentit, 
Cmryza  tenia  Diotcoridit,  Eupatorium,  The 


plant  so  called  is  the  Inula  dytenierica  of 
Linnaeus.  Ploughman's  spikenard.  Great 
fie;tbane.  It  is  sweet-scented,  and  the 
roots  smell  like  cinnamon,  and  are  said  to 
powerfnlly  emmenag^gue,  and  the  leaves 
moderately  astringent 

Bacheb's  pills.  PiluU  tonica  Bacheri, 
A  celebrated  medicine  in  France,  employed 
for  the  cure  of  dropsies.  Their  principal 
ingredient  is  the  extract  of  melampodium, 
or  black  hellebore. 

Bacchia.  (From  bacchut,  wine  ;  be- 
cause it  generally  proceeds  from  hard 
drinking  and  intemperance.)  Gutta  rota- 
cea.  A  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  pirn- 
pled  fuce. 

Bacculi.  Is  used,  by  some  writers,  for 
a  particular  k»?d  of  lozenges,  shaped  into 
little  short  rolls.  Hildanus  likewise  uses 
it  for  an  instrument  in  surgery. 
Bacoba.  The  BanancL 
Badiaga.  a  kind  of  sponge  usually 
sold  in  Russia,  the  powder  of  which  is  said 
to  take  away  the  livid  mai'ks  of  blows  and 
bruises  within  a  few  hours.  It  is  only  de- 
scribed by  Bauxbaum,  and  its  .  nature  is 
not  properly  understood.  . 
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BiDiAji  sExxit  The  seed  of  %  tree 
which  grows  in  China,  and  smells  Hke  ani- 
seed. The  Chinese  (and  Dutch,  in  imita- 
tion *jf  them)  sometimes  use  the  badiane 
to  give  their  tea  an  aromatic  taste.  See 
Amtum  tiellatufn, 

Baoiza  AavA.    See  Bath  water, 

BADRjunm  tEMBir*    Indian  aniseed. 

Baducca.  (Indian.)  A  species  of  cap- 
paris. 

BAnzcHSB.    An  antidote. 

RjBos.  (Bcuot.)  In  Hippocrates  it  means 
few ;  but  in  P.  ii^ineta,  it  is  an  epithet  fbr 
a  poultice. 

BAGNIGGE  wells,  a  saline  mine- 
ral spring  in  London,  resembling  the 
Epsom  mineral.  In  most  constitutions, 
three  half-pints  is  considered  a  full  dose  for 
pui^ng. 

Baokio.  (Prom  6a|7io,  Ital.)  A  bathing 
or  8we«ting-hou8e. 

Baoei  roTOLu.  Ray  takes  it  to  be  the 
Areca,  or  Fan/el. 

Bajlkl  scuvlxi.  An  Indian-tree;  the 
GenUta  9pino»a  IruHca  i  ii  decoction  of 
ihe  roots  of  whicii  l*i  diuretic.  The  leaves, 
boiled  and  sprinkled  in  vinegfar,  have  the 
same  effect,  urcordiDg  to  Ray. 

Batac.    Wliite  lead. 

Bat^    T  ie  nlantain  tree. 

Balstia  mapbociphala.  (fidMJ»it  from 
tfetxxoi,  to  cast,  /^>m  its  power  in  casting 
op  wnter;  and  /uaji^om^aao;  ;  from  fum^, 
lon^,  and  xt^cuuf,  a  head ;  from  the  length 
of  Its  head.)  Tbe  systematic  name  of  a 
species  of  whale. 

Balalikuh  olxum.    Oil  of  the  ben-nut. 

BAI.AVOCAST4NUM.         (From     fietKt»0(,     a 

nut,  Hnd  uoipttvfof,  a  chestnut ;  so  called  firbm 
its  tuberous  roo^)  The  bunium  Indbocat- 
tanum^  or  earth-nut. 

BALAifos.  BalamtM.  (From  j&caao»,  to 
east :  bec..u-e  it  sheds  its  fruit  upon  the 
ground  )    1.  An  acorn. 

2.  Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatise  de  Affec- 
tionibtts  expresses  by  it  the  oak. 

3  Theoporsstus  uses  it  sometimes,  to 
express  sny  glandiferoun  tree. 

4.  From  the  similitude  ofform,  this  word  is 
used  to  express  suppositories  and  pessaries. 

5.  A  name  of  the  glans  penis. 

BALAUSTIUM.  (From  ^^OMi,  various, 
and  *ufls^  to  dry ;  go  called  from  the  va- 
riety of  its  colours,  and  its  becoming  soon 
dry  s  or  from  ^^yw**,  to  germinate.)  Ba- 
latistia.  A  large  rose-like  flower,  of  a 
red  colour,  the  produce  of  the  plant  from 
which  we  obta'm  the  gnnatum.  See  Gra- 
naium,      

BALBUTIES.  (From  (kCt^m,  to  sum- 
mer; or  from  bailfel^  Heb.  tostanuner.)  A 
defect  of  speech ;  properly,  that  sort  of 
fltainmering  where  the  patient  sometimes 
hesitates,  and  immediatrly  after,  speaks 
precipitately.  It  is  the  PseUiwms  BaWu- 
tient  of  Culien. 


Bausta.  (Prom  jSaxxm,  to  cast.)  The 
aitragulus,  a  bune  of  the  foot,  was  rormer- 
ly  called  OS  balisix,  because  the  ancients 
used  to  cast  it  from  their  slings. 

Babnoney.     See  Meum  athanumticum. 

Balm.    See  MeUtaa, 

Bairn  of  Cilead.     See  Moldavica. 

Bahn  of  Mecca,  See  BaUamum  GHeo' 
derue. 

Balm,  Twkey.    See  Moldatdca, 

Ballots,  (From  igatAX»,  to  send  forth, 
and  »f,  flrrof,  the  ear;  because  it  sends 
forth  flowers  like  ears  )  BaUota.  Stinking 
horchound.  A  nettledike  plant.  The 
baSote  nigra  of  Linnxus. 

BALNEUM.  A  b;ith,  or  bathing-house. 
See  Bath. 

Balivsum  akimale.  The  wrapping  any 
part  of  an  anim&I,  just  killed,  round  tj»e 
body,  8r  a  limb. 

BALNEUM  ARENiE.  A  sand-bath  for 
chymical  ptirposes.     See  Hath. 

BALNEUM  CALIDUM.  A  hot-bath. 
See  Daih. 

BALNEUM  FRIGIDUM.  A  cold  bath. 
See  Bath. 

BALNEUM  MARIi£.  Balneum  maris. 
A  warm -water  bath.    See  Bath 

BALNEUM  MEDICATUM.  A  bath 
impregnated  with  drug<5. 

Balneum  sicccm.  Balneum  cinereum. 
A  dry  bath,  either  with  ashes,  sand,  or  iron 
filings. 

BALirsvH  suLPBiTREUM.  A  sulphur 
bath. 

BALNEUM  TEPIDUM.  A  bath  heated 
from  93  t.i  96  or  98  deg.  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. 

BALNEUM  VAPORIS.  A  vapour 
bath. 

B  A  LOON.  {Ballon  or  hahtit  French  ) 
A  large  glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low globe.  For  certain  chymical  operations 
ballona  are  made  with  two  necks,  placed 
opposite  to  each  other ;  one  to  receive  the 
neck  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  lo  enter 
the  neck  of  a  second  balloon :  this  appara- 
tus is  called  enfiladed  baUoom,  Their  us6 
is  to  increaie  the  whole  space  of  the  re- 
ceiver, because  any  number  of  these  may 
be  adjusted  to  each  other.  Tlie  only  one 
of  these  vessels  wl.ich  is  generally  used,  is 
a  small  oblong  balloon  with  two  necks, 
which  is  to  be  luted  to  the  retort,  and  to 
the  receiver,  or  great  balloon  /  it  serves  to 
renwve  this  receiver  from  the  body  of  the 
furnace,  and  to  hinder  it  fi-om  being  too 
much  heated. 

BALSAM.  (^BaUamum,  From  baal 
tamutn,  Hebrew.^  I'he  terra  balsam  was 
anciently  applied  to  any  strong-scented,  na- 
tural vegetable  resin  of  about  the  fluidity 
of  treacle;  inflammable,  not  miscible 
with  water,  without  addition,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  many  medical  vir- 
tues.   All  the  turpentines,  the  Peruvian 
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balsam,  copaiba  balsam,  &c.  are  examples 
of  natural  balsams.  Besides,  many  medi- 
cines compounded  of  various  resins,  or  oils, 
and  brought  to  this  consistence,  obtained 
the  name  of  balsam.  Latterly,  however, 
the  term  has  been  restricted  totho««e  resins 
which  contain  the  Benzoic  acid.  Of  these 
only  three  are  commonly  known,  the  gum 
tienzoin,  bai^am  of  Tolu,  or  Peru,  and 
ttorax. 

Balsam  apple,  malb.  The  fruit  of  the 
momordica  elaterium  of  Lii^naeus.  It  is  the 
faecula  of  the  fruit  of  thispUnt,  which  af- 
fords the  elaterium  of  the  sliops. 

Balsax,  abtificial.  Compound  medi- 
cines are  thus  termed  which  are  made  of  a 
balsamic  consistence  and  fragrance.  They 
are  generally  composed  of  expressed  or 
ethereal  oils,  renins,  ^nd  other  solid  br>dies, 
which  give  them  the  consistence  of  butter. 
The  basis,  or  body  of  them,  is  expressed 
oil  of  nutmeg,  and  frequently  wax,  butter, 
&c.  They  are  usually  tingol  with  cinna- 
bar and  suiTron. 

Balaam  Canary,    See  MoUUeoica. 

Baitam  of  Canada.  See  Balsamum  Cana- 
dente, 

Baitam  of  Copaiva.  See  Baltamum  Co- 
paiv4e. 

Balsam,  natural.  A  resin,  which  has 
«ot  yet  assumed  the  concrete  form,  but 
still  continues  in  a  fluid  state,  is  so  called, 
as  common  turpentine,  baUamum  copaiva, 
peruvianum,  tolutanum,  &c. 

Baitam^  Peruvian.  See  Balaamum  Pent' 
vianum, 

Balaam  of  aulphur.  See  Balsamum  auU 
phurit. 

Balaam  of  Tolu,  See  Balaamum  tolutanum, 

Balaam.  Turkey.    See  Moldavica, 

Ba ls amatio  .  (From  balaamum^z  balsam.) 
The  embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

Balsamxa.  (From  ^«umum,  balsam.) 
The  balm  of  Gileud  fir ;  so  called  from  its 
odour.     See  Balaamum  cemademe. 

Balsamelcon.  (From  bahamum,  bal- 
sam, and  lAfluof,  oil.)  Balm  Of  Gilead,  or 
tnie  balsamum  Jodaicum. 

Balsam  oleum.    Balm  of  Gilead. 

BALS.\MTCA.  (Bnlaamica,  so.  medical 
menta ,-  fi-om  /feeva-atftoy,  balsam.)  Balsamics. 
A  term  generally  ai)plipd  to  substances  of 
a  smooth  and  oily  consistence,  which  pos- 
sess emollient,  sweet,  and  generally  aro- 
matic qualities.  Hoffman  calls  those  me- 
dicines by  this  name,  which  are  hot  and 
acrid,  and  also  the  natural  balsams,  stimu- 
lating g^ms,  &c.  by  which  the  vital  heat 
is  increased.  Dr.  ()uUen  speaks  of  them 
under  the  joint  title  ofbalaami'ca  et  reainoaa^ 
considering  that  turpentine  is  the  basis  of 
all  balsams. 

Balsamtteba  Brazilieitsxs.  The  bal- 
sam copaiba  tree.  . 

Balsamifera  lyDicAWA.  The  Peruvian 
balsam  tree. 


BAL3AMITA  MAS.  (From  balaamum.) 
Balaamita  major.  Tanacetum  hortenae. 
Coatua  hortornm.  Costomary,  or  alecost. 
The  plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Tanacetttm  balaamiti 
of  Linnxus  i^folua  ovatia,  integria  aerratia. 

A  frHgra-  t-smelling  herb,  somewhat  like 
that  of  mint ;  formerly  esteemed  as  a  cor- 
roborant, carminative,  and  emmenagogue. 

Balsa MiTA  f(BMinsa.     See  Ageratum. 

B A  LSAMiTA  LUTEA.  The  polygonum  per* 
aicaria  of  Linnxus.     See  Peraicarta. 

Balsamita  mivor.    Sweet  maudlin. 

Balsa  MITA  major.  See  BdUamita 
maa. 

BASAMUM.  (From  baal  aamen,  Heb. 
the  prince  of  oils.)  A  balsam.  See  Bal- 
aeun, 

Balsamum  .Eotftiacum.  See  Balaam- 
um Grileadenae. 

Balnamum  .\MERicA3ruM.  Scc  BoJaom' 
urn  Peruvianum. 

Balsamum  aitodtnum.  A  preparation 
made  from  tacamaiiacca,  distilled  with 
turpentine  and  soap  liniment,  and  tincture 
of  opium.  ^ 

Balsamum  ALpnruM.  See  Balaamum 
Gileadenae. 

Balsamum  antiaonh.  A  remedy 
formerly  applied  to  cancer. 

Balsamum  arcsi.  A  preparation  com- 
posed of  gum.elemi  and  suet 

Balsamum  Asiaticum.  See  Balaamum 
Gileadenae. 

Balsamum  Brazilienss.  See  Balaam- 
um Copaiba, 

BALSAMUM  CANADENSE.  Canada 
balsam.  Balsam  of  Canadian  fir.  One  of 
the  purest  turpentines,  procured  from  the 
Pinua  balaamea  of  Linnxus,  and  imported 
from  Canada.  For  its  properties,  see  7\ir- 
pentinea. 

Balsamum  cspHALicuM.  A  distillation 
of  oils,  nutmeg,  cloves,  amber,  &c. 

Balsamum  commbitdatorxb.  A  com. 
position  of  storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  aloes, 
&c. 

B.\LSAMUM  COPAIBA.  (Many  of 
the  Americans  call  all  odoriferous  resins 
and  sweet-scented  gtims,  copal;  and  the 
word  tAo,  or  iva.  is  the  name  for  a  tree  ; 
hence  copaiva)  Balaamum  SraztHenae. 
Balaamum  copttibie.  Balaamum  de  copaihu, 
Balaamum  cnpivi.     Copaiba. 

Copaiba  "balsam  is  a  yellow-  resinous 
juice,  of  a  moderately  agreeable  smell, 
and  a  bitterish  biting  taste,  very  perma- 
nent on  the  tongue.  The  tree  which  af- 
fords it,  is  the  Copaifera  officitiaHa  of  Lin« 
nxus.  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Mono- 
g^nia.  It  is  obtained  by  making  deep  in- 
cisions near  its  trunk,  when  the  baham 
immediately  issues,  and,  at  the  proper 
season,  flows  in  such  abundance,  that 
sometimes,  in  three  hours,  twelve  pounds 
have   been   procured.      The   older   tree 
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affoid  tbe  best  balsam,  and  yield  it  two 
or  three  tunes  in  the  same  year.  The 
bajBam  supplied  by  the  youof  and  vigo- 
rous trees,  which  abound  witli  the  most 
juice,  is  crude  and  wi^tery,  and  is,  there- 
ine,  accounted  less  raluable.  Wh.le  Bow. 
ing  from  the  iree^  this  balsam  is  a  co:our* 
IcM  fluid ;  in  time,  howeyer,  it  acquires  a 
yellowish  ttnge^  and  the  consistence  of 
oil  i  but,  though  by  age  it  has  been  found 
thick,  like  boney,  ^^et  it  never  becomes 
solid,  like  other  resinous  fluids.  By  du- 
tHUtion  in  water,  the  oil  is  sepamited  from 
the  resin;  and,  in  the  former,  the  ta^ite  and 
smell  of  the  balsam  are  concentrated*  If 
the  operation  is  carefully  performed,  about 
one-half  of  the  balsam  rises  into  the  re- 
eeiver,  in  the  form  of  oil  The  balsam 
unites  iRrith  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and 
with  sp'unt  of  wine.  It  is  g^ven  in  all  dis- 
eases of  tlie  urinary  organs,  when  no  in- 
flammation is  present.  In  gieets,  and  m 
gonoiThoea,  it  was  once  a  fiivouiite  reme- 
Sy,  but  is  now  disused.  In  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  it  is  still  employed,  though  less 
frequently  than  usual ;  and  in  hxmorrhoids 
it  is  uccasionally  trusted.  The  dose  is  from 
SO  to  30  drops,  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
mixed  with  water,  by  means  of  an  e^,  or 
other  mucilage.  The  balsam  ot'copjiivs  is 
occasionally  adulterated  with  turpen  me, 
but  iU  virtues  are  not  greatly  uijured  by  the 
fraud. 

Bajjumvu  xmbrtovvm.     a   prepara- 
tion of  aniseed. 

BAUAMtTX        OKMUnrVX      AirTIQ,UORV]L 

See  Balsamum  Gileadente. 

BALSAMUM  GILBADENSB.  Bal- 
tcmunn  gemtmum  andquorum.  BaUcaneUtoru 
AgypUacum  baltamum,  BaUamam  ^Hath 
cum.  BaUamum  Judiaeum,  Baltamum 
Sgriacum.  Baltamum  i  Meced  Baltamum 
J^inL  Oleum  daisami,  Opobul»amum, 
XyrobalBamum.  Balsam,  or  balm  of  Giiead. 
A  resinous  juice,  obtained  bv  making  in- 
cinons  into  the  bark  of  the  wfmyrw  Gilea* 
denmt  of  Linnaeus  :~:/Wiw  temaU%  integer' 
rindtt  pedimeuUM  wntfiorU  loteraUhue,  Class, 
Ocumdiia,  Order,  Momgyrda,  The  tree 
grows  spontaneousljr,  particularly  near  to 
Mecca,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
The  juice  of  ihe  fruit  is  termed  ear^baUO' 
mum  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  and  that  of  the 
wood  and  branched  j^/b6a^am«m.  The  best 
sort  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the 
treet  and  is  held  in  so  high  estimation  by 
die  Turks,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with  genuine  aoiong  us.  The  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  genune  balsam  of  Giiead, 
have  been  highly  rated*  undoubtedly  with 
much  exa|[geration.  The  common  balsam 
of  Mecca  is  scarcely  used ;  but  its  qualities 
seem  to  be  vtry  similar  to  those  of  the  bal- 
sam of  Toltt,  with  perhaps  more  acximony. 
The  dose  is  from  15  to  50  drops. 

BAhsAuvM    QVAiAcmvu.      Balsam    of 
Peru  and  spirits  of  wine. 
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Balsaxvx  Gunovis.    The  a 
samum  anodynum. 

Balsamum  UuMOAmicvif.  A  balsam 
prepared  from  a  coniferous  tree  on  the 
Carpathian  mountains. 

Balsamum  Jubaicux.  Sec  BaUamum 
QUeadeiue, 

BALkAMUM  LocATiLLi.  {LocOteOi  s  so 
called  f:om  its  inventor  Lucatellus.)  Bal- 
tamum LueaulH.  A  preparation  made  of 
oil,  turpentine,  wax,  and  red  saundera ;  now 
disused;  formerly  exhibited  in  coughs  of 
long*  standing. 

Bal^iamum  mas.  The  herb  costmary. 
See  Balaamiamaa, 

Balsamum  s  Mxoca.  See  BaUamum 
Gileaderue, 

Balsamum  Msxicavum.     See  BaUamwm 
JPeTuvUxnum* 

Balsamum  novum.  A  new  balsam  from 
a  red  fhi*t  in  the  West  Indies. 

Balsamum  oDoammuM.  ApreparatioQ 
of  oil.  wax,  and  any  essential  oil. 

BALS\MUM  PERUVIANUM.  (From 
its  country,  Peru.)  PutxoddlL  Indian^ 
Mexican,  Kod  American  baUam,  Carbareiba 
is  Uie  name  of  the  tree  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Ptso  and  Bay,  it  is  tslm> 
It  is  the  Myroxtflon  pendfervm  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  grows  in  the  warmest  pro* 
vinces  of  South  America,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegit  appearance.  Every  part  of 
the  tree  abounds  with  a  resinnua  juioes 
even  the  leaves  being  full  of  transparent 
resinous  po'mts,  like  those  of  the  orange* 
tree. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  of  three  kinds ;  or  nu 
ther,  it  b  one  and  the  same  balsam,  having 
three  several  names :  1.  The  balsam  of  in- 
cision :  3.  The  dry  balsam ;  3.  The  balsam 
of  lotion.  The  virtues  of  this  balsam,  it 
a  cordial,  pectoral,  and  restorative  stimu- 
lant, and  tonic,  are  by  some  thpught  to  bo 
very  great  It  is  given  with  advantage  from 
5  to  10  or  15  drops  for  a  dose,  in  dyspepsia, 
atonic  gout,  in  consumptions,  asthmas  ne- 
phritic complaints,  obstructions  of  the  vis- 
cera, and  suppressions  of  the  menses.  It  is 
best  taken  dropped  upon  sugar.  The  yolk 
of  an  egK,  or  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  wilU 
indeed,  dissolve  it ;  it  may,  b^  that  way,  be 
made  into  an  emulsion ;  and  it  is  less  aorid 
in  that  form  than  when  taken  singly.  It 
is  often  made  an  ingredient  in  boluses  and 
electuaries,  and  enters  into  two  of  the  of- 
ficinal compositions :  the  tinotara  balsaml 
Peruviani  compositi,  and  the  trochisci  rly- 
cyrrhyzz.  Externally,  it  is  recommended 
as  a  useful  application  to  r^axed  ulcera^ 
not  disposed  to  heal. 

Balsamum  PsasicuM.  '  A  balsamum 
composed  of  storax,  btnxoe^  myrrh*  and 
aloes. 

Balsamum  bacxasiea.  This  balsam^ 
which  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  of  a 
smell  approaching  to  diat  of  Tolu  baliiam 
when  heated*  is  brought  from  India  in 
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gourd-Bliells.  It  is  slightly  bitter  to  the 
taste,  and  adheres  to  the  teeth,  on  chewing. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  factittous 
balsams,  and  is  scarcely  erer  prescribed  in 
this  country. 

Oalsamum  sambch.  a  factitious  balsam^ 
composed  of  tartar,  dulcified  by  epurits  of 
wine. 

Balsamvx  sAFOiTACcirx.  A  name  given 
to  the  preparation  called  opodeldoc. 

Balsamux  sATuairi.  The  remedy  so 
named  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  di- 
gesting  the  miziore  till  it  acquires  a  red 
colour.  This  is  found  to  be  a  ^^ood  remedy 
Ibr  cleansing  foul  ulcers  ;  but  it  is  not  ac- 
knowledged m  our  dispensatories. 

Balsamum  STYiUGis  BamBoiiri.  Gum- 
benjoin  is  so  called.    See  Benwoinum. 

Balsamum  svccnri.    Oil  of  amber. 

Balsamux  sulphobis.  A  solution  of 
Sulphur  in  oil. 

Balsaxith  RULPBuitis.ASiSATiTX.  Bslsam 
Of  sulphur;  and  oH  of  aniseed. 

Balsaxox  sutpaoais  BabbaHxhsx,  Sul- 
phur boiled  with  Barbadoes  tar. 

BALSAMtrx  suLPBoais  CRAssvM.  Thick 
balsam  of  sulphur. 

BaUBAXITX      SCLPBITHIS     f  EBSBIirTHIirA<* 

TI7X.  This  is  made  by  digesting  the  sulphur 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  and,  in  the  latter, 
adding  the  oil  of  aniseed.  They  are  n((w 
Coni^ncd  to  veterinary  medicine. 

Bauaxvx  svlphubis  sixf  lex.  Sulphur 
boiled  with  oil. 

Baisamux  Stbzacux.  The  balm  of 
Gllead.    See  Baisamum  GHeadense. 

BALSAMUxMTOLUTANUM.  Balsam 
of  Tolu.  The  tree  Totuifira  balaarmm 
of  Linnaeus,  from  which  this  balsam  is 
procured,  grows  in  South  America,  in  the 
'  province  of  Tolu,  behind  Cartha^ena, 
whence  we  are  supplied  with  the  balsam, 
which  is  brought  to  us  in  little  rourd -shells. 
The  balsam  is  obtained  by  makmg  incisions 
into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  collected 
into  apOons,  which  are  made  of  black  wax, 
fnoA  whicii  it  is  puured  into  proper  vessels. 
II  thickens,  and  in  time  becomes  concrete : 
it  h^s  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm 
sweetish  taste.  It  dissolves  entirely  in  al- 
cohol, and  communicates  its  odour  and 
taste  to  water,  by  boiling.  It  contains 
acid  of  benzoin.  This  is  the  mildest  of  all 
the  balsams.  It  has  been  used  as  an  ex- 
pectorant; but  its  powers  are  very  incun- 
sidarable,  and  it  is  at  present  employed 
principally  on  account  of  its  flavour  some- 
what resembling  that  of  lemons.  It  is  di- 
rected, by  the  pharmacopoeias,  in  the  sy- 
nipus  I'olutanus,  tinctura  Tolutana,  and 
syrupus  balaamicus. 

Balsaxux  tbaoxaticux.  Vulnerary 
balsam.  A  form  Of  medicine  prescribed  in 
the  London  Dispensatory,  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  tincture  commonly 
:alltd  Fnar*fl  balaam,  to  iainouf  for  curing 


old  ulcers.  The  London  Collfege  have 
named  it  Tinctura  Benzoini  composita. 

Balsaxvx  vbiversals.  a  name  given 
to  the  unguentum  satum'mum  of  old  phar- 
macopoeias. 

BALSAHtrx  VERVX.  Sec  Baltamum  Gtlech 
dente. 

Balsaxux  viridx.  linseed-oil,  turpen- 
tine and  verdigrise,  mixed  together. 

Balsaxux  vitje  HoFrxAVifi.  Beaume 
de  vie.  An  artificial  i>al9am^  so  named 
ftom  its  inventor,  and  composed  of  a  great 
variety  of  the  warmest  and  most  grateful 
essential  oils,  such  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  la- 
vender, &c.with  balsam  of  Peru,  dissolv- 
ed in  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine  ;  but  it 
is  now  greatly  abridged  in  the  number  of 
h)gredients,  and  but  little  used. 

Balzoifux.    The  gum-benjamin. 

Bam  B ALIO.  (Prom  lixfjtCsuft$,  to  speak 
inarticulately.)  A  person  who  stammers, 
or  lisps. 

Bamboo.  (Indian.)  The  young  shootB 
of  the  arundo  bambot  of  linnaeus,  wnich  are 
prepared  by  the  natives  of  both  Indies 
with  vinegtr,  garlic,  pepper.  Sec.  into  a 
very  exceUent  pickle,  which  promotes  the 
appetite,  and  assists  digestion. 

Baxia  Xoschata.    See  Jtbelmoichut, 

Baxieb.  The  name  of  a  plant  common 
in  Egypt,  the  husk  of  which  they  dress 
with  meat,  and,  from  its  agreeable  flavour, 
make  g^at  use  of  it  in  their  ragouts. 

Ban  ABfiOB.    The  co0ee-trte. 

BANANA.  (Indian.)  Bananeira,  Ft- 
coidet,  Ficfu  Ifidica.  Muta  Jructu  cucu^ 
merino  breviori.  Senoria,  PtKoira.  Tlie 
Banana,  or  Plantain-tree.  The  most  remark- 
able species  of  this  genus  of  plants  are, 

1.  The  paradiicdcaf  or  plantain. 

2.  The  mtua  tapientum,  or  bsnana-tree. 

Both  are  among  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  The  first  sort  is  cul- 
tivated in  all  the  islands  of  the  West-hi- 
dies,  where  the  fruit  serves  the  Indians  for 
bread ;  and  some  of  the  white  people  also 
prefer  it  to  most  other  things,  especially  to 
the  yims  and  cassada  bread.  This  tree  is 
cultivated,  on  a  very  extensive  scale  in 
Jamaica ;  without  the  fi*uit  of  which.  Dr. 
Wriglit  Says,  the  island  wOuld  scarcely  be 
habitable,  as  no  species  of  provision  would 
supply  their  place.  Even  flour,  or  bread 
itself,  would  be  less  agreeable,  and  less 
able  to  support  the  laborious  negro,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  do  his  business,  or  to  keep 
in  health.  Plantams  also  fatten  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  dogs,  fowls,  and  other  do- 
mestic animals.  The  leaves,  being  smooth 
and  soft,  are  employed  as  dressing^  after 
blisters.  The  water  firom  the  soil  trimk  is 
astringent,  and  employed  by  some  to  check 
diarrhceas.  Every  other  part  of  tlie  tree  is 
useful  in  different  parts  of  rural  econonriy. 
The  leaves  sre  used  as  napkins,  and  table- 
cloths, and  are  fbod  for  hogs.  The  second 
sortf  musa  sapienttim,  or  banluxa-tree,  dif- 


t(Bf%  Sfom  iSbe  pavadisiaca,  in  hvnng  its 
gtdks  mtfked  with  dark  purple  stripen  aiid 
spots.  The  fro^t  is  sborterj  straighter,  and 
rounder;  the  pulp  is  softer,  and  of  a  more 
luscious  taste.  It  is  never  eaten  green  ; 
but,  when  ripe,  it  is  very  agreeable,  eitner 
eaten  raw  or  fried  in  slices,,  as  fritters,  and 
IS  relished  by  aU  ranks-  of  people  in  the 
West  Indies.  Both  the  above  pUnts  were 
carried  to  the  West  Indies  from  the  Cana- 
ly  Islands;  whither,  it  is  believed,  they  had 
been  brought  from  Guinea,  where  they 
grow  naturahy. 

BATfAnau.    See  Banana. 

Bavcia.  The  Elaphoboscum,  or  wild 
parsnip. 

BANDAGE.  DeUsfoHo,  Faida.  An 
apparatus  consis^g  of  one  or  several  pieces 
of  linen,  or  fianneT,  and  intended  for  co- 
vering or  surrounding  parts  of  the  body  for 
surgical  purposes.  Bandages  are  either 
simple  or  compound.  The  chief  of  the 
simple  are  the  circMlar,  the  spiral,  the 
unltiagy  the  retaining,  the  ezpellent,  and 
the  creeping.  The  compound  bandages 
used  io  su]*gery,  are  the  T  bandage,  the 
suspensory  one^  the  capistrum,  the  eigh- 
teen-tail  iiandage,  and  others  to  be  met 
with  in  surgical  treatises. 

Bamduba.  a  plant  which  g^ws  in  Cey- 
lon, whose  root  is  said  to  be  astringent. 

Bajxqvb,  Banfi^,  A  species  of  opiate 
in  great  use  throughout  the  East,  fpr  its 
intoxicating  qualities.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a 
kind  of  w'dd  hemp,  growing  in  the  countries 
of  the  Levant,  and  made  into  powder,  pills, 
or  conserves. 

BAiacA.    The  wild  parsnip. 

BjlHiua.    See  VamUa, 

Bahujis.    See  Vamlla. 

Baobab.  Bahobob,  A  species  of  the 
genus  pf  plants  called  by  Linnsus  Adanw' 
nia.  ft  grows  mostly  on  the  west  coast  of 
Afhca,  from  the  Niger  to  the  kingdom  of 
Benin.  The  bark  is  called  UUog  the  ne- 
noes  dry  it  in  the  shade,  then  powder  and 
TOP  it  in  little  V  cotton  bags,  and  put  two 
or  tnree  pinches  into  their  tood.  It  is  mu- 
cilij^^inous,  and  powerfully  promotes  per- 
spiration. The  mucilage  obtained  frpm  this 
bark  is  a  powerful  remedy  against  the  epi- 
demic fevers  of  the  country  that  produces 
these  trees ;  so  is  a  decoction  of  the  dried 
leaves.  The  fresh  fruit  is  as  useful  as  the 
teares,  for  the  same  purposes. 

Baptica  coccus.  Kiermes  berries. 

Baftistbrivm.  (From  /SeM^«,  to  im- 
merge.^  A  bath,  or  repository  of  water,  to 
wash  the  body. 

Baptistbitic.  (From  0^^  to  dye.) 
A  species  of  wild  mustard ;  so  called  from 
Its  reddish  colour. 

Babac  (Prom  borak,  Arabian>  splendid.) 
Barach  ptadt.  Nitre.  According  to  ^Ru- 
^ndus,  nitrum  salis. 

Sailas.  (Arabian.)  In  M-  A.  Scveri- 
aus,  It  18  synonymous  with  Alphus,  or  Leupe. 
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Babathhum.  (Arabian.)  Any  eaTity  or 
holli>w  place. 

BAHBA.  (From  barkarut,  because  wild 
nations  are  usually  unshaven.)  1*  Tht 
bcaid  of  man. 

3.    Some  vegetables  have   the  specific 
name  of  barbae    whose  ramifications  are 
bushy,  like  a  beard,  as  harba  jwit,  &c. 
Babba  ABO  mis.    The  arum. 
Babba  cupblb.    Theulmaria. 
Babba  hibci.    The  tragopogon. 
Babba  /OTIS.     Jupiter's   be«rd,  or  the 
silver  bush.    Also  a  name  of  the  semper- 
vivum  majus,    and  of   a   species  of  ao- 
tliyllis. 

Babbadobs  cbbbbt  Tlie  fiiiit  of  the 
Malpkigia  glabra  of  Linncus,  resembling 
the  mferior  of  our  cherries. 

Barbadoe*  nut.  See  Midnut  mufor, 
BABBADOBS  TAR.  (So  tuimed  ftom 
the  island  from  which  it  is  chiefly  pro- 
cured.^ The  use  of  this  article  in  medicine 
is  limited  to  its  external  applip^tioo,  $X 
times,  in  paralytic  cases. 

Babbabba.  (From  St.  Barbary,  who  Is 
said  to  have  found  its  virtues.)  The  leaves 
of  this  plant,  Eri^prnm  barbax^a:  folm§ 
^ratU,  ejfHmo  iubr^iumh  of  linntcus,  mny 
he  ranked  aipong  the  the  antiscorbuticf.-^ 
They  are  seldom  used  in  practice. 

Babbabia.  Barbaricunu  An  obsolete 
term  formerly  applied  to  rhubarb. 

Babbabosss  filula.  Barbarossa's  pill. 
An  ancient  composition  of  quicksilver,  rhu* 
barb,  diagridium,  musk,  amber,  Uc  It  wsf 
the  first  internal  mercurial  medicine  which 
obtained  any  real  credit. 

Babbabux.    The  name  of  a  plaieter  in 
Scribonius  Largus. 
Babbativa.    a  Persian  vermifiige  seed. 
Babbxi..     Barbo.    And  oblong  fish  r^ 
sembling  the  pike,  the  eating  of  whose  rot 
often  brings  on  the  cholera  morbus. 
Barberry.    See    Berbmi. 
Babbota.    The  barbut.    A  small  river- 
fish.    It  is  remarkable  (or  the  sire  of  its 
liver,  which  is  esteetaied  the  most  delicate 
part  of  it. 

BARDANA.  (From^irv/ii«,ibolkh;  be. 
cmise  silly  people  are  apt  to  throw  them 
on  the  garments  of  passenf^ers,  having  the 
property  of.  sticking  to  whatever  they 
touch)  Aretiwm.  Betomca.  Britanmeu. 
Jlaphit.  Burd>  ck.  The  pUnt  so  called 
in  the  pharmacoposms,  is  .Arctium  lappa* 
'-^otiit  cordatitt  inemdbut,  peMaHif  of 
Lmnxus.  It  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
grounds.  The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  sub- 
acrid  taste ;  they  are  recommended  se  vefy 
efiicacious  diuretics,  g^ven  either  in  the 
form  of  emulsion,  or  in  powder,  tn  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm.  The  roots  taste 
sweetish,  with  a  slight  austerity  and  bit- 
~  temess  :  they  are  esteemed  aperient,  diu-^ 
retic,  and  sudorific ;  and  are  said  to  act 
;i^ithout  irritation,  so  as  to  be  safely  ven- 
tured upon  in  acute  disorders.    Decoctions 
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ef  tliem  have  ^  l»te  been  used,  in  rheuma* 
tic,  ^ottty,  T«3ereAl,  and  other  disordeis ; 
and  are  ppefrrred  by  •ome  to  thote  of  aar- 
aaparilla.  Two  ouncea  of  tbe  roota  are  to 
be  boiled  in  tbive  pinU  of  water,  to  a 
^iiot;  to  thsy  two  drachms  of  ▼nrtolated 
sab  hare  been  usually  added.  Of  tliis  de* 
ooction,  a  pint  should  be  ttken  every  day, 
in  Kcorbutic  and  rheumath:  eases,  and 
when  intended  as  a  diuretic,  m  a  ahorier 
perod. 

BAREGE  WATER.  The  smaU  vil. 
lage  of  B^reg^,  celebrated  for  its  thermal 
waters,  h  silil»ted  on  the  Frmch  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  about  half  way  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
hot  springs  ate  fisur  in  number.  They  have 
all  the  same  cnmponent  parts^  but  differ 
8oflie#hat  in  their  temperature,  and  In  the 
^[oantity  of  aulphur,  the  hottest  being  most 
strongly  penetrated  wi  h  titis  active  mfre* 
dient.  The  coolest  of  these  waters  raises 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  73  deg. ;  the 
hottest  to  120  deg.  Barege  waters  are  re* 
markable  lor  a  veiy  smooth  soapy  feel; 
they  render  the  skin  rerv  supple  and  plia* 
ble,  and  dissolve  perfecUy  well  soap  and 
animal  lymph;  and  are  resorted  to  as  a 
bath  in  resolving  tumours  of  various  kinds, 
rigidities,  and  contractions  of  the  tendons, 
Btiffness  of  the  ioinU,  left  by  rheumatic 
and  gouty  compkiRts,  and  are  highly  ser* 
yiceuk  m  cutaneous  eruptions.  Internally 
taken,  this  water  gives  considersble  relief 
in  disordtrrs  of  the  stomach,  especially  at» 
tended  with  ccidityand  heartburn,  in  ob> 
ttinate  cliolics,  jaundice,  and  in  gravel, 
and  ether  afections  of  the  urinary  oigans. 

BAmtauA.    See  BarriUa* 

BARIULA.  {BarigUa^  the  place  where 
it  was  formerly  produced  )  Barig&a,  Bo' 
rilUr.  Anatrmi.  ^atrm.  Aiuum,  A¥« 
trum  antifuorvm.  Mhronkrum,  Baurach, 
Sal  aikaltmu  Jiamt  jotwilU  Carbona9  994U 
in^urW'  Sub<arbona9  9odit  impuru;  Soda 
Barilla  i»  the  term  given,  in  commerce, 
to  the  impure  mii^eral  alkali,  or  imperfect 
carbonate  of  soda,  imported  from  Spain  and 
tiie  Levant.  It  is  made  hy  burning  to 
ashes  different  plants  that  grow  on  the  sea- 
shore, chiefly  of  the  genus  salsota  of  Lin- 
naeus,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  hard  porous 
masses,  of  a  speckled  brown  colour.  Kelp, 
a  still  more  impure  alkali,  made  in  this 
country  by  burning  various  sea-wee d^,  is 
aometimea  called  British  barilla.  Tlte  ma- 
rine plants,  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
orocuring  bsrilia  in  this  country,  are  the 
mlsola  Kali,  salicomia  Europsea,  zostera 
maritima,  triglochen  tnaritimum,  chenopo- 
dium  maritimiim,  atriplex  portulac  tides 
and  littoralis,  plantsgo  mai*i(ima,  tamarix 
gallica,  eryngium  maritimum,  sedum  teb- 
phium,  dipsaciu  fiillonum,  6cc  &c. 

BARK.  A  term  very  freqiiently  em- 
ployed to  signify,  by  way  of  eminence, 
JPenivisnbark.    SeeOndbiM. 
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Baark^  CwrrUtmcau    See  Cimhma  Jimd' 
eenttt. 

Bark,   Jamaica,     See    dnckona  Jamd* 


Bitrkt  Pentvian.     See  CfaeAMsa. 
Bnrk,  red.     Sec  Cint^na  rubra, 
B'trk  yettvw.    See  dnehona  fava. 
Barieif.     See  Hordeuin, 
Barinfs  cauttie.    See  CaMiUa. 
Barley,  pearl    See  Mardettm  periatum, 
BAaii     A  nsme  pven  to  yeasL 
B  ARNET  WATER.    It  is  of  a  purgiitg 

kind,  of  a  similar  <{tiantity  to  that  of  Ep* 

som,  and  about  half  its  Strength. 

BAROMETER.      (Prom  ^k^,  weight, 

and  /urr|of,  measure.)     An  instrument  ts 

determine  thie  weight  of  the  air ;  it  is  coB»- 

mnnly  called  a  weathef^^ass. 
BAftosrss.     Small   worms;   called  also 

Keponea. 
B  4Rorns.    A  black  stone,  said  to  be  an 

ant  idote  to  venonmus  bites. 
Babos.    (Ba^.)     Gravity. 

1.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  express 
by  it,  an  uneasy  weight  in  any  part 

2.  It  is  also  the  Indisn  name  for  a  species 
of  camphire,  which  is  distilled  from  the 
roots  <^  the  true  cinnamon-tree. 

BAnmiNirsss.    The  same  aa  sterility. 

BAaTHOLtifiAirA  GLAFsuLJB.  Scc  A^ 
Silfual  glanda. 

Bartcoia*  (From  Bec^,  heavy,  and 
tMMi,  to  hear.)  Deafness,  or  difficulty  of 
hearing. 

BAarococcALOir.  (From  /Sn^r,  heavy, 
and  uouuLMtt  a  nut ;  becauae  it  gives  a  deep 
sound.)    A  name  for  the  stramonium. 

BiBTMoiriA.  (From  /Sac^,  dul^  snd 
^mn,  the  voice.)     A  difficuliy  of  speaking. 

BARYTES.  ^From  i^i/f,  heavy;  so 
called  because  it  is  very  ponderoua.)  Coti^. 
Catk,  Terra  ponderota.  Barj/t,  PUnde- 
rou«  cartel     Heavy  earth. 

Barytes  does  not  exist  pm«  in  nature.  It 
ia  ahvays  found  in  combination  with  sulphu- 
ric or  carbonic  acid.  United  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  forms  the  mineral  called 
Httpkaie  •/  baryteM,  or  haroseterdte.  It  it 
found  in  Staffordshire,  Derby.«ihirp,  &c 
When  united  to  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called 
aerated  barytetf  or  carSonaie  ofbanftet,  found 
at  Angle zark,  near  Chorley,  in  Lancashire. 
Both  combinations  are  met  with  regularly 
cryHtallized  and  amorphous. 

Pure  barytes  has  a  much  stronger  affi- 
nity than  any  other  body  for  sulphuric 
acid;  it  turns  blue  tincture  of  cabbage 
gieen.  It  is  entirely  infusible  by  heat 
alone,  but  melts  when  mixed  with  various 
earths.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.000.  It 
change's  quickly  in  the  sir,  swells,  becomes 
^bft,  and  falU  into  a  white  powder,  with  the 
iquisition  of  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight. 
Ttiis  slaking  is  much  more  sctive  and 
speedy  than  that  of  lime.  It  combines  with 
phosphorus,  which  compound  dec<»mposef 
water  rapidly.    It  unites  to  aulphur  by  tiie 
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^  SDd.lmnid  way.  It  bis  a  powerfbl 
atCractioo  fi>r  water»  which  H  absoibi  with 
a  hissiiir  noise  and  conaoUdates  it  strongly. 
It  is-aoiable  ra  twenty  timea  its  weiglit  of 
coldy  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 
Its  ciystala  are  long  four-sided  prisms  of  a 
8atin4ike  appearance.  It  is  a  deadiy  poi- 
son to  animals. 

Method  ^  9ktmians  pure  Barytet.-^h 
Take  natire  earbonate  of  barytes  ;  reduce  it 
to  a  fine  powder  and  dissolve  it  in  a  safB- 
cient  quantity  of  diluted  nitric  acid ;  evapo- 
rate this  solution  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and 
then  suffer  it  to  crystallize  in  a  shallow  bi- 
atn.  The  salt  obtained  is  nitrate  of  barytes ; 
expose  this  nitrate  of  barytes  to  the  action  of 
heat  in  a  china  cup,  or  ailver  crucible,  and 
keep  it  in  a  dull  red  heat  for  at  lea«t  one  hour, 
then  suffer  the  vessel  to  cool,  Mud  transfer 
the  greenish  solid  contents,  which  are  pure 
bwytes,  into  a  well  stopiMed  bottle.  Wbea 
dissolved  in  a  small  q^uantity  of  distilled  wai* 
ter,  and  evaporated,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
a  beautifid  ctystaline  hvm. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid,  added  ts 
the  native  carbonate  of  baiytes,  imites  to 
the  bavytes,  and  expels  the  carboniic  acid, 
and  forms  nitrate  of  baiytes ;  on  exposing 
tins  nitrate  to  heat,  it  pans  with  its  nitric 
add,  which  becomes  decomposed  into  iu 
constituents,  leaving  the  barytes  behind. 

3.  Pure  bafytes  may  likewise  be  obtain- 
ed from  its  sulphate.  For  this  purpose, 
boil  powdered  sulphate  of  baiyte*  in  a  so- 
lution of  twice  or  three  times  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  m  a  Florence  flaisk,  for 
about  two  hours{  filter  the  solution  and 
expose  what  remuns  on  the  filter  to  the 
action  of  a  violent  heat. 

In  this  case  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
barytes  unites  to  the  potash,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  latter,  joins  to  the  ba- 
rytes ;  hence  sulphate  of  potaah  and  carbo- 
nate of  barytes  are  obtained.  The  former 
is  in  sokition  and  passes  through  the  filter ; 
the  latter  is  insoluble,  and  remains  behuid. 
Fmm  this  artificial  carbonate  of  baiytes, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  by  heat 

BaaAAju  (Indian.)  The  name  of  an  In- 
dian  tree.  A  decoction  of  its  leaves,  with 
ginger,  in  water,  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  dis- 
orders of  the  fiuioes.  The  kernels  of  the 
fruit  kill  worms.    i2(^!#  MUt, 

BASALTES.  (In  the  .Bthiopic  tongue, 
this  word  means  irwi,  which  is  the  cdour 
of  the  stone.)  A  heavy  and  hard  kind  of 
stone,  chicay  black,  or  green.  It  fre- 
qnendy  contaiAs  iron,  has  a  flinty  h^rd- 
n^  IS  insoluble  by  acids,  and  is  fiisible 
bv  fire.  The  most  remarkable  property  of 
^is  substance  is  its  figure,  beings  never 
found  m  strata,  like  other  marbles^  but 
always  standii^  up  in  the  form  of  reguhn> 
si^ralar  colmmis,  composed  of  a  number  of 
jomts,  one  placed  upon  and  nicely  fitted 
to  Mother  as  if  fimned  by  the  hands  of  a 
sfcdful  architect  Some  f«gard  thk  fiisible 
^wstsnoc  as  a  volcanic  prodoetiopi,  otbeit 
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have  soppoied  that  it  was  formed  of  water. 
The  Guuit's  Causeway,  in  ^  the  county  of 
Antrim,  in  Ireland,  and  the  rock  of  Pere- 
niere,  near  St  Santdoux,  in  Auvergne,  are 
fi>nned  of  these  stones.  The  distinctive 
characters  of  basaltes  are,  a  regular  form, 
hardness  sufficient  to  give  fire  with  steel ; 
and  a  cmereous,  gray  colour,  inclming  to 
black. 

Bisamras.  (From  i8«mvi;«  to  find 
out)  A  stone  said  by  Pliny,  to  contain 
a  bloody  juice,  and  usefhl  in  diseasea  of  the 
liver ;  also  a  stone  upon  which,  by  some, 
the  purity  of  gold  was  fbrmerly  said  to  be 
tried,  and  of  which  medical  mortars  were 


Bate,  McidyiaMe.    See  Add, 
Mate,  aaOLfying.     See  Add. 

Basiatio.  (From  bado^  to  kiss.)  Va^ 
nerial  connection  between  the  sexes. 

Basiatob.    See  CeneMtWr  labierum. 

Batil    SeeMaHHeum. 

BA8TI.AB1  «•.  (Baniarie  /  from  fia^Mut, 
a  king.)  Several  bones  were  so  termed  by 
the  snoients ;  aa  the  sphenoid  and  occi- 
pital bones. 

Basilaxis  ABTxmiA.  Basilary  artery. 
An  arteiy  of  the  brain.  So  called  be- 
cause It  lies  upon  the  basikiy  process  of 
the  occipiul  bone.  It  is  fi>rmed  by  the 
.junction  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries  with- 
m  the  skull,  and  runs  fi)rwards  to  the  selU 
turcica  along  the  pont  varelii^  which  it 
supplies,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  parts,  with 
blood. 

Basilaris  procbssus.  BasiUry  process. 
See  Ocdfntid  bane. 

Basiuaais  apophtsis.  The  great  apo- 
physis of  the  OS  occipitis. 

Basilica  xmiAirA.    See  Bad&ca  vena. 

Basiuca  xux.    The  walnut. 

BASIUCAVBNA.  The  large  vein  that 
runs  m  the  mtemal  part  of  the  arm,  and 
cvactwtes  its  blood  into  the  axiUaiy  vein. 
The  branch  which  crosses,  at  the  head  of 
the  arm,  to  join  this  vein,  is  called  the 
bankc  median.  They  may  either  of  them 
he  opened  m  the  operation  of  bteod- 
letting. 

BanUcen  dntment.  See  BaeUicum  un- 
gttentum, 

Basiucuk.  (From  «*rAiaw,  royal ;  so 
called  fkm  its  great  virtues.)  Odmm. 
Basil.  The  plant  which  bears  this  name  in 
the  pharmacopGeias,  is  the  Odmum  boHW- 
««mof  Lmraeus >-f9liU (nfotit glabrit ^  ca- 
Hfctbw  dKaiu,  It  is  supposed  to  possess 
nervme  qiudities,  but  is  seldom  employed 
but  as  a  condimait  to  season  high  di^es, 
to  which  it  imparU  a  gratefiil  odour  and 
taste. 

Basiuoux  inroirsxTtfx.  Unguentum  ba- 
mkum  fovwn.  An  ointment  poptilarly  so 
called  from  its  bavins  the  ocymum  ba- 
silicum  m  its  composition.  It  came  after- 
wards to  be  composed  of  wax,  resin,  &c. 
and  IS  now  called  ceratum  resinx  fiavae. 

BAsiueus  PULvis.    The  royal  powder. 
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mt\^  ibu^arbw  <u^  J<^*P'  Many  composip 
tient,  were,  by  the  wici^ts,  so  called,  firom 
their  tuppoaed  pre*.eBuneiice. 

lUaiuviov.  An  itchy  ointBteot  waa 
formeriy  ao.  called  by  €ral^. 

Baailu.  a  name  fonnei^y  gtten  to 
coUyriuma  of  aupposed  virtues,  by  Galen. 

Basilucub.  (From  fUo^p^ft^  a  king.) 
The  basiliak,  or  cockatrice,  a  poiaonoua 
aerpent ;  sp  called  tsom  a  white  apot  up* 
on  its  head,  which  rcaemblea  a  crown. 
Alao  the  philoaopher^a  atone,  and  coiroaivc 
aubliiDAte. 

BAaio-csiuvo4eHO«oBo-«Loaaua»  SeeJS^ 
%  •glotmu. 

fiAtio^Loaavv.    See  B^Utmu, 

BxnO'tBAMtKBMVM,  See  Cmmictor 
pkaryngU  PietMu^, 

BASIS.  (From  Aum,  to  go :  tht  aupport 
of  any  tliiogyUpoB  which  it  atanda  or  goea.) 

1.  This  word  is  .very  frequently  applied 
«nalo«aicftliy  1p  the  body  ofaay  part,  or  to 
that  Ipart  from  which  the  other  parta  ap» 
peiir,  aa  it  werf,  to  peocced»  or  by  which 
they  are  aupported. 

%  In  pharmacy  it  aignifiea  the  princi- 
pal inctcedient. 

BAaia  cBiixj»fti.  A  term  applied  for. 
Qierly  to  the  palatum. 

9a8I8  Gomnit.  The  broad  part  of  the 
heart  ia  ao  called,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  apex,  or  point. 

Bassi  colica.  The  name  of  a  medicine 
in  Scribonius  Largus,  compounded  of  azo* 
nutica  and  honey. 

Baatard  pleurUy,     See  Peripmummta 

Batatas.  (So  the  nativea  of  Peru  eall 
the  potato,  wbich  is  a  native  of  that  coun- 
tiy,  from  our  word  pouto.)  A  species  of 
night-abade,  #o/anffm  iN^rrpsuvi,  Ltnn.  Po- 
Utoes  were  first  brought  into  Europe  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  I486,  and  planted  in  Lon- 
don. They  are  said  to  be  natives  of  Peru. 

BATIL  BahMum,  Baths  ace  of  aeveral 
kinds. 

I.  A  Gonveoient  receptacle  of  water,  for 
persons  to  wash  or  plunge  in,  either  for 
health  or  pleasure,  is  called  a  batl).  These 
are  distinguished  into  hot  and  cpkl ;  and 
are  eitlier  natural  or  artificial.  The  natural 
hot  baths  are  formed  of  the  water  of  hot 
springs,  of  which  there  are  many  in  differ- 
ent paru  of  the  world ;  eapecialiy  in  those 
couniriea  where  there  are,  orbave  evidentp 
]y  been,  volcanoea.  The  artificial  hot 
baths  consiat  either  of  water,  or  of  some 
other  fioid,  made  hot  hy  art  The  cold 
bath  conaiau  of  water,  either  fre«b  or  salt, 
in  ita  natural  degree  of  heat ;  or  it  may  \» 
xpade  colder  by  art,  as  by  a  mi»U|ie  of  ni- 
tre, saUmlBoniac,  &c  The  chief  hot 
baths  in  our  countiy  are  those  of  Bath  «od 
Briatol,  and  those  of  Boston  and  Matlock ; 
which  Utter,  however,  are  rather  warm, 
or  tepid,  than  hot  The  iiae  of  these  baths 
if  found  to  be  bc&«£cial  in  diseaaea  of  the 


htad,  aap^iaa,  lie. ;  'm«ntkiyar  a , 

as  leproaies,  &c.  {  obsiructioBs  and  comti^ 
paiiona  of  the  bowela,  the  acurvy,  an^ 
atone ;  and  in  many  diseases  of  women  an4 
children.  The  cold  bath,  though  popuhv- 
ly  eatceraed  one  of  the  moat  innocent  reme* 
diea  yet  diacovered,  n  not,  however, 
to  be  adopted  indiscriminately.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  liable  to  do  ^onsidenfrle 
miaobidf  in  all  caaes  of  c^ueme^  Wsmm,  asi 
is  not,  in  any  case,  proper  to  be  uaed  du- 
ring the  existence  of  costiveness.  Asa 
preventive  remedy  for  the  young,  and  as  a 
general  bracer  for  persons  of  a  relaxed 
fibre^  espectally  of  tlte  female  aez,  it  oftea 
provea  highly  advanta^;)eoas  ;  and  in  gell^ 
ffaU  tlie  popular  idea  is  a  correct  one,  tla^ 
the  glvm  which  succeeds  the  use  of  cold  of 
tanprrate  baths,  is  a  test  of  their  utility ; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  their  producing 
/MUmesM^  head-aeb^,  8ic  ia  a  proof  of  their 
being  pernicious. 

The  CM  Math, 
The  diseases  and  morbid  symptoms,  for 
which  the  cold  bath,  undo*  one  form  or 
another,  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
are  very  numeroiu  $  and  some  of  them  de- 
aerve  particular  attention.  One  of  thi 
most  important  of  ita  uses  is  in  mtbntfntti 
and,  under  proper  management,  it  forms  s 
highly  valuable  remedy  m  this  daagerou 
disorder.  It  is  highly  important,  however, 
to  attenc)  to  the  precautions  whieh  tiie  uae 
of  this  rigorous  senaedial  proceaa  requires. 
**  AiTusion  with  cold  water/'  Dr.  Currie 
observes,  "  may  be  uaed  wbenorer  the  heat 
of  the  body  b  steadily  above  the  natunl 
standard,  when  there  is  no  sense  of  chilli- 
ness, and  especially  when  there  ia  no  gene- 
ral nor  profuse  perspiration.  If  used  du- 
ring the  QoUl  atage  of  a  fever,  even  though 
the  heat  be  higher  than  natural,  it  brings 
on  interruption  of  respiration,  a  Buttering, 
weak,  and  extremely  quick  pulse,  and  cer- 
tainly might  be  earned  ao  fiu*  as  to  extin- 
guish animation  entirelv.'*  The  roost  salu- 
tary oonseqoence  which  follows  the  proper 
tiseofthis  powerfol  remedy,  is  the  pes* 
duction  of  profuse  and  general  perspira- 
tion. It  is  this  ciicumstance  that  appears 
to  give  so  much  advantage  to  a  general 
effusion  of  cold  water  in  fevers,  in  prefisr- 
ence  to  any  partial  application.  The  cold 
bath  is  better  known,  eapecially  in  this 
country,  as  a  general  tonic  remedy  in 
varioua  chronic  diaeaaea.  The  general 
circumstances  of  disorder  for  which  cold 
bathing  appears  to  he  of  service,  according 
to  Dtr.  Saunders,  are  a  languor  and  weak- 
ness  of  circulation,  accompanied  with  ppo- 
iiiae  sweating  and  fatigue,<)n  very  moderaU 
ftxerticm ;  tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  many 
of  those  symptoms  usuaPy  called  nervous ; 
where  the  moving  powers  are  weak,  and 
the  mind  liatless  imd  indolent ;  but,  st  the 
same  time,  where  no  permanent  morbid 
obatruction,  or  viaceral  disease,  is  present. 
SuchaaUte  of  body  kaftmM»  conse- 
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qoetice  of  a  kuif  md  debili  tatinif  iickiieti» 
or  of  a  sedenury  life,  wiUjout  uauig  the 
eiercife  requite  tu  kjtep  up  the  aetirhy  of 
tbe  bodily  powen.  Jn  all  tbeae  ca«e»,  iha 
great  objeei  to  be  fulfilled,  a  to  produce  a 
considerable  reacdon,  ftmn  the  ftliock  of 
cold  water,  at  the  ex^,mmt  of  at  little  beat 
•s  poab'ibie ;  atxl  whin  cold-bathing  doea 
harm,  u  u  preasely  wbert  the  powera  of 
the  body  are  too  languid  to  bring  on  re* 
acvioa,  ;40d*tbe  chilling  ^ecta  remain  un- 
opposed. When  the  '  patient  teb  the 
ahock  of  imnKraioA  very  acYerely,  and, 
from  experience  of  i  a  pain,  hat  acquired  ail 
inaapcT»ble  dread  of  tins  application  (  when 
he  haa  Iclt  little  or  no  firicndly  glow  to 
tuoceed  the  first  shock,  but  on  coming  out 
of  the  bath  remikins  cold,  thiTering,  siek 
at  the  Btomach,  oppressed  whh  head-sche, 
languid,  drowsy  and  Intlesa,  and  Terse  to 
food  and  ezercine  during  the  whole  of  the 
day«  we  may  be  aurc  tliat  the  be^  has  been 
too  cold,  the  shock  too  nercte,  Wl  no  re- 
action produced  at  all  adequate  to  the  im- 
prnuion  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

There  is  a  kind  of  slow  inegiM  ferer, 
or  rather  febricula,  m  whkh  Ur.  Saunders 
has  olten  found  the  cold  hath  of  s  ncular 
serf  ice.  This  di&order  principally  aSecu 
persons  naturally  of  a  svnnd  constitution, 
but  who  lead  a  sedentarjr  liie,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  employed  id  aome  occupa- 
tion whkh  strongly  engages  their  attention, 
Kquirea  much  exertum  of  thought,  and 
excites  a  degree  of  anxiety.  Such  persons 
hsre  conftanvly  a  pulse  rather  quicker  than 
natural,  hot  hands,  reatlesa  ni^ta,  and  an 
impaired  appetite  {  but  without  any  con- 
aklerabk  derangement  in  the  digotife  or- 
gmni*.  This  disorder  will  continue  for  a 
lone  time,  in  an  irregular  way,  nercr  en- 
tirely premeofii^  their  ordinary  occupation, 
but  lendenng  it  mon  tiuai  UMiatlf  aiixkma 
and  £itkuing,  and  often  preparing  the  way 
for  confirmed  hypochondriasis.  Persons  in 
this  situation,  are  renterkably  relieved  by 
the  edd-bath,  and  for  the  most  part,  bear  it 
well ;  Md  ita  use  should  also,  if  possible,  oe 
aided  by  that  relaxation  from  business,  and 
that  diveision  of  the  mmd  from  its  ordinary 
train  of  thinking,  which  are  obtained  by 
attending  a  watenng.pUoe.  The  Doctor 
alao  found  coki  bathi^  hurtlia  m  chknosiSv 
andobservef,  that  it  useldon  admissible  in 
those  cases  of  diseaaeia  the  stomach  which 
«  broughton  byhishMng^and  constitute 
what  may  be  termed  the  true  dyspepaia. 

The  topical  application  of  cold  water, 
or  of  a  cold  saturnine  bik%  in  cases  of 
local  inflaminatijo»  has  betome  an  eata- 
blished  practice ;  the  efficacy  of  whiah 
is  dady  experienced.  Bums  of  every  de- 
scrmtionwdl  bear  a  nM»t  liheiml  use  of 
coUi  water, or  even  of  iee^  and  thia  mi^ 
be  s^lied  ta  aTcry  eacteosift  inflamed  suf. 
free,  without  even  prodMcing  the  ordhiaiy 
cftcU  of  genenlchiBaf,  whidi  would  ho 


brought  on  llrom  the  tamo  cppUcatidn  to  a 
•ound  and  healthy  skm.  Another  vtry  dis- 
tressing »ymptom,  remarkably  relieved  by 
cold  water,  topically  applied,  ia  tliat  intole- 
rable itchuig  of  the  vkgina,  which  women 
sometimes  exprrience,  entirely  tmaonnect- 
ed  with  any  l^nefal  cause,  and  which  sp^ 
pears  to  bo  a  kind  of  herpes  oonihied  to 
that  part  Cold  water  baa  also  been  used 
topically  in  the  various  cases  of  strains, 
brtiises,  and  stmiUr  injuries,  in  tendinoui 
and  li{pamentous  parts,  with  success;  aU« 
in  rigidi  y  of  muscles,  that  have  been  long 
kept  at  rest,  in  ordtr  to  fovour  the  union 
of  bone,  where  there  appeurs  to  have  been 
mo  organic  injury,  but  only  a  deficiency  of 
nervous  energy,  and  in  mobility  of  parts^ 
or  at  ntost,  only  alight  adhe^iona,  which 
would  give  wav  to  a  regular  exerciae  of 
the  wtakei  ed  umb.  Another  very  striking 
histance  o(  the  powerful  eflrcu  of  tofMCM 
cold.  In  stnnuUthtg  a  part  to  action,  is 
shown  in  the  use  of  cold,  or  even  iced  wa* 
ter,  to  the  vagina  of  parturient  women, 
dtiHng  the  dangerous  hiemorrhages  that 
take  phuse  fnm  the  vierus,  on  the  partial 
•eparati  n  of  the  placenta. 

7V  SWwer  Jkuh. 

A  species  of  cold  bath.  A  modem  in- 
tention, in  which  the  water  falb,  through 
numerous  apertures,  on  the  body.  A  pro* 
per  apparatus  fbr  thispurpoae  b  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  shops.  TIm  use  of  the  rimwer 
bath  applies,  in  every  case,  to  the  cold 
bath,  and  is  of  en  attended  wHh  particuUr 
advantages.  1.  From  the  sudden*  con- 
tact of  Uie  water,  which,  in  the  common 
eold  hath,  is  only  momentary,  btit  which, 
in  the  shower  bath  may  be  prolonged,  re- 
peated, and  modified,  at  pleasure;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  head  and  breast,  which 
are  exposed  to  some  inconvenience  and 
danger  in  the  common  bath,  being  here  ef- 
fectually secured,  by  receiving  the  first 
shock  of  the  water. 

7%e  T\pid  BaifL 

The  range  of  temperature,  from  the 
lowest  dff^rtt  of  the  warm  bath  to  the 
bighest  of  the  cold  batli,  forms  what  nuiy 
be  tenned  the  tepid.  In  general,  the  heat 
of  water  which  we  should  term  tepid,  is 
about  99  deg.  In  a  medicinal  pomt  of 
view,  it  produces  the  greatest  effect  in  ar- 
dent fever,  where  the  temperature  is  little 
above  that  of  health,  but  the  powers  of 
the  body  weak,  not  able  to  bear  the  vigo. 
rous  application  of  cold  immersion.  In 
cutaneous  diseases,  a  tepid  bath  is  often 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  salutary  re- 
laxation,  and  perspirability  of  the  skin. 

The  Wamk  Bath, 
'  Fmm  93  to  96  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  th^ 
warm  bath  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
bring  on  a  state  of  lepose,  to  alleviate  any 
local  irri tat  ion,  and  thereby  induce  sleep. 
H  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  safbr  remedy  than 
the  cold  bath,  and  more  pecutttt-ly  appti- 
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cable  to  verjr  weak  and  irritable  conatttu- 
lions,  whom  the  shock  produced  by  cold 
immersion  would  oveipower,  and  who 
have  sufficient  vigour  of  circulation  for  an 
adequate  reaction.  In  cases  of  topical 
inflammation,  connected  with  a  phlogistic 
state  of  body,  preceded  by  rigor  and  gene- 
ral fever,  and  where  the  local  formati<Mi  of 
matter  is  the  solution  of  the  general  inflam* 
matory  symptoms,  experience  direcu  us  to 
the  use  of  toe  warm  relating  applications, 
rather  than  those  which,  by  exciting'  a  ge- 
neral reaction,  would  increase  the  local 
complaint.  Tlus  object  is  particularly  to 
be  consulted  when  the  part  affected  is  one 
that  is  essential  to  life.  Hence  it  u  that  ub 
£ever,  where  there  is  a  great  determination 
to  the  lunn,  and  the  respiration  appears 
to  be  locally  affected,  independently  of 
the  oppression  produced  by  mere  febrile 
increase  of  circulation,  practitioners  have 
avoided  the  external  use  of  cold,  in  order 
to  promote  the  solution  of  tho  fever ;  and 
have,  trusted  to  the  general  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  along  with  the  topically  reUxing 
application  of  warm  vapour,  inhaled  by 
the  lungs.  Warm  bathing  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  well  calculated  to  relieve  those 
complaints  that  seem  to  depend  on  an  irre- 
gular or  diminished  action  of  any  part  of 
the  al^entary  canal ;  and  the  state  of  the 
skin,  produced  by  immersion  in  warm  wa- 
ter, seems  highly  &vourable  to  the  healthy 
acUon  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Another 
very  important  use  of  the  warm  bath,  is  in 
herpetic  eruptions,  by  relaxing  the  skin, 
and  rendering  it  more  pervious,  and  pre- 
paring it  admirably  for  receiving  the  sti- 
mulant applications  of  tar  ointment,  mer- 
curials, and  the  like,  that  are  intended  to 
restore  it  to  a  healthy  state.  The  consti- 
tutions of  children  seem  more  extensively 
relieved  by  the  warm  bath  than  those  of 
adults  t  and  this  remedy  seems  more  gene- 
rally applicable  to  acute  fevers  in  them  than 
in  persons  of  a  more  advanced  age.  Where 
the  warm  bath  |woduces  its  salutary  opera- 
tion, it  u  almost  always  foUowed  by  ah 
easy  and  profound  sleep.  Dr.  Saunders 
strongly  recommends  the  use  of  the  tepid 
warm  bath,  or  even  higher,  in  the  true  me- 
norrhagia  of  females.  In  paralytic  affec* 
tiona  of  particular  parts,  the  powerful  sti* 
mulus  of  heated  water  is  generally  allow«> 
ed;  andinthesecases,  the  effect  may  be  as- 
sisted by  any  thing  which  will  increase  the 
stimulating  properties  of  the  water,  as,  for 
instance,  by  the  addition  of  salt.  In  these 
cases,  much  benefit  may  be  expected  from 
the  use  of  warm  sea-baths.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  warm  bath  topically,  as  in  pe- 
diluvia,  or  fomentations  to  the  feet,  often 
produce  the  most  powerful  effects  in  quiet- 
mg  irritation  in  fever,  and  bringing  on  a 
aound  and  refivshing  repose.  The  cases  in 
which  the  warm  bath  is  likaly  to  be  attend- 
ed with  danger,   are  particulariy  those 


where  there  exists  a  strong  tendency  t»  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head;  and 
apoplexy  has  sometimes  been  thoa  brought 
00.  The  lowest  temperature  will  be  re- 
quired for  cutaneous  complaints,  and  to 
bring  on^  relaxation  in  the  skin,  during  fe- 
brile irritation ;  the  warmer  will  be  neces- 
sary in  paralysis ;  more  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed on  a  deep-seated  part  than  one  that 
18  superficial. 

The  Vapaw  Bath, 

The  vapour  bath,  called  also  Balneum 
lacomeumf  though  not  much  employed  in 
England,  forms  a  valuable  remedy  in  •  va- 
ried of  cases.  In  moat  of  the  hot  natuni 
waters  on  the  Continent,  the  vapour  bath 
forms  a  regular  part  of  the  bathing  appa- 
ratus, and  is  there  highly  valued.  In  no 
country,  however,  is  thu  application  car- 
ried to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  Ruaaia, 
where  it  forms  the  principal  and  almost 
daily  luxury  of  all  the  people,  in  eveiy 
rank ;  and  it  is  employed  as  a  sovereign 
rrmedy  for  a  great  variety  of  disorders. 
The  Hon.  Bir.  Basil  Cochrane  has  lately 
published  a  Treatise  or  the  Vapour  Bath, 
m>m  which,  it  appears,  he  has  broueht  th« 
apparatus  to  such  perfection,  that  be  caa 
apply  it  of  all  degrees  of  temperature^ 
IMttially  or  generaUy,  by  shower,  or  hf 
stream,  with  a  great  force  or  a  small  one  $ 
according  to  the  fNurticular  circumstances 
under  which  patients  are  so  varioualy 
placed,  who  require  such  assistance.  See 
Cochrane  an  Vapour  Bath,  Connected 
with  this  article,  is  the  air-pump  vapmurm 
hath  s  a  species  of  vapour  bath,  or  machine^ 
to  which  the  inventor  has  given  this  name. 
This  apparatus  has  been  found  efficacious  in 
removing  paroxysms  of  the  gout,  and  pre- 
venting their  recurrence;  in  acute  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  palsy,  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, ulcers,  &c  It  has  also  been  propo- 
sed in  chilblains,  leprosy,  yaws,  tetanus^ 
amenorrhea,  and  dropsy. 

IL  When  the  vessels  in  which  bodies  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  beat,  are  not 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fire, 
but  receive  the  required  degree  of  heat  by 
another  intermediate  body,  such  apparatus 
is  termed  a  bath.  These  have  been  vari- 
ously named,  as  dry,  vapour,  &c.  Modem 
chymists  distinguish  three  kinds : 

1.  Balneum  areikt^  or  the  aand  bath. 
This  consists  merely  of  an  open  iron,  or 
baked  clay,  sand-pot,  whose  bottom  is 
mostly  convex,  and  exposed  to  the  fhnuK^e* 
Finely  sifted  sea-sand  is  put  into  this,  and 
the  vessel  containing  the  substance  to  be 
heated,  &o.  in  the  sand  bath,  immersed  in 
the  middle. 

2.  Balneum  maria^  or  the  water  bath. 
This  is  veiy  simple,  and  requires  no 
particular  apparatus.  The  object  is,  to 
place  the  vessel  containing  the  substance 
to  be  heated,  in  another,  containing  water ; 
which  last  miut  be  of  such  a  nature  9b  ta 
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be  fitted  for  Obe  appikation  of  fire,  u  • 
common  still,  or  kettte. 

3.  The  vupmtr  hath,  tVheii  tny  «ub« 
stance  it  heated  by  the  steam,  or  iraponr, 
^rf*  boiling  WAier,  cbymistf  say  it  is  done 
by  ttieans  of  a  vapoilr  kkth, 

lA.    Thoae  applications  are  called  dry 
hath^^  which  are  made  of  aahes,  salt,  saocC 
&c.    The  mteientM  had  many  wm  of  ex- 
^mg  a  sweat,  by  means  or  a  dry  heat ; 
Mbjf  the  use  of  hot  sand,  atore  rooms,  or 
artificial  ba^ios;  and  eren  fixmi  eertam 
natural  hot  stecms  of  the  earth,  receiTed 
under  a  proper  arch,  or  hot-house,  as  we 
Icam  from  Celsus.    They  h^  also  another 
kind  of  bath  Tiy  insolation,  where  the  body 
was  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  draw  forth  the  suporfiuous  moist- 
ure from   the  inward  psitS}  and  to  this 
day  it  la  a  practical  in  some  nations,  to 
cover  the  body  orer  with  horse-dung,  es- 
pecially in  painfiil  cbrooic  diseases.      In 
New  ^igland,  they  make  a  kind  of  stove 
of  turf;  wherein  the  sick  are  shut  op  to 
bathe,  or  sweat.    l£  waa  probably  fi^im  a 
knowledge  of  this  practice,  and  cif  the  ex- 
ploded doctrines  of  Celsus,  thai  the  no- 
ted  empiric  Dr.  Graham  drew  bJs  notions 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  what  he  called 
eartA  baikmg ;  a  practice  which,  in  the  way 
he  used  it,  consigned  some  of  bis  patients 
to  a  perpeftial  mansion  under  the  ground. 
The  Hke  name  of  dry  bath,  ia  sometimes 
also  given  to  another  kind  of  bath,  made 
of  kindled  coals,  or  bumin|f  spirit  of  wine. 
The  patient  being  pUced  m  a  conrenient 
close  chair,  for  the  reception  of  the  fume, 
which'  rises  and  provokes  sweat  in  a  plen- 
tlfh\  manner ;  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
head  out,  and  to  secure  r^ration    This 
bath  has  been  sidd  to  be  very  effectual  in 
removing  old  obstinate  psins  m  the  limbs. 
ly.  Medicated  haihr  are  such  as  are  sa- 
turated with  various  minersi,  vegetable,  or 
sometimes  animal  substances.      Thus  we 
have  sulphur  and  iron  baths,  aromatic  and 
Pillk  baths.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  ingredients,  if  July  mixed,  and  a  pro- 
per temperature  be  given  ^o  the  water, 
may,  in  certain  complaints,  be  prodactlve 
of  effects  highly  beneficial.  Water,  imping- 
nated  with  sulphate  of  iron,  wUl  abound 
with  the  bracing  sad   sulphureous  parti- 
cles of  that  metal,  and  may  be  useful  for 
strengthening   the   put   to   which    it    is 
^pl&d^   remrigorating  debiliUted  limbs, 
stopping   varioiu   kinds  of  bleeding,  re- 
stinnig  the  menstrual  aad  hsemorrhoidal 
discharges  when  obstructed,  and,  in  shorty 
as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  iron  bath. 
There  are  various  other  medaoated  baths, 
such  as  those  prepared  with  alum  and 
Quick-Uroe,  sal-ammoniac,  &c.  by  boiling 
them  together,  or  separately,  in  pure  rain 
water.     These  have  long  been  reputed  as 
eminently  serviceabb  in  paralytic,  and  all 
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BATHWATERS.    MathonU  aqu^   So. 
lit  aguit.   Bttd^tue  aqum.  The  city  of  Bath 
has  been  celebrated,  for  a  ktng  series  of 
years,  for  its  numerous  hat  springs,  which 
are  of  a  higher  temperature  tlun  any  in 
this  kingdom,  (from  lia*  to  116*)  and, 
indeed,  are  the  oaly  natural  waters  which 
we  possess  that  are  at  all  hot  to  the  touch) 
all  the  other  thermal  waters  bebg  of  a 
heat  below  the  animal  temperature,  and 
only  deserving  that  appellation  from  being 
inv^riaMv  warmer  than  the  general  avc- 
rage  of  the  heat  of  common  springs.    By 
the  erection  of  elegant  baths,  these  waters 
are  paticularly  adapted  to  the  benefit  of 
invalids,  who  find  here  a  variety  of  esta- 
blishments, contributing  equally  to  health, 
convenience,  and  amusement    There  are 
three  principal  springs  in  the  city  of  Bsth, 
namely,  those  called  the  Xtn^t  Bath^  the 
Crt9  Bath,  and  tha  /if^  Bath  i  all  with- 
in  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and  emp- 
tying themselves  into  the  river  Avon,  after 
having  passed  through  the  several  baths. 
Their  supply  is  so  copious,  that  all  the 
large  reservoirs  used  lor  bathing  are  fill- 
ed  every  evening  with  fresh  water,  from 
their  respective  fountains.     In  their  sensi. 
ble  and  medicinal  properties,  there  is  hut 
a  slight  difference.    According  to  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, the  former  are — 1.  That  the  water, 
when  newly  drawn,  appears  clear  and  co- 
lourless, remains  perfectly  inactive,  with- 
out bubbles,  or  any  sign  of  briskness,  or 
efferrescence.   3.    After  being  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  for  some  hours,  it  becomes  ra- 
ther turbid,  by  the  separation  of  a  pale 
yellow,  ochery  precipitate,  which  gradu- 
ally subsides.    3.    No  odour  is  perceptible 
fi-om  a  glass  of  the  fhesh  water,  but  a  slight 
pungency  to  the  taste  from  a  large  mass  of 
It,  when  fresh  drawn;  which,  however,  is 
neither  fetid  nor  sulphureous.    4.    When 
hot  from  the  pump,  it  affects  the  mouth 
with  a  strong  chalyoeate  impression,  with- 
out being  of  a   saline  or  pungent  taste. 
And,  fifthly,  on  grewmg  cold,  the  chalybeate  ' 
taste  is  entirely  lost,  leavmg  only  a  very 
slight  sensation  on  the  tongue,  t>y  which  it 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  common 
hard  spring-water.      The  temperature  of 
Uie  King's  Bath  water,  which  is  usually  pre- 
ferred for  drinking,  is,  when  fresh  drawn 
in  the    glass,   above    116  deg. ;   that   of 
the  Cross  Bath,  112  dee.    But,  after  flow- 
ing into  the  spacious  oathing  vessels,  it 
is  generally  from  100  to  106  deg.  in  the 
hotter  baths,  and  fVom  92  to  94  deg.  in  the 
Cross  Bath  ;  a  temperature  which  remains 
neariy  stationary,  ind  is  grrater  than  that 
of  any  other  natural  spring  in  Britain.    A 
stnall  quantity  of  gas  is  also  disengaged 
from  these   waters,  which   Dr.    Priestley 
first  discovered  to  contam  no  more  than 
p 
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on#*-twentieth  pari  of  its  bafk  of  fixed  air, 
or  carbonic  acid«  Tbe  chymical  prpper- 
ties  of  the  Bath  waters,  accordiiig  to  tlie 
most  accurate  analysers.  Doctors  Lucas, 
Falconer,  and  Gibbs,  contain  so  small  a 
proportion  of  iron,  a^  to  amount  only  to 
one-twentieth  or  one-thirty-eijrhth  of  a 
grrain  in  the  pint ;  and,  according  to  Pr. 
Gibbs,  fifteen  grains  and  a  quarter  of  si- 
liceous  earth  in  the  gallon.  Dr.  Saunders 
estimates  a  gallon  of  the  King's  Bath  water 
to  coiUain  about  eight  cubic  inches  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a  similar  quanti^  of  air, 
nearly  azotic,  about  eighty  grains  of  solid 
ingredients,  one-half  of  which  probably 
consists  of  sulphat  and  muriat  of  soda, 
fifteen  graios  and  a  half  of  siliceous  earth, 
and  the  remainder  is  selenite,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  so  small  a  portion  of  ozyd  of 
iron  as  to  be  scarcely  calculable.  Hence 
he  concludes,  that  the  King's  Bath  water, 
is  the  strongest  cbalybeatfe  ;  next  in  orde'r^ 
the  Hot  Bath  water  ^,  and  lastly,  that  of 
the  Cross  Bath,  which  contains  the  smallest 
pv-oportions  of  chalvbeate,  gaseous  and  sa- 
line, but  considerably  more  of  the  earthy 
particles  ;  while  iXb  water,  in  the  pump,  is 
also  two  deg^es  lower  than  that  of  tJie 
others.  It  is  likewise  now  ascertained, 
that  thess  springs  do  not  exhibit  the  slight- 
est traces  of  sulphur,  though  it  was  former- 
Iv  believed,  and  erroneously  supported  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Charleton,  that  the 
«ubtile  aromatic  vapour  in  the  Bath  waters, 
was  a  sulphureous  principle,  entirely  simi- 
lar to  common  brimstone. 

Wiih  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Bath 
Waters  on  the  human  system,  independent 
of  their  specific  properties,  as  a  medicinal 
remedy  not  to  be  imitated  completely  by 
any  chymical  process,  Dr.  Saunders  attri- 
butes much  of  their  salubrious  influence  to 
,  the  natural  degree  of  warmth  peculiar  to 
these  springs,  which,  for  ages,  have  pre- 
served an  admin<ble  degree  of  uniformity 
of  temperature  He  thinks  too,  that  one 
of  their  m'^st  important  uses  is  that  of 
an  external  application*  yet  supposes  that, 
in  this  respec,  they  appear  to  differ  little 
from  common  water,  when  heated  to  the 
same  temper.. tu  re,  and  applied  under  si- 
milar circumstances. 

According  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  Bath 
water,  when  drunk  fresh  from  the  spring, 
generally  raises,  or  rather  accelerates  the 
pulse,  iiKreases  the  heat,  and  promotes  the 
different  secretions.  These  symptoms,  in 
most  cases,  become  perceptible  soon  afler 
drinking  it,  and  will  sometimes  continue 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable,  that  they  are  only  produced 
in  invalids.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
these  waters  not  only  possess  heating  pro- 
perties, but  their  internal  use  is  likewise 
attended  with  a  peculiar  stimulus,  acting 
more  immediately  on  the  nerres. 


One  of  the  inost  takitary  efrecis  of  the 
Bath  water,  consisti  in  its  action  on  the 
iirinaiT  organs,  even  when  taken  in  mode- 
rate doses.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels 
varies  irt  different  individtilA,'like  that  of 
all  other  waters,  which  do  not  egntaif^  any 
cathartic  salt  7  btit,  in  gefieral,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  costhrenestf':  anT  effect  resulting 
from  the  want  of  an  active  ^stimulus  Ao  the 
intestines,  and  probably  )dso  from  the  dl^ 
termination  this  water  ofceasions  to  the 
skin,  more  tlian  from  any  ^trinj^ncy  tirhidi 
it  may  possess ;  fbr^  if  pmpiMion  b^  sud- 
denly checked  during  the  tne  of  it,  a  dicr- 
rhcca  is  sometimes  the  conseqiienee.  Hence 
it  appears  that  its  sthmolait  powers  are 
primaiiy,  and  more  partiouUrly  exerted 
m  the  itomaflb,  where  It  prodnees  a  rtakty 
of  symptoms,  sometimes  sUglit  and  tran- 
dent,  bot,  occasionally^ '  ao  considerable 
tod  permanent,  as  to  reqjuite  it  to  be  dis- 
continued. In  those  individuals  with  whom 
it  is  likely  to  agree,  and  prove  beneficial, 
the  Bath  -waters  excite,  at  first,  an  agree- 
able glowing  sensation  in  tl|e  stiomach, 
which  is  speedily  followed  by  lu)  increase 
both  of  appetite  and  sph*its,  as  well  as  a 
Quick  secretion  of  urine.  In  others,  when 
the  use  of  them  is  attended  with  head-acbe^ 
thirst  and  constant  dryness  of  the  tongiuk 
heaviness,  loathing  o^  the  Aomaoli,  and 
sicknebs  ;  or  if  they  are  not  ev^cvttted,  ei- 
ther by  urine  or  an  increased  perspiration, 
it  may  he  justly  inferred  that  their  fiitther 
continuance  is  improper. 

The  diseases  for  which  these  celebrated 
waters  are  resorted  to,  are  very  numerous 
and  are  some  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  of  cure  of  all  that  come  tmder 
medical  treatment.  In  most  of  them,  tb^ 
bath  is  used  along  with  the  waters,  m  aa 
intemsl  medicine.  Thep^eneral  indicataona, 
of  the  propriety  of  usmg  this  medicinal 
water,  are  in  those  cases  where  a  gentle^ 
graduul,  and  permanent  stimulus  Sa  in- 
quired. Bath  water  miy  certainly  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  chalybeate,  in  which  the  ittNl 
is  very  small  in  quantity,  but  in  a  highly 
active  form ;  and  the  degree  o(  tempera^ 
ture  is  in  itself  a  stimulus,  of^en  of  con- 
siderable powers.  These  eircumstancea 
again  point  out  the  necessity  of  certain 
cautions,  Which,*  from  a  view  of  the  mere 

auantity  of  foreign  contents,  might  be 
]ought  superfluous.  Although,  m  esti- 
mating the  powers  of  this  medicine^  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  local  prejudic« 
in  its  favour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  its  emplojrment  is  hazaidous,  and  might 
oflen  do  considerable  mischief,  in  variou* 
cases  of  active  inflammation  ;  especially  in 
irritable  habits,  where  there  exists  a  strong 
tendency  to  hectic  fever ;  and  even  in  the 
less  inflammatory  state  of  diseased  and  sup. 
purating  viscera ;  and,  in  general,  wherever 
a  quick  pulse  and  dry  tongue,  indicate  •  de- 
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nee  of  genec^l  ftver.  X\m  caits^  time, 
fore,  to  which  thb  water  arc  peculiarly 
suited,  are  mosUjf  of  the  cbr0»ic  kin4 ;  and 
by  a  steady  pmevei*apce  in  this  remedy, 
very  obstinate  disorders  hav^  given  w^ 
The  foUowii^g,  Dr.  Sliders,  ff  his  Tsea- 
tise  on  Mineral  Waters,  considers  as  the 
principal,  viz.  1.  Chlorosis  a  disease 
which,  fA  all  tines,  is  nuph  relieved  by 
steel,  .al^*viU  bear  it,  even  where  there 
m  a  conndenble  degree  of  ieverish  ir- 
ritation, jreceives^  partlcuUf  beneBt  from 
the  Bath  water  &  and  its  use,  as  a  warm 
bath  excellently  contributes  to  remi#e 
thjMt  laiu^or  of  circulation,  and  obstruc- 
tion of  the  natural  evacuations,  which  con- 
stitute the  leadiAg  features  of  this  common 
and  troublesome  4i^rder.  2.  The  com^ 
plicated  dise^isftSj  wbidk  are  Qften  l^ught 
on  by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates,  >if- 
fecting  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  functions 
of  the  atoi^ach,  and  aliment^  canal,  md 
which  generally  produce  origanic  derange- 
ment in  some  part  of  the' hepatic  system, 
often  receive  much  benefit  from  the  Bath 
water,  if  u»ed  at  a  time  when  suppurative 
inflammation  is  not  |u:tuaUy  present.  3, 
Another  and  less  active  disease  of  the 
biliary  oigans,  the  jaundice,  which  arises 
fima  a  simple  obstruction  of  the  gaM-ducts, 
is  still  oftcAier  removed  by  both  Xhe  inter- 
nal and  external  use  of  these  waters.  4.  In 
rheumatic  complaints,  the  power  of  this 
water,  as  Dr.  Cbarleton  well  observes,  is 
chiefly  confined  to  that  species  of  rheuma- 
tism which  is  unattended  with  inflamma- 
tion, or  in  which  the  patient's  pains  are 
not  increased  by  the  warmth  of  his  bed. 
A  great  number  of  the  patients  that  resort 
to  Bath,  especially  those  that  are  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  are  aflected  witli  rheu- 
matism in  all  its  stages  ^  and  it  appears, 
from  the  most  respectable  testimony,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  receive  a  per- 
manent cure.  (See  FaUoner  on  Bath  fVu" 
ter  in  Rheumatic  Catet.)  5.  In  ^ut,  the 
peatest  benefit  is  derived  from  this  water, 
in  those  cases  where  it  produces  anomalous 
aflectioQS  of  the  head,  stomach,  ami  bowels ; 
and  it  is  here  a  principal  advantage  to  be 
able  to  bring,  by  warmth,  that  active  local 
inflammtion  in  anv  limb^  which  relieves 
all  the  other  trouttlesome  and  dangerous 
symptoms.  Hence  it  is  that  Buth  water  is 
commonly  said  to  produce  the  gout;  by 
which  is  only  meant  th;it,  where  persons 
have  a  gouty  aflection,  shifting  from  place 
to  plaee,  and  thereby  much  disordering  the 

Sstem,  the  internal  and  external  use  of 
e  Bath  water  will  soon  bring  on  a  Kcne- 
ral:  increase  of  action,  indicated  by  a  flush- 
ing in  the  face,  fulness  in  the  circulating 
vessels,  and  relief  of  the  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms ;  and  the  whole  disorder  will  termi- 
nate in  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout  in  the 
extremities,  which  is  the  cnsia  always  to  be 
wished  hr*    6.  The  colic*  pictomuDt  tad 
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the  paralyfis,  or  toss  of  nervous  power  in 
parUcular  limbs,  which  is  one  of  its  ntost 
seripus  conseatiences.  is  Cbund  to  be  pecu- 
liarly relieved  by  the  use  of  the  Bath 
waters,  more  especially  when  applied  ex- 
ternally, either  g#iierally,  or  upon  the  part 
l/Tectfld. 

,  Th%<iuaQtil)r  of  wafter  taken  daily,  during 
f.fall  course,  and  by  adults,  is  recom- 
niended  by  Qr^  Falconer,  not  to  exceed  a 
pint  and  a  hal^  or  two  pints  :  and  in  chlo- 
rosis, with  irritable  h#biu,  rtot  more  than 
unep^ntis  ea^>lo3fcd;  and  when  the  bath 
is  made  use  of,  it  is  genf  rally  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  m  the  morning.  The  Bath 
waters  reqtncf  a  C0Dsider»ble  time  to  be 
persevered  in,  before  a  full  and  fiiir  trial 
can  be  made.  Chronic  rheumatism,  ha- 
bitual gr|Mt,  dyspepsia,  from  a  long  course 
of  big^  and  intemperate  living,  and  the 
like,  are  disordew  not  to  be  removed  by  a 
shor^  course  of  any  niineral  water,  and 
many  of  iiio^  who  have  once  received 
benefijt  at  the  fountains,  find  it  necessary 
to  iQake  an  ^nual  vi»it  to  them,  to  repAV 
the  waste  in  health  during  the  preceding 
year. 

BAT9,  CAUTERES.  A  sulphureous 
bath  near  Barege,  Which  raises  the  mercu- 
ry in  Rflhrenheit's  thermometer  to  131  deg. 

BATH,  ST,  SAUVEUB'S.  A  sulphu- 
reous and  alkaline  bath,  in  the  valley  ad- 
jninu^  Barege,  the  latter  of  which,  raise 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  as  high  as  131 
deg.  It  is  much  resorted  to  from  the 
South  of  France,  and  used  chiefly  exter* 
nally»  as  a  simple  thermal  water. 

Bathmis.  (From /8<iM»,  to  enter.^  Bath' 
mu$.  The  seat,  or  base  {  the  cavity  of  a 
bone,  with  tlie  protuberance  of  another, 
pacticularly  those  at  the  articulation  of  the 
humerus  and  ulna,  according  to  Hippocrates 
and  Chilen. 

Bathori«  a^vm,    Bath  waters. 

BATuaox.  (From  ^t^tfth  to  enter.) 
BiUlirum  The  same  as  bathiriis ;  also  an 
instrumeiit  used  in  the  extension  of  frac- 
tured limbs,  called  scamnum.  Bippocratet, 
And  described  by  Oribaaitts  and  Scul*. 
tetus. 

Batia.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
retort. 

Bati^oit-mobos.  TFrom  /^tt,  a 
bramble,  and  fc^^or,  raspberry.  A  rasp- 
berry. 

Batbachiux.  (From  6(»r^;^ae,  a  frog; 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  frog.)  Tlie 
herb  crow*s  foot,  or  ranunculus. 

Batbacbus.  (Fron  jSecr^x^*  *  ^^i 
so  called  because  they  who  ane  infected 
with  it,  croak  like  a  w^g-)  An  inflamma- 
tory tumour  uivler  tlie  tongue. 

B4.TTABIS11U8.  (From  BiMTOf,  a  Cyre* 
naean  prince,  who  stammered.) .  Stam- 
mering; a  defect  in  pronunoiatiott.  See 
P§eiU!mu9. 

Battata  Vib«iviava.    8ee   JP^taf^' 
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B  ATT  ATA  PKREGBiiTA.  The  cathartic 
poUto ;  perhaps  a  species  of  ipomaa.  If 
about  two  ounces  of  them  are  eaten  at 
bed-time,  they  greatly  mon:  the  belly  the 
nextmomingf. 

Battarismus.  Staminering^  witli  hesi- 
tation.   The  psellismus  hcsitans  mi'  Culle»» 

Davda.  a  vessel  for  dbtHlation  was 
formerly  so  called. 

Baulmoney.    See  Meummthamantioum. 

Baurach.  (Arab.  Bourach.)  A  name 
formerly  applied  to  nitre,  or  any  salt ; 
hence  it  is  that  borax  took  ita  name,  which 
is  also  thus  called^  as  well  as  the  mineral 
fixed  alkaline  salt. 

Baxaha.  (Indian*)  A  poisonous  tree 
growing  near  Ormuz  ;  called  by  Bay,  ra- 
buxit 

Bny-cherry,    See  Laura-'ceroiut, 

Bay-ieavet.    See  Lawru8. 

Bat-liayed  Passioit-flower.  The 
plant  so  called  is  the  PasMiJlora  UturffoUa  of 
Unnaeus.  A  native  of  SuriMm,  where  the 
fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  a  small  lemon, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  Its  flavour  is 
delicatelv  acid,  and  much  esteemed  to 
quenth  thirst.  It  strengthens  the  stomach, 
and  is  a  salutary  fruit  in  g^astric  affections, 
fevers,  dec 

Bat-salt.  A  very  pure  salt,  prepared 
from  sea-water  by  spontaneoub  eneaporatiou. 

Bazchxr.    A  Persian  word  for  antidote. 

Bdblla.  (From  jS/sUAa*,  to  suck.) 
BdeUerum.    A  horse-leech.        n 

BDELUUM.  (From  bedoMh.  Arab.) 
Madeieon,  Bolchon.  BalchuM.  Called  by  the 
Arabian?,  mokeL  A  gum-like,  very  im- 
pure mvrrh.  It  is  one  of  the  weakest  of 
the  deobstruent  gums.  It  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  pectond  and  an  emmenagogue. 
Applied  externally,  it  is  stimulant,  and 
promotes  suppuration.  R  is  never  met 
with  in  the  shops  of  this  country. 

Bdbuus.  (From  /S^m,  to  break  wind.) 
A  discharge  of  the  wind  by  the  anus. 

Bdbltomia.  (From  /@<rt«,  to  break 
wind.)    Any  filthy  and  nauseous  odour. 

Bear.  The  common  bean  is  the  seed 
of  the  Vidafaba  of  Linnxus,  a  native  of 
Egypt  Tliere  are  many  varieties.  Beans 
are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  to  those 
whose  stomachs  are  strong,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  coarser  modes  of  living.  In 
delicate  stomachs  they  produce  flatulency, 
dvspepsia,  cardialg^a,  &c.  especially  when 
old.    See  Legumina, 

Bean,  French.    See  Bean,  kidney. 

Bbah^,  KiBsrxT.  This  seed  is  of^en 
called  the  Ffendi  bean ;  it  is  the  pericar- 
pium  of  the  phaaeoiua  vtdg'orit  of  Unnaeus, 
which,  when  young  and  well  boiled,  is  ea^ 
of  digestion,  and  delicately  flavoured. 
These  are  lets  liable  to  produce  flatulency 
than  peas.    See  Legumina, 

Bean,  Malacca,  See  Anacardium  9rien» 
tal^ 

B^an  of  Carthaftna,    See  B^o. 
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Bian^St,  Ignmitu.  Stt  J^ux  vomica  99^ 
rapUmio. 

Beard.  The  hair  MutMiig  on  the  chin 
and  adjacent  parts  of  ftellMie,  in  adults  of 
the  male  mu 

Bear^oipeeeh.    See  ^contkue. 

Betir^t'foot.     See  ffellebortuter. 

Bear^9  vkortlebernf.     Uva  ttrai, 

Bbgc A.  *  A  fine  kind  of  resin  ^rom  the 
turpentine  and  mastich  trees  of  ^Kece  and 
Syria,  formerly  htfki  in  great  repute.        ■* 

BECCABUNGA.  (From  bach  bungen, 
water-herb,  German,  beaause  it  grows  in 
riruleta.)  JhagaUU  aquatica, ,  Lover  Get' 
mamcum.  Vepotdca  aquatica,  Cepma.  Wa^ 
ter-pimpemel  and  brooklime.  The  plant 
which  bean  these  oames,  is  the  Vei^mdca 
beccabmga  of  Unncut  :•— tvie^mit  laterath 
btur,  fOU  ovatU  ^anit,  caule  repenu.  It 
was  formerly  considered  of  much  use  in 
several  diseases,  and  was  applied  externally 
to  wounds  and  ulcers  :  but  if  it  have  any 
peculiar  efficacy,  it  is  to  be  derived  from 
Its  antiscarbutic  virtue.  As  a  mild  refti- 
gerant  juice,  it  is  preferred  where  an  acri- 
monious sute  of  the  fluids  prevails,  indi- 
cated by  prurient  eruptions  upon  the  akin, 
or  io  what  has  been^called  the  hot  scurvy. 
To  derive  much  advantage  from  it,  the 
juice  ought  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities, 
or  the  fi-esh  plant  eaten  as  food. 

Becha.    See  Bechica, 

BxcHicA«  (From  /8i»f,  a  cough.)  Be- 
chita.  Medicines  to  relieve  a  cough.  An 
obsolete  term.  The  trochiaei  bechici  albi, 
consist  of  starch  and  liquorice,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  florentine  orris  made  into 
lozenges,  with  mucilace  of  gum-traga. 
canth.  They  are  a  soft  pleasant  demul- 
cent.  The  trochUd  bechid  nigvi,  consist 
chiefly  of  the  juice  of  liquorice,  with  sugar 
and  £^m-tra£^canth. 

BscHioir.  (From  /6i»^,  a  cough :  so 
called  fivm  its  supposed  virtues  in  relieving 
coughs  Bechium,  The  herb  colt's  foot, 
or  tussilago. 

Becuiba  Kux.  (Indian.)  A  large  nut 
growing  m  Brazil,  from  which  a  balsam  is 
drawn  thdt  is  held  in  estimation  in  rheuma- 
turns. 

Bedeouar.  (Arab.)  Bed^guar.  The 
CarduuslacetusSyriacus  is  so  called,  and 
also  the  cynosbatos,  or  rosa  canina. 

Beosvoian.  The  name  of  the  Iovq. 
•pples  in  Avicenna: 

Bedetraw,  ladt^e.  See  .sparine,  % 
,  BEE.  Apia  melBfica.  of  Linnaeus.  This 
insect  was  formerly  exhibited,  after  being 
dried  and  powdered,  internally,  as  a  diu- 
fctic.  It  is  to  the  industry  of  bees  we  are 
indebted  for  those  valuable  articles,  honey 
and  wax.    See  Money  and  Wax, 

Beech-tree.    See  Fqgu». 

BEES*  WAX.  OfTfl.  The  production 
of  the  honey-comb :  it  is  a  baid  compact 
substance,  and  of  a  clear  yellow  colour, 
much  u«ed  for  medical  purposes  externfdlyt 
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to  the  eompotituiii  of  ointmentf,  oentes, 
and  pUisters. 

Beet,  red.    See  Beta  miara, 

Bbbt,  white,  a  variety  of  red  beet. 
The  juice  and  powder  of  the  root  are  g^ood 
to  excite  sneezing,  and  will  bring  away  a 
considerable  qoantity  of  mucus. 

Bboma.  (Froffl  /&»0>(r«y  to  cough.)  A 
cough.  Expectorated  mucus,  according 
to  Hippocrates 

Bkhks  AiBUX.  (From  behen,  a  finger, 
Arab.)  Jacea  crientalit  patula,  Raphon' 
ticeitki  iKtea,  The  true  white  behen  of 
the  ancients.  gJCeniaurea  behen  of  Linnxus. 
TbcToot  poamses  astringent  virtues. 

Bsaxv  oFFiciirABiTM.  The  spatling  pop- 
py l-^Cueubalm  behen  of  Linnaeus,  former- 
ly used  as  a  cordial  and  alexipharmic 

Bbbxv  mvBiiOM.  iimomtifii.  Limonium 
mt^,  Behen.  Sea-lavender,  or  red  be* 
hea.  The  SmHce  Hmoidmn  of  Linnsus. 
The  roots  possess  astrin^%  and  strength- 
ening  qualities,  but  not  m  a  very  remaika.- 
blc  degree. 

Bbibelsab.  BeUkllopar.  A  species  of 
Asclepias,  used  in  Afhca  as  a  remedy  for 
fever  and  the  bites  of  serpents.  The  caus* 
tic  juice  which  issues  from  the  roots  when 
wounded,  is  used  by  the  neg^roes  to  destroy 
venereid  and  similar  swellings. 

Bbjuio.  Habitta  de  Carthagend,  Bean 
of  Cartbagena.  A  kind  of  bean  in  South 
America,  fiimed  for  being  an  effectual  anti- 
dote againt  the  poison  of  all  serpents,  if  a 
small  quantity  is  eaten  immediately^.  This 
bean  is  the  peculiar  product  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Cartbagena. 

Bbla-atb  COBTB3C  (Indian)  B^ae, 
A  baik  of  Madagascar,  said  to  faie  of  con- 
siderable efficacy  in  the  cure  of  diar- 
rhoeas. 

BBLBmmniBs.  (From  )0iMfcvof,  a  dart, 
and  ftfof,  fiMrm ;  so  named  from  their  dart- 
like shape.)  Belenoidet,  Befoidoe.  The 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  were  formerly  so 
called. 

Bblbsov.  (Indian.)  BeliUa.  ThtMut- 
tenda  frondeea  of  Linnxus,  a  decoction  of 
which  is,  according  to  Ray,  cooling. 

BELLADONNA  (From  beaa  dnrna^ 
Italian,  a  handsome  lady;  so  called  be- 
cause the  ladies  of  Italy  use  it,  to  take 
Bway  the  toe  florid  colour  of  their  faces.) 
Solanum  meioneceraeue.  Sdanum  leihale, 
Jifrepa  belladonna  of  Unnxus  :— -cotf/«  her- 
bacee,  fiUi*  ovatiM  iniegrit.  This  plant  has 
been  long  known  as  a  strong  poison  of  the 
narcotic  kind,  and  the  berries  have  fur- 
nished many  instances  of  their  fatal  effects, 
particidariy  upon  children  that  have  been 
tempted  to  eat  them.  The  leaves  were 
first  used  internally,  to  discuss  scirrbous 
■ad  eancerous  tumourt ;  and  from  the  good 
effects  attending  their  use,  pliysicians  were 
indooed  to  employ  them  internally,  for  the 
same  disocdetB}  and  there  are  a  conai* 


derable  number  of  well  authenticated  facts, 
whicn  prove  them  a  very  serviceable  and 
important  mnedy.  The  dose,  at  'first, 
should  be  small ;  and  gradually  and  cau- 
tiousty  increased.  Five  grains  are  consi- 
dered a  powerful  dosc^  and  apt  to  produce 
dimness  of  sight,  vertigo,  &c. 

Bbllbou.    See  Mtfrobalam  beUerici. 

Bellbbbgi.    See  Myr^balani  beUericu 

Bbl^ilbg.     See  Myrobaiam  beltertcir 

Bbllbbiga.    See  Myrobaiam  bellerid. 

BsiiLiDioiDBB.  (From  beUii,  a  daisy,  and 
tdtty  form.)    See  BeiUe  majer. 

BELLIS.  {d  belle  colore,  fit>m  iU  fair 
colour, )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Unnxan  system.  Class,  Sgngenemoi 
Order,  Polygamia  ettperjhta.    The  daby. 

Bbllis  major,  Buphthalnrnm  fnajutt 
LeueaiUhemumvulgare.  Bellidioides,  Con- 
tolida  media  Oculut  bovit.  Ox-eye  daisy. 
Maudin-wort.  The  pharmacopoeal  name 
for  the  Chtyeartihemum  leucanthemum  of 
Linnxus  -.^^folUo  amplexicauiibua,  oblangie 
•upemS  oerratUt  infemi  dentatU.  The  flow- 
ers and  herb  were  'formerly  esteemed  in 
asthmatic  and  phthisical  diseases,  but  have 
now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Bsixis  motob.  JBelUe,  The  common 
daby.  The  BetSi  perenme  of  Linnxus  .— 
ecapo  nude,  or  bruise- wort,  was  formerly 
directed  in  pharmacopce'uis  by  this  name« 
Although  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  rutlier 
acrid,  and  are  said  to  cure  several  species 
of  wounds,  they  are  never  employed  by 
modern  surgeons. 

Bblus  FBRBimis.  The  sjrstematic 
name  of  the  common  daisy.     See  BellU 


Bellocttlits.  (From  beUuo,  fisiir,  and  ocu- 
lu9,  the  eye.)  A  precious  stone,  resembling 
the  eye,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful in  its  disorders. 

Bbllob.  The  Devonshire  colic,  or  coli- 
cs pictonum. 

Bblloitabia.  (From  Bellona,  the  god- 
dess of  war.)  An  herb  which,  if  eaten, 
makes  people  mad,  and  act  outrageously, 
like  the  votaries  of  Bellona. 

BxuuTTA  TsjAKPACAx.  (Indian.)  A 
tree  of  Malabar,  to  which  many  virtues  are 
attributed. 

Bbucoschus.  a  name  given  to  the  Abel- 
moschus. 

Bblobbb.  (Indian.)  An  everg^reen 
plant  of  America,  whose  seeds  purge  mode- 
rately, but  the  leaves  roughly. 

Bbloboides.  Beloidet.  The  same  as 
bdlemnoides. 

Bblulcuk.  (Fram  (kkci,  a  dart,  and 
ixjM,  to  draw  out)  A  surgeon's  instrument 
for  extracting  thorns,  or  darts. 

Bbllubzab.  JBebizaar.  The  Chaldee 
word  for  antidote. ' 

Bblzob.    See  Benzoinum, 

BBazoTBUM.    See  Benxoinum, 

BxKcuBnrT.    An  Indian  shrub  used  in 
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BiX'T4.M^BA.  (Amb.)  The  faba  iCgyp- 
tUca. 

Bilr.  (Arab.)  GUxru  unguetUuria*  Been 
nwp,  Balamu  mirepiica.  Coattie,  The 
oUy  acorn,  •  or  ben-nut.  A  whitish  nut, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  filberd^  of  a  round- 
ish trianguiar  shape,  includia|;«-a  jLeinei  of 
the  same  figure,  covered  with  a  white 
skin.  It  is  me  fhiit  of  the  Guilandina  mo- 
ringa  of  linnxus  -.•intermit,  /oUit,  sub' 
pinnatUt  foUoUt  injen9ribu9  ternuUe,  They 
were  fornierly  employed  to  remove  ob- 
structions  of  the  prims  viae.  The  oil  aS-* 
ibrded  by  simple  pressure,  is  remaricabie 
for  its  not  growing  rancid  in  keeping,  or, 
at  least,  not  untd  it  has  stood  for  «  number 
of  years ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  used  in 
extricating  the  aromatic  principle  of  such 
odoriferous  flowers  as  yield  little  or  ao  es- 
sential oil  in  distillation.  The  unaltembi- 
lity  of  this  oil  would  render  it  tlie  most 
valuable  substance  for  cerates,  or  lioi- 
ments,  were  it  sufficiently  common.  It  is 
actually  employed  for  this  purpose  in  many 
parts  of  Italy.  • 

Beb^  MAOjrux.  Monardus  calls  hf  this 
name,  the  avellana  purgatrix^  which  purges 
and  vomits  violently. 

Bbk  tamaka.    TheEgyptiiin  bean. 

Bbnath.  (Arab.)  Small  pustules  pro- 
duced by  sweating  in  the  night. 

Beits DiOT.  (From  benedico,  to  bless.) 
A  specific  name  prefixed  to  many  compo- 
sitions and  herbs  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed good  qualities ;  as  benedicta  herba, 
benedicta  aqua,  &c. 

Benedicta  AtiOA.  Lime  water  was 
formerly  so  called :  also,  a  water  distilled 
from  serpyllum,  and,  in  Schroeder,  it  is  the 
name  for  an  emetic. 

Benedicta  AdtA  coacPOStTA.  Com- 
pound lime  water. 

Benedicta  hekba.     See  Caryophyilata. 

Benedicta  laxativa.  A  compound 
of  turbeth,  scammony,  and  spurges,  with 
some  warm  aromatics. 

Bensdictum  I.AXATIVUX.  Rhubarb,  End 
sometimes  the  lenitive  electuary. 

Benedictux  LicTUM*  A  tcnu  applied 
to  Guaiacum. 

Benedictum  V1N17M.     Antimooial  wine. 

Benedictub  caeducs.  See  Carduue 
benedicnit. 

Benedtctus  lapis,  a  name  for  the*  phi- 
losopher's stone. 

Beneolbntia.  (From  dene,  well  and 
9leo,  to  smelL)  Sweet-scented  medicines, 
as  g^ms,  &c. 

Benc.  a  name  given  by  the  Mahome- 
dans  to  the  leaves  of  liemp,  formed  into 
puis,  or  conserve.  They  possess  exhilara- 
ting and  intoxicating  pou  ers. 

Bengals  eadtx.  (From  Bengal,  its 
native  place.)    See  C^fftimtntior. 

Bengal  quince.  This  fruit,  which  is 
the  produce  of  the  Rrauva  martneloB  of 
Linnaeus,  of  spontaneous  growth  in  several 


psrts  of  India,  is  about  tlie  si^e  of  im  om^, 
and  covei^  with  a  hard  bony  shell,  con- 
tabling  a  yellow  viscous  pulp,  of  a  most 
agiFeeable  flavour ;  this  is  scooped  out,  and 
being  mixed  with  sugar  and  orange,  is 
brougbt  to  the  tables  of  the  ^prandees  in 
India,  who  eat  it  4s  a  great  delicacy.  It  is 
also  esteemed  as  a  sovereign^  semedy  against 
dysentery. 

Bengalle  Indobujc  (From  Beitggi, 
its  native  place.)    See  CtmumunUtr. 

Bengi  Emi.  A  species  of  evei^greea, 
Indian  ricinus,  which  grows  in  Malabar. 

Benit  herb.    See  Caryph^ta, 

Benivi  abboe.    See  BaUffnuwi^ 

Benjamin.    See  Benxwmtm, 

Bettpimin  Jhwert,    See  Benzoic  aeid, 

fiCNZO\S.  Abienzoate.  Asaltfbnned 
by  the  imidn  of  benzoic  acid,  with  an  al- 
kaline, earthy,  or  metallic  bMe;  as  ben- 
zoate  of  aluminc^  &c. 

Benzue.    8|^  Benxtmum, 

Bejisoe  AXTODALOiDES.  Set  Benxth 
num, 

BENZOIC  ACID.    Acidutn  benxHcum. 

FUret  bemoet.  Flofu  beru§im.  Benjamin 
flowers. 

This  acid  exists  in  several  balsams,  but 
principaUy  in  the  concrete  balsam,  called 
benzoin.  (See  ite»j«i«m.)  ChymisUhave 
obtamed  it  from  this  balsam  in  various 
ways,  either  by  sublimation,  which  gives 
beautiful  foliated  crystals,  but  requires  to 
be  repeated  thrice,  and  pressed  between 
bibulous  paper  after  eadi  sublhnation.  to 
obtain  them  whiie  and  free  from  any  adhe- 
rent essential  oil :  or,  by  forming  some  of 
its  soluble  compounds,  and  afterwards  de- 
composing them,  so  as  to  precipitate  the 
acid ;  or,  oy  simply  boiling  the  benzoin  in 
water,  which  dissolves  the  acid,  and,  as  it, 
cools,  allows  it  to  separate  again.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  l^e  ob- 
tained thus  :— Take  of  benzoin,  a  pound 
and  a  half;  fresh  lime,  four  ounces  :  water, 
a  gallon  and  a  half:  rouratic  acid,  four 
fluid-ounces.  Rub  together  the  benzoin 
and  Ume ;  then  boil  them  in  a  gallon  of  the 
water,  for  half  an  hour,  constantly  stirring ; 
and,  when  it  is  cold,  pour  off  the  liqueur. 
Boil  what  remains,  a  second  time,  in 
four  pints  of  water,  and  pour  off  the 
lic^uor  as  before.  Mix  the  liquors,  and 
boil  down  to  half,  then  strain  tlirougb 
paper,  and  add  the  muriatic  acid  gradually, 
until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipiute. 
Lastly,  having  poured  off  tlie  liquor,  dry 
the  powder  in  a  gentle  heat{  put  it  into  a 
proper  vessel,  placed  in  a  sand  bath ;  and 
by  a  very  gentle  fire  sublime  the  benzoic 
acid. 

The , Edinburgh  PharmacopoHs  forms  a 
benzoate  of  soda,  precipitates  tlie  acid  by 
sulphuric  scid,  and  afterwards  ci)'staUizcs 
it  by  sohitioa  in  hot  water,  which  dissolves 
a  larger  quantitv  thsn  cold. 

Benzoic  acid  has  a  strong,  pungentg  sto* 
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<wli%ind  prmiirodoor.  ^ajwiaUme 
ductije,  not  pulverizable ;  it  sablimes  in  « 
wodtHUt  beat,  fanning  «  white  irriuting 
«Mke.  It  b  sohMe  io  ibout  twenty-tour 
titties  its  weight  of  boiling  water»  wliich, 
«•  It  cool^  precipititfc  19-SOths  of  what 
It  bad  pt«Vaoii%  diMolvcd.  it  is  sokibk 
in  slcoboL 

Bensolc  add.  is  rtry  seldom  used  in  the 
care  of  diseases ;  but  now  and  then  U  is 
ordeted  st  •  stimnUnt  agsinst  convulsive 
coughs  sad  difficulty  of  brestbing.  The 
^kose  is  from  soft  grain  to  ftvt. 

It  combines  with  alkaline,  metallic,  and 
earthy  bodies ;  and  formti  bbhsoatbs. 
-    BursoiFsmA.    Mentmmm, 

BENZOINUM.  (From  the  Arabic 
terni  bentaak,)  Benjomum.  Mta  duicu. 
Jtua  odarata.  lAqwr  cyrefbacut*  JBuixO' 
hmm.  Bensmn.  Benjyi.  Met^utn.  Gum- 
benjsmin.  This  substance  ia  classed,  by 
modem  ohyAitsts,  amonr  tli^  balsams. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  benzoin:  ^ensse 
amygdiUcidett  which  is  formed  of  wlute 
tears,  resembling  almond(»»  united  togetl^er 
by  a  brown  matter ;  and  toumth  henztitit 
which  is  brown  and  witiK>nt  tears.  The 
tree  which  sAbtds  this  balsam,  formerly 
called  Launts  benxmn.  Benzoifera.  Ar^r 
ieniHt  is  the  Styrax  benttin^foHit  obhryit 
*aatmitiatit,  imbtut  twntntotUt  racemt  €om' 
P9nti9  hngitwUm  Mwum  of  Diyander, 
fVom  which  it  is  obtained  by  incisions. 
The  bcnxoin  of  tiie  shops  is  usually  in  very 
large  brittle  masses.  When  chewed,  it  im- 
|ibHs  very  little  taste,  except  that  it  im. 
presses  on  the  palate  a  slight  sweetness ;  its 
smell,  especially  when  rabbed  or  heated, 
is  extremely  fragrant  and  agreeable  It 
has  rarely  been  used  medicinally  in  a  shn- 
ple  state,  |^t  its  preparntions  are  much 
cMeened  against  inveterate  coughs  and 
phthisjcai  complusts,  unattended  with 
much  fever ;  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  cos- 
metic, and  In  Ihe  way  of  fumigation,  for 
(be  resohitien  of  indolent  tumours.  The 
add  of  benxoin  is  employed  in  the  Unctwra 
tamphone  crnHponta,  and  a  tincture  is  di- 
rected to  be  made  of  the  balsam. 

Bnctots  T&a%fes.     See  Bennic  acitL 

Baifsonn  fuounrtamw.  Magisteiy  dr 
precipitate  of  gnm-benjamin, 

Bnrsom  ouc»    Od  of  beniaMin. 

BBBBP.IUS.  (Berieri,wild.  Arab,  used 
by  Aveirhses    and  the  officinal  writers.) 

1.  ThewBsie  of  a  genus  6f  plsnts  in  the 
linncali  system.  ChM»  Bexambitk  Or- 
der, .MMM(S>ym«.  Thebsrfoaiy,orpeppet- 
idge  bush. 

%  The  pbariBaeopstei  name  for  the 
common  birbeny,  or  pep^ridge  burii. 
OjycusOa  Gattm.  Spina  acidm  Cf^- 
ma. 

This  tret,  Berbei'iu  ev^^orisof  linMeus: 
*tpeiaMtMH$  raeammM^  tpini§  tHpHdbut, 
m  a  native  of  England.  The  fniit  or  beiw 
lies,  which  are  gratcMly  acid,  and  node- 
ntdyadttringtttt.  are  sakl  to  be  of  j^reat 


use  in  biliary  fluxes,  and  in  all  cases  where 
heat,  acrimony,  and  putridity  of  the  hu- 
mours prevail.  The  filamenu  of  this  shrub 
possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  irriUbiUty  j 
for  on  being  touched  near  the  base  with 
the  potn*:  of  a  pin,  a  sudden  contraction  is 
produced,  which  may  be  repeated  several 
times. 

BsaaxBis  otLAnsA.  JIarberries  boiled 
in  sugar. 

BsmBxais  vulcabis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  berberis  of  the  plourmaco- 
pcetas.    S^eBerberii, 

BskkdibA   An  ointment. 

Bxaxmcx.  (The  city  from  whence  it 
INtt  formerly  bK>ught.)    Amber. 

BxaaxictJii.  (Prom  ^m,  to  bring,  and 
MM,  victoiy.)  A  term  applied  by  the  old 
Greek  writers  to  nitne,  from  its'  supposed 
power  in  healing  wounds. 

BxAsvT  sxcvii.  Mugwort.  See  .Aru- 
mima  wifarit. 

BKHGAMOTE.  A  species  of  citron. 
Citru%  melia  rota  ofLamarck ;  and  a  variety 
ot  the  atni9  n^tkca  of  Linncus.  It  was 
proda|ed,  at  first,  casually,  by  an  Italian 
gfad^  a  citron  on  a  stock  of  a  bergamot 
pear-tree;  whence  the  fiuit  produced  by 
this  mtion,  participated  bo^  of  the  citron 
tree  and  the  pear-tree.  The  essence  pre- 
pared from  this  fruit  is  called  essence  of 
bemimote  and  essentia  de  cedra. 

Bniiaxmi.  (An  Hindostane  word  sig- 
ni^ing  a  sheep.)  Btriberia.  A  species  of 
palsy,  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Bast 
Indies,  according  to  Bontius.  In  this  dis- 
ease, the  patients  lift  up  their  legs  inery 
mudi  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual  With 
sheep.  Bont'niB  adda  that  thii  palsy  is  a 
kind  of  trembling  in,  whiob  there  is  depri- 
vHtion  of  the  motion  and  sensation  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  of  the 
body, 

Bermudif  beny.    See  Sapmariit  mcuU, 

BxairAitvi.    Ah  electtury. 

BxxBioflis.  A  name  for  colcphooy,  or 
Uack  rosin. 

Baas.  Fermeriy  the  name  of  an  exhi- 
larating dectuaiy. 

BxBOLA.    An  old  name  for  brook]ime.T 

Bsevi^  OALUcl.  Upright  water  pan- 
nip.  • 

Bxamoir.    (From  JBsryttos,  its  inven- 
tor.   A  coUyrium  docribed  by  Galen. 
'    Bxs.    An  eight-ounce  measure. 

BssAOBAa«  An  obsolete  term  for  a 
sponge. 

BasaSiu    Formerly  applied  to  wild  rue. 

BxsBAsi.    An  old  name  for  mace. 

BxsxirVA.  (Arab.)  Mutcanm  Fvn^ 
gus,  Probably  a  spcmge,  which  Is  the  ni- 
dus of  some  sorts  of  flies. 

BxssAarvir.  (Arab.p  A  fedness  of  the 
external  parts,  resembling  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  leprosy ;  it  occupies  the  fiice  and 
extremities.    Aticama, 

Bbsto.    a  omne  hi  Oribashis  fbr  Saari- 
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BETA.  (80  called  from  the  river  JBstU, 
in  Spaun,  where  it  ^towb  naturally;  or, 
accc»rding  to  Blanchard,  from  the  Greek 
letter  /Swtc,  which  it  is  said  to  resemble 
when  lui^id  with  seed  ) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linniean  «?ystero.  Class,  Fentandria,  Or- 
der, Digytda,    The  beet. 

2. 1'hf  pharmi^iopaeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon beet. 

Beta  vulgaria  of  Linncus  I'^Jtoribut  con- 
gettit.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  trt-quently 
ea'en  by  \he  French ;  it  mny  be  considered 
as  nutritious  and  antiscorbM^  and  ibrms 
a  Ter}'  elegrant  pickle  with  vinegar.  The 
root  and  leaves,  although  formerly  empiof- 
ed  as  laxatives  and  emollients,  are  now 
forgotten.  A  considerable  ouarttity  of  su- 
gar may  be  obtained  from  tne  root  of  the 
beet  It  is  likewise  said,  that  if  beet  roots 
be  dried  m  the  same  manner  as  malt,  after 
the  gfreater  part  of  their  juice  is  pressed 
out,  very  good  beer  may  be  made  ftvm 
them  It  is  occasionally  used  to  improve 
the  colour  of  claret. 

BxTA  TULOABis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  beet  of  the  phannacopoeiafc  See 
Beta 

BvTBLE.  BeUde.  Betle.  Betelk,  An 
oriental  plant,  like  the  mil  of  a  lizard. 
It  is  chewed  by  the  Indians,  and  mskes  the 
teeth  black ;  is  cordial  and  exhilarating,  and 
in  very  general  use  throughout  the  East. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  long  pepper- 

BETONICA.  (Corrupted  from  Vettom- 
ea,  which  is  derived  from  the  Veetonee,  an 
ancient  people  of  Spain.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gymtitpermia.    Betony. 

2.  The  pnarmacopoeial  name  for  the 
wood  betony. 

Betotdca  purpurea,  Vetoniea  cordi,  Be^ 
^  toniea  ofidnah*  of  Linnasu^  :^^apica  inter' 
rvpta,  cornildrvm  labii  lactnia  intermedia 
emarginataf , common  in  our  woods  and 
heaths.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant 
have  an  agreeable,  but  weak  smell  s  and  to 
the  taste  they  discover  a  slight  warmth, 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  adstrin- 
«ency  and  bitterness.  The  powder  of  the 
•  leaves  of  i>etony,  snuffed  up  the  nose, 
provoke  sneezing ;  and  hence  it  is  some* 
times  made  an  ingredient  in  stemutatoiy 
powders.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes  smoked 
like  tobacco.  The  roof s  differ  greatly,  in 
their  quality,  from  the  other  parts ;  their 
taste  is  very  biUer  and  nauseous ;  taken  in 
a  small  dose,  they  vomit  and  purge  violent- 
ly* and  are  supposed  to  have  somewhat  in 
common  with  the  roots  of  hellebore.  Like 
many  other  plants,  formerly  in  high  medi- 
cal estimation,  hetony  is  now  almost  en- 
tire  neglected.  Antonius  Musa,  physi- 
«»;»*Jo  the  Emperor  Augustua,  filled  a 
whole  volume  with  enumeratmg  its  vir- 
tues, statmg  it  as  a  remedy  for  no  less 
ti»n  forty-seven  disorders:  and  hence  in 


Italy  the  proverbial  complimeBt,  Twuhame 
more  virtuet  than  betwty, 

BKTONICA  AQUATICA.  S(Tf»phdarU 
aguatica.  Greater  water-figwort  Water- 
betony.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  5iTo>*i#. 
laria  aquatiea  of  Lt^naeus :— -/ofiiM  eordatie 
obtum,  petiolatis,  decurrenHbua  g  haule  mem^ 
branit  angulat9:  racewU  temundMbw,  an 
celebrated,  as  correctors  of  the  ill  flavour 
of  senna.  They  were,  also,  formerly  in 
high  estimation  against  pilea,  tumours  of  the 
scrophulous  nature*  inflammaUoos,  &c. 

BiTOHica  Ram.  A  species  of  vero- 
nica. 

Betohica  vuxaabis.  The  systematic, 
name  of  the  beUnUca  of  the  pharmaecmaBias. 
See  Betwdea. 

Betony,  v>ater.    See  Betomca  aquatiea. 

BETULA.*    1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 

-flanu  in  the  Linnaean  system.    Class,  Mo- 

noeda.  Order,  T^frondhfa.  Alder  and  biivh. 

3.  Thejpharmacopoeial  nadoe  of  the  white 
birch.  Betula  alba,  of  Linnaeus  .—^/^iite 
•vo/it,  acundnatia,  ^errtttis. 

.  The  juice,  leaves,  and  bark  of  this  tree, 
have  been  employed  medicinallv.  If  the 
tree  be  bored  early  in  the  spring,  there 
issues,  by  degrees,  a  large  quantity  ot  liro- 
pid,  watery,  sweetish  juice  :  it  is  said  that 
one  tree  will  afford  from  one  to  two  gallons 
a  day.  This  juice  is  esteemed  as  an  anti* 
scorbutic,  deobstruent,  and  diuretic.  The 
leaves  and  bark  are  used  externally  aa  re- 
solvents, detergents,  and  antiseptics. 

Brn7La  alba.  *  The  systematic  name 
for  the  betula  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Betula. 

BiTULA  AKHrs.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  alnut  of  the  pharmacepeeias.    See 

Bxx.  (From  jSv^o^  to  cough.)  A  cough. 

Baxueo.  The  root  of  the  jEmadti^ 
Peruviana  of  Casper  Bauhtn  1  one  dnichn 
of  which  is  sufficient  for  a  puzge. 

BKxaeuTLLO.  A  name  given  to  the 
white  ipecacuanha,  which  the  Spaniards 
bring  from  Peru,  as  the  Portuguese  do  the 
brown  from  Brazil. 

BazaBAv.    The  foasile  bezoar. 

Bezstta  ccRftVLZA..  ^cuB  keHotropii. 
Ixtcmua  teu  torme,  Lacca  carulea,  JUt* 
mut.  The  JMice  of  the  Crot(mtinetoriu9%f 
foUU  rhombeis  repantHtf  captuUa  ftndulit, 
eatde  herbaceo,  of  Linnxus.  It  is  much 
used  by  chjrmists  as  a  test.    See  Tettt, 

BEZOAB.  (From  pa-xoAar,  Persian, 
a  destroyer  of  poifton.)  /u/M«  bezOardietu. 
Bezoard.  A  pretematvral  or  morbid  con- 
cretion formed  in  the  bodies  of  land-ani- 
mals. Several  of  these  kmds  of  substancea 
were  formerly  celebrated  for  their  medici* 
nal  viriuctf,  and  distingfuished  by  the  names 
of  the  countries  from  whence  they  came, 
or  the  animal  in  which  they  were  found. 
They  were  considered  as  high  idexiphar- 
mics,  in  so  much  so,  that  other  medicines, 
possessed,  or  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
a!exipharmic  powe^|^§i(^  (called  ^;cMir- 
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<2^;  and  fo  efficaciouft  were  tliey  once 

thought,  tliat   they   were  bought  for  ten 

tjine«  their  weig^ht  in  gold.    Tliese   vir- 
tues, ho^rever,  ure  in  tlie  present  day  justly 
denied  them»  as  they  produce  nu  other  eN 
fects  than  tliose  common  to  the  saline  par- 
ticles which  they  contain,  and  which  may 
be  given  to  greater  advantage  from  other 
sources.    A  composition   of  bezoar  with 
absorbent  powders,  has  been  much  in  re- 
pute, as  a  popuiar  remedy  for  disorders  in 
children,  by  the  name  of  Gascoigne's  now*, 
der  and  Gascoigne's  ball ;  but  the  real  be- 
zoar  was  rurely,  if  ever,  used  for  these,  its 
price  ofiering  such  a  temptation  to  coun- 
terfeit it.    Some  have  employed,  for  tliis 
purpose,  a  resinous  composition,  capable 
of  melting  in  the  fire  and  soluble  in  alco- 
hol; bill  Newmann  supposed  that  those 
nearest  resembling  it,  were  made  of  gyp- 
sum, chalk,  or  some  other  earth,  to  which 
the  proper  colour  was  imparted  by  some 
veg-eiable  juice.    We  understand,  however, 
that   tobacco  pipe  day,  tinged  with  ox- 
gall, is  commonly  employed,  at  least  for 
the  Gascoigne's  powder ;  this  giving  a  yeU 
\o7(  tint  to  paper,  rubbed  with  chalk,  and 
a  green  to  paper  rubbed  over  with  quick- 
lime ;  which  are  considered  as  proofs  of 
genuine  bezoar,  and  which  a  vegetable  juice 
would  not  effect. 

Bbzoah  BOViiruM.  the  bezoar  from 
the  ox. 

Bbzoab  Germamicdm.  The  bezoar  from 
the  alpine  goat. 

Bbzoab  utstrisis.  Lafds  porcintu, 
Lapit  malacetui*.  Pedro  del  porco.  ^  l*he 
bezoar  of  the  Indian  porcupine.  Said  to 
be  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  Indian 
porcupine,  particuhu*ly  in  the  province  of 
Malacca.  This  concrete  differs  from  others ; 
it  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste  ;  and  on  be- 
ing steeped  in  water  for  a  very  little  time, 
impregiudes  the  fluid  with  its  bitterness, 
and  with  aperient*  stomachic,  and,  as  it  is 
supposed,  with  alexipharmic  virtues.  Hqw 
far  It  differs  in  virtue  from  tlie  similar  con- 
cretions found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  tlie 
ox,  and  other  apimals,  does  not  appear. 

Bbzoab  occnizNT4i.B.  Occidental  be- 
zofir.  This  concretion  is  said  to  be  found 
in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  stag  or 
goat  kind»  a  native  of  Peru,  &c.  It  is  of 
a  larger  size  than  the  oriental  bezoar,  and 
sometimes  aa  large  as  a  hen's  ef^f; ;  its  sur- 
face is  rough,  and  the  colour  green,  grey* 
idi,  or  brown. 

Bbzoab  obibiitalb.  Xop^  bezoar  orU 
miuJio,  Oriental  bezoar  stone.  Thi4  con- 
cretion it  said  to  be  found  in  the  pykntis. 
Or  fourth  Btpmach  of  an  animal  of  the  goat 
kind,  which  inhabits  the  roocmtuns  of  Per- 
ata.  It  is  generBlly  about  the  size  of  a 
kidney  benn,.  of  a  roundirii  or  oblong  fi- 
gure, smooth,  and  of  a  shining  olive  or  dark 
grtteoish  cokor. 


Bbboab  HicBoeosiacvji.      The  cakn- 

lus  found  ii>  the  human  bladder. 

Bbboab  pobcihum.  See  Bezoar  hg^ 
iricie. 

Bkzoab  sixiA.  The  bezoar  of  the 
monkey. 

Bszoabsica  BAmx.    See  Controj/frva. 

BKZOABBicfnif  joviALB.  BezooT  with  tin. 
It  differed  very  little  from  the  AnUkectievm 
Poteriu 

BszoABmciTM  imrAiB.  A  preparaUoo 
of  antimony  and  silver. 

Bezoabdicum  marttalx.  a  prepara- 
tion of  iron  and  antimony. 

Bbkoabdicum  miiBRALB.  A  prepara* 
tion  of  antimonv,  made  by  adding  nitrous 
acid  to  butter  or  antimony. 

Bkzoabdicum  batubbx.  a  preparation 
of  antimony  And  lead. 

Bbboab Dicus  pvlvis.  The  powder  of 
the  oriental  bezoar. 

Bbzoabticum  mvBBAUB.  An  inert  calx 
of  antimony. 

BsBOABTictis  svraiTVs  viTBX.  The  dis- 
tillled acid  of  the  bezoarticum  minerale. 

Bbzoas.    a  common  chymical  epithet. 

BuBOV.  Wine  of  sun-zaisins  and  sea- 
water. 

Bibibbua.    See  PimpineUa, 

BiBrroBivs.  (Biditoriv*,  sc.  nmtciduti 
from  ^^to  drink;  becaiuc  by  drawiof 
the  eye  inwajxls  towards  the  nose,  it  caoses 
those  who  drink  to  look  into  the  cup.)  See 
Bectvf  intermu  ocuH. 

BICEPS.  (From  bit,  twice,  and  capiat  a 
head.)  Many  muscles  have  this  denomina- 
tion, from  their  having  two  distinct  heads^ 
or  origins. 

Biceps  bbacbii.  See  Bieepo  Jteaear 
cubiti. 

BiGKPs   cBURis.     See    Bicepo  Jexor   cm- 
ru. 

BicEVs  CUBITI.  See  Bicep*  Jkxor  en* 
biti. 

Biceps  xxtubbvs.  See  Triccpe  exietmt 
cubiti 

BICEPS  FLEXOR  CRURIS.  Bicepi 
cruris  of  Albinus*  Bicepo  of  Winslow* 
I>ouglas,  and  Cowper,  and  Itehio-fimoro' 
peronkn  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  1^, 
situated  on  the  hind  part  of  the  tbig^. 
It  arises  by  two  distinct  heads  ;  the  first, 
called  loimst  arises,  in  common  with  the 
semitendinosus,  from  the  upper  and  |)oste- 
rior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischi- 
um. The  second,  called  brevis^  arises  from 
the  lines  aspera,  a  little  below  the  termina- 
tion of  the  gluteus  maximus,  by  a  flesliy 
acute  beginning,  which  soon  grows  broader 
as  it  descends  to  join  with  the  fovt  head,  a 
little  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  os 
femoris.  It  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  tendon, 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  head  or  the  fibtfc. 
la.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  leg.  This  mus- 
cle  forms  what  b  called  the  outer  ham- 
string {  and,  between  it  and  the  inner,^f_ 
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I  popiiteus,  arteria  and  rena  poplitea, 
are  situated. 

BICEPS  FLBXOR  CUBITI.  Bieept 
brnthn  of  Albinus.  Csrae^-radiaHft  aeu 
bieep9  of  Wiiislow.  Bicep9  internum  of 
Douglas.  Bkepa  internum  humeri  of  Cow- 
per.  Scapuio  etrncoradial  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  tlie  fore-arm,  situated  on  the 
fbre  part  of  the  M  Aiimen.  It  arises  by  two 
beads.  The  first  and  outermost,  called 
Imtffutt  begins  tendinous  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
passes  over  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  with- 
m  the  joint,  and,  in  its  descent  without 
the  joint,  is  enclosed  in  a  groove  near  the 
bead  of  the  os  humeri,  by  a  membranous 
ligament  that  proceeds  from  the  capsular 
t^ament  and  adjacent  tendons.  The  se- 
cond, or  innermost  head.  Called  brevi9f 
arises,  tendinotis  and  fleshy,  from  the  co- 
racoid  process  of  the  scapula,  in  common 
with  the  coracobrachialis  muscle.  A  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  fore-part  of  the  os 
humeri,  these  heads  unite.  It  is  inserted 
by  a  strong  roundbh  tendon  into  the  tu- 
bercle on  the  9pper  end  of  the  radius  in- 
tenudly.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the  band  su- 
pine, and  to  bend  the  fore-«rm.  At  the 
bending  of  the  dbow,  where  it  begins  to 

Sow  tendinous,  it  sends  off  an  aponeuro- 
,  which  covers  all  the  muscles  on  the  in- 
side of  the  fore-arm,  and  joins  with  ano- 
ther tendinous  membrane,  which  is  sent 
off  from  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  and 
covers  all  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  a  number  of  the  fibres, 
from  opposite  sides,  decussate  each  other. 
It  serves  to  strengthen  the  muscles,  by 
keeping  them  from  swelling  too  much  out- 
wardly, when  in  action,  and  a  number  of 
their  fleshy,  fibres  take  their  origin  from  it. 

Bicxps  iHTSBirus.  See  Bicept  Jlexor 
cmbiH, 

BicncHix.  An  epithet  of  certain  pec- 
torals, or  rather  troches,  described  by  Kha- 
zes,  which  were  made  of  liquorice,  «c. 

BiCHOS.  A  Portuguese  name  for  the 
worms  that  get  tmder  the  toe  of  the  people 
in  the  Indies,  which  are  destroyed  by  the 
oil  of  cashew  nut. 

Bicomir.  {Bieornk .'  from  bis,  twice, 
and  c9mu  »  horn.)  An  epithet  some- 
times applied  to  the  os  hyoides,  which  has 
two  processes,  or  horns  s  and  likewise,  in 
former  times,  to  muscles  that  had  two  ter- 
odnations. 

B1CU8PIS.  {Bieu9pii  .*  from  bU,  twice, 
and  cwrAit,  a  epear.)  The  name  of  those 
teeth  which  have  double  points,  or  fiuigs. 
See  Teeth^ 

BIDBNS.  (From  ^,  twice,  and  dbit, 
a  tooth ;  se  called  from  its  beuig  deeply 
seirated,  or  indented.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
linncan  system.  Class,  Syag^enefitL  Order, 
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BcFvacATSV.  {Bijurau:  from  bi$^ 
twice,  and  Jurctit  *  fork.)  A  vessel,  or 
nerve  is  said  to  bifurcate  when  it  divides 
into  two  branches ;  thus  the  bifiircation  of 
the  aortu,  Sec. 

BioASTBH.  {BigMter  f  from  bit,  twice, 
and  >4rN(,  a  beliy.)  A  name  given  to 
musclet!  which  have  two  bellies. , 

BiBBB^siius.  (From  ^t,  double,  and 
hernia,  a  disease  so  osdled.)  Having  a  her- 
nia, or  rupture  on  each  side  of  the  scro- 
tum. 

BiiABicv.    A  name  of  iron. 

BILB.    {BtUe.    Nxvius  derives  it  inm 
bie,  twice,  and  He,  contention ;  as  being 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  anser  and  dis- 
pute.)   The  galU    A  bitter  fluid,  secreted 
in  the  glandular  substance  of  tlie  Uver  ;  in 
part  flowmg  mto  the  intestines,  and  m  part 
regurgitating  into  the  gall-bladder.    Tbe 
secretory  organ  of  this  fluid  is  the  penicilli 
of  the  liver,  which  terminate  in  very  mi- 
nute canals,  called  biliary  ducts.    The  bi- 
liary ducts  exonerate  their  bile  into  the 
ductue  hepatieue,  which  conveys  it  into  tbe 
dactus  communie  ehoiedochue,  from  whence 
it  is  in  part  earned  into  the  duodenum. 
The  other  part  of  the  bile  regurgitates 
through  the  cy^^tic  duct  (see  Gallbladder,) 
into  the  gall-bladder :  for  hepatic  bile,ex» 
ccpt  durmg  diction,  cannot  flow  mto  the 
duodenum,  which  contracts  when  empty  ; 
hence  it  necessarily  regurgitates  into  ute 
gall-bladder.     The  branches  of  the  vena 
portte  contribute  most  to  the  secretion  of 
bile ;  its  peculiar  blood,  returning  from  the 
abdominal  viscera,  is  supposed  to  be,  in 
some  reiipects,  dlfierent  from  other  venal 
blood,  and  to  answer  exactly  to  tiie  nsture 
of  biie.    It  is  not  yet  ascertained  clearly 
whether  th^  florid  blood,  in  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery, merely  nourishes  the  liver,  or  whe- 
tha-,  at  the  same  time,  it  contributes  a 
certain  principle,  necessary  for  tbe  forma- 
tion of  bile.     It  baa  been  stippo»ed,  by 
physiologists,  that  cystic  bile  was  secreted 
by  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  gall-bladder; 
but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  is  proved  by 
making  a  ligature  on  the  cystic  duct  of  a 
living  animal.    From  what  has  been  said* 
it  appears  that  there  are,  as  it  were,  two 
kinds  of  bile  in  the  human  body  :  1.  ^epa* 
tic  bile,  which  flows  from  the  liver  into  the 
duodenum  3  this  is  tliin,  of  a  faint  yellow 
coloiur,  inodoroits,  and  very  slightly  bitter, 
otherwise  the  liver  of  animsls  would  not 
be  eatable.    2.  Cystic  bile,  whieh  wgur. 
gitates  firom  the  hepatic  duct  tnto^he  gall- 
bladder, and  there,  from  stagnaUng,  be- 
comes  thicker,  the  aqueoiu  part  being  ab- 
iorbed  by  lymphatic   vessels,  and  more 
acrid  from  conpentration.    Healtl^  bile  ia 
of  a  yellow,  green  cokmr  t  of  a  plastic  con- 
sistence, lib   thin  oil,  and   when   very 
mtich  agitated,  it  froths  like  soap  and  wa- 
ter:  iu  smeQ  b  fritueua.  joaiewbet  Ite 
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Iimik,  cKptcvdlf  the  ptUieiyiiig  or  e?a- 
ponted  bUe  of  animab :  its  taste  is  bitter. 
Tbe  conitituent  principles  of  bile  are :  1. 
ffaur^  which  constitnte^r  the  greate«t  part 
of  Uie.  2.  ^n  albmmnout  prindpUt  pr«* 
■qiiuted  by  alcohol  and  mineral  acids.  3. 
Ji  minofu*' pHtu^,  obtained  by  erapora* 
ting^  a  iinctore  made  of  akohol  and  bil^ 
4.  Ji  coUwring  principle^  which  adheres  to 
the  resinous  part,  and  gives  the  ooiour  to 
bile.  5.  SMa,  in  its  caustic  state :  hence 
healthy  bile  does  not  effervesce  with  acids, 
and  affords  A  neutral  salt.  6.  Jiph^tphated 
calx.  The  primary  uses  of  this  fluid,  so  im- 
portant Jh  the  animal  economy,  are :  L  'A 
txirkate  the  ckyU  from  the  cfyme:  thUs 
chyle  is  never  observed  in  the  duodenum 
bcAre  tlie  chyme  has  been  mixed  with  the 
bile:  and  thus  it  is  that  oil  is  extricated 
from  lii^en  by  the  bile  of  animals.  2  By 
its  acridity  it  excites  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestines ;  hence  the  bowels  are  so 
inactive  in  people  with  jaundice.  3.  It 
imparts  a  yelkn»  eoiovr  to  the  excrements  ; 
thus  the  white  colour  of  f«ces  in  jaundice, 
in  which  disease  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum  «  b  entirely  prevented.  4.  It 
prevents  the  abundance  o/mucut  and  acidity 
in  the  prim«  viae;  lience  acid,  pituitous, 
nd  verminous  sabuim  are  common  from 
deficient  or  inert  bile. 

BtuABT  Ducr.  Ductus  biHetue,  The 
very  vascular  gkmduUe^  which  compose  al- 
most the  whole  substance  of  the  liver,  ter- 
minate in  very  small  canals,  called  bUiary 
duetto  which  at  length  form  one  trunk,  the 
ditciue  hepaticm*  Their  use  is  to  convey 
the  Ink,  secreted  by  the  liver,  into  the 
hepatic  duct :  this  uniting  with  a  duct  from 
the  gall-bladder,  forms  one  common  canal, 
csalled  the  dticlMs  evnummU  ehtledoehiu, 
which  conveys  the  bile  into  the  intestinal 
canal. 

BuiMBT,  (Indian.)  BMng-btng  of  Bon- 
tius.  The  malue  huSca  >^fntctu  pentagem 
of  Europeans.  It  is  carefrilly  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  the  EastJndies,  where  it 
flowets  throeghout  the  year.  The  juice  of 
the  root  is  cooling  and  drank  as  a  cure  for 
levers.  The  leaves  boiled  and  made  into  a 
cataplasm  with  rioe,  are  famed  in  all  sorta 
of  tumours,  and  the  juice  of  the  frniit  is 
ueed  in  almost  all  external  heats,  dipping 
Iinneii  rags  in  it,  and  applvin^  them  to  the 
parts.  It  is  drank,  mixed  with  arrack,  to 
cure  diarrheas ;  and  the  dried  leaves,  mix- 
ed with  betel  leaves  and  given  in  arrack,  are 
•aid  to  promote  delivery.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
eaten  as  a  delicacy,  and  the  unripe  made  in- 
to a  pickle  for  the  use  of  the  table. 

Biuous.  A  term  very  generally  made 
oaeofyto  ezpreat  diseases  which  arise  fliom 
too  cOTHus  a  secretion  of  bile :  thus  bilkMU 
colic,  bilwas  diarrhoea^  bilkiiit  fever*  &e. 

BlUa    SeeJto. 

BuiaATXA.  Bbuskbile.  Theiuppoeed 
ff mc  auMTBg  ^19  a'^'^fntf  of  mehncDOly. 
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Bius  CTSTica..  BXefdUa,  Cvttier  bUe. 
The  ode  when  in  the  gall-bladder  is  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  fi^m  that  which  is 
found  in  the  liver. 

Btus  HsrATicA.  Hepatic  bile.  The  bile 
when  it  has  not  entered  the  gall-bladder. 

BiLOBvs.  (From  bit^  double,  and  lobuB^ 
the  end  of  the  ear.)  Havmg  two  lobei, 
resembling  the  tips  of  ears. 

BiirssTus.        (From    bit^  twice,  and 
mentitt  month.)    Two  months  old. 
Bindweed,    See  Cwnolvubu  me^, 
Biirou&x.    See  Coiumunar. 
BnrocuLUs.    (From  binut,  double,  and 
eeulue,  the  eye.)    A  bandage  for  securing 
the  dressings  on  both  eyes. 
BiHSxcA.    A  disordered  mind.    Behnent. 
BiKsicA.  Koms.     The  binsieal,  or  that 
death  which  follows  a  disordered  mind. 

Bio&TOHviuic,      (From  /&er,   life,   and 
xv;^rifr,  a  lamp.)    Vital  heat:  an  officinal 
nostrum. 
BtOTX.  (From  /Sii(,  life.)  Life.  light  food. 
-BioTU AHATi.  (From  /^,  lifo, and  di«i>c^«, 
death.)    Those  who  die  a  violent  death,  or 
suddenly,  as  if  there  were  no  space  be- 
tween hfe  and  death. 
BiPSMOLLA.    See  PimpineOa. 
BmEirzLLA.    See  FimpinieUa. 
Bia^.    Malt  liquor  or  beer. 
BiBAO.    Stone  parsley. 
Birch  tree.    See  Betitla^ 
BiBDSTONCUB.    A  name  given  to  the 
seed-i  of  the  Fraxinue  exoeldor  of  Lbmseus. 
BiBSEir.    (Heb.  an  aperture)    A  de^ 
ulcer,  pr  imposihume  in  the  breast. 

Birthwort,  climbing.  See  Jtietehchia 
temde. 

BisoocTus.    (Prom  bie,  twice^  and  eegut, 
to  boil.)    Twice  dressed.    It  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  bread  much  baked,  as  biscuit. 
BiscuTBLLA.    Mustard. 
BisEBMas.    A  name  formerly  given  to 
cUry,  or  garden  clary. 

Bishops  tbeed  Sec  Animi, 
BisLurevA.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  /frt- 
gwi^  a  tongue ;  so  called  frt>m  its  appear- 
ance of  bemg  double-tongued ;  that  b,  of 
having  upon  each  leaf  a  leu  leaf.)  The 
Alexandrian  laurel. 

BisxAEVA.  (From  vismalva.  quasi  viseum 
maha^  from  ito  superior  ^scidity.)  The 
water  or  marsh-mallow. 

BISMUTH,  (msnrnt.  Germ.)  Bis- 
muthum, 

A  metal  which  is  found  in  the  earth  in  irery 
few  difiecant  states,  more  generally  native 
or  in  the  metallic  state.  J^ative  bismuth  is 
met  with  in  solid  masses^  and  idso  in  small 
particles  dupersed  in  and  frequently  de- 
posited on  dtflferent  atones,  at  Schreeberg 
in  Saxony,  Sweden,  &e.  Sometimes  it  is 
crystalltBed  ih  four-sided  tables,  or  indistinct 
eubes.  It  exists  combined  with  oxygen  in 
the  en^  efHrnuth  (bismuth  ochre),  found 
In  smidl  particles,  dispersed,  of  a  buieiBh  or 
yellowlih-frajr  colour,  ncedle-thaped  and 
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capillary  s  sometimes  laminated,  forming 
tmaU  cells*  It  in  also  though  more  seldom 
united  to  sulphur  and  iron  in  the  form  of 
a  sulphuret  in  the  martial  tulphurated  hi$' 
mutk  ore.  This  ore  has  a  yellowish -gray 
appearance,  resembling  somewhat  the  mar- 
tukl  pyrites.  And,  it  is  sometimes  com- 
bined with  arsenic. 

Prc^/iV*^-^Bismuth  is  of  a  silver-white 
colour  inclining  to  red.  It  soon  tar- 
nishes and  b^mes  iridescent.  It  is 
brittle  and  can  easily  be  ««dticed  to  small 
particles.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  It  has  a  lamellated  ieirture.  Its 
specific  gravity  b  9.800.  It  requires  less 
heat  for  fusion  than  any  other  metal,  tin 
excepted,  melting  by  a  heat  —  460  deg. 
Fahr.  It  can  be  volatilized  by  heat  and 
escapes  in  the  state  of  f^yish-white  va- 
pour* It  readily  unites  with  merctir^  and 
with  sulphur.  When  liised,  it  exhibits  on 
cooling,  cubical  figures  on  the  surface.  It 
is  soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids.  The  solution  in  nitric  acid  is  de- 
composable by  mere  dilution  with  >pure 
water.  It  inflames  in  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  gas.  It  is  capable  of  combining  with 
the  greatest  number  of  the  metals ;  and 
when  in  ceruin  proportions,  promotes  their 
fusibility  remaricably.  It  speedily' becomes 
black  by  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas. 

BisMUTHUM.  (From  hirmuu  German.) 
See  Bitmut/u 

MUtort  HteSiatortq, 

BISTORT  A.  (From  bit,  twice,  and  /or- 
gmeOf  to  bend  ;  so  called  from  the  contor- 
tions of  its  roots.)    Bistort. 

Pobft^num  bistovta  of  Linnaeus  i-^caule 
^mplicUtimo  monaftachto,  /oUm  watit  in 
peMum  decurrentibus.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Britain.  Ev^i-y  part  manifests 
a  deg^ree  of  stipticity  to  the  taste,  and  the 
root  is  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  vegetable  adstringents,  and 
frequently  made  use  of  as  such,  in  disorders 
proceeding  from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
solids,  for  restraining  alvi.ie  fluxes,  af*er 
due  evacuations,  and  other  pieternatural 
discharges  both  serous  and  sanguineous. 
It  has  been  sometimes  given  in  intermitting 
fevers ;  and  sometimes  also,  in  small  doses, 
as  a  corroborant  and  antiseptic,  in  acute 
malignant  and  colliquative  fevers ;  in  which 
intentions  Peruvian  bark  has  now  deser- 
vedly superseded  both  these  and  all  other 
adstringents.  The  comolkn  dose  of  bistort 
root  io  substance,  is  15  or  30  grains :  in 
uigent  cases  it  is  eitended  to  a  dram.  lu 
astrii^nt  matter  is  totally  dissolved  both 
by  water  ai^d  rectifif>d  spints. ' 

BisTouHT.  {BiHmre,  French.)  Any 
sm  U  knifV  for  surgical  purposes. 

UiTHUvos.    A  Galenical  plaister. 
.    BiTHiirici  xiitLASTavM.    A  plaister  for 
the  spleeo. 

Bitt^afipU.    Bet  ColoCMthi^. 

BIT   NOBt^N.     Salt  of  bitumen.    A 


BLA 

white  saline  substance  has  lately  been 
imported  from  India  by  this  name,  wtiich 
is  not  a  natural  production,  but  a  Hindoo 
preparation  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  called 
in  the  country  bit  noben,  padnoon,  and 
*9ueheHoon  and  popukrly  khaUi  mtimfCi 
or  black  salt.  Mr  Henderson,  of  Bengal, 
conjectures  it  to  be  the  tal  aaphaltitet,  and 
aal  iodomenuB  of  Pliny  and  Galen.  This 
salt  is  far  more  extensively  used  in  Hin- 
dostan  than  any  other  medicine  whatever. 
The  Hindoos  use  It  to  improve  their  appe- 
tite and  digestion.  They  consider  it  as  a 
spesific  for  obstructions  of  the  liver  mnd 
spleen;  and  it  is  in  high  estimation  with 
them  in  paralytic  disorders,  particularly 
those  that  aflect  the  organs  of  speech, 
cutaneous  afl'ections,  worms,  old  rheuma- 
tisms, and  indeed  all  chronic  disorders  of 
man  and  beast. 

BITUMKN.  {f»tlvfML,  ^iJug,  pine;  be- 
cause it  flows  from  the  pine-tree;  or, 
fudd  vi  ttttneat  ?  terra,  from  its  bursting 
forth  from  the  earth.)  Bitumens  are  com- 
bustible, solid,  soft,  or  fluid  substance*, 
whose  smell  b  strong,  acrid,  or  aromatic, 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  with  a 
contamination  of  earth  and  other  sub- 
stances in  small  proportions.^  They  are 
found  either  in  the  internal  part  of  thfe 
earth,  or  exuding  through  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  or  floating  on  the  suriace  of  waters. 
Like  oils  they  bum  with  a  rapid  flame. 
Natural  historians  have  divided  them  mto 
several  genera;  but  modem  chymists  ar- 
range them  according  to  their  chymieal 
properties,  and  are  only  aoquaintea  with 
six  species,  which  are  very  distinct  from 
each  other:  these  are,  naphtha,  amber, 
asphaltos,  jet,  pit-coal,  and  petroleum. 

BrruMxir  BAaBADiHSx.  See  Petr^ieum 
barbudetue, 

BiTOMsir  jvoAicuM.  Apbaltue.  Jews' 
pitch.  A  solid  liglit  bituminous  substance, 
of  a  dusky  colour  on  the  outside,  and  s 
deep  shining  bUck  within ;  of  very  little 
taste,  and  scarcely  any  smell,  unless  heated, 
when  it  emits  a  strong  pitohy  one.  It  is 
said  to  be  found  plentirally  in  the  earth  in 
several  parts  of  li^gypt,  and  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  now  wholly 
expunged  fh>m  the  catalonie  of  officinals 
of  this  country ;  but  was  formerly  esteen- 
ed  ss  a  disciitient,  sudorific,  and  emmens- 

BiTUMxv  LiauiDCM.     Scc  Petreleum, 

BIVBNTKR  (ifciwitor;  from  «#,  twice, 
and  venter,  a  belly.)  A  muscle-is  so  termed, 
which  has  two  bellies. 

BrvESTBB  exBviGis.  A  mtucle  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

BivxvTBB  MASiixs  iimaioais.  See 
J)iga9tricu9, 

BiXA  OBXLLAVA.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  lepra  erleama  of  the  pharmacopgissi- 
See  Orleana. 

B&AccuB.    The  measlcf .    Bkaxte. 
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ftt^ACK^nav.  The  frail  of  tbe  common 
branbie,  Rubuafruticonu  of  Unnx^s.  The 
beiTiei  are  eaten  in  abundance  by  children, 
and  are  wholesome  and  gently  aperient 
Too  large  qufintities,  bowev«r»  when  the 
■tomach  U  weak,  produce  vomiting  and 
great  distention  of  tbe  belly,  from  fldtus. 
See  Fruitt,  summer. 

BladiUr.  See  Urmary  Hadikr^  and  Ga/^ 
UaiUUr, 

Bladder,  in/lamed.    See  OftUtU. 

BUuk-done.    See  ScapuUi. 

Blssitas.  (From  bUsus,)  A  defect  in 
speech,  called  utammering. 

Blbsus.  (From  /SW9«,  to  injure.)  A 
stammerer. 

BiaNCA.  iBlanc^  French.)  A  purging 
mixture ;  so  called,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  evacuate  vlte  white  phlegmatic 
bumoui  t).     Also  white  lead. 

B L AS CA  M  u  UEKux.    White  lead. 

Blasa.  (Indian.)  A  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  the  Indians  powder^  and  use  to  de- 
stroy  worms. 

Bi^AsrauA.  (From  /SXacdims  to  germi- 
nate.) AbudorshooL  Hippocrates  uses 
it  to  signify  a  cutaneous  pimple  like  a 
bed. 

Blajstum  mostutvm.  Cassia  bark  kept 
with  the  wood. 

Blatta.  (From  ^hofrrmt  to  hurt.)  A 
lort  of  beetle,  or  bookworm;  so  called 
from  its  injuring  books  and  clothes :  the 
kermes  insect. 

Bi.  ATT  ASIA  I.  UTS  A.  (From  hUuta  g  so 
called,  because,  according  to  Pliny,  it 
engenders  the  blatta.)  The  herb  yellow 
moth-mullein. 

Blicuov.  (From  ^x^^uu,  to  bleat; 
so  called  according  to  Fiuiy,  because  if 
sheep  taste  it  they  bleaL)  The  herb  wild 
penny-royal. 

Bleeding,  See  Blood-letthng  and  H^mor* 
rhage 

Bleeding  at  the  note.    See  Epittcxis* 

Blsma.  (From  ^hj^  to  inflict.)  A 
wound. 

Buutdx.  a  species  of  zinc  ore,  formed 
of  zinc  in  combination  with  sulphur. 

BuKHKA.  (dMTNt.)  Bleno.  Mucus,  a 
thick  excfementitious  humour. 

BLBNNOUKHCEA.  (From  fbrnx,  mu- 
cus,  and  ffm,  to  flow.)  Goitorrhma  muceea, 
A  gfleet.  An  increased  discliaige  of  mucus 
from  tbe  urethra,  arising  from  weakness. 

BLENNORRHAGIA.  (From  ^Kvvt, 
mucus,  and  pah  ^  flow.)  l*be  discharge 
of  mucus  from  the  urethra. 

Blwuaba.  {f^ufui  ^kuntt  ^*ft»  as 
being  the  cover  and  defence  of  tbe  sight) 
Tbe  ejdids. 

Bluhaudis.  (From  (kt^tifvt.)  I1ie 
hair  upon  the  eyelids;  also  the  part  of  the 
eyelids  where  the  bair  grows. 

BLBPHABOPUTHALMIA.  (Fram 

ib^t^t^f  the  eyelid,  and  o<^dc(X/uAiBC,  a  disease 
ofthfteye.)  A*  'mi»mm>tion  gj  the  eyelid. 


BLBPHAROPTOSIS.  (Prom  /8Mf«f«r, 
the  eyelid,  and  ♦7«i*K,  from  «w7»,  to 
falL)  A  prolapse,  or  falling  down  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  so  as  to  cover  the  cornea. 

BLiFBAaons.  (From  fixt^ofw,  the  eye- 
lid.)   An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blspbaboxtstom.  (From  i^kt^ttfiof,  the 
eyelid,  and  |u»,  to  scrape  <>fi.)  A  brush 
for  the  eyes.  An  instrument  for  cleansing 
or  scraping  off  foul  substances  firom  the 
eye-lids. 

BlbpharoztsIs.  (From  /$m^«^,  the 
eyelid,  and  (m,  to  scrape  off)  Tlie  cleansing 
oftheeyeiids.  Inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

BUeeed  thistle.    See  Carduiu  benedidue. 

Blestrismus.  (From  fietKXm,  to  tlirow 
about.)    Phrenetic  restlesness. 

Blbta.  a  word  used  by  Paracelsus  to 
signify  white,  and  applied  to  urine  when  it 
is  m.iky,  and  proceeds  from  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys. 

Bi^in.  {Bletuit  from  /&xaa«,  to  strike.) 
Those  seized  with  dyspnoea  or  sufiiication. 

BLISTER.  A  topical  appl  cation,  which 
when  put  on  the  skin  raises  the  cuticle  in 
the  form  of  a  vesicle,  fillfd  with  a  serous 
fluid  Various  substances  produce  this  ef- 
fect on  the  skin ;  but  the  powder  of  the 
fytta  vemeaioriot  <^  blistering  fly,  is  what 
operates  with  most  certainty  and  expedi- 
tion, and  is  now  invariably  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose. 

When  it  is  not  wished  to  maintain  a  dis- 
chaige  from  the  blistered  part,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  nunciure  in  the  cuticle  to 
let  out  tbe  fluid ;  but  when  the  case  requires 
keeping  up  a  secretion  of  pus,  tlie  surgeon 
must  remove  the  whole  of  the  detached 
cuticle  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  dress 
the  excoriated  surface  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. PracUtioners  u.*:ed  formerly  to  mix 
powder  of  cantharides  with  ointment, 
and  dress  the  part  wiih  this  composition. 
But  such  a  dressing  nut  unfiequently  oc- 
casioned very  painful  affections  of  tbe  blad- 
der, a  scalding  sensation  jn  making  of  water, 
and  very  afflicting  stranguries.  The  treat- 
ment or  such  complaints  consists  in  remo- 
ving every  particle  of  the  fly  from  the  blis- 
tered part,  making  the  patient  drink  abun- 
•dantly  df  mucilaginous  drinks,  giving 
emulsions  and  some  doses  of  camphor. 

These  objections  to  the  employment  of 
salves  containing  the  lytta,  for  dressing 
blistered  surfaces,  led  to  tlie  use  of  me- 
zereon,  euphorbium,  and  other  irriuting 
substances,  which  when  incorporated  with 
ointment,  form  very  proper  compositions 
for  keeping  blisters  o|>en,  which  they  do 
without  the  inconvenience  of  irritating 
the  bladder,  like  the  blistering  fly.— The 
£ivourite  application  however  for  keep- 
ing  open  blisters,  is  the  powder  of  savine, 
which  was  brought  into  notice  by  Mr. 
Crowther  in  his  book  on  white  swell- 
ings. The  following  is  the  form  adopted 
by  the  London  College:  '< Take. of  fresh 
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Itftvet  of  ssrine  bruised,  a  pound ;  ydlow 
wax,  half  a  pound;  prepared  lard»  two 
pounds.  Having  melt M  together  the  wax 
«nd  lard,  boil  therein  the  savine  leaves,  and 
stnin  through  a  linen  doth."  On  the  use 
of  the  savine  cerate,  immediately  after  the 
cAiticle  raised  by  the  blister  is  removed, 
•aya  Mr.  Crowthcr,  it  should  be  observed 
that  experience  has  proved  the  advantage 
of  us'mg  the  application  lowered  by  a  hair 
or  two'thirds  of  the  ung^entum  cert!.  An 
ftttention  tq  this  direction  will  produce  less 
irritation  and  more  discharge,  than  if  the 
saviiie  cerate  were  used  in  its  full  strength. 
Mr.  Crowther  says  also,  that  he  has  found 
fomenting  X\\e  part  with  flannel,  wmng 
out  of  warm  water,  a  more  easy  and  pre- 
ferable way  of  keeping  the  blistered  sur- 
face clean,  and  fit  for  the  impression  of  the 
ointment,  than  scraping  the  part,  as  has 
been  diiiected  by  others.  An  occasional 
dressing  of  unguentum  resinae  flavse,  he  has 
found  a  rery  useful  application  for  render- 
ing the  sore  free  fh>m  an  appearance  of 
slough,  or  rather  dense  lymph,  which  has 
sometimes  been  so  firm  in  its  texture  as  to 
be  separated  by  the  probe,  with  as  much 
readiness  as  the  cuticle  is  detached  after 
blistering  As  tlie  dischacge  diminishes,  the 
strengUi  of  tlie  savine  dmsing  should  be 
proportionably  increased.  The  ceratum 
sabinx  must  l)c  used  in  a  stronger  or  weaker 
degree,  in  proportion  to  the  excitement  pro- 
duced on  the  patient's  skin. 
BuTUM  p«B  Ti  DUX.  Scc  AtHpUx  fmtida, 
BLOOD.  SanguU,  A  red  homogene- 
otis  fluid,  of  a  ssltish  taste,  and  somewhat 
urinous  smell,  and  glutinous  consistence, 
which  calculates  in  tbecavitiesof  the  tieart, 
arteries,  and  veins.  X^^  quantity  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  twenty-eight  pounds  in 
an  adult :  of  this,  four  parts  are  contained 
in  the  reins,  and  a  fifili  in  the  arteries.  The 
colour  of  the  blood  is  red ;  in  the  arteries 
it  is  of  a  florid  hue,  in  the  veins  darker ; 
except  only  the  pulmonary  veins,  in  which 
it  is  of  a  lighter  cast.  Physiology  demon- 
strates, that  it  acquires  tliis  flond  colour 
in  passing  tlirough  the  lungs,  and  from  the 
oxygen  it  absorb^.  The  blood  is  the  most 
important  fluid  of  our  body.  Home  physi- 
cians and  anatomists  have  considered  it  as 
alive,  and  have  formed  many  ingenious  hy- 
potheses in  support  of  its  vitality.  The 
temperature  of  thiii  flutd  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  api)ears  to  depend  upon 
the  circulation  and  respiration.  The  blood 
of  man,  quadrupeds,  and  birds  is  hotter 
than  tlie  medium  they  inhabit ;  hence  they 
are  termed  animals  of  warm  blood ;  whilst 
in  iUhes  and  reptiles,  animals  with  cold 
blood,  it  is  nearly  of  the  temperattire  of 
the  medium  thev  inhabit  The  microscope 
discovers  that  the  blood  contains  a  grttit 
number  of  round  globules,  which  are  seen 
floating  abo«t  m  a  yeUowisfa  fluid,  the 
serum.    The  blood  also  potsetset  rtnitrk- 
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and  the  smell  of  its  halitus  or  vapour,  when 
recently  drawn,  is  somewhat  urinous ;  it  is 
of  a  pUslic  consistence,  somewhat  gluti- 
nous and  adhesive.  Chymieal  analysis  of 
blood,  by  means  of  distillation,  disc<>«en, 
1,  A  considerable  quantity  of  iiMfp»tfi0a<ffp« 
whicii  very  soon  b^mes  putrid.  2.  fivs- 
pyreumtOic  oil  3.  Ammmtiacal  9pirH.  4. 
Carbon^  which  remains  behind,  is  very 
apong)-,  and  with  great  diflicolty  indue- 
rated.  The  ashes,  however,  consist  of  a 
small  quantity  of  culinary  Sult,  soda,  phos- 
phorated lime,  snd  a  ven*  small  portion  of 
iron.  While  hot,  and  in'motion,  the  Uood 
remains  constantly  fluid,  and  red ;  when 
it  cooU,  and  is.  at  rest,  it  takes  the  form  of 
a  fluid  mass,  which  gradually  and  spontane- 
ously separates  into  two  parts ;  the  one, 
which  is  red,  and  floating  becomes  of  a 
darker  colour,  lemams  concrete,  and  is 
called  the  crtior,  crattametuum,  or  CMkeg 
the  other,  which  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel,  is  of  a  yellow  menish  colour, 
and  adhesive,  and  is  called  the  terum  or 
Ijmph, 

The  cnior  forms  more  than  one  half  of 
the  blood ;  it  is  very  plastic,  thick,  and, 
in  oonsistencei  like  glutinous  jelly.  It 
soon  putrefies  m  the  temperature  of  the 
a'u*;  mit,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat^  becooios 
a  brittle,  dark,  red  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water ;  and,  wlien  boiled  in  it,  is  conrorted 
into  a  hard  grumous  mass,  internally  red. 
The  surface  of  the  cnior  of  tlie  bk>od,  after 
being  exposed  in  a  vessel  to  atmospheric 
air,  becomes  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  but 
the  inferior  surface,  contiguous  to  the  ves- 
sel, 18  of  a  deep  blac^ :  the  change  of  colour 
on  the  sur£ioe  is  owing  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  uniting  with  the  blood. 
The  bruor  of  the  bl(XKl  is  composed  of, 
1.  Red  glohulet^  which  chymistry  demon- 
strates conaist  of  a  fibrous  gluten  and  oxy- 
dated  iron.  The  experiments  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Rhades  shew,  that  in  twenty.five 
pounds  of  blood  from  the  human  body, 
near  two  drachms  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  were 
obtained.  2.  The  fibrous  gluten  of  the 
cruor,  which  renuins  after  washing  the 
cruor  of  blood  for  a  considerabie  time  in 
cold  water,  and  enclosed  in  a  fine  linen 
cioili ;  in  which  case  the  red  globules  are 
washed  away.  If  the  red  water  cptained 
in  thia  experiment  be  evaporated,  and  than 
distilled  to  dryness,  it  leaves  behind  a  car- 
bon, exhibiting,  iHien  mcinerated,  a  great 
quantitv  of  iron,  attractable  by  the  magnet. 
From  these  experiments  it  would  appear, . 
that  the  redness  of  the  globules  is  imparted 
fiom  the  oxydated  iron,  for  which  purpose 
a  small  quantity  is  sufficient. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  is  a  lymphatic 
fluid,  almost  inodorous ;  rather  saltish  to 
the  taste ;  pellucid,  and  of  a  yeHowish 
green  colour)  and  rather  of  aplastic  con- 
tistBDce.    Itfbmaicsroeijoue  balfofthft 
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Mood;  Md  it  oontaim,  1.  A  kigtt  pordon 
of  waterihom  forty-oeren  ounces  of  8enim« 
forty.three  of  insipid  wster  were  yielded 
by  dis^ktion.  2.  Atbrnm^mtt  gluten^  like 
the  white  of  ui  tftf^  obtained  by  boilmfi^, 
or  by  stirring  it  idtb  a  stick,  or  by  an  ad- 
mixture  of  alcohol  or  concentrated  mmeral 
acid.  3.  Jelhf.  If  equal  parts  of  water 
and  serum  of  the  blood  be  coag^ted  by 
fiA?,  tbat  part  ci  the  serum  which  b  not 
coagulated,  upon  being  cooled,  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  a  tremulous  jelly.  4. 
Carbinated  toda,  obtained  by  pounni?  a  mi- 
neral acid  upon  recent  diluted  serum.  5. 
CuUnarg  Mzft,  found  in  the  incinerated  car- 
bon of  blood.  The  albuminous  principle 
•ftbe  serum,  more  commonly  called  the 
coagulable  lymph,  appears  to  be  of  very 
conadenble  importance  in  the  animal 
oBOonomy,  boith  m  diseased  and  healthy 
states  of  it :  it  affords,  bv  analy^,  carbon, 
azot,  and  hydrogen.  The  importance  of 
the  bloq^  is  yery  considerable  t  it  dbtends 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  blood-yessels, 
and  prevents  them  from  collapsing;  it  sti- 
mulates  to  contraction  the  cayities  of  the 
heart  and  vessels,  by  which  means  the  cir^ 
cuUtion  of  the  blood  is  performed ;  it  ge- 
nerates within  itself  snimal  heat,  which  it 
propagates  throughout  the  body  i  it  nour- 
ishes the  whole  body :  and,  lastly,  it  is  that 
source  from  which  evety  secretion  of  the 
body  is  separated. 

Blood  dragaf;    See  Sanguii  draconU. 

BLOODLETTING.  Under  this  term 
is  oomprehendcd  every  artificial  discharge 
of  blood  made  with  a  view  to  cure  or  pre- 
vent a  disease.  Bloodletting  is  divided 
into  general  and  topical.  As  examples  of 
the  former,  vaueteetum  and  arteriotomy  may 
be  mentioned ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  ap- 
plication of  keehet,  cvpping'ffltueee,  and 
etariJleaiUn* 

B^d,  tpittimsr  ^f.    See  ff^emoptytU, 

Bloody  vondHng  of.    Sec  JTtgmatemetis. 

Blood-ttone.  See  H^etnatiiee. 

BloOihh/lux.    Qee  Bytenteria, 

Boa  (From  iSvc^n  ox.)  A  pustulous 
eruption  like  the  small-pox,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  cured,  according  to  Pliny,  by 
anointing  it  with. hot  ox-dung t  also  the 
name  oT  a  serpent  of  Calabria ;  and  of  tlie 
liydmu 

DocBXTux.  A  decoction  of  the  woods 
prepared  by  a  second  boiling  with  fresh 
water. 

BocBiik.    A  subliroing  vetsel. 

BocRnm.  A  swellhig  of  the  bronchial 
gUnds. 

Bomts,  om»imwBLB>     This  term   is 
ghren  by  chymists  to  all  aubttances  which, 
on  account  of  their 'affinity  with  oxygen, 
«e  capable  of  burning. 
Boi>iBs»e4ssoi».    See -Gtf t. - 

Boms,  iBFLAiaiABUL  ClQrftilistt  ^ 
tills  name  to  aisch  bodies  atlHim  irith%d- 
Kty,an4  Bameiiiaii  itteMrtedtempcratiuvt 
^tfaMigb,  suici^  •pcMng.^ril  €ombti0tiblo 


bodies  are  hiflamflMUe  bodies:  sucliSM 
the  diamond,  sulphur,  bitumens.  Sec. 

Bomis  PHosrHOBiscxHT.  Bodies  which 
produce  light,  though  their  temperature 
be  not  incieased. 

BODY.  Corput.  The  human  body  is 
dived  by  anatomists  into  the  trunk  and 
extremiiies .  i.  t,  the  head,  and  infimor  and 
auperior  extremities,  esch  of  which  have 
certain  regions  before  any  part  is  removed, 
by  which  the  physician  is  enabled  to  direct 
the  application  of  blisters  and  the  like, 
and  the  situation  of  diseasef  is  better  de- 
scribed. 

The  head  is  distinguished  into  the  hairy 
part  and  the  fkce.  The  former  has  ^^9 
regions,  viz.  the  crown  of  the  head  or  ver* 
lex,  the  fore  part  of  the  head  or  wndpmt^ 
the  hind-part  or  ocdput^  and  the  sides, 
pareee  lateralef  capUif.  In  the  latter  are 
distinguished  tlie  region  of  the  forehead, 
froM  ;  temples,  or  tempora  t  the  noae,  or 
1UUU8 ;  the  eyes,  or  ocuU  /  the  mouth,  or  at  / 
the  cheeks,  &ticc«  /  the  chin,  or  menttm  / 
and  tlie  ears,  or  aureu 

The  trunk  is  distinguished  into  three 

Sr'moipal  parts,  the  neck,  thorax,  and  ab- 
r)meA.  The  neck  is  divided  into  the  an- 
terior region  or  part  antica^  in  which,  in 
men,  is  an  eminence  called  potnum  Jdami; 
tlie  posterior  region  is  called  mic/ue  cMt 
and  tlie  laterial  regions,  partes  kUerale» 
com. 

The  thorax  b  distingubhed  into  the  an- 
terior region,  in  which  are  the  ttemum  and 
mamm«r,  and  at  whose  inferior  part  is  a  pit 
or  hollow  called  tcrobictdue  cordis  ;  a  pos- 
terior region,  called  dorsum  g  and  the  sides, 
or  Uitera  thoracis. 

The  abdomen  b  distinguished  into  an 
anterior  region,  properly  the  abdomen  f  a 
posterior  region,  called  the  loins,  or  lumU  / 
and  lateral  regions  or  Banks,  called  latera 
abJoMirds.  The  anterior  region  of  the  ab- 
domen being  very  extensive,  is  subdivided 
into  the  epigastric,  hypochondriac,  umbiHcal^ 
and  hypogastric  regions,  wbish  are  described 
under  their  rtspective  names.  Immedbtely 
below  the  abdomen  b  the  mono  Veneris^  and 
at  its  sides  the  g^ins  or  iiigwina.  The 
space  between  the  organs  of  generation  and 
the  anus,  or  fundament,  is  calbd  the  peru 
nitum. 

Tlie  superior  extremity  b  distingubhed 
hito  the  shoulder,  summitas  humeri,  under 
which  is  the  arm-pit,  called  axilla  or  fovea 
axillaris  f  the  bracMum,  or  arm ;  the  onH^ 
brachiutn,  or  fore-arm,  in*  which  anteriorly 
b  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  veins  are 
generally  oi)cned,  called^xrmi  antibracMif 
and  posteriorly  the  elbow,  called  osgu^ 
cubiti;  and  the  hand,  m  which  are  the  car* 
pus  or  wrbt,  the  back  or  dorovm  manil«, 
and  the  palm  or  vs/ia. 

The  mferior  extremity  b  divided  into, 
1.  the  ie|ioiiof  the  Ihoiur,  fai  which  are 
dbtinguuned  the  coxa  or  regi^-tuchdadkOt 
«iid  oSter  and  superior  pMt  1 . 3. 4he  l€!g,  in 
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which  tre  the  knee  or  g^enu,  tlie  bend  or 
eavum  p^pfitu^  and  the  catf  or  sura  /  3.  the 
loot,  in  which  are  ihe  outer  and  inner 
ankle,  or  maleobu  exiemut  and  intemua, 
the  back  or  dortttm,  and  the  sole  or 
pUmta. 

Bob.  ^From  ySe4«.  to  exclaim.)  Clamour^ 
or  moaning  made  by  a  sick  person. 

'  BoETHBHA.  (From  Hv^tmt  to  assist.)  A 
remedy. 

BoBTHBMATicA.  (Prom  )Sm6m»  to  assist.) 
FmYOurable  symptomti. 

Bo^-betuu    See  'jyifoUum  pabtdoium. 

BoQik  GUMMi.    Gamboge. 
Bohea  tea.     See  Tea 

Bote  de  cHeti.    See  Quaed. 
-  Bohr  Mtrtht,    See  Bole- 

BOLB.  (BeXK.  a  mast  )  A  friable  earthy 
substance,  uniting  with  water  into  a  nmoolh 
paste,  adh:ring  to  the  tons^ue,  and  dissolv- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  the  mouth ;  of  the  argil- 
laceous or  clay  kind,  but  more  readily  im- 
bibing water  than  the  clays  strictly  so 
called.  Those  used  in  medicine,  are  (he 
Armenian  and  F.  cnch  boles.  See  Bole  Ar* 
menian,  and  Bofue  GaWcu,  Many  other 
bolar  earths  have  been  recommended  frr 
medicinal  uses,  and  were  formerly  ranked 
amongst  the  officinab ;  as  red  boles  f i^m 
Armenia,  Lemnos,  Strig^nium,  Poriugal, 
Tuscany,  and  Livonia ;  yellow  boles  from 
Armenia,  Tockay,  Silesia,  Bohem.a,  and 
Blois;  white  boles  from  Armenia,  Lemnos, 
Nocera,  Eretria,  Lamos,  Chio,  Malta,  l*u<i- 
cany,  and  Goltberg.  Sevei-al  of  the«e  earths 
have  been  commonly  made  into  little  cakes 
or  flat  masses,  and  stamped  with  certain 
impressions;  from  which  circumstance  they 
received  the  name  of  ferret  sigillau^  or 
sealed  earths. 

BOLE,  ARMENIAN.  Bolus  Jlrmenue. 
Bole-armenic.  A  pale,  but  bright  red  co- 
loured earth,  which  is  occasionally  mixed 
with  honey,  and  applied  to  children's  mouths 
when  afflicted  wtth  aphthae.  It  forms,  like 
all  argillaceoiu  earths,  a  good  tooth-pow- 
der, when  mixed  with  some  aromatic 

BOLETUS.  (From  ^S^ior,  a  mass,  or 
^cfiiint,  from  its  globular  form.) 

The  name  of  t  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  system  Class,  Cryptogamia,  Ov' 
dec.  Fungi.    Boletus.    Spunk. 

Boi,BTi7S  cBRvi.    Thc  mushroom. 

BoLsnrs  leiriAEius.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  agaricue  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
^garieue. 

BoLSTUB  LiLRicis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  officinal  agaricue  aUnu.  See  ^gari* 
€00  alhta, 

BoLXTVB  rxFi  KAJUCis*  A  species  of 
agaric 

BouTut  sv4TB0£Birs.  The  systematic 
name  for  the^^jKt  sahdo  of  the  phannaco* 
poiias.    See  Fur^a  oaUcio, 

Bousxijs,  A  voracious  appetite,  ac- 
oofding  to  Avieeanai  but  nost  probably 
meant  for  bulimiis« 

B(tt.USk    (BsMu^  a  bole  or  bolot.)  Any 


medicine,  rolled  round,  that  is  larger  lion 
an  ordinary  sized  pea,  and  yet  not  too  Urge 
to  be  swallowed. 

Bolus  akbxifbabnica.  A  preparation 
of  contraycrva. 

Bolus  xz  ALUMnrx.  Alum,  bark,  and 
nutmeg. 

Bolus  xaMxirA,    See  Bole  .Armenian^ 

Bolus  armbita  alba.  The  white  arme- 
nian  bole. 

Bolus  ARMoniAe,    See  Bole  ^Srmeniam. 

Bolus  blxssbbsis«  Bole  of  Blois.  See 
Bole  Armenian, 

BuLus  Gallica.  French  bole.  A  p^le 
red  coloured  bolar  earth,  variegated  wiih 
irregular  specks  and  veins  of  white  and 
yellow.  It  is  occasionally  administered  as 
an  absorbent  and  antacid. 

BOMB  AX.  Gonypiunu  The  cotton- 
tree.  l*he  seeds  of  the  cottoo-tree.  Got- 
ejfpium  herbaceUfn  of  Linnaeus  i'-Jbiiio  quia* 
guelobu  oiibiuo  egiandukoio,  caute  herbaceo, 
are  directed  for  medicinal  use  in  some 
foreign  phsrmacopoeias ;  and  are  adminis- 
tered in  coughs,  on  account  of  the  mucilage 
they  contain.  The  cotton,  tlie  produce  of 
this  tree  is  well  known  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

BOMBIAS.  Abombiate.  A  salt  formed 
b^  the  union  of  the  bombic  acid  with 
ditferent  bases;  thus  bomUat  of  atumine^ 
&c. 

BOMBIC  ACID.  Acidum  bombieum. 
Acid  of  the  silk-worm.  Silk-worms  con- 
tain, especially  when  in  the  state  of  chry- 
salis, an  acid  liquor  in  a  reservoir  placed 
near  the  anus.  It  is  obtained  by  expres- 
sing  their  juice  in  a  cloth,  and  precipitating> 
the  mucilage  by  spirit  of  wine,  and  like- 
wise by  infusing  the  chrysalides  in  that 
liquor.  This  acid  is  very  penetrating,  of  a 
yellow  amber  odour,  but  its  nature  and 
combinations  are  not  yet  well  known. 

BOMBUS.  (Bc^Cof.)  A  resounding 
noise,  or  ringing  of  the  ears.  Also,  a 
sonorous  expulaion  of  flatus  from  the  in- 
testines. 

Bo  SI  abbob«  a  name  given  to  the  cof- 
foe-tree. 

Bob  A.  Boona,  The  pbateolus,  or  kidney- 
bean. 

BoBDUCB  Ibdobum.  MoluccB  or  bezoar 
nut.  The  produce  of  the  Gvillandina  ^ta- 
due  of  Linnaeus.  It  possesses  wann»  bitter, 
and  carminaive  virtues. 

BONE.  Of.  Bones  are  hard,  dry,  and 
insensible  parts  of  the  body,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  composed  of  a  spongy,  compact, 
or  reticiUar  substance.  They  vary  much  in 
their  appearances,  some  being  long  and 
hollow,  others  flat  and  compact,  &c.  The 
greater  number  of  bones  have  several  pro* 
cesses  and  cavities,  which  are  distinguiabed 
fhmi  their  figure,  situation,  use,  &e.  Thua 
procetBaaext^ded  fitmi  the  end  of  a  ben<^ 
if  smooth  and  round,  are  called  headoi  and 
eotul^eo,  when  flattened  either  above  or 
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head,  Md  wkmk  emMdi  ^  ml  oT  the 
bone  in  fnaUneM  and  levity,  it  called  the 
neck.  Roii^»  unequml  proceaeet  are  called 
UfAeretfiiMa  or  tuberdew:  but  the  lon|^ 
and  more  teute,  tpmrnu  or  s^fkid  pro- 
cesaes«  from  their  retemblance  to  a  thorn. 
Thin  broad  proccMet  with  thafp  extreaii- 
ties»  are  known  by  the  nan^  of  crUUtt  or 
•korp  edget.  •  Otbe^  proceaaea  are  diatin- 
guiabed  by  their  form,  and  called  olir  or 

or  odtntmk  kc,  Otbert,  trf>in  their  tittia- 
iMXi^  are  ciiUed  tupmi&rt  iafifimr^  exterUr, 
and  t/UeH$r.  Some  havr  their  name  firom 
their  direction,  aa  aMryse,  9irm^,  tnmt' 
aarjt,  &c  {  and  tome  frooi  tbeb  uae,  aa 
tr^Aanierwt  rtattn  &c.  /Wrtwa,  dtpr€9^ 
iJbfUy'and  cimit«t,are  deatined  either  for 
the  rece(itkm  of  contiguoaa  bonea,  to  ibrai 
an  articulatitm  with  them,  when  they  are 
called  artiaitar  cowfkt,  which  are  aome- 
tjme»  deeper,  sometimes  ahaUower;  or  they 
lecehre  hard  parts,  but  do  not  conatltute  a 
joint  wirh  cheni.  Cantiea  aenre  alao  lor  the 
transmisaioo  and  attachment  of  aoft  parta. 
Yariouy  namea  are  given  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  magnittide  and  iigtire  of  bonea. 
If  they  be  broad  and  laige  «t  the  b^in- 
oing^  and  not  det^,  bat  contracted  at  their 
efi£,  they  are  called  fne^  or  pUt,  Fltr- 
lowa  are  open  canab,  extending  longitu- 
dinally in  the  tuHace  of  bones.  A  hollow, 
circular  tube,  ibr  the  most  part  of  the  aaroe 
<liameter  th>m  beginning  to  end,  and  mora 
or  less  crooked,  strsiiglit,  long  or  abort,  it 
•amed  a  eaniiL  Ffamma  are  the  aperturea 
of  canala,  or  they  aie  formed  of  t^  exca- 
vated marg'ma  of  two  bonea,  placed  against 
each  other.  If  aoch  be  the  form  of  the 
margin  of  a  bone,  aa  if  aportion  were  taken 
oyt  of  it,  it  18  called  a  imtdu 

With  nespect  to  the  formation  ofbone, 
there  bare  been  rarioitf  opiniona.  Physiolo- 
gists  of  the  pfeaent  day  aasert  that  it  is  fit>m 
a  specific  action  of  anwll  arteries,  by  which 
osnfic  matter  is  separated  Irom  the  blood, 
and  deposited  where  it  ia  required.  Ttie 
fet  thing  obsenrable  hi  die  embryo,  where 
bone  is  to  be  formed,  is  a  transparent  yellut 
which  bccomea  gradually  firmer,  and  la 
formed  into  ctDtf^yv.  The  cartilage  gradu- 
ally increaaea  to  a  certain  aiae,  and  when  the 
proceaa  of  oasificatioa  commences,  raniahea 
aa  it  advances.  Cartihtfea,  prerious  to  the' 
oaaific  action,  are  adfil,  and  without  any 
cavity;  but  when  the  onific  action  of  tfa« 
•rtenea  ia  about  to  commence,  the  abaor. 
benu  become  very  active, tad  form  aasMrff 
catanr  in  which  the  bony  matter  ia  deposit* 
ed;  bone  oontmues  to  be  separated,  and 
the  absorbenta  model  the  masa  into  its  re- 
<iuired  shape.  The  process  of  aanfication 
u  extremely  rapid  in  utero :  k  advancca 
slowly  after  birth,  and  is  not  completed  in 
Ihe  human  bo^  tfll  about  the  twentieth 
year.  Qssifieathm  in  the  fiat  bonea,  at 
Ante  of  the  iknl,  always  bq^  from  cm. 
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ina/^acaff,  and  the  radiated  fibres  meet  the 
radii  of  otiier  oaaif)ing  poinu,  or  the  edges 
of  the  adjoining  bone.  In  long  bones,  as 
those  of  the  arm  and  leg,  the  clavicle,  me* 
tacarpal,  and  meutarsal  bonea,  a  central 
ring  IB  formed  in  the  body  of  the  bone, 
the  head  and  extreautiea  being  cartili^ 
in  the  centre  of  which  oaaification  after- 
warda  begina.  The  central  ring  of  the  body 
ahoota  ita  bony  fibrea  towards  the  head 
and  extremiiiea,  which  extend  towarda  the 
body  of  the  bone.  The  bead  and  extremi- 
tiea  at  length  goom  ao  ckiae  to  the  body 
aa  to  be  merely  aeparated  hy  a  cartiUge, 
which  becomea  gradually  thinner  until  Uie 
twentieth  year.  Thick  and  round  bones, 
aa  those  of  the  taraua,  carpua,  sternum,  an4 
patella,  are,  at  first,  all  cartilage :  oaaifica- 
tion begina  in  the  centre  of  each.  When 
the  bonea  are  deprived  of  their  aoft  parts, 
and  are  bung  together  io  the'ur  natural 
situation,  by  roeana  of  wire,  the  whole  is 
termed  an  art^dml  akeleton ;  but  when  they 
are  kept  together  by  meana  of  thetr  liga- 
menta,  it  is  called  a  natural  skeleton.—Tbe 
usea  of  the  bonea  are  vnrioua,  and  art  to  be 
found  in  the  account  of  each  bone ;  it  is, 
therefi>re,  only  necessary  to  observe,  in 
this  pUce,  that  they  rive  ahape  to  thft 
body,  contain  and  defend  the  vital  viacera, 
and  afibrd  an  atuchment  to  all  the  mua- 
cles. 

A  Table  oftht  Banet, 
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Bones  of  the 
cranium 
tkuU. 


Bones  of  the 
/ace. 


Dentea  or 
teeth. 


rPttmta] 
I  Parieta 
^  Occipit 


ttmtal      -    - 
Parietal     -    - 
Occipital 
Temporal 
Ethmoid 
^pbsnoid 
''Superior  maxil. 
Jugal         -    - 
Nasal         -    - 
Lachrymal 
PaUiine    .    . 
Inferior  spongy 
Vomer      -    - 
Jnferior  roaxiL 
C  Inciaores 
<  Cuapidati 
CMolam     .    - 
Bone  of  the  7  «„  . . 
tmgve.         5"yo'd««oa    - 

Bonea  of  the  fMalleua     -    . 

ear^  within  J  Inctu    ... 

the  tempo.*!  Stapca       .    . 
,    ral  bones.     \.OrbicuUre  os 


2 
3 
3 
3 


Vertebnc. 


rCervical  7 
<  Dorsal  13 
C  Lumbar    5 

Sacrum 1 

.Coccygis  OS 1 

C  Sternum     -      1 
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The  therax. 


1^  BOR 

^  -UK.  .Houycr.  jcj^;l«   ;  : 

The  arm.  Humeri  o« 

'Nariculare  os 
Lunare  os 
Cuneiforme  os 
Orbiculare  os 
Trapezium  os 
Trapezoides  os 
Magnum  os    - 
^.Unciforme  os 

Metacarpus 

Phalanges 


f  Carpus  or^ 


H 

2 

•5 


fThe  <Ai^A. 
The  leg. 


.   f  Tarsus 

^     Metatarsus 
^^   y^Phalanges 


Femur  -  -  - 
C  Patella  -  . 
•<  Tibia  -.  .  . 
C  Fibula  -  -  .  • 
fCalcaneus  -  - 
I  Astragalus  - 
^  Cuboides  os  • 
I  Naviculare  os 
V.Cuneiformia  ossa 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
10 
28 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
10 
28 


Sesamond  bones  of  the  thumb  and  1       g 
great  toe,  occasionally  found  3 

Total    248 

Bones^  grovtth  of.    See  Otteogmty. 

Bonebinder.     See  OstescoUa. 

BoKOKrENsis  LAPIS.  Thc  Bononian 
stone.  Called  also  phosphorus  bonvdetms^ 
phosphorus  kirchni,  the  lightcarrier,  or 
Bononian  phosphorus.  As  a  medicine  the 
stone  is  caustic  and  emetic. 

Bonus  Hkswicus.  (Eenricus;  so  called 
because  its  viriues  were  detected  by  ^ome 
one  whose  name  was  Henry. )  Tota  bona. 
Lapathum  itnctuosvnu  Chenopodsunt.  En- 
glish mercury.  The  plant  to  which  this 
name  is  given  in  the  pharmacopeias,  is  the 
Chtmopodiumbonut  Hefuicus ;foliis  triangu- 
lari'Sagittaiis  integerrimis,  spicis  composUis 
aphyUis  axiUaribus,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a 
native  of  this  country,  and  common  in 
waste  grounds  from  June  to  Au^st.  The 
young  plant  differs  little  from  spmage  when 
cultivated ;  and  in  many  places  the  young 
shoots  are  eaten  in  spring  like  asparagus. 
The  Ipaves  of  this  plant  are  accounted 
emollient,  and  in  this  intention  have  been 
made  an  ingredient  in  decoctions  for  glys- 
ters.  They  are  applied  by  the  common 
people  to  flesh  wounds  and  sores  under 
the  notion  of  drawing  and  healing. 

BORACIC  ACID.  Actdum  boradcunu. 
Sedative  salt  of  Homberg.  Acid  of  borax. 
Boracine  acid.  A  concrete  salt  crystallized 
in  small  white  scales,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  borax,  by  adding  concentrated 
sulphuric,  the  nitric,  the  munatic,  and  even 
%'egetable  adds,  to  »  hot  solution  of  borax. 


BOft 

tfU  the  lisdviam  becoroct  tomewhat  acid : 
tlie  solution  is  then  to  be  cooled,  when  the 
acid  will  appear  in  the  shape  of  bright 
sciftes.  This  acid  in  combination  with 
alkalies,  eartlis,  and  metallic  oxyds,  forms 
borates. 

BOUAS.  A  borate.  A  salt  formed  of 
borscic  acid  with  an  earthy,  alkaline  or 
metallic  base :  as  hcnvte  of  soda,  &c 

Borage.    Sec  Borago. 

Bora  CO.  (Formerly  written  Ctrago; 
from  cor,  the  heart,  and  ago,  to  affect ;  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  comfort  the  heart 
and  spirit*.)    Borage. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
linnacan  system.  Class,  Pentondria,  Or- 
der, Monogyida. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  of- 
ficinal borage.  Buglossum  verum,  J^u- 
gksstim  latifoUum.     liorago  hortensis. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  pUnt, 
Borago  ojfidnaiis  of  Linnxus  -..^tdus  omrd' 
bus  eUtertds,  cafycibut  patentibvs,  are  esteem- 
ed in  some  countries  as  refrigerant  and 
cordial.  A  syrpp  is  prepared  from  the 
leaves  in  Franca,  and  used  in  pleurisies  and 
inflammatory  fevers.  Their  principal  use 
in  this  island  is  in  that  grateful  summer 
beverage,  known  by  the  name  of  cool 
tankard. 

Borago  ofpicimalib.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  borage  of  the  shops.  See 
Borago. 

BoAAS  aonm.  Borate  of  soda.  See 
Sub  boras  sod^e  and  Borax, 

Borate.     See  Boras, 

BORAX.  (Borak,  Arab.)  Boras  stdse, 
sub  boras  sodjt.  The  obsolete  sjrnonyms 
are  Chryscolla,  capistrum  auri,  andnar^  6«- 
raxtriottt  anucar^  antincar,  tincaU  OH^fhUane^ 
battrachf  nitrum  factinum,  santema,  and 
nitrum  nativum.  This  salt  consisting  of 
boracic  acid  uniting  with  soda,  the  soda 
being  slightly  in  excess,  is  brought  from 
Thibet  and  Persia,  where  it  is  found  in  a 
native  state.  This  native  or  crude  borax 
is  called  tincal,  tincor,  borech^  pounxa,  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  formerly  purified  in 
Europe  by  the  Yjenetians,  when  it  was 
called  refined  or  Venetian  borax ;  but  it  is 
now  prepared  by  the  Dutch  by  solution  in 
hot  water,  filtration,  and  careful  crystallisa- 
tion. The  particular  process  is  not  known. 
Its  tasteb  cool :  it  is  soluble  in  eighteen  parts 
of  cold  and  six  of  hot  water.  It  is  decomposed 
by  several  of  the  acids.  Borax  is  rarely  used 
internally  in  modem  practice ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Murray  it  does  not  appear  to  possess 
any  activity,  although  it  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  or 
two  scruples,  diuretic  and  emenagogue.  It 
is  occasionally  given  in  cardialg'ia  as  sn 
antacid.  Its  solution  is  in  common  use  as 
a  cooling  gargle,  and  to  detach  mucus,  &c 
from  the  mouth  in  putrid  fever ;  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  part  of  sugar,  it  is  used  in 
the  form  of  powder  to  remove  the  aphthous 
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^ust  from  thfi  tongue  in  ebfldfen.  The 
■alts  fomed  bv  the  union  of  the  acid  of 
borax  with  difiJerent  bases  are  called  h»- 
ntes. 

BORBORYGMUS.  (From  l^o^^t>0, 
to  make  a  noise.)  The  rumblini^  noiae  oc- 
casioned by  flatus  in  the  intestines.  It  fre- 
quently precedes  hysterical  affections. 

BoKOZAijL.  (^thiop.)  An  epidemic 
disease  of  the  >£thiopians,  in  appearance 
similar  to  the  lues  venerea. 

Bobkjloo.    See  Borago. 

Botu.  (Indian.)  Bwri-bmri,  £§berri. 
The  Indian  name  for  turmeric;  also  an 
ointment  used  there,  in  which  the  roots  of 
tuimeric  are  a  chief  ingredient 

BosA.  An  ^yptian  word  for  a  mass 
which  is  made  of  the  meal  of  darnel,  hemp- 
seed,  and  water.    It  is  inebr':ating. 

BosMOiios.  (Prom  l^iu»,  to  eat,  and 
fupos,  a  part:  because  it  is  divided  for 
food  by  the  mill.)  Bospora:  A  species 
of  roea). 

BoTALE  FOBAME!r.  A  name  formerly 
apf^lied  to  the  foramen  ovale. 

BOTANY.  {Botanica,  0oltifpu,:  from 
jg«7ce?»,  an  herb  or  grass.)  That  part  of 
natural  history  which  considers  every  thing 
respecting  the  natural  history  of  vegetables. 

BoTANicoN.  (From  /fieraw,  an  herb.) 
A  plaster  made  of  herbs,  and  described  by 
P&uhis  iEgineta. 

BoTHOR.  (Arab.)  Tumours:  pimples 
in  the  face :  also  the  small-pox  or  measles. 

BoTHRioN  (From  /Mfuj,  a  little  pit.) 
Botrium.  The  alveolus  or  socket  for  the 
tooth :  also  an  ulcerated  cornea. 

BoTiA.    A  name  given  to  scrophula. 

BoTiK.    A  name  for  turpentine. 

BonvM.  Bodwin.  Indurated  bronchial 
glands. 

BoTOTBiHux.  The  most  evident  symp- 
tom of  disease. 

BoTHiuTZS.  (From  ^fu(,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.)  Bntryitet.  A  sort  of  bnmt  cad- 
mia,  collected  in  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
and  resembling  a  bunch  of  gprapes. 

BoTRTS.  {Bclpuf,  a  cluster  of  grapes ;  so 
called  because  its  seeds  hang  down  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes.)    The  oak  of  Jerusalem. 

BoTBTB  MBXiCAHA.  ^otryt  qmbrosioides 
Mexicana,  Cheiwpodium  Mexicamnn,  Bo  try 9 
Americancu  Mexico  tea.  Spanish  tea  and 
Arlemisian  botrya.  A  decoction  of  this 
plant,  Chenopodium  ambroshidet  of  Un- 
uflBUS  i»^oUu  lanceaiatis  deniatU^  racemit 
fiUaiU  timpiidbuaf  is  recommended  in  pa- 
ralytic cases.  Formerly  the  infusion  was 
drunk  instead  of  Chinese  tea. 

Botexs  vuioARTS.  Boirya.  Ambrosia. 
ArUmetia  chenopodium,  ^triplex  odorata. 
ArHpi^x  nuroeoleru^  Jerusalem  oak.  This 
plant,  ChenopotBwn '  botryt  of  Linnaeus  :— 
filHa  obUmHt  wuuUiSt  racemia-  nudia  multi- 
jidtM,  was  ftrmerly  administered  in  form  of 
decoction  in  tome  diseases  of  the  chest ;  as 


huotond  astbma,  coughs,  and  catarrhs.    It 
is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

BoTUS.     Botia.    Botut  barbatu:     A  cu- 
curbit of  the  chymists. 
'    BouB ALIOS.    See  Cuctmdt  agrettia^  and 
Pudendum  muHebre. 

BouBON.     See  Bubo, 

BOUGIE,  (French  for  wax  candle.) 
Candela  ctrea.  Candela  metMcata.  Cathe^ 
tera  of  Swediaur.  C&ei  medicati  ot  Le 
l)ran.  Cereolua  chirurgorum.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  surgeons  to  a  long,  slender  insttni- 
ment,thatis  introduced  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder.  Bougies  made  of  the 
elastic  gum  are  preferable  to  tliose  made  of 
wax.  The  c»ustic  bougie  differs  from  the 
ordinary  one  in  having  a  thin  roll  of  caustic 
In  its  middle,  whicit  destroys  the  stricture* 
or  any  part  It  comes  in  contact  with. 
Those  made  of  catgut  are  very  seldom 
used,  but  are  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  surgeon.  Bougies  are  chiefly  used 
to  overcome  strictures  in  the  urethra, 
and  the  introduction  of  them  requires  a 
good  deal  of  address  and  caution.  They 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  urethra  so  long  at 
one  time  as  to  excite  much  pain  or  irrita- 
tion. Before  their  use  is  dbcontinued,  Ih^ 
should,  if  practicable,  be  carried  the  length 
of  the  bladder,  in  onder  to  atcertain  the 
extent  of  the  strictures,  taking  care  that 
this  be  performed  not  at  once,  but  m  a 
gradual  manner,  and  after  repeated  trials  ; 
for  much  injury  might  arise  from  any  hasty 
or  violent  efforts  to  remove  the  resistance 
that  may  present  itself.  There  are  bougies 
also  for  the  oesophagus  and  rectum. 

BouLiMus.  (From  */8«,  greatly,  and  Ai^of, 
hunger;  or  from  ^nkofAou,  to  desire.)  A 
canine  or  voracious  appetite. 

BoviLLK.     (From    bos,  an  ox,  because  ' 
cattle  were  supposed  subject  to  it.)    The 
measles. 

Bo  VINA  fAMBs.     The  same  as  bulimia. 

BovTSTA  Crepitus  lupi.  Puff  ball.  This 
is  the  Lycoperdon  bordata; — aubrotuTidum^ 
hcerato  dehiacens,  ol  Linnsus,  which  when 
dry  contains  a  powder  used  by  the  common 
people  to  stop  ihc  blood  in  recent  cuts,  &c. 

Box-tree.     See  Buxua. 

Bracrebiuk.  (  From  brachiale,  a  brace- 
let.) A  truss  or  bandage  for  hernia;  a 
term  used  by  the  barbarous  Latin  writers. 

Braohisvs  ittUSCi?Lus.     See  Brachialia. 

Br4Chi£I7S  EXTERRiTS.  Scc  BracfdoUa 
extemua. 

BRACHiiBus  iNTSRRus.  See  Brachialia 
iniemus, 

BRACHIAL  ARTERY,  jlrteria  bra* 
chiaHs>  The  brachial  artery  is  the  con- 
tinuation  of  the  axillary  artery,  which,  as 
it  passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  pecto- 
ralis  major,  receives  the  name  of  brachial. 
It  runs  down  on  the  inside  of  the  arm, 
over  the  musc\dus  coraco-brachialis,  and 
anconxus  intemus,  and,  along  the  inner 
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edge  of  the  bieepf,  behind  the  vena 
licA»  giving  out  amall  bnuichet  at  it  goea 
tlong.  Below  the  beiid  of  the  arm  it  di- 
videiB  into  the  cubitajisand  radialit.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  tlie  brocMal  artery  it 
divided  firom  its  origin,  into  two  Urge 
branches,  which  run  down  on  the  arm, 
and  afterwards  on  the  fhre-arm,  where  they 
are  called  cubitaUt  and  radialit. 

Bkachialb.  The  word  means  a  brace- 
let :  but  tlie  ancient  anatomical  writers  ap- 
ply this  term  to  the  carpus,  the  part  on 
which  the  bracelet  was  worn. 

Fbacbialis.    Ste  BracfdaUt  intemmi 

Bbachialis  xzTERirus.  See  Tricept  eX' 
tensor  culnii. 

BBACHIALIS  INTERNUS.  Brackiaue 
of  Wiiislow.  Brachi^me  internue  of  Cow- 
per,  and  Humero-cubUaloi  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  fore-arm,  situateil  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  OS  humeri.  It  arises  flet>hy  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  OS  humeri,  at  each  side  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  deltoid  muscle,  covering  all 
the  inferior  and  fore-part  of  this  bone,  runs 
over  the  joint,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the 
ligament ;  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  short 
tendon,  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  fore-arm,  and 
to  prevent  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint  from  being  pinched. 

BraCHIO-CUBITAL  LIGAMIITT.  '  U^omeTi* 
turn  trachio  cubitale.  The  expansion  of 
the  bteral  ligament,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  runs  over 
the  capsular,  to  which  it  closely  adheres, 
and  is  inserted  like  radii  on  the  side  of  the 
great  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  it  is  co- 
vered on  the  inside  by  several  tendons, 
which  adhere  closely  to  it,  and  seem  to 
strengthen  it  very  considerably, 

Bracbio-radiai.  ligament.  Jiga- 
mentum  brachio-radiale.  The  expansion  of 
ihe  lateral  ligament,  which  runs  over  ihe 
external  condyle  of  tlie  os  humeri*  i»  '"- 
serted  round  the  coronary  ligament,  from 
thence  all  the  way  down  to  the  neck  of  the 
radius,  and  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  ulna.  Through  all  this  passage  it 
eovers  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  co- 
vered by  several  tendons  adhering  closely 
to  both. 

Bbaohi  OS,    See  Humeri  ot. 

BRACHIUM.  (h^x*^h  the  *^^')  The 
arm,  fi-om  the  shoulder  to  the  wrbt. 

Bbacbium  xbvEMS  ^.vARTvk.  See  La- 
tieeimut  dortL 

Bbacbdita.  According  to  Avicenna,  a 
species  of  furor  iiterinus. 

Bracbt-cbrohius.  (From  ^x^^t  short, 
and  ;^^ro<,  tune.)  A  disease  which  conti- 
miea  out  a  short  time. 

Bbaohptrsa.  (From  Af^xtn,  short«  and 
mttth  to  breathe.)  Shortness  and  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

Bbachti.  (From  li^x^>  short.)  A 
BnAckoftbeMapula. 


BBAsim.    Copper.    Veidigrb. 

BBADTPaniA.  (From  H^ut,  slow,  and 
mmrJm,  to  concoct)  Weak  digestion.  See 
Dyipepua. 

Bbamat.  a  name  formeriy  applied  to 
a  ptisan  of  honey  and  water. 

Brain.    See  Certkrum. 

Brain^  Bute.    See  Cerebel'um. 

BRAN.  Furfur.  The  husks  or  shelli 
of  wheat,  which  remain  in  the  bolting  ma^ 
chine.  It  contains  a  portion  of  the  fiirina- 
ceous  matter  and  is  said  to  have  a  laxa<^ 
tive  quality.  Decoctions  of  bran,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  are  used  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  sometimes  with  success,  against 
coughsj  hoarsenesses,  &c. 

Bbahca.  (Brancoy  Span,  a  foot,  or 
branch.)  A  term  applied  to  some  herf^s, 
which  are  supposed  to  resemble  a  p^rttca- 
larfOot;  as  branca  Uoide^  lion's  foot ;  brancm 
urtina,  bear's  foot. 

Brahca  LBoirnrA.    SEee  Aichemitla. 

Brakca  ursina.  The  plant  which  is 
directed  by  this  name  in  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, is  the  Her€U:teum  9ponAftium  of 
Linnaeua  i-^/oHoHb  pinnatifidie^  Jevibue  g 
fiorihun  ufJformilntB  In  Siberia  it  grows 
extremely  high,  and  appears  to  have  vir- 
tues in  the  cure  of  dysentery,  which  the 
plants  of  this  coiuitry  do  not  possess.  See 
also  Acanthus, 

Bbarca  Lsoiris.     See  ^khemUla. 

Bbamcha.  (From  (^^X"^*  to  mske 
moist.)  Bronchi.  Swelled  tt>nsils,  or  glan- 
dulous  tumours,  of  the  fauces,  which  se- 
crete saliva. 

Brahchus.  (From  l^x"**  ^^  nibisten.) 
A  defiuxion  of  humours  from  the  fauces. 

BRANDY.  Spiritus  GatHcue  A  co- 
lourless, slightly  opake,  and  milky  fluid,  of 
a  hot  and  penetrating  taste,  and  a  strong 
and  agreeable  smell,  obtained  by  distil- 
ling from  wine.  It  consists  of  water,  ar- 
dent spirit,  .^nd  a  small  portion  of  oil, 
which  renders  it  n\ilky  at  first,  and,  after 
a  certain  time,  colours  it  yellow,  it  is  the 
fluid  from  which  rectified  or  ardent  spirit  is 
obtained.  Its  peculiar  flavour  depends  on 
the  nature  of  tlie  volatile  principles,  or  es- 
sential oil,  which  come  over  along  with  it 
ill  the  distillation,  and  likewise,  in  some 
measure  upon  the  management  of  the  fire, 
the  wood  of  the  cask  in  whidi  it  is  kept, 
&e.  It  is  said,  that  our  rectifiers  imitate 
the  flavour  of  brandy,  by  adding  a  small 
proportion  of  nitrous  ether  to  the  spirit  of 
malt,  or  molasses.  The  utility  of  brandy  is 
very  considerable,  but,  from  its  pleasant 
taste  and  exhilarating  pro|>erty,  it  is  too 
oliten  taken  to  excess.  It  gives  energy  to 
the  animal  functions ;  is  a  powerful  tonic, 
cordial,  and  antispasmodic ;  and  its  otUity 
with  camphire,  in  gangienoas  affections^  is 
very  great  »* 

Branke.  The  name,  in  Scotland,  fpr  the 
mtunps.    See  Cyfumche  petrotidea. 
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Baitiui.     Brazil  wood. 

BiUBiLizstB      ucvni.      See     Bmiuh 


BBAiiLnvsit  BAim.  The  ipecacuan- 
ha root  18  apioetiines  so  called.  See  JJjhe- 
cociMifiAa. 

BaAsiuM.  f  Fron  y^gti^r*,  to  boil)  l€alt» 
or  genninated  tMfky. 

Bbasma.  (FVofD  /fitgo^ni,  to  boil.)  The 
unripe  black  pepper.    Fennentatton. 

pftA8Mof  ■    Tbe  same.  , 
Bbass.    ^t.    A  coaabiiiatioo  of  copper 
and  skic. 

Bbassabblla.  BnmateSa.  Ophioglos- 
sum,  or  tbe  heib  adder*t  tongue. 

BRASSICA.  (Yarro  sajrs,  fnoti  j>rve- 
ftcd  .*  from  pramco^  to  cut  oflT;  because  it 
is  cut  from  the  stalk  for  use ;  or  from  ^^^ 
ri*t  a  bed  in  a  garden  where  they  are 
cuHivated.)  Crambe.  Cabbage.  Cole- 
wort. 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Unnaean  system.  See  Jframtca  eapi- 
ma. 

Brassica  alba.    The  white  cabbage. 

BaAseiCA  apiana.  Jagged  orcnmpled 
colewort. 

Brabsica  cAiinrA.  Tbe  mercurialis 
syWeairis. 

Brabsica  gafttata.  Cabbage.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  cabbage,  all  of 
vhich  are  generally  hard  of  dieestion,  pro- 
ducing flatulencies,  and  afford  very  little 
noori^ment.  These  inconveniencies  are 
not  experienced  by  those  whose  stomachs 
are  strong  and  accustomed  to  them.  Few 
vegretables  run  into  a  state  of  putrefaction 
•0  quickly  as  cabbages ;  they  ou^t,  there- 
frre,  always  to  be  used  immediately  after 
cutting  In  Holland  and  Gennany  there 
i«  a  method  of  preserving  them,  by  cuitiiig 
them  into  pieces,  and  sprinkling  salt  and 
some  aromatic  herbs  among  them:  this 
mass  is  put  into  a  tub,  where  it  is  pressed 
ckiee,  and  left  to  ferment,  when  it  is  called 
•our  craut,  or  muer  kraut.  These,  and  all 
pickles  of  cabbage,  are  considered  as 
wholesome  and  antiscorbutic,  from  the 
vinegar  and  spices  they  contain. 

Brabsica  oov«tIiODX8.  Turnip  cab- 
bage. 

Brassica  ctfMAiTA,    Red  colewoit. 

Brassiga  xbcca.  Tbe  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  which  affords  the  semen  erucx. 
See  jEnrca. 

Brasbica      xrvcastrcic.      See     Eruca 

tyhx9trt9t 

Brasbica  vloriba.  CaoKflower.  A  va« 
riety  of  the  oleracea. 

Brassica*  oontucodxb.  Turnip  cab- 
bage. 

Brabsica  lacutubbia.  Branica  lacu- 
tmrh.    The  savoy  plant 

Brabsica  iiARnrA,  K^«^C«  dH^^c^viBC. 
CmvtIwArr  mmititnu§.     SoifUmelUu    Sol- 


dandk.  Thia  plant*  Cwmkmlm  nytml 
la  of  LtnnaeuB  i^-foSU  remformibug,  pedm- 
€uK9  wtijlarut  is  a  native  of  our  coasta. 
The  leaves  are  said  to  be  a  drastic  pum. 
It  is  only  used  by  tbe  comnoon  people^ 
the  pbarmacopGeias  having  now  substituted 
more  safe  and  valuable  remedies  in  ita 
place. 

Urasisca  HArvs,  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  from  which  the  Mmem  nmpi  is 
obtained.     See  J^api. 

BaassicA  olbragba.  The  syatematic 
name  for  the  bramca  capiuua  of  the  shops. 
See  Bratdca  capiiata. 

Brassica  rata.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  whose  root  is  called  turnip. 
SeeBapa. 

BaassicA.  rubra.  Red  cabbage.  Mr. 
Watt  finds  that  the  red  cabbap^e  affords 
a  vei^  excellent  test  both  for  acids  and  al- , 
kalb,  in  which4t  is  super.or  to  litmus,  be- 
ing naturally  blue,  turning  green  with 
alkalis,  and  red  with  acids. 

BRassica  sATtvA.  The  common  gar- 
de., cabbage. 

Bhassica  sabauoa.    The  savoy  plant. 

BBASbiDKLLiCA  ARs.  A  Way  ot  curing 
wounds,  nieniioned  by  Paracelsus,  by  ap- 
plyii^g  tlje  herb  Brasiidella  to  tbero^ 

Bratuu.  (B^A.)  An  old  name  for  sa- 
vine. 

BREADFRUIT.  The  tree  which  af- 
fords  this,  grows  in  all  the  Ladrone  Islands 
in  the  South  Sea,  in  Otaheite,  and  now  in 
the  West  Indiea  The  bread-fruit  grows  up- 
on a  tree  the  sise  of  a  middling  oak.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and 
the  aurface  is  reticulated,  not  much  unlike 
the  surface  of  a  truffle.  It  is  covered  with 
a  thin  skin,  and  has  a  core  about  the  sise 
of  a  small  knife.  The  eatable  part  is  be* 
tween  the  skin  and  the  core  :  it  la  as  white 
as  snow,  and  somewhat  of  the  consistence 
of  new  bread.  It  must  be  toasted  before 
it  is  eaten,  being  first  divided  into  three  or 
four  parta.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight 
sweetness,  nearly  like  that  of  wbcaten 
bread  and  artichoke  together.  This  fruit 
is  the  constant  food  of  the  inhabitanta  all 
the  year,  it  being  in  season  eig^t  months. 

BR£AST.  Mamma.  The  two  gbba- 
lar  projections,  composed  of  oommoa  in- 
teguments, adipose  substance,  and  lacteal, 
glands  and  vessels,  and  adhering  to  the  aa^ 
terior  and  lateral  regions  of  tbe  thorax  of 
females.  On  the  middle  of  each  breast  is 
a  projectinr  portion,  termed  the  papiUa  or 
nipple^  in  which  the  excietory  duota  of  the 
glands  terminate,  and  around  which  is  a 
coloured  orb,  or  disc,  called  the  areoia. 
The  uae  of  tbe  breasts  is  to  suckle  new-born 
infanu. 

Breaat'bone.    See  Sternum. 

Brmma.  (From  ^X'**  ^  moisten; 
fbrmerly  so  called  because,  in  infanta,  and 
sometipnes  even  in  adults,  they  are.tenc^* 
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and  moUt)    An  old  Dime  for  the  pftrtcUl 
bones. 

BREVIA.  (From  brevity  short.)  A 
specific  name  of  some  parts  whose  ter- 
mination h  not  far  from  their  insertion,  as 
brcvia  vasa,  the  branches  of  the  splenic 
vein. 

Brevis  muscclvs.  a  muscle  of  the 
scapula. 

Brkyis  cuBin.  A  mtitc-e  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

Brevit  ejfieruor  poiiicit  pedis.  See  jEx- 
tensT  brevit  poiHds  petUa. 

Brevit  fexor  poiUcia  pedis.  See  Flexor 
brevis  poUids  peds, 

Bbbtis  PCRO!f  bus.     Sce  Peroneus  brevis. 

Brevis  pronator  radd.  See  Pronator 
radii  brevis. 

Bbetxia.  (An  American  plant  named 
in  honour  of  Ur.  Brennius  )  A  species  of 
capparis. 

Briart  wild.     Sec  Rosa  eanina. 

Bbicumum.  a  name  whicli  the  Gauls 
gave  to  the  herb  arlemisia. 

Brimstone.    See  Sulphur. 

BRISTOL  HOT-WELL.  BnstoUcnsis 
aqna.  A  pure,  thermal  or  warm,  slightly 
acidulated,  mineral  spring,  situated  about 
a  mile  below  Bristol.  The  fresh  water  is 
inodorous,  perfectly  limpid,  and  sparkling, 
and  sends  ftirth  numerous  air  bubbles  when 
poured  into  a  glass.  It  is  very  agreeable 
tu  the  palate,  but  without  having  any  very 
decided  taste,  at  least  none  that  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  common  observer.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  only  1.00077,  which  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  that  of  distilled  water, 
thut  this  circumstance  alone  would  shew 
that  ii  contained  but  a  very  small  admix- 
ture of  foreign  itigi'ctlients.  The  tempera* 
ture  of  these  waters,  taking  the  average  of 
the  most  accurate  observations,  ir^ay  be 
reckoned  at  74  de^.;  and  this  does  not 
very  sensibly  varj-  during  winter  or  summer. 
Bristol  water  contains  both  solid  and 
gaseous  matter,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  requires  to  be  attended  to, 
as  it  is  owing  to  the  very  small  quantity  of 
solid  matter  that  it  deser^'es  the  character 
of  a  very  fine  natural  spring ;  and  to  an 
excess  in  gaseous  contents,  that  it  seems 
to  be  principally  indebted  for  its  medical 
properties,  whatever  they  may  be,  inde- 
pendent of  those  of  mere  water,  with  an 
increase  of  temperature.  From  the  diffe- 
rent investigations  of  chymists^  it  appears 
that  tJie  principal  component  parts  of  the 
Hotwell  water,  are  a  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  g:^,  or  fixed  air,  and  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  magnesia  and  lime,  in  vari- 
ous combinations,  with  the  muriatic,  vitri- 
olic, and  carbonic  acids.  The  general  in- 
ference is,  that  it  is  considerably  pure  for 
a  natural  fountain,  as  it  contains  no  otlier 
solid  matter  than  is  found  in  almost  all  com- 
mon spring  water,  and  m  less  quantity. 


On  aceount  of  these  ingredients^  espe- 
cially the  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  Hotwell 
water  is  efiicacious  in  promoting  salutary 
hxmorrha^,  in  green  sickness,  as  well  as 
in  the  blmd  hsemorrhoidos.  It  may  be 
taken  with  advantage  in  obstructions,  and 
weakness  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  ha- 
bitual costiveness)  and,  from  the  purity  of 
its  aqueous  par>,  it  has  justly  been  consi- 
dered as  a  specific  in  diabetes,  rendering 
the  urinary  organs  more  fitted  to  receive 
benefit  from  those  medicines  which  are  ge«> 
nerally  prescribed,  and  sometimes  success- 
ful. 

But  the  high  reputation  which  this 
spring  has  acquired,  is  chiefiy  m  the  cure 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  Prom  the 
number  of  unsuccessful  cases  among^  those 
who  frequent  this  place,  many  have  denied 
any  peculiar  efficacy  in  thb  spring,  superior 
to  that  of  common  water.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  much  may  be  owing  to  the 
favourable  situation  and  mild  temperate 
climate  which  Bristol  enjoys ;  but  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  Hotwell  water, 
though  by  no  means  a  cure  for  consump- 
tion, alleviates  some  of  the  most  harassing 
symptoms  of  this  formidable  diseaseu  It 
is  particularly  efficacious  in  moderating 
the  thirst,  the  dry  burning  heat  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  the  partial  night  sweats, 
and  the  symptoms  that  are  peculiarly  hec- 
tical; and  thus  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
phthisis,  it  may  matekially  contribute  to  a 
complete  re-e^tablishment  of  health ;  and 
eveo  in  the  latter  periods,  mitinte  the 
disease  when  the  cure  is  doubtfoi,  if  not 
hopeless. 

The  sensible  effects  of  this  water,  when 
drank  warm  and  fresh  from  the  spring,  are 
a  gentle  glow  of  the  stomach,  succeeded 
sometimes  by  a  slight  and  transient  degree 
of  headach  and  giddiness.  By  a  continued 
use,  in  most  cases  it  ie  diuretic,  keeps  the 
skill  moist  and  perspirable,  and  improves 
the  appetite  and  health.  Its  tffecte  on 
the  bowels  are  variable.  On  the  whole,  a 
tendency  to  costiveness  seems  to  be  the 
more  general  consequence  of  a  long  course 
of  this  medicinal  spring,  and  therefore  the 
use  of  a  mild  aperient  is  requisite.  These 
effects,  however,  are  applicable  only  to 
invalids,  for  healthy  persons,  who  taste 
the  water  at  the  fotmtain,  seldom  discover 
any  thing  in  it  but  a  degree  of  warmth, 
which  distinguishes  it  firom  the  common 
element. 

The  season  for  the  Hotwell  is  jfenerally 
fit>m  the  middle  of  May  to  October ;  but 
as  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  water 
continue  tlie  same  throughout  the  year,  the 
summer  months  are  preferred  merely  on 
account  of  the  concomitant  benefits  A  fti^ 
and  exercise. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  another 
spring,  oearly  resembling  Uie  HotwcU»  has 
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been  disooTered  at  CltftoDi  which  is  titu- 
atcd  on  the  summit  of  the  same  bill,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  the  Hotwell  issues. 
The  water  of  Skm  spring,  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  or  two  degrees  colder  than  the  Hot- 
well  ;  but  in  other  respects  it  sufficiently 
resembles  it  to  be  employed  (or  all  simiUr 
purposes. 
BaiTAKXiCA    JUBBA,      See    Afdrolapa- 

BarnsB  on.  A  variety  of  the  black 
species  of  petroleum,  to  which  this  name 
has  been  giren  as  an  empirical  remedy. 

Bboccou.  Brutska  Italica,  As  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  thb  may  be  considered  as 
more  delicious  than  cauliflower  and  cab« 
bi^.  Sound  stomachs  digest  broccoli 
without  any  inconvenience ;  but  in  dyspep- 
tic stomachs,  even  when  combined  with 
pepper,  &c.  it  always  produces  flatulency, 
and  nauseous  eructations. 
Brochos.  (B^;t^>  a  snare.)  A  bandage. 
Brocbthus.  (From  ;^;t*»  *^  pour.) 
The  throat ;  also  a  small  kind  of  drinking- 
ressel. 

Bbochvs.  (B^okk.)  One  with  a  promi- 
nent upper-lip,  or  one  with  a  full  mouth 
and  prominent  teeth. 

BaoDirx.  A  term  in  pharmacy,  sig- 
nifyin^  the  same  with  juseulum,  broth,  or 
the  liquor  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled. 
Thus  we  sometimes  read  of  Br^um  SaHt, 
or  a  decoction  of  salt. 

BBOMA.  (From /85«<nu»,  to  eat.)  Food 
of  any  kind  that  is  masticated,  and  not 
drank. 

Beoma-thbok.  (From  l^'^xm,  to  eat) 
Mushrooms. 

BROM\TOLOGY.  (^Bronuuoh^a .' from 
^a»/Mt,  food,  and  xoyot,  a  discourse.)  A 
discourse  or  treatise  on  food. 

Bboxbua  anakas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  afibrds  the  atumat. 
See  Jtumas, 

Bboxslia  kabatas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain 
the  fttiit  called  penguin,  which  is  given  in 
the  Spanish  WestI  Tidies  to  cool  and  quench 
thirst  in  fevers,  dysenteries,  &c  It  grows 
in  a  chister,  there  being  several  of  the  size 
of  one's  finger  together.  Each  portion  is 
clothed  wiUi  a  husk,  cont^ning  a  white 
pulpv  substance,  which  is  the  eatable  part; 
and  if  it  be  not  perfectly  ripe,  its  flavour 
resembles  that  of  the  pine-apple.  The 
juice  of  the  jipe  fruit  is  very  austere,  and 
is  made  use  of  to  acidulate  punch.  The  in- 
luibitains  of  the  West  Indies  make  a  w'me 
of  the  penguin,  which  is  very  intoxicating, 
and  has  a  good  flavour. 

Bbomioh.  (From  $si'»fM€y  the  oat)  "^The 
name  of  a  plaister,  nnade  with  oaten  flour, 
mentioned  by  Paulus  .Agineta. 

Bbomob  ffTEBiUB.  (From  /8s«0im,  to 
eat)    The  wild  oat. 

BRONCHIA.  (From  I^X'>ff  ^^ 
throat)    See  TrocAeo. 


Bboitchtalis  abtsblb.  Bronchial  ar- 
teries.  Branches  of  the  aorta  given  off*  in 
the  chest. 

Brokcbtales  oLAiTDULA  Brouchisl 
glands.  Large  blackish  glands,  situated 
about  the  bronchia  and  trachea,  which  ser 
Crete  blackish  mucus. 

BRONCHOCKLE.  (From  l^x^f  ^he 
windpipe,  and  jmmt,  a  tumour.)  BoHum. 
Herrda  guttitrit  Guttttr  tumidum.  Trache- 
hp/upna,  Go99vm.  E:techebronch§8.  Gtrngrih- 
no,  Bodum.  Hernia  bronckialu.  Tracheo- 
cele. Derbyshire  neck.  This  disease  is 
marked  b^a  tumour  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
neck,  and  seated  between  the  trachea  and 
skin.  In  general  it  has  been  supposed 
principally  to  occupy  the  thyroid  gland. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  a 
very  common  disorder  in  Derbyshire ;  but 
its  occurrence  is  by  no  means  frequent  in 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  Ireland. 
Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and 
other  mountainous  countries  bordering 
thereon,  it  is  a  disease  very  ofien  met  with, 
and  is  there  known  by  tlie  name  of  goitre. 
The  cause  which  gives  rise  to  it,  is  bv  no 
means  certain,  and  the  observations  of  dif. 
ferent  wnters  are  of  very  little  pmctical  uti- 
lily.  Dr.  Saunders  controverts  the  general 
idea  of  the  bronchocele  being  produced  by 
the  use  of  snow  water.  The  swelling  is  at 
first  without  pain,  or  any  evident  flucttu- 
tipn,  when  tlie  disease  is  of  long  standing, 
and  the  swelling  considerable,  we  find  it  m 
general  a  very  diflicult  matter  to  eflect  a 
cure  by  medicine,  or  any  external  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  might  be  unsafe  to  attempt  its 
removal  with  a  knife,  on  account  of  the 
enlarged  state  of  its  arteries,  and  its  vicini- 
ty to  the  carotids  ;  but,  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  by  the  aid  of  medicine  a  cure 
may  be  eflected. 

Although  some  relief  has  been  obtained  at 
times,  and  the  disease  probably  somewhat 
retarded  by  external  applications,  such  as 
blisters,  discutient  embrocations,  and  sapo- 
naceous and  mercurial  plaisters,  still  a  com- 
plete cure  has  seldom  been  eflected  with- 
out an  internal  use  of  medicine ;  and  that 
which  has  always  proved  the  most  effica- 
cious, is  burnt  sponge.  The  form  under 
which  this  is  most  usually  exhibited,  is  that 
of  a  lozenge.  9c.  spongiae  ustx  ^ss.  muci- 
lag.  Arab.  g^um.  q.  s.  fiat  trochisous.  When 
the  tumor  appears  about  the  age  of  puber- 
ty, and  before  its  structure  has  been  too 
morbidly  deranged,,  a  pill,  consisting  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  calomel,  must  be  given  for 
three  successive  nights ;  and,  on  the  fourth 
morning,  a  saline  purge.  Every  night  af- 
terwards, for  three  weeks,  one  of  the 
troches  should,  when  the  patient  is  in  bed, 
be  put  under  the  tongue,  suffered  to  dissolve 
gradually,  and  the  solution  swallowed. 
The  disgust  at  first  arisinj^  from  this  reme- 
dy soon  wears  off.  The  pdlt  and  the  purge 
aroto  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  three 
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wtkMf  tnd  iht  trochei  had  recoune  to  ts 
before ;  and  this  plan  it  to  be  pursued 
till  the  tumour  is  entirely  dispersed. 
Some  recommend  the  burnt  sponge  to 
be  administered  in  lar^r  doses.  Sulphu- 
rated potash  dissolved  m  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  30  grains  to  a  quart  daily,  is  a 
remedy  which  has  been  employed  by  Dr. 
Bitchter  with  success,  in  some  cases, 
where  calcuied  sponge  failed.  The  natron 
pnrparatum  being  the  basisof  burnt  spopge, 
n  now  frequently  employed  instead  of  it, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  more  actiire  medi- 
cine. • 

BRONCHOTOMY.  (Bronchotomia  .-^ 
llrom  fipyx^f  ^^  wind-pipe,  and  rtfjtfm,  to 
cut)  '^ucheotomy.  Laryngotomy.  Th'is 
is  an  operation  in  which  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  either  for 
the  piupose  of  making  a  passage  for  the  air 
into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  disease 

S events  the  patient  from  breathingthrough 
e  mouth  and  nostril^,  or  of  extracting  fo- 
reign bodies,  which  have  accidentally  fallen 
into  the  trachea  ;  or.  lastly,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  inflate  the  lungs,  in  cases  of  sudden 
suffocation,  drowning,  &c.  Its  practicable' 
ness,  and  little  danger,  are  founded  on  the 
facility  with  which  certain  woimds  of  the 
wind-pipe,  even  of  the  most  complicated 
kind,  have  been  healed,  without  leaving 
any  ill  effects  whatever,  and  on  tlie  nature 
of  the  parts  cut,  which  are  not  furnished 
with  any  vessel  of  consequence. 

BaoKCBos.  (B^oyx^U  ^^  wind-pipe.) 
A  catarrh ;  a  suppression  of  the  voice  from 
a  catarrli. 

Bbohchub.  (From  B^;t*s  ^^  pour.) 
The  wiml-pipe.  The  ancients  believed  tliat 
tiie  solids  were  conveyed  into  the  stomach 
by  the  oesophagus,  and  the  fluids  by  the 
bronchia ;  whence  its  name. 

BrookUme  SpeedwclL  See  Beceabunga. 
Bro0m,  Cmmnnn,  See  GcnUta. 
BRUCBA.  (So  named  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  honour  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  tra- 
veller in  Abyssinia,  who  first  brought  the 
•eeds  thence  into  England. )  The  name  of 
a  geniis  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

BnuGBA  AimnTSKirTEaicA.  I'he  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plunt  from  which  it  was 
supposed  we  obtained  the  angustura  bark. 
See  Angu9iur£  cortex. 

Bftucsa  FEUinGnraA.   This  plant  is  also 
supposed  to   afford  the  angustura  bark. 
See  Angutfturm  cortex. 
Brmeewort.    See  Saponaria. 
BavKKLi.A.    See  PrvneUa 
Bbvi!inke*s    oLAiros.      Brurmeri  glan- 
d$U.    Peyer**  glands.    The  muciparious 
glands,  situateu  between  the  villous  and 
cellular  coat  of  the  intest'mal  canal ;    so 
named    af^r  Brunner,    who   discovered 
them. 
Bauiros.    An  erysipelatous  eruption. 
Bavsecs.    See  Buteue. 
Bbitta.    (Aral).)    Instinct.    Savine, 


BmvnA.  An  epithet  $&e  the  most  re- 
sinous kind  of  pitch,  therefore  used  to  midce 
the  Ohum  Fidnum.  The  Pix  BruUa  was 
so  called  from  Brutia,  a  country  in  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was  produced. 

Bairmro.    Turpentine. 

BauTosoir.  The  name  of  an  obtment 
used  by  the  Greeks. 

BauTua.     See  Parelta  kr/tva. 

Bruxaheu.  (Indian.)  A  tall  tree  in 
Mabbar,  whose  bark  ts  <&uretic,  according 
to  Ray. 

BavAinrs.  (From  B#v;(^m,  to  make  a 
noise.)  A  peculiar  kind  of  noise,  such  as 
is  made  by  gnashing  or  grating  the  teeth  ; 
or,  according  to  some,  a  cerUin  kind  of  ^ 
convulsion  affecting  the  lower  jaw,  and 
striking  the  teeth  toother,  most  frequently 
observed  in  stich  children  as  have  worms. 

BRYOlinA.  (From  B{om  to  abound,  from 
its  abtmdance.)     Bryony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linncan  system.  Cum,  Dkeeia,  Orckr, 
Skfngenena. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  white 
bryony.  Vith  alba  tyheetrti.  AgreeHe, 
^impeUo.  Archeeetrit,  Echetrotit  of  Hip. 
pocrates.  Bryonia  atpera,  Cedrootie. 
CheUdorkum.  Labmeca.  Metethrum, 
Ophroataphflen.  Peihthrum,  Bryonia 
alba  of  Linnsus  '.'-fiUio  palmatio  uHmque 
caiioto  ocabrio. 

White  bryony,  or  wild  vine,  is  a  very 
common  plant  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
root  has  a  very  nauseous  bitmg  taste, 
and  disagreeable  smell.  Bergius  states  the 
virtues  of  this  root  to  be  purgative,  hydrm- 
gogue,  emmenagogue,  and  diuretic ;  the 
fresh  root  emetic.  This  powerful  and  irri- 
tating cathartic,  thou^  now  seldom  pre. 
scribed  by  physicians,  is  said  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  in  evacuating  serous  humours,  and 
has  been  chiefly  employed  in  hydropical 
cases.  Instances^f  its  good  eflTects  in  other 
chronic  diseases  are  also  mentioned,  as 
asthma,  mania,  and  epilepsy.  In  small  doses, 
it  is  reported  to  operate  as  a  diuretic,  and 
to  be  resolvent  and  deobstruent.  In  pow- 
der, from  3j.  to  a  drachm,  it  proves  strong, 
ly  purgfative ;  and  the  juice,  which  issues 
spontaneously,  in  doses  of  a  spoonful  or 
more,  has  similar  efi*ects,  but  is  more  gen- 
tle in  its  operation.  An  extract  prepared 
by  water  acts  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  safety  than  the  root  in  substance* 
given  from  half  a  drachm  te  a  drachm. 
It  is  said  to  prove  a  gentle  purgative,  and 
likewise  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine. 
Of  The  expressed  juice,  a  spoonful  acts  vio- 
lently both  upwards  and  downwards;  but 
cream  of  tartar  is  said  to  take  oflT  its  viru- 
lence. Externally,  the  fresh  root  has  been 
emplo^d  in  cataplasms,  as  a  resolvent  and 
discutient ;  also  is  ischiadic  and  other  rheu- 
matic afflictions. 

Bavona  alba.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  bryony  pUoit.    See  Brymda- 
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tewn4  laoaoAcmiimA  nMOoura.  A 
rmiot  given  to  the  jalap  root 

JUxwuk  Hi^EJk  Black  bfyony,  or  TiDe. 
The  TamuM  cwummU  ot'Linnxua. 

Bai oai4.  ^EMVTUSA.    Jalap. 

Bryony^  black.    See  Bryonia  nigra, 
,   Bryony^  vfhiu.    See  Bnf0ua. 

BKTTiuojr.  (BA/6br.)  A  malafpna  to 
called,  and  decerned  by  Faulus  .^giDetm. 

Bmrroir.  (fVom  fi^,  to  pour  ouu) 
A  kind  of  ale,  or  wioe,  made  ot  barley. 

Bobabhecobdiux.  (From  Aubattut  und 
cor,  the  heart)  A  name  lioraierly  given 
to  anemisia,  or  mugwort 
.  BUBO.  (From  /kCm,  the  groin ;  be- 
cause they  most  frequently  happen  in  that 
part)  Modem  surgeons  mean,  by  this 
termy  a  swelling  of  tlie  lymphatic  glands, 
particulariv  of  those  of  the  groin  and  ax- 
illa. The  disease  may  arise  from  the  mere 
irritation  of  some  local  disorder,  when  it 
It  called  tyn^hetic  bubo  i  from  the  ab- 
sorption  of  some  irritating  matter,  such  as 
the  venereal  poison ;  or  from  constitu- 
tional causes,  as  in  the  pestilential  bubo, 
and  scrophulous  swelliogB,  of  the  inguinal 
and  axillary  glands. 

BtJBON.  (From  /gevCW,  the  groin,  or 
a  tumour  to  which  that  part  is  liable,  and 
which  it  was  supposed  to  cure.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Unnacan  system. 
CSass,  Pentasidria.    Order,  Digyma, 

BuBOir  oALBAHUK.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  afibrds  the  offici- 
nal galbanum.    See  Galbanatm. 

BvBov  MAcsnoKicuM.  The  systema* 
tic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
temen  peiroteUm  Macedamd  of  the  shops. 
See  PetroicHmtm  Macedomcttm, 

BoBoxiux.  (From  £«Cw,  the  groin.} 
A  name  of  the  golden  siarwort  -,  so  called 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  efficacious 
in  diseases  of  the  groin. 

BLTBONOCELE.  (From  0t£mf,  the 
groin,  and  jma«,  a  tumour.)  Jkmia  it^pd- 
naU9.  Inguinal  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the 
groin.  A  species  of  hernia,  m  which  the 
bowels  protrude,  at  the  abdominal  ring. 
See  JSkrnuL 

BuccA.  (Ueb.)  The  cheek.  The  hoi- 
low  inner  part  of  the  cheek,  that  is  inflated 
by  the  act  of  bbwing. 

BuccACBATOH.  (From  bucca,  or  bucel' 
b,  that  is,  a  mosiel  of  bread  sopped  in 
^ine,  which  served  in  old  times  for  a 
breakfast)  ParaceUos  calls  by  the  name 
oTBucella,  the  cameoos  excrescence  of  the 
polypus  in  the  nose,  because  he  supposes  it 
to  be  a  portion  of  flesh  parting  from  the 
bucca,  and  insinuating  itself  into  the  nose. 

Buccal  olavss.  (^Glaudula  buccina- 
let:  from  buccot  the  cheek.)  The  small 
glands  of  the  mouth,  under  the  cheek, 
iwhich  assist  in  secreting  saUva  into  that 
cavity. 

BuccBA.  (From  bucca,  the  dieek;  as 
much  as  GBB  b«  obtained  at  one  timo  with- 


in til*  cheeks.)    A  mouthiial ;  a 
a  polypui  of  the  nose. 

BuucBLATOK.  (From  buccelia,  a  mor- 
seU)  A  purging  medicine,  made  up  in  the 
form  of  a  UMif ;  consisting  of  scammony, 
&c.  put  into  fermented  flour,  and  then 
baked  in  an  oven. 

BucBiXA.    See  Buccea. 

BvcBLLATio.  (From  6iicce/2^iftM^  out 
Into  small  pieces.)  BucelaUo,  A  method 
of  stopping  an  hsmorrliage,  by  applying 
small  pieces  of  lint  to  the  vein,  or  artery. 

BUCCINATOR  {Mwctdw  buccinator, 
So  named  from  its  use  in  forcing  the  breath 
to  sound  the  trumpet ;  from  /iowuuw,  a 
trumpet)  Retractor  anguH  orio  of  Albi- 
nus,  and  aheolo  maxillaire  of  Dumas.  The 
trumpeter's  muscle.  The  buccinator  was 
long  thought  to  be  a  mu&cle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  aris'mg  from  the  upper  alveoli,  and  in- 
serted into  the  lower  alveoli,  to  pull  the 
jaw  upwards ;  but  iu  origin  and  insertion, 
and  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  this.  For  this  large  flat  muscle, 
which  forms  in  a  manner  the  walls  of  the 
cheek,  arises  chiefly  from  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  partly 
also  from  the  end  of  the  alveoli,  or  socket 
process  of  the  opper-iaw,  close  by  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphsmoid  bone : 
It  goes  forward  with  direct  fibzes,  to  be 
implanted  into  the  comer  of  the  mouth ; 
it  is  thin  and  flat,  covers  in  the  mouth,  and 
forms  the  walls  of  the  cheek,  and  is  perfo- 
rated in  the  middle  of  the  cheek  by  the 
duct  of  the  parotid  gUnd.  These  arc 
iu  principal  uses :— it  flattens  the  cheek, 
ancf  so  assists  in  swallowing  liquids ; — it 
turns,  or  helps  to  turn,  the  morsel  in  the 
mouth,  while  chewing,  and  prevents  it 
from  getting  without  the  line  of  the  teeth;— 
in  blowing  wind-iiutruments,  it  both  re- 
ceives and  expels  the  wind  ;^it  dilates  like 
a  bag,  so  as  to  receive  the  wind  in  the 
cheeks ;  and  it  contracts  upon  tlie  wind,  so 
as  to  expel  the  wind,  and  to  swell  the 
nott.  In  blowing  the  strong  wind>instm- 
ments,  we  cannot  blow  from  the  lungs,  for 
it  distresses  the  breathing,  we  reserve  the 
air  in  the  mouth,  which  we  keep  continu- 
ally full ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  as 
mentioned  above,  it  is  named  buccinator, 
from  blowing  the  trumpet 

BuccuLA.  (Dim.  of  bucca,  the  cheek.)' 
The  fleshy  part  under  the  chin. 

BucKFBALOH,  BKn-pBuiTiiD.  The  pUuit 
so  called,  is  tlje  Tiytpfdt.  Jmericana  of 
Linnxus.  Its  fruit  is  a  kind  of  rough  red 
berry,  which  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitanu  of 
Jamaica,  although  its  flavour  is  by  no 
means  pleasant. 

BucEUAS.  (From  /Skc,  an  ox,  and  ««. 
{3tf,  a  horn ;  so  called  from  the  horn- like 
appearance  of  its  seed.)  BuceioM.  Feuu* 
gi-uek  seed.     See  Fanumgrttcum* 

B'lckboan,    See  TrifoUum patuJoenm, 

Back'thom-    See  Spina  cei-vina. 
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BoonrvBAT.  The  F^lx^nwm  fiig^^ 
mm  of  Unncus.  The  grain  of  thit  plant 
cobstitutett  the  prmcipu  food  ot  the  uihap 
biuuits  of  Russia,  G^rmaDy,  aod  Switzev- 
land. 

BvcK-WHEAT,  XASTBRV.  The  Pohfg^ 
mm  dtvancahm  of  Linncus.  The  roots, 
reduced  inio  a  coarse  meal,  are  the  ordi* 
BBiy  food  of  the  Siberians. 

BvcBAViOH.  (From  0ut,  an  oz,  and 
M^m,  the  head  ;  so  called  from  its  sup* 
posed  resemblance  to  a  calt*s  snout)  The 
antirrhinum,  or  snap  dragon  plant. 

BvcTOir.  The  hymen,  according  to 
Pineus. 

BuGAKTiA.    Chilblains, 

JBug-le.    See  Prunella, 

B^igkm*    See  Bttglo99um, 

BUGLOSSUM.  (From  idkc,  an  ox,  and 
yKmo^aUf  a  tongue ;  so  called  from  the  shape 
and  roughness  of  its  leaf.)  Muglotta'  Bu- 
glouum  angvttifofium  majut.  Buglostwn 
w^g€a^  mafu$.  Bu^lotmm  tativum.  Offi- 
ckial  bugloss,  or  alkaiiet  This  plant,  ^- 
chua  oj^cmalii  of  Linnxiis  '.—foHis  lanceo- 
kuit  ttrigodst  tpidt  tecundia  imbricatu,  cabf* 
tibut  qtdn^i^HxrHtiBf  was  formerly  esteemed 
as  a  cordial  in  melancholic  and  hypochon- 
driacal diseases.  It  is  seldom  usea  in  mo- 
dem practice,  and  then  only  as  an  aperient 
and  refrigerant. 

BuoLOMUX  sTLTssTEB.  Thc  stone 
bdgloss. 

BcrouiJL  (A  dim.  of  huglotio.)  See 
CmtoUda  medUi. 

BULBOCASTANUM.  (Prom  MCof, 
a  bulb,  and  jutra^or,  a  chesnut ;  so  called 
from  its  bulbous  appearance.)  Jgrioeatta' 
man,  Micula  terreatri$,  Bulbocastaneum, 
Bulbocattanitm  majtu  et  mhtu$.  Earth  nut 
Hawk-nut  Kipper-nut,  and  pig-nut.  This 
plant,  tiie  Bumum  bulbocastanum  of  Linnc- 
us, has  a  root  as  lar^  as  a  nutmeg  ;  hard, 
tuberous  and  whitish ;  is  eaten  raw,  or 
roasted.  It  is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  nou- 
rishing, and  supposed  to  be  of  use  against 
strangury  and  bloody  urine. 

BuLBOCAVERsrosvs.  (Bnlbocavernoma, 
sc.  mnsculus  .*  so  called  from  its  origin  and 
insertion  )     See  ^Accelerator  itrina. 

BuLBOiTACH.  (Germ.)  The  Lunaria 
rtfMvha  of  Linnaeus.  Satin  and  honesty. 
It  is  said,  by  Ray,  to  be  a  warm  diuretic. 

Bulb  us  esculektus.  Such  bulbous 
roots  a^  are  commonly  eaten  are  so  called. 

BUI.BUS  VOMITOBIV8.  Mittcort  BU' 
acyntkus  muicari,  of  Linnzus.  Musk. 
Grape-flower.  Emetic  and  diuretic,  ac- 
cording to  Ray. 

Bnlge-water  tree.  The  Geojfroua  Jamais 
cemia. 

BULIMIA.  (From  )8»,  a  particle  of 
excess,  and  m^oc,  hunger.)  BuUimaeis, 
BeuHmot,  BttUmua.  Boiitmoa  of  Avicen- 
M.  Famea  camna  Appetihia  caninna. 
Phtts^dmM.  Jldephagia.  Bvpeina  Ufno- 
rexta.  Insatiable  hunger,  or  canine  appetite. 
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the  class  loeaka,  and  order  <^tor«estfi 
and  distinguishes  three  species.  1.  BulL 
mia  heUwmumg  in  wliich  there  is  no  other 
disorder  oi  the  stomach,  than  an  cicesaive 
craving  of  food.  3  BvMinia  agneapaUag 
m  which  there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  food, 
and  the  sense  ot  hunger  is  preeoded  by 
swooning.  3.  Bubma  emettca^  also  cym- 
Teacia  ;  in  which  an  extraordinary  appe^Ce 
for  ^bod  is  followed  by  vomiting.  The  reil 
causes  ot  this  disease  are,  periiaps,  not  pro- 
perty understood.  In  some  cases,  it  has 
been  supposed  to  proceed  from  an  acid  in 
the  stomach,  and  in  others,  from  a  super- 
abundance of  acid  in  the  gastric  joiee,  and 
from  indigested  sordes,  or  worms.  In  mott 
insunces,  some  consider  it  as  depending 
more  frequently  on'  monstrosity  than  dis- 
ease. An  extraordinary  and  well-attested 
case  of  this  disease,  is  rekted,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, of  a  French  prisoner,  who,  m  one 
day,  consumed  of  raw  cow*s  odder,  4  Iba. 
raw  beef,  10  lbs.  candles,  2  lbs. ;  total* 
16  lbs. ;  besides  5  bottles  of  porter. 

BuuMiA  ADDSPHAei.  •  A  voTadous  appe- 
tite. ^ 
^  BuuHiA  cABiwA.      A  vorsciouB  appe- 
tite, with  subsequent  vomiting. 

BuuvTA  cARuiALoicA.  A  TOTaeiouB 
ap|)etite,  with  heartburn. 

BuLDOA  ooirvuLsoBuv.  A  Toncioafl 
appetite,  with  convulsions. 

BuuKiA  EmmcA.  A  voracious  appe- 
tite, with  vomiting. 

BvLixiA  HiLLuoiruM.    Gluttouy. 

Bulimia  bsubioio.    Gluttony. 

BuLixiA  sTircorAUs.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite, with  fainting,  trom  hunger. 

Bulimia  ysaxiirosA.  A  voracioos 
appetite,  from  worms. 

BuLiMiAsis.    See  BttStma* 

Bcumrs.     See  BuHnda, 

BuLmiux.  (From  five,  an  ox,  and  xjBof, 
a  stone. )  A  bezoar,  or  stone,  found  in  the 
kidneys,  or  gall,  or  urinary  bUulder,  of  an 
ox,  or  cow. 

Bulla.  (A  bubble.)  A  clear  vesicle^ 
which  arises  from  bums,  or  scalds  s  or 
other  causes. 

BuLLACB.  The  fruit  so  called,  is  the 
produce  of  the  Prunua  inaitia  of  Limiseu^ 
which  grows  wild  in  our  hedges.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  bullace,  the  red  and  the 
white,  which  are  used  with  the  same  in«, 
tenttons  as  the  common  damsons. 

Bullosa  febris.  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  vesicular  fever,  because  the  skin  is 
covered  with  little  vesicles,  or  blisters  See 
Pemphi^ta. 

BUNIUM.  (From  fiatot,  a  litUe  hiU-; 
so  called  from  the  tuberosity  of  its  root) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaen  system  Class,  Pentandria, 
Order,  IXgynia. 

2.  The  name  of  the  wild  parsley. 
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Bumm.  BuLBOcAfTAinnc.  The  m- 
teiMtio  naiMof  a  plant  whoie  root  b  called 
tfie  pi|^-nat.    See  Bmlbocaaianmn, 

BuHiuB.    A  apecies  of  turnip. 

BunnrA.  (FtoOi  fin,  a  particle  of  mag^- 
mtude,  and  «■!%  huager.)  A  Toiaoioaa 
appetite. 

Bunueoik  (From  ;0ir,  a  particle  of 
exceaa,  aad  ^ty^  to  eat}  The  name  of 
an  antidole  which  created  a  voncious  ap- 
petite in  MaroeUoa  Empiricus. 

BvwTBAijnnc.  (Prom  fittt,  an  ox, 
and  •^6bex/(oc,  an  eye ;  ao  called  from  ita 
flowera,  iBihich  are  suppoaed  to  resemble  an 
eye.)    The  heri>  ox-eye  daisy.     9ee  JBeiS$ 

BuvHTBAijnm  cavncvx.  FeUitory  of 
dp9LKa.     See  Pyrethntm 

BmnmiAunTM  GsmxAncov.  The  com- 
mon  ox-eye  daiajr. 

BupnsALWuic  xAJua.  Gieat,  or  ox* 
eye  daisy.    See  BelUt  mafor. 

BuTflTHALMva.  (From  fittt,  an  ox,  and 
•^d<A/Bco(«  an  eve ;  ao  named  firom  its  lai]ge 
appearance,  like  an -ox's  eye.)    Ox-eye. 

L  IKaeased  enlargement  of  the  e^, 

3.  Hooseleek. 

BOPLEURUBf.  (From  fiu^  Urge,  and 
«Mv^,  a  rib ;  ao  named  from  ita  Daring 
laroe  rib4ike  ftlamenta  opon  its  leaves.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  plants  in  the 


3  The  pharmaoopoeial  name  of  the 
Bmpkwrm  Mupkur^Ukt.  The  herb  hare's, 
ear.    See  Pe^o&ata, 

BupLEDBUM     BonmmoLnni.  The 

ajatematic  name  of  the  pbmt  called  perfo- 
liata,  in  the  pharmacopoeiaa.    See  Pet/o- 


Burdock.    See  Bardmta. 

Burgun^pUck.    See  Fix  Burrundica, 

Btnac.  (Arab.)  Borax.  It  abo  means 
any  kindofaalt 

BvBiB.  According  to  Avicenna,  a 
acirrhous  hernia,  or  hard  absceas. 

BumvxA     Pitch. 

Buarmt  wx^ragt.    See  Pimpinefla, 

Bimanre.  Bremung.  An  ancient  me- 
dical term,  denoting  an  infectious  disease, 
got  in  the  atewa  by  cooTersing  with  lewd 
vomen,and  auppoaed  to  be  the  aame  with 
what  we  now  call  the  venereal  diaease. 

Biranai  swiuTim  xiTBXcixis.  Bvr- 
l*lm's  spirit,  for  diSMders  of  the  womb. 
A  comjiound  of  mynh,  olibanum,  amber, 
and  spirit  of  wine. 

Bwrut  hart^kam.    Bet  Cmmu  uatum. 

Bunt  tpmtge.    See  Spwgia  mUL 

Boaaa.    A  ba|^ 

1.  Theaorotum. 

2.  A  herb  called  TUaapi  bum  pattuU, 
ftooi  the  lesemblanoe  of  itssemiDal  tblUcks 
te  a  triangular  purse. 

BUBSAiOGY.    (From  fiuffni,  a  bag. 


and  ,X0>«c,  a  discourae.)    The  docttine  of 
the  bursx  mucosae. 

BURSJE  MUGOSJS.  Mucous  baj^, 
composed  of  proper  membranea,  containing 
a  kind  of  muooua  fat,  formed  by  the  exha- 
ling arteries  of  the  internal  coat.  Tbey 
are  of  difiereot  sizes  and  firmaesa,  and  are 
connected  b^  the  cellular  membrane  with 
articular  cavities,  tendons,  ligaments,  or  the 
periosteum.  The  use  of  the  buras  mueo* 
SK  is  to  secrete,  and  contain  a  substance  to 
lubricate  tendons,  muscles,  and  bones,  in 
order  to  render  their  motion  easy. 
A  TtMeofaU  the  Bwts  Mte^ta. 
Jh  the  Head 

1.  A  buna  9/  the  ntfierior  •bUque  miuele 
off  the  eye,  situated  behind  its  trochlea  in 
the  orbit 

3.  The  hwrwa  of  the  diMttneue,  situated 
in  the  internal  surface  of  its  tendons. 

3.  A  bUna  of  the  drcun^flexue,  or  tensor 
palati,  situated  between  the  hook-like  pro- 
ceaa  of  the  aphcnoid  bone  and  the  tendon 
of  that  muscle. 

4.  A  buna  of  the  Hernehuokbut  rmaebt 
situated  between  the  os  hyoides  and  laiyox. 

Abeut  the  SheuUer-^oim, 

I.  The  external  aeromUd,  situated  under 
the  acromion,  between  the  coracoid  prok> 
ceaa,  deltoid  mmde,  and  capanhff  hga^ 
ment. 

3.  The  ifUemal  aermial,  aituated  above 
the  tendon  of  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres 
major:  it  often  communicatee  with  the 
finmer. 

3.  The  coracoid  bwoa,  situated  near  the 
root  of  the  coracoid  process :  it  is  some- 
times double  and  sometimes  triple. 

4.  7^  c/aetofar6Mr«t,  found  where  ^ 
clavicle  touches  the  coracoid  process. 

5.  The  mbcUmian  buroa,  between  the 
tendon  of  the  sididavicolaris  musde  and 
the  first  rib. 

6.  The  corace4rachialf  phioed  between 
the  common  origin  of  thb  muscle  and  the 
biceps,  and  the  capsular  ligament. 

7.  The  buroa  of  the  pectoraHt  mqfor,  si- 
tuated under  the  head  of  the  humerus,  be- 
tween the  internal  surface  of  the  tendon  of 
that  muscle  and  another  bursa  placed  urn 
the  long  head  of  the  bicepa. 

8.  An  external  buroa  of  the  teret  nu^r, 
under  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  between 
it  and  the  tendon  of  the  teres  mijor. 

9.  An  internal  burta  of  the  tereo  nutforf 
found  within  the  muse&e  where  the  fibres 
(^its  tendon  diverge. 

10.  A  buna  rf"  the  Uuit$imut  dordt  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  oa 
humeri. 

II.  The  humero^ddpiidl  buroa,  vn  the 
vagina  of  the  tendon  of  the  bicepa. 

There  are  other  buraae  mucosc  about 
the  humerus,  but  their  situation  is  un- 
certain. 

MartheBlbnhioini, 

1.  The  rttdie-bidpita^  situated  between 
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BURS^  MUCOSJfe. 


the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  bracbialis^  and 
anterior  tubercle  of  the  radius. 

2-  7%tf  cuBito-raiMal,  between  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  supinator  brerits  and  the  li- 
gament common  to  the  radius  and  ubia. 

3.  The  anconeal  burta^  between  the  ole- 
oranon  and  tendon  of  the  anconeus  muscle. 

4.  The  capitvlonuUal  bursa,  between  the 
tendon  common  to  the  extensor  carpi  radi- 
alis  brevis,  and  eitensor  communis  dif^to- 
rum  and  round  head  of  the  radius.  There 
are  occasionally  other  bursx,  but  as  their 
situation  varies,  they  are  omitted. 

s^bout  the  inferior  part  of  the  Fore-arm  and 

Hand. 

On  the  innde  of  the  IVriot  and  Hand. 

I.  A  very  larg-e  bwta,  for  the  tendon  6f 
the  flexor  poUicis  longus. 

%  Four  short  bursx  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis. 

3.  A  large  buroa  behind  the  tendon  of 
tlie  flexor  poUicis  longus,  between  it  and 
the  fore-part  of  the  radius,  capsular  liga- 
roeiit  of  the  wrist  and  os  trapezium 

4.  JHarge  bursa  behind  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  dieitorum  profundus,  and  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  end  of  the  radius,  and  fore- 
part of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  wrist. 
In  some  subjects  it  communicates  with 
the  former. 

5.  An  obiong  bitrsa  between  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  os  trape- 
zium. 

6.  A  very  small  bursa  between  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  aiul  ot  pisi- 
Jorme. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand 

7.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
abductor  poUicis  longus  and  the  radius. 

8.  w^ter^^tfTsa  between  the  two  exten- 
sores  carpi  radiales. 

9.  Another  below  it,  common  to  the  ex- 
tensores  carpi  radiales. 

10.  A  bto'sa,  at  the  insertion  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  extensor  carpi  mdialis. 

II.  An  oblong  bitrsa,  for  tlie  tendon  of 
the  extensor  poUicis  longus,  and  which 
communicates  with  9. 

12.  A  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  exten- 
a«iT  poUicis  lonfi^ts,  between  it  and  the  me- 
tacarpal bone  of  the  thumb. 

13.  A  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  of  the  fore,middle,and  rinfrfingers. 

14.  A  bursa  for  the  extensors  of  tlie  lit- 
tle finger. 

15.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  ligament  «f  the 
wrist. 

There  are  also  burss  mucosz  between 
'the  musculi  lumbricales  and  interosseL 
Mar  the  Opjoint. 
On  the  fore-port  of  the  joint. 

1.  The  ileo  pubend,  situated  between  the 
iliacus  intemus,  psoas  mag^us,  and  the  cap- 
sular lijrament  of  the  heaS  and  the  forour. 

2.  The  peetineatj  between  the  tendon  of 
the  pectioeus  and  tbe  thigh  bone. 


3.  A  maS  bursa  of  tM  |fotbds  medrte 
muscle,  situated  betweet^it  and  the  great 
trochanter,  before  the  ilheitioA  of  the  pj- 
riformis. 

4  A  ^trfM^of  the  riutetis  mkinntis  mnt^ 
cle  between  its  tendon  and  the  great  tro- 
chanter. 

5.  The  ghaeo fascial,  between  the  glu- 
teus  maximus  and  vastus  extemos. 

On  the  posterior  part  of  the  Hip-foint. 

6.  7^  ft/Aenv-lfcAto/ic  ^<fiNi,  srtuated  be- 
tween the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  the 
posterior  spine  of  the  iehturai  and  its  tu- 
beposi^. 

7  The  obtura$on/ bursa,  whkdtih  oblong, 
and  found  between  the  obturator  intermus 
and  gemini  muscles^  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. 

8.  A  bursa  of  the  semi  membranosus,  un- 
der its  orifpn  and  the  long  bead  of  the  bU 
ceps  femoris. 

9.  The  ghaeo'trodimtteral  bursa,  situated 
belween  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  muscle 
and  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 

10.  Tvfo  gluteofemeral  burste,  nituated 
between  the  ten^n  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus and  OS  femoris. 

11.  ^  bursa  of  the  qnadratus  femoris,  si- 
tuated between  it  and  the  little  trochanter. 

12  The  iliac  bursa,  sitiuted  between  the 
tendon  of  the  iliacus  intemus  and  the  little 
trochanter. 

A>ffr  the  f^nee  joint, 

1.  The  wpra-femud,  which  adheres  to 
the  tendons  of  the  vastus  and  crandis  and 
the  forepart  of  the  thigh-bone. 

2,  The  infra  genual  Intrsa,  sit  uated  imder 
the  ligament  of  the  pateUa,  and  often  com- 
municating with  the  above. 

3  The  anterior  genual^  placed  between 
the  tendon  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis  and 
seroitendinosus  and  the  mternal  and  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee. 

4.  The  posterior  remial,  which  is  some- 
times double,  and  is  situated  between  the 

.  tendons  of  the  semi-membranosus,  the  in- 
ternal head  of  the  gastroenemius,  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  internal  condyle. 

5.  The  popliteal,  conspicuous  between 
the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  the  extemal  con- 
dyle of  the  femur,  the  semilunar  cartUag^ 
and  extemal  condyle  of  the  tibia. 

6.  7*iW  M/na^  Me  Mc^cTMrit,  between 
the  external  part  of  the  tendon,  the  biceps 
cniris,  and  the  extemal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee. 

In  the  Foot, 
On  the  back,  tide,  and  hind  part  of  the  Foot, 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  tbicJie  amicus,  be- 
tween its  tendon,  the  lower  part  of  ihe  ti- 
bia^ and  captular  ligament  of  the  ankle. 

2.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  poUicis  pedis  longus,  the  tibia  and 
csipsular  ligament  of  the  ankle 

3:  A  bursa  of  the  extensor  digitorum  com* 
ntums,  between  its  tendons,  the  tibia,  and 
ligandent  of  the  ankk^ 
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5.  Ji  buna  qftheperorwM  brevu,  proper 
to  its  tendon. 

6.  TAecatoaotfo/Airwi,  between  the  ten- 
do  AchiilU  mnd  os  calcis. 

IntheSoleo/t/ieFtot, 

1.  ^  &»r«a>r  the  tembn  of  theperoneui 

Ign/rus, 
%  ^Aiiria  common  to  the  tendon  of  the 

flexor  poUieit  pcdis-longus*  uid  the  tendon 
of  the  fleior  digitorom  -pedis  communii 
longHS  profundns. 

3.  Ji  buna  «/  the  Ubiatit  potticut^  be- 
tween  iU  tendon,  the  tibVa,  and  astragalus 

4.  Fme  bume  fir  the  Mxvr  tendone^ 
iriiieh  begin  a  little  above  the  first-joint  of 
each  toe,  and  extend  to  the  root  of  the 
thiid  phalanx,  or  insertion  of  the  tendons. 

BuBSAUS  Mvacin.ijs.  (From  its  re- 
semblance to  a  bnrsa,  or  purse.)  See  Obtu- 
rator extenme  et  isttermie. 
.  BvMMvanm.  (From  1^,  peat,  and  ^ 
jliyor,  parsley.)  A  large  species  oV  parsley. 
.  Bvssii  spnuTTTS,  BMOABPICPS.  The 
bezoardic  spirit  of  Bussius,  an  eminent 
physician  at  Dresden.  A  dbtiUaUon  of 
ivory,  sal-ammoniac,  amber,  &c. 

Butchertbrovm,      See  Muecue. 

BvrrioA.  A  synonym  for  gutta  rosacea. 

BuTiHO.     Turpentine.  . 

BuTOMOir.      See  hh  pahutrit^ 

BUTTEB.  (Butyrum:  from  /8w,  a 
cow,  and  iv^o^  canguktm,  or  cream.)  A 
concrete  and  solt  substance,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  approaching  more  or  less  to  that 
of  gold,  and  of  a  mud,  agreeable  taste.  It 
meUs  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  becomes 
solid  by  cooling'  Fresh  butter  is  nourbh- 
ing,  and  rdaxing,  but  it  readily  becomes 
sour,  and,  in  general,  agrees  with  few 
stonoachs.  Raoctd  butter  is  one  of  the 
most  unwholesome  and  indigestible  of  all 
food. 
«  ButUr-bur.      See  Petadtet. 

Butter-Jlemer*      See  Bammeulut, 

BirrrBB-iOLK*     The  thtn  and  sour  milk 
wluch  is  separated  from  the  cream  by 
diuming  it  into  butter. 
.  BuUerwort,     See  Pingmcula, 

BuTUA.     See  Pariera  bravo, 

BUTTRUM.     See  BuHer. 

BmBtJM  AHTDMHii..  Scc  MxrioM  on- 
titmnM* 

BUXTON  WATERS.  Buxtomeruei 
mgtue.  Warm  mineral  sprii^,  which  rise 
in  the  village  of  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire. 
They  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their 
medicinal  properties.  With  respect  to 
sensible  fttpperttes,  the  Buxton^  water  can- 
not be. dwtinguished  firom  common  spring 
water,  when  heated  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Its  temperature  in  the  gentleman's 
bath,  is  inwiabfy  82^.  The  piincipal  pe- 
culiarity \n  the  appearance  of  this  springs 
it  a  large  quantitv  of  eUstic  vapour,  that 
riseMod  forms  bttobles,  which  pass  through 
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the  water,  sod  break  as  soon  as  they  reack 
the  surfece.  The  air  of  these  bubble  was 
ascervained,  by  Dr.  Pearson,  to  consist  of 
azotic  gas,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  atmospheric  air.  Buxton  water  is  fre- 
quently employed,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally} one  of  which  methods  often 
prove  beneficial,  when  the  other  would  be 
injurious  ;  but,  as  a  bath  alone,  \U  virtues 
may  not  be  superior  to  those  of  tepid  com- 
mon water.  As  the  temperature  of  82^  it 
several  degrees  below  that  of  the  human 
body,  a  slight  shock  of  cold  is  felt  on  the 
first  immersion  into  the  bath  ;  but  this  is 
almost  immediately  succeeded  by  a  plea- 
sant glow  over  the  whole  s^tem.  It  is 
therefore  proper  (or  very  delicate  and  irri- 
table habits.  The  cases  which  derive 
most  benefit  firom  the  external  use  of  Bux- 
ton waters,  are  those  in  which  a  loss  of  ac- 
tion, and  sometimes  of  sensation,  affects 
particular  limbs.  In  consequence  of  long 
continued  or  violent  infiammation,  or  ex- 
ternal injury.  Uence  the  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, succeeding  the  acute,  and  where  the 
inflammation  has  been  seated  in  particular 
limbs,  is  often  wonderfully  relieved  by  this 
bath  The  internal  use  of  the  water  has 
been  found  to  be  of  considerable  service  in 
symptoms  of  defective  digestion,  and  de- 
ranfpement  of  the  alimentary  organs.  A 
judicious  use  of  this  simple  remedy,  will 
often  relieve  the  heartburn,  flatulency, 
and  sickness ;  it  will  increase  the  appetite, 
animate  the  spirits,  and  improve  the  beidth. 
At  first,  however,  it  sometimes  occasions  a 
diarrhaea,  which  is  rather  salutary  than  de- 
trimental ;  but  costiveness  is  a  more  usual 
eifect,  especially  in  sluggish  habits.  It  also 
affords  great  relief  when  taken  internally, 
in  painfiil  disorders  of  the  bladders  and 
kidneys;  and  has  likewise  been  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  gout ;  but  when  taken 
for  these  cf>mplaints,  the  addititm  of 
some  aromatic  tincture  is  recommended. 
In  all  cases  of  active  inflammation,  the  use 
of  these  waters  should  be  carefliUy  avoided, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  heating  pro- 
perties. A  full  course  consists  of  two 
glasses,  each  containing  one-third  of  a  pint, 
efore  breakfiut;  which  quantity  should 
be  repeated  between  breakfiist  and  dinner. 
In  chronic  cases  a  long  residence  on  the 
spot  is  requisite  to  ensure  the  desired  ef- 
fect 

BUXUS.  (From  «vjmi^«^  to  become 
hard.)     The  box  tree. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Monoecia.  Or- 
der, Triandria. 

2  The  pharmacoporial  name  of  the  Bvxut 
tempervireru  of  Linnaeus,  possess  a  very 
strong  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  and  aperient 
virtues.  They  are  occasionally  exhibited, 
in  form  of  decoction,  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  people,  in  cases  of  dropsv  and 
asthma,  and  worms.    As  much  as  will  lay 
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Spoa  a  shilliqg,  of  the  CQiinMi  dxrarf  boi^ 
tied  and  powdered,  ma^  be  given  at  bedU 
time,  every  night,  to  an  infant 

Buxvs  sKMiwayiaEvs.  The  syftematic 
name  of  the  buxw  of  the  phanAcopflriaa. 
See  J^tunif. 

Btarits.  a  plezui  of  blood  vetMb  in 
the  brain. 

Bive.     A  Chmeae  naoM  for  green  tea. 

BTKrmuM.  {BntUa^  Ital.  or  barHift 
Fr.  a  cap.)  Syrtthnu,  An  odonferoui 
^ap,  iiUed  with  cephalic  drugi,  §»  the  head. 

Btssa.  {^ui<rtL,  leather.)  A  katbe* 
akin,  to  spread  plaigtera  upon. 


tfx/;^,  the  neck.)   Morbid  alSffiKaa  of  Iha 

Bnaui.  (Heb.)  A  woolfy  kind  of 
noM.  Pttdendum  nuliebre.  A  kind  of 
fine  linen. 

Bxnoa.  (Bv6«f,  deep.)  An  epithet 
med  by  H^pocffatei  for  the  battomof  tbo 
•tomach. 

Bwxnr.  (From  ^mv  to  mah  together.) 
In  aheap:  tbroiigiai^y.  Hippoeratea  dm 
Una  word  to  ezpreia  the  harry  in  whieh  the 
mensua  flow  in  an  cxcetiiiie  diaebarge.     - 


c. 


c, 


/  9  In  the  Cheinical  alphabet,  means 
nitre. 

Caa-avia.  (bidian.)  A  Braxil  root, 
which,  chewed,  has  nearly  the  efiecta  of 
tpecacoanha.  It  b  the  Dittema  BratUi* 
muU  of  Wildenow.  The  Braailians  cure 
the  wounds  from  poisoned  darts  with  the 
juice  of  this  root,  which  they  pour  into  the 
wound. 

Caa-atata.  (Indian.)  A  bitter  plant 
of  Brazil,  very  powerfully  cathartic  aad 
emetic.    It  resembles  the  eupbraaia.   Acw. 

Caacica.  (Indian.)  A  BraziBan  \mA 
applied  in  cataplasms  against  venemoos 
bites;    called  also  coluGina  Limiasociu 


Caaco.  The  name  of  a  species  of  senai- 
tive  plant,  whose  root  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives of  America  as  an  antidote  to  several 
poisons. 

Caaxtixat.  Senedo  JBratiSeruU,  A 
decdction  of  the  pUnt  thus  called,  ia  used 
as  a  wash  to  cure  the  itch.  Its  systematic 
name  is  unknown.     Rojf* 

Caaohttutik  (Indian,)  Frutex  bac- 
dfer  BranHetmt.  A  slirub  of  Brazil, 
w^iose  leaves  are  applied  to  ulcen,  aa  de 
siccative. 

Caa^pia.  (Indian.)  Mnucula  man* 
ntfera  BratUientit.  Hypericum  bacdfiruM 
of  modem  naturalists.-  The  name  of  a  tree 
in  the  Brazils,  whose  bark  emits  a  juice, 
when  wounded,  which,  in  a  dried  state, 
resembles  gamboge,  except  that  it  is  ra- 
ther ot  a  darker  colour. 

Caafbba.    See  Pamra  brnoa, 

Caapoitoa.  (Indian.)  The  Btanltan 
name  for  crithmum;  also  called  ThifoMa 
tpica.  Crithmum  mminum  mm  tpinotum* 
imila  critlmoidet  of  Linnsus  The  leaves 
and  young  stalks  are  pickled  for  the  use  of 
the  table,  they  are  gently  diuretic. 

Caaboba.  (Indian.)  The  name  of  a 
tree  which  g^rows  in  the.  Urazib.  A  de- 
coction of  its  leavea  promotes  perspiration, 
and  is  given  ia  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease.    Ba^. 


CAVAUvmA  AM-  Ctihttla.  CtAtOm. 
XabalA,  The  cabatiatk  ait.  Rbderif«l 
Ifom  the  Hebrew  word^  signi^ring  to  re- 
eeive  by  traditioB.  It  b  a  term  that  batll 
been  anciently  used,  in  a  very  mysterioiia 
sense,  amonj^st  divines ;  and  since^  some 
enthusiastic  philosophenand  chembta  bav« 
transplanted  it  into  medicine,  importiag  byi 
it  some  what  majgioal:  but  such  unmeaiyiig 
terms  are  now  justly  rejected. 

CabaXkne  aUe:     See  Aloe; 

Cabbage.     See  Bratnea. 

Cahbage-barh  tree.  See  Ctiriex  Geojfhm 
Jamaieenm. 

CabbaUHic  an»     See  Cabalutica  ar^. 

CABvaaniA.  Cabwdba.  A  name  of 
the  Baleamum  Pervfoianum*  Ray  thittks  it 
b  the  tree  which  affbrda  that  balssm. 

Cagagooa.  (From  juutay,  eaerement; 
and  «c^,  to  expel.)  Cathartics.  Oint- 
menta  which,  being  nibbed  on  the  fluids 
ment,  procure  stools,  aocording  to  Panloa 
»£gineta. 

Cacaua.  (From  tuutep,  bad,  and  ««», 
exceedingly  ;  bebaose  it  ia  mischierOda  to 
the  soil  on  which  it  g^ws.  iCtieamum, 
The  herb  wild  chervil,  or  wild  carrawi^, 
formerly  said  to  be  pectoral 

Cacaxotictlaho  avnon.  (Indian*> 
Batataa  peregrbuL    The  purging  poutoe. 

Cacakux.    See  CocmHa. 

Cacao.  Caeoa^  Cocoa*  Cmcaictfeta, 
QuahoiL  Cueata,  The  cocoa  or  chooo- 
bte  nut  of  Virginb  and  Jamaica. 

Cacamovia.  (From  luocof,  bad,  and 
<^«,  the  voice.)  Defective  artiouk* 
tion. 

Caoabi.    See  Cacao. 

Cacatobta  vbbbis.  (From  caco^  to  go 
to  stool. )  Aa  epithet  given  by  Sylvius  to 
a  kind  of  intermittent  fever,  attended  with 
copious  .stoob. 

Caccioitob.  a  sort  of  piU  recdV- 
mended  by  Baglivi  against  dyaenteriea; 
its  basb  is  catechu. 

CACHEXIA.  (From  mmc,  bad,  «nd 
<ic,ahabit)   A  bad  habit  of  body,  known 
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%  i  ilyiriil  ar  vHiifitaA  ttile  of  tiid 
iefidsaaoflttids. 

CACH£Xl.d5.  A  class  of  dbessct  in 
GuOeB**  Doeology»  ombrsciiig  three  orders, 
fiz.  iMrcoret,   wliiwiW¥«tf<r,    and    tm^ 

GAcmoxA  omorA.  The  floor  albus 
IS  sometimes  so  called* 

CAcnzxA  ictxBicA*  The  jaundice, 
er  a  dispositiea  thereto. 

Cachlav.   The  bathakmrn  vermm. 

Cachux.  a  little  stone,  or  pebUe. 
Galen  dayi^  that  the  caohleees,  heated  in 
tiie  fire  aod  quenched  in  whey»  become 
astHi^(ents  and  ireful  in  dysenteries.  . 

Cabmsswatio,  (From  cachmno,  to 
iMigh  aloud.)  A  tendency  to  immoderate 
hnghter,  as  in  some  hysteric  and  ">ft»iw?%l 
affections. 

Cacbomk.    a  name  lor  catechu. 

Cachos.  (Indian.)  A  shrub  whidi  the 
Indiana  use  as  a  dmretio,  and  to  expel  con- 
etetiona  from  the  kidneys. 

GACHUNBfi.  A  mediciae  highW  oe- 
lebrated  among  the  Chinese  and  Indians, 
Bade  of  several  aromatic  ingrcdients,  per- 
ftunes,  medicinal  earths,  and  precious 
stones.  They  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff 
paste,  and  form  out  of  it  several  figures, 
according  to  their  fiuicy,  which  are  dried 
fir  use. '  These  are  principally  used  in  the 
Meat  Indies,  but  are  sometimes  brought 
over  to  Portugal  In  China,  the  principal 
pereons  usualhr  carry  a  small  piece  in  their 
mouths,  which  is  a  continued  cordial,  and 
l^ycs  their  breath  a  very  sweet  smelL  It 
IS  highly  esteemed  as  a  medieme  in  ner- 
vous complaints ;  and  it  is  reckoned  a  pro« 
longer  ot  life,  and  a  provocative  to  venery; 
the  two  great  intentions  of  most  of  the 
medicines  used  m  the  East 

Cagubys.  Qalen  aays  H  somethnea 
means  parched  barley.  In  Linnxus's  bo* 
tany,  it  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  which  he 
enumerates  three  species. 

Caohbts  odohtaloica.  a  plant,  the 
root  of  whidi  may  be  subititnted  for  that 
eftbepyrethrum. 

CAcamu.  (Kumvftut.)  An  imperfect 
metal,  or  an  immature  metalline  ore,  ac- 
cording to  Paracelsus.* 

CAOOAUsmBiVK.  (From  «Mor,  bad, 
and  nk^Oftftm,  to  preserve.)  An  antidote 
to  poison  or  infec&ms  diseases.  Alexiphar- 

BUCS. 

Caooooua.  (Prom  xaatott  and  ttoMf, 
bile.)  An  indispositiOQ,  or  disease  of  the 
bile. 

CACOcaniA.  (From  mmoc,  bad,  and  «/x«, 
the  diyle.  Indigestion  or  depraved  chy« 
Ufication- 

CACOCHTMIA.  (From  netxof,  bad, 
and  xv/Koc,  juice,  or  htunour.)  A  diseased 
or  depraved  state  of  the  humours. 
.  Cacochxhvs.  (From  tuuue,  bad,  and 
wrnfMH,  the  lag.)  mring  a  natural  defect 
m  tiie  tibia.. 
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CAOfioonMA.  (From  mmmh,  bad,  uA 
sMtek,  to  purge,  or  cleanse.)  A  medieme 
Which  purges  oiffthe  viciated  humours. 

Caosvaiiov.  (From  tuatot,  bad,  and 
Usfjtm,  a  spirit)  An  evil  spirit,  or  genius^ 
which  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  afllict  them  with  cer- 
tain disorders     The  nightmare. 

Caoodia.  (From  jukmc,  bad,  and  «^«^ 
to  smell)  A  defect  in  the  sense  of  smelling. 

Cacovtus.  (From  tuaut,  ill,  and  ^, 
a  word  which  when  applied  to  diseases, 
signifies  a  quality,  or  a  disposition.)  Hip- 
pocrates ipplied  this  word  to  malignant 
and  difficult  distempers.  Oalen  and  some 
others,  express  by  it  an  incurable  uker, 
that  is  rendered  so  through  the  acrimony 
of  the  honours  flowing  to  it  Linnxue 
and  Vegel  use  this  term  much  in  the  same 
sense  with  Galen,  and  describe  the  ulcer 
M  superficial  spreading,  weeping,  and 
with  ealloiis  edges. 

Gacovaikia.  (From  mumc,  bad,  and 
m^Hf  affection.)  An  ill  affection  of  thei 
body,  or  part 

CAcomoNiA.  (From  luuec,  bad,  and 
^Mw,  the  voice.)  A  defect  in  the  organs 
of  speech}  a  bad  pronunciation. 

CAOonueiA.  (From  mmuc,  bad,  and 
4»^cM?»,  to  perform.)  Diseased  chylopoietie 
viscera. 

CAcoBmvnxufl.  (From  jutsof,  bad,  nd 
ffSfui9tt  order.)  A  disordered  pulse. 

Caoosis.  (from  tuuutf  hiiL)  A  bad 
disposition  ot  body. 

Caoostia.  (From  momc,  and  ri7iov, 
food.)  An  aversion  to  food,  or  nausea. 

CAcofinnrziA.  (From  msoc,  bad,  and 
r^ir,  pulse.)    A  disorder  of  the  pulse. 

CACOSTOKAcaus.  (From  Muief,  bad, 
and  re/(Mt;^oc,  the  stomach  )  A  bad  or  dis* 
ordered  stomach ;  also  food  which  the  sto« 
mach  rejects. 

Cacostoxus.  (From  mumt,  bad,  and 
cof*A,  a  mouth.)  Having  a  bad  formed,  or 
disordered  mouth. 

Cacotbtiiia.  (From  s«u«c,  ill  >u>d  dt/^ 
fioff  the  mind.  Any  vicious  disposition  of 
the  mind;    or  a  diseased  mind. 

CACOTBoraiA.  (From  Mdx6t,  iU^  and 
<r{o^,  nutriment)  A'  vitiated  nourish- 
ment ;  a  wasting  of  the  body,  through  a 
defect  of  nutrition. 

CACTUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  ot 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class^ 
Icotandria,  Order,  Manogyrda,  The  melon- 
thistle. 

Cactus  opuktia.  The  ^stematie^ 
name  of  the  plant  bearing  the  epithet- 
opuntia  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  OpunHa, 

Caovbalub.  (From  juuoc,  evil,  and  jScu-, 
x»,  to  cast  out;  so  named  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  efficacious  in  expelling  poi- 
sons.) The  berry-bearing  chickweed.  See 
Cucubaiut. 

Caoau.  The  Arabian  t«rm  for  carda* 
moms. 
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CACUMBK.  Tiie  top  or  point 
CADAVER.    (Ftom  cath,  to  fidl ;  be- 
cause the  body,  when  deprived  of  Uft^ 
IaIIb  to  the  ground.)    A  carcase.     A  body 
deprived  of  life. 

Cadxia,  (Ueb.)  Chlimia.  Catimia. 
A  name  given  to  the  lapis  caiaminarig.  See 
Zinc. 

GADMia  MiTAxucA.  A  name  given,  by 
the  Germans,  to  cobalt. 

CjkPUCA,  (From  cadt,  to  &11  down.) 
See  Deddua. 

Cauctcus  morbus.    (From  catk,  to  fidl 
down  )    The  epilepsy,  or  fallinr  sickness, 
CAcrrAs.    (From  caeu$,  blind.)   Blind- 
Bess.    See  CaM^,  and  Jmaurom. 

C^^CUM  From  c^ecut,  blind.  (The 
excum,  or  blind  gut :  so  called  from  its 
being  perforated  at  one  end  only.  The  first 
porUon  of  the  large  intestines,,  placed  in 
the  rigtit  iliac  region,  about  (bar  fingers' 
breadth  in  length.  It  is  in  this  intestine 
that  the  ileum  terminates  by  a  valve,  called 
the  valve  of  the  cecum.  The  appendieula 
«ort  vermi/omUt  is  abo  attached  to  iL  See 
£ttes  tines 

Csaos.  (lUigoc.)  Hippocrates,  by  this 
word,  means  the  opportunity  or  moment 
in  which  whatever  n  to  be  effected  should 
be  done 

a>CSARIAN  OPERATION.  (So  called 
because  Julius  Gxsar  is  said  to  have  been 
extracted  in  this  manner.)  IfyBteroiomia 
Sjfttei^oUmatoda.  The  operation  lor  ex- 
tracting the  foetus  from  the  uterus,  by  di- 
▼iding  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen 
and  tne  uterus. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  this  ope- 
ration may  be  necessary.—!.  When  the 
fetus  is  perceived  to  be  alive,  and  the  mo- 
ther dies,  either  in  laboiu*  or  in  the  lasf 
two  months.  2  When  the  foetus  is  dead, 
but  cannoi  be  delivered  in  the  usual  way, 
firom  the  deformity  of  the  mother,  or  the 
disproportionate  size  of  the  child.  3. 
When  both  the  mother  ^ind  the  child  are 
living,  but  delivery  cannot  take  place,  from 
.  the  same  causes  as  in  the  second  instance. 
Both  the  mother  and  tlie  child,  it  accounts 
can  be  credited,  have  often  lived  after  the 
Cxsarian  operation,  and  the  mother  even 
borne  childivn  afterwards.  Heister  gives 
a  relation  of  such  success,  in  his  Itistitutes 
of  Surgery,  and  others.  In  England,  the 
Caesarian  operation  has  almost  always  fail- 
ed.  Mr.  James  Barlow,  of  Charley,  Lanca* 
shire,  succeeded,  however,  in  taking  a 
Ibetus  out  of  tlie  uterus  by  this  bold  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  mother  was  perfectly  re- 
stored to  health 

CiBSABU.     Ciesonet,    Children  who  are 
brought  into  the  w«irld  by  the  Caesarian 
oiieration. 
Cjbtcbu.     See  Catschu, 
C^.    (Arab.)    Ca/a.    Caffa.    A  name 
gifen  by  the  Arabs  to  camphire. 
Casaiteux,  A  babarous  term  uied  by 
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toexansa  the 
which  generates  Sseases. 

Cajav.  Cagan.  Th^Phateohti  etttUutf^ 
Linncus.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  lestruiw 
the  haemotrboida  when  exceuive.    Rau. 

CAJEPUT     OIL.        Olenm     cajeZm. 
Oletm  WittnebUmum.    Oleum  volatile  mg^ 
lukuc€^    Oleim  cajepta.     The  tree  which 
affords  this  oil,  by  distillation  of  its  leaves, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  .He/bfevca  ibicadbfi« 
droit  of  Linnaeus,  but  it  appears  fix>m  the 
specimens  of  the  tree  producing  the  true 
oil,  sent  home  from  India,  by  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Smith,  that  it  i^  another  speciee 
which  is   therefore  named  Mriakuca  cti- 
jt^.     Thunberg   savs  cajeput  oil  has 
the  appearance  of  inflammable  spirit,  ^ 
of  a  green   colour,   and  so  completely 
volatile,  that  it  evaporates  entirdv,  lea- 
ving no  residiUDt  iu  odour  of  the  cam- 
phoraceous   kind,  with  a  terebmthinate 
admixture.    Goetz  says  it  b  limpid,  or  ra- 
ther yellowish.     It  is  a  very  powerful  me- 
dicine, and  in  high  esteem  in  India  and 
,  (xermany,  in  the  character  of  a  general  re- 
medy in  chronic  and  painful  disoues :  it  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  we 
employ  the  officinal  aethers,  to  Which  it 
seems  to  have  a  considerable  affinity ;  the 
cajeput,  however,  is  more  potent  and  pun- 
gent ;  taken  into  the  stomach,  in  the  dose 
ot  five  or  Six  drops,  it  heats  and  stimulates 
the  whole  system,  proving,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  certain  diaphoretic,  by  which 
prolMd>ly  the  good  effects,  it  is  said  to  have 
m  dmpsies  and  intermittent  fevers,  are  to 
be  explained.     For  its  efficacy  in  various 
convulsive  and  spasmodic  complaints,  it  is 
highly  esteemed    It  has  also  been  used 
both  mtemally  and  externally.  wiUi  much 
advantage,  in  several  other  obstinate  dis- 
orders ;    as  palsies,  hypochondriacal  and 
hysterical  attections,  -deafiiess,  defective 
vision,  tooth  ache,  gout,  rbeumatism.  Sic. 
The  dose  is  from  two  to  six,  or  even  twelve 
drops. 

Calaba.  The  Indian  mastich-tree.  CatO' 
phyttum  imphyUtm  of  Linnaeus,  a  native 
of  America,  account^  vulnerary,  resol- 
vent and  anodyne. 

Calaouala  sadix.  CdlagueUf  radix. 
The  root  so  called  is  knotty,  and  some- 
what like  that  of  the  polypody  tribe.  It 
has  been  exhibited  intenudly  at  Rome, 
with  success,  in  dropsy ;  and  'it  is  said  to 
be  efficacious  in  pleurisy,  contusions,  ab- 
scesses, &C.  It  was  first  used  in  America, 
where  it  is  obtained;  and  Italian  pl^yai- 
ciatns  liave  since  written  concerning  i^  in 
terms  of  approbation. 

Calajcaobostis,  (From  a^xecfiK,  a 
reed,  and  «x»ric,  a  soH  of  grass.)  Sheer 
grass.     Reed  grass. 

CAL4MBAC.  (Indian.)  The  agallochuiQ» 
or  aromatic  aloe. 

Caxajvacobus.  Indian  reed. 

C^i40UK>2r.    (From  aaxofio;,  a  reed.) 
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A  Mft  ^  Ihactare  wbMh  tunc  dong  tlie 
bone,  in  a  «traight  line,  l^e  a  reed,  but  is 
lunat^d  in  the  extremity. 

CALAMINA  PRAPARATA.  Prepared 
ealamine.  Bum  the  calamine,  and  reduce 
it  to  powder  ;  then  let  it  be  forougiit  into 
the  state  of  a  yery  fine  powder,  in  the  same 
manner  that  chalk  is  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared.    S^te  Calamine, 

CALAMINE.  (Prom  calamut,  a  reed ; 
so  called  from  its  reed-like  appearance) 
Cadmia,  Cuthntia.  Cadmia  lapidoaa  ttrota, 
Cadmia  foitSis,  Caiamina,  Lapis  calami' 
narit.  An  ore  of  zinc  A  sort  oi  stone,  or 
mineral,  containing  zinc  and  carbonic  acid, 
united  w'ah  a  portion  of  iron,  und  some- 
times other  substances.  It  is  very  heavy, 
moderately  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  gT»y» 
yellowish,  red,  or  blackish  brown ;  found 
m  quarries  of  considerable  extent,  in  seve- 
ral p<trts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
this  country,  in  Derbyshire,  Gloucester- 
shire. Nottinghamshire,  and  Somersetshire ; 
as  also  in  Wules.  The  calamine  of  En- 
gland is,  by  the  best  judges,  allowed  to  be 
superior  in  quality  to  that  of  most  other 
cquntries.  It  seldom  lies  very  deep,  be- 
ing chiefly  fnond  in  cla>'ey  grouiKls,  near 
the  surface.  In  some  pUces  it  is  mixed 
with  lead  ores.  This  minerul,  or  semimetal, 
is  an  aHcle  in  the  materia  medica :  but, 
before  it  comes  to  the  shops,  it  is  usually 
roasted,  or  calcined,  to  separate  some  ar- 
senical or  sulphureous  particles  wliich,  in 
its  crude  state,  it  is  supposed  to  contain, 
and^  in  order  to  render  it  more  easily  re- 
ducible into  a  file  powder.  In  this  state, 
it  is  employed  in  collyria,  for  tv  eak  eyes, 
for  pr<nn<rtmg  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers, 
and  healing  txcoriations  of  the  skin.  It  is 
the  basis  of  an  officinal  cerate,  culled  Cera- 
tum  calamrnae,  by  the  London  College, 
formerly  called  ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris. 
cerolum  epuloticum ;  and  oeratnm  car- 
bonis  zinci  hnpuri  by  the  Edinburgh 
College.  These  compositions  form  ilie 
cerate  which  Turner  strongly  recommends 
for  healing  ulcerations  md  excoriations, 
and  which  have  been  popularly  distinguish- 
ed by  hks  name.  The  collyria  in  which  the 
Krepared  calamine  has  been  employed, 
ave  consisted  simply  of  that  substance 
added  to  rose-water^  or  elder-flower 
Water. 

Ca/amintf  common^    See  Cciandntha. 

Ca/amint,  rttountain.  See  Cftlanwttha 
magna  Jlore. 

CALAMINTHA.  (Prom  iwtxoc,  beau- 
tiful,  or  jMAtf/cMc,  a  reed,  and  fti?d»,  mint.) 
Common  calamint.  Calamiiuha  tnontana, 
Cdlammtha  w^foritf.  Catamintha  ofidna- 
rum  MeliMta  calamintha  of  Linnxus  :— 
pedunadu  axiOariius,  dUhotmus,  longitu- 
tHne/oUorum.  Thb  plant  smells  etriHiigly, 
Vfce  wild  mint,  though  more  ag^reeable ; 
and  is  often  used  by  the  common  people, 
«  form  of  tcfa»  against  weakness  of  the 
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atomad),  flatulent  colic,  uterine  obgtrue- 
tbos,  hysteria,  he, 

Caiamhttha  Auglica.  Field  ca)«niiit. 
Spotted  calamint.  Calamintha  pulegn 
odore.  ^epeta  agrnti:  It  is  the  JheUma 
nepeta  of  Lini.jRus.  It  was  formerly  used 
as  an  aromatic. 

Calami  NTBA  HmniioK.  The  ground-ivy. 

Calamiktha  MAGKO  FLOBi.  Catondm- 
tha  montana.  Mountain  calam'mt.  This 
plant,  MelitKt  grandijfora  6f  Unnaeus,  has 
a  moderately  pungent  taste,  and  a  move 
agreeable  aromatic  smell  than  the  common 
calamint,  and  appears  to  be  more  eligible 
as  a  stomachic. 

Calamiivtha  vovtaka.  See  Calamin- 
tha. 

CALAMUS  A  word  of  Arabian  deri- 
vation. 

1.  A  general  name  denoting  the  ttalk  of 
any  plant. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnx:*n  system.  Class,  Hexandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

CALAMUS  AROMATICUS.  (From 
kalanit  Arab.)  ^corus  verut.  Calamut 
edoratuf.  Calamus  viilgcris.  THringa. 
Jacerantatittga,  Typha  aromatica.  Ctava 
rugota.  Sweet-Hag  or  acorus.  Jc$ru9  ea- 
laniut  acapi  mucr§ne  longistimo  foHaceo  of 
Linnxus.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  been 
long  employed  medicinally.  It  hai  a  mo- 
derately strong  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste;  and  is  deemed 
useful  as  a  warm  stomachic.  Powdered, 
and  mixed  with  some  absorbent,  it  forms  a 
useful  and  pleasant  dentifrice. 

Calamus  AaoMATicvs  Asiaticus.  The 
Acoru9  calamus  of  Linnxus. 

Calaxus  odoilatus.  See  Calamui  aro» 
matt  cut* 

Calakus  rotano.  The  sy«trmatic  nanoe 
of  the  plant  from  uhich  we  obtain  the  Drt- 
gon*«  blood.     See  Sanguf*  dracom's. 

CALAMUS  SCIilPTORIUS.  A  kind  of 
canal  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  writing  pen. 

Calamus  vulgaris.  See  Calamut  aro' 
matt  cut, 

Calathiaha.  (From  juiketBot,  a  twig  has- 
ket ;  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  flow- 
ers.) The  herb  marsh-gentian,  or  Gentiana 
pneumonanthe  of  Linnxus. 

Calbiaxux.  llie  name  of  a  plaister  in 
Myrepsus. 

Calcauisum,      Vitriol, 

Calcadis.  An  Arabian  name  for  white 
vitrei  and  alkali. 

CALCANEUM.  (From  calx,  the  heel.) 
Cakar  'ptema.  Ot  calcit.  The  largest 
bone  of  the  tarsus,  which' forms  the  heel. 
It  is  situated  posteriorly  under  the  astia- 
gains,  is  very  regular,  and  divided  into  a 
body  and  processes.  It  has  a  large  tubero- 
tittf  or  knob,  projecting  behind  to  form 
the  heel.    A  muoua  cavity,  at  its  fore  part 
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wbich  in  the  freth  subject  it  filled  with 
fiit,  and  pves  origin  to  several  ligaments. 
Two  prominencest  at  the  inner  and  lore  part 
of  the  bone,  with  a  pit  between  them,  for 
the  articulation  of  the  under  and  fore  part 
of  the  astragulus.  A  deffreition.  In  the 
external  surface  of  the  bone  near  its  fore- 
part, where  the  tendon  of  the  peronaeus 
longus  runs.  A  large  cavity,  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  bone,  fur  lodging  the  long  flex- 
ors of  the  toes»  togettier  with  the  vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  sole.  There  are  two  ^rt- 
mifuncea,  at  the  under  and  back  part  of  this 
bone,  tliat  give  origin  to  Uie  aponeurosis 
and  Several  muscles  of  the  sole.  The  an- 
terior surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  concave, 
fut  its  articulation  with  the  os  cuboides, 
and  it  is  articulated  to  the  astragulus  by 
ligaments. 

CALCANTHtTM.  (From  ;^4eAaoc,  brass,  and 
nidof,  a  flower  ;  i.  e.  flowers  of  brass.)  Cal' 
canthot.    Copperas.    VitrioL 

Calcab.  (Prom  calx,  the  heel ;  also 
firom  caleo,  to  heat)  The  heel-bone  ;  also 
the  furnace  of  a  laboratory. 

Cakareout  earth     See  Calx, 
,    Calgaris  FLOS.    The  Larkspur. 
Calcarivb  lapis,    limestone. 
CAUATAm.    A  name  for  vitriol. 
Calcatok.     White  arsenic.    Troches  of 
arsenic. 
Calcatripfa.    See  Cont^Uda  media, 
Calcena.      CcUunoniu*.     Calcetue,    Pa- 
laceUus  uses  these  words  to  express  the 
tartarous  matter  in  the  blood  ;  or  tluit  the 
blood  b  impregnated  with  tartarous  prin* 
ciples. 

Calcbs,  xbtauic.  Metals  which  have 
undergone  the  process  of  calcination,  or 
combustion ;  or  any  other  equivalent  ope- 
ration. 

CALGEimc  EaunnjH.  (From  calceue,  a 
shoe,  and  equue,  a  horse ;  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  its  leaf.)  Tiie  herb  tussilago, 
or  colt's  foot. 

Calchithbos.  (From  »stx;^ioF,  purple.) 
Verdigrise. 

Calchoides.  (From  ;t*^»  *  chalk-stone, 
and  iiiiitt  form.)  Cakhoidea  otticula.  A 
name  of  the  cuneiform  bones. 

Calcidiciitm.  The  name  of  a  medicine 
in  which  arsenic  is  an  ingredient. 

Calcifraga.  (From  ai/x,  a  stone,  and 
frango,  to  break  ;  so  named  from  its  sup- 
posed property  of  breaking  the  human 
calculun.)  Hreakstone.  The  herb  spleen- 
wort,  or  scolopendrium,  in  Scribomtu 
ZiOrgue, 

CALCINATION.  Cxydation.  The  fix- 
ed  residues  of  such  matters  as  have  under- 
gone combiistinn  are  called  cinders,  in 
common  language,  and  calces,  but  now  more 
commonly  oxyds,  by  chymists ;  and  the 
operation,  when  considered  with  regard  to 
these  residues,  is  termed  calcination.  In  this 
geijeral  way,  it  has  likewise  been  applied 
to  bodies  not  reaUy  combusUble,  but  only 


deprived  of  tone  of  their  principlet  by 
heat.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  calcination  oif 
chalk,  to  convert  it  into  lime  bv  driving  off 
its  carbonic  acid  and  water  ;  of  gypsum,  or 
plaster  stone,  of  alum,  of  borax,  and  other 
saline  bodies,  by  which  they  are  deprived 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  ;  of  bones 
which  lose  their  volatile  parts  by  this  treat- 
ment, and  of  various  other  bodies. 

Calcivatux.  Cimficahm,  Terms  appli- 
cable to  calcmed  substances. 

Calcihatum  MAJtTS.  It  is  wliatsoever  if 
dulcified  by  the  chymical  art,  which  was 
not  so  by  nature  ;  such  as  dulcified  mercu- 
ty,  lead,  and  tl^  like  substances,  which  are 
very  speedily  consolid.ited. 

Calcimatux  majvs  poTxan.  Mercury 
dissolved  in  aqua-fortis,  and  precipitated 
with  salt  water.  Poterius  used  it  in  the 
cure  of  ulcers. 

Calcihatux  xiws.    Any  thing  which  b 
sweet  by  nature,  and  speedily  cures,  as  su- 
C^,  manna,  tamarinds  8ic. 
CALCiRoiriA.    See  Calcena. 
Calcis  aq.ua.     See  liquor  caicU. 
Calcis  vivi  plorss.   The  pellicle  on  lime 
water. 
Calcis  os.    See  Calcaneupn, 
Calcitari.    Alkaline  salt 
Calcitea.    VitrioL 
Calciteosa.    Litharge. 
Calcithos.    Verdigrise. 
Calpitrapa.     Carduut   atellatui,      Jacea 
nunocuiimot  etellata,  rupina-    Common  star- 
thistle.    Star-knapweed.    The  plant  thus 
called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Cb»- 
taurea  calcitrapa  of  Linnaetis  : — calydlnu  mb- 
dupUcato-tpinone,  tetnUbua  .*  fold*  pirmatifi' 
dU,  Unearibut  dentaiit  s  caule  pUo90 1  every 
part  of  which  is  bitter.    The  juice,  or  ex- 
tract, or  infusion,  are  said  to  cure  intermit- 
tents,  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the 
seeds,  have  been  recommended  in  nephritic 
disorders,  and  in  suppression  of  urine.    It 
scarcely  differs,  in  its  effects,  from  other 
bitters,  and  is  now  little  used. 

Calcitrapa  opficivalis.     Carduiu  ^td- 
latut   Ivtea,     Carduus   eoUtittaHi.      Jacea 
eteUata     Jacea  lutea  capite  tpinoia  minon. 
LeucatUhe  veterum,    St  Bamuby's  thistle. 
The  On/atirea  «o^d/uii»«  of  Linnxus.     It  is 
commended  as  an  anticteric^  anti-cachectiCf 
and  lithontriptic,  but  is,  in  reality  only  a 
weak  tonic. 
Calcitrba.    Vitriol. 
Calcoibka  ossicula.     The   cuneiform 
bones. 
Calcotar.    Vitriol. 

Calcuufraous.  (From  caktUm,  a  stone, 
and  frangOy  JLo  break)  Havuig  the  pow- 
er to  br^-ak  calculi,  or  stones  in  the  human 
body. 

1.  A  synonym  of  lithontriptic  See  Xi- 
thotUripHct, 

%  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  scolo- 
pendrium, or  thie  pimpernel,  from  its  sup- 
posed vurtue. 
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CALCULUS.  (Dim.  of  cabc,  a  lime- 
stone.)  Calculu*  humatuu,  Bezoar  mt. 
crocosmicum.  Gravel.  Stone.  In  En- 
glish we  understand  by  gravelf  small  sand- 
uke  concretions,  or  stones,  which  pass  from 
the  kidneys  through  the  ureters  in  a  few 
days ;  and  by  ttone,  a  calculous  concretion 
in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  of  too  large  a 
size  to  pass,  without  great  difficulty.  Si- 
milar concretions  are  found  occasionally  in 
other  cavities,  or  passages.  When  a  dis- 
position to  form  minute  calculi  or  gravel 
exbts,  we  often  find  nephritic  paroxysms, 
as  they  are  called,  (see  J^ephriHt,)  which 
consist  of  pain  in  tiie  back,  shooting  down 
through  the  pelvis  to  the  thighs ;  sometimes 
a  numbness  in  one  leg,  and  a  retraction  of  ei- 
ther testicle  in  men,  symptoms  arising  from 
the  irritation  of  a  stone  passing  through  the 
ureters,  as  these  cross  the  spermatic  cord, 
on  the  nerves  passing  to  the  lower  erlre- 
mities.  These  pains,  often  violent,  ure 
terminated  by  the  painful  discharge  of  small 
stones  tlirough  the  urethra,  and  the  patient 
is  for  a  time  easy.  What,  however,  is 
meant  by  the  stone  is  a  more  serious  and 
violent  disease.  It  is  singtilar  tliat  these 
dischai^s  of  small  gravel  do  not  usually 
terminate  in  stone.  Many  have  experienced 
them  during  a  long  life,  without  any  more 
serious  inconvenience  :  while  the  latter  is  a 
disease  chiefly  of  the  young^,  and  depending 
on  circumstances  not  easily  explained 
If  the  stone  attacks  persons  more  advaifced 
in  age,  it  is  often  the  consequence  of  pa- 
roxjTsms  of  gout,  long  protracted,  and  ter- 
minating imperfectly. 

When  once  a  stone  has  acquired  a  mo- 
derate size,  it  usually  occasions  the  follow- 
ing^ symptoms :— frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  excessive  pain  in  voiding  it 
drop  by  drop,  and  sometimes  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  It,  if  discharged  in  a  stream  ; 
after  making  water,  great  torture  in  the 
glans  penis,  which  lasts  one,  two,  or  three 
mimites;  and  in  most  constitutions,  the 
violent  straining  makes  the  rectum  con- 
tract and  expel  its  excrements  ;  or,  if  it  be 
empty,  occasions  a  tenesmus,  which  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  a  prolapsus 
ani.  The  unne  is  often  tinctured  with 
blood,  from  a  rupture  of  the  vessels,  and 
sometimes  pure  blood  itself  is  discharged. 
Sometimes  the  urine  is  rei-y  clear,  but  fre- 
quently there  are  great  qusntities  of  slimy 
sediment  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
which  is  only  a  preternatnral  separation  of 
the  mucilage  of  the  bladder,  but  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  pus.  The  stone  is  a  dis- 
ease to  which  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are 
liable ;  and  calculi  have  even  been  found 
in  the  bladders  of  very  young  children,  nay 
of  infants  only  six  months  old. 

Women  seem  less  subject  to  this  com- 
pUdht  than  men,  either  owing  to  constitu- 
tional causes,  or  to  the  capaciousness,  short- 
aets,  uid  etraightnets  of  their  urethra,  al- 


lowing the  caktili  to  be  discharged  while 
small,  together  with  the  urine. 

Chymical  anakftii  of  winaty  caicuS. 

It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Scheele  that 
we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  urinaiy  calculi,  this  subject  having  been 
auite  in  the  dark  before  tnat  great  chymist 
discovered,  in  the  year  1776,  a  peculiar  acid 
(the  lit  hie  acid)  in  them*  and  at  the  same 
time  found  them  to  contain  no  lime,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  soon  after  confirmed 
by  the  experiments  of  Bergman.  From  this 
period  the  chymists  bestowed  a  particular 
attention  upon  the  examination  of  urinary 
concrement^,  as  appears  from  the  writin]gf 
of  Dobson,  Percival,  Falconer,  Achard, 
Hartenkeit,  Tychsen,  Link,  Titius,  Wal- 
ther,  Garmer,  Brugnatelli,  Pearson,  and 
several  others,  some  of  whom  confirmed 
the  discovery  of  Scheele,  while  others  coiu 
tradicted,  and  others  enlarged  it 

But  we  are  particularly  indebted  to 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who,  since  1786, 
had  turned  their  attention  on  this  subject, 
for^  having  made  many  experiments,  by 
which  great  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of 
urinary  concrements.  The  following  are 
the  interesting-  results  of  their  chymical  in- 
quiries. 

The  Seat  and  Phyneal  Properties  of  Urinary 
Calculi. 

Calculi  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
urinary  system,  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
in  the  ureters,  in  the  bladder  and  urethra  : 
but  as  they,  for  the  most  part,  originate  in  the 
kidney,  the  calculi  renales  make  the  nucleus 
of  the  greatest  number  of  urinary  stones. 
The  calculi  renatee  differ  greatly  with  respect 
to  their  extei*nal  qualities;  for  the  most  part, 
however,  they  consist  of  small,  concrete, 
roundish,  smooth,  glossy,  and  crystalline 
bodies,  of  a  red-yellow  colour,  like  that  of 
wood,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing. 
On  account  of  their  minuteness,  they  easily 
pass  throufrh  the  urinary  passages  m  form 
of  gravel,  which  being  sometimes  of  a  rough 
surface,  cause  several  complaints  on  their 
passage.  But  in  some  instances  they  are  of 
too  great  a  size  to  be  able  to  pass  along 
the  ureters ;  in  which  case  they  increase 
in  the  kidneys,  sometimes  to  a  great  size. 
Calculi  renales  of  this  kind  are  generally  of 
a  brown,  dark  red,  or  black  colour,  and 
surrounded  with  several  strata  of  coagula- 
ted blood  and  pus ;  they  have  also  been 
observed  of  a  yellow,  reddish,  and  lighter 
colour :  and  some  consbting  of  a  homo- 
geneous stony  mass  :  but  white  or  grey  cal- 
culi renales  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
Amongst  the  great  number  that  were  ex- 
amined, one  or  two  only  were  found  of  a 
grev  or  blackish  colour,  and  a  composition 
similar  to  those  which  generally  bear  the 
name  of  mulbeny^like  stones. 

ITie  ff/onet  in  the  uretert,  which  on  pas- 
sing into  the  ureters,  arc  prevented  by  their 
aize  from  descending  into   the   bladder, 
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frequently  incretse  very  much ;  Uicy,  how- 
erer,  rarely  occur ;  their  C(»lour  is  white, 
and  they  consiit  of  phosphat  of  lime. 

The  iionet  in  the  btadder  we  -the  most 
frequent  urinary  concrcmeiiti  that  have 
been  principally  examined  ;  they  draw  their 
first  ori^  from  the  kidneys,  whence  they 
descend  into  the  bladder,  where  they  in- 
cvease ;  or  tliey  immediately  originate  and 
ifM:rease  in  the  bladder ;  6r  they  arise  from 
a  foreign  body  that  by  chance  has  got  into 
the  bladder,  whicli  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, particularlv  in  the  female  sex.  Ck>n. 
cretions  of  this  kind  differ  greatly  in  their 
respective  physical  qualities  and  external 
form,  which,  howerer,  is  generally  spheri- 
cal, oval,  or  compressed  on  both  sides ;' 
Mid  sometimes,  when  there  art  several 
stones  in  the  bladder,  they  have  a  poly- 
edrous  or  cubical  form ;  tlieir  extremities 
are  frequently  pointed  or  roundish,  but 
they  are  very  seldom  found  cylindrical,  and 
more  rarely  with  cylinders  at  Iheir  ends.      « 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of 
the  calculi,  and  likewise  m  their  colour, 
which -is  materially  different,  accord  irg  to 
their  respective  nature  and  composiiion. 
They  occur,  1.  of  a  yellowish  colour,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  red,  or  brown  ;  such 
stones  consul  of  lithic  acid.  2.  Gray,  or 
more  or  le<ts  white ;  these  stonf  s  always 
contain  phosphats  of  earths.  3.  D>rk  gray, 
or  blackish;  stones  of  this  colour  have 
oxalats  or  earths.  Many  stones  shew  brown 
OT  gray  spots,  on  a  yellow  or  white  ground, 
generally  raised  on  the  surface,  and  con- 
sisting of  oxalat  of  lime,  which  is  enclosed 
in  lithic  acid,  whei)  the  ground-colour  of 
the  stone  is  of  a  wood  colour,  or  in  pbosphat 
of  lime,  when  it  is  white*  These  spots  are, 
in  general,  only  to  be  observed  in  the  middle 
of  the  stone,  or  at  one  of  its  extremities. 

All  that  is  here  stated,  is  the  result  of 
observations  on  more  than  600  calculi; 
and  different  other  colours,  that  are  said  to 
have  been  obBerved,  either  arise  from  he- 
terogeneous substances,  or  are  merely  va- 
riations of  the  above  colours.  Their  surface 
it  smooth  and  polished  in  some,  in  others 
only  smooth,  and  in  others  uneven,  and 
covered  with  rough  or  smooth  corpuscles, 
which  are  always  of  a  yellow  colour ;  in 
aome,  the  siuface  is  partly  smooth  t^nd 
partly  rough.  The  white  ones  are  fre- 
quently  even  and  smooth,  half  transparent, 
«iid  covered  with  shining  crystals,  tliat  ^ 
nertUy  indicate  phosphat  of  ammonia  with 
talc;  or  they  are  faint,  and  consist  of  mi- 
mite  grains;  or  rough,  in  which  case  they 
consist  of  photphat  of  lime.  The  brown 
and  dark  gray  stones  are,  from  their  ai- 
miltrity  to  mtilberriea,  called  mulberry- 
atones,  and  being  frequently  very  rugged, 
they  cause  the  moat  pain  of  all. 

On  examining  the  specific  weight  of  uri. 
naiy  cakuU  in  mote  than  500  specimens^ 
itwM  fbwid  to  be^k  the  lighUit,  1313:1000, 


in  the  heaviest,  as  1976:1000.  Their  aiatll 
ia  partly  strong,  likt  urine  or  ammonia, 
partly  insipid,  and  terreous;  especially, 
the  white  one%  which  are  like  sawed  ivory 
or  raspe^  botie. 

The  internal  texture  of  calculi  is  bat 
seldom  guessed  from  the'ur  external  appear- 
ance, particularly  when  they  exeeNl  tlie 
siae  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  On  breaking  them, 
they  generally  separate  into  two  or  three 
strata^  more  or  lebS  thick  and  even,  which 
prove  that  they  are  formed  by  different 
precipitations,  at  different  times.  In  the 
middle,  a  nucleus  is  generally  seen,  of  the 
same  mass  as  the  rest.  When  the  place  they 
are  broken  at  is  finely  streaked,  and  of  a 
yellow  or  reddish  colour,  the  lithic  acid  pre- 
dominates ;  but  when  ihey  are  half  trans- 
parent, luminous  like  spar,  they  have  am- 
moiiiacal  magnesia  in  them,  and  phosphat  of 
lime  and  then  they  are  brittle  and  friable; 
but  wheu  they  are  so  hard  as  to  resist  tlie 
instrument,  of  a  smooth  surface,  and  a 
smell  like  ivory,  they  contain  saccharic  lime. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  the  exterior  stra- 
tum consists  of  white  pliosphat  of  eurth, 
while  the  nucleus  is  yellow  lithic  acid,  or 
oaalat  of  lime,  covered  sometimes  with  a 
yellow  stratum  of  litliic  acid,  m  which  case 
the  nucleus  appears  radiant ;  but  when  it 
oonsistB  of  lithic  acid,  and  is  covered  with 
white  phosphate  of  earth,  it  is  roundish, 
oval,  and  somewhat  crooked.  These  con- 
cretions have  vtry  seldom  three  atnita ; 
namely,  on  the  outside  a  phosphat  of  salt, 
towards  the  inside  lithic  acid,  and  quite 
with  inside  an  oxalat  of  lime ;  but  still  rarer 
these  substances  occur  in  more  strata,  or  in 
another  order,  as  before-mentioned. 

Stones  of  the  urethra  ate  seldom  generated 
in  the  urethra  itself;  however,  there  are  in- 
stancet  of  their  having  been  formed  in  the 
fossa  navioularis,  by  means  of  foreign  bodies 
that  have  got  into  the  uretlira.  We  also 
very  frequently  observe  stony  concrementa 
deposited  between  the  glans  and  prepuce. 
All  the  cAuci'etions  produced  in  the  inaide 
and  outside  tlie  urethra  consist  of  phosphats 
of  earths,  which  are  easily  precipiuted 
from  the  urine.  There  are  likewise  atones 
in  the  urethra,  which  have  come  out  of  the 
bladder,  having  been  produced  there,  or 
in  the  kidneys  ;  and  they  generally  possess 
the  properties  of  stones  of  the  kidneys. 
The  dUffermt  conttituent  Particles  if  Urinary 
CalcuH. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that 
Scheele  found  a  pectiliar  acid  in  the  urinary 
concretions,  and  likewise  that  phosphat  c» 
lime  was  discovered  in  them.  The  identity 
of  the  lithic  acid,  however,  waa  much 
doubted  by  nnxlem  chymiata,  particulai^ 
by  Dr.  Pearson,  who  asserted  that  it  was 
merely  an  oxyd,  whtrebv  he  gave  rite  to 
the  discoveries  which  Fotuxroy  and 
Vauquelin  have  since  made  on  this  subject^ 
beoaose  they  wore  induced  to  repeat  the  ex- 
Digitized  by  ^OOQlC 
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p^nmcnU*  in  order  to  examine  irhether  the 
iitbicacid  were  really  an  acid.  TbeirendeA- 
voun  were  fully  rewarded,  as  they  not  only 
fotind  the  lithic  acid  and  phosphat  of  lime 
in  the  different  calculi,  but  also  five  other 
aubsuuiceflf  viz.  the  lithat  of  ammonia^  ox- 
alat  of  lime,  siliceous  earth,  phosphat  ol  am- 
moniacai  magnesia*  and  an  animal  matter. 
1.  Of  the  LilhU  or  Uric  Add, 
The  acid  discovered  by  Mr.  Scheele,  in 
the  urinai^r  concretions,  was  styled  lithic 
acid  ;  or,  according  to  Dr.  Pearson's  Re- 
searches, uric  acid,  which,  after  Scheele, 
has  the  following  properties.  It  is  insipid, 
without  smell,  hard,  crystallizable,  not  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  and  in  boiling  water 
only  io  several  thousand  times  ^^reater 
quaotity.  The  solution,  after  having  be- 
coae  cool,  deposits  the  acid  in  form  of 
minute  yellow  needles,  easily  soluble  in  the 
lie  of  fixed  alkalis,  out  of  which,  however, 
it  is  precipitated  by  all  acids,  even  the  car- 
bonic acid,  except  the  sulphuric  and  muri. 
atic  acid,  which  have  no  effect  on  it.  Con- 
centraied  nitric  acid,  on  dissolving  i^  ob- 
tains a  red  colour.  On  distilling  the  lithic 
acid«  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  sublimed, 
undecomposed  acid,venF  little  oil  and  water 
crystallized  carbonat  of  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid,  and  a  very  black  coal,  which,  however, 
contidiis  neither  alkali  nor  lime.  Besides 
these  properties,  it  possesses  still  others. 
On  robbing  it  with  concentrated  lie  of 
kali  or  natron,  it  immediately  forms  a 
saponaceous,  tliick,  and  pulpy  mass,  which 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  when  supersatu- 
rated with  alkali,  but  little  soluble  when 
only  saturated  with  it.  The  saturated  com- 
binations have  little  taste,  are  not  crystal- 
lizable, and  Vhen  diluted  with  water,  the 
muriatic  acid  precipitates  the  uric  acid  in 
form  of  small  needlc-li^,  shin'mg,  some- 
what yellowish  crystals,  \mmonia  receives 
vcary  little  of  it,  which  combination' is  al- 
most quite  indissoluble.  Lime-water  has 
likewise  very  little  effect  on  it,  and  the 
carbonats  of  alkalis  none  at  all.  On  being 
dissolved  ia  nitrio  acid,  a  part  of  the  lithic 
acid  is  cbaneed  into  oxalic  acid.  The  red 
colour  whidi  appears  after  this  combina- 
tion, is  said  to  prove,  according  to  Pearson, 
that  substance  to  be  merely  an  oxyd,  but 
it  arises  lirofn  a  pecuW  animal  matter. 
When  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  brought 
in  contact  with  lithic  acid,  the  colour  w  it 
grows  pale,  it  pulls  up,  becomes  »)ft  and 
gelatiBous,  and  at  last  obtains  the  ooiisisten- 
ej  of  a  miti^liquor;  from  wlOch  proecsaonly 
Qoe-sixtieth  of  a  white,  l^t  animal  sub- 
stance rnnaina,  and  a  quahlitv  of  catboaic 
acid  evolves  itself  ander  contmual  slow  ef- 
fenrescenoe.  The  liquor  yiHds  muriat  of 
ammonia,  oxaUt  of  ammonia,  both  in  crya- 
Hds,  free  iBvriatac  and  malic  acid ;  conae- 
qnently  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  se- 
parates the  iirio  acid  into  ammonia,  carbft* 
oic  acid»  oxalic  acid,  and  malic  acid,  where* 
i^we  obfervethMtheozygeBatedmurk^ 


tic  add  changes  the  uric  acid,  fint  into 
ammonia  and  malic  acid,  but  on  the  addi- 
tion of  more  acid,  intoozalic  acid;  and  when 
still  more  acid  is  added,  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  The  remaining  white  sub- 
stance is  the  same,  from  which  the  red  co- 
lour originates  tliat  appears  on  the  com- 
bination of  the  uric  acid  with  nitric  acid, 
and  which  imparts  the  cubical  form  to  the 
muriat  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  the  eva- 
poration of  the  liquor.  It  remaufs  now  to 
be  stated  what  b  observed  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  that  acid,  by  which  it  yields,  not 
only  carbonat  of  ammonia,  but  also  car- 
bonic ^as,  very  little  oil,  Prussic  acid, 
parity  in  form  of  gas,  partly  in  fluid  form, 
a  considerable  quantity  of'^coal  that  coo- 
tains  no  Srflt,  and  a  little  water.  The  pra> 
cluciions  thtis  obtained  have  the  smell  of 
bit;er  almonds.  The  results  of  these  in- 
(]iuiries  manifestly  shew,  that  the  lithic  acid 
is  really  a  distinct  acid  from  all  others,  con- 
sisting of  uzote,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. This  peculiar  acid* is  an  excrementi- 
ticms  substance,  which  is  carried  off  by  the 
urine,  and,  at  tjhe  forming  of  calouli,  com- 
bines itself  witli  a  coloured  animal  matter, 
from  which  also  it  probably  originates  by  a 
process  still  unknown. 

2.  Of  the  Lithat  qf  Jmmoma. 
This  substance  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known before,  or  at  least  not  properly  dis- 
cerned ftom  the  uric  acid;  and,  though 
Scheele  hss  observed  it,  he  was  ignorant  of 
its  particulai  mature.  It  is  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, by  the  small  even  strata  in 
which  it  is  formed,  by  itf  colour,  that  looks 
like  milk  coloured  wkh  coffee,  and  by  its 
forming  but  small  calculi.  It  dissolves  in 
the  lees  of  kali  and  natron  like  the  lithic 
acid»  but  with  the  characteristic  difference 
that  it  discharges  ammonia,  a  phenomenon 
already  observed  by  Scheele.  It  is  nK>re 
soluble  in  cold  as  well  as  warm  water, 
than  the  lithic  acid.  It  is  in  the  same  way 
affected  by  acids,  except  that  a  greater 
quantity  is  requii-ed  for  changping  it.  ^  It  is 
generally  mixed  with  phosphat  of  ammoni- 
acal  magnesia,  because  it  seems  only  to 
take  place  after  a  sufficient  qitantiW  of 
ammoniacal  magnesia  has  been  formeo,  to 
saturate  the  phosphat  of  kali  and  the  fi«6 
uric  acid, 

3.  0/  the  Phu^atof  Lime, 

The  existence  of  tins  substance  had  hi- 
therto been  but  inaccurately  determined, 
every  substance  which  was  not  lithic  acid 
being  formeriy  oompriaed  by  the  name  of 
phosphat  of  lime.  It  occurs  in  small  fria* 
ble  strata,  which  break  in  scales,  o«  splints^ 
of  a  grey  white  colour,  and  are  fkint, 
opaque,  without  aay  smeU  or  tas^e,  and 
crystallized  in  aluminousor  spar-like  form ; 
instead  of  strata,  it  is  frequently  composed 
of  friable  graies,  tiiat  8%htly  cohere,  and 
hoe  many  holes  and  pores,  like  a  tpoo^ 
texture.  It  never  fems  a  calculus  by  it- 
self beiag  in  acalculua  always  united  with 
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animal  gelatinous  matter ;  on  account  of 
ich  circumstance  it  becomes  black  by 
losing  it  to  a  strong  heat,  and  bums  to 
l1,  exhaling  the  odour  of  burned  bones ; 
I  yields  water,  oil,  carbonat  of  ammo- 
,  and  a  carbonaceous  residuum.  Being 
cined  while,  it  only  leaves  lime,  and 
38phat  of  lime,  without  any  water  of 
stallization.  it  is  not  soluble  in  cold 
ter,  but  in  boiling  water  a  part  of  its 
atine  dissolves,  spreading  an  animal 
)ur.  All  kCids,  except  the'boracic  and 
■Iconic  acid,  dissolve  it,  leaving  on  the 
lorn  of  the  vessels  transparent  spots  of 
mal  matter.  These  solutions  ;ire  all  pre- 
iuted  by  alkalis,  but  without  any  de- 
nposition,  the  precipitation  remaining 
)sphat  of  lime.  On  treating  the  phos- 
ii  of  lime  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
hick  pulpy  mass  of  acid  sulphat  and 
)sphat  of  lime  will  be  obtained,  on  which 
re  alkalis,  as  well  as  carbonat  of  alkalis, 
'e  no  effect.  We  never  could  find  acid 
)sphAt  of  lime,  as  Brugnatelli  pretends 
have  observed. 
Of  the  Photpkat  of  Ammoniacal  Mag' 

netia* 
t  consists  of  scalyy  half^transparent, 
d,  and  coherent  strata ;  can  be  sawed 
hoiit  crumbling,  and  reduced  to  a  fine, 
t  and  white  powder.  It  is  of  a  sweetish 
ipid  taste,  somewhat  soluble,  and  crys- 
lized  in  rhomboids,  or  thick  Uminas, 
persed  in  the  cavities  of  other  calculous 
>stances ;  and  it  is  frequently  found 
the  surface  of  otlier  calculi.  It  con- 
is,  betwixt  its  strata,  a  gpelatinous  sub- 
nee,  but  less  than  the  phosphat  of  lime 
which  account  it  also  blackens  by  be- 
heated.  Though  it  be  but  little  solu- 
in  water,  yet  it  dissolves  in  such  a 
intity  as  to  be  capable  of  crystallizing 
slow^  evaporation.  Acids  dissolve  it 
re  quickly  than  they  do  the  phosphat  of 
le.  Weak  sulphuric  acid  entirely  dis- 
ves  it,  forming  sulphat  of  ammoniacal 
gnesia.  In  diluted  muriatic  or  nitric 
d,  it  disappears  more  quickly  than  phos- 
&t  of  lime.  Ammonia,  by  which  that 
t  is  made  turbid,  only  precipitates  small 
-tides  of  magnesia.  The  lees  of  fixed 
:alis  disengage  from  it  ammonia,  with- 
t  forming  with  it  a  solution ;  and,  de- 
ving  it  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  leave  the 
gnesia  behind. 

5.  Of  the  Oxalat  of  Lime, 
[t  is,  according  to  our  observations,  only 
ind  in  the  mulberry-like  calculi,  in  com- 
lation  with  a  coloured  animal  matter, 
1  consist  of  strata  covered  with  pointed, 
mdish,  rough  or  smooth  protuberances ; 
tside  it  appears  of  a  dark  or  brown  co- 
ir, but  internally  it  is  grey,  frequently 
th  white  streaks,  of  a  solid  texture,  and 
ly  be  polished  like  ivory ;  it  breaks  in 
ales,  or  in  the  shape  of  shells ;  and»  on 
ing  pounded,  or  sawed,  it  exhales  an  ani. 
d  odour,  like  semen.    It  is  the  htayicet 


of  all  calculous  substances,  and  the  only 
one  which  yields  one-third  of  lime  by  calci* 
niition.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  m  acids 
and  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  alkalis 
from  nitric  acid.  The  fixed  alkalis  de- 
compose it  when  they  are  impregnated 
witli  carbonic  acid,  and  when  it  is  pulve- 
rized,  and  the  solution  heated,  whereby 
carbonat  of  lime  and  oxalat  of  alkalis  are 
obtained. 

The  great  qtiantity  of  animal  matter 
which  constantly  adheres  to  this  oxalat  of 
lime  is  very  characteristic,  it  imparts  the 
brown,  reddish,  blackish  colour  to  the 
above  kind  of  stones,  and  likewise  the 
fine  and  solid  texture.  This  substance 
may  be  obtained  by  putting  small  pieces  of 
these  stones  into  diluted  nitric  acid,  where- 
by it  appears  of  the  samie  colour,  and  be- 
comes soft  and  spongy.  The  great  hard«^ 
neKS  of  this  kind  of  calculous  substance, 
most  probably  arises  fVom  the  intimate 
connexion  of  its  particles,  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  oxalat  of  lime  with 
ani  mall  matter,  in  the  same  way  as  lime 
obtains  a  great  degre^  of  solidity  by  its 
combination  with  albuminous  matter,  of 
which,  and  of  a  peculiar  matter  of  urine» 
that  animal  substance  seems  to  consist. 

6.  Of  the  SiUceout  Earth. 
Amongst  600  calculi  that  were  exa- 
mined, there  were  only  two  which  contained 
this  earth ;  both  had  the  texture  of  mul- 
berry-like stones,  thouj^h  of  a  lighter  co- 
lour, and  by  being  calcined,  lost  one-third 
of  their  weight,  without  giving  ^e>lime  { 
heated  with  acids  they  lost  nothing,  but 
when  melted  with  four  times  as  much  of 
alkali,  they  yielded  siliceous  earth  by  be- 
inp  treated  with  muriatic  acid.  They  con- 
tained phosphat  of  lime,  and  an  animal 
matter  similar  to  that  which  is  united  with 
the  oxalat  of  lime.  They  were  hard,  dif- 
ficult to  be  sawed  and  pulverized,  and  the 
powder  nnade  scratches  in  metal.  On  be- 
ing burnt,  they  emit  an  animal  odour ; 
they  imparted  nothing  to  the  boiling  water, 
and  to  the  acids  a  little  phosphat  of  lime, 
which  difficultly  separates  from  the  sili- 
ceous earth;  Alkalis,  either  pure,  or  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  did  not  uffect 
them,  merely  depriving  them  of  a  part  of 
their  animal  matter.  Their  essential  cha- 
racter consists  in  their  being  fusible  and 
vitrifiable  with  fixed  alkalis. 

7,  Of  the  AmmcX  Matter. 

All  the  six  substances  just  examined, 
which  constitute  the  urinary*  calculi  of  the 
human  species,  are  always  combined  with- 
an  animal  matter,  as  appears  firom  its  beinv 
burnt  to  coal  from  the  productions  it 
yields  by  distillation,  from  its  stench  on  be- 
ing burnt,  and  from  the  cellulous  membra- 
nous floccula  which  remain  when  pieces  of 
calculi  are  dissolved  in  diluted  acids.  Thi» 
animal  matter  has  been  frequently,  and 
with  good  reason,  considered  as  the  basis 
of  all  urinary  concretions,  like  as  in  bone^ 
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the  geUtinoos  matter*  the  first  basis  of  tbe 
bones,  forms  an  organic  texture,  in  the  in- 
terstices of  which  the  pbosphat  of  lime  is 
deposited.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
the  different  constituary  particles  of  urinaiy 
calculi  are  combined  with  a  dissimilar  ani- 
mal matter,  which  are  sometimes  albu- 
minous, sometimes  gelatinous,  sometimes 
cornpoaed  of  both,  and  frequently  united 
with  the  matter  of  urine.  Thus  the  lithic 
acid,  or  the  lithat  of  ammonLi,  contains  a 
third  of  albuminous  matter,  combined  with 
the  matter  of  urine,  the  phqsphats  of  eartlis, 
album inous  matter,^  gelatine  in  form  oi 
membranes,  and  larainas,or  tela  cellulosa ; 
the  ozalat  of  lime,  a  spongy,  yet  more  solid 
texture,  of  the  colour  of  albumen,  and  the 
siliceous  earth,  a  similar  substance.  On 
the  whole,  the  animal  matter  seems  to  unite 
and  ioin  together  all  the  acid  and  saline 
particles  of  urinary  concretions. 

The  CHaatificatim  tf  Urinary  Stontt. 
The  old  classification  of  urinary  calculi, 
made  according  to  their  figure  and  their 
size,  cannot  at  present,  where  we  have  ac- 
<iuired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  tlKeir 
internal  nature,  be  retained,  as  they  ought 
rather  to  be  classed  according  to  their  con- 
stituent particles ;  however,  no  r^^uxl  is  to 
be  had  to  the  animal  matter,  as  being 
found  in  all  urinary  concretions,  and 
having  no  influence  on  their  respective  dif- 
ference. On  comparing  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  more  than  MM)  stones,  Fourcroy 
was  mduced  to  brinj^  them  under  three 
genera ;  thejirtt  of  which  comprehends  such 
stones  as  are  merely  composed  of  one  sub- 
stance, besidett  the  animal  matter ;  the  second 
contains  urinary  concretions,  consisting  of 
two  substances,  beside*  the  animal  mat- 
ter; and  the  third  comprises  all  those 
which  are  formed  by  more  than  three  cal- 
culous stibstances.  These  three  genera 
comprehend  about  twelve  species,  namely, 
the  first  g«nus  three,  the  second  seven, 
and  the  third  two ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  the  genera,  as 
well  as  of  the  species,  is  determined  aher 
the  observations  hitherto  made,  and  may 
consequently  be  increased  in  future. 

1.  The  Jint  tpeeiee  of  urinary  concre- 
tions consists  of  lithic  acid,  and  stones  of 
thb  kind  most  frequently  occur,  as  there 
were,  amongst  600,  about  150.  They  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  reddish  or  high 
yeUow  colour,  much  resembling  that  of 
wood,  by  their  brittle,  radiant-like,  homo- 
geneous, and  fine  texture,  and  by  their 
perfect  solubility  ui  the  lies  of  fixed  alka- 
lis, without  disengaging  the  smell  of  am- 
monia. Their  size  varies  from  the  bigness 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  duck's  egg.  See.  and 
their  figure  is  roundish,  spheroid,  com- 
pressed, oval,  oblong,  &c.  the  surface  po- 
lished like  marble,  but  frequently  rough 
and  watry ;  of  a  crimson  light  red,  yellow- 
ish, light  brown  colour,  but  never  white, 
gray, or bUck;  their  strata  differ fainum- 


her  and  thickneit,  and  are  freqimtfy  of  a 
smooth  surface.  The  specific  weight  of 
these  stones  is  hrom  1,276,  to  1,786,  but 
generally  mure  than  1,500.  The  urinary 
concretions  in  the  kidneys  are  mostly  of 
this  species. 

3.  The  eecend  tpedee  is  composed  of  li- 
thateof  ammonia,  and  differs  from  the 
former  by  disengaging  ammonia  on  their 
being  dbsolved  in  the  lies  of  fixed  alkalis. 
Concretions  of  this  kind  are  generally 
small,  of  a  pale  or  gray  colour,  and  con- 
sist of  fine  strata,  easily  separable  from 
each  other;  they  mostly  contain  a  nucleus, 
which  is  easily  separated  firom  the  strata 
that  cover  it.  Their  figure  is  generally  ob- 
long, compressed  like  aimonds,.  and  of  a 
smooth  surfiice,  which  is  frequently  crystal- 
line. Their  specific  weight  varies  from 
1,225  to  1.720.  They  are  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  puriicuLtrly  when  previously  pul- 
verized. Ail  acids,  principally  the  murutic 
acid,  deprive  them  of  the  ammonia,  leaving 
the  pure  lithic  acid  behind.  They  are  fi«. 
qoently  found  covered  with  a  thia  stratum 
of  lithic  acid.  Amongst  600  calculi  there 
were  but  few  of  this  kind. 

3.  The  third  species,  consisting  of  oxalat 
of  lime,  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  protuberances  and  inequahty  of  their 
surfiice,  whence  they  have  got  the  appella- 
tion of  mulberry-like  stones;  by  their 
hardness,  gray  colour,  solid  texture,  their 
polish  like  ivory,  in  the  inside,  and  their 
particular  smell  on  being  sawed,  wh.ch 
resembles  that  of  semen.  A  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic, which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  others,  consists  in  their  leaving  lime 
after  the  culciantion,  in  their  being  with 
difficulty  soluble  in  acids  and  not  soluble 
in  alkalu,  and,  at  last,  in  their  being  only 
decomposed  by  the  lees  of  carbonats  of 
alkali  They  weigh  from  1,428  to  1,976, 
and  their  size  varies  from  that  of  a  calculus 
renalis  to  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  or  more ; 
their  figure  is  generally  spherical  or  sphc- 
roid.  They  oflen  make  the  nucleus  of  other 
stones,  in  which  case  they  belong  to  an- 
other species.  In  300  stones  thev  bore  the 
proportion  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth. 

4.  Stmeeofthi*  epeciee  contain  lithic  acid 
and  phosphat  oF  earth,  but  in  a  separate 
state.  Their  surface  ia  \»hite,  cretaceous, 
brittle,  and  half  transparent,  as  it  either 
consisU  of  phosphat  of  lime,  or  ot  ph<W. 
phat  of  ammoniacal  magnesia,  the  kernel 
being  formed  by  lithic  acid;  thus  both 
constituents  are  exactly  separate  from  each 
other.  They  were  fotuid  in  the  proportion 
of  one-tweihh  amongst  the  stones  that 
were  examined,  and  they  grow  bimr 
than  any  of  the  rest,  as  they  appear  n^m 
she  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  the  whole 
bladder,  even  when  extended.  They 
generally  have  an  oval  form,  often  pointed 
at  one  end,  of  a  smooth  surface,  which, 
however,  is  frequently  covered  with 
crystals  of  phosphat  of  am^ 
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nesia.  «0ometnne8  the  lithic  acid  in  the 
inid<Ue  is  aKemately  covered  with  phosphat 
of  lime,  and  phospnat  of  ammoniacal  mag- 
nesia. The  specific  weight  of  tiiese  stones 
is  extremely  variable. 

5.  The  Jiftk  gpede*  of  calculi  contains, 
likewise,  lithic  acid  and  phosphats  of  earth, 
but  intimately  mixed  with  each  other. 
Of  these  stones  a  great  many  varieties  are 
observed,  depending  on  tht;  proportionable 
quantity  of  their  constituent  particles,  as 
well  as  on  the  ttmta  in  which  they  lie 
above  one  another.  The  chief  const  it  u. 
ents,  the  phosphats  of  earths,  are  sepa- 
rated in  diffei-ent  strata,  but  sometimes  so 
intimately  mixed  with  each  other,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  ihem  with  the 
e>'e;  and  the  analysis  could  only  bhew 
their  difference.  From  this  circumstance 
arise  tlie  variety  in  the  colour,  figure,  and 
number  of  the  strata.  The  colour,  how- 
ever, is  generally  gray,  hut  frequently  va- 
riegated like  marble,  sometimes  like  so.ip. 
Their  figure  is  i(Tegular,  oval,  or  globidar, 
and  the  surface  mostly  brittle,  cretaceous, 
or  whitish,  as  to  make  us  believe  that  they 
only  consist  of  phottphat  of  lime.  The  po- 
lyedrous  stones  gent  rally  belong  to  this 
species,  when  they  have  the  appearance  of 
being  worn  away  by  rubbing.  They  make 
about  one-fifth  of  the  stones  that  weiT  ex- 
amined. Their  specific  weight  vanes  ex- 
tremely, the  least  being  1,213,  the  greatest 
1,739. 

6.  Thi^  tpecki  is  constituted  by  li'.hat  of 
ammonia  and  phosphat  of  earth,  t.  e.  of 
lime  and  anmioniacul  magnesia ;  and  re- 
sembles in  its  external  appesirances  the 
fourth  species.  One  of  the  constituents, 
generally  the  lithat  of  ammonia,  makes 
the  nucleus,  while  a  mixture  of  the  two 
others,  but  rateiy  one  by  itself,  forms  the 
crust.  Sometimes,  however,  the  nucleus 
contains  also  the  pliosphats,  and  the  crust 
a  little  lilhat  of  ammonia,  which,  even  in 
tome  varieties,  is  mixed  with  pure  lithic 
acid.  The  strata  in  stones  of  this  kind  are 
more  easily  separable,  and  always  smaller 
than  those  of  the  fourth  species.  Their 
specific  weight  is  1.312  to  1,761 ;  and  they 
are  more  rarely  met  With  than  most  of  the 
rest.  Amongst  600  there  were  only  twenty 
of  this  kind, 

7.  Stones  of  the  tevemh  species  consist 
likewise  of  lithat  of  ammonia  and  phosphat 
of  earths,  but  intimately  mixed  with  each 
other.  They  are  of  a  piiler  colour,  much 
lighter  than  the  first  species,  and  disengage 
a  great  deal  of  ammonia  on  their  being 
treated  with  kali.  We  found  them  only  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fortieth  amonest  the 
stones  which  we  have  analysed.  They  -nc- 
ver  grow  so  laijfe  as  the  two  former. 

8.  The  constituent  particles  of  the  eig'hth 
*P^cies  are  phosphat  of  lime  and  phosphat 
of  ammoniacal  magnesia.  The  pure  white 
colour,  the  friability,  their  being  insoluble 
in  tlkalii,  and  their  easy  solubiUty  even  in 


weak  acids,  ctmttitute  the  chief  chartcter- 
istics  of  this  sort  of  stones,  of  which  about 
60  were  found  amongst  600:  sometimes 
they  are  of  an  enormous  size,  of  irregular 
form,  rarely  round,  but  frequently  of  an 
uneven  surface,  and  resembCng  an  incrus- 
tation. Their  texture  is  formed  of  white 
brittle  strata,  sometimes  interwoven  with 
solid  half-transparent  crystals  of  ammonia- 
cal magnesia.  The  crusts  formed  on  fo- 
reign bodies  that  happened  to  penetrate  in- 
to the  bladder,  belong  to  this  species;  the 
specific  weight  of  which  is  1,158  to  1,473. 

9.  This  species  of  calculi  contains  oxalat 
of  lime,  but  externally  uric  acid,  in*  more 
or  less  quantity,  and  are  only  to  be  distin- 

?ji8hed  by  the  nucleus  from  the  first  spci.  ies. 
he  proportion  of  both  constituents,  and 
the  specific  weight,  vary  extremely,  the 
latter  being  1,341  to  1,754  Sometimes 
the  nucleus,  consisting  of  oxabit  of  lime,  is 
only  covered  on  one  side  with  uric  acid, 
and  discernible  on  the  other  by  protube- 
ranees  with  which  the  surface  is  variegated ; 
which  variety,  however,  seldom  occurs. 

10.  Stones  of  this  species  have,  in  their 
centre,  oxalat  of  lime,  surrounded  by 
phosphat  of  earths  ;  the  kernel  is  gray,  or 
brown,  and  radfiant-like,  the  crust  white 
and  cretaceous ;  their  size  and  figure  dif- 
fer extremely,  and  their  specific  weight  is 
from  1,168  to  1,752.  They  amount  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  600  stones  that  were  examined. 

11.  This  species  contams  stones  com- 
posed of  three  or  tour  calculous  substances, 
namely,  of  oxalat  of  kali,  phosphat  of 
earthsf  and  of  tiric  acid,  either  pure  or 
combined  with  ammonia.  They  rarely  oc- 
cur ;  and  amongst  600  stones  only  ten  Or 
twelve  werp  observed.  They  ofteii  consist 
of  three  di>«tinct  strata,  viz.  m  the  interior, 
of  oxalat  of  lime ;  in  the  middle  of  Irthat 
of  ammonia;  and  the  exterior,  of  phos- 
phats  of  earths,  which  are  frequtntly  mixed 
with  uric  acid  or  lithat  of  ammonia,  all 
which  are  distinguished  on  their  being 
sawed  through.  This  species  compie* 
bends  three  varieties  ;  the  first  of  which 
consists  of  oxalat  of  lime,  uric  ac.d,  and 
phosphats  of  earths ;  the  second  contains 
lithat  of  ammonia,  combined  with  pure 
uric  acid,  and  the  two  other  constituents  ; 
the  third  has,  besides  these  two  substances, 
free  uric  acid  and  lithat  of  ammonia,  mixed 
with  the  phosphats  of  eartlis.  We  forbear 
to  mention  other  varieties  of  this  species, 
as  being  less  remarkable  and  instructive. 

12.  The  last  species  of  calculi  is  of  a 
very '  complicated  composition.  The  si- 
liceous earth  aeems  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  oxalat  of  lime ;  it  is  mixed  with  uric 
acid  and  lithat  of  ammonia,  and  covered 
by  phosphats  of  earths.  Stones  of  this  kind 
are  the  rarest  of  all,  and  there  were  only 
tw9  amongst  600. 

The  Caitsen  of  the  Generation  sf  Urinwy 
CabeuU, 
To  inquire   into  the   causes  by  which 
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Wbich  urinaiy  conoretions  are  produtfd, 
b  both  interestinjf  aiid  useful,  however  at- 
tended with  Uie  ^atest  difficulties.  The 
writings  of  medical  authors  are  full  of 
conjectures  and  hypotheses  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  on  which  nothing  could  be 
ascertained  before  we  had  acquired  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  nature  of  urinary 
concretions.  It  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  the  most  enlightened  physicians 
acquiesced  in  ascribing  the  immediate  cause 
of  them  to  a  superabundance  of  terreous 
matter  in  the  urine;  and  Boerhaave,  as 
well  MB,  particularly^  Van  Svieten,  ima- 
gined that  the  urine  of  all  men  contained 
calculous  matter  in  the  natural  sute,  and 
that,  ibr  the  generation  of  stones,  a  nucleus 
was  only  required,  to  attract  it  That  this 
may  be  the  case,  in  some  instances,  is 
proved  bv  fiequent  experience ;  but  stones 
produced  by  foreign  bodies,  that  have  ac- 
cidentally got  into  the  urethra  or  bladder, 
are  always  white  and  composed  of  pbos- 
pbai  of  earths,  and  seldom  or  never  cover- 
ed with  litbic  acid,  a  substance  which  is 
observed  to  fiirm  the  stones  that  most  f^- 
qoently  occur ;  but  even  in  these  the  nu- 
cleus consists  of  a  substance  formed  m  the 
body  itself  as  a  particle  descendadlirom  the 
kfcdoegrss  &o.  which  must,  therefore,  have 
Qsonsarily  origii>ated  fai  a  peculiar  internal 
cause.  A  superabundance  of  uric  acid  in 
stony  patients,  and  its  more  copious  gene* 
ration  than  in  a  sound  state,  though  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  and  most  certain 
causes,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  as  it 
only  eiplains  the  precipitation  of  stony 
mktter  nom  the  urine,  but  not  why  it 
mutes  in  strata.  A  coagulatiog  substance 
is  required  for  separating,  attracting,  and, 
as  it  were,  agglutinating^  the  condniMble 
particles  that  are  precipitated.  This  sub- 
stance is  undoubtedly  the  animal  matter 
which  we  have  constantly  found  in  all  cal- 
cokos  masses,  and  which  seems  to  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  stones,  like  the  membra- 
nous gelatina  that  of  bones.  It  is  known 
that  the  urine  of  calculous  patients  is  ge- 
nerally muddy,  ductile,  in  threads,  slimy, 
and  as  if  mixed  with  albumen,  which  qua- 
lity it  obtains  at  the  moment  when  the  am- 
monia 18  disengaged,  or  on  the  addition  of 
kali  that  separates  it  from  the  acid  in  which 
it  was  dissolved;  and  in  all  cases  of  super- 
abundance of  lithic  acid  the  orine  contains 
a  Kreat  quantity  of  that  animal  matter, 
which  promotes  the  precipitation  of  it, 
aid  attracts  and  unites  the  particles  thus 
separated.  Hence  it  sppears,  that  every 
thing  capable  of  inacasing  the  quantity  of 
thatpituitous  gluten  in  the  urine,  may  be 
considered  as  the  remote  cause  of  the  for- 
mation of  cakulL  And  the  old  ideas  op  pitui- 
tous  temperaments,  or  superabundant  pitui- 
ta,&c.which  were  thought  to  dispose  people 
to  acalcuhiB,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  Ute  discorerieson  the  nature  ofurinary 
stones.  Though  the  amaialmsttfr  appears 


to  be  different  in  diffisrent  calculi,  ye 
certain,  that  every  calculous  substanci 
tains  an  aninul  gluten,  from  wbich  it 
Crete  and  solid  state  arises ;  wbenc 
miy  fairly  state  the  superabundance  o 
substance  as  the  chief  and  principal 
of  the  formation  of  calculi. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  y 
seem  to  have  a  particular  influence  c 
nature  of  urinaiy  stones,  and  the  str 
which  they  are  formed;  but  it  is  extri 
difficult  to  penetrate  and  to  explain 
We  are,  for  instance,  entirely  ignon 
the  manner  in  which  urinary  stone: 
formed  from  the  oxalat  of  lime ;  th< 
from  their  occurring  more  frequen 
children  than  in  adult^  we  migl^t  b 
titled  to  ascribe  tliem  to  a  dispositii 
acor,  a  cause  considered  by  Boerhaa 
the  general  source  of  a  gteat  numb 
diseases  incident  to  the  innntile  age. 
opinion  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  idi 
Bonhomme,  physician  at  Avignon,  o 
oxalic  or  saccharic  acid,  as  the  cau 
moUities  ossium  in  the  rickets ;  by  thii 
being  discovered  in  a  species  of  sali^ 
Urugnatelli ;.  and,  lastly,  by  an  obi 
tion  of  Turgais,  who  found  tnis  acid  i 
urine  of  a  child  diseased  with  worms, 
but  rarely  observe  saccharic  acid  ii 
human  body,  which  appears  to  be  n 
adventit'ious,  and  by  which  the  a 
matter  is  roidered  coagulabie,  and 
sited,  or  precipitated,  with  the  oxa] 
lime  t  or  the  oxalic  acid  decompose 
pbosphat  of  lime,  and  fbnos  an  insc 
combination,  incapable  of  being  an^  l< 
kept  dissolved  hi  the  urine.  It  is, 
ever,  eztremely  difllcult  to  determine 
fhr  the  constitution  of  the'body  is  cor 
ed  with  that  particular  disposition  ii 
urine,  of  precipitating  sometimes  pho 
of  lime  mixed  with  oxalat  of  lime,  i 
tones  phosphat  of  animoniacal  magi 
either  ny  itself  or  mixed  with  litbic 
&c.  &C.  Who  can  explain  the  reason 
of  609  stones,  there  were  only  two  in  i 
siliceous  earth  could  be  traced  ?  Still 
difficult  is  it  to  explain  the  causes 
the  above  substances  precipitate  eitl 
once  or  in  different  strata }  but  it  ma; 
fice  to  have  shewn  how  many  observi 
and  experimenu  are  required,  and 
accurate  attention  and  perseverance 
necessary,  in  order  to  tuow  lij^t  c 
difficult  a  subject. 

Caiculus  Bniamis.    See  GaO-^ttm, 

CiiAAmiuM.  (From  adn,  to  make 
A  vessd  in  the  baths  of  the  ancient 
hold  hot  water. 

CALBrt&ciBSTs.  (CiOtfacientia,  sc. 
ctanema  r  from  eaUthtt,  warm,  and/oe 
make.  (Medicines^  or  other  substai 
which  excite  a  dq^iee  of  warmth  in 
paru  to  which  thsy  are  applied ;  as  j 
tpirUutvM^^mo.  They  belong  to  the 
ojf  stimidants. 
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J.  e.  mensibfu,  Jhretetu ;  so  called  because 
it  flowers  every  month.)  Marigold. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnacan  system.  Cksa,  Syngemna.  Or- 
der, Pohfgamia  necettaria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Ca- 
lendula 9ativa.  Ckn/Hmthemum*  Sporua 
wotU,  CaUha  .vulgarit.  Single  mari|rold. 
Garden  marigold.  The  flowers  and  leaves 
of  this  plant,  CakMdaia  oficmalU  of  Ldnn- 
xus :— Miiitn»6u«  cymMJminilnUi  mtricati*^ 
mcurvatit  9vmibm^  have  been  exhibited 
medicisally:  the  fermer,  as  aperients  in 
uterine  obstructions  and  icteric  disorders, 
and  as  diaphoretics  in  exanthematous  fe- 
vers t  the  latter,  as  gentle  aperienU,  and 
to  promote  the  secretions  in  general. 

CALnrDVUi  ALPiirA.  The  Arnica  mumtafia 
of  linnxus.    See  Arnica. 

Calxwdula  aetkhsis.  The  wild  mari- 
gold. The  Caliha  arvemU  of  Unnxus.  It 
IS  sometimes  preferred  to  the  former.  Its 
juice  is  g^ven,  Irom  one  to  four  ounces,  in 
jaundice  and  cachexia  i  and  the  leaves  are 
commended  as  a  salad  (or  children  afllicted 
with  scrophukms  tumours. 

CALximin^  omcnrALis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  single  marigold  pbuit.  See 
€!alendula. 

Calbitduxa  falustus.  The  Caltha 
paltutrU  of  Linnxus.  Common  single 
marsh  mari^;old.  It  is  said  to  be  caustic 
and  deleterious:  but  this  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 

CAKKinvBK.  A  febrile  delirium,  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  sailors,  wherein  they  imagine 
the  sea  to  be  green  fields,  and  will  throw 
themselves  into  it  if  not  restrainied.  Bone- 
tds  ^ves  an  account  of  it ;  also  Dr.  Oliver 
and  Dr.  Stubbs.  It  is  probably  a  species 
ofphrenitis. 

Calesium.  (Indian.)  A  tree  which 
grows  hi  Malabar,  whose  bark,  made  into 
an  ointment  with  butter,  cures  convulsions 
from  wounds,  and  heals  ulcers.  The  juice 
of  the  bark  cures  the  aphthae,  and,  taken 
inwardly,  the  dysentery.  Batf. 
Cali.  (Arab.)  The  same  as  kali. 
Cauchapa.  The  sp'uia  alba,  or  white- 
thorn. 

Caltdvm.  In  medical  language,  it  i% 
commonly  used  with  the  adjective  amntalet 
or  innatum^  for  animal  heat,  or  the  vis  vitx. 
Caijxta.  (From  jutM»c,  a  nest,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles.)  CaUiette,  A  fungus 
gtow'mg  on  the  juniper-tree. 

C  AUGO.  A  disease  of  the  eye,  known 
by  diminished  or  destroyed  sight ;  and  by 
the  interposition  of  a  diark  b^y  between 
the  object  and  the  retina.  It  is  arranged 
l>y  CuUen  m  the  class  localeB,  and  onler 
4f»^t9theiUt,  The  species  of  caligo  are 
distioguished  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  interposed  body:  thus  caligo  leruit^ 
caligo  comett,  caUgo  fnifdlla,  caMgo  Jnano- 
f^m,  and  caHgo  palpebrarum, 

Calioo  U2ms.  Glaucoma  WoulhouiL 
The  true  cataract.   Seit  Cataract. 
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CkLieoctnOnx,  An  Opacity  of  thee 
See  Caligo. 

Ciueo  FUPiLLiB.  Synchyoit,  Jlmyom, 
Blindness  from  obstruction  in  the  pupil. 
Ste  CaUgo. 

'Calioo  HUMommi.  Glaucoma  Vogelii. 
Blindness  from  a  fault  in  the  humours  of 
the  eye.    See  CaUgo. 

Calioo  palpebraeitx.  Blindness  from 
a  disorder  in  the  eyelids.    See  Caligo. 

Calibacba.  The  cassia-lignea,  or  cassia- 
tree  of  MaUibar. 

Caux lA.  The  lapis  calaminaris. 

CALDL  {CaUx^iciti m. ;  from  UMXvwItti 
to  cover.)     Cahjx. 

1.  The  term  calix  is  given  to  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  tiMS  papiUx  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  human  kidney. 

2.  The  name  of  the  case,  or  sheath,  in 
which  the  flower  of  planta  is  concealed  be- 
fore it  expands. 

Calljsvx.  (From  KmXXvf»^  to  adorn.) 
CaUiton.  The  gills  of  a  cock,  which,  Galen 
says,  is  food  not  to  be  praised  or  con- 
demned. 

Callsita.   a  kind  of  salt-petre. 

Calli.   Nodes  in  the  gout.   Gakn, 

Callta.  TFrom  »«xor,  beautifliL)  A 
name  of  the  chamomile. 

CAixiBLXPHAmA.  (From  mxo;,  good, 
and  iS\c<^«{of ,  the  eyelid.)  Medicines,  or 
compositions,  appropriated  to  the  eye- 
lids. 

Cauicrxas.  (From  lutxoc,  good»  and 
a^Mf,  meat;  so  named  from  its  deli- 
cacy as  food.)  The  pancreas,  or  sweet- 
bread. 

CALLieoiruif.  (From  Kstxof,  beaatifol,  and 
vovv,  a  knot,  or  ioint ;  so  named  from  its 
being  handsomely  jointed,  like  a  cane.) 
The  polygonum,  or  knot-grass. 

Callionabchus.  The  Gaulish  name,  in 
Marcellus  Empiricus,  for  tussilago,  or 
coU's'foot. 

Callioxt.   a  kind  of  night-shade. 

CALLtPHTLLUM.  (From  MAAoc,  beauty, 
and  <^AAov,  a  leaf)  The  herb  adiantum,  or 
maidenhair.    See  Adiantum, 

Callistbuthia.  (PromMUof,  good,  and 
r^t/doc,  a  sparrow  t  because  it  was  said  to 
flitten  sparrows.)  A  fig  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  of  a  good  taste. 

Callitbicox.  (From  ««jcxoc,  beaut}*, 
and  3^<^,  hair;  so  named  because  it  has  the 
appearance  of  long,  beautiful  hair,  or,  ac- 
cording^ to  luittleton,  because  it  nourishes 
the  hair,  and  makes  it  beautifiiL)  The 
herb  maidenhair. 

Calloitx.  (From  »<xof,  fiur.)  Hippo- 
crates uses  this  word,  to  signify  that  de- 
cency and  gravity  of  character  and  deport- 
ment which  it  is  necessary  that  all  medi- 
cal men  should  be  possessed  of. 

CALLOSITAS.  Callosity,  or  preterna- 
tural hardness. 

CALLOUS.  A  surgical  term,  signify- 
ing hardened  or  indurUed ;  4kus  the  tii^ 
lous  edges  of  ulcers. 
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«AL.LUS.    CbArm. 

1  The  bony  matter  deposited  between 
the  divided  ends  of  broken  bones,  about 
the  fourteenth  day  after  the  fracture. 

3.  A  preternatural  hardness,  or  indura- 
tion, of  any  fleshy  parts. 

CAiACATAKim.  (Prom  uatxef,  beatftiiid, 
and  ««7fltvov,  a  cup ;  so  called  hem  the  beau- 
ty of  its  flower  and  shape.)  The  papaver 
rhxas,  or  wild  poppy. 

Caloxxlaitos  torqukti.  So  Riveriiu 
calls  a  purgative  medicine,  composed  of 
calomel  and  scammony. 

Cacomklas.  (From  jmaoc,  good,  and 
fiUKAf,  black ;  from  its  virtues  and  colour. 
I'he  preparation  called  ^throp's  mineral, 
or  hifdnxrgyrui  cum  Btdphtre^  was  formerly 
and  properly  so  named.  But  calomel  now 
means  a  white  preparation  of  sublinned 
mercury.)     9eit  Snimwrku hydrargyru 

CAl/>RIC.  .  {Cahnam ;  from  ealtr^ 
heat.)    Heat    Igneous  fluid. 

Heat  and  cold  are  perceptions  of  which 
we  acquire  the  ideas  from  the  senses ;  they 
indicate  only  a  certain  state  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  independent  of  any  exterior 
object  But  as  these  sensations  are  for  the 
most  part  produced  by  bodies  around  us, 
we  consider  them  as  causes,  and  judging 
by  appearances,  we  applv  the  terms  hot,  or 
if6/,  to  the  substances  themselves ;  calling 
h6i&  bodies  hot^  which  produce  in  us  the 
seosatbn  of  heat,  and  those  c^ld^  which 
oommui^te  the  contrary  sensation 

This  Ubbigutty,  though  of  little  conse- 
()uence  in  tl^  common  aflurs  of  human 
kfe,  has  led  unavoidably  to  confusion  and 
perplexity  in  philosophical  discussions.  It 
was  to  prevent  this,  that  the  framers  of  the 
new  nomenclature  adopted  the  word  e€do- 
rie,  which  denotes  that  vrhich  produces 
the  sensation  of  heat 

Theories  of  Heat. 

Two  opinions  have  lon^  divided  the  phi- 
losophical world  ooncenung  the  nature  of 
heat 

1.  The  one  is :  that  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  heat,  is  a  real,  or 
distmct  substance,  universally  pervading 
nature,  penetrating  the  particles  or  pores 
of  all  bodies,  with  more  or  less  facility, 
and  in  different  quantities. 

This  substance,  if  applied  to  oar  system 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  it  already 
contains,  warms  it,  as  we  call  it,  or  pro* 
duces  the  sensation  of  hnt ;  and  henoe  it 
\um  been  called  caforicer  cakrijie. 

3.  The  other  theory  eoBoeming  heat  is; 
that  the  cause  which  pcodaees  that  sensa- 
tion, is  no/  a  separate  or  setf-existing  sub- 
stance ;  but  that  it  is  nmniy  like  graivity, 
1  that  it 


A|>ropertrofmatter;  and 

in  aspecinc  or  peemMar  tmtitm,  frvi^aiUn 

of  the  partidetof  bodies. 

The  argsments  in  fiii;voar  of  the  first  the- 
cry  have  been  prinoipally  deduced  frooi 
the  eroIatiQOy   and   abtorption  of  heat 


during  cbbhical  corobinatioos ;  those  of 
the  Utter,  are  chiefly  founded  on  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  by  friction.  For  it  has 
been  observed,  that  whatever  is  capable  of 
producing  motion  in  the  particles  of  any 
mass  of  matter,  excites  heat  Count  Rum- 
ford  and  Professor  Davy  have  paid  uncom* 
mon  attention  to  this  fact,  and  proved,  that 
heat  continues  to  be  evolved  from  a  body 
subjected  to  friction,  so  long  as  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  tl*e  texture  or  form  of  the  body 
be  not  altered. 

AU  the  efi^ts  of  heat,  aooordmg  to  this 
theory,  depend  therefore  entirely  on  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies. 
According  as  this  is  more  or  less  intense,  a 
higher  or  lower  temperature  is  produced ; 
and  as  it  predominates  over^is  nearly 
equal— or  inferior  to  the  attraction  of  co- 
hesion, bodies  exist  in  the  gaseous,  fluid, 
or  solid  state. 

Different  bodies  are  susceptible  of  it  in 
different  degrees,  and  receive  and  commu- 
nicate it  with  difl'erent  celerity.  From  the 
generation,  communication  and  abstraction 
of  this  repulsive  motion,  under  these  laws, 
all  tlie  phenomena  ascribed  to  heat  are  ex- 
plicable. 

Each  of  these  theories  has  been  support- 
ed by  the  most  able  philosophers,  and 
given  occasion  to  the  most  important  dis- 
putes in  which  chemists  have  beeh  enga- 
ged ;  and  have  contributed  in  a  very  parti- 
cukr  manner  to  the  advancement  of  the 
science.  The  obscurity  of  the  subject, 
however,  is  such,  that  both  parties  have 
been  able  to  advance  the  most  i^ausible 
arguments. 

Setting  aside  all  enquiries  concetning 
the  mer>ts  of  these  different  doctrines,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  general  ef- 
fects, which  heat  produces  on  dmerent  bo- 
dies. For  the  phenomena  which  heat  pie. 
sents,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  oiay 
be  investigated  with  safficient  precision, 
though  the  materiality,  or  immateriality  of 
it,  may  remain  tmknown  to  us. 
J^ahire  t(f  Heai, 

Tho9e  who  consider  heat  as  nutter,  as- 
sert that  caloric  exists  in  two  states,  name- 
ly, in  combination,  and  in  a  radiant  state, 
or  at  liberty. 

In  the  first  state  it  is  not  sensible  to  our 
organs,  nor  indicated  by  the  thermometer:  • 
it  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  body; 
but  it  may  be  brought  back  to  the  state  of 
radiant  or  sensible  heat  In  thb  state  it 
affects  aniaaals  with  the  sensation  of  heat 
It  therefore  has  been  called  sensible  or 
free  heat,  or  fire ;  and  ia  synonymous  with 
unoombined  caloric,  thermometrical  calo- 
ric, caloric  of  temperature,  interposed  ca- 
loric, Jie.  expcesaions  now  pretty  gene- 
rally superseded. 

From  the  diverut^  of  opiniooa  among 
dienuata  respecting  the  nature  of  calorie, 
several  other  expftaaioiia  have  been  faitfi^ 
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doced,  which  it  it  ptoper  to  notice.  For 
inttance,  by  specific  hetu  is  understood,  the 
relttive  quantities  of  caloric  contained  in 
^qual  wetffhts  of  different  bodies  at  the 
tame  temperature.  Latent  heat  is  the  ex- 
pression used  to  denote  that  quantity  of 
caloric  #hich  a  body  absorbs  when  change- 
ing  In  its  form.  It  is,  however,  more  pni- 
perly  called  cAloric  ofJhiUUty.  The  dispo- 
sition, or  property,  by  which  different  bo- 
dies contain  certain  quantities  of  caloric,  at 
any  temperature,  is  termed  their  capacity 
far  heat.  By  the  expression  of  abtohtte  heat, 
is  understood  the  whole  quantity  of  caloric 
which  Any  body  contains. 

Methodt  •fexeUin^  and  ciilecUnf  Heat, 

Of  the  dinerent  methods  of  exciting  heat, 
the  followin^if  are  the  most  usual : 

1.  Prwhtctiun  qf  Beat  bg  PercuuUm  or 
CoUMon. 

This  method  of  producing  heat  is  the 
simplest,  and  therefore  it  is  generally  made 
use  of  in  the  common  purposes  of  life  for 
obtaining^  fire. 

When  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  is  struck 
with  a  flint,  some  particles  of  the  metal 
are  scraped  away  from  the  mass,  and  so 
violent  is  the  heat  which  follows  the  stroke, 
that  it  melu  and  Titrifies  tliem.  If  the  frag- 
rtents  of  steel  are  caught  upon  paper,  and 
viewed  with  a  microscope,  most  Of  them 
will  be  fbund  perfect  sphemles,  and  very 
highly  polished.  Their  sphericity  demon- 
atmtes  that  they  have  been  in  a  fluid  state, 
and  the  polish  upon  their  surface,  shews 
them  to  oe  vitrified. 

No  -heat,  however,  has  been  observed 
to  follow  the  percussion  of  liquids,  nor  of 
the  softer  kind  of  bodies  which  yield  to  a 
slight  impulse. 

2.  Production  of  Beat  by  Friction. 

Heat  may  likewise  be  excited  by  mere 
friclioQ.  This  practice  is  sUU  retained  in 
some  parts  of  the  world.  The  natives  of  New 
Holland  are  said  to  produce  fire  in  this 
manner»  with  great  fiicility,  and  spread  it 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  For  that  purpose, 
^ihey  take  two  pieces  of  dry  wood ;  one  is 
a  ttidE,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  the  other  piece  is  f1at{  the  stick  they 
point  into  an  obtuse  po'mt  at  one  end,  and 
pressing  it  upon  tl)e  other  piece,  they  turn 
it  very  nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both 
hands»  as  we  do  a  chooolatenniU,  often 
shifUng  their  hands  op,  and  then  moving 
down  upon  it»  in  order  to  hierease  the  pres- 
ture  as  mudi  as  possible.  By  this  method, 
they  get  fire  In  a  few  minutes^  and  firom  the 
snialktft  spark  they  increase  it  vrith  great 
apeed  and  dexterity. 

Uxhi  bona  at  the  ana  of  a  coseh^wheel 
•re  applied  to  each  Other,  without  the  in* 
terpotition  sf  aome  unctdous  matter  to 
keep  them  from  immediate  oootaet^  they 
wiUfaecoaie  m  bol  when  the cairHafe nitis 


■ad 


[•^•Wt  as  to  set  the  wend  9h  fiie; 


fc(iB«whtd%  being  MMllbtt^  wad 


mak'mgmost  revolut'iona  in  a  ghMi  iUfiey 
will  be  most  in  danger. 

The  same  will  happen  to  mill-work,  or 
to  any  other  machinny. 

It  IS  no  uncommon  practice  in  this  coun- 
try,  for  blacksmiths  to  use  a  plate  of  iron  as 
an  extemporaneous  substitute  for  a  tinder- 
box;  for  it  may  be  hammered  on  an  anvil 
till  it  becomes  red-hot,  and  will  fire  a  brim- 
stone  match.  A  stronf^  man,  who  strikeH 
qntck,  and  keepa  turmng  the  iron  so  that 
both  sides  may  be  equally  exposed  to  the 
force  uf  the  hammer,  will  pertdrm  this  in 
less  time  than  would  be  expected. 

If,  in  the  coldest  season,  one  dense  iron 
plate  be  laid  on  another,  and  pressed  to- 
gether by  a  weight,  and  then  rubbed  upon 
each  other  by  reciprocal  motions,  they  will 
gradually  grow  so  hot  as,  in  a  short  time, 
to  emit  sparks,  mid  at  last  become  ig- 
nited. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  snbstances 
should  be  very  hard ;  a  cord  rubbed  back- 
wards and  forwards  swiftly  against  a  post 
or  a  tree  will  take  fire. 

Count  Rumford  and  Professor   Pictet 
have  made  some  very  ingenious  and  valua- 
ble experiments  concerrung  the  heat  evolv- 
ed by  friction. 
3.  Production  of  Bitot  by  Chemical  Action. 

To  this  bekKiga  the  heat  produced  b$r 
combustion.  There  are,  besides  this,  mal^ 
chemical  processes  wherein  rapid  chemi- 
cal action  takes  place,  accompaiv^  with 
a  developement  of  heat,  or  fire  iW  flame. 
4.  SokxrBeat. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  solar  rays,  when 
collected  by  a  mirror,  or  lens,  into  a  focus, 
produce  the  most  astonishing  effects. 

Dr.  Herschell  has  discovered  that  there, 
we  rays  emitted  from  the  sim,  which  have 
not  the  power  of  illuminating  or  producing 
vision ;  and  that  these  are  the  rays  which 
produce  the  heat  of  the  sobr  light* 

Consequently,  heat  ia  emitted  from  the^ 
sun  in  rays,  but  these  rays  are  not  the  same 
with  the  rays  of  light. 
5.  Production  of  Beat  by  the  Electric  Sptirk, 
and  by  Chthamtm, 

The  effects  of  electricity  are  too  well 
known  in  this  point  of  view,  to  need  any 
description. 

Galvanism  has  of  late  becooie  a  powerful 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  heat. 
Not  only  eaaily  inflammable  faibatanoes, 
such  as  phosphorus^  sulphur,  8co.  have  been 
fired,  but  likewise  gold,  stiver^  copper,  tin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  metals,  have  bean  bum!: 
by  means  of  galvanism. 

General  Egeete  ^  Beat. 

Expanaive  propertm  of  i^rat.— TMs  is  the 
first  and  most  obvious  effect  wfakh  heat 
produces  on  bodies.  Bxperienos  hitt  taught 
us  that,  at  all  times,  wlien  bodies  become 
hot,  they  increase  in  balk.  The  bodies  ck- 
perienoe  a  diMtatida  which  is  gicater  in 
proportion  to  the  atfooiimUtioft  ^  eiiw'iio^ 
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Qf,  in  other  wordi^  to  the  Intml]^  of  the 
heat.  This  is  a  geneiml  Uw,  which  hoUU 
good  as  Umg  as  the  bodies  have  suffered  no 
diange  ei^er  in  their  conibination  or  in 
the  quantity  of  their  chemical  principles. 

Tliis  power  which  heat  possesses,  con- 
sists, therefore,  in  a  eoostsnt  tendenpjr  to 
separate  .he  particles  of  bodies.  Hence 
philosophers  consider  heat  as  the  repulmne 
paver  which  acts  upon  all  bodies  whatever, 
and  which  is  in  constant  opposition  to  the 
power  of  attraction. 

The  phenomena  which  result  from  these 
mutual  actions,  seem,  as  it  were,  the  secret 
springs  of  nature.  Heat,  however,  does 
not  eipand  all  bodieb  equally,  and  we  ate 
still  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  it  follows. 
1.  Jixpantion  ^  Fbdd  BotMet  by  Beat. 
Take  a  glass  globe,  with  a  long  slender 
neck  (called  a  bolt  bead);  fill  it  up  to  the 
neck  with  water,  ardent  spirit,  or  any  other 
fluid  which  mty  be  coloiued  with  red  or 
black  ink,  in  order  to  be  more  visible,  and 
then  immerse  the  globe  of  the  instrument 
in  a  vessel  of  hot  water;  the  included  fluid 
will  instantly  begin  to  mount  into  the 
neck.  If  it  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
l}fougfat  near  the  fire,  it  will  ascend  more 
and  more,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
heated ;  but  ufxm  removing  it  from  the 
source  of  heat,  it  will  sink  again  s  a  clear 
proof  that  caloric  diUtes  it,  so  as  to  make 
]t  occupy  more  space  when  hot  than  when 
cold.  These  experiments  may»  U| 
serve  as  a  demonstration  that  heat 
j9uuf  bodies. 

It  appears  that  liquids  of  the  least  dto- 
sity  expand  most,  with  the  same  tempera^ 
ture.  Thus  hydrogen  sis  dilates  more 
with  the  same  degree  of  helit  than  atmo- 
spheric air;  atmospheric  air  more  than 
sulphuric  ether ;  ether  more  than  ardent 
spirit;  ardent  spirit  more  than  oi^;  oil 
more  than  water;  water  more  than  acids, 
and  acids  more  than  mercury.  But  if  we 
compare  the  periods  of  time  necessaiy  Ibr 
each  fluid  to  acquire  the  maxUmmn  of  rare- 
^tion  it  is  susceptible  o^  there  is  ne  law 
to  guide  us  yet  known. 
XExpanmrnirfAerifirmBo^SmbyHBOt. 
Take  a  bladder  partly  filled  with  air» 
the  neck  of  whieh  is  oloaely  tied,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  inck)sed  air  fit>m  escap- 
ing, and  kt  it  be  held  near  a  ^at.  The 
air  will  soed  begin  to  occupy  more  space, 
and  the  Madder  w'dl  become  gradnalty 
distended;  on  eentinuing  the  expansion 
of  the  air,  by  ioereasmg  the  heat,  the  bUid^ 
der  will  burst  with  a  loud  report. 

3.  Expantian  ^StUdJMet  bg  ifcati 
If  we  take  a  bar  of  Iroo,  siximlhea  bag^ 
and  put  it  into  a  fire  tiU  it  becomes  red^ 
hots  and  then  measure  it  in  this  state  ao- 
cttratdyi  it  will  be  found  l-SQth  of  an 
inch  ktofiier  than  it  wm  befbmi  thstia^ 
ahettt  laoth  part  ^f  the  whole.  That  the 
i^etal  is    [vv^iottioaeUy    expanded    ia 


breadth*  will  be  teen  }y\xjfmst  to  pass  it 
through  an  aperture  whidh  it  fitted  exactly 
when  cold,  out  which  will  not  admit  it 
when  red  hot  The  bar  is,  therefore,  in- 
creased  in  length  and  diameter. 

To  discover  the  minutest  changes  of  ex- 
pansion by  beat,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions thereof,  instruments  have  been  con- 
trived, called  JPytxmeteri,  the  sensibility  of 
which  is  so  delicate  as  to  shew  the  expan- 
iion  from  1-50000  to  1400000  of  an  inch. 

It  is  owing  to  this  expansion  of  metals, 
that  the  motion  of  timepieces  is  rendered 
erroneous ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  artists 
has  discovered  methods  of  obviating  this 
inaccuracy,  by  cmplojing  the  greater  ex- 
pension  of  one  metal  to  counteract  the 
expansion  of  another ;  this  is  effected  in 
what  is  called  the  grid-iron  pendulum. 
Upon  the  same  principle  a  particular  con- 
struction of  watches  has  been  contrived. 

The  expansion  of  meUls  is  likewise  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  that  clocks  and 
watches  vary  in  winter  and  summer,  when 
worn  in  the  pocket,  or  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  or  when  earned  into  a  hotter  or  a 
colder  climate.  For  the  number  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  are  always  in 
the  sub-duplicate  ratio  of  its  length,  and 
es  the  length  is  changed  bv  heat  and  ookl, 
the  times  of  vibration  will  be  also  changed. 
The  quantity  of  alteration,  when  consi- 
dered in  a  single  vibration,  is  exceedingly 
amdU,  but  when  they  are  often  repeated, 
it  will  be  very  sensible.  An  alteration  of 
one-thousandth  part  in  the  time  of  a  single 
vibration  of  a  pendulum  which  beats  se- 
conds, will  make  a  change  of  eighty-six 
whole  vibrations  in  twenty-four  hours. 

As  different  metals  expand  differently 
with  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  such  musi- 
caA  instraments,  therefore,  whose  parts  are 
to  maintain  a  constant  true  proportion, 
should  never  be  strung  with  different  me- 
tals, it  is  on  this  account  that  harpsichords, 
&c.  are  out  of  tune  by  a  cl^ge  of  tempe- 
rature. ^ 

Bodies  which  are  brittle,  or  which  want 
flexibility,  crack  or  break,  if  suddenly 
heated  or  cooled.  This  likewise  depends 
upon  the  expansive  force  of  beat,  stretch« 
ing  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  while 
the  other  parts,  not  being  equally  heated, 
do  not  expand  in  the  same  ratio,  and  arc 
therefore  torn  asunder  or  break.  Hence 
thin  vessels  stand  beat  better  than  thkb^ 
ones. 

Meaturemm  rf  Beat, 

Upon  the  expansive  property  of  heat, 
which  we  have  considered  before,  is  found- 
ed itt  aftificialmeasurement.  Variousmeans 
have  been  therefore  employed  to  assist  the 
imperfeotion  of  our  sensations  in  judging  of 
the  different  degrees  of  heat,  for  our  feel- 
ings muuded  afford  but  very  inaccurate  in- 
formation concerning  this  matter ;  they  in- 
dicate the  presenoe  of  Aeo^  only  when  the 
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bodies  presented  to  them  are  AoMfr  thtn 
tiie  actw  temperature  of  our  erg^s  of 
feeling.  When  those  bodies  are  precisely 
ofthe  same  temperature  with  our  body, 
which  we  make  the  standard  of  compari- 
son,  we  then  are  not  sensible  of  the  pre- 
sence of  heat  in  them.  When  their  tem- 
perature is  less  hot  than  that  of  our  bodies, 
their  contact  eivqi  us  wliat  is  called  the 
sensation  of  cold 

The  effects  of  heat  upon  material  bodies 
in  general,  which  are  easily  visible  to  us, 
afford  more  precise  and  determinate  indi- 
cations of  the  intensity,  than  can  be  de- 
rived from  our  feelings  alone.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  philosophy  and  artist  has 
therefore  furnished  us  with  instruments  for 
measuring  the  relative  heat  or  temperature 
of  bodies.  These  instruments  are  called 
TTiermometera  and  Pyromettrt.  By  these, 
all  degrees  are  measurable,  from  the 
slightest,  to  that  of  the  most  intense 
heat 

1.  JSTature  of  the  Thermometer, 

A  thermometer  is  a  hollow  tube  of  glass, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  blown  at  one  end 
in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  globe.  The  bulb 
and  part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mer- 
cury, which  is  the  only  fluid  which  expands 
equally.  When  we  immerse  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  in  a  hot  body,  the  mer- 
cury expands,  and  of  course  ritet  in  the 
tube ;  but  when  we  plunge  it  «into  a  cold 
body,  tlie  mercury  contracts,  and  of  course 
falls  in  the  tube. 

The  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates, 
therefore,  an  increase  of  heat ;  its  falling, 
a  diminution  of  it ;  and  the  quantity  which 
it  rises  or  falls,  denotes  the  proportion  of 
increase  or  diminution.  To  tacilitate  ob- 
servation, the  tube  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  called  degrees. 

Further,  it  we  plunge  a  thermometer 
ever  so  often  into  melting  snow  or  ice,  it 
will  alwayg  sund  at  the  same  point  Uence 
we  learn  that  mow  or  ice  always  begins  to 
melt  at  the  same  temperature. 

If  we  plunge  a  thermometer  repeatedly 
into  water  kept  boiling,  we  find  that  the 
mercury  rises  up  to  a  certain  point.  This  is 
therefore  the  point  at  which  water  always 
boils,  provided  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere be  the  same. 

There  are  four  different  themBometers 
used  at  present  in  Europe,  differing  from 
each  other  in  the  number  of  degrees  into 
which  the  space  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  is  divided.  These  are  Fah- 
renheit's, Reaumur's,  Celsius's,  and  De- 
lisle's. 

The  thermometer  unifomly  used  in  Bri- 
tain, is  Fahrenheit's ;  in  this  the  freezing 
point  is  fixed  at  32^— the  boitii^  point,  at 
212®  above  0°— or  the  part  at  which  both 
^  ascending  and  descending  series  of  num- 
bers oonunence. 

In  the  tfaermoBieter  which  WM  fim  con- 


structed  by  Beaimnir,  the  scile  is  Prided 
into  a  smaller  number  of  degrees  upon  the 
same  length,  and  contains  not  more  than 
80°  between  the  freezii^  and  the  boiling 
pobiU.  The  fioeeztng  point  is  fixed  in  this 
thermometer  precisely  at  0°,  the  term  be- 
tween  the  ascending  and  the  descendinr 
series  of  numbera  100  b  the  number  ofthe 
degrees  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiU 
ing  points  in  the  scale  of  Celsius ;  which 
has  been  introduced  into  France,  since  the 
revolution,  under  the  name  of  the  Centi- 
^^rade  thennoiiieierl  and  the  freezing  point 
IS  in  this,  as  in  the  thermometer  of  Reau- 
mur, fixed  at  0°.  One  degree  on  the  scale 
of  Fahrenheit,  appears,  from  this  account, 
to  be  equal  to  4.9ths  of  a  degree  on  that  of 
Reaumur,  and  to  5  9ths  of  a  degree  on 
that  of  Celsius. 

The  space  in  Drfisle's  thermometer  be- 
tween the  freezing  and  boiling  poinU  is  di- 
vided into  150®,  but  the  graduation  begins 
at  the  boiling  point,  and  iiicrease«  towards 
the  freezing  point  The  boiling  point  is 
marked  0,  the  freezing  pomt  150'.  Hence 
180F:-U0D,  or6F:-5D.  To  re- 
duoe  the  degrees  of  Delisle's  thermometer 
under  the  boiling  point  to  those  of  Fahren- 
heit; we  have  F:- 212  — 6-5  D;  to  re- 
duce  those  above  the  boiling  point  F: 
—  212  — 6-5  D.  Upon  the  knowledge  of 
this  proportion  it  is  easy  for  the  student  to 
reduce  the  degrees  of  any  of  these  thermo- 
meters^to  the  d^rees  of  any  other  of 
them.  ^ 

2.  JVWwrc  of  the  Pyrometer. 

To  measure  Chose  higher  degrees  of  heat 
to  which  the  thermometer  cannot  be  ap. 
plied,  there  have  been  other  instruments 
invented  by  different  philosophers  :  these 
are  called /^roweicrf.  The  most  celebrated 
instrument  of  this  kind,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  into  general  use,  is  that  in- 
vented by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Wedg. 
wood. 

This  instrument  is  also  sufficiently  sim- 
ple. It  consisU  of  two  pieces  of^  brass 
fixed  on  a  pUte,  so  as  to  be  ^-lOths  of  an 
inch  asunder  at  one  end,  and  3-lOths  at  the 
other ;  a  scale  is  nuvked  upon  them,  which 
is  divided  into  240  ecjual  parts,  each  l-lOth 
of  an  inch ;  and  with  this  his  gauge,  are 
fiirnished  a  sufficient  number  of  p'leees  of 
baked  day,  which  must  have  been  pre- 
pared  in  a  red  heat,  and  must  be  of  given 
dimensions.  These  i>ieces  of  clay,  thus 
prepared,  are  first  to  be  applied  cold,  to  the 
rule  of  the  mige,  that  there  may  no  mis- 
take  take  plMe  in  regard  to  their  dimen- 
sions.  Then  any  one  of  them  is  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  which  is  to  be  measured, 
till  it  shall  have  been  completely  penetrated 
by  it  It  is  then  removed  and  applied 
to  thegmuffe.  Thedifierenoe between  its 
former  and  its  present  dimensions,  wdl 
shew  how  much  it  has  shrunk  $  and  will 
conaequently  indicate  to  what  degiee  the 
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intensity  of  the  beat  to  which  it  wu  ex- 

poaed,  amounted. 

High  teniperfttures  can  thus  be  aseertain- 
ed  with  accuracy.  Each  degree  of  Wedg- 
wood's pyroiDeter  is  equal  to  130P  of  Fah- 
renheitV 

Eaeceptimu  u  the  Expmuian  by  Heat. 

PhUosophers  hate  noticed  a  few  ei<;ep- 
tions  to  the  Uw  of  heat  expanding  bodies. 
For  instance;  water,  when  cooled  down  to 
the  ireeiing  point,  instead  of  contracting 
on  the  fiurtber  deprivation  of  heat,  actually 
expands. 

Another  seeming  exception  is  manifested 
in  alumine,  or  clay;  oUiers  occur  in  the 
case  of  cast*iroo,  and  various  other  metals. 
Alumine  contracts  on  being  heated,  and 
Mst-iron,  bismuth,  &c  when  fully  iused, 
are  more  dense  than  when  solid ;  for,  as 
sson  as  they  become  so,  they  decrease  in 
density,  thev  expand  in  the  act  of  cooling, 
and  hence  the  sharpness  of  figures  upon 
iron  which  has  been  cast  in  moulds,  com- 
pared to  that  of  other  metals 

Some  philosophers  have  persuade  them- 
selves  that  these  exceptions  are  only  afpO' 
rent,  but  not  really  true.  They  say  when 
water  freezes,  it  assumes  a  crystalline  form, 
the  crystals  cross  each  other  and  cause  nu- 
merous vacuities,  and  thus  the  ice  occupies 
iDore  space.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
fused  iron,  bisnuith,  and  zinc.  The  con- 
traction of  clay  is  owing  to  the  loss  of 
water,  of  which  it  loses  a  part  ^  every 
increased  degrree  of  temperature  nitherto 
tried ;  there  is  therefore  a  loss  of  matter ; 
and  a  reduction  of  volume  must  fdllow. 

Mr.  Tilloch  has  published  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  received  doctrines  respecting 
heat  and  caloric,  in  which  these  truths  are 
more  fully  considered,  toeether  with  many 
other  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  heat. 

£gual  Ditiributum  of  Heat, 

If  at  number  of  bodies  of  different  tem- 
peratures are  placed  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  will  all  at  a  certain  time  ac- 
quire a  ten)perature,  which  is  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  different  substances; 
the  caloric  of  the  hottest  body  will  diffuse 
itself  among  those  which  are  heated  in  a 
less  degree,  till  they  have  all  acquired  a 
cerUin  temperature.  Thus,  if  a  bar  of 
iron  which  has  been  made  red-hot  be  kept 
in  the  open  air,  it  does  not  retain  the  heat 
which  it  had  received,  but  becomes  gra- 
dually  colder  and  colder,  till  it  arrives  at 
tbe  temperattu«  of  the  bodies  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  other  hand ;  if  we  cool 
down  the  iron  bar  by  keeping  it  for  some 
time  covered  with  snow,  and  then  carry  it 
into  a  warm  room,  it  does  not  retain  its 
low  temperature,  but  becomes  gradually 
hotter,  tdl  it  acauires  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  in 
the  one  instance  the  temperature  is  bwer- 
ed,  and  in  the  other  it  is  nused. 
These  changes  of  temperature  occupy  a 


longer  or  ashorter  tirae^  aecovding  to  th« 
nature  of  the  body,  but  they  always  take 
pUoe  at  last.  Thia  law  itself  is,  indeed^ 
familiar  to  every  one:  when  we  wish  4o 
beat  a  body,  we  carry  it  towards  the  fire ; 
when  we  wish  to  cool  it,  we  surround  it 
by  cold  bodies. 

Prtpagration  ^  Heat. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  bodies  of 
higher  temperature  than  others  are  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  the  heat  is 
propagated  from  the  first  to4be  second, 
or  the  colder  body  deprives  the  warmer 
of  its  excess  of  heat.— We  shall  now  see 
that  some  bodies  do  so  much  more  quickly 
than  others.  Through  some  bodies  calorie 
passes  with  undiminished  velocity,  through 
others  its  passage  is  prodinously  retarded. 

Thia  dbpositum  of  bodies  of  admitting, 
under  equal  circumstances,  the  refrigera- 
tion of  a  heated  body  within  a  shorter  or  a 
longer  time,  is  called  the  power  i^  conduct- 
ing  heat ;  and  a  body  is  said  to  be  a  better 
or  'Bwrce  conductor  of  heat,  as  it  allows  the 
refrigeralioQ  to  go  on  quicker  or  slower. 
Those  bodies,  therefore,  which  possess  the 
property  of  letting  heat  pass  with  facility, 
are  called  jW  conductore  /  those  through 
which  it  passes  with  difficulty,  are  called 
bad  conditctare,  and  those  through  which  it 
does  not  pass  at  all,  are  called  run  cmduc' 
tare:  thus  we  say,  in  the  common  lan- 
guage, some  bodies  are  warm,  or  capable 
of  preserving  warmth ;  and  from  this  arises 
the  great  difference  m  the  sensation  ex- 
cited by  different  bodies,  when  applied  at 
the  same  temperature  to  our  organs  of 
feeling.  Hence,  if  we  immerse  our  hand 
in  mercury,  we  feel  a  grater  sensation  of 
cold  than  when  we  immerse  it  in  water, 
and  a  piece  of  metal  appears  to  be  much 
colder  than  a  piece  of  wood,  though  their 
temperatures,  when  examined  by  means  of 
the  thermometer,  are  precisely  the  same. 

It  is  probable  that  all  solids  conduct 
heat  in  some  degree,  though  they  differ 
very  much  in  their  conducting  power. 
Metals  are  the  best  conductors  ot  heat; 
but  the  conducting  powers  of  these  sub- 
stances are  by  no  means  equal.  Stones 
seem  to  be  the  next  best  conductors.  Glass 
conducts  heat  very  slowly ;  wood  and  char- 
coal still  slower ;  and  feathers,  silk,  wool, 
and  hair,  are  still  wor>e  conductors  than 
any  of  the  substances  yet  mentioned. 

The  best  conductors  of  electricity  and 
galvanism  are  also  the  best  conductors  of 
beat 

JSa^^'mcn/.— Take  a  number  of  straight 
wires,  of  equal  diameters  and  lengths,  but 
of  different  meuls ;  for  instance,  gold,  sil- 
ver,  copper,  iron,  &c. ;  cover  each  of  them 
with  a  thin  coat  of  wax,  or  tallow,  and 
plunge  their  extremities  into  water,  kept 
bo'iliog,  or  into  melted  lead«  The  meltiil^ 
of  the  coat  of  wax  will,  shew  that  caloric 
is  more  quicklv  transmitted  through  some 
metals  than  others. 
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It  11  on  th'w.  •eeount  ako,  that  the  end 
of  a  glass  rod  may  be  kept  red-hot  for  a 
long  tinie,  or  even  melted,  without  any  in- 
oonvenience  to  the  hand  which  holda  the 
other  extremity ;  though  a  similar  metallio 
rod,  heated  in  the  same  manner,  would 
very  soon  become  too  hot  to  be  held. 
Liquor  and  Algrtform  Bodie9  cmneif  Heat  by 

an  actual  Change  in  the  Situation  qf  their 

FarHclee. 

Count  Rwpford  was  the  first  who  prored 
that  fluids  n  general,  and  aeriibrm  bodies, 
confey  heat  on  a  different  prinoipte  fhmi 
that  observed  in  solids.  This  opinion  is 
pretty  generaUy  admitted,  though  various 
mgenious  experiments  have  Men  made 
by  different  philosophers  to  prove  the 
contrary.  In  water,  for  instance,  which 
is,  in  tlie  strictest  sense  of  the  woid,  a 
perfect  nojpconductor  of  heat,  the  Count 
has  proved  that  caloric  is  propagated  only 
in  consequence  of  the  motion  which  is 
occasioned  in  the  insuUted  and  solitary 
particles*  of  that  fluid. 

All  fluids  are  considered,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  in  a  similar  respect  as  non-oondnctore 
of  caloric.  They  can  receive  it,  mdeed, 
from  other  substances,  and  can  g^ve  it  to 
other  substances,  but  no  particle  can  either 
receive  it  from  or  give  it  to  another  par- 
tide.  Before  a  fluid,  therefore,  can  be 
heated  or  cooled,  every  particle  must  go 
individually  to  the  substance  from  which 
it  receives  or  to  which  it  ^ves  out  caloric. 
Heat  being,  therefore,  only  propagated  in 
fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  internal  mo- 
tion of  their  particles,  which  transport  the 
heat;  the  more  rapid  these  motions  are, 
the  more  rapid  is  the  communication  of 
heat  The  cause  of  these  motions  is  the 
change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid, 
occasioned  by  the  change  of  temperature, 
and  the  rapidity  is.  in  proportion  to  the 
change  of  the  specific  mvity  of  the  liquid 
by  anjr  given  change  of  temperature.  The 
following  experiment  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  theory. 

Take  a  tliin  glass  tube,  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Pour  into  the  bottom  part,  for 
abont  the  depth  of  one  iiich,  a  little 
water  coloured  with  Brazil- wood,  or  lit- 
mus,  and  then  fill  up  the  tube  with  com- 
mon water,  extremely  gently,  so  as  to 
keep  the  two  ttrata  quite  distinct  firom 
each  other.  Having  done  this,  heat  the 
bottom  part  of  the  tube  over  a  lamp  ;  the 
coloured  infusion  will  then  ascend,  and 
gradually  tinge  the  whole  fluid ;  the  water 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  may  be  made 
to  boil,  but  tlie  colouring  matter  will  re- 
main at  the  bottom  undisturbed.  iThe 
heat  cannot  act^  downwards  to  make  it 
ascend. 

By  thus  being  able  to  make  the  upper 
part  of  a  fluid  l>oU  without  heating  the 
bottom  part,  water  inay  b^  kept  b<nlinc^ 


for  a  consideraUe  time  in  aglass  tube  over 
ice,  without  melting  it. 

Other  experiments,  illustrating  the  nmt 
principle,  may  be  found  in  Count  Rum- 
ford's  excellent  Essays,  especially  in  Essay 
the  7th;  1797. 

To  this  inde&tigable  philosopher  we  are 
wholly  indebted  for  the  aboTo  hcta :  he 
was  tae  first  who  taught  us  that  aur  and 
water  were  nfearly  non-conductors.  The 
rettdts  of  his  experiments^  which  are  con- 
tained u  the  above  Essav,  are  highly  inter- 
esting ;  thev  also  shew  that  the  conducting 
power  of  miids  is  impaired  by  the  admix- 
ture of  fibrous  and  glutinous  matter. 

Count  Rumford  proved  that  ice  melted 
more  than  80  times  slower,when  boiling-hot 
water  stood  on  its  surface,  than  when  the 
ioe  was  placed  to  swim  on  the  surface  of 
thehotwftter.  Other  experimenu  shewed 
that  water,  only  eight  degrees  of  Fahmi- 
heit  above  the  freezing  point,  or  at  the 
temperature  of  forty  degrees,  melts  as 
much  ice,  in  any  given  time,  as  an  equal 
vohjDie  of  that  fluid  at  any  higher  tempe- 
rature, provided  the  water  stands  on  the 
suHhce  of  the  ioe.  Water,  at  the  tempe. 
rature  of  41^,  is  found  to  melt  more  ice, 
when  standing  on  its  sur&ee,  than  boilings 
water.    . 

It  becomes  further  evident,  from  the 
Count's  ingenious  experiments,  that  of  the 
different  substances  used  in  clothing,hares^ 
fur  and  yder-down  are  the  warmest ;  next 
to  these,  beavers'  fiir,  raw  silk,  sjieep's 
wool,  cotton  wool,  and  lastly,  lint,  or  the 
scrapinn  of  fine  linen.  In  fur,  the  air  in- 
terposed  amon^  its  particles  is  so  engaged 
as  not  to  be  dnven  away  by  the  best  com- 
municated ihereto  by  the  animal  body ; 
not  being  easily  displaced,  it  becomes  a 
barrier  to  defend  the  animal  body  from  the 
external  cold.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  ^ 
those  skins  are  warmest  which  have  the 
finest,  longest,  and  thickest  fur ;  and  that 
the  fiirs  of  the  beaver,  otter,  and  other  like 
quadrupeds,  which  live  much  in  the  water, 
and  the  foathers  of  water-fowl,  are  capable 
of  confining  the  heat  of  those  animals  in 
winter,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of 
the  water  which  they  frequent  Bears,  and 
various  other  animals,  inhabitants  of  cold 
climates,  which  do  not  of^en  take  the  wa- 
ter,  have  their  fitr  much  thicker  on  their 
badks  than  on  their  bellies. 

The  snow  which  covers  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earth  in  winter,  in  high  latitudes,  is 
doubtless  desig^ned  as  a  ^'ment  to  defend 
it  against  the  piercing  winds  from  the  po- 
lar regions,  which  prevail  during  the  cold 


Without  dwelling  farther  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  truth,  we  must  briefly  re- 
mark that  the  happy  application  of  thb 
law,  satisfactorily  elucidates  some  of  the 
most  interesting  focts  of  the  flcoooomyof 
nature. 
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Theory  tf  Calorie  of  FhiidUyt  or  Latent 
Heat. 

There  are  some  bodies  which,  when  6ub- 
mitted  to  the  action  of  caloric,  dilate  to 
such  a  degree,  and  the  power  of  aggrega- 
tion subsisting  among  their  particles  is  bO 
much  destroyed  and  removed  to  such  a 
distance  by  the  interposition  of  caloric, 
that  they  slide  over  each  other  in  every  di- 
rection, and  tlierefore  appear  in  a  nuid 
state.  This  phenomenon  is  xalled  fudon. 
Bodies  tlius  rendered  fluid  by  means  of  ca- 
loric are  said  to  be  fu$ed,  or  tneltedt  and 
those  that  are  subject  to  it,  ai*e  called  Ju- 
tible. 

The  greater  number  of  solid  bodies  may, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  be  converted 
into  fluids.  Th«ia  metals  may  be  fused; 
sulphur,  renlD,  phosphorus,  may  be  melted ; 
ice  nay  be  converted  into  water ;  Sec. 

Those  bodies  which  cannot  be  rendered 
fluid  by  any  degree  of  beat  hitherto  known, 
are  called  ji^jre J,  or  infunble. 

If  the  effects  of  heat  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  can-ied  still  further  than  is 
necessary  to  render  bodies  fliiid,  vapori- 
zation begins;  the  bodies  then  become 
converted  into  the  vaporous  or  g'ateous 
4tate,  Vaporization,  however  does  not 
always  require  a  previous  fubion.  Some 
bodies  are  capable  of  being  converted  into 
the  vaporous  state,  without  previously  be- 
coming flujd,  and  others  cannot  be  vola- 
tilized at  any  temperature  hitherto  known. 

Fluidity  is  therefore  by  no  means  essen- 
tial to  any  species  of  matter,  but  always  de- 
pends on  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  ca- 
loric. Solidity  is  the  natural  state  of  all 
bodies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
every  fluid  is  capable  of  bemg  rendered  so- 
lid i^  a  due  reduction  of  temperature ;  and 
tvtry  solid  may  be  fused  by  the  agency  of 
caloric,  if  the  latter  does  not  decompose 
them  at  a  temperature  inferior  to  that 
which  would  be  necessary  for  their  fusion. 
Cahric  of  Fluidity. 

Dr.  Black  was  the  first  who  proved  that, 
whenever  caloric  combines  with  a  solid 
body,  the  body  becomes  heated  only,  until 
it  is  rendered  fluid :  or  that,  whenever  it 
has  acqui^  the  fluid  state,  its  temperature 
remains  stationary,  though  caloric  is  con- 
tinued to  be  added  to  it.  Tlie  same  is  the 
case  when  fluids  are  converted  into  the 
aeriform  or  vaporous  state. 

From  these  facts,  the  laws  of  latent  heat 
have  been  inferred.  The  theory  may  be 
i&ustmted  by  means  of  the  following  ex- 
periments. 

IT  a  lump  of  ice,  at  a  low  temperature, 
suppose  at  22^,  be  brought  mto  a  warm 


room,  it  will  become  gmdually  less  cold, 
as  may  be  discovered  by  means  of  the 
thermometer.  Afttr  a  very  short  time,  it 
will  reach  the  temperature  of  33*,  (the 
freezing  point);  but  there  it  stops.  The 
ice  then  begins  to  melt;  but  the  process 
goes  on  very  slowly.  During  the  whole  of 
that  time  its  temperature  continues  at  32**; 
and  as  it  is  constantly  surrotmded  by  warm 
air,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  caloric 
is  constantly  entering  into  it ;  yet  it  does 
not  become  hotter  till  it  is  changed  into 
water.  Ice,  therefore,  is  converted  into 
water  by  a  quantity  of  caloric  uniting 
with  it. 

It  has  been  fotmd  by  calculation,  that  one 
pound  of  ice  in  melting  absorbs  140"  of  ca- 
loric, the  temperature  of  tlie  water  pro- 
duced still  remaining  at  32^. 

This  fact  may  be  proved  in  a  direct  man- 
ner. 

Take  one  pound  of  ice,  at  32  degrees 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  put  it  into 
a  wooden  howl,  and  pour  over  it  gradually, 
one  pound  of  water,  heated  to  172  de^. ; 
all  the  ice  wiH  become  melted,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  fluid,  if  examined  by 
a  thermometer,  will  be32deg.;  140  ^e^. 
of  caloric  are  therefore  lost,  and  it  is  this 
quantity  which  was  requisite  to  convert  the 
ice  into  water. 

This  caloric  has  been  called  latent  caloric, 
or  rather  caloric  of  fluidity,  because  its 
presence  is  not  measurable  by  the  thernM>- 
meter. 

Dr.  Black  has  also  ascertained,  by  experi- 
ment, that  the  fltiidity  of  melted  wax,  tal- 
low,  spermaceti,  metals,  &c.  is  owing  to 
the  same  cause ;  and  Ladriani  proved  that 
this  is  the  case  with  sulphur,  alum,  nitrate 
of  potash,  &c. 

We  consider  it,  tlierefore,  as  a  general 
law,  that  whenever  a  solid  is  converted 
into  a  fluid,  it  combines  with  caloric,  and 
that  is  the  cau»e  of  fluidity. 

On  the  strdden  transition  of  solids  into 
fluids,  is  founded  the  well  known 
Production  of  Artificial  Coid,  by  Mean$  of 
Frifforijic  Mixtures. 
A  nun^ber  of  experiments  have  been 
lately  made  by  diffrrent  philosophers,  in 
order  to  prodtice  artificial  cold.  And  as 
these  methods  are  otlen  employed  in  chy- 
mistry,  with  a  view  to  expose  bodies  to 
the  influence  of  very  low  temperatures,  we 
shall  enumerate  the  different  substances 
which  may  be  made  use  of  for  that  pur- 
pose, artd  the  deg^rees  of  cold  which  they 
are  capable  of  producing.  We  are  indebt- 
ed for  them  to  Pepys,  Walker,  and  LOf 
witz.  • 
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A  TABLE  OF  FREEZING  MIXTURES. 


Atixturet. 
Moruite  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash       • 
Water 

Spalls 
5 
.      16 

Thermometer  ainkt 
From  50»  to  10» 

Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  poUsh 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Water        .... 

5 

5 

8 

16 

From  SO**  to  4» 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Diluted  nitric  acid     - 

3  parts 
3    • 

From  5(y*  to  3*» 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Mmiatic  acid     - 

8  paru 
5        , 

Fr(jm  50*  to  0^ 

bnow         .        .        -        - 
Muriate  of  soda 

1  pan 

From  32°  to  0^ 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda 

2  parts 

From  0*>  ro  — ^o. 

Snow,  or  pounded  tee 
Muriate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  ammonia  and 
Nitrate  of  potash 

1  part 
5 

5 

From  — 5<>  to  — 18». 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 

12parU 
5 

From  — 18«  to  -25". 

Snovr,  and 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

From  0®  to  — 46*. 

Muriate  of  lime 

Snow        -        -        -        , 

3  parts 
2 

From  Z2^  to  —  iO®. 

Potash     .        -     .  . 
Snow         .        -        -        , 

4  parts 
3 

From  32<>  to  —  SI**. 

Snow         .... 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
Diluted  nitric  acid     - 

2  parts 

From—10<>  to  — 560. 

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

.        1  part 

From  20®  to  —  60^ 

Muriate  of  lime 
Snow         ... 

2  pans 

From  0*>  to  —  66*>, 

Muriate  of  lime 
Snow 

3  pans 

From— 40«»to  — 73«>. 

Diluted  sulphuric  aci|l 
Snow         -        -        - 

10  parts 

Fiom  — 68oto  — 91*>. 

Niirate  ot  ammonia 

Water      - 

Ipart 

From50«to4«. 

Niirate  of  ammooia 
Carbonate  of  soda     - 
Water       - 

1  pan 

From  50^  to  3«. 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash 
.    Diluted  nitric  acid 

6  parts 

From  50«  to  10«». 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

6parto 

From  50«>  to  14•^ 

Phosphate  ot  soda     • 
Diluted  nitric  acid    • 

9  paru 

From50«tol2^ 

Phosphate  of  soda     • 
Nitrate  of  ammonia  • 
Dihited  nitric  acid    - 

9paru 

Fh>m  50«>  to  21<'. 

Sulphate  of  soda 
_  DUuted  sulphuric  acid 

Sparts 

From50«>to3<». 
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Mmagemm  ^f  the  pneeSm^  MatHum  j9t  upon  ezaminttioti  it  femd  not  to  be  kott«r 

pffhicing  C9id,  than  boiiing  water.    The  caloric  h  tbeie- 

To  produce  Uie  efiecu  before  atated,  the  fore  absorbed  by  the  iteam,  and  although 

ialti  mutt  1^  reduced  to  powder,  and  con-  what  ia  to  abtorbed  is  absolutely  necesaaiy 

tain  their  full  quantitjr  of  water  orcr)ttal.  for  the  conTcrsion  of  water  into  the  form 

Gzation.    The  Tebtel  in  which  the  freezing  of  8team»  it  does  not  increase  its  tempera- 

nixture  is  made  should  be  Tenr  thm,  and  ture,  and  is  theribre  not  appreciable  by  the 

junt  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  the  mate-  thermometer. 

rials  should  be  mixed  together  as  ezpedi-  This  conclusion  it  further  strengthened 

tiou^ly  as  possible,  taking  care  to  stir  the  by  the  heat  given  out  by  steam  on  its  being 

mixture  at  the  same  time  with  a  rod  of  condensed  by  cold.    This  is  particularly 

gla^s  or  wood.  manifested  in  the  condoisation  of  this  fluid 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  eflTect,  the  in  the  process  of  distilling,  where*  upon 

materials  ought  to  be  fint  cooled  to  the  ezamming   the  refrigeratory,    it  will   be 

temperature  marked  in  the  tabkt  by  in-  found  ttuit  a  much   greater  quantity  of 

troducing  ihem  into   some  o\  tne  other  caloric  is  communicated  to  it,  than  could 

fHgonfic  mixture**,  and  then  mingling  them  possibly  have  been  transmitted  bv  the  calo- 

together  in  a  aimil^  miAure.    If,  tor  in.  ric  which  was  sensibly  acting  before  the 

stance,  we  wish   to  proXice— »46^,  the  condensation.    This  iifay  be  easily  ascer- 

SQow  and  dduted  nitric  acid  ought  to  be  tamed  by  observing  ^he  quantity  of  calorie 

cooled  down  to  0**,  by  putting  the  vessel  communicated  to  ilie  water  in  the  n^fHge- 


which  contains  each  of  tnem  mto  the  fifth 
fi«ezing  mixture  in  the  above  lable,  before 
they  are  mingled  togetlier.  If  a  more  in- 
tense  cold  be  required,  the  maieriahi  to 
produce  it  are  to  be  brougfht  to  the  proper 


ratoiy  of  a  still,  by  any  given  quantity  of 
liquid  tliat  passes  over. 

1-  The  boiling  points  of  different  fluids 
are  influenced  by  atmosfSheric  pressure* 

The  boiling  point,  or  the  conversion  of 


temperature  by  being  previously  placed  in    fluids  into  gases,  always  takes  p' ace  at  cer< 
*!. J  £ 1 ^y^  temperatures,  which  is  different  in  dif- 

ferent fluids,  provided  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  be  the  same. 

Put  any  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether 
into  a  Florence  flask,  suspend  a  thermo- 
meter in  it,  and  hold  the  flask  over  an 
Argand*s  lamp,  the  ether  will  immediately 


the  second  freezing  mixture. 

This  process  is  to  be  continued  till  the 
required  degree  of  cold  has  been  pro- 
eurtd. 

Cotrverntn  rf"  St&dt  and  Fluidt  into  the 
A'drifrrm  or  Gateotta  State. 

We  have  seen  before,  that,  in  order  to 


render  «olids  fluid,  a  certain  quantity  of  be»n  to  boil,  and  the  thermometer  will 
caloric  it  necessary,  which  combines  with  indicate  98^  if  the  ether  has  been  highly 
the  body,  and  therefore  cannot  b^  meaituied    rectified. 


by  the  thermometer ;  we  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  proTe,  that  the  same  holds  good  in 
respect  to  the  conversion  of  solids  or  fluids 
mto  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  state. 

Take  a  snuU  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia*  miroduce  it  into  a  retort,  the 
neck  of  which  is  directed  under  a  cylinder 
filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  a  basin 
of  the  same  fluid.    On  applying  heat  to  the 


If  high^  rectified  ardent  spirit  is  heat- 
ed in  «  kimiUr  manner,  the  thermometer 
will  rise  to  176^,  and  there  remain  sta- 
tionary. 

If  water  is  substituted,  it  will  rise  to 
2t2*. 

If  strong  nitrout  acid  of  commerce  be 
made  use  of,  it  will  be  found  to  boil  at 
348^  i— sulphuric  acid  at  546*^  {—and  mer- 


body  of  the  retort,  the  carbonate  of  ammo-  cury  and  linseed-oil  at  600^,  &c. 

nia  will  be  voUtilized,  it  will  expel  the       3.  The  boiling  point  of  fluids  it  retarded 

mercury  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  become  by  pressure. 

an  invisible  gas,  and  would  remain  so,if  itt       Mr.  Watt  heated  water  under  a  strong 

temperature  was  not  lowered.  pressure  to  400^.  Yet  still,  when  the  pres- 

The  tame  ia  the  case  with  benzoic  add,  tnre  was  removed,  only  part  of  the  water 

eamphire,  and  various  other  substances.  was  converted  into  vapour,  and  the  tem- 

All  fluids  mav   by  the  application   of  perature  of  this  vapour,  as  well  as  that  of 

heat  be  converted  mto  an  aSrifbrm  elastic  the  remainmg  fluid,  waa  no  more  than  213^. 

state*  There  was  therefore  188^  of  caloric  sud- 

When  we  consider  water  in  a  boiling  denly  lost  This  caloric  was  carried  off  by 

ttate,  we  find  that  this  fluid,  when  examined  the  steam.    Now  as  onlv  about  one-fifUi  of 

by  the  thermometer,  is  not  hotter,  after  the  water  waa  converted  into  steam,  that 

boiling  several  hours,  than  when  it  btsgan  steam  must  contain  not  only  its  own  188^, 

to  bQil,  though  to  maintain  it  boiling,  a  but  also  the  188*'  lost  by  each  of  the  other 

brisk  fire  must  necessarily  be  kept  up.  four  parts ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  contain 

What  then,  we  may  ask,  becomes  of  the  188  x  5,  or  about  940**.    Steam,  therefore. 

Wasted  cakNic  ?   It  it  not  perceptible  in  it  water  combined  with  at  least  940**  of 

the  water,  nor  b  it  manifSssted  by  the  caloric,  tlie  presence  of  which  is  not  Indl- 

•team ;  for  the  tteam,  if  not  compittted,  cated  by  the  thennometer. 
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3.  When  itfetaure  is  remiwed  from  the  water,  the  ice  will  adhere  to  it,  fuid  may 

•urikce  ot  bodies,  iheir  ccMweision  into  the  thus  be  drawn  oi|t  conveniently. 

f;&seous  sute  u»  greatly  facilitated,  or  their  A  person  mip^ht  be  easily  frozen  to  death 
oiling  point  is  lowered.  during  verv  warm  weather,  by  merely  pour- 
In  proof  of  this  the  following  experiments  ing  upon  his  body,  for  some  time,  sulphuric 
may  serve :  etlier,  and  keeping  him  exposed  to  a  tho* 

Let  a  small  bottle  be  filled  with  highly  rough  .draught  of  air. 

reciified    sulphuric    ether,    and    a    piece  Artificial  Refrig€rati<M. 

of  wetted  bladder  be  tied   over  its  ori-  The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  rooms  in 

fice  around  its  neck.    Transfer  it  under  the  summer  season  by  sprinkling  them  with 


the  receiver  of  an  a\r-pump,  and  take  away 
the  super-incumbent  pressure  of  the  air  in 
the  receiver  When  the  exhaustion  is  com- 
plete, pierce  tlie  bladder  by  mesna  of  a 


water,  becomes  likewise  obvious  on  this 
account. 

'/'/«?  method  of  making  ice  artificially  in  the 
Eoit'IniUe*  depends  on  tlie  same  principle. 


pointed  shdittg  wire,  passing  througli  u  Tiie  ice-makers  at  Benares  dig  piu  in  large 
collar  of  leather  which  covers  tlic  upper  open  plains,  the  bottom  of  which  they 
opening  ot  the  i-ecciver.  Having  done  tiiis,  strew  with  sugar-canes  or  dried  stems  of 
the  etlier  wMl  instantly  bejgin  to  boil,  and  maize  or  Indian  ^n.  Upon  this  bed  they 
become  converted  into  an  mvisible  gaseous  place  a  number  W  unglazed  pans,  made  of 
fluid.  so  porous  an  earth  that  the  water  pene- 

Take  a  small  retort  or  Florence  flask,  trates  Uirougli  their  whole  substance, 
fill  it  one  half,  or  less,  with  water,  and  These  pans  aro  filled  towards  evening  in 
make  it  boil  over  a  lamp ;  when  kept  tlie  winter  season  with  water  that  has 
briskly  boiling,  for  about  five  minutes,  boUed,  and  left  in  tliat  situation  till  mom- 
cork  the  mouth  of  the  retort  as  expedi-  ing,  when  more  or  less  ice  is  found  in  them, 
tiously  as  possible,  and  remove  it  from  tne  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air ; 
lamp  tliere  being  more  formed  in  dry  and  warm 

The  water,  on  being  removed  from  the  weather,  than  in  that  which  is  cloudy, 
source  of  heat,  will  keep  boiling  for  a  few  though  it  may  be  colder  to  the  human  body, 
minutes,  and  when  the  ebullition  begins  to  Every  thing  in  this  process  is  calculated 
slacken,  it  may  be  renewed  by  dipping  the  to  produce  cold  by  evaporation ;  the  beds 
retort  into  cold  water.  on   which  the  pans  are  placed  suffer  the 

The  water  during  boiling  becomes  con-  air  to  have  fi:ee  passage  to  their  bottoms ; 
verted  into  vapour;  this  vapour  expels  the  and  the  pans,  constantly  oozing  out  water 
air  of  the  vessel,  and  occupies  its  pUice  ;  on  to  their  external  surface,  are  cooled  by  the 
diminishing  the  heat,  it  condenses ;  when    evaporation  of  it. 

the  retort  is  stopped,  a  partial  vacuum  is  in  Spain,  they  use  a  kind  of  earthen  jars, 
formed ;  the  pressure  becomes  diminished,  called  buxaros,  which  are  only  half-baked, 
and  a  Itss  de^ee  of  heat  is  suHicient  to  the  earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  that  tlie 
cause  an  ebullitkon.  outside  is  kept  moist  by  tlie  water  which 

For  the  same  reason  water  may  be  made  filters  through  it,  and  though  placed  in  the 
to  boil  under  the  exhausted  receiver  at  94^  sun,  the  water  in  the  jar  becomes  as  cold 
Fuhr.  or  even  at  a  much  lower  degree ;    as  ice. 

alkohol  at  56*',  and  ether  at— 2u^.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  China  to  cool 

On  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases  wine  or  other  liquors  by  wrapping  the  bot- 
ia  founded  the  following  experiment,  by  tie  in  a  wet  cloth»  and  hanging  it  up  in 
which  water  is  frozen  by  means  of  sulphu-  the  sun.  The  water  in  the  cloth  becomes 
ric  eiher.  converted  into  vapour,  and  thtu  cold  it 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube,  four  or  five  inches    produced, 
long,  and  about  two  or  three-eighths  of  an       I'he  Blacks  in  Senegambla  have  a  similar 
incti  in  diameter,  and  a  two-oimce  bottle    method  of  cooling  water  bv  filling  tanned 
fumbhed  with  a  capillury  tube  fitted  to  its    leather  bags  with  it,  which  they  bang  up 
neck.    In  order  to  make  ice,  pour  a  little    in  the  sun ;  the  water  oozes  more  or  less 
water  into  the  tube,  taking  care  not  to     ' 
wet  the  outside,  nor  to  leave  it  moiht. 
Having  done  this,  let  a  stream  of  sulphuric 
cthei;  fall  through  tlie  capillary  tube  upon 
that  piirt  of  it  C'>ntaining  the  water,  which 


through  tlie  leather,  ^o  as  to  keep  the  out- 
ward surface  wet,  which  by  its  quick  and 
continued  evaporation  cools  the  water  re- 
.  mjrkably. 

The  winds  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 


by  this  means  will  be  converted  into  ice  in  Gulph  are  ofien  so  scorching,  tliat  travel- 

a  few  minutes,  and  this  it  will  do  even  near  lers  are  suddenly  suffocated,  unless  they 

a  fire,  or  in  the  midst  of  summer.  ccover  their  heads  with  a  wet  cloth  ;  if 

If  tiie  gloss  tube  containing  the  water  be  this  be  too  wet,  they  immediately  feel  an 

exposed  to  the  brisk  thorough  air,  or  fi-ee  intolerable  cold!,  which  would  prove  fatal 

draught  ot  an  open  window,  a  large  quan-  if  the  moi!»ture  was  not  speedily  dissipated 

tity  of  water  may  be  frozen  in  a  shorter  by  the  heat. 

time ;  and  if  a  thin  spiral  wii-e  be  iniro-  If  a  cold  vessel  is  brought  into  a  warm 

duced  prveioua  to  the  congestion  of  the  room,  particularly  where  many  people  are 
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iBflerobM,  the  outside  of  it  Will  loon  be- 
come covered^  with  a  sort  of  dew. 

Before  some  chai^fes  of  weather,  the 
stone  parementst  the  walls  of  a  house,  tlie 
balustrades  of  staircases  and  other  solid 
oiikjects,  feel  clammy  and  damp. 

In  frosty  nights,  when  the  air  abroad  is 
colder  than  *tbe  air  within,  the?  dampness 
of  this  air,  for  the  same  reason,  settles  on 
the  glass  panes  of  the  windows,  and  is  there 
frozen  into  carious  and  beautifiil  figures. 

Thus^f  and  dews  take  place,  and  in  the 
higher  regions  climtU  are  formed  frqm  the 
condensed  vapour.  ThestiU  greater  con- 
densation produces  mUtt  and-r«sn. 

Capacify  of  Bodies  fifr  contimting  ffeai. 
The  property  which  differeni  Ixidies  pos- 
sess, of  containing  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  in  equal  quantities,  either  of  mass  or 
bulk,  unequal  quantities  of  heat,  is  called 
their  capacity  for  heat.  I'he  capacities  of 
bodies  for  heat  are  therefore  considered  as 
great  or  small  in  the  ratio  as  their  tempera- 
tures are  either  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
addition,  or  diminished  by  the  deprivation 
of  equal  quantities  of  heat 

In  homogeneous  bodies,  the  quantities  of 
caloric  which  they  contain  are  m  the  ratio 
of  their  temperature  and  quantity  of  mats ; 
for  instance,  when  equal  quantities  of  water, 
oil,  or  mercury,  of  unequal  temperatures, 
are  mingled  together,  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  will  be  the  arithmeticcd  mean 
between  the  temperatures  of  the  two  quan- 
tities that  had  been  mixed  together.  It  is 
a  self-evident  truth  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  for  the  particles  of  different  portions 
of  the  same  substance  bein^  alike,  their  ef- 
fects must  be  equaL    For  mstance  ; 

Mix  a  pound  of  water  at  172*>,  with 
a  pound  at  32^  half  the  excess  of  heat 
in  the  hot  water  will  quit  it  to  go  over 
into  the  colder  portion  ;  thus  the  hot 
water  will  be  cooled  70^,  and  the  cold  will 
receive  TO**  of  temperature ;  therefore  172 
—70,  or  32+70—102  will  give  the  heat  of 
the  mixture.  To  attain  the  arithmetical 
mean  very  exactly,  several  precautions  how- 
ever are  necessary. 

When  heterogenous  bodies  of  different 
temperatures  are  mixed  together,  the  tem- 
perature produced  is  never  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  two  original  temperatures. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
quantities  of  heat  of  different  bodies,  equal 
weighu  of  them  are  mingled  toother  j  the 
experiments  for  this  purpose  bemg  in  gene- 
ral more  easily  executed  than  those  by 
which  they  are  compared  fi:om  equal 
bulks. 

Thus,  if  one  pound  of  mercury  heated 
to  110^  Fahr.  be  added  to  one  poimd 
of  water  of  44**,  the  temperature  of  the 
blended  fluids  will  not  be  changed  to 
77^,  as  it  it  would  be  if  the  •uti>lus  of  heat 
irete  divided  Mnoog  those  fluids  in  the 


proportion  of  their  quantities.    It  wiH  be 
mund  on  examination  to  be  only  47^. 

On  the  contrary ;  if  the  pound  of 
mercury  be  heated  to  44**  and  the  wa- 
ter to  110**,  then  on  stirring  them  toge- 
ther the  conmon  temperature  will  be 
107^. 

Hence  if  the  quicksilver  loses  by  this 
distribution  63^  of  caloric,  an  equal  weight 
of  water  gains  only  3**  firom  this  loss  of  63* 
of  heat.  And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  water 
loses  3**,  the  mercury  gains  63**. 

When,  instead  of  comparing  the  quanti- 
ties of  caloric  which  equal  -weightt  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  contain,  we  compare  the 
quantities  contained  in  equal  volumeo^  we 
still  find  that  the  same  difference  takes 
place.  Thus  it  is  found  by  experiment, 
that  the  quantity  of'  caloric  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  volume  of 
water  any  number  of  degrees,  is,  to  ^at 
necessary  to  raise  an  equal  volume  of  mer- 
cury, the  same  number  of  degrees  as  2  to 
I.  This  is  ihercfore  the  proportion  between 
the  comparative  quantities  of  caloric  which 
these  two  bodies  contain,  estimated  by 
their  volumes  ;and  similar  differences  exist 
with  respect  to  every  other  kind  of  matter. 

^rom  the  nature  of  the  experiments  by 
which  the  quantities  of  caloric  which  bodies 
contain  are  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that 
we  discover  "merely  the  comparative,  not 
the  absolute  quantities.  Hence  water  has 
been  chosen  as  a  standard,  to  which  other 
bodies  may  be  referred ;  its  capacity  is 
stated  as  the  arbitrary  term  of  1000,  and 
with  this  the  capacities  of  other  bodies  are 
compared. 

It  need  not  be  told  that  pams  have  been 
taken  to  estimate  on  these  experiments 
that  portion  of  heat  which  diffuses  itself 
into  the  air  or  into  tlie  vessel  where  the 
mercury  and  water  are  blended  together. 
As  however  such  valuations  cannot  be 
made  with  complete  accuracy,  the  numbers 
stated  above 'are  only  an  approximation  to 
truth. 

Sadiation  qf  Caloric, 

Caloric  is  thrown  off  or  radiates  from 
heated  bodies  in  ri^ht  lines,  and  moves 
through  space  with  inconceivable  velocity* 
It  is  retarded  in  its  passage  by  atmospheric 
air,  by  colourless  fluids,  glass,  and  other 
transparent  bodies. 

If  a  glass  mirror  be  placed  before  g  fire^ 
the  mirror  transmits  the  rays  of  light,  but 
not  the  rays  of  heat. 

If  a  plate  of  glass,  talc,  or  a  glass  vessel 
filled  with  water  be  suddenly  interposed 
between  the  .fire  and  tbe  eye,  the  rays  of 
light  pass  tlirough  it,  but  the  rays  of  caloric 
are  considerably  retarded  in  its  passage ; 
for  no  heat  is  perceived  until  the  inter* 
posed  substance  is  saturated  with  heat,  or 
has  reached  its  maximum.  It  then  ceases  to 
intercept  the  rays  of  caloric,  and  allows 
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them  to  pan  m  fiftdjr  m  the  nyt  of 
light. 

It  has  been  lately  ihewn  by  Dr.  Herachel 
that  the  rays  of  caloric  are  refrangible,  but 
lets  A>  than  the  rays  oF  light ;  and  the  same 
pbiloiopher  haa  also  proved  by  experiment, 
that  u  IS  not  only  the  rays  of  caloric  emitted 
by  the  sun,  which  are  refrangible,  but  like- 
wise the  rays  emitted  by  common  fires,  by 
candlesi  by  heated  iron,  and  even  by  hot 
water. 

Whether  the  rays  of  caloric  are  different- 
ly retracted,  in  different  mediums,  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  We  are  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  refracUd  by  all  trana- 
parent  bodies  whicli  have  been  emplo)ed 
as  bomuig  glasses. 

The  rays  of  caloric  are  ako  reflected  by 
polished  surfaces,  m  the  same  manner  as 
the  rays  of  light. 

Thu  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Lambert, 
Sausiure,  Sheele,  Fictet,  and  Utely  by  Dr. 
Herttcbc^ll. 

fixifessor  Pictet  placed  two  concave 
roeUUlic  mirrors  opposite  to  each  other  at 
the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  When  a 
hot  body,  an  iron  bullet  for  instance,  was 
placed  ill  the  fiicus  of  the  one,  and  a  mer- 
curial thermometer  in  that  of  the  other*  a 
substance  radiated  from  the  bullet ;  it 
passed  with  incalculable  velocity  through 
the  air,  it  was  reflected  from  the  mirrors^ 
it  became  concentrated,  and  influenced  the 
tiiermometer  placed  in  the  focus,  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  concentration. 

An  iron  ball,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
heated  so  that  it  was  not  luminous  in  the 
dark,  raised  the  thermometer  not  less  than 
ten  and  a  half  degrees  of  Beaumur'S  scale, 
in  six  minutes. 

A  lighted  candle  occasbned  a  rise  in  the 
thermometer  nearlv  the  same. 

A  Florence  flask,  containing  two  ounces 
and  three  drachms  of  boiling  water,  raii«ed 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  three  degrees. 
He  bUckentd  the  bulb  of  his  tlieFroometer, 
and  found  that  it  wis  more  speedily  in- 
flnenced  by  the  radiation  than  before,  and 
tet  it  roae  to  a  greater  height. 

M.  Pictet  discovered  another  very  singu- 
lor  &et ;  namely»  the  i^parem  nuhaHon  9/ 
told.  When,  lAatead  of  a  heated  body,  a 
Florence  flask  fiill  of  ice  or  snow  is  placed 
in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  the 
thermometer  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
other  immediately  descends,  and  ascends 
again  whenever  the  cold  body  is  removed. 

This  ph^omenon  may  be  explained  00 
the  supporition,  that  m>m  every  body  at 
every  temperature  caloric  radii^,  but  in 
less  quanuty  at  the  temperature  is  low ;  so 
that  in  the  above  experiment,  the  ther- 
jaometer  gives  out  more  caloric  by  radia> 
tlon,  than  it  receives  fiwm  the  body  ui  the 
opposite  focus,  and  therefore  its  tempera- 
ittre  n  lowered.  Or,  M  Pictet  baa  fuppoaed^ 


when  a  number  of  bodiei  near  to  each 
other  have  the  same  temperature,  theie  is 
no  radiation  ut  caloric,  because  in  all  of 
them  it  exists  in  a  sute  of  equal  tension  ; 
but  as  toon  as  a  body  at  an  mforior  tem- 
perature is  introduced,  the  balance  ot  ten^ 
sion  is  broken,  and  caloric  b^ns  10  radiate 
from  all  of  them,  till  the  temperature  of 
that,  body  is  raised  to  an  equality  with 
theirs.  In  the  above  experiment,  therefore, 
the  placing  tne  snow  or  ice  in  the  focua 
of  the  mirror  causes  the  raduitioo  of  ca- 
loric from  tbe  thermometer,  and  hence 
the  dimuiution  of  temperature  which  jt 
suffers. 

These  experiments  have  been  lately  1^ 
peated  by  Dr.  Young  and  Protessor  Davy, 
at  the  tlieaire  of  the  Royal  Instituuon. 
lliese  gentlemen  inflamed  phosphorus  by 
reflected  caloric ;  and  proved  that  the  heat 
thus  excited  was  very  sensible  to  the  organs 
of  feeling. 

It  IS.  therefore  evident  that  caloric  is 
thrown  oft'  hrom  bodies  in  rays  wbicli  are 
invisible,  or  incapable  of  exciting  vision, 
but  which  arc  capable  of  exciting  heat. 

These  invisible  rays  of  caloric  are  pro- 
pagated in  right  lines,  with  extreme  velo- 
city, and  are  capable  of  the  laws  of  re- 
flection and  refraction. 

The  healing  agency  however  is  different 
in  the  different  coloured  rays  of  the  pris- 
matic spectrum.  According  to  Dr.  Hers- 
cliel's  experiments,  it  follows  inversely  the 
order  &[  the  refiangibility  of  the  rays  of 
light.  Tlie  least  refrangible  poasessuig  it 
in  the  greatest  degree. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield  has  lately  made  a 
series  el  expenments  on  the  same  subject, 
from  which  we  learn  that  a  thermometer, 
havmg  iut  ball  blackened,  roae  when  pUced 
in  the  btue  ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrum 
hi  3'  Iriim  55^  to  SG^ ;  in  the  green,  in  ^ 
from  45"*  to  58^  I  in  ibeifeOew,  in  3'  from 
56*  10  6a»» ;  :n  ibe/iiff  iw,  ui  S  1-^  trom  56* 
to  7a*  J  in  the  coTifinet  oj  the  red,  hi  t 
from  dtf"  to  73  lO-^ui ;  ami  quite  out  of  the 
vkibie  itght,  in  2  from  dl""  u>  ry*". 

Between  each  of  the  observations,  the 
thermometer  was  placed  hi  the  shade  so 
long,  aa  to  sink  it  below  the  heat  to  which 
it  had  risen  in  the  preceding  observauoo, 
of  course  iu  rise  above  that  point  could 
only  be  the  effiect  of  the  ray  to  winch  it 
was  exposed.  It  was  contmtied  m  the 
focus  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  rise  t  there- 
tore  the  heats  given  are  the  greatest  effects 
of  the  several  raya  on  the  thermometer  in 
each  observation.  A  thermometer  pUeed 
constantly  m  the  shade  near  the  apparatus^ 
was  found  scarcely  to  vaiy  dimng  the 
exnerimenta. 

Sir  Ueniy  made  other  experiments  with 
thennometers  with  naked  balla,  and  with 
others  whose  balls  were  painted  white,  for 
which  we  fcfer  the  reader  to  the  jnteNstlQg 
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papmr  of  the  BaMNMt,  ftwn  wUch  the  ibm 
c^riments  are  transcribed.  • 

Tbe  colour^  rays  emitted  from  the  son 
and  combustible. bodies,  since  they  excite 
beat  and  vision,  must  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  heat-making  rays,  and  rays  of  lij;ht. 

And  as  the  rays  of  beat  and  light  ac- 
company each  other  when  emitted  firom 
himinous  bodies,  the  Telocity  with  which 
the  rays  of  caloric  move  must  be  equal  to 
that  of  light,  and  hence  its  particles  must 
be  equaQy  minute:  They  differ  however 
in  this  pailicuUr,  that  the  niys  of  light  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  vision,  and  possess 
certain  chemical  properties,  whilst  in  those 
of  caloric  the  peculiar  a^ncy  of  heat  re- 
sides. 

CALORIMETER.  An  instrument  by 
which  tbe  whole  quantity  of  absolute  heat 
existing  in  a  body  in  chenucal  union  can  be 
ascertained. 

CALTHA.  (K«A(k,  corrupted  fh)m 
X^^X"^  yellow,  fi*om  whence,  says  Yossius, 
come  outhula,  caldula,  caledula,  calendu. 
la.)    Marsh  marigold. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  PofyaiuHa.  Order, 

3.  Tbe  phsrmacopoeial  tuune  of  tbe  herb 
marigold,  so  called  from  its  colour.  See 
Cahtidula  aroenstM, 

Caltha  PALvsTiiTs.  The  marsh  mari- 
gold. The  young  buds  of  this  plant  make, 
when  properly  pickled,  very  good  substi- 
tutes for  capers. 

CAttBA  voLGAmis.  Scc  ColeHthh 
arvensU, 

Caltrula.    The  chltha  is  so  called. 

CALTmors.  A  name  of  the  Trapa  ruxtanB 
of  Liinnxus,  whose  fruit  is  said  to  be  m> 
tritious  and  demulcent,  and  to  be  useful  in 
diarrhoeas  firom  abraded  bowels,  and  against 
calculus. 

CALUMBA.  The  name  now  adopted 
by  the  London  college  of  physicians  for  the 
Colombo.    See  Cohmbo. 

Caiva.  (From  cahutt  bald.)  The  scalp 
or  upper  part  of  the  cranium  or  top  of  the 
head;  so  called  bectuse  it  often  grows 
bald  first. 

CALVARIA.  (From  cofota,  bald.)  The 
upper  part  of  the  cranium  which  becomes 
soon  bald.  It  means  all  above  the  orbits, 
temples,  ears  and  odpital  eminence. 

CALTims.  (From  caJtvut^  bald.)  Ca!^ 
vitium  Baldness ;  want  or  loss  of  hair, 
particularly  upon  tbe  sinciput 

CALX    (Xalah,iohwL    Atab.) 

1.  Chalk.    Limestone. 

2.Ume.  Calxviveu  The  London  College 
direct  It  to  be  prepared  thus:  Tske  of 
limestone  one  pouna.  Brtak  it  into  siaall 
pieces  and  heat  it  in  a  crucible  in  a  Strang 
fire  for  an  hour,  or  imtil  the  catbonic  add 
is  entire^  ^^en  o^,  so  UuK  on  X\>t  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  no  bubbles  of  gas  shall  be 
txtiicated.  Uaaemiiybemi^by  thetvM 
(vooess  firom  nelU  previously  washed  in 
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boiKng  water,  and  cleared  ftva  extraneooa 
matters.    8eeX4mr. 

Gaxx  AUTixoNii.  See  Ox^dumantimimli. 

Calx  oinf  kau  rvao.  The  preparation 
formerly  called  by  thn  name  is  now  term* 
ed,  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  potassa 
eum  calce. 

Calx  EmRAxeTRi  alba.  See  fofdrorg^ 
rui  prmtipiUUui  alhut. 

Calx  viva.    See  Calx, 

CALTPTsa.  (From  jutxvsrrtt,  to  hide.)  A 
cameous  excrescence  covering  the  hemor- 
rhoidal vein. 

Caxara.  (jtAfxtLfA,  a  vault.)  Camariitwu 
The  fornix  of  the  brain  :  also  the  vaulted 
part  of  the  atiricle  of  the  heart. 

Camarium.  (From  Kk/umpA,  a  vault) 
See  Camara. 

CAXAaoicA.  (From  MafiuLfgt^  a  vault.) 
CamaroM^  Camaraiio.  A  fracture  of  the 
skull,  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  or  vault. 

C  AXBiire.  A  tree  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
whose  bark  has  been  recommended  in  dy- 
senteries. 

Cambibba.  So  Paraselsus  calls  the  vene- 
real bubo. 

Cambivm.  (From  camUo,  to  exchange.) 
That  nutricious  humour  which  ischai^d  m- 
to  the  matter  of  which  the  body  is  composed* 

Cambodia.    See  Gambogia. 

Cajibooia  ovtta.    See  Gamiojia, 

CAMBoonxx.  (From  the  province  of  Cam- 
bogia,  whence  it  was  brought.)  See  Gam' 
bo£fia. 

CAMBBO-BBiTAinncA.  Scc  Chortamonu. 

Cambuca*  Cambuta  membrata^  So 
Paracelstis  '-^lUs  the  venereal  cancer.  Als» 
by  some  it  is  described  as  a  bubo,  an  ulcer, 
an  abscess  on  the  pudenda :  also  a  boil  in 
the  groin. 

Cambvi.  The  wild  American  myrtle  of 
Piso  and  Margrave,  which  b  said  to  be 
astringent. 

Comet  %  hay.    Set  Jtineu9  oArahu, 

CAMERA.  The  chambers  or  cavities 
of  the  eye  are  termed  cameric 

C  AX  ft  RATIO.    See  Camaroma, 

Qamss.     Comet.    Silver. 

Caxiyoa.    See  Caneila  alba, 

C AMIR  us.  A  fiimace  and  its  chimney. 
In^Rulandus  it  signifies  a  bell. 

Caxisia  romrs.  (Prom  the  Arabic 
term  hamUoK  »n  under  garment)  The 
shirt  of  the  foetus.  It  is  frequently  put  for 
the  chorion: 

Camomile.    See  Cham^emehm. 

Camomile,  Hmking.    See  CtulafmHda'. 

Oamoxilla.  '  Corrupted  from  cham». 
melum. 

Camkorvx.  {uofAfMfvt,  gida  homing 
MUM*  fjtofm,  perknat/  because,  if  eaten,  it 
brings  men  to  a  miserable  end.)  A  species 
of  monkshood.    See  Acomtwn, 

Caxfara.  a  bell.  In  Chemistry,  a  recep- 
tacle hke  a  bell,  fbr  making  sulphuric  acid ; 
thus  the  oleum  sulphuris  per  campanam. 

CAMPANULA.  (Ftom  Can^Hma,  a  bell, 
named  from  its  shape.)    "*    '  "  " 
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The  nune  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin* 
nzan  system.  Cuss,  Pentamhia.  Oitier, 
Manogymti' 

Campe.  (From  iwt^jrTw,  to  bend.)  A 
flexure  or  bending.  It  i&  also  used  for  the 
ham,  and  a  joint,  or  articutatiom 

Campeachy  wood.  See  JUgnyim  campe' 
eherue, 

Campecdhse  liosuh.  See  Lignum  Cam- 
pechente, 

Camphre.    See  Camphora. 

Omphor.     See  Camphora. 

CAMPHORA.  (Catnphura,  Arab.  The 
ancients  by  camphor  meant  what  now  is 
called  asphaltum,  or  Jews'  pitch  ;  lut^k^) 
Camphura,  Caf.  Cafar.  ligaturu  veneiit. 
Caphora.  Capur.  AlkoMor.  Aitetor,  Camphire. 
Camphor.  A  peculiar  concrete  substance 
prepared  by  distillation  from  the  Launit 
camphora  of  Linnaeus  ;—^tft.v  tripHnerviU 
lanceoluto-ovatitt  ^  tree  indigenous  to  Japan, 
where  it  grows  abundantly.  The  camphiie 
is  found  to  lod^  every  where  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  pith,  and 
knots  of  the  tree.  The  crude  camphire» 
exported  from  Japan,  appears  in  small  grey- 
ish pieces,  aiid  is  intermixed  with  various 
extraneous  matters :  in  this  state  it  is  re- 
ceived bv  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by  a  se- 
cond sublimation;  it  is  then  formifd  into 
loaves,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  to  England. 
When  pure,  it  is  white,  pellucid,  somewnat 
unctuous  to  the  touch ;  of  a  bitterish,  aro- 
matic, acid  taste,  yet  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  coolness ;  of  a  irag^rant  smell,  and 
approaching  to  that  of  rosemary,  but  much 
strong^,  it  is  totally  volatile  and  inflam- 
mable, soluble  in  vinous  spirits,  oils,  and 
the  mineral  acids ;  not  in  water,  fixed  nor 
volatile  alkaline  liquors,  nor  in  acids  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  use  of  this  im- 
portant medicine,  in  different  diseases,  is 
very  considerable.  It  has  been  much  em- 
ployed, with  great  advantage,  in  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  particulurly  in  nervous  fevers 
attended  with  delirium  and  much  watchful- 
ness. The  experienced  Werlhoff  has  wit- 
nessed its  utility  in  several  inflammatory 
diseases,  and  8pe:tks  highly  in  favour  of  its 
refirigerant  qualities.  The  benefit  derived 
from  it  in  putrid  fevers,  where  bark  and 
acids  are  contra^indicated,  is  remarkable. 
In  spasmodic  and  convubive  affections  it 
is  also  of  much  service,  and  even  in  epi- 
lepsy.  In  chronic  diseases  this. medicine  is 
likewise  employed;  and  against  rheumatism, 
arthritis,  and  mania,  we  have  several  ac- 
counts of  its  efficacy.  Nor  is  it  lest  effic  t- 
cious  when  applied  externally  in  certain 
diseases :  it  dissipates  inflammatory  tumours 
in  a  short  time ;  and  its  antlsceptic  (juality* 
in  resisting  and  during  gangrene,  is  very 
considerable.  Another  property  peculiar 
to  this  medicine  must  not,  however,  be 
omitted ;  the  power  it  possesaai  of  obvi* 
atimr  the  strangury  that  is  produced  by 
eantbaridef,  when  sprinkled  over  »  blister 


The  preparations  of  camphor  tift,  tphitnt 
cainphtfi'atu*,  oleum  campfioratum^  linimentum 
camphora,  (inctura  opii  camphorata^  and  the 
matvra  atmphorata.  Camphor  dissolved  ill 
acetic  acid,  with  some  essential  oils,  foriQs 
the  aromatic  vinegar. 

Camphorx  plobks.  The  subtile  sub- 
stance which  firat  ascends  in  subliming  cam- 
phor. It  is  nothing  more  than  the  camphor. 

Camphora  floiues  compositi.  Camphor 
shblinted  w.th  gtim  benzoin. 

CAMPHOROSMA.  (From  camphora^ 
and  ovfAMf  to  smell ;  so  called  from  its  smell- 
ing of  camphire.)  The  camphor-smelling 
phint. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnacan  8y-.tem.  Class,  Tetrandria,  Or- 
der, J^fonogynia 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  cam- 
phorala.    See  Cumphorala, 

Camphor ASMA.  (From  camphora  .*  so  call- 
ed from  its  camphor-like  smell.)  Balm  of 
Gilead.    See  Moldavica. 

Camfhorata.  Chamapeuce,  CantphoraU 
hirtuta.  CamphoroMfna  MonepeHaca,  Stink- 
ing ground.pme.  This  plant,  Camphoroama 
MompetientU  of  Linnxus  :^;/bi!ti>  hirrutk 
Unearibut,  took  its  name  ftom  its  smell  re- 
sembling so  strongly  that  of  camphor :  it 
has  been  exhibited  intemally,  in  form  of  de- 
coction, in  dropsical  and  asthmatic  com- 
plaints, and  by  some  is  esteemedin  fomen. 
tations  agains  pain.  It  b  rarely  or  ever 
used  inmodem  practice. 

CAMPHORAS.  A  salt  formed  bv  the 
union  of  the  camphoric  acid  with  difllerent 
bases :  thus,  camphorat  ofaUumin,  camphorat 
ofammoniact  6cc. 

Camphoratuji  oleum,  a  mixture  of 
olive  oil,  two  parts,  with  one  of  camphor: 
of  use  in  inflammatory  swellings  of  the 
throat,  if  mixed  with  a  proper  cataplasm, 
and  applied  to  it.  In  ascites,  when  the  ab- 
domen  is  much  distended,  if  rubbed  on 
freely  t^try  night  and  morning,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  usefiil. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  Acidum camphori- 
cum.  If  nitric  acid  be  distilled  several  times 
(h:x  or  eig-ht)  from  camplior,  a  crystallized 
salt  is  obtained,  called  the  acid  ofcamphor, 
which  reddens  syrup  of  violets  and  the  tinc- 
ture of  turnsole.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  and  it 
differs  from  oxalic  acid  in  not  precipitating 
lime  from  the  muriatic  acid.  Th«r  union  A' 
this  acid  with  different  bases  forms  what  is 
caied  camphorate*,  none  of  which  liave  yet 
been  used  medicinally. 

Camphorosma  Moirspxuxirsis.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  called  cam- 
phorata  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Cam* 
phorata, 

Caxptir.  (From  «si/ut7«,  to  bend.)  An 
inflexion  or  incurvation. 

Campulux.  (From  iut,/jt9rr»,  to  twiit 
about)  A  distortion  of  the  eyelids  or  other 
parts. 

CAxmoTD.     (Fran    mfjtsnkn,   bent. 
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A  imteniaturtl  jttctirvation»  or  recunn- 
tion  of  a  part  A  distortion  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

Campilox.     See  Can^iylotis, , 

Canabijl.    a  sort  of  medicinal  earth. 

Cavabiha  A^UATici.    See  Bident, 

Gakabib  ikdica.  See  Bmque  and  Can* 
nabU 

Canada  Baham,  See  BaUamum  Cano" 
deMe. 

Cafabis  PBJUtGROTA.    See  Cofifiii^. 

Caradsvsis.  (Brought  from  Canada.) 
A  name  of  the  copaiva  and  other  balsams. 

CAN  ALBS  SBMICIUCULARES.  Three 

semicircular  canals  placed  in  the  posterior 

part  of  the  lab^nth  of  the  ear.    They 

open  by  five  orinces  into  the  vestibulum. 

.  See  Ear, 

CAKAI.XCUXI7S.  (Dim.  of  cana&t,  a  than- 
nelj  That  blood-vessel,  which  in  a  foetus 
is  situated  between  the  pulmonary  artety 
and  the  aorla,  but  in  the  adult  is  extinct, 
is  called  the  canaliculus  arteriosus.  The 
same  as  canalis  arteriosus. 

CANALIS.  (From  Xf**^f  ">  aperture, 
or  rather  from  eanna,  a  reed.)  A  CanaJ« 
A  hollow  round  instrument  like  a  reed,  for 
emlA^cing  and  holding  a  broken  limb.  The 
hollow  of  the  spine.  Also  it  is  specjficairy 
applied  to  many  parts  of  the  body ;  as  ca- 
tuikt  venotu*. 

CANALIS  ARTERIOSUS.  CanalU  Bo^ 
uUii.  A  blood-vessel  peculiar  to  the  foetus, 
disappearing  after  birth ;  through  which 
the  blood  passes  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
into  the  aorta. 

CANALIS  NASAL1S.  A  canal  going 
from  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye  down- 
wards into  the  nose :  it  is  situated  in  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  lined  with 
the  pituitary  membauie  continued  from  the 
nose. 

CANALIS  PETITUNUS.  A  triangular 
cavity,  naturally  containing  a  moisture,  be- 
tween the  two  laminz  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  in  the  iuiterior  part,  form- 
'  ed  by  the  separation  of  the  anterior  lamina 
ftrom  the  posterior.  It  is  named  after  its 
discoverer,  M.  Petit. 

Canaus  sEMisprmos.  The  half  bony 
caiiMl  of  the  ear. 

CANALIS  VGN06US.  A  canal  pecn- 
liar  to  the  foetus,  disappearing  afier  birth, 
tluit  conveys  the  maternal  blood  from  the 
poi'ta  of  the  liver  to  the  ascending  vena 
cava, 

Canary  halm.    See  Me&tta  Turcica, 

CAifCAinTM  GR2CORUM.     See  Courbarii, 

CANCELLI.  Lattice-work ;  ^erally 
applied  to  the  reticular  substance  m  bones. 

Cahcblxus.  (From  cancer,  a  crab.)  The 
wrong  heir.  Bernard  the  hermit.  A  spe- 
cies m  cray-fish  supposed  to  cure  rheuma- 
tism,  if  nibbed  on  the  part. 

CANCER.  (From  Me^atiroc,  a  crab  {  so 
called  by  the  ancients,  because  it  exhibited 
Urge  blae  Tans  like  crab's  daws.) 


1.  The  name  of  a  diseSsie  likewise  called 
Carcinoma,  cardnot  by  the  Greeks,  iMfmt 
by  the  Romans,  because  it  eats  sway  the 
flesh  like  a  wolf.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locedee^  and 
order  tumnret*  He  defines  it  a  painful 
scirrfaus  tumour,  terminating  in  a  fatal 
ulcer.  Any  part  of  the  body  may  be  the 
seat  of  cancer,  though  the  glands  are  most 
subiect  to  it.  It  is  distinguished  according 
to  Its  sta{^  into  occ%iJ  and  open ;  by  the 
former  is  meant  its  scirrhous  state,  which 
is  a  hard  tumour  that  sometimes  remaina 
in  a  quiet  state  for  many  years.  When  the 
cancerous  action  commences  in  it,  it  is 
attended  with  frequent  shooting  pains  :  the 
skin  that  covers  it  becomes  discoloured,  and 
ulceration  sooner  or  later  takes  place ;  when 
the  disease  is  denominated  offn  cancer. 
Mr.  Pearson  says,  <*  When  a  malignant  scir- 
rhus  or  a  warty  excrescence,  hath  proceeded 
to  a  period  of  ulceration,  attended  with  ft 
constant  sense  of  ardent  and  occasionally 
shooting  pains,  is  irregular  in  its  figure,  and 
presents  an  unequal  surfa(;e ;  if  it  discharges 
sordid,  sanious  or  fetid  matter ;  if  the  edges 
of  the  'Sore  be  thick,  indurated,  and  often 
exquisitely  ^nfiil,  sometimes  inverted,  at 
other  times  retorted,  and  exhibit  a  serrated 
appearance;  and  should  the  ulcer  in  its 
prsgress  be  frequently  attended  with 
haemorrhage,  in  consequence  of  the  erosion 
of  blood-vessels  ;  there  will  be  little  hazaitl 
of  mistake  in  calling  it  a  cancerous  ulcer.**^ 
In  men,  a  cancer  most  frequently  seizes 
the  tongue,  mouth,  or  penis ;  in  women,  the 
breasts,  or  the  uterus,  particularly  about 
thecessation  of  tUeir  periodical  discharges ; 
and  in  children,  in  the  eyes.  The  following 
description  of  Scirrhus  and  Cancer,  firom 
the  above  writer,  will  serve  to  elucidate  the 
subject.  A  hard  unequal  tumour  that  is 
indolent  and  without  any  discoloration  in 
the  skin  is  called  a  scirrfius  ;  but  when  an 
itching  is  peceived  in  it,  which  is  followed 
by  a  pricking,  shooting  or  lancinating  pain^ 
and  a  change  of  colour  in  the  skin,  it  is 
usually  denominated  a  cancer.  It  fpenerally 
is  small  in  the  beginning  and  mcreases 
gradually ;  but  though  the  skin  changes  to 
a  red  or  livid  appearance,  and  the  state  of 
the  tumour  from  an  indolent  to  a  painful 
one,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  say 
when  the  scirrhus  really  becomes  a  cancer, 
the  progress  being  quick  or  slow  according 
to  concurring  causes.  When  the  tumour 
is  attended  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  bunung, 
shooting  pains,  ana  the  skin  hath  acquired 
the  dusky  purple  or  livid  hue,  it  may  then 
be  deemed  the  malignant  scirrhus  or  con^ 
firmed  cancer.  When  thus  far  advanced  in 
women's  breasts,  the  tumour  sometimes  in- 
creases speedily  to  a  great  size,  hav'mg  s 
knotty  unequal  surface,  more  glands  becom- 
ing obstsucted,  the  nipple  sinks  in,  turgid 
vems  are  conspicuous,  ramifying  around  and 
re^blmg.  c»b'.  claw.    jTh^^^^ 
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bliartfeterittics  of  an  occolt  cancer  911  the 
exteHlal  parts ;  and  we  m>y  suipcct  the 
ezisteoceof  one  intemaliy  when  such  pain 
and  heat  as  hai  been  described,  succeed  in 
pIMs  where  the  patient  hath  before  been" 
sensible  of  a  weight  and  pressure,  attended 
with  obtuse  pain.  A  cancerous  tumour 
never  melts  down  in  suppuration  like  an 
inBammatory  one:  but  when  it  is  ready  to 
break  open,  especiaUy  in  the  breast,  it  ge* 
h'erally  becomes  prominent  in  some  minute 
point,  attended  with  an  increase  of  the 
peculiar  kind  of  burning,  shooting  pain, 
felt  before  at  tntervabt,  in  a  less  degree  and 
deeper  in  the  body  of  the  gland.  In  the 
prominent  parts  uf  tlie  tumour,  in  this  state, 
a  corroding  ichor  sometimes  transudes 
through  the  skin,  soon  forming  an  ulcer ; 
at  other  times  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
thin  Ijrmphatic  fluid  tinged  with  blood  from 
eroded  vessels  is  foimd  on  it.  Ulcers  of  the 
cancerous  nature  'dischai*ge  a  thin«  fetid, 
acrid  sanies,  which  corrodes  tiie  parts,  hav* 
ing  thick  dsrk-coloured  retorted  lips  ;  and 
fungous  excressences  frequently  rise  from 
these  ulcers,  notwiihstanduig  the  corrosive* 
ness  of  the  discharge.  In  ttiis  state  they 
•re  oflen  attended  with  excruciating,  pun- 
Ifsnt^  lancinating,  burning  pains,  and  some- 
times  with  bleeding. 

Though  a  scirrhus  may  truly  be  deenved 
a  dancer,  as  soon  as  a  pain  is  perceived  in  it, 
yet  every  painful  tumour  is  not  a  cancer  ; 
nor  is  it  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  cancer 
Is  the  disorder  or  not :  irregular  liard  lumps 
may  be  perceived  in  the  breast;  but  on 
examining  the  other  breast,  where  no  un- 
easiness is  perceived,  the  same  kind  of  .tu- 
mours are  sometimes  found,  which  renders 
the  diagnostic  uncer lain .  Yet  in  every  case, 
after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  hard 
unequal  tumours  in  the  breast  are  suspi. 
clous  ^  fior,  though  without  p;iin,  are  they 
ta  be  supposed  indolent  or  innoxious, 

2  The  naJne  of  a  crab-fish,  from  which 
the  chela  cancrorunif  ocuU  cancrorum^  or  lapi* 
tfe*  cancrorum  are  produced  The  shell-fish 
so  called  is  the  Cancer -attacut  of  Linnaeus: 
the  officinal  preparations  are  nevertheless 
•obtained  also  from  the  cancer  gammarva^ 
macurus  nnd  pagcanu  of  Linnzus*  Crab's 
c1  »w^  kiijd  crab'a  eyes,  as  they  are  called, 
which  are  cerebral  concretions,  are  of  a  cal- 
careous qualitv  and  pos2»-ess  antacid  virtues. 
They  are  exhibited  with  their  compounds 
in  pyrosis,  diarrhosa,  and  in  infantile  convul- 
sions from  acidity. 

Cahcer  mvmditoeum.  Chimney-swecp- 
'er's  cancer. 

CAircBaTs  Cachryt,  LLbanoti^,  Galen 
«  vs  it  aotnetimes  meaits  parched  barley. 

^^AwcHKMA.    PuracetsUs  uses  this  word 
'id  of  gtngracna. 
<^n  auM  coxLA     Crab^  claws.    See 
«  c<^i9  duricr, 
Haoaujc  ocvu.    See  Carfona«  coA 
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Cascbrox  oris.  (From  canc^^  a.spseada 
ing  ulcer.)  Canker  of  the  mouth  ;  called 
also  spill  hx  serpentes,  gangrxna  oris,  &c. 
See  Jphtlue, 

Cakdela.  (From  candeo,  to  shine.)  A 
candle. 

C  A  If  D  SLA  nmAT.is.  A  candle  msdd  of 
odoriferouH  powders  and  resinous  matters^ 
to  purify  the  sir  hnd  excite  the  spirits. 

CAitnEi/A  BEGiA      See  Cnndelaria, 

CA!<DiiLAuiA.  (From  cwidela,  a  csndle, 
so  cslled  from  the  resemblance  of  its  stalks 
to  a  candle.)  The  herb  mullein.  See  Ver- 
bascvm.  . 

Candy  carrot.    See  Dauau  CreHcu9,» 

Caksla  Sometimes  used  by  the  ancients 
for  cinnamon,  or  rather  cassia. 

C ANELLA.  (  CatieHa,  dim.  of  cannof  a 
reed :  so  named  because  the  pieces  of  bark 
are  rolled  up  m  the  form  of  a  reed.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Unnaean 
system.  Class,  DodeCandiia,  Order,  JUs^ 
nQgynia.    The  canella-tree. 

CANKLLA  ALBA.  The  pharmacopoeial 
nnme  of  tlie  Uure-leaved  canella  Cortex 
Winterantti  spuriut,  Ctmrifa  cubana  Ca* 
nel/a  alha  of  Linnaeus.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces the  b..rk  so  called,  is  a  native  of  the 
West-Inoies.  Ii  is  brt.ught  into  EUirope  in 
long  qui! is,  somewhat  thicker  than  cinna* 
mon  ;  their  taste  is  moderately  warm,  aro- 
matic, snd  bitterish ;  and  of  an  acreeable 
smell,  somewhat  resemblmg  that  of  cloves. 
Canella  alba  has  been  supposed  to  pos- 
sess considerable  medicinal  powers  in  the 
cure  of  the  8cur\'y  and  some  other  com- 
plaints. It  is  now  merelv  considered  as  a 
tiscful  and  cheap  aromatic,  and  is  chiefly 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting,  and 
rendering  less  disagreeable  the  more  pow- 
erful and  nauseous  drugs ;  with  which  view 
it  is  used  in  the  tinctura  amara,  vinttm  ama* 
rum,  vinum  rh*ei,  &c.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Caxblla  Cubava.     See  Canella  alba, 

Cakella  cuurdo.  The  true  cinnamon- 
tree. 

CaneLUB     MALABAKICiB     CORTEX.         Set 

Catiia  Ugnea, 

CA5xur£RA  Malabariga.  See  Cama 
lignecL 

Ca?ieon.  (From  «<tn«,  because  it  was 
made  of  split  cane.)  A  8<irt  of  tube  or  in- 
strument, mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  for 
conveying  the  fumes  of  ahtibysteiic  drugs 
into  the  womb. 

Caxica.  a  spice  used  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  probably  the  pimento;  or  from  some 
of  the  species  of  myrrhs. 

Carica.  (From  came,)  Coarse  meal 
was  so  Called  by  the  ancients.  fh>m  c«ata,  a 
dog,  because  it  was  food  for  dogs.  Hence 
panit  ceniceus,  very  coarse  bread 

CAiaciRA.  (From  «am«»  a  dog,  and  trnda^ 
to  kill ;  so  called  because  dogs  are  destroy- 
ed by  eating  it.)  The  herb  dog's  bane  er 
aconitum. 
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.   CxvieiDitnf.'    (From  canity  a  (!og^  and 
Cdfdb,  to  kill.)    The  anatomical  dissection 
of  iivingf  do^. 
Ckmvk  BBAS9ICA.    The  mercurioBt  iyU 

Casika  IJKO0A.    Tlic  cynogloBSum. 

GA?mrA  MALT7S.    Tlie  mandra^ra. 

C  A  NINA  RABiBS.    Thc  hydrophoWa. 

Caninb.  Whatever  partakes  of,  or  has 
any  relation  to  the  nature  of  a  dog. 

Canine  appetke.    See  Bulimia. 

Canine  tnadneat.     See  ffydrophobfot, 

Canine  teeth.  Denies  caninL  Cyno- 
dmtes.  Cutpidati  of  Mr.  John  Hunter; 
because  they  have  the  two  sides  of 
their  edge  sloped  off  to  a  point,  and  this 
point  is  very  sharp  or  cuspidated.  Coht- 
meUares  of  Varro  and  Pliny.  The  four 
eye-teeth  are  so  called  from  their  rc^m- 
bUnce  to  those  of  the  dog.  They  are 
situated,  two  in  each  jaw,  on  the  side  of 
the  four  middle  or  incisor  .teeth.  Their 
fangs  are  longer  than  those  of  the  incisores, 
and  therefore,  from  the  fangs  of  those  in 
the  upper  jaw  being  supposed  to  extend 
the  greatest  part  of.  the  wa/  to  the  eye, 
they  liave  been  called  the  eye-teeth. 

Caniihts.  {Caninua^  sc.  rnnscttlus  /  be- 
cause it  arises  near  the  canine  or  pye-tooth.) 
See  Levator  anguli  0H9. 

Can^inui  sentis.  (From  canie,  a  dog, 
and  tentist  a  thorn  ;  from  its  being  prickty. 
Uke  a  thorn.)    See  Cynoibatot. 

Caniram.     (Indian.)     See  Mix  vomica, 

Canibobus.  (From  cani*,  and  rubus,  a 
bramble.)     See  Cynoibatos, 

CAN  IS.  A  dog.  The  white  dung  of 
this  animal  called  album  gracum^  was  for- 
merly in  esteem*  but  now  disused.  This 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  fratnum  of  the 
penis. 

Canvs  nrrsBFECTOB.  Indian  caustic  bar- 
ley or  cevadilla. 

Canis  fonticus.    See  Castor, 

Canna.  (Heb  )  A  reed  or  hollow  cane : 
also  a  name  of  the  fibula,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  reed. 

Canna  fistula.    See  Caosia  Jietula, 

Canna  Indica.  The  Sagittaria  a[exi- 
fiutrndca. 

Canna  ma  job.    The  tibia. 

Cakna  minor  cbubis.  a  name  formerly 
applied  to  the  fibula. 

Cannabina.  (From  canna,  a  reed ; 
named  from  its  reed-like  stalk.)  So  Toume- 
fbrt  named  the  Datisca. 

CANNABIS.  (From  jt*??o^,  a  reed. 
taimtCu  Jire  foul  springs,  wherein  hemp,  &c. 
^w  naturally.  Or  from  kanaba,  lh>m 
kanahf  to  muw.  Arab.)     Hemp, 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dioecia,  Order, 
Pentandria, 

?.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Can- 
mbit  *attva  of  linnaetis.  It  has  a  rank  smell 
of  a  narcotic  kind.  The  effluvia  from  tlie 
fresh  herb  afe  said  to  affeot  the  eyes  and 
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head,  and  that  the  water  in  which  it  \u^ 
been  long  steeped  is  a  sudden  poisoa. 
Hemp -seeds,  when  fresh,  afford  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oil.  Decoctions  and 
emulsions  of  them  have  been  recommended 
against  coughs,  ardor  urinse,  &c.  Their 
n8e,.in  general,  depends  on  their  emollient 
and  demulcent  qualities.  The  leaves  of  an 
oriental  hemp,  called  bang  or  bangue,  and 
by  (he  Eg}'ptians  (Usi9»  are  said  to  be  used 
in  Eastern  countries,  as  a  narcotic  and 
aphrodisiac.     See  Bangue. 

Cannabis  savita.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hemp  plant.    See  Cannabis, 

Cannacorus  badicb  cbocea.  See  Ctffv 
euiha, 

CANNULA.  (Dim.  of  canna,  a  reed.) 
The  name  of  a,  surgical  instrument.  Se^ 
Canula. 

Canon.  (Kwm.)  A  rule  or  canon,  by 
whxh  medicines  are  compounded. 

Canoniai.  ^  (Ketnftau.)  Hippocrates  in 
his  book.  De  Acre,  &c.  calls  those  persoi|9 
thus,  who  have  straight,  and  not  prominent 
bellies.  He  would  intimate  that  they  are 
disposed,  as  it  were  by  a  straight  rule. 

Canopicon.  (From  utawrof,  the  flower 
of  the  elder.)  A  sort  of  spurge  named  from 
its  resemblance ;  also  a  collyrium,  of  which 
the  chief  ingredient  was  elder-flowers. 

Canoptte.  The  name  of  g  coUy^tun 
mentioned  by  Celsus. 

Canopum.  (KAtanrov.)  The  flower  op 
bark  of  the  elder-tree,  in  Paulus  JCgineta. 

Cantarbica.  Convohultfs  minimus  spic4t 
/of Us.  Convolvulus  linariJ  JoHo.  Convol* 
villus  Cantabrica  of  Linnaeus.  Lavender- 
leaved  bindweed.  Pliny  says  ic  was  dis- 
covered in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cantabri  in  Spain  ;  whence 
its  name.  It  is  anthelmintic  and  actively 
cathartic. 

Cantabbum.  (From  kanta.  Heb.)  In 
Ccelius  Aurelianus  it  signifies  hran  or  fur> 
fur. 

Cantacon.    Garden  saffron. 

Cantara.  The  plant  which  bears  the 
St.  Ignatius's  be.in. 

Cantabi  figulini.  Baptben  cucur- 
bits. 

CANTHARIS  (Caniharis,  pL  cantha- 
rides  ;  from  KAfBttpoc,  a  beetle,  to  whose  tribe 
it  belongs.)  Mu8C<e  Hispanica  JUftta  vest' 
catoria  of  Linnxus.  The  blistering  fiy, 
Spanish  fly.  The  importance  of  these  flies, 
by  their  stimulant,  corrosive,  and  epispai»tic 
qualities,  in  the  practice  of  physic  and  sur* 
gery,  is  very  considerable ;  indeed,  so  much 
so,  as  to  induce  many  to  consider  them  as 
the  most  powerful  medicine  in  the  materia 
medica.  These  flies  have  a  green  shinjng 
gold  body,  and  are  commpn  in  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  The  largest  come 
from  Italy,  but  the  Spanish  cantharides  are 
generally  preferred  When  allied  on  the 
skin,  in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  it  soon  raises 
a  blister  full  of  sg^gf.^y^t^^^i^us 
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leliefeB  infltmmatory  diseases,  as  phienitis, 
pleuritis,  l^epatitis,  phelgmon,  bubo,  myosi- 
tis, arthritis,  &c.  The  tincture  of  these 
flies  is  also  of  great  utility  in  several  cutane- 
ous diseases,  rheumatic  affections,  sciatic 
pains,  &c.  but  ouglii  to  be  used  with  much 
caution.    See  BUater. 

Cawthcm.     Sugar-candy. 

CANTHUS.  (lUrfi^K,  the  iron  binding 
of  a  cart-wheel.  Dr.  Turton,  in  his  glos- 
sary,  supposes,  from  its  etymology,  timi  it 
originally  signified  the  circuUrextremety  of 
the  eye-lid.)  The,  angle  ur  corner  of  the 
eye,  where  the  upper  and  under  eye-lids 
meet.  That  next  the  nose  is  termed  the 
.internal  or  greater  canthus,  and  th'e  other, 
the  external  or  lesser  canthus. 

Camtiov.    An  epithet  for  sugar. 

CAHTUAaiEirsis  AdVA.  •  Canterbury  wa- 
ter is  strongly  impregnated  \ulh  iron, 
tfUlphur,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  recom- 
mended in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  in 
gouty  complaints,  jaiuidice,  diseases  of  the 
akin  and  chlorosis, 

C  ANULA.  (Dim.  of  canna,  a  reed.)  A 
tube  adapted  to  a  sharp  instrument,  with 
which  it  IS  thrust  into  a  cavity  or  tumour, 
containing  a  fluid;  the  perforation  being 
made,  the  shaip  instrument  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  banula  left,  in  order  that  the  fluid 
may  pass  through  it. 

Canxtsa.    Crystal. 

Caoutchouc.     See  Indian  rubber, 

Capaiva  balsam.  See  BaUamum  Copaiba. 

Capbliha.  (From  capefine,  a  woman^s 
hat,  or  bandage,  French.)  A  double- 
headed  roller  put  round  the  head. 

Cape L LA.    A  cupel  or  test. 

Caper-bush,    See  Capparis, 

Capktus.  (K«Ti7«f.  per  aphaeresin,  pro 
cxAJrHoc :  from  vhattIco,  to  dig.)  Hippocrates 
means  by  this  word  a  foramen,  which  is 
impervious  and  needs  tlie  use  of  a  chinir- 

S'cal  instrument  to  make  .an  opening ;  as 
e  anus  of  some  new-bom  infants. 

Caphora.     (Arab.)    Cumphire. 

C-PHURA  BAROs  iNDORux.  A  name  for 
camphire. 

Caphurs  olsum.  An  aromatic  essential 
oil  distilled  from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon- 
tree. 

Capulares  vkrmiculi.  See  Crinones 
and  DracuncuU, 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS.  {Vasa  capiU 
laria  /  from  cap&lus,  a  little  hair ;  so  call- 
ed from  their  resemblance  to  hairs  or 
fine  threads.)  The  very  small  ramifications 
of  the  arteries,  wliich  terminate  upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  body,  or  on  the 
surface  of  internal  cavities. 

Capillatio.  (From  capiUuSt  a  hair.)  A 
capillary  fracture  of  the  cranium. 

CAPILLUS.  (Quasi  capitis  pilus,  the 
hair  of  the  head.)  The  hair.  Small,  cylin- 
drical, transparent,  insensible,  and  elastic 
filaments,  which  arise  from  the  skin,  and 
are  fastened  iq  it  by  means  of  small  roots. 


The  httman  hair  is  comppted  of  avtp<»ng3r, 
celluUr  textute,  containing  a  coloured 
liquid,  and  a  proper  covenng.  Hair  is 
divided  into  two  kinds  :  Ungr^  which  arises 
on  the  scalp,  chedL,  chin,  breasts,  of  men, 
the  anterior  parU  of  the  arms  and'  legs, 
tlie  arm-piU,  groins,  and  pelvis :  and  sh9rt, 
which  is  -softer  than  the  long,  is  present 
over  the  whole  body,  except  only  the  palm 
of  th:  hand  and  sole  <^  the  foot.  The  hair 
originates  in  the  adipose  memb|nuie  horn  an 
oblong  membraneous  bulb,  which,  has  ves- 
sels peculiar  to  it.  The  hair  is  distinguished 
by  different  names  in  certain  parts  ;  as, 
capiUus,  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  ctuim,  on 
the  back  of  the  head;  circiinmts,  on  the 
temples  ;  dfium,  on  the  eye-lids ;  superci- 
Hum,  on  the  eyebrows ;  vibrissa^  in  the 
nostrils ;  barba,  on  the  chin ;  pappus,  on 
the  middle  of  the  chin  ;  mystax,  on  the 
upper  lip  ;  pilue^on  the  body. 

Capillvs  VBirsRis.    See  Jldianthum. 

CAPILI.US  VEiYERis  Qaxavsnsib.  The 
Adiantum  Canadense. 

Capipleniux.  (From  caput,  tlie  head, 
and  plenus,  full.)  A  catarrh.  It  is  a  bar- 
barous word  ;  but  Baglivi  uses  it  to  signify 
that  continual  heaviness  or  disorder  in  the 
head,  which   the  Greeks    call    Carebaria^ 

Capistratio.  (From  capistrum,  a  bri- 
die;  so  called  because  the  pracpuce  is 
restrained  as  it  were  with  a  bridle.)  See 
Phymosis, 

Capistrum.  (From  caput,  tlie  head.) 
A  bandajre  for  the  head  is  so  called.  In 
Vogel's  Nosology  it  is  the  same  as  lYismus, 

CAPITAL.  The  upper  part  of  an  alem- 
bic ;  likewise  called  the  head. 

Capitalia.  (From  caput,  the  head.) 
Cephalics  :  medicines  which  relieve  dis- 
orders of  the  head* 

C A PiTELLUM.  The  head  or  seed  vessels, 
frequently  applied  to  mosses,  &c.  Some 
say  it  sigfnifies  soapy  water,  others  say  it  is 
a  lixivium. 

Capithuviuk.  (From  caputs  the  head, 
and  laroo,  to  wash.  A  lotion  or  bath  for 
the  head. 

Capitis  obBfpius  inferior  eg  wajor.  See 
ObHqwis  inferior. 

Capitis  par  tertium  FoUopii.  See  Com' 
plexus  minor. 

Capitis  posticus.  See  Rectus  mqior  ca- 
pitis. 

Capitis  rectus.    See  Jieaus  minor  capitis. 

CAPrruLUic.  (Dim.  of  caput,  the  head.) 
An  alembic  In  anatomy,  a  «mall  head  or 
protuberance  of  a  bone,  received  into  the 
concavity  of  another  bone. 

Capivi.  (Indian.)  A  tree  of  Brazil, 
which  affords  the  drug  called  balsam  of 
capivi.    See  Balsamum  copaiba. 

Capitelaum.  (From  aeamc,  smoke,  and 
•Katm,  oil  {  so  named  from  its  smoky  ex- 
halations when  exposed  to  heat)  lo  Ga- 
len's  works.  It  is  said  to  be  a  reiui. 
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CAm4s.  (Prom  memc,  i  imoke.)  A 
jasper  of  a  smoaky  colour.  Also  a  kind  of 
vine  which  beara  white  and  part  black 
grapes. 

Cafvistom.  (From  tutm^t,  smoke.)  A 
preparation  made  of  spices  and  oil,  by 
kindling  the  spices  and  famig^ting  the  oil.- 

Capritis.  (From  MMnot,  smoke  >  so 
called  from  its  smoky  colour.)   Tutty. 

CxFsontB,  (From  Murvoc,  fumitory,  and 
W«(»  likeness.)    A  species  of  fumitory. 

Caphos.  Kaanos.  Fumitory:  so  called^ 
says  Hfamchard,  because  its  juice,  if  applied 
to  the  eyes,  produces  the  same  effect  and 
sensations  as  smoke. 

Cjiio  xolaoo.    The  Piper  Indicum. 

Cappa.  {^'Capite,  from  the  head;  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance.) 
The  herb  monkshood. 

CAPPARIS.  (From  cabar,  Arab  or 
««c^  *ro  Moanrwha  «tfeu,  from  its  curing^  mad- 
Bess  and  mehincholy.)    The  caper  j^ant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  g^nus  of  plants  m  tlie 
linnaean  system.  CUss,  Pofyandria,  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

3.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Cap- 
pariM  spinoaa  of  hmnKVLsi-^peduncub's  m- 
Utaru9  urdflorU^  tHpuUt  fptnotUf  fotiiM 
Qtumis,  cajmtiu  voaiUmt.  'I'he  buds  or 
unexpanded  flowers  of  this  plant,  are  in 
common  use  as  a  pickle,  which  is  said  to 
possess  antiscorbutic  virtues.  The  bark 
of  the  root  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  as 
a  deobstrueot. 

Cappahis  spikosa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cuper  plant.    See  Cupparu. 

CAPmioLAnis.  (From  caprtotm,  a  ten- 
dril.) Caprepiatus.  Resembling  in  its 
contortions,  or  other  appearance,  the  ten- 
drils of  a  vine  ;  as  the  spermatic  vessels. 

Cafbeolatus.  See  Capreolaru. 
.  Caprsolvs  (Dim.  of  caprea,  a  ten- 
dril.) It  means  the  helix  or  circle  of  the 
ear,  from  its  teOdriM.ke  contortion.  Or. 
Turton  suggests  its  derivation  from  caper, 
a  g^at,  whose  horn  its  contortions  some- 
what resemble. 

Capricobkvs.    ]>ad. 

CAprnmcus.  (From  caper,  a  goat,  and 
Jicu9,  a  fig ;  because  they  are  a  chief  food 
of  gloats.)    The  wild  fig-tree. 

Caprizavs.  b  by  Galen  and  others 
used  to  express  an  inequality  in  the  pulse, 
when  it  leaps,  and,  as  it  were,  dances  in 
uncertain  strokes  and  periods. 

Capsblla,  (Dim.  of  capea,  a  chest, 
from  its  renemblance.)  A  name  in  Mar- 
cellus  Empiricus  for  viper's  bugloss. 

CAPSICUM.  (Fh>m  aeor%,  to  bite,  on 
account  ofits  effect  on  the  mouth.> 

1.  Xhe  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn«ftn  system.  CXusa,  Fenkmdria.  Or- 
der, Mmt^^ynUt.    Guinea  pepper. 

^  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  CV^ 
•icvxn  ofimivsiof  LinnsoB.  What  is  greneral- 
ly  osed  under  the  muiie  of  Cayenne  pepper^ 
ii  an  indifCiimuMite  mixture  of  the  powder 


of  the  dried  pods  of  many  species  of  cap- 
sicums, but  e:>pecially  of  the  capsicmii 
minimum,  or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hot- 
test of  alU  These .  peppers  have  been 
chiefly  used  as  condiments.  They  prevent 
flatulence  from  vegetable  food  and  g^ve 
warmth  to  the  stomach,  possessing  all  the 
virtues  of  the  oriental  spices,  without  pro- 
ducing those  complaints  of  the  head  which 
the  latter  are  apt  to  occasion.  An  abuse 
of  them,  however,  ^ives  rise  to  visceral 
obstructions,  especially  of  the  liver.  In 
the  practice  of  medicine,  tliere  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  furnish  us  with  one 
of  the  purest  and  strongest  stimulants 
which  can  be  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Adair  who  first  introdticed  them  into 
practice,  found  them  useful  in  the  cachexia 
Africana,  which  he  considers  as  a  most  fre- 
quent and  fatal  predisposition  to  disease 
among  the  sUves.  Dr.  Wright  says,  that 
in  dropsical  and  other  complaints  where 
chalybeates  are  indicated,  a  minute  por- 
tion of  powdered  capsicum  forms  an  ex- 
cellent addition  and  recommends  its  use  in 
lethargic  afiectinns.  This  pepper  has  also 
been  successfully  employed  Jn  .h  species  of 
cynanche  malicna,  which  proved  very  fatal 
in  the  West  hidies,  resi»Ung  the  use  of 
Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and  other  remedies 
commonly  employed.  In  tropical  fevers, 
coma  and  delirium  are  common  attendants, 
and  in  such  cases  caUplasms  of  capsicum 
have  a  speedy  and  happy  efl'ect.  They 
redden  the  parts,  but  seldom  blister  unless 
whenl^ept  on  too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from 
relaxation,  tlie  diluted  juice  of  capsicum 
is  found  to  be  a  valuable  remedy.  Dr. 
Adair  gave  six  or  eight  grains  for  a 
dose,  made  into  pills ;  or  else  he  prepared 
*  tincture  by  digesting  half  an  ounce  of  the 
pepper  in  a  pound  of  alcohol,  the  dose  of 
which  was  one  or  two  drachms^  diluied 
with  a  suflicient  qtiantity  of  water.  A 
tinctura  captaci  is  now  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  tlie  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

CAPSUl^A.  (Dim.  of  capta,  a  chest  or 
case.)  A  term  given  by  anatomists  to  any 
membranous  production  enclosing  a  part 
of  the  body  like  a  bag ;  as  the  capsular 
ligaments,  the  capsule  of  tlie  crystalline 
lens,  ate 

Capsuui  atrabxlaris.  See  Jienai 
capntlet. 

Capsuls  RBiTALBS.    See  Jienal  captul^. 

CAPSULAR  LIGAMENT.  (Cap$u- 
larU/  from  capga,  a  bag.J  Ugamentvm 
captulare.  The  ligament  which  surrounds 
every  movable  articulation,  and  contains 
the  synovia  like  a  bag. 

CAPSULE  OF  GLYSSON.  Capwla 
communii,  GlUwmi.  Vagina  pvrtte.  Vagina 
Gfyftomi.  A  strong  tunic,  formed  of  cel- 
lidar  texture,  which  accompanies  the  vena 
portK,  and  its  most  minute  rafj^ificatioyis 
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Cafolom.  (From  ««/uiMm,  to  bend.) 
A  contortion  of  the  eycJidt,  or  other 
parts. 

Capuii.    (Arab.)    Camphor. 

CAPUT.  (From  capio,  to  tkc;  be- 
cause  from  it,  according  to  Vu'ro,  the 
senses  take  their  origin.)  The  head,  cra- 
nium (T  skull.  It  is  situaed  above  or 
upon  the  trunk, Tind  unitefl  to  the  cervical 
vertebrae. 

For  its  bonps,  sec  Shull.  It  it  distin- 
guished into  skull  and  fice.  On  the  skull 
are  observed  vertex  or  crown  ;  tinei/nit, 
or  fore-part;  occiput^  or  hinder  part ;  and 
the  templet.  The  parts  distinj^uished  on 
tJie  face  are  well  known;  hs  the  ford- 
head^  nose,  eyes,  Bcc.  The  arteries  of 
the  head  are  branches  of  the  carotids ; 
and  the  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
jugulars. 

CAPUT  GALLINAGINIS.  Verumon- 
tanum.  A  cutaneous  eminence  in  the  ure- 
thra of  men,  before  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, somewhat  like  the  heud  of  a  cock  in 
miniature,  around  which  the  seminal  ducts, 
and  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland, 
open. 

Caput  mobtuum.  A  fiinciful  term, 
much  used  by  the  old  chymists,  bt^t  now 
entirely  rejected.  It  denoted  the  fixed  re- 
sidue of  operations.  As  the  earlier  chy- 
mists  did  not  examine  these,  they  did  not 
find  any  inconvenience  in  one  general 
term  to  denote  them  :  but  the  most  slender 
acquaintance  with  modern  chymistry  must 
show  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  de- 
note, by  one  general  term,  all  the  various 
matters  that  remain  fixed  in  certain  de- 
grees of  heat. 

CAPUT  OBSTIPUM.  The  wry  neck, 
mostly  a  spasmodic  complaint.' 

Capitt  puiwiA.  (\  barbarous  word, 
fiH>m  caput,  tlie  head,  and  pur^o.  to  purge.) 
Medicines  which  purge  the  head.  Errhines. 
Masticatories. 

Captiudio^.  (From  xatTwgoc,  burnt.) 
CapyrUm     A  medicated  cake,  much  baked. 

CaptHion.    See  Capt/rUHon. 

Carabk.    (Persian.)     Amber. 

Caeabe  rrxERUM.  A  name  given  to 
bituihen. 

CARABUS.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the 
beetle  kind.  Two  species,  the  dirysoce- 
ph.ilus  and  fen^uginous,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  tooth -ach.  They  must  be 
metfted  between  the  fingers,  and  then  rob- 
bed on  the  gum  and  looth  aflccied. 

(jj^mACOSHos.  A  name  of  the  sour 
mare's  milk,  to  much  admired  by  the  Tar- 
tars* 

Caraguata.  The  common  aloe  of 
BraziU 

Cara^ka,  Caragpui.  Caramue  gummi. 
(Spanish.)  BrenlU.  A  concrete  resinous 
juice,  that  exudes  from  a  latge  tree,  of 
wlucb  we  have  no  particular  account.  It 
-iS  brought  firom  .New  Spain  and  Ameriea, 


ki  little  masfes,  rolled  up  in  leaver  of  fla^ ; 
externally  and  internal^  it  is  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  variegated  with  irregular  white 
streaks.  When  fresh,  it  is  soil  and  tena- 
cious, but  becomes  dry  and  friable  by 
keeping.  Pure  caranna  has  an  agreeable 
aromauc  smell,  especially  when  heated, 
and  -a  bitterish  sligfitlv  pungent  taste.  It 
was  formerly  employed  as  an  ingredient  irt 
vulnerary  balsams,  airengfthenhig,  discu- 
tient,  and  suppurating'  plaisters ;  but  its 
•carcity  has  caused  it  to  be  forgotten. 

Cara  scrulli.  (Indian)  Frutex  In- 
dica  spinoaa.  An  Indian  shrub,  like  the 
caper-bush.  A  decoction  of  the  root 
proves  diuretic.    Bay. 

CaroxoayteetL    See  Camm. 

Carbasds.  (Kat^Ct^c)  Scribonius  Lar- 
gus  uses  this  word  tor  lint.  . 

CARBO.  (Carbah,  Heb.  burnt,  or 
dried.)  Coal.  In  medicine  and  chymistry, 
it  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  chsir- 
coal,  and  receives  its  name  from  its  mode 
of  preparation,  which  is  by  burning  pieces 
of  li^ht  wood  into  a  dry  black  coal. 

Carbo  LieiTT.  Charcoal.  As  an  external 
application,  powdered  charcoal  has  been 
recorn  mended  in  the  cute  of  gangrene, 
from  external  causes,  and  all  descriptions 
of  fifetid  ulcers.  Meat  which  has  acquired 
a  mawkish  or  even  putrid  smell,  is  found 
to  be  rendered  perfectly  sweet  by  rubbing 
it  with  powdered  charcoal. 

CARBON.  (From  carbo,  coal)  The 
ch^ical  name  of  charcoal.  It  is  the  black 
residue  of  vegetables,  which  have  suffered 
a  complete  decomposition  of  their  volatile 
principles  by  fire.  Charcoal  is  black,  brittle, 
sonorous  and  light.  It  is  placed  among 
simple  bodies,  because  no  experiment  has 
hitherto  shown  the  possibility  of  decom- 
posing it.  It  exists  in  the  animal,  vegc- 
table,  and  mineral  kingdom.  When  it  is 
required  to  procure  carbon  in  a  state  of 
grent  purity,  it  must  be  dried  by  strong 
ignition  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  diamond 
when  burnt  in  oxygen  gas  forms  charcoal. 
Charcoal  is  therefore  considered  to  be  an 
oxyd  of  diamond,  and  the  diamond  pure 
carbon.  / 

CARBON,  GASEOUS  OXID  OF. 
Gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon  was  first  described 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  mistook  it  for  a 
hj^dro-carbonate.  With  the  true  nature 
of  it  we  have  been  only  lately,  acquainted. 
It  was  first  proved  to  be  a  peculiar 
gas,  by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  of  Woolwich, 
who  made  it  known  to  us  as  such,  in 
April  1801,  through  the  medium  of 
NichoU%n^  Journal  fi>r  that  nnonth. 
Several  additional  properties  of  this  gas 
were  soon  afterwards  noticed  by  Desormcs, 
Clement  and  others.  Gaseous  oxyd  of  car- 
bon forms  an  intermediate  substance  .be- 
tween  the  pure  hydro-earbonates  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas ;  but  not  being  possessed  of 
acid  propeniee,  Mr.  Cniiktimok  hsis  c*lled 
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it  cooforroabie  to  the  rul^  of  the  cbyoucid 
fkOin^nclatiu*e»  gaseom  oxyd  of  carbon^  for 
it  conf>lstfl  of  oxygeu  luicl  carbon  rendered 
l^aseous  by  caloric. 

Though  the  gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon  has 
some  of  like  properties  peculiar  to  the  com- 
mon hidro-carbonates,  the  following  charac- 
teristic properties  sufficiently  prove  that 
hone  of  those  at  present  known  are  similar 
to  it.  We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  con* 
sider  it  as  a  peculiar  gsA, 

Propertiet--^its60\xB  oxyd  of  carbon  is 
considerably  lighter  than  any  of  the  hydro- 
carbonates.  It  is  lighter  than  common  air,  in 
the  proportion  of  22  to  23  When  mingled 
with  common  ^ir,  and  igniited,  it  does  not 
explode,  but  bums  with  a  lambent  blue 
flame,  and  the  product  is  carbonic  acid.  It 
is  very  little  absorbable  by^  water ;  it  is  void 
of  taste  and  odour.  A  mixture  of  20  parts 
of  gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon  and  8  of  oxy^n 

fas,  fired  over  mercury,  by  electricity, 
imuiislies  to  a  volume  equal  to  about  18 
or  19  parts,  whicli  is  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  contains  neither  water  nor  the  basis  of 
that  fluid.  It  is  exceedingly  noxious :  ani- 
mals die  in  it  instantly ;  when  breathed  f&r 
a  few  minutes  only,  it  produces  giddiness 
and  faintings.  Neitlier  light,  heat,  nor 
electricity  have  any  effect  upon  it.  When 
equal  quantities  oi  gaseous  oxyd  oi  carbon 
aud  hydrogen  gas  are  passed  through  a 
red-hot  ghiss  tube,  the  tube  is  lined  with 
charcoal,  water  is  formed,  and  an  excess  of 
hydrogen  makes  its  escape.  If  a  piece  of 
iron  be  put  into  the  tube,  it  is  oxydated, 
but  not  converted  into  steel.  Neither  ni- 
trogen  gas  nor  sulphur  have  any  action  on 
it  even  at  high  temperatures,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  dbsolvmg  a  minute  quantity  of  char- 
coal, and  increases  in  bulk.  It  dissolves 
phoi^phorus  and  acquurcs  the  property  of 
burning  with  a  yellow  flame.  The  alkalies 
have  DO  effect  on  this  gas.  It  is  not  altered 
when  passed  with  ammonia  through  an 
ignited  tube.  When  the  red  oxyd  of  mer- 
cury is  heated  in  it,  a  commencement  of 
reduction  takes  place.  Neither  sulpliuric, 
nitric,  nor  nitro-muriatic  acids,  alter  it, 
when  passed  with  it  through  a  rexl-hot  tube. 
Four  parts  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas 
left  witli  one  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  decom- 
pose it  completely.  Nitrous  gas  has  no  ef- 
fect upon  it.  Wiien  mixed  with  sulphurated' 
hydrogen  gas,  and  passed  through  a  red-not 
tube,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  sulphurated 
kydrogen  gas  remains  mixed  witii  gaseous 
ox>d  of  carbon. 

Method*  of  obtaifdnr  Gaieow  Oayd  of 
Cbr6«n. — Gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon  may  be 
obtained  b^  a  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  at  high  temperatiures,  by  means  of 
various  fixd  substances  which  have  a  con- 
liderable  v^tv  to  oxy|[en.  This  may  be 
done  by  distHliiig  a  mixtiire  of  ebarcotd 
with  any  of  the  metaUic  oxyds,  or  by  ex- 
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posing  to  a  strong  led  heat,  g  miitora  of 
carbonate  of  lime  or  barytes,  and  filings  of 
iron,  zinc,  &c. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  gaseous 
oxyd  of  carbon  in  a  state  of  purity,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Cruikshauk,  is  the  follow- 
ing; 

1.  Take  one  part  of  chalk,  previously  ex- 
posed to  a  low  red  heat,  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, mix  it  with  un  equal  quantity  of  per- 
fectly  dry  filings  of  zinc  ;  let  ihe  mixture 
be  introduced  iiito  a  retort,  and  expose  it 
to  a  heat  gradually  increased.  As  sOon  as 
the  retort  becomes  of  a  dull  red  heat,  gas 
Will  be  disengaged  in  great  abuudunce. 
The  gas  which  comes  over  first  is  carbonic 
acid  gas,  but  as  ^oon  as  the  retort  becomes 
thoroughly  ignited,  pure  gaseous  oxyd  of 
carbon  is  liberated  in  a  prodigious  quantity, 
which  may  be  collected  in  the  usual  manner 
over  water. 

In  this  process,  a  decomposition  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  clialk  takes  pluce  in  its 
nascent  state.  The  zinc  robs  tlie  carbonip 
acid  of  part  of  its  oxygen  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  ox- 
ydated. The  carbonic  acid,  by  being  tlms. 
deprived  of  part  of  its  oxygen,  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  new  inflammable  gas,  which 
is  tiie  gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon. 

Carbonacewt  add.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

CAKBONAS  A  carbonate.  A  neutral 
salt,  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid 
with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  base. 
The  carbonates  employed  in  medicine  are 
some  of  them  perfect  and  some  imperfect. 

The  imperfect  carbonates  in  use  are— 

1.  The  subcarbonas  potassx. 

2-  The  subcarbonas  sodae. 

3.  The  subcarbonas  sodx  exsiccata. 

4.  The'subcarbonas  plumbi. 
The  perfect  carbonates  are — 

1.  The  carbonas  ammoniae. 

2.  The  liquor  carbonatis  ammoniac 

3.  The  carbonas  potasse. 
4   Tlie  carbonas  so(J«. 

5.  The  creta  prxpai>ata. 

6.  The  carbonas  magnesias. 

7.  The  carbonas  fe'ri 
CARBONAS    AMMONIiE.     Carbonate 

of  «mmonia.  This  preparation  was  former- 
ly called  ammonia  praparata,  and  ial  vola- 
tiUa  oaUi  ammomaci,  and  $ai  votatiUt,  It  is 
made  thus : — take  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  a 
pound;  of  prepared  chalk,  dried,  two 
pounds.  Ueduce  them  seperately  to  pow- 
der ;  then  mix  them  together,  and  sublime 
in  a  best  grudually  raised,  till  the  retort 
becomes  red. 

This  salt  possesses  nervine  and  stimu- 
lating powers,  and  is  highly  beneficial  in 
tbe  dose  of  from  two  to  eight  grains,  iA 
nervous  affections,  debilitief,  flatulency, 
from  acidity  and  dyspepsia. 

CARBONAS  CAU;i8.  Carbonate  of 
lime.    Sevend  of  these  aif  used  in  medi- 
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cine;  the  purest  and  best  trtf  the  cretm 
prepanti,  chels  cancrorum,  testx  ottrea- 
rum,  testx  ovoruun,  and  occuli  cancronim. 
Cabbohas  plumbi.  See  Certuwa. 
CARBON  AS  POlASSiE.  Carbonate 
of  potash.  This  preparation,  whicli  has 
been  lon|^  known  by  the  name  of  XaH  gera- 
turn,  appeared  in  the  last  Uondon  pharnia. 
copoeia,  for  the  Qist  time.  It  is  made 
thus:— Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash, 
made  from  tartar,  a  pound ;  carbonate  of 
bmmonia  three  ounces ;  distiUed  water,  a 
pint.  ^  Having  prerioutly  dissoWed  the 
subcarbonate  of  potash  in  the  water,  add 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia :  then,  by  means 
of  a  sand^ath,  apply  a  heat  of  iSO^  for 
three  hours,  or  until  the  ammonia  shall  be 
driven  off;  lastly,  set  the  solution  by,  to 
crystallize.  The  remaining  solution  may 
be  evaporated  in  the  same  manner,  that 
crystals  may  again  form  when  it  is  set  by. 

I'his  process  was  invented  by  Bertholet. 
The  potash  ts&kes  the  carbonic  acid  from 
the  ainmonia,  which  is  volatile,  and  passes 
off  in  the  temperature  emptoyed.  It  is, 
however,  very  diflicult  to  detach  the  am- 
monia entirely.  Potash  is  thus  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  of  which  it  contains 
double  the  quantity  that  the  subcarbo- 
nate of  potash  does  :  it  gives  out  this  pro- 
portion on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  may  be  converted  again  into  the  sub- 
salt,  by  heating  it  again  a  short  time,  to 
redness.  It  is  less  nauseous  to  the  taste 
tlian  the  subcarbonate;  it  crystallixcs,  and 
does  not  deliquesce.  Watct,  at  the  com- 
mon temperature,  dissolves  on^- fourth  its 
•  weight,  and  at  212^,  five-sixtlis ;  but  this 
latter  heat  detaches  some  of  the  carbonic 
acid. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  is* generally 
used  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  cai-bonic 
acid  to  the  stomach,  by  giving  a  scruple  in 
solution  with  a  table  apoon-lul  of  lemon- 
juice,  in  the  act  of  effervescing. 

CARBONAS  SODiE.  Carbonate  of 
soda.  Take  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
a  pound;  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
three  ounces;  of  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Having  previously  dissolved  the  soda  in  the 
water,  add  the  ammonia  :  then,  by  means 
of  a  sand-bath,  apply  a  heat  of  180^  f'>r 
three  hours,  or  until  tJje  ammonia  is  driven 
off.  Lastly,  set  the  solution  by,  to  crys- 
tallize. The  remaining  solution  may,  in 
the  same  manner,  be  evaporated,  and  set 
by,  that  crystals  may  again  form. 

This  salt  which  is  called  also  aerated  soda 
and  natron^  bears  to  the  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  tlie  same  relation  that  the  carbonate 
of  potash  does  to  its  subcarbonate.  It  is 
prepu^  in  the  same  way,  possesses  the 
Mine  comparative  advantages,  and  contains 
double  the  quantity  of  carlK>nic  acid. 

CARBONAS  MAGKRSIJE.  Magnena 
otba.    The  carbonate  of  magnesia,    Thia 
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p^epantion  it  varimuly  prepared.  Hie 
coll^pe  of  physicians  of  Umdon  direct  it 
thus :— Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  of 
subcarbonate  of  potash,  of  each  a  pound ; 
water,  three  gallons.  Dissolve  the  sub- 
carbonate of  potash  in  three  pmts  of 
the  water,  and  strain.  Dissolve  abo  the 
stdphate  of  magnesia  separatelyf  in  five 
pints  of  the  water,  and  strain ;  then  add 
the  rest  of  the  water  to  the  latter  solution, 
apply  heat,  and,  wh^  it  boils,  pour  in  the 
former  solution,  stirring  them  well  toge- 
ther \  next,  strain  through  a  linen  cloth ; 
lastly,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with 
boiling  water^  and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  pa- 
per, in  a  heat  of  200  dep.   • 

Carbonate  of  magnesu  is  esteemed  as  an 
aperient  and  antacid,  and  is  given  ag^ainst 
constipation,  flatulency,  acidity  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  its  effects.  The  dose  is  flxun 
ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 

CARBONAS  FERRI.  Ftmm  pred^ 
pitatum.  Carbonate  uf  iron.  This  prepara- 
tion is  made  by  decomposing  the  sulphate 
of  iron  by  the  subcarbonate  of  soda,  thus — 
Take  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  eight  ounces ; 
subcarbonate  or  soda,  ten  ounces ;  boiling 
water,  a  g^lon.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  ot 
iron  and  subcarbonate  of  soda  separately, 
each  in  four  pints  of  water ;  next  mix  the 
solutions  together,  and  set  it  b]^t  that  the 
precipitated  powder  may. subside;  then* 
having  poured  off  the  supernatant  liquor, 
wash  the  carbonate  of  iron  with  hot  water, 
and  di7  it  upon  bibulous  paper,  in  a  gentle 
heat 

This  salt  is  a  subcarbonate  of  iron,  and 
not  a  perfect  carbonate.  It  is  substituted 
for  the  rubigi>  fervi  of  the  former  pharma- 
copoiias.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a  mild 
chalybeate,  and  is  given  in  the  dose  of 
from  five  grams  to  a  scruple. 

CARBONATED  HYDROGEN  GAS, 
LIGHT.  Light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas 
is  hydrogen  gas  holding  charcoal  m  solu- 
tion. There  are  several  combinations  of 
this  kind  of  g^s  obtained  by  different  pro- 
cesses, which  differ  in  their  properties,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  their  constituent  prin- 
ciples. 

Pro/frerfifft.— light  carbonated  hydrogen 
g^  has  a  foetid  odour.  It  is  neither  absorbed 
nor  altered  by  water.  It  is  inflammable,  and 
bums  with  a  denser  and  deeper  coloured 
flame  than  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  unalterable 
by  acids  or  alkalies,  and  by  water.  Its 
specific  ^StKnt^  is  greater  than  that  of  hy- 
drogen ^,  or  that  of  common  air.  Its 
combustion  with  a  due  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  is  productive  of  water  and  carfaio* 
nic  acid.  When  passed  through  melted 
sulphur,  it  becomes  converted  into  sulphu- 
rated  hydrogen  gas,  and  charcoal  is  depo» 
sited.  Electrization  dilates  it  perma- 
nently to  a  little  more  than  twice  its  ori- 
guial  bulk.    The  air  thus  expanded,  re- 
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qwies  t  greater  quantity  of  oijgen  to  de- 
compose it,  than  the  same  quantity  of  gas 
not  dilated  by  electricity;  100  cubic  inches 
of  pore  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  weigh  from 
16  to  24  grains. 

Light  carbonated  hydroden  gas  may 
be  <K>tained  from  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  substances.  Nature  producea  it 
tttdv  formed  in  marshes  and  ditches, 
on  the  surfiice  of  putrid  water,  in  bury- 
hig^laces,  common  sewers,  and  in  those 
situations  where  putrid  ioiimal  and  vege- 
table matters  are  accumulated.  It  is  also 
generated  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  living 
animals. 

1.  Light  carbonated  h3^rogen  ^  may 
be  plentifully  procured  fit>m  most  stagnant 
iRraters :  to  do  this,  611  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  with  the  water,  and  keep  it  inverted 
therein,  with  a  funnel  in  its  neck;  \hen, 
with  a  stick,  stir  the  mud  at  the  bottom, 
just  under  the  funnel  in  the  boUle,  so  as  to 
let  the  bobbies  of  air,  which  rise  from  the 
mud,  enter  into  the  bottle ;  when,  by  thus 
stirring  the  mud  in  various  places,  and 
catching  the  air  in  the  bottle.  It  is  filled,  it 
must  be  corked  under  water. 

2.  It  may  be  also  obtained  during  the 
distillation  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat* 
tcrs.    For  instance : 

Let  shavings  of  wood,  or  sawdust,  be 
put  into  a  retort^  and  begin  the  distillation 
with  a  gentle  beat,  increasing  it  gradually, 
till  the  retort  becomes  red  hot ;  a  great 
quantity  of  gas  will  be  liberated,  which 
may  be  caught  over  water.  On  examining 
this  gas,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  car- 
bonic acid  MS  and  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas.  In  order  to  obtain  the  latter  in  a 
state  of  purity,  the  whole  must  be  mixed 
with  lime-water,  or  with  a  caustic  alkaline 
solution.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be 
i&sorbed,  and  the  carbonated  hydrogen  gas 
left  behind,  in  a  pure  state. 

The  production  of  this  g^s  in  this  man- 
ner, is  the  result  of  a  partial  analysis  of 
the  wood.  It  proves  that,  wood  con- 
tains solid  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen. 
When  the  intensity  of  the  heat  has  reached 
a  certain  degree,  a  part  of  the  charcoal 
unites  with  part  of  the  oxy^n  and  pro- 
duces carbonic  acid,  which,*  by  means  of 
caloric,  is  melted  into  the  gaseous  state, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas;  at  the  same 
time,  a  part  of  tlie  hydrogen  of  the  wood 
combines  with  another  portion  of  carbon 
and  caloric,  and  forms  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas. 

Remark. — The  flame  of  burning  wood, 
&c  is  the  inflamed  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas,  liberated  on  the  application  of  caloric 
to  such  bodies. 

3.^  Charcoal  is  in  general  made  use  of  for 
obtaining  light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas. 
For  this  purpose,  put  some  moistened 
charcoal  into  an  earthen  retort,  apply  heat, 
and  increase  it  till  the  retort  becomes  ig- 


nited ;  gas  will  be  evolved,  consisting 
partly  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  partly  of 
light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  which  may 
be  separated  as  before. 

In  this  case  a  decomposition  of  the* 
Water  takes  place,  by  mearis  of  the  char- 
coal. The  olygen  forsakes  iu  hydrogen^ 
and  unites  to  part  of  the  charcoal,*  at 
this  temperature,  and  forms  carbonic  acid 
gas,  in  conjunction  with  caloric ;  the  Ube« 
rated  hydrogen  assisted  by  caloric,  dis« 
solves  another  portion  of  the  charcoal,  and 
fonps  with  it  light  cai4)onated  bydiogea 

4,  Light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  may 
f»e  formed  in  a  direct  manner,  by  dis- 
solving  charcoal  in  h^rdro^n  gas.  This 
may  be  eflected  by  directing  the  rays  of 
the  sun  collected  in  the  fbcus  of  a  mirror, 
upon  a  sinall  piece  of  charcoal  placed  on 
mercury.  In  a  receiver  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas. 

CARBONATED  HYDROGEN  GAS^ 
HEAVY.  This  ^  was  first  brought  into^ 
notice  by  a  society  of  Dutch  chymists, 
consisting  of  Deiman,  Troostwyk,  Bond,- 
and  Laurenburgh.  They  observed  in  this- 
p^  the  particular  property,  that  when  it 
was  combined  with  oxygenated  mtqiatic 
acid  gas,  in  a  certain  proportion,  the  elas- 
tic form  of  both  fiuids  became  destroyedr 
and  An  oil  was  produced ;  for  which  reason 
they  called  it  Olefiant  gof, 

Pro/>er«iet.— Heavy  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas  is  not  absorbed  or  altered  by  water.  Its 
weight,  compared  with  common  air,  is  as 
909  to  1000.  It  has  a  disagreeable  foetid 
odour,  different  from  that  of  light  carbo- 
nated hydrogen  gas.  It  burns  witli  a 
strong  compact  flame,  similar^  to  that  of  a 
resinous  oil.  When  mixed  wiih  oxy|fenated 
muriatic  acid  gas,  its  bulk  is  dimmished, 
and  an  oil  is  formed.  When  the  mixture  of 
these  two  gases  is  fired,  a  cjuantity  of  char- 
coal is  immediately  deposited,  in  the  form 
of  fine  soot.  Sulphuric,  sulphureous,  ni- 
tric, nitrous,  and  muriatic  acids  do  not  act 
upon  it ;  neither  does  nitrous  gas,  nor  any 
of  the  fixed  alkalies.  Ammonia  adds  to  its 
volume  without  occasiOfiiHg  any  other 
cliange.  Phospliorus  heated  in  it,  even  to 
fusion  does  not  affect  it.  When  made  to 
pass  through  an  ignited  glass  tube,  it  does 
not  diminish  in  volume,  but  loses  the  pro- 
perty of  forming  oil  with  oxyengated  muri- 
atic acid  gas.  Electric  shocks  passed 
through  it,  dilate  and  likewise  deprive  it  of 
this  property.  When  passed  through  an 
ignited  porcelain  tube,  it  affords  hydrogen 
gas  mingled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  carbon 
is  deposited.  When  passed  through  a  tube 
with  stilphur  in  fusion,  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen g^s  is  obtained,  and  charcoal  deposited. 
Wlien  burnt  with  o.xygen  gas,  or  when 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  filled  with 
oxyd  of  manganese,  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
formed,  .     ^^^i^ 
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Preparation.*^lletiVy   carbonated  hydro- 

in  gas  is  obtained  by  decomposing  alco- 
jol  by  sulphuric  acid.at  high  Umperatures. 
It  is  also  obtained  in  abundance  when  al- 
cohol or  ether  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
earthen  tube.  Sulphuric  ether  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected  to  beat, 
also  aflTords  it,  but  in  a  less  pure  sUte. 

The  Dutch  chymists  observed,  that  if 
the  vapour  of  ardent  spirit  or  ether  be 
made  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube,  over 
the  component  paHs  of  the  earihern  tube, 
namely,  alumine  and  silex,  this  gas  was 
also  profluced;  or  bypassing  it  through  a 
red-hot  tube  of  pipe-clay. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  gas  the  following 
method  may  serve : 

Let  four  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid^  and  one  of  highly  rectified  ardent 
spirit,  be  mingled  together  g^radually  in  a 
glass  retort ;  heat  will  be  devtjloped,  the 
mixture  will  become  brown,  and  heavy 
carbonated  hydrogen  gas  will  be  extricated 
without  the  application  of  external  heat. 
When  a  nuKierate  heat  is  applied,  the 
action  is  very  violent,  and  the  gas  is  libe- 
rated very  copiously,  and  may  be  received 
over  water. 

The  gas  obtained,  is  always  mixed  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphureous  acid 
gas,  tipom  which  it  may  be  freed  by  agi- 
tating it  in  contact  with  lime-water,  or  a 
solution  of  potash. 

Remark. — In  this  operation  the  heat 
ought  to  be  rei^Uited  with  great  care,  and 
the  retort  holding  the  mixture  ought  to  be 
very  capacious,  otherwise  the  matter  will 
be  forced  over  into  the  receiver.  The 
heat  of  a  candle,  or  lamp,  is  sufficient* 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS.  Acidum  Car. 
bomcttm.  Fixed  air.  Carbonaceous  acid. 
Aerial  acid.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  first 
elastic  aeriform  fluid  tliat  was  known.  We 
find  that  the  ancients  were  in  some  measiure 
acquainted  with  it.  Van  Helmont  called  it 
the  gas  of  Must,  or  of  the  vintage,  or  ^at 
m/lvettre. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Black  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  properties  of  this  fluid. 
In  the  year  1755  he  discovered  the  affinity 
between  ihis  gas  and  alkalies :  and  Berg- 
man, ih  1772,  proved  that  it  was  an 
acid. 

Propertiea. — Carbonic  acid  £pis  is  in- 
visible. It  extinguishes  flanie.  It  is  fatal 
to  animal  life.  It  exerts  powerful  effects 
on  living  ve^tables.  Its  taste  is  pun- 
(;ent  and  acid.  Its  energy,  as  an  acid, 
IS  but  feeble,  although  distinct  and  cer- 
tain. Neither  light  or  caloric  seem  to 
produce  any  distinct  effect  upon  it,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  dilates  it.  It  mixes 
without  combining  with  oxygen  gas.  It 
tmitea  with  water  slowly.  These  two  fluids, 
after  considerable  agiution,  at  last  com- 
bme,  and   form   a  sub-acid  fluid,     The 


colder  the  water,  and  the  (^retter  the  pm* 
sure  applied,  the  more  carbonic  acid  gas 
will  be  absorbed.  The  water  impregnated 
with  it,  sparkles  upon  agiution  $  it  h»s  a 
pungent  acidulous  taste,  and  reddens 
tincture  of  litmus.  Heat  again  disenga||^ 
the  £^s  from  the  water.  This  gas  precipi- 
tates lime,  strontia,  and  barytes»  from 
their  solutions  in  water.  It  is  greedilji 
attracted  by  all  the  Idkalies.  It  under^s 
no  •alteration  by  light.  Its  specific  weight 
is  to  that  nf  atmospheric  air,  as  IdOO  to 
1000.  It  may  be  poured  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another.  It  ia  not  acted  upon  by  oxy- 
gen, nor  is  it  altered  by  any  of  the  simple 
conabustible  bodies  at  common  tempera- 
tures; but  phosphorus,  iron,  and  lune, 
are  capable  of  decomposing  it,  when  as- 
sisted by  heat. 
Methodt  of  obtainimg  Carbonic  Add  Gat, 

Of  all  the  g^ses,  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
that,  perhaps,  which  is  difiused  in  the 
^^reatest  abundance  throughout  nature.  It 
18  found  in  three  different  sutes : — 1st, 
In  that  of  gas  ;  2dly,  In  that  of  mixture » 
and  3dly,  In  that  of  comb'mation.  The 
various  processes  for  obtaining  it  are  the 
following : 

1.  Put  into  a  common  glass-bottle,  or 
retort,  a  little  marble,  chalk,  or  lime« 
stone,  and  pour  on  it  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  about  six  times  its  weight  of 
water,  an  effervescence  wiU  ensue,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  liberated,  which 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  may  collect 
over  mercury  ;  but  a  mercurial  apparatus 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  gas 
may  be  collected  over  water,  if  it  is  to  be 
used  immediately  when  procured. 

In  this  instance  the  carbonic  acid  is 
disengaged  from  the  state  of  combina- 
tion, and  reduced  to'  the  aeriform  sUte 
of  gas.  The  marble,  lime-stone,  or 
chalk,  consists  of  this  acid  and  lime  ;  oa 
presenting  to  it  sulphuric  acid,  a  decom- 
position takes  place,  the  sulphuric  acid  hu 
a  greater  affinity  to  the  lime  than  tite  car- 
bonic acid  has ;  it  therefore  unites  to  it, 
and  forms  stilphate  of  lime,  disengaging  at 
the  same  time,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
state  of  gas,  at  the  temperature  of  our  at- 
mosphere. 

i?fffMH(r.— Carbonic  acid  gas  may,  in  this 
manner,  be  disengaged  from  all  its  combi- 
nations with  alkalies ;  by  using  indiflTt-rently 
any  other  dense  acid,  possessing  a  superior 
affinity  to  the  alkali  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  ihe  word. 

%  It  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  the 
same  substances  by  the  action  of  caloric. 

For  this  purpose,  reduce  marble,  or 
chalk,  to  powder ;  introduce  it  into  a  gun- 
barrel,  which  must  be  placed  across  a  fiir- 
nace ;  adapt  a  bent  tube  to  its  lower  extre- 
mity, and  insert  it  below  a  receiver  in  the 
pneumatic  apparatus.  Maintain  a  strong 
heat,  tm  the  bw^^  ^  te^^^ft*  "**«  »*" 
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ignitioiiy  and  at  that  temperature  carbonic 
acid  gaa  will  be  liberated  in  abundance. 

In  this  case,  a  decomposition  of  the 
marble  or  carbonate  of  lime  takes  place, 
on  account  of  \be  action  of  caloric, 
whid)  at  a  high  temperature  breaks  the 
affinity  of  tl^  carbonic  acid  and  lime; 
it  unites  with  the  first,  and  leaves  the  lime 
behind  in  that  state  which  is  generally 
called  quick-lime. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas  may  also  be  obtain- 
ed by  burning  charcoal  in  oxygen  gas.  ^ 

Take  a  bell-gkss,  filled  with  oxygen  gas, 
resting  inverted  in  a  basin  of  mercury ; 
pass  up  mto  it  some  bitsof  new.made  char- 
coal, with  some  touch-paper  affixed  to 
them  ;  set  fire  to  them  by  means  of  a  lens 
collecting  the  nun's  r^ys,  and  carbonic  add 
will  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
tharcoal. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  oflen  found  occu- 
pying the  lower  parts  of  mines,  caverns, 
tombs,  and  such  other  subterraneous  places 
as  contain  materials  for  *  producing  it.  It 
is  called  choke,  or  chalk-damp.  The  grot- 
to  del  Cane,  near  Naples,  has  long  been 
&IIIOU8  for  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  produced  there,  which  runs  out  at  the 
opening  like  a  stream  of  water.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  in 
Uiis  cavern,  is  so  great,  that  a  dog,  or  any 
otiier  animal,  »  immediately  killed  if  his 
•nose  be  thrust  into  it. 

The  carbonic  add,  existing  naturally  in 
the  state  of  gas,  may  be  collected  by 
filling  bottles  with  water  and  emptying 
them  into  the  atmosphere  of  this  gas; 
the  gas  takes  the  place  of  the  water*,  and 
fills  the  bottles,  which  must  then  be 
corked. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  likewise  formed 
during  fermentation;  on  account  of  its 
great  weight,  it  occupies  the  apparently 
empty  space,  or  upper  part  of  tlie  vessel, 
in  which  the  fermenting  process  is  going 
on.  It  may  in  this  case,  be  collected  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  above. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  also  obtained  during 
the  reduction  of  metallic  oxyds,  and  during 
the  deflagration  of  nitrates  with  combus- 
tible bodies.  This  gas  is  much  esteemed 
in  the  cure  of  typhus  fevers,  and  irritability 
and  weakness  of  stomach  producing  vomit- 
ing. Against  the  fisrmer  diseases  it  is 
given  by  administering  yeast,  bottle  porter, 
and  the  like ;  and  for  the  latter  it  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  car&mated  alkali  by 
lemon  juice  in  a  draught  given  while  effer- 
vescing. 

CARBUNCLE.  (Dim.  of  forbo,  a  bum- 
ing  coal)  Cardo,  jRubinut  verus,  Code^ 
sella.  Erythema  gangr<moaum.  Grana- 
trutrum,  Pruna.  Pertiau  ignit  of  Avi- 
cenna.  An  inflammatory  tumour  which 
soon  becomes  gan jjenous.    See  Anthrax, 

CAKBUNCULUS.    See  Carbuncle, 

CAacABus.  Carearoe.  (From  jut^tuu^ 
to  resound.)    A  kind  of  fever  in  which  Uie 


patient  has  a  continual  horror  and  trem- 
bling, with  an  uncesasing  sounding  in  his 
ears. 

Cabcas.  The  Barbadoes  nut-tree,  the 
Cataputia. 

C  ARC  AX.  (From  xdt^  a  head.)  A  spe- 
cies of  poppy,  with  a  very  large  head. 

Carceb.  Paracelsus  means  by  it,  a 
remedy  proper  for  restraining  the  uisonler 
by  motions  of  body  and  mind,  as  in  curing 
the  chorea  Sancii  Viti. 

Carchjcsius.  (Kflt^wtf-w.)  A  name  of 
some  bandars  noticed  b\  Galen,-  and  de- 
scribed by  Oribosius.  I^perly  it  \*  the 
top  of  a  chip's  mast. 

CARCINOMA.  (From  lut^JUF^,  a  can- 
cer,  and  fArnm^  to  feed  upon.)     See  Cancer. 

Carcihob.  (K«c^^,  a  cancer.)  See 
Cancer. 

Cardamaittica.  (From  »«^ee/uer,  the 
nasturtium.)    A  species  of  *iciauca cresses. 

Cardamslxum*  a  medicine  of  no  note, 
memioned  by  Galen. 

CARDAMINB.  (From  mi^m,  the  heart; 
because  it  acts  as  a  cordial  and  strengfthen- 
er,  or  from  its  having  the  taste  of  carda- 
mum,  that  is,  nasturtium,  or  cress.) 
Cuckoo-flower. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia,  Or- 
der, SiHquoaa, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  lady's  smod^  or  cuckoo  flower. 
Cardamine  firateneit  of  Linnxus  •.-^/•Uii 
pmnatie,  fiUoUe  radkakbtte  eubrotundu^ 
cauHnit  lanceolatii.  This  plant  is  also  called 
Cardanumtica.  ^atturtium  Oguatieum.  Cult 

fiot.  Iberit  tophia.  It  is  the  flower  of  this 
plant  which  has  a  place  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Baker,  who  has  published  five  cases,  two  of 
chorea  SanctiViti,  one  of  spasmsodic  asth- 
ma, and  hemiphlegia,  and  a  case  of  spasmo- 
dic affections  of  the  lower  limbs,  wherein 
the  Jloree  cardandnee  were  supposed  to  have 
been  successfiilly  used.  A  variety  of  vir- 
tues have  been  given  to  this  plant,  which  do 
not  deserve  the  attention  of  practitioners. 

CABDAMiirB  PBATEVsis.  The  systcmstic 
name  of  the  plant  called  cardawine  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.    See  Cardandne. 

Cabdaminxs  florbs.    See  Cardandne, 

CAUD4M0MUM.  (From  »(<<r«/u«?, 
and  ttfjtmfAoin  because  it  partakes  of  the 
nature,  and  is  like  both  the  cardamum  and 
amomum.)  The  cardamom  seed,  or  grains 
of  Paradise. 

CARDAMOMUM  MAJUS.  A  large, 
brown,  somewhat  triangular  husk,  the 
thickness  of  one's  thumb,  ai^  pyramidial. 
The  seeds  resemble  the  grana  paradiH  # 
their  virtues  are  similar  to  those  ofthe  car- 
damomum  minue. 

CARDAMOMUM  MEDIUM.  The 
seeds  correspond,  in  every  respect,  with 
the  lesser,  except  in  size,  they  being  twice 
as  long,  but  no  thicker  thMi  the  oardajno- 
mum  ndmu,  Jigitized  by  vjOOQlC 
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CARDAMOMUM    MINVS.      Officuud 

x:trdainoiii.  •/fm^mun  repent,  teu  le  carda- 
nome  de  la  e6ie  de  Malabar,  of  Sonnent. 
EUttaria  eardumomum,  of  Maton  in  Act. 
Soc.  \M.  Claw,  Menandria.  Order,  M^* 
nogiftna.  The  seeds  of  this  pUnt  are  im- 
ported in  their  capsules  or  husks,  by  which 
they  are  presevcd,  for  they  soon  lose  a 
part  of  their  flavour  when  freed  from  this 
covering-.  On  being  chewed  they  impart  a 
glowing  aromatic  warmtli,  and  g^teful  pun- 
gency ;  they  are  supposed  gently  to  stunu- 
iate  the  stomach,  and  prove  cordial,  car- 
minative, and  antispasmodic,  but  without 
that  irritation  and  heat  which  many  of  the 
other  spicy  aromatics  are  apt  to  produce. 
Simple  and  compound  spirituous  tinctures 
are  prepared  from  them,  and  they  are  or- 
dered as  a  spicy  ingredient  in  many  of  the 
oiBcinal  compositions. 

Cardakoxum  v^hebatum.  The  g^rains 
of  Paradise. 

Carbamomcm  SiBBRiEHBB.  The  Ani- 
sum  Indicum. 

Cahdaiium.  (From  ns^ta^  the  heart  i 
because  it  comforts  and  streng^ens  the 
^eart.)    Garden  cresses. 

CARDIA.  (From  xm^,  the  heart;  so 
the  Greeks  called  the  heart.)  The  supe- 
rior opening  of  the  stomsch. 

CARDIACA.    (From  Jwj^,  the  heart.) 

1.  Cordials.    See  CordiMt, 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  mother- 
wort. So  named  ^m  the  supposed  relief 
it  gives  ill  huntings  and  disorders  of  the 
stomaeh.  Agripalma  gdOit,  Marrubium, 
Cardiaca  crupa,  Leonurus  cardiaca  of 
Linnatus .— ^p&'t  cauUni*  lanceolatu,  trilobU, 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  disag[reeable 
smell  and  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  said  to  be 
serviceable  in  disorders  of  the  atomacli  of 
children,  to  promote  the  uterine  discharge, 
and  to  allay  palpitations  of  the  heart. 

Cardiaca  coBrKorio.  See  Confecti0  art* 
rnatica, 

Carhiaca  passio.  The  cardiac  passion. 
Ancient  writers  frequently  mention  a  dis- 
order under  this  name,  but  the  modems 
always  speak  of  it  as  a  syncope. 

Caroiacus  MORBUS.  A  name  by  which 
the  ancients  called  the  typhus  fever. 

CARDIALGIA.  (From  a«e^jBe,  the  car- 
dia,  and  Axyut,  to  be  pained.)  Pain  at  the 
stomach.  The  heartburn.  Dr.  Cullen 
ranks  it  as  a  species  of  4y>pepsiA-  Heart- 
bum  is  an  uneasy  sensation  m  the  stomach* 
with  anxiety,  a  heat  more  or  less  violent, 
and  sometimes  attended  with  oppression, 
iaintness,  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or  a  plenti- 
Ail  dischu^  of  clear  lymph,  like  saliva. 
This  pain  may  arise  from  various  and  dif- 
ferent causes ;  such  as  Jtaiut  /  from  $tarp 
humturt,  either  acid, bilioU8,or  rancid;  from 
-vortM  gnawing  and  vellicating  the  coats  of 
the  stomach;  from  acrid  and  pungent 
/•od^  such  as  spices,  aromatics.  Sec. ;  as  also 
from  rkeumatio  and  gwiy  kumourt,  or 
stnfeiti;  from  too  free  a  use  of  tea,  or 
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watery  fhiida  retaodng  the  stomach,.  6ce. ; 
fiom  the  natural  mucme  beinp^  abraded,  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Carsiaxoia  nvr&AMiiATaRiA.  Inflam- 
mation ID  the  stomach. 

Cardialoia  sputatoria,  i.  e,  pyrosis. 
SeePyront. 

Cardim^mh.  (From  iuc^m,  the  heart, 
and  meleek^  Heb.  a  governor.)  A  fictitious 
term  in  Dolsus's  Encyclopedia*  by  which 
he  would  express  a  particular  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  heart,  appointed  to  what  we 
call  the  vital  functions. 

Cardtxoka^    a  name  for  Cardialgia. 

Cardinal  JUmer 9,  blue.    See  JLobeHa, 

Cardihaxbhtum.  (From  cards,  a  hinge.) 
A  sort  of  articulation  like  a  hinge. 

CARDIOGMUS.  (From  uM^iaff^m,  to 
have  a  pain  in  the  stomach.)  The  same  as 
Cardialgia.  Also  an  aneurism  in  the  aorta, 
near  the  heart,  which  occasions  pain  in  the 
praecordia. 

Cardiorchus.  (From  tut^ut,  the  heart, 
and  cytuc,  a  tumour.)  An  aneurism  in  the 
heart,  or  in  the  aorU  near  the  heart. 

CARDioTROTtTS.  (From  Mc^dk,  the  heart, 
and  ^ir^mnut,  to  wound.)  One  who  hath 
a  wound  in  his  heart. 

CARDITIS.  (From  xa^m,  the  heart.) 
Inflammation  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  genus 
of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
pyrexia,  and  order  p/degnuuue.  It  is  known 
by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  reeion'of  the  sto- 
mach, great  anxiety,  difficolty  of  breathing, 
coug;h,  irrqi^ular  pulse,  palpiUtion,  and 
fainting,  anduie  other  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Cardo.  (A  hinge.)  The  articulation 
called  Gingbfmutf  also  the  second  vertebra 
of  the  neck. 

Cardokbt.    a  wild  artichoke,  esculent. 

CARDOBiuif.  So  Paracelsus  calls  wine 
medicated  with  herbs. 

Carbopatia.  The  low  carline  thistie, 
said  to  be  diaphoretie. 

CARDUUS.  {d  carere,  gttati  aptut  ca- 
renda  lanx,  being  fit  to  tease  wool;  or  from 
itMSMt  to  abrade ;  so  named  from  its  rough- 
ness, which  abrades  and  tears  whatever  it 
meets  with.)  The  thistle,  or  teasel.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  ti)e  linnean 
system.  Class,  Syngenetia,  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  oguaHe, 

Carduvs  acabtrus.    The  bear*s  breech. 

Carduvs  ALTiua.  The  artichoke. 

CARDUUS  BENEDICTUS.  Cmdu9  ayU 
veMtrie.  Blessed  or  holy  thistle.  Centaurea 
benedictaf  cabfdbus  di^icato  spinm*  lanatit 
inv9lucrati9,fiUi9  tend  decurrentibut  denticu' 
fttfa-fpiiMti*  of  linnxus.  C^lass,  &fngeneai€u 
Order,  Pohfganua  JruHranea.  This  exotic 
plant,  a  native  of  Bpain  and  some  of  the 
ArchipeUgo  isUmds,  obtained  the  nmie  of 
Benediotus,  from  itb  being  supposed  to  poa- 
sess  extraordmary  medicinal  virtues.  In 
toss  of  apetite,  where  the  stomach  was 
injured  by  irregularities,  its  ^^ood  effects 
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hxwt  been  frequently  experienced.    It  ia  a 

powerful  Intter  tonic  and  adstringent  Ber- 

gius  considers  it  as  antacid,  corroborant, 

stomachic,  sudorific,  diuretic,  and  eccopro- 
tic  Cbamomiie  flowers  are  now  general- 
ly substituted  ibrthecarduus  benedictus, 
and  are  thought  to  be  of  at  least  equal 
Talue. 

Camnuus  HXMORKHoniALis.  (So  called 
because  ix  b  said  to  relieve  the  pains  of  the 
hemorrhoids,  if  beat  into  a  poultice  and  ap- 
plied.) Also  called  carduus  vineaium  re- 
pens,  soncfai  folio,  cirsium  arvense,  ceano- 
thos.  The  common  creeping  way  thistle. 
SemUula  arveruU  Of  Linnteus. 

Cabdws  I.ACTBUS.    See  Cardmu  Marie, 

Cabduus  LA.CTBUS  Stuacvs.  The 
Spanish  milk-thistle.  Stomachic  and  ano- 
dyne. 

CABnutTs  MARIS.  Carduus  alb'is  ma- 
cutis  notatus  vulgaris,  C.  B.  Common 
milk-thistle,  or  Lady's  thistle.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  Ctwdtiw  mariamu  /  J^UU  am* 
p/eancatMuSf  hattato-phmatiJidUf  tpmom  i 
calycibut  aphyUitg  8f>inU  canUteubUitf  du- 
pUcaio-^pkioth,  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  herb 
have  been  employed  medicinaUy.  The 
former  contains  a  bitter  oil,  and  are  re- 
commended as  relaxants.  The  iuice  of 
the  latter  is  said  to  be  salutary  in  dropsies, 
in  the  dose  of  four  ounces ;  and,  according 
to  Millar,  to  be  efficacious  against  pungent 
pains. 

CABDinni  xARiAvirs.  The  systematic 
oame  ofthe  officinal  Cardum  marue, 

CARmms  sATiTUs.    The  artichoke. 

Carduus  soLSTmAL.is.  The  calcitnpa 
officinalis. 

CAmnuus  tohbhtosus.  The  woolly  this- 
tle. The  plant  distinguished  by  thb  name 
in  the  pharmacop<xias,  is  the  Onopordiwm 
acanifdum  of  Linnaeus  i^^aHydbut  tguarro- 
di  ;  tquamUpistenHlnu  /  foSU  ffvaio-obkngit^ 
linttaHe,  Its  expsessed  juice  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  cure  for  cancer,  either  ap- 
plied by  moistenmg  lint  with  it,  or  mixing 
some  simple  ftrinaceous  substance,  so  as 
to  form  a  poultice,  which  should  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  disease,  and  renewed  twice 
a-day. 

'  Carsbraria.  (From  S4C^»,  the  head,  and 
l^<t  weight.)  A  painful  and  uneasy  heavi- 
ness of  the  head. 

Carktuh.  (From  iut{»,  the  head.)  Ga- 
len uses  this  word  for  the  head. 

CARBHim  VIH17X.    StTon^wiue. 

Carkum.  From  Corva,  the  country 
whence  they  were  brought.)  The  caraway. 

CAREX.  (From  eareo,  not  quia  rirUnta 
careat,  but  beciuse,  from  its  roughness,  it 
is  fit  ad  carendurih  to  card,  tease,  or  pull.) 
Sedge.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  linmean  system.  Class,  Momeda,  Or- 
der, Triandria. 

Carsx  arkraria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  tartaparilla  Germomca,  See 
Sartaparilla  Otrmamca, 

CARICA.      (From    Carica^   the   place 
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where  they  are  cultivated.)  Ficut.  Fi» 
CU9  xml^ariM,  Ficu*  commum*.  luui  of  the 
Greeks.  The  fig.  The  pUint  which  uffords 
this  fruit  b  the  Ficut  Cariea  of  Linnaeus. 
Fresh  figs,  are,  when  completely  ripe,  soft, 
succulent,  and  easily  digested,  unless  eaten 
in  immoderate  quantities,  when  they  are 
apt  to  occasion  fiaiulencv,  pain  of  the 
bowels,  and  dianhoea.  The  dried  fruit, 
which  is  sold  in  our  shops,  is  pleasanter  to 
the  taste,  and  nu>re  wholsome  and  nutri- 
tive. They  are  directed  in  the  decoctuni 
Jwrdei  componhtm,  and*  in  the  ekctuarium 
lemttvum.  Applied  externally,  they  pro- 
mote the  suppuration  of  tumours ;  hence 
they  have  a  place  in  maturing  cataplasms ; 
and  are  very  convenient  to  apply  to  the 
gums,  and,  when  boiled  with  milk,  to  the 
throat 

Carica  papaya.  Papaw  tree.  Every 
part  of  the  papaw  tree,  except  the  ripe  finit, 
affords  a  milky  juice,  which  is  used,  in  the 
Isle  of  France, as  an  effectual  remedy  for 
the  tape-worm.  In  Euvope,  however,  whith- 
er it  has  been  sent  in  the  concrete  state,  it 
has  not  answered,  perhaps  fix>m  some 
change  it  had  undergone,  or  not  having 
been  given  in  a  sufficient  ^/oae. 

Carioum.  (From  Carieu^,  its  inventor.) 
CarycutiL  An  omtment  for  cleansing  ul- 
cers.  Composed  of  hellebore,  lead,  and  can- 
tharides. 

CARIES.    (From  carah,  Chald)    Rot- 
tenness, or  mortification  ofthe  bones. 
Carik A .    The  cassada  bread. 
Cariita.    a  name  fbnnerly  applied  to 
the  back.bone. 
Cariubttkrra.    Lime. 
CARiviLLAimx.    A  name  of  sarsaparilla 
root. 

CARUNA.  (From  Carolm,  Cbaries  the 
Great,  or  Chariemag^e ;  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  an  angel  shewed  it  to  him,  and 
that,  by  the  use  of  it,  his  army  was  preserv- 
ed firom  the  plague.)  Carline  thistle.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  Syngenetia,  Order,  Po/y. 
gamia  amioHt.  The  officinal  name  of  two 
kinds  of^plants.  See  ChamatMim  aUnim 
and  Car&na  gummifera, 

Carlhta  acauus.  The  systematic  name 
ofthe  ehamemelon  album, 

Carlina  otnofiPBRA.  Carduus  pinea, 
Ixine.  Pine  thistle.  This  plant  is  the 
^tractyHt  gummifira  of  Linnxus.  The 
root,  when  wounded,  yields  a  milky,  vis- 
cous juice,  which  concretes  into  tenaciotis 
masses,  at  first  whiti^,  resembling  wax, 
when  much  handled  growing  black  ;  it  is 
said  to  be  chewed  with  the  same  views  as 
mastich. 

CarSne  thistle.  See  Chameleti  album. 
Carlo  Savcto  radix.  St.  Charles's 
root ;  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  its  great  virtues.  It  is  found  in 
Mechoachan,  a  province  in  America.  Its 
baric  hath  an  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  bit- 
ter acrid  taste.    The  root  itself  consists  of 
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slender  fibres.  The  bark  is  sudorific,  and 
strengthens  the  gums  and  stomach. 

CARMBN. '  (A  verse  $  because  charms 
usually  consisted  of  a  verse.)  A  charm ;  an 
amulet*       '  - 

Cammeb,  (The  Carmelite  friars»  Fr.) 
Carmelite  water ;  so  named  from  its  inven- 
tors ;  composed  of  baum,  lemon-peel,  &c. 

CuaanAVTiA.    See  Carminativet, 

CARMlNATiyB&  {Cartninativa^  sc. 
medUatnerua:  from  carmen^  a  verse^  or 
charm;  because  practitioners,  in  ancient 
times,  ascribed  thtir  operation  to  a  charm 
or  enchantment)  A  term  applied  to  those 
substances  which  allay  pain,  and  dispel 
flatulencies  of  the  primK  vix.  The  princi- 
pal carminatives  are  the  semina  cardainomi, 
anisi  et  cirui ;  olea  essentialia  carui,  anisi  et 
juniperi;  confectio  aromatica;  polvis  aro- 
malicus ;  tinctura  cardamomt ;  tinctura  cin- 
namomi  compos!^ ;  <zinziber ;  tonics,  bit- 
ters, and  astringents. 

Cakn ABAOiux.    Caraway  seed. 

CARNEi£  COLUMNiC.  The  fleshy  pil- 
lars  or  columns  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 
See  Heart, 

Caknicula.  (Dim.  of  caro^  camU,  the 
flesh.)  The  fleshy  substance  which  sur- 
rounds the  g^ms. 

Cantttobmis.  (From  caro,  flesh,  and 
firma,  likeness.)  Having  the  appearance 
of  flesh.  It  id  commonly  applied  to  an  ab- 
scess where  the  flesh  surrounding  the  ori- 
fice is  hardened  and  of  a  firm  consistence. 

CARO  Flesh.  The  red  part  or  belly  of 
a  muscle ;  also  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

Caro  adhata.  The  recent  swelled 
testicle. 

Caroltha.    See  CarHna. 

Caropi.    The  amomum  verum. 

Carora.  The  name  of  a  vessel  that  re- 
sembles an  urinal. 

Carosis.    See  Cams. 

Cabota.     See  Daueus. 

Carottbijb  ABTXRiiR>     Sec  Car0tides. 

CAROTID  ARTERY.  (From  m^m$, 
to  cause  to  sleep;  so  called  because,  if 
tied  witli  a  ligature,  they  cause  the  animals 
to  be  comatose,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  being  asleep.  The  carotids  are  two 
considerable  arteries  that  proceed,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  to  the 
head,  to  supply  it  with  blood.  The  rigbt 
carotid  does  not  arise  immediately  inmi 
the  arch  of  the  aoru,  but  is  g^ven  off 
from  the  arteria  innominata.  The  left 
arises  (torn  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Each 
carotid  is  divided  into  external  and  inter- 
nal, or  that  portion  without  and  that  with- 
in the  cranium.  The  external  gives  oflT 
eight  branches  to  the  neck  and  nee,  viz. 
anieriorly^  the  superior  thyroideal,  the  sub- 
lingual,  the  inferior  maxillar3r,  the  exter- 
nal maxillary ;  potteriorUf,  the  internal  max- 
illary, the  occipital,  the  external  auditorv, 
and  the  temporal.  The  internal  carotid 
or  cerebral  arterjr,  gives  off*  four  branches 
witliin   the   cavity   of  the   cranium;  the 
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anterior  cttebral,  the  posterior,  the  central 
artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  internal 
orbital. 

Caroum.    The  caraway  seed. 

Carpasus.  (So  named  on^  <re  juc^ 
^omo'm :  because  it  makes  the  person  who 
eats  it  appear  as  if  he  was  asleep.)  An 
herb,  the  juice  of  which  was  formerly  call- 
ed opocarpason,  opocarpathon,  or  opooalfMi- 
son:  according  to  Galen  it  resenibles 
myrrh;  but  is  esteemed  highly  poisoQ- 
ous. 

CAlTPATnCUS  BALSAMUS.  OleutH  Gtr^ 
manU.  Carpaihicum*  This  balsam  is  ob- 
tained both  by  wounding  the  ^roung 
branches  of  the  Pinut  cembra  of  Linnsus : 
•^foUit  giHnii,  iavibui,  and  by  boiling  them* 
It  is  mostly  diluted  with  turpentine,  and 
comes  io  us  in  a  very  liquid  ind  pellucid 
state,  rather  white. 

Carpxrtarxa.  (From  Carpentariui.  a 
carpenter ;  and  so  named  from  its  virtues 
in  healing  cuts  and  wounds  made  by  a 
tool.)  A  vulnerary  herb  ;  but  not  properly 
known  what  it  is. 

Carphalbus.  (From  Mt^^oi,  to  exsiccate.) 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  mean  dry^ 
opposed  to  ffiowt. 

Carphus.  (From  Mt^,  a  straw.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  signifies  u  mote,  or  any  small 
substance.  A  pustule  uf  the  smallest  kind. 
Also  the  herb  fenugreek. 

Carpia.  (From  carpo^  to  pluck  off*,  as 
lint  i9  from  linen  cloth.)  Lint.  See  lini, 
Carpiswus.     rhe  wrist. 

CARPOB\LSAMUM.  (Prom  Jt^c^roc, 
fruit,  and  0ctkrat/Mf,  balsam.)  See  BaUa* 
mum  QUeadente, 

Carpolooai.  ^From  carpo^  to  pluck  or 
pull  gently.)  Picking  the  clothes,  as  in 
dangerous  fevers. 

CARPUS.  (Ket#?roc,  the  wrist.)  The 
wrist,  or  carpus.  It  is  situated  between  the 
fore  arm  and  hand.     See  Bmet. 

Carrot.     See  Daucut. 

Carroty  candy.     SCb  Dauau  Creticut. 

Carrot  poultice.    See  Catapiatma  daud. 

CARTHAMUS.  (From  JutBett^ti,,  to 
purge. )  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  oi  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system  ClaSs,  Syngeneda* 
Order,  PotyganUa  aqumlis. 

2.  The  pturmacopoeial  name  of  the  saf- 
fron  flower,  Carthamut  tinctoriut  of  Linnx- 
us  :—/olii*  ovatU,  integrity  terrato-aculeatit : 
called  also  Cmcut,  Crocut  Saracenicut,  Carm 
thofnum  ojfidnarutn^  Carduut  tathmt.  The 
plant  is'  cultivated  in  m^ny  places  on  ac. 
count  of  iu  flowers,  which  are  used  as*a 
yellow  die.  The  seeds,  freed  from  their 
shells,  have  been  celebrated  as  a  gentle  ca- 
thartic in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms. 
They  are  also  supposed  to  be  diuretic  and 
expectorant;  particularly  useful  in  bumo- 
ral  asthma,  and  similar  complaints.  The 
carthamuM  lanatut  is  considered  in  France,  . 
as  a  febrifuge  and  sudorific.  Tfaie  dried 
flowers  are  frequently  dnixed.  with  saflroq, 
to  adulterate!.' '^^d  '^  ^t^OgVC 
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Cabthaxus  TnrcTORius.  The  syiteina- 
tic  name  of  the  safflower  plant  See  Car* 
thamut. 

Cabtrvsiaitus.  (From  the  Monks  of 
that  order,  who  first  invented  it.)  A  name 
of  the  precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony. 

CARTILAGE.  (Quasi  eamOa^Pf  from 
can,  camis,  flesh.)  A  white  elastic*  glis- 
tering substance,  growing  to  bones,  and 
commonly  called  jtw*/c  Cartilages  a^e 
divided,  by  anatomists  into  obduceta, 
whicli  cover  the  moveable  articuUtions  of 
bones;  inter-articular ,  which  are  situated 
between  the  articulations,  and  uniting'  car- 
tilages, which  unite  one  bone  with  another. 
Their  use  is  to  lubricate  the  articulations  of 
boneSfSnd  to  connect  some. bones  by  an 
immoveable  connexion. 

CARTILAGO  ANNXH^ARIS.  See  Car- 
iHago  cricoidea. 

CARTILAGO  ARYT-ENOIDBA.  See 
Larynx* 

CARTILAGO  CRICOIDEA.  The  cri- 
coid  cartilage  belongs  to  the  larynx,  and 
is  situated  l^ween  tne  thyVoid  and  aryte- 
noid cartilages  and  the  trachea;  it  consti- 
tutes, as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the  many 
annular  cartilages  of  the  trachea. 

CARTILAGO  ENSIFORMIS.  CartUa- 
g9  xyphUdea.  Ensifonn  cartilage.  A  car- 
tilage shaped  somewhat  like  a  swoid  or 
da^^r,  attached  to  the  lowermost  part  of 
the  sternum,  just  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Cartilaoo  scutifobxis.  See  Thyroid 
oartilaffe. 

Cabtii^ago  thtboidxa.  See  Thyroid  car* 
tUage. 

Cabtiulqo  xtphoidea.  See  Cartilago 
mdfarmi9, 

CARUI.  {Carrday  Arabian.)  The  cara- 
way.    See  Carum, 

CARUM.  (K<c{oc :  so  named  from  Caria^ 
a  proTince  of  Asia.)    The  caraway. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentandria,  Or* 
ditft  Monogytda, 

3.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  ca- 
raway plant  It  is  also  called  Vand.  Cu' 
matim  pratenae.  Caros.  Caruon.  .And  is 
the  Canm  carui  of  Linnxus.  The  seeds 
are  well  known  to  have  a  pleasant  spicy 
smell,  and  a  warm  aromatic  taste ;  and,  on 
this  account,  are  used  for  various  econo- 
mical purposes.  They  are  esteemed  to  be 
carminative,  ~  cordial,  and  stomachic,  and 
recommended  in  dyspepsia,  flatcjlencies, 
md  other  symptoms  attending  hysterical 
and  hypochondriacal  disorders.  An  essen- 
tial oil  and  distilled  water  are  directed  to  be 
prepared  from  them  by  the  London  college. 
Cabum  cabvi.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  whose  seeds  are  called  cara- 
way.   See  Carum, 

CARUNCLB.  (Dimmutive*of  cw^, 
flesh.)  Cantneula,  A  little  fleshy  excres- 
cence ;  as  the  carunculse  myrtiformes,  ca* 
mncolaB  lachrymales,  Sec. 
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CARUNCULA  L^CHRYMAUS.        A 

long  conoidal  gland,  red  externally,  si- 
tuated in  the  internal  canthus  of  each  eye, 
before  the  union  of  the  eyelids.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  of  numerous  sebaceous 
glands,  from  whicli  many  small  hairs  grow. 
The  hardened  smegma  observable  b  this 

Cart  of  the  eye  in  the  morning,  is  separated 
y  this  caruncle. 

Cabukguls  cimci7i.ABX8  ALS.  The 
nymphae. 

Cabubculs  KAxmixABSs.  The  extre- 
mities of  the  tubes  in  the  nipple. 

CARUNCULuE  MYRTIFORMES.  When 
the  hymen  has  been  lacerated  .by  attrition^ 
there  rema'ms  in  this  place  two,  three,  or 
four  caruncles,  whidh  have  received  the 
name  of  myrtiform. 

CABURGULa  PAPiLLABEs.  The  pro- 
tuberances  within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
formed  by  the  papillous  substance  of  the 
kidney. 

Cabuboulosa  iscbdbia.  a  suppres- 
sion of  uiine,  from  caruncles  in  the  ure- 
thra. 

Cabuob.    See  Carum, 

Cabvs.  (K<^6f :  from  jul^  the  head,  as 
being  the  part  affected.)     Caret.     Carom. 

1  Insensibility  and  sleepiness,  with  quiet 
respiration. 

2.  A  profound  sleep,  without  fever.  A 
lethargy. 

3.  Tlie  name  of  the  caraway-seed. 
Cabva.    The  cassia  lignea. 
Cabtedob.     (From  m^ckc,  a  nut.)     Ca- 

rydon.  A  sort  of  fracture,  where  the  bone 
is  broken  into  small  pieces,  like*  the  shell 
of  a  cracked  nut. 

Cabtdob.    See  Caryedon, 

Cabtocobtibum.  (From  jMt^c/oi»,  the  ea* 
ryopbyllus,  and  jwrnrof,  composed  of  the 
costus.)  An  electuary,  namc^  from  its  in- 
gredients. 

CARYOPHYLLATA.  (From  xA^v^yx* 
xw,  the  caryophyllus ;  so  named  because  it 
smells  like  the  caryophyllus,  or  clove  July 
flower.)  ^rba  benedicta.  Caryophylluo 
vulgarit,  GuryophiUa.  Janamunda.  Avens, 
or  herb  benneU  The  -root  of  this  plant, 
Geum  urbanum  of  Unnacus  >^Jloribu9  erec- 
titf  /ructibua  globotit  villotis,  arigtia  uneinO' 
Ha  fwdia,  foUia  lyratia,  has  been  employed 
as  a  gentle  styptic,  corroborant,  and  sto- 
machic. It  has  a  mildly  austere,  somewhat 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  very  pleasant  smell, 
of  the  clove  kind.  It  is  also  esteemed,  on 
the  continent,  as  a  febrifuge. 

Cabtophtlxoioes  cobtex.  See  CuA- 
knoaiu 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  (lU|i/o<|«/xxo»  i  from 
aa^otf  a  nut,  and  <^xxov,  a  leaf;  so  named 
because  it  smells  like  the  leaves  of  the  In- 
dian nut,  or  clove-tree.)    The  clove-tree. 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyandria,  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

CARYOPHYLLUM    jAROMATlCUM. 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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The  clove.  Tlie  tre^  which  affords  this 
spice  is  the  taenia  cary^phyUata  of  Wilde- 
now,  which  ^prows  in  the  East  Indies^  the 
Moluccas,  Sec.  The  clove  is  the  unexpand- 
ed  flower,  or  rather  the  calyx;  it  has  a 
strong  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish, 
hot,  not  very  pungent,  taste.  The  oil  of 
cloves,  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops, 
and  received  fi^m  the  Dutch,  is  highly 
acrimonious,  and  sophisticated.  Clove  is 
accounted  the  hottest  and  most  acrid  of  the 
aromatics ;  and,  by  acting  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  musculiu*  fibres,  may,  in 
some  cases  of  atonic  gout,  paralysis,  &e. 
supersede  most  others  of  the  aromatic 
class ;  and  the  foreign  oil,  by  its  great  ac- 
rimony, is  also  well  adapted  lor  several  ex- 
ternal purposes :  it  is  directed  by  several 
pharmacopHoeias,  and  the  clove  itself  enters 
many  officinal  preparations. 

CARYOPHYLLUM  RUBRUM.  Tuni- 
ca, Vetomca.  Betonica,  Cormuuia,  Ca* 
ryofffdilu  hortenM,  Clove  pink.  Clove, 
giliiflower.  Clove  July  flower.  This  fra- 
grant  plant,  Jhanthua  caryopkyUut  of  V^ 
n7t\x»  i^^Jhiilntt  aolitanif^  tquamU  cafydnit 
wubwcaif^  brevitsimUf  ceroUU  crencOiBt  grows 
wild  in  several  parts  of  Bngland ;  but  the 
flowers,  which  are  pharmaceutically  em- 
ployed, are  usually  produced  in  gardens : 
they  have  a  pleasant  ah)matic  smeU,  aome- 
what  allied  to  that  of  clove  spice :  their 
taste  is  bitterish  and  sub-adstringent. 
These  flowers  were  formerly  in  extensive 
use,  but  are  now  merely  employed  in  form 
of  syrup,  as  a  useful  and  pleasant  vehicle 
for  other  medicines. 

Cartofbtllus  asomatious  Aubbicahits. 
The  piper  Jamaicensis. 

CARtopHTLLus  HORTSHSis.  Thc  caryo- 
phyllum  rubrum. 

Cartopbtllus  vulgaris.  The  caryo- 
phyllata. 

Cartotib.  (Prom  M^er,  a  nut.)  Co- 
ryota. .  Galen  uses  this  word  to  mean  a  su- 
perior sort  of  dates,  of  the  shape  of  a  nut. 

CA8CAR1LLA.  (Dim.  of  catcara,  the 
bark,  or  shell.  Span.)  Chocarilla  Blu- 
theria,  Eluteria.  The  tree  that  aflbrds  the 
cascarilla  bnrk,  is  the  Cretan  eascariUa  of 
Linnaeus.  The  bark  comes  to  us  in  quills, 
cover^l  upon  thc  outside  with  a  rough, 
whitish  matter,  and  brownish  on  the  inner 
side,  exhibiting,  when  broken,  a  smooth, 
close,  blackish  brown  surface.  It  has  a 
lightly  agreeable  smell,  and  a  moderately 
bitter  taste,  accompanied  with  a  considera- 
ble aromatic  warmth.  It  is  a  very  excel- 
lent tonic,  adstringent,  and  stomachic,  and 
IS  deserving  of  a  more  general  use  than  it 
has  hitherto  met  w^th. 

Cascbu.     See  CcUechul 

Cashew  nut.  See  Anaaxrdium  ocddentale, 

Cashoo.  An  aromatic  drug  of  Hindos- 
Un,  said  to  possess  pectoral  virtues. 

Casta.    See  Catria. 

Casminarw,  The  cassamunia  of  Bengal. 
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Cassa.  (Arab.)  The  thorax,  or  bceaaC. 
.    Cassada.     See  Cauava. 

Cassamuk.  The,  fruit  of  the  balsam 
tree. 

CASSAVA.  Ciutada.  Cmcavi.  Cos- 
tfltt?.  Pain  de  MadqgoMcar,  Ricmuf  minor. 
MatUet,  Fucca.  ManHbar,  JKpi,  Aipi. 
ma  coxera.  Mpipoca.  Jaf^iha.  The 
plant  so  called  is  the  Jatropha  nundhot  of 
Linnaeus.  The  leaves  are  boiled,  md  eaten 
as  we  do  spinage.  The  root  abounds  with 
a  milky  juice,  and  every  part,  when  raw, 
is  a  fiital  poison.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
poisonoua  equality  is  destroyed  by  heat: 
hence  the  juiceis  boiled  with  meat,  pepper, 
8cc.  into  a  whdlesome  soup,  and  wiat  re- 
mains after  expressing  the  juice,  is  formed 
into  cakes,  or  meal,  the  principal  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  plant,  winch  is  a 
native  of  three  quarters  of  the  world,  is  one 
of  the  moat  advantageous  gifts  of  Pro- 
tidence,  entering  into  the  composiUon  of 
innumerable  preparations  of  an  economiaal 
nature. 

Ckuaada  roots  yield  a  great  Quantity  of 
starch,^  called  tapioca,  exported  in  little 
lumps  by  the  Brazilians,  and  now  well 
known  to  us  as  diet  for  sick  and  weakly 
persons. 

Cassada.    See  CoBiora, 

CA86U.  (From  the  Arabic  katsiai 
which  is  from  katta,  to  tear  off;  so  called 
from  the  act  of  stripping  the  bark  from  the 
tree.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Deamdria, 
Order,  Monogtfni<u  Cassia  and  Seneca  4>e- 
lor^tothis  genus.  See  Cauia  JittulariB^ 
and  &nna. 

CASSIA  CARYOPHYLLATA.  Clove 
bark  tree.  The  baric  of  this  tree,  Myrtug 
coryophyUata  of  lAtitiiKMBX^pedtmcuiit  tri- 
JidimultiJlori4,  filUs  avatit,  is  a  warm  ait>- 
matic,  of  the  smell  of  olovespice,  but 
weaker,  and  with  a  little  admixture  of  the 
cinnamon  flavour.  It  may  ht  used  with  the 
same  views  as  cloves,  or  cinnamon. 

Cassia  tistula.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  purging  cassia.    See  Cataia  JUtulaHt, 

CASSIA  nSTULARIS.  Cania  iHgra, 
Catma  Jiatula,  Alexandnntu  Chaiarxam- 
bar,  Canna,  Cataia  $9iutiDa,  Tim,  Xiem^ 
Purging  cassia.  This  tree,  Cdatia  Jiatula  of 
Linn«us  i-^fitUa  quinquejugia  watua  acund- 
natia  glabria^  fetioiia  eglandutdtia,  is  a  na^ 
tive  of  both  Indies.  The  pods  of  the  East- 
India  cassia  are  of  less  diameter,  smoother, 
and  afford  a  blacker,  sweeter,  and  more 
grateful  pulp,  than  those  which  are  brought 
from  the  West-Indies.  Those  pods  whidi 
are  the  heaviest,  and  in  which  the  seeds  do 
not  rattle  on  bein^  shaken,  are  commonlv 
the  best,  and  contam  the  most  pulp,  which 
is  tlie  part  medicinally  employed,  and  to  be 
obtained  in  the  manner  described  io  the 
pharmacopoeias.  The  best  pulp  is  of  a 
bright  shining  black  colour,  and  of  a  sweet 
taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  acidity.    It 
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bat  beai  long  used  it  a  bzaetife  aedidne^ 
and  beings  rentle  in  its  operationi  and  sel- 
dom distul&ng  the  bowels;  is  well  adapted 
tk>  children,  and  to  delicate  or  pregmanC 
women.  Adults,  however,  find  it  of  little 
effect,  unless  taken  in  a  very  large  dose, 
as  an  ounce  or  more;  and,  therefbre,  to 
them  this  pulp  is  rarelv  given,  but  osuallj 
eonjomed  with  some  or  the  brisker  purga- 
tives. The  officinal  preparation  of  thb 
drug,  is  the  confectfoeassiie ;  it  is  also  an  in- 
gredient hi  (be  confectio  sennae. 

Cissfi^  AMAMEwrvM.  The  pulp  of  cas- 
ns. 

OASSLe  FLORES.  What  are  called 
eaMrfa  flowers  in  the  shops,  are  the  floweie 
of  the  true  cinnamon  tree,  Ltatnu  dnnam^' 
mum  of  Linmeus.  They  possess  aromfltic 
and  adstringent  virtues,  and  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employ«d  in  decoctions,  8ic.  in 
all  cases  where  cinnamon  b  recommended. 
See  Offinomemttm. 

CASSIA  UGNEA.  C$n0:t  camfUt 
Maiabarica.  CtutiaUgma  Malabaiica,  Xjfi** 
autia.  CaneOa  MalaSaritaet  JcroeruU.  Mat" 
tw».  CanOa  Cttbana.  Arbor  Judaiea,  Ctmia 
caaetku  CaneiSfera  Malabariea,  Cortex 
craaiUr.  Cvmanwnmm  MalabarieunL  Co- 
Shacha  canela.  Wild  cinnamon-tree.  Ma- 
labar cinnamon-tree,  or  cassia  lignea  tree. 
Catsu  fignea  is  the  bark  of  the  Laumt  cot- 
j6i  of  LiAiueus  i^^fiUs  tripHnertiit  UmetoUt' 
cb,  whose  leaves  are  cmafiUa  maiabathri 
in  the  shops.  The  bark  and  leaves  abound 
with  the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  fbr  which 
tfaey  may  be  substituted;  but  in  much 
larger  doses,  as  they  are  considerably 
weaker. 

CaoriOt  purging.    See  Catda  JutularU, 

Cassia  skwa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  pUnt  which  affords  senna.  See 
Sttuta, 

Camim  tut^A.    See  Ciutia  JUtulario. 

Cassob.    An  obsolete  term  for  kali. 

Cassolxta.  Warm  fiimigations  described 
by  Bfareellus. 

Casbovaoa.    Sugar. 

CASsuMauwiAB.  (Of  uncertain  deri- 
vatidi,  perhaps  Indian.)  Cammmar,  Cat- 
mma.  Ritagim,  Bengak  Indorum.  The 
root,  occasionally  exhibited  under  one  of 
these  names,  is  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies. It  comes  over  in  irregular  slices  of 
vsarious  forms,  some  cut  transversely,  others 
lonritudlnally.  The  cortical  part  is  maik<*d 
with  circles  of  a  dusky  brown  colour :  the 
iatemal  put  is  paler,  and  unequally  yellow. 
It  possesses  moderately  warm,  bitter,  aAd 
aromatic  qualities,  and  a  smell  like  ginger. 
It  is  recommended  in  hyaterical,  epileptic* 
and  paralytic  affections. 

CAST.\NEA.  (COitanea^uM^wmi  from 
CatUma^  a  city  in  Thcssaly,  whence  they 
were  brought)  Lulpima,  Mota,  OUuu 
Jovis  Theipkratti,  Jupiter^s  acorn,  and 
Sardinian  acotn.  Tlie  common  cbesnut. 
The  fruit  of  this  plant,  Fagu9  cQitatua  of 
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LinnKUS .— ^Jliftt  kmceoiatio,  acwmnato-oer- 
raiht  oubtut  naicfit,  are  much  esteem^  as 
pn  article  of  luxury,  after  dinner.  Toasting 
renders  them  more  easy  of  digestion ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  they  must  be  considered 
as  improper  fitr  weak  stomachs.  They  are 
moderately  nourishing,  as  containing  sugar, 
and  much  frrinaceous  substance. 

Castavxa  sauivA.  The  hurse-chesnut. 
See  mppocattanuM. 

Ctutcmeafort  albo.    Coffee. 

Castlb-lbod  watxbs.  a  sulphureous 
spring  in  Rosshire,  oelebrsted  for  the  cure 
of  cutaneous  diseases  and  fbul  ulcers. 

CasTOB  piBBB.  The  generic  name  of 
the  beaver.    See  Catiorettm  Buoticum, 

Coitar.    See  Coitoreum  Jfutdcum. 

Castor  oil    See  Sicuma, 

Caotor^  Buodan,    See  Cotloretim  RuoH' 

CASTOREUM  RUSSICUM.  {Caoto- 
nmrn,  from  juc««{,  the  beaver,  qtiori 
>«icw  {  from  >«tr»g,  the  belly ;  because  of 
^le  Btfgeness  of  its  belly  ;  or  d  autrando^ 
because  he  is  said  to  castrate  himself  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  hunters.)  CattorewiL  Rus- 
sian castor.  A  peculiar  concrete  substance, 
obtained  from  the  Caotor  fiber  of  Lin- 
naeus, or  beaver,  an  amphibious  quadruped 
inhabiting  some  parts  of  Pmssia,  Rusda, 
Germany,  &c. ;  but  the  greatest  number  of 
these  animals  is  met  wiUi  in  Canada.  The 
name  of  eaotoreum  is  given  to  two  bags, 
situated  in  the  inguinal  regions  of  the  male 
beaver,  which  contain  a  very  odorous  sub- 
stance, soft,  and  almost  fluid  when  recently 
cut  from  the  animal,  but  which  dries,  and 
assumes  a  resinous  consistence  in  process  of 
time.  l*his  substance  has  an  acrid,  bitter 
and  a  nauseous  taate ;  its  smell  is  strong, 
aromatic,  and  even  foetid.  It  is  used  medi- 
cinally, as  a  powerful  antispasmodic  in 
hysterioal  and  hypochondriacal  affections, 
and  in  convulsions,  in  doses  of  from  10  to 
30  ^ins.  It  has  also  been  suocessfhlly 
administered  in  epilepsy  and  tetanus.  It 
is  occasionally  adulterated  with  dried  blood, 
giim-ammoniacum,  or  galbanum,  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  powder  of  castor,  and 

ime  quantity  of  the  fat  of  the  beaver. 

Castobiux.       See     Cattoreum    Ruooi- 


CASTRATION.  Oetotmria,  Orcboto- 
mia.  A  chinn^cal  operation,  by  which  a 
testicle  is  removed  from  the  body. 

CASTBBifsis.  (From  eaogra^  a  camp.)  A 
name  applied  to  those  diseases  with  vmi;h 
soldiers,  encamped  in  marshy  plaoes,  are 
siBicted. 

CATAiasn*  (Prom  tuvntCum,  (to  de- 
scend.) A  descent  or  operation  down- 
wards. 

Catabi  BASIS.  (From  M»r«CiCW{b,  to  cause 
to  descend.)  An  exclusion,  ot  expuUioa 
of  the  humoum  downwards. 

CATABLACXUsn.  (Prom  tbon^xmum,  to 
be  «...e^)    Hippocmt^  ,^jl^gj^ 
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to  signify  carelei!»nc88  and  negligence  in  the 
attendance  on,  and  adminiatration  to  the 
iick. 

Catablima.  (From  ««T«C«Axai»  to  throw 
round.)  The  otiU^nno4t  fillet,  which  se- 
cures tie  rest  of  the  bandijges. 

CATABR05CHBSIS.  (Ptjoi  maJa,  and  fi^ey^f 
the  Ihpoat ;  or  xapAC^eyxtich  to  swallow.) 
The  act  of  swallowing.. 

Catacavma.  (Prom  tuCmutut^  to  bum.) 
A  bium,  or  scald. 

Catacauslh.  (From  iLxhuutut,  to  bum.) 
The  act  of  combustion,  or  burning. 

Cataceclimkmus.  (From  xaCltuojfofjuu^ 
to  lie  down.)  Keepmg  the  bed,  from  the 
violence  of  a  disease. 

GATACECKANiirus.  (From  Xi^mtt^tnu/uttf 
to  reduce  to  small  particles.)  Broken  into 
small  pieces.    It  is  used  of  fractures. 

Catackrastica<  (From  i(«7dUM(ctyn;fU, 
to  mix  toj(ether.)  Medicines  which  ob- 
tund  the  acrimony  of  humours,  by  mixing 
with  them  and  reducing  there. 

Catachlidbsis.  (From  a^«;|r\iJ'flU»,  to 
indulge  in  delicacies.)  A  gluttonous  in- 
dulgence in  sloth  and  delicacies,  to  the  ge- 
neration of  diseases. 

Catachbtstoit.  (From  tutiAx^tm,  to 
anoint )i    An  unguent,  or  ointment. 

Catacrbysma,    An  ointment^ 

Cat  ACLASIS.  (From  MaOatHMat^  to  break, 
or  distort.)     Distorted  eyelid^. 

Catacleis.  (From  iuCJa,  beneath,  and 
*xiif,  the  cUvicle.)  The  subclavicle,  or 
tirst  rib,  which  is  placed  immediately  un- 
der  the  clavicle. 

Cataclifbs.  (^ona  KctJaxKMt,  to  lie 
down.)  One  who,  by  disease,  is  fixed  to 
his  bed. 

Cataclisis.  (From  KiOaMxne$,  to  lie 
down.)  A  lying  down.  It  means  also  in- 
curvation. 

Catacltsma.  (From  jut/suxi/f*,  to  wash.) 
A  clyster. 

Cataclysm  OS.  (From  tuCleutw^m,  to 
wasli.)  An  embrocation.  A  dashing  of 
water  upon  any  part. 

Catacrbxxitos.  (From  a«7«,  and  x^n/u- 
vof,  a  precipice.)  Hippocrates  means,  by 
this  wQffd,  a  swohi  and  inflamed  throat, 
from  the  exuberance  of  the  parts. 

Catacbusis.  (From  luOttx^km,  to  drive 
back.)    A  revulsion  of  hum'>ur^. 

Cataooulssis.  (From  tuPetJ'HKoaf^  to 
enslxve.)  The  subduing  of  passions,  as  in 
a  phrensy,  or  fever. 

CATxeizBsxs.  (From  tuCjAryt^m,  to  re-* 
pel)  A  revulsion  or  rushing  back  of  hu- 
mours, or  wind  in  the  intestines. 

Gatjboitxsxs.  (From  tupauonm,  to  irri- 
gate.) Irrigation  by  a  plentiful  affusion 
of  liquor  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

Cataama.  (From  xtO*^  and  «>«,  to 
break.)  A  fracture.  Galen  says  a  solution 
of  the  bone  is  called  catagma,  and  elcos  is 
a  solution'  of  the  continuity  of  the  flesh : 
that  when  it  happens  to  a  cartilage,  it  has 


no  name,  though  Hippocratet  calla  it  ca^ 
tagroa. 

Cataamatica.  (From  iu^a^/mc,  a  frac- 
ture.) Catagmatics.  Remedies  proper 
for  eementing  DToken  bones,  or  to  promote 
a  callus. 

Catacoob.  (From  ^Asyofjuu,  to  abide.) 
The  seat  or  region  of  a  disease  or  part. 

Cataotiosu.  (Prom  tupAyfuaa^  to  de- 
bilitate.) An /imbecility  and  enenratioii 
of  the  strength  and  limb*. 

CATALEPSIS.  (From  M^(CA«^uCviir, 
to  seise,  to  hold.)  Catocha,  CatochuM. 
Congelatio.  DeterUio,  EncaiaUptit  f  and 
by  Hippocrates  uphonia/  by  Antigenes 
anaudiaf  byCaelius  KwttXwNOM  a^treheruio^ 
oppre$m9  /  comprthendo^  Jpaplexta  ceUalep* 
Hem  of  Cullen.  A  sudden  suppression  of 
motion  and  sensation,  the  body  remaining 
in  the  same  posture  that  it  was  in  when 
seized. 

Dr.  Cullen  say.H,  he  has  never  seen  the 
caUlep^  except  when  counterfeited;  and 
is  of  opmion,  that  many  of  those  cases  re- 
lated by  other  authors,  have  also  been 
counterfeited.  It  is  said  to  come  on  sud- 
denly, beinsr  only  preceded  by  some  lan- 
guor of  body  and  mind,  and  to  rettira  by 
paroxysms*  The  patients  are  said  to  be  for 
some  minutes,  sometimes  Tthough  rarely) 
for  some  hours,  deprived  of  toeir  senses,  and 
all  power  of  voluntary  motion ;  but  con- 
stantly retaining  the  position  in  which 
they  were  first  seized,  whether  lying  or 
sitting;  and  if  the  limbs  be  put  into  any 
other  posture  durins^  the  fit,  they  will  keep 
the  posture  in  which  thev  are  placed. 
When  they  recover  from  the  paroxysm, 
they  remember  nothing  of  what  passed 
during  the  time  of  it,  but  are  like  persons 
awakened  out  of  a  sleep. 

Catalotica.  (From  tuOetxmmt  to  grind 
down^  Medicines  to  soften  and  make 
smooth  the  rough  edges  and  crust  of  cica- 
trices. 

Catalysis.  (KantLKuo-te :  from  uamtxum, 
to  dissolve  or  destroy.)  It  signifies  a  palsy, 
or  such  a  resolution  as  happens  before  the 
death  of  the  patient ;  also  that  dissolution 
which  constitutes  death. 

Catamabasmus.  (From  tuCAfjut^ut^  to 
grow  thin.)  An  emaciation,  or  resolution 
of  tumours. 

Catamassbsis.  (From  Jti^ttfUMv^/MU^  to 
manducate.)  The  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
and  biting  of  the  tongue ;  so  common  in 
epileptic  persons. 

CATAMENIA.  (From  ««^«,  according^ 
to,  and  fon  the  month.)  Mentet,  The 
monthly  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterua 
of  females,  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
45.  Many  have  questioned  whether  the 
catamenial  discharge  arose  from  a  mere 
rupture  of  vessels,  or  whether  it  was  owing* 
to  a  secretory  action.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  The  secre- 
tory  organ   is  composed  of  the  arterial 
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▼eiself  sitiuted  in  the  ftindiit  of  the  atenis. 
The  dissection  of  women  who  have  died 
during  the  tkine  of  their  menstruatin)^, 
pfoTffi  thifi.  Sometimes,  though  very  rare- 
ly, women,  during  pregnancjTt  menstruate ; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  discharge  takes 
place  from  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  va- 
gina. During  pre^naucy  and  lactation, 
when  the  person  is  in  gdod  health,  the  ca- 
tamenia,  for  the  most  part,  cease  to  flow. 
The  quantity  a  female  menstruates  at  each 
time,  is  very  varied ;  depending  or  climate, 
and  a  varie^  of  other  circumstances.  It 
js  commonly,  in  England,  from  Ave  to  six 
ounces :  it  rarely  exceeds  eight.  Its  dura- 
tion is  from  three  to  four,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarelv,  five  days.  With  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  discharge,  it  differs  vety 
much  from  pure  blood ;  it  never  coagtdates, 
but  is  sometimes  grumous,  and  membranes 
like  the  decidua  are  formed  in  difficult 
menstruations:  in  some  women  it  always 
smells  rank  and  peculiar;  in  otliers  it  is 
inodorous.  The  use  of  this  monthly  secre- 
tion is  to  render  the  uterus  fit  for  the  con- 
ception and  nutrition  of  the  fcetust  there- 
fore girls  rarely  conceive  before  the  cata* 
menia  appear,  and  women  rarely  after  their 
entire  cessation ;  but  very  easily  soon  after 
menstruation. 

Catawahcb.    Succory. 

Cataniphthts.  (From  Mti}at$Kfl»,  to 
wash.)  Washed,  or  scoured.  It  is  used 
bv  Hippocrates  of  a  diarrhoea  washed  and 
cleansed  by  boiled  milk. 

Catantlkxa.  (From  aaOtiiJk^^  to  pour 
upon.)  A  lotion  by  infusion  of  water,  or 
medicated  fluids. 

Catahtlbsis.    a  medicated  fluid. 

Catapasma.  (From  ««m'0'»,  to  sprinkle.) 
Caiapattftm.  Coruperdo.  Epipeutm,  Pm- 
ma  ,tymfiasmata.  Atperno,  AtpergineM. 
The  ancient  Greek  phyHicians  meant  by  tliis, 
any  dry  medicine  reduced  to  powder,  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  body.  Their  various  uses 
may  be  seen  in  Paulus  of  Eglna,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  xiii. 

Catapausis.  (Prom  tuCJaifrMMt,  to  rest,  or 
cease.)  That  rest  or  cessation  from  pain 
which  proceeds  from  the  resolution  of  un- 
easy tunK>urs. 

CATAFawTta.  (From  ««7fle,  against,  and 
««Jjf,  a  sheild.)  This  word  means  a  sling, 
a  granado,  or  battery ;  and  is  also  used  to 
signify  the  medicine  which  heals  the  wounds 
and  bruises  made  by  such  an  instrument. 

Cataphoba.  (FYom  m^o^i^,  to  make 
•leepy.)  Coma  tomnokntmn.  A  preterna- 
tural propensity  to  sleep.  A  mild  apoplexy. 

CatIpbora  AKTBRrrtCA.    Apoplexy  from 

Cataprora  coxa«  Sanguineous  apo- 
plexy. 

Cataprora  itahthwutica.  A  lethargy 
in  eruptive  diseases. 

Catapbora  htdrocbpoauca.  Serous 
apoplexy. 
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Catapbora  scorvdtica.  Apoplectic 
symptoms  in  scurvy. 

Catapbora  ttmor.  A  leth-irgic  dispo- 
sition. 

Cataprragta.  (Prom  n,dClt.<p^9t»,  to  for- 
tify.)   A  bandage  on  the  thorax. 

C ATAFL AS  MA .  (From  u,£ixfr\w99»,  to 
spreiid  like  a  pUister.)  A  poultice.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  useful. 

Catapuasra  alumihis.  This  appication 
was  formerly  ui^d  to  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  which  was  kept  up  from  weakness  of 
the  vessels ;  it  is  now  seldom  used,  a  solu- 
tion of  alum  being  mostly  substituted. 

CfATAPLASNA   ACBTOSS.      SoPTCl  poulUcC  ; 

9r.  Acetc*sx,  Ibj.  To  be  beaten  m  a  mor- 
tar  into  pulp.  A  go<Ml  application  to  scor- 
butic ulcers. 

Cataplasva  jbratvu.  See  Cataplasma 
fermenti, 

Cataplaswa  cicut.r.  Hemlock  poul- 
tice. >.  Herbaecicutx  exfo1iatae,^|i.  Aquae  ' 
fontanae,  Ibjj.  To  be  boiled  till  oiily  a  pint 
reraainft,  when  as  much  Unseed  meal  ax  oe- 
_  cessary  is  to  be  added.  This  is  an  excellent 
"  application  to  many  cancerous  and  scrophn- 
lous  ulcers,  and  other  malignant  ones  ;  fre- 
quently producing  great  dimunition  of  the 
pain  of  such  diseases,  and  improving  their 
appearance.  Jiistaroond  preferred  the  herb 
fresh  bruised. 

Cataplasm!  cumihi.  This  is  a  warnv 
and  stimulating  poultice,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  as  an  irritating  antiseptic  appli- 
cation to  gangrenous  ulcers,  and  the  like. 
It  is  now  seldom  ordered. 

Cataplasma  bauci.  Carrot  poultice,  ly. 
Radicis  dauci  recentis,  ibj.  Bruize  it  in  a 
mortar  into  pulp.  Some,  perhaps  with  rea- 
son, recommend  the  carrou  to  be  first  boil- 
ed.  The  carrot  poultice  is  employed  as  an 
application  to  ulcerated  cai^cers,  scrophu- 
lous  sores  of  an  irritable  kind,  and  various 
inveterate  malignant  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  FBRMxsTr.  Yest  cataplasm. 
Take  of  flour  a  pound ;  yest  half  a  pint. 
Mix  and  exopse  to  a  gentle  heat,  until  the 
mixture  begins  to  rise.  This  is  a  celebra- 
ted appliC£.tion  in  cases  of  sloughing  and 
mortincation. 

Cataplasma  livi.  Linseed  potdtice,  iv. 
Parinae  lini,  tbss.  Aqux  ferventis,  ib  jss. 
The  powder  is  to  be  gnuiually  sprinkled  m- 
to  the  water,  while  they  are  quickly  blend- 
ed  together  with  a  spoon.  This  is  the  best 
and  most  convenient  of  all  emollient  poul- 
tices  for  common  cases,  and  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  superseded  the  bread  and  milk 
one,  so  much  in  use  formerly. 

CATAPLASMA   LTTHAnOTRK     ACET4TI.       5,. 

A(^u»  lithargyri  acetati,  .^j.  Aquae  distill, 
Ifej;  M ic»  panis,  q.  s.  Miace.  Practitioners 
vho  place  much  confidence  in  the  virtues 
of  lead,  often  use  this  poultice  in  cases  of 
inflammation. 

Cataplasma  a.tnRCU8  marhtt.  This  is 
prepared  by  bruizing  a. quantity  of  the 
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mirine  .pUnt,  oomnonly  ciUed  SM-Ungg 
which  M  afienrardfl  to  be  applied  by  wty 
of  a  poultice.  Its  chief  use  is  in  case*  of 
8crophula«  white  swellings,  and  glandular 
tiiroours  more  especially.  When  this  vege- 
tlabe  cannot  be  obtained  in  its  recent  lute, 
a  common  poultice  of  sea-water  and  oat- 
meal has  been  substituted  by  the  late  Mr- 
Uunter»  and  other  surgeons  of  eminence. 
Cataplasna  sivateos.    See  Cala^^laama 

Cataplasxa  sivapis.  Mustard  cata- 
plasm. Taike  of  Mustard-seed,  linseed,  of 
each  powdered  half  a  pound  t  boiling  vine- 
gar, as  much  as  u  sufficient.  Mix  until  it 
acquires  the  consistence  of  a  cataplasm. 

Cataplbxis.  (From  ^wMr^-o-ai^  to  strike.) 
Any  sudden  stupefHction,  or  deprivation  of 
sensation,  in  any  of  the  members,  or  organs. 

Cataposis.  (From  iutT«OT^iP«^  to  swiUlow 
down.)  According  to  Aretxus,  it  sign^Bies 
the  instruments  of  dc^utitioa.  Henoe  also 
catapotium. 

CATAPonint.     (KflCTflunrior )    A  pill. 

Catapstxib  (From  4^;t^,  to  refrige- 
rate.) A  retrigeration  without  shivering, 
ehber  universal  or  of  some  particular  part. 
A  chilliness,  or,  as  Vogel  defines  it,  ao  un- 
easy sense  oif  cold  in  a  muscular  or  cutane* 
ousparU 

Cataptosis.  (From  Ma/nunwrm,  to  611 
down.)  It  implies  such  a  falling  down  as 
Iiappens  in  apoplexies ;  or  the  qKNitaoeous 
falling  down  of  a  paralytic  limb. 

Cataputza.  fFrom  tt^QamSmf  to  have 
an  ill  savour  s  or  from  the  Italianycoca/^iixsa, 
which  has  the  same  meaning;  so  named 
from  its  fcetid  smelL)    Spurge. 

Cataputia  k AJOR.    See  Michuit. 

Cataputia  mzhob.  The  plant  so  called 
in  the  pharmacopceias,  is  the  Euphorbia 
laihyfUi  umbelia,quadtifida^dich9i9imit/o» 
ifiw  oppoHtU  integerrinUt,  of  Linncus.  The 
seeds  possess  purgative  properties ;  but  if 
exhibited  in  an  over  dose,  prove  drastic  and 
poisonous;  a  quality  peculiar  to  all  the 
euphorbia. 

CATARACT.  (Cataracta  /  from  Mt^. 
^io^m,  to  confound  or  disturb ;  because  the 
itense  of  vision  is  confounded,  if  not  destroy- 
ed.)   The  CaU^o  lenH$  of  Cullen. 

Hippocrates  calls  it  yKtaix^^fM*  Galen, 
xi7e%^^«u  The  Arabians,  guua  opaai, 
Celsus,  9ujfuHo.  A  species  of  blindness, 
arising  almost  always  from  an  opacity  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  or  its  capsule,  pre- 
venting  the  rays  of  light  passing  to  the  op- 
tic nerve.  It  commonl^jr  begins  with  a 
dimness  of  si^t ;  and  ttiis  generally  con- 
tinues a  considerable  lime  tefone  any  opa- 
city can  be  observed  in  the  lens.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  opacity  becomes 
sensible,  and  the  patient  imagines  there  are 
particles  of  dust,  or  motes,  upon  tlie  eye, 
or  m  the  air,  which  are  called  muoc^t  iM- 
tmtiei.  This  opacity  gradually  increases  tiU 
the  penon  either  becomes  entirely  blind,  or 
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can  BMrelydittjpgQisli  light  from  daiimets. 
The  disease  commonly  comes  on  rapi^, 
though  sometimes  its  progress  is  slow  and 
gradual  From  a  transparent  state,  itchanges 
to  a  peHecUy  white,  or  ligbt  my  colour.  In 
some  very  rare  instances,  a  black  cataract 
is  found.    The  coosisteoce  also  varies,  be- 
iQg  at  one  time  hard,  at  another  entirely 
dissolved.    When  the  opake  lens  is  either 
more  indurated  than  in  the  natural  state,  or 
retains  a  tolerable  d«gree  of  firmness,  the 
case  is  temv-d,  a  Jhm  or  hard  cataract. 
When  the  substance  of  the  lens  seems  to  be 
converted  into  a  whitish  or  other  kind  of 
fluid,  lodged  in  the  capsule,  the  case  is  de^ 
nominated  a  sntty  orjhdd  ca^aracf     When 
the  substance  is  of  a  midling  consistence, 
neither  hard  nor  fluid,  but  about  as  con- 
sistent as  a  thick  jelly,  or  curds,  the  case 
u  named  a  sf/)  or  caseous  cataract.    When 
the  anterior  or  posterior  layer  of  the  crys- 
talline capsule  becomes  opake,  after  the 
leoB  itself  has  been  removed  fron»  this  little 
membranous  sac,  by  a  previous  operation, 
the  aflection  is  named  a  ooeomdary  membrt^ 
itMif  cQiaraa,    There  are  many  other  dis- 
tinctioris  made   by  authors.     Cataract  is 
seldom    attended  with   pain;  sometimes, 
however,  eveiy  exposure  to  light  creates 
uneasiness,  owing  probably  to  the  inflam- 
mation at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.    The  real 
cause  of  cataract  is  not  yet  well  under- 
stood.   Kumbers  of  authors   consider  it 
at  proceeding  from  a  preternatural  con- 
traction  of  the  veaseb  of  the  lens,  arising 
from  some  eztenaal  violence,  though  more 
commonly  from  some  internal  and  occult 
cause.    The  cataract  is  distinguished  from 
(futu  Serena,  by  the  pupils  in  the  latter  be- 
ing never  affected  with  liglit,  and  from  no 
opacity  beinfl^  observed  m  the  lens     It  is 
distinguished  fitmi  hypopyon,  staphyloma, 
or  an V  other  disease  in  the  fore  psrt  of  the 
eye,  by  the  evident  marks  which  these  af. 
fections  produce,  as  well  as  by  the  pain  at- 
tending  their  beginnii^.    But  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  when  the  opacity  is  in  the 
ten»»   or  in   its  capsize.     If  the  retina 
(which  is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  in 
the  UMide  of  the  eye)  be  not  diseased,  vision 
rosy,  in  most  cases,  be  restored,  by  either 
depressing  the  dis^ised  lens,  or  extracting 
It  enterely,  which  is  termed  couching. 

Catabbhxuma.  (From  M^wtat,  to  flow 
from.)  A  catarrh,  or  defli^ion  of  hu- 
mours. 

Catabbbbxis.  (From  luOM^fffymM,  to 
pourout.)  A  violent  and  copious  eroption, 
or  eftiision,  joined  with  eoiamt:  it  is  a  co- 
pious evacuation  from  the  belly,  and  some- 
times alone  it  is  of  the  same  signification. 
In  VogePs  Nosology,  it  is  defined,  a  dis- 
charge of  pure  blood  from  the  intestines, 
such  as  takes  place  in  dysentery. 

Catabbbibcus.  (From  odU^gm^  to  flow 
from.)  A  word  applied  to  diseases,  pro. 
ceeding  from  a  disohaige  of  phl^m. 
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OaT^UBOVA  IBTXATA*       {X«««f{«tnit  ^. 

A««w.)  Tubercles  tending  downward ;  or» 
as  Gaien  relates,  those  that  ha?e  tlieir  apel 
on  a  depending  part. 

CATAmBBOPos  HOiTSOSi  (K^mc^^Mroc  ts- 
roc)  A  remission  of  the'disease,  ur  Us  de- 
dine,  and  opposed  to  the  paiozysm. 

CATABRHUS.  (Prom  adim^gm,  to 
flow  down.)  Ckftyxa.  A  catarrh.  Anin- 
cressed  secretion  of  mncos  firom  the  mem- 
branes of  the  nose,  fituoes,  and  bronchia, 
with  iever,  and  attended  with  sneezing, 
cough,  thirst,  bMsitude,  and  want  of  appe- 
tite.  It  is  a  gentu  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexUst  and  order  proJUnia^  of  Cullen. 
There  are  two  species  oH  catarrh,  tiz.  m- 
tatrhui  dfrigort^  which  is  very  common, 
snd  is  called  acold  in  the  hesd ;  and  catat" 
rhu  ^  contapone,  the  influenza,  which 
sometimes  seizes  a  whole  city.  Catarrh  is 
also  symptomatic  of  several  other  diseases. 
Hence  we  haye  the  eatarrtuu  rubflowMg 
ttfdB  varittMOt  vermiaata^  calcmUta^  phtkU 
nco,  hvtterica^  d  daUiHvnc^  granidarum^  fm- 
taUicoiaruwit  kc. 

CATABmmjs  A  rHJoomz.  Catarrh  from 
odd. 

CATAiuiRirs  Bi^^^JvsuLAirus.  Mumps,  or 
^HMnche  parotidxa. 

Catabbbits  a  ooHTAfiio*         Thc  influ* 


Catabbbus  sotfooatiyvs.  The  croup, 
or  cynBnobe  tracheslis. 

Catabbbus  tzsics.  StraQgury,  with 
discharge  of  mucus. 

Catabtiuius.  (From  iu^«^i^«»  to  make 
perleci.)  According  to  Galen,  ii  is  a  tran*- 
Istion  of  a  bone  fr^  a  preternatural  to  its 
natural  situation. 

Catasabca.  (From  ju^«.  and  owf^,  flesh.) 
The  same  as  Anmarau 

Catasbistis.  (From  wiQ^  sod  eCmu/uu^ 
to  extinguish.)  The  resolution  of  tumours 
without  suppuration. 

Catascbasxits.  (From  tuQiux'^»$  to 
scarify.)    Scarification. 

Catasbisir.  (From  JuCk,  and  ^m,  to 
•iu^e.)    A  concussion. 

Cataspasma.  (From  ntCM/nttm,  to  draw 
backwards.)  A  revulsion  or  retraction  of 
humours,  or  parts. 

Catastaokos.  (From  lumt,  and  r«{«.  to 
distiL)  Thb  is  the  name  which  the  Greeks, 
in  the  tim^of  Celsos,  had  Ibr  a  distillation. 

Catastaltzcus.  (From  uMfmm^jytff  jto  rtr- 
•train,  or  o^rvuuis  to  contract.)  It  signifies 
styptic,  astringent,  repressing. 

Catastasis  (K«TiM^r«0-«e.)  The  consti- 
tution, state,  or  condition  of  any  thing. 

Catatasis.  (FMmi  uQ^Pmm,  to  extend.) 
In  Hippoorates  it  means  the  extension  of  a 
fractured  Imib,  or  a  dislocated  one,  in  or- 
der to  replace  it  Also  the  actual  replacing 
it  in  a  proper  situation. 

Cataus.  (From  tuCJaym,  to  break.)  A 
jracture.    Also  a  dirision  of  parts  oj  an 


Catbcboxbbus.  fFrom  luOtxth  to  re- 
sist.) Resisting  and  making  uieffectual 
the  remedies  which  have  been  applied  or 
given. 

CATECHU.  CaUehtu  It  is  said,  that,  in 
the  Japanese  language,  kate  bignifies  a  tree, 
%ndcAtt,  juice.)  Terra  Japotdca,  Japan  earth. 
Anextractprepared  in  India,  it  was  supposed 
t'dl  lately,  from  the  juice  of  the  Mimta  ca* 
Ueku  of  Linnsus ;  tpifdt  MttptdarHmt^  filUt 
bipinnatii  muU{ptgitp  glandulu  purriaUum 
nngtdit^  ipicia  aacUlariitu  gemmU  ten  temit 
peduncuiati$  {  by  boiling  the  wood  and  eva- 
poratingthe  decoction  by  the  heatot  the 
sun.  But  the  shrub  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
an  acacia,  and  is  tenned  Acacia  ctUecfm, 
In  its  purest  state,  it  is  a  dry,  patver- 
able  substance,  outwardly  o^'  a  reddish  co- 
lour, internally  of  a  sbinini^  dsak  brown, 
tinged  with  a  reddish  hue ;  in  the  mouth  it 
discovers  considerable  sdittnngency,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste. 
It  may  be  advantageously  employed  fbr 
moHi  purposes  where  an  adstringeni  is  in- 
dicated, and  is  particularly  useful  in  alvine 
fluxes,  where  astringents  are  required. 
Besides  this,  it  is  employed  also  in  uterine 
profluvia,  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  vi- 
cera  m  general ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  topi- 
cal adsuingent,  when  suflfered  to  dissolve 
leisurely  in  the  mouth,  for  l&xities  and  ulce- 
rations of  the  gums,  aplithous  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  and  similar  affections.  This  ex- 
tract is  the  basis  of  several  fi^rmulx  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  particuiarly  of  a  tincture : 
out  one  of  the  best  forms  under  which  it 
can  be  exhibited,  is  that  of  a  simple  infu- 
sion in  warm  water  with  a  proportion  of 
cinnamon,  for  by  this  means  it  is  at  once 
freed  of  ita  impurities  and  improved  by  the 
addition  of  the  aromatic  Fourcroy  ssys 
that  catechu  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
a  kind  of  palm,  called  areca. 

Catkiadioit.  (Rrom  s«me,  and  lac,  a 
blade  of  grass.)  An  instrument,  having  at 
the  end  a  blade  of  grais,  or  made  like  a 
blade  of  grass,  which  was  thrust  into  the 
nostrils  to  provoke  a  hcmorrhsge  when 
the  head  ached.  It  is  mentioned  by  Are- 
taeus. 

Catxuits.  (Dim.  of  eattUiu^  a  whelp.) 
A  yoyng  whelp.  Also  a  chymi^  instru- 
ment  called  a  cupel,  which  was  Ibrmerly  in 
the  shape  of  a  dog*s  head. 

CATBiBBBsis.  (From  mtiBiUfm,  to  take 
away.)  The  subtraction  or  taking  away 
fny  part  or  thing  from  the  body.  Some- 
times it  means  an  evacuation,  and  Hippo- 
crates uses  it  for  such.  A  consumption  of 
the  body,  as  happen^  without  manifest 
evacuation. 

Catbabbtica.  (From  xsBoufct^  to  take 
away.)  Medicines  which  coostime  or  re- 
move superfluous  flesh. 

Catbabka.  (From  xaAtu^  to  remove.) 
The  excrements,  or  hun^un,  purged  ob 
from  the  bodf. 
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Catharmtts.  (From  x*9flt4g«»,  to  remove.) 
A  purgation  of  the  excrement«» or  humours. 
A  cure  by  incantation,  or  the  royal  touch. 

CATHABgf A.  (From  KuBeufOf,  to  purge.) 
Cathartics,  having  a  purging  property. 

CATHARSIS.  (From  xAu^,  to  take 
away.)  A  purge,  or  purgation  of  the  ex- 
crements, or  humours,  either  medically  or 
naturally. 

CATHARTICS.  {Cathartica^  sc.  wedJ- 
camenta :  ttaAtt^ota. :  from  noBfU^,  to  purge.) 
Those  medicmes  which,  taken  intemall]^ 
increase  the  number  of  alvine  evacuations. 
The  different  articles  referred  to  this  class 
of  medicines  are  divided  into  five  orders : 
■  1.  Stimulating  cathardct,  as  jalap,  aloes, 
and  bitter  apple,  which  are  well  caleuUted 
to  discharge  accumulations  of  serum,  and 
are  mostlv  selected  for  indolent  and  phleg- 
matic habits,  and  those  who  are  hard  to 
purge. 

2.  Refrigerating  cathartic*^  as  Glauber's 
valts,  Epsom  salts,  sal  polychrest,  and  cre- 
mgr  tartar.  These  are  better  adapted  for 
plethoric  habit^^  and  those  with  an  inflam- 
matory diathesis. 

3.  Adttringeni  cathartic*,  as  rhubarb  and 
damask  roses,  which  are  mostly  given  to 
those  whose  bowels  are  weak  and  irritable, 
and  subject  to  diarrhcea. 

*4.  Emollient  cathartict,  as  manna,  malva, 
castor  oil,  and  olive  oil,  which  may  be 
given  in  preference  to  other  cathartics,  to 
children  and  the  very  aged. 

5.  Mircotic  cathartics,  as  tobacco,  hyos- 
cyamus,  and  digitalis.  This  order  is  never 
given  but  to  the  very  strong  and  indolent, 
and  to  maniacal  patients,  as  their  operation 
is  very  powerful. 

Murray,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  considers 
the  different  cathartics  under  the  two  di- 
visions of  laxatives  and  purgatives;  the 
formf>r  being  mild  in  their  operation,  and 
merely  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines ;  the  latter  being  more  powerful, 
and  even  extending  their  stimulant  opera- 
tion to  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing he  enumerates  among  the  principal 
laxatives  :— Manna,  Cassia  fi^milaris,  Tama- 
rindus  Indica,  Ricinus  communis.  Sulphur, 
Magnesia.  Under  the  head  of  purgatives, 
he  names  Cassia  senna,  Rhxum  palma- 
tum.  Convolvulus  jalapa,  Helleborus  ni- 
ger,  Brionia  alba,  Cucumis  coloc3mthis, 
Momordica  elaterium,  Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus.  Aloe  perfbliata,  Convolvulus  scammo- 
nia,  Gambogia  gutta,  Submurias  hydrar- 
gyri.  Sulphas  magnesiie.  Sulphas  sodae. 
Sulphas  potass»,Supertartris  pbtassx.Tar- 
tris  potassae,  Tartris  potassae  et  sodae,  Phos- 
phas  sodx,  Murias  sodae,  Terebinthina  ve- 
neta,  Nlcotiana  Ubacum. 

Catramticits  sal.  See  Sulphat  magnc^ 
««•  and  Sulpha*  w<if . 

Cathamticus  risfahicvs  sal.  a  kind 
of  Glauber's  salt,  pnjduced  near  Madrid, 
From  some  springs. 


CATHAmTTcvs  GlaubxHi*  SAL.  See  SuU 
phoi  *otU. 

Cathedra.  (From  mBi^^imu,  to  sit) 
The  anus,  or  rather,  the  wlu^e  of  the  but- 
tocks, as  being  the  part  on  which  we  sit 
.  Cathsrxtica.  (From  jutdau^.  to  re- 
move.J  Corrosives.  Medicines  which,  by 
corrosion,  remove  superfluous  flesh. 

CATHETER.  (From  tutBoifu,  to  thrust 
into.)  A  long  and  hollow  tube,  that  b  in- 
troduced by  surgeons  into  the  urinary  blad- 
der, to  remove  the  urine,  when  the  person 
is  unable  to  pass  it.  Catheters  are  either 
made  of  silver  or  of  the  elastic  gum. 
That  for  the  nude  urethra  is  much  longer 
than  that  for  the  female,  and  so  curved, 
if  made  of  silver,  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
urethra. 

CATHETERISMUS.  (From  »-cd^«{, 
a  catheter.)  The  term  mven  by  P.  iCgi- 
neta  to  the  operation  of  introducmg  the 
catlieter. 

Cathidrtsis.  (From  mtBtf^tMh  to 
place  together.)  The  reduction  of  a  frac- 
ture. The  operation  of  setting  a  broken 
bone. 

Cathnia.    A  name  for  litharre. 

Cathodos.  (From  www,  and  oJW.)*.  A 
descent  of  humours. 

Catrolckus.  (From  mta,  and  oxjm», 
to  draw  over.)  An  oblong  fillet,  made  to 
draw  over  and  cover  the  miole  bandage  of 
the  head. 

Catholicor.  (From  iucT«t,  and  oxjmc, 
universal.)  A  panacea,  or  universal  medi- 
cine. A  term  formerly  applied  to  mcdt. 
cines  that  were  supped  to  purge  all  the 
humours. 

Cathtfria.  (From  sata,  and  tnrror, 
sleep.)    A  profound  but  unhealthy  sleep. 

Catias.  (From  JutBnfju,  to  place-  in.) 
An  incision  knife,  formerly  used  for  open- 
ing an  abscess  in  the  uterus,  and  for  ex- 
tracting a  dead  fcstus. 

Catillus.    See  CateUu*. 

C/.TiRTM  ALUMSR.  A  name  given  to 
potash. 

Catfrus.     (KflMttyor.)    A  crucible. 

Catmint.    See  Mpeta. 

Catocathartica.  (From  Ktvrm,  down- 
wards, and  juedflu^tf,  to  purge.)  Medicines 
that  operate  by  stool. 

Catoche.  ,  (From  lut'rf;^^  to  detain.) 
See  Cataleprii. 

CATocHEiLtTM.  (From  lutiw,  beneath, 
and  ;t«^«c,  the  lip.)    The  lower  lip. 

Catocbits.  (riom  iut*nx<»9  to  detain.) 
A  catalepsy.  Also  a  tetanus  or  spasmodic 
disease  m  which  the  body  is  rigidly  held 
in  an  upright  posture. 

Catocbus  cervirts.  Tetanus,  particu- 
larly affecting  the  neck. 

Catoghvs  diitrrits.  An  occasional  te- 
tanus. 

Catochits  rolotortcus.  Another  name 
for  tetanus. 
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CATomniVS.  (From  «*t«s  below,  tnd 
•juoff,  the  shoulder.)  By  this  word,  P.  iEgi- 
neta  expresses  *  method  of  reducing^  a  lux- 
ated shoulder,  by  raising  the  patient  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  strong  man,  that,  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  the  dislocation  may  be 
itduced. 

Catopsis,  (From'  tuLtomo/Juu^  to  see 
clearly.)  An  acute  and  quick  perception. 
The  acutenesB  of  the  faculties  which  accom- 
panies the  latter  stages  of  consumption. 

Catoptkr.  (Prom  jmw«,  and  m^^um,  lo 
see,^and,  by  metaphor,  to  probe.)  A  probe. 
An  instrument  caJled  a  speculum  ani. 

Catomcbites.  ^From  jutT«,  and  ot/ti  the 
orchb.)  A  wine  m  which  the  orchis  root 
has  been  infused. 

Catorxtica.  (From  jmito*,  downwards, 
andj^,  to  flow.)  Catoteretica.  Catotetica, 
MedUcines  which  purge  by  stooU 

Catotkkstica.    Bee  Catoredca. 

Catulotica.  (From  tuurHhxm^  to  cica- 
trize.)    Medicines  that  cicatrize  wounds. 

Catutripali.  a  name  of  the  p^r  Ion- 
gum. 

Caucalis.  (From  jMtwuw,  a  cupj  or 
from  JkuiuDjf,  the  daucus.)  Bastard  pars- 
ley, so  named  from  the  shape  of  its  flower. 
Also,  the  wild  carrot. 

Caucaloidks.  rProm  eaucaSSf  and  u/oc, 
a  likeness  ;  from  its  likeness  to  the  flower 
of  the  caucftUs.)  The  patella  is  someUmes 
so  called. 

CAUDA.  (From  caJb,  to  fall ;  because 
it  hangs  or  fotts  down  behind.)    A  tail. 

1.  The  tail  of  animals. 

2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  os  coc- 
CTgis,  that  being  in  tailed  animals  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  tiuL 

3.  A  fleshy  substance,  protuberating 
from  the  Ups  of  the  va^ma  of  the  pudendum 
muliebre,  and  resembling  a  tall,  according 
to  iEtius. 

4.  Many  herbs  are  also  named  cauda,  with 
the  affixed  name  of  some  anim&l,  whose  tail 
the  herb  is  supposed  to  be  like ;  as  cauda 
equina,  horse-tail ;  cauda  murii,  mouse- tail ; 
and  in  many  other  instances. 

Causa  xauiMA.  The  spinal  marrow, 
at  its  termination  about  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  gives  ofl*a  large  number  of  nerves, 
which,  whenunravelled,re8emble  the  horse's 
tul ;  hence  the  name.    See  also  Egtdtetunu 

Caudatio.  (From  cauda^  a  tsiil.)  An 
elongation  of  the  clitoris. 

CAUL.  The  English  name  for  the  omen- 
tum.   See  Omentum. 

Caulbdoh.  (From  juu/xoc,  a  stalk.)  A 
transverse  fracture,  when  the  bone  is  bro- 
ken, like  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

Cauuplowbk.  a  species  of  brassica, 
whose  flower  is  cut  before  the  fructitication 
expands.  The  observations  which  have 
been  made  concerning  cabbages  are  appli- 
cable here.  Cauliflower  is,  however,  a  fjfr 
more  delicious  vegetable. 

CAUUe.    (KaUb.    A  Chaldean  word«) 


1.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  a  plant* 

2.  A  cubbage. 

3.  It  means  too  the  penis  of  a  man. 
Caulis  FLORIDA.    CauUflower. 
Caulodxs.    (From  mu/^k,  the  cabbage. J 

The  white  or  green  cabbuge. 

Caulotox.  (From  xm/xof.  a  stem:  be- 
cause it  gprowd  upon  a  stalk.)  A  name  gi- 
ven to  the  beet. 

Cauma.  ^From  tuum,  to  bum.)  The 
heat  of  the  body  or  tlie  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  a  fever. 

Caunoa.    a  name  of  the  areca. 

Causis.  (From  xauei,  to  bum.)  A  bum ; 
or  rather,  the  act  of  combustion^  or  burn- 
ing. 

Causodxs.  (From  juuct,  to  burn.^  A 
term  applied  bv  Celsus  to  a  burning  fever. 

Causoxa.  (From  luuat,  to  bum.)  An 
ardent  or  burning  heat  and  inflammation. 
A  term  used  by  Hippocrates. 

Caustic  alkali.  The  pure  alkalis  are 
so  called.    See  Alkali, 

Ccttutic  barley.     See  CevadUUa. 

CAUSTICS.  {Cauttica^  sc.  medicamenr 
ta  i  from  juum,  to  bum^  because  they  al- 
ways produce  a  burning  sensation.)  See 
EscharoHct* 

CAUsncuji  AxsJucAKUM.  The  ceva- 
dilla. 

Causticux  ABrrixoiiiALK.  See  Miniate 
9f  antimotty, 

Causticum  commuhr  fobtius.  See  P«- 
tOMea  cum  cake. 

Causticum  lunarx.  See  J^ttrat  ar- 
genti. 

Causus.  (From  juum,  to  burn.)  A 
highly  ardent  fever.  According  to  Hip- 
pocrates, a  flery  heat,  insatiable  thirst,  a 
rou^h  and  black  tongue,  complexion  yel- 
lowk»b,  and  the  saliva  bilious,  are  its  pecu« 
liar  characteristics.  Others  also  are  par- 
ticular in  describing  it ;  but  whether  an-  ' 
cients  or  moderns,  from  what  they  relate, 
this  fever  is  no  other  than  a  continued 
ardent  fever  in  a  biilious  constitution.  In  it 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  intense:  the  breath 
is  particularly  fiery;  tlie  extremities  are 
cold ;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  small ;  the 
heat  is  more  violent  intemully  than  exter- 
nally, and  the  whole  soon  ends  in  recovery 
or  death. 

Causos,  emdexial.  The  name  given,  by 
Dr.  Mosely,  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the. 
West  Indies. 

CAUTERY.  (From  jmu»,  to  bum.) 
Cauteries  were  divided,  by  the  anciento, 
into  actual  and  potential  /  but  the  term  is 
now  given  only  to  the  red-hot  iron,  or^ 
actual  cautery*  This  was  formerly  the  only 
means  of  preventing  hemorrhages  from 
divided  arteries,  till  the  mvention  of  the 
li^ture.  It  was  also  used  in  diseases, 
with  the  same  view  as  we  employ  a  blister. 
Potential  cau^ry  was  the  name  by  which 
kali  purum,  or  potassa,  was  distinguished 
in  the  former  dispensatories  of  Edinburgh, 
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SurgeoM  understand,  by  this  torn,  any 
caustic  application. 

CAVA.  The  name  of  a  vein,  and  alao  of 
the  pudendum  muliebre.    See  Vdiu. 

Catsbma.  rPhuh  cavuM,  hollow.)  A 
cavern.  Alao  toe  name  of  the  pudendum 
muliebre. 

CAviimft.  Coviarium.  A  food  made  of 
the  hard  roes  of  sturgeon,  fbrmed  into 
cakes,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Russians. 

Caticula.  (Dim.  of  caniUa.)  9ee  Co" 
villa. 

Ca VILLA.  (From  eamu,)  The  ankle, 
or  hollow  of  the  foot. 

CAV1TA9.  (From  comtr,  hollow.)  Any 
cavity,  or  boUowoesa.  The  auricle  of  the 
heart  was  formerly  called  the  cavitas  inno- 
minata,  the  hollow  without  a  name. 

Cagfenne  pepper.    See  Piper  huMeum. 

Cazabl    see  CobhuUl 

Cbasma.  (From  ans  to  split,  or  divide.) 
Cetwmte.    A  fissure,  or  fragment. 

CxBXR.  (Arab.)  The  agidlochuni.  Also 
the  capparis. 

CsBiPiRA.  (Indian.)  A  tree  which 
grows  in  Brazil,  decoctiohs  of  whose  baik 
are  used  in  baths  and  fomentations,  to  re- 
lieve paina  in  t!ie  limbs,  and  cutaneous  dis- 


CEN 

GELsaT.  The  English  name  for  a  variety 
of  the  apium  graveolena. 

CeSoc  artery.    See  CmUae  artery, 

Cbus.  (From  »u^  to  bum.)  ^  spot 
or  blemish  upon  the  skin,  particulariy  toat 
which  is  occasioned  by  a  bum. 

Cella  tubcica.    See  SOla  tunica. 

CbllytiiA.  (Dim.  of  ceUa,  a  cell.)  A 
little  cell  or  cavity. 

Cblluub   mastoidka      See   Temporal 


CsDAB.    See  Cedrinum  lignum. 

Cedma.  (From  mAui,  to  disperse.)  A 
defluxion,  or  rheumatic  affection,  scattered 
over  tlie  parts  about  the  hips. 

CxDBA,  xssBBTiA  DB.    Sice  Sergomotte 

CxoBiBUM  uoHuv.  Gcdsr  bi  Leba- 
nus.  Virtue  cedrua  of  Linnxus.  An  odori- 
ierous  wood,  more  fragrant  than  that  of  the 
fir,  but  possessing  similar  virtues. 

Cbbbttbs.  (From  as^«  the  cedar-tree.) 
Wine  in  which  the  resin  which  distUa  firom 
the  cediar-tree  has  been  steeped. 

Cbdbium.  Cedar.  It  is  also  a  flame 
for  common  tar,  in  old  writiM^s. 

Cbobomxul.  The  fiiiit  of  the  cition- 
tree. 

CxsBOHBLLA«    Turkey  baum. 

CxDMosTis.  (From  tu^,  the  cedar-tree.) 
A  name  of  the  white  bryony,  Vhich  smeUa 
like  the  cedar. 

Ckdrus.  (From  Kedren,  a  valley  where 
they  grew  abundantly.)  The  Pinut  cedrue 
of  linnxus,  or  the  cedar-tree. 

Ckdiots  Amsricajta.    The  arbor  vitx. 

Cedbus  bagcifbba.    Tliesavine. 

Cbiria.  (From  ici«g%  to  abrade.)  The 
tape-worm ;  go  called  from  its  excoriating 
and  abrading  the  intestines* 

Celandine.    See  Chetidonium  mafut. 

CBLASTBt7:i.  (From  KMh^  a  dart  or  pole, 
which  it  represents.)  Ceanothat  America^ 
mte  of  Linnieus.  Some  noted  fndiana  de* 
pend  more  on  this  than  on  the  lobelia,  for 
the  cure  of  sx-philis,  and  use  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  lo{>elia. 

Ci^LE.  (From  «»xj».)  A  tumour  caused 
by  the  protuaion  oF  any  soft  part.  Hence 
the  compound  terms  hydrocele,  bubonocele. 


CELLULAR  MEMBRANE.  Membra^ 
na  eeOtdeea  Tela  ceBuloea,  PamdetUme  adi- 
peeiu.  Memirana  adipoea^  pinguedlmea,  et 
reticularis.  The  eellular  structure  of  the 
body,  composed  of  lamhis  and  fibres  vari- 
ously joined  together,  which  is  the  connect- 
ing medium  of  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  communication  of  the  cetls 
of  thia  membrane,  that  the  butchers  blow 
up  thdr  veal.  The  cellular  membrane  it, 
by  some  anatomists,  dbtingiiished  into  the 
reticular  and  adipose  membrane.  The 
former  is  evidently  dispersed  thrpagh«ut 
the  whole  body,  except  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  It  makes  a  bed  for  the  other 
solids  of  the  body,  covers  them  all,  and 
unites  them  one  to  another.  The  adipose 
membrane  consists  of  the  reticular  sub- 
stance, and  a  particular  apparatus  for  the 
secretion  of  oil,  and  ia  mostly  found  imme- 
diately under  the  skin  of  matay  parts,  and 
about  the  kidneys. 

Oelotomta.  (I'^rom  i»^«,  hernia,  and 
TifAfm,  to  cut.)    'rhe  operation  for  hernia. 

Celsa.  a  term  of  Paracelsus's,  to  sig- 
nify what  ia  called  the  beating  of  the  life  m 
a  particular  part. 

Cemertebiuv.    a  cnicible. 

Cbkchbahis.  (From  MeyxiS^»  millet.) 
A  grain  or  seed  of  the  fig. 

CEirciiBnTB.  A  species  of  Herpes  tliat 
resembles  MtyxjS^t  or  millet. 

CsHEAiiaBiA.  (From  mtom,  to  empty, 
and  tiyyoft  a  vesyel.^  The  evacuation  of 
blood,  or  other  fluids,  from  their  proper 
vessek. 

Cehiodam.  Ceniplam.  Cetdgetam.  Ce- 
fupoUnn.  Thename  of  an  instrument  ancient- 
ly used  for  opening  the  head  in  epilepsies. 

CEinoTEWimc.  A  purging  remedy, 
formerly  of  use  in  the  venenal  disease, 
supposed  to  be  mercurial. 

Cairosis.  (From  aivoc,  empty.)  Eva- 
cuation. It  must  be  diatinguiahed  from 
CathareU,  CenoMt  imporu  a  general  eva- 
ciution;  Catharde  meana  the  evaeuatifi 
of  a  particular  humour,  which  offends  with 
respect  to  quality. 

CBNTAUREA.  (80  called  from  (^^Aihm, 
the  centaur,  who  is  said  to  have  emplbyed 
one  of  its  species  to  cure  himself  of  a 
wound  accidentally  received,  by  letting  one 
of  the  arrows  of  Heroules  fiiU  uoon  his  foot.) 

The  name  of  a  pnwig  of  planU  in  tlie 
Linnaean  system,  of  the  Order  Peiygamia 
JruMtanea.    Class,  Syngeueei^ 
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,  CurTAOBXA  BBiuv.  The  pj»tematic  DUAe 
t>f  the  officinal  behen  a/^«m».    See  Bebtn 
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CEJTTAiTBxi.  BsHKDioTA.  The  lypte* 
malic,  mune  of  the  blessed  thistle*  See 
Cardmu  benedicttu, 

CsnTAUB&A  ^GALCiTBAPA*  The  i^tte- 
Bstic  Dame  of  the  cakitrapa.    See  Co/o- 

CBXTAumBA  cTAvus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant. which  afiords  the  Jhres 
cyoai.    See  Cifamt9. 

Cextaurioioss.    The  gratiola. 

CavTAUBioM  juojrvif  ma  jus.  Tlie  great 
centauiy. 

CKNTAURIUM.  {Ftou^  ttmlm^,  a  cen- 
tanr ;  so  called  because  it  wss  feigned  that 
Chiron  ct»ed  Uercules's  toot,  which  he 
had  wounded  with  a  poisonous  airow,  with 
it)  Ceniaurmnt  wdnut  vulgare^  Cen^ 
Uiurium  parvum.  Centourium  minu9»  (Cen- 
taury* C/dnmia  ^entaurium  of  Linnae- 
us :^-fCsr9tt«  qtanquefidU  infi$tUiibuliJornd- 
bma^  cauk  dUhtamt^  ptfUh  mptid.  This 
pUnt  IS  justly  esteeoird  4o  be  the  most 
efficacious  bitter  of  all  the  medicinal 
plants  indigenous  to  thisrcoiintiy.'  It  lias 
DeeO'  recemmended,  by  CuUep, .  as  a  auh^ 
atitwte  for  gentain,  and  by  sev^al  is 
thought  to  be  a  nnoreusefiil  medicine.  The 
tops  uf  the  centaury  plant  are  directed  for 
use  by  tlie  colleges  of  l^ndon  and  fidin* 
burgh»  and  are  most  commonly  given  in 
infusion ;  but  they  may  also  be  taken  in 
powder,  or  prepared  into  an  extiact. 

CenUutrff>.    See  Cemaumtm, 

CavcAOBiVK  xunae.    See  Centaurium. 

Ca^TtMoaBiA  (From  cvnriiiii,  a  hun- 
dred, and  fnor6ttt|  a  disejise.)  Nummtila- 
ria,  or  moneywort;  named  from  ju  sup- 
posed efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a  multitude  of 
dkorders. 

Cbhtutodia.  (From  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  nodus,  a  knot.^  The  herb  poly- 
gonum ;  so  called  from  its  many  knots,  or 
joints. 

CasTiCBDBs.  (From  centum,  a  hundred, 
and  pes,  a  foot.)  Woodlice,  named  iix>m 
the  multitude  of  their  feet 

Cuttbatio.  (From  cenirum,  a  centre.) 
The  concentration  and  affinity  of  certain 
substanees  to  each  other.  Paracelsus  ex- 
presses by  it  the  degenerating  of  a  saline 
principle,  and  contracting  a  corrosive  and 
eiulcmting  quality.  Hence  Cenirutn  SaUe. 
tt  said  to  be  the  principle  and  cause  of 
ulcers. 

Cxirniiuic.  (From  xht^tm,  to  prick.) 
A  plaister  recoomiended  by  Galen  against 
sticheaand  pricks  in  the  side. 

Caansinc.  (From  mttmi,  to  point  or 
prick.)  The  middle  point  of  a  circle. 
In  chyroistry  it  is  the  reudenceor  founda- 
tion of  matter.  In  medicine,  it  is  the  point 
iniwhich  its  virtue  resides.  In  anatomy* 
the  middle  point  of  some  parts    is   so 


as  centrum^^mtoeum  the  middle  or 
tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragnu 

CEMTBUJd  ay AL&  When  the  two  he- 
mispheres of  the  b^rain  are  removed  on  ,9  , 
line  with  the  level  of  .the  ctmpue'  CoUo^um; 
the  internal  meduUary  jiart  ^ restate  a 
somewhat  oval  centre ;  hence  it  is  oalled 
cemirum  evak-  .Vieussenius  supposed  a)l 
the  medullary  fibres  met  at  this  place. 

CjurniuK  TanDiaosuii.  The  tendinoun 
centre  of  the  diaphragm  is  so  called.    See 

CaiTTBtrK    araavxuM.      The    centre    of . 
the  diaphragm   is  so  called.     See  Dia- 
pkr^gm. 

CaavmoroDiA.  (From  centum^  a  bim« . 
dred,  and  funhte,  a  knot ;  so  called  from  its 
many  knots,  or  joints.)  Conimon  knot- 
grass. This  plant,  JPolwomm  apiculare  of 
Linnmis,  is  never  usedin tl|is oc^untiy ;  it 
is  said  to  be  useful  in  stopping  t^^mor- 
rhages,  dUrrtusas,  8cc.  but  little  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  this  account 

Ckntubtculvs.    Bastard  pimpernel. 

CEP  A.  (From  jun^,  a  woolcard»  &om 
the  likeness  of  its  rootk)  The  onum. 
This  bulbous  root  belongs  to  the  Allium 
cepa  of  Linnaeus  z^^capo  nude  infmfi  ven- 
trie^ee  bngmfif  fitftf-teretiS^.  Dr.  €ulkn 
says,  onions  are  acrid  and  atimulstU^  jmd 
pobsess  veryHttk  mitrnnent.  Wi^>biUous 
copsUtutioM  tiitj  generally  produce  ^tu- 
lency»  thirst,  hoMfaohy  and  febrile  avnp- 
toms;  but  where  the  temperament  is  phlc^ 
matic,  they  are  of  ii^nite  service^  tiy  stimu- 
lating the  habit  and  promoting  the  natuijal 
secretions,  particularly  CTpeotoration  and 
urine*  They  are  eecommended  in  scorbu- 
tic cases,  as  possessing  antiscorbutic  pro- 
perties. ExtemaUy,  onions  jsre  employed 
m  suppurating  poul^ces,  and  fuppmssion 
of  urine  in  children  is  said  to  be  reheved 
by  applying  them,  roasted,  to  the  puh^k 

Cepaa.  a  species  of  onion  w^cb  used 
to  be  esteemed  for  salads  inuring,;  but  is 
now.  disregarded. 

Ckboxismas  (From  m^^am,  the  head.) 
The  flesh  of  the  head,  which  covers  the 
akull.  Also  a  long  coQ|inued  pain  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  its  membranes. 

.CEPHALALGIA.  (From  «KfMUL»,  the 
head*  and  tmyof,  pain.).  CephaUea»  The 
head-acb.  It  is  symptomatic  of  very  many 
diseases*  but  is  rarely  an  original  disease 
itself.  When  mild,  it  is  c&Ued  cephalalgia ; 
when  inveterate,  cephalaen.  When  one 
aide  of  the  head  only  is  affected,  it  takes 
the  names  of  hewicratm,  migranih  hmnipa- 
gith  and  me^grkng  in  one  of  the  ten^^les 
only,  crot(^t9»f  and  that  which  is  fixed  to 
a  point,  generally  in  the  crown  of  the  head, 
is  distinguished  by  the  nameof  c&ivtit. 

CmpHALAiaiA  (^ATiaRHAus.  Head-ach, 
with  catarrh,  from  cold. 

CiPBA&AiAiik  iirpLAxi^A/roiuA.  Phrcoi- 
tis,  or. inflammation  of  :the  brain. 
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CoHALAMiA  iFASMODiCA.      The  mA    The  chief  medicinal  use  of  wax,  ii  w 
btad^M^h.    Aapecietof  indigettioii.  plaiitert,  unguents,  and  other  like  e«ter- 

CiMALAvncA.    (From  m^dKM,  the  head,    nal  applicationa,  partly  for  girmp  the  re^ 


0^m,  to  make  pure.)       Medicmei 

which  puwe  the  head. 

CRPHALB.    (K«KAJ».)    The  bead. 

CEI»HALIC  VEIN.  (Vena  tephtdita  /  io 
caUed,  because  the  head  was  supposed  to 
be  relieired  by  opening  it.)  The  anterior 
Tein  of  the  arm,  that  recetTCs  the  cephalic 
of  the  thumb.  ^        .,      -.      ,   .  ^  . 

CBPUAUCA.   (From  »«H**»  the  head.)    Ruftis  Bphesms  caUs  the  comua  of  the  ute. 
Gephalics.    Such  remedin  as  aie  adapted    ru«. 

for  the  cure  of  disorders  of  the  head.    Of       CnAvms.     (Prom   ayww^i; 
~  •         ■  *      "     '  ?  f<>nn< 


quisite  consistence  to  other  ingredients, and 
partly  on  account  of  its  own  emollieM 
quahty. 

CERA  ALBA.    See  Cera. 

Ceka  Die  a  a  do.    The  cardou*  pinnu 

CERA  PLAVA.  Yellow  wax-  See 
Cera, 

CsmxJL     (From   a«e<^,   a  horn.)      So 


this  class  are  the  snuffs,  which  produce  a 


CnAvms. 
per  together). 


discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of   to  a  pastil,  or  troch,  bj  Galen. 


to  te»- 
^rmerlj  appUsd 


the  nose,  8cc. 

CxraALioA  fVLTon.  A 
the  cephalic  Tcin,  sent  off  from  about  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  radiua,  iiMMiing  su« 
perficially  between  the  thumb  and  the  me* 
tacarpus. 

CaraALicos  rvLTii.  A  powder  prep«r> 
ediVom  asaivm.  . 

CxraAun.  (From  ai»«m,  the  head.) 
The  bead  of  the  tongue.  That  part  of  tbe 
tongue  which  is  next  the  root  and  Marest 
thelkttoes. 


CmmAS.  (K^,  a  horn.)  A  wild  sort  sf 
pirsnip  is  srt  named  from  its  shape. 

CBRASA  NIOBA  (K4s«^«c,  the  cherry- 
tree  ;  from  iMcWT*,  a  town  in  Pontus, 
whence  UteuUus  first  brought  them  to 
Rome;  or  from  sii{,  the  heart;  fnm  its 
Ksemblance  to  it  in  shape  and  cokrar.) 
EueeHia,  because  cherries  keep  the  body 
open.  The  black  cherry.  The  ripe  fruit 
of  tbe  Prmmu  avium  of  Lirnisus ;  ■nm^eflif 
teemHhu.  filUt  •wae^aneeolaii^  tmbiM9  pm» 
befcentibtu,  emdublimtu.     The  flavour  of 


CBPHAUnS.   (From  ut^ofm  the  head.)    theseisesteemedby  msiiy,and  ifnot  takta 


bflsmmation  of  the  head.    K«^  PkremitU, 
Cbphaiovosdb.    (From  a«f«A»,  the  bead, 

tnd  net,  a  disease.)     This  term  is  ap. 

plied  to  t|ie  febris  bungarica,  in  which  the 

head  is  principally  afle^ed. 
CapBALO-niAmTv»«iTSk       (From    stfMM, 

the  head,  and    ^«^,    the  throat.)      A 

muscle  of  the    pharynx,    otherwise    na- 


in  too  large  quanUties,  they  sre  extremdf 
salutary.  A  gum  exudes  fttmi  the  tree^ 
whoiie  properties  are  similar  to  those  of 
gum  arable 

CERAd\  RUB.RA  Cera$a  eaiiva,  ift 
angUea.  The  red  cherry.  The  ripe  fruit 
of  the  Prunui  etrasua  of  Linncus :  umbel' 
Um  9ubpetbmcttUtti9,  fiiiis 


med  emttricfr  phrn^gk  inferior  i  which   giabriM^cmuhitlieaHi.  I  bis  species  poswtses 
e.  a  pieanan  ,  acidulated,  sweet  Aatout,  sad 

CspsAioromA.    (From  8it«A»,  the  head,    is  extremely  proper  in  fevers,  scurvy,  and 

.     -.,_..     •.__. _i.   jj||^j„g    obstructions.     Bed    cherries   arc 

mostly  esten  aa  a  luiury,  and  are  very 
wholMome,  except  to  tliose  whose  bowels 
are  ftmarkably  irritable. 

CxBASiATim.    (Prom  cervisN%  a  cherry.) 

A  purging  medidne  in  Libarius ;  so  called 

because  the  juice  of  cherries  is  an  ntgre- 

dient 

CsBAsnrs,     CVodss,     (From  ceramu, } 

The  name  of  two  ointiiients  in 


and  wwor,  pain.)    Uead-ach ;  heaviness  of 
the  head. 

Cxnifi.    Vinegar. 

CapuLA.    Large  myrohalans. 

CERA.  Wax.  Bee*»  wax.  A  aoUd 
concrete  substance,  colleoted  from  vege- 
tablea  by  bees;  and  extracted  from  their 
combs  after  the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heat, 
ing  and  pressing  timm.  With  rectified  spi- 
rit it  forms,  by  the  assutunce  of  heat,  a  ge*  cherry.) 
latindus  liouid.  It  is  perfrctly  insoluble  Messue. 
in  watery  liquors.  When  melted,  it  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  oil,  and  in  this 
state  is  easily  combined  with  oils  and  liquid 
lats.  It  ia  very  inflammable,  and  bums 
totally  away.    In  the  state  in  which  it  is 


Cbrasxa.  (From  s^rwyM,  to  mix-) 
A  mixture  of  cold  and  warm  water,  when 
the  warm  is  poured  into  the  cold. 

CxKASvs.  (From  K<{««^m  a  town  in 
Pontus,   from   whence    Lucullus   is  said 


obuined  flrom  the  combs,  it  Is  called  yel-  first  to  have  brought  them  to  Rome.)  The 

low  wax,  ecro  /am  /  and  this,  when  new,  cherry-tree. 

is  of  a   lively  yellow  cokwir,  somewhat  CERATE.    (From  cemm,  wax.)    Cera- 

tough,  y«t  eaay  to  break  :  by  age  it  kises  turn  The  obscdete  synonyms,  sre  ceretei*  c^ 

its  fine  cotour,  and  becomes  harder  and  rsmofo,  etrmda  eeroia.    Ctratmma^amata. 

more  brittle.     Y«:lk>w  wax,  afWr   being  Cerates  take  their  name  from  the  wax  which 

reduced  into  thin  cakea,  and  bleached  by  enters  into  their  composition,  and  to  which 

m  long  exposure  to  the  sua  and  open  air,  is  they  owe  their  consifttenoe,  which  is  inter- 

HTMA  Mlt«d,  and  formed  into  round  cakes,  meduite  between  that  of  pUisters  and  tiiat 

called  wgin^a^nis^  or  white  wax,  cerao^.  of  ointmenta ;  though  do  veiy  definite  nile 
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ferthiacontifteiieeivtiaftct,  eiihef  given 
or  obieiTcd. 

CtBAxtA.  (From  jcf«c»  a  boniy  which  iu 
fruit  it  supposed  to  resemble.)  Ceratmm* 
Omumma,    The  siiiqus  dulcis. ' 

Cbbatia  DiPBTLUrs.    8ee  CowrbtuiL 

CXJU.TO-GI.OS8US.  (From  mfatff  a  bom, 
and  >A«pr#«t,  a  tongue.)  A  musele»  so  named 
fiom  itii  shape  and  insertion  into  the  tonanie. 
Seei^^^bMi. 

CBmAVO-nomiirs.  (From  the  ••  hjf* 
MfetO    iSee  St^'kj^m4k9. 

CiAAToiBH.  (From  nt^ccf  the  genitive 
atnaptt,  a  horn.)    See  Corara. 

CnuTo^M AiAAMA.    A  Cerate. 

CuuiToaiA  siu^uA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affi>rds  the  sweet 
ped.    See  Siliaua  dutcU. 

C£ltATUM.    See  Cerau.  > 

CnuTux  ooxKvio.  Common  cerate. 
Take  of  oUtc  oii«  six  fluid  ounces  {  yeUow 
wax,  four  ounces.  Having  meiied  the 
wax,  mix  in  tiie  oil. 

Cmmjl'^ou  aIiBUm.    See  Ceratum  cttaeeL 

CXBATDX  CALAMsLkHOS.       fe  Calom.    5J. 

Cerat.  calam.  ^ss.  Misce.  Some  practitioners 
are  partial  to  this  as  a  dressing  Air  chancres. 

CsBATVM  GALAxiirjb  Formerly  caUed 
mnUmm  lapiiUt  calammaHi,  and  centtam 
epuhticum.  Calamine  cerate.  Take  of  pre- 
pared caUmine,  jreliow  wax,  of  each  half 
a  pound;  olive  oil,  a  pint.  Mix  the  oil 
with  the  melted  wax ;  then  remove  it  ftom 
the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
thicken,  add  the  calamine,  and  stir  it  coi¥* 
stantfy,  until  the  mixture  becomes  eoUL 
A  composition  of  this  kind  was  first  mtro- 
duced  under  the  name  of  Turner's  cerate. 
Its  virtue  is  destocative,  epulotic,  and  u 
well  calcuUted  to  promote  the  cicatrizatioii 
of*  ulcers. 

CxmATVK  CSTAGXI.  Cerotwn  spermatU 
ceH,  Ceratum  album.  Spermaceti  cerate. 
Take  of  spermaceti,  half  an  ounce ;  white 
wax,  t«  o  otmces  i  olive  oil,  4  fluid^Huices. 
Add  the  oil  to  the  spermaceti  and  wax, 
previously  melted  together,  until  the  mix- 
ture becomes  cold.  This  cerate  is  cooling 
and  emollient,  and  appted  to  excoriations, 
&c  and  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  all  ulcers,  where  no  stimulating  sub- 
stance can  be  applied,  being  extremely 
mild  and  unctuous. 

CaxATirH  cicuTjsk  Hemlock  cerate. 
^  unguenti  cicittjtib.j.  Spermatis  eeii  Jjj. 
Cerdt  albx  J'ui.  Misce.  One  of  the  formulx 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  occasionally 
applied  to  cancerous,  sciophulous,  pliage- 
den'ic,  herpetic,  and  other  inveterate  sores. 

CsxATOM  ciTBUVM.      See  Ceroium  tv 

C^mi^ruM  wnunievM,        bee    Ceratum 


CsxATmc  LAMBis  cA&AiturA|as.  See 
Ceratum  ealmmtut, 

CamATOV  uraABOTBi  acstati  gomposi- 
Tim.    8tt  Ceratum  plumU  cempeeitum. 


W 

CauTW  umM.  Cerm$mm  eamtkuHdie. 
Oeimteof  Uisteriiig  fly.  Take  ot  aperma- 
ceti  cerate^  six  dracbmsi  blistering  fl^ 
very  fine  powder,  a  diaohm.  UaVmg  sof. 
tened  the  cerate  1^  heat,  add  the  flies,  and 
mix  them  together. 

CsBA'nrM  mmai  sonoucvrATts.  Uih 
jwenmai  osmsttr  acetaim.  Cerate  of  an* 
pecacetate  of  knd.  Take  of  «ipenio«* 
tate  of  lead,  powdered,  two  drachma  t 
while  waif  two  ottees  {  olive  oil,  a  pint. 
Disaolve  the  wax  in  aevea  4^iid»ounoce  of 
oil  {  then  gradually  add  theieta  the  aupetw 
aceute  of  lead,  separately  rubbed  down 
with  the  remainiag  oil,  and  stir  the  mix* 
ture  With  a  wooden  alke,  until  the  whole 
haa  united.  This  cerate  ia  cooling  and  de- 
aiccative. 

CnuTim  ruTHu  eovroairvM.  Grra- 
tum  Uthargyri  aeetati  eou^mttim.  Com- 
pound cerate  of  lead.  Taike  of  aoiution 
of  lead,  two  flmd-ouncea  and  a  half i 
yellow  wax,  ftwr  ounces;  olive  oil,  nine 
flukl  ounces  i  camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
Afix  the  wax  previoualy  melted,  with  eight 
fluid  ounces  of  oil  i  then  remove  it  Aran 
the  fire,  and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken, 
add  gradually  the  solution  of  aceUte  or 
lead,  aiyl  constantlv  stir  the  mixture  with  a 
wooden  slice,  until  it  gets  cold.  Lastly, 
mix  in  the  camphor,  pseviously  dissolved 
in  theoremainder  of  the  oiL  jits  virtues  are 
cooling,  desiccaiive,  resolvent  against  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  &c.  &c ;  and  aa  a  proper 
application  lo  superficial  ulcers,  which  are 
inflaoned.    . 

CuATUM  BBsnrA.  Ceratum  retina  JUn£* 
Ceratum  eithnum,  Hesin  cerate.  Take  of 
yellow  resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  a  pound  i 
ulive  oil,  a  pound*  Melt  the  resin  and  wax 
together,  over  a  slow  fire;  then  add  th& 
oil,  and  strain  the  cerate,  while  hot,  through 
a  Uiien  cloth.    Digestive. 

Ckbatox  sabuta.  Savine  cerate.  Take 
of  fresh  leavea  of  savine,  bruised,  a  pound  i 
yellow  wax,  half  a  poimd ;  prepared  lard, 
two  poimds.  Uavins^  melted  together 
the  wax  and  lard,  bou  therein  the  savine 
leaves,  and  strain  through  a  linen  cloth. 
This  article  is  of  late  introduction,  for  the 
puipose  of  keeping  up  a  discharge  from 
blistered  surfiices.  It  was  first  described, 
by  Mr.  Crowther,  and  has  aince  been  re^. 
ceived  into  extensive  use^  because  it  doe» 
not  produce  Uie  inconvenienciea  that  fitUoir 
the  constant  applkation  of  the  conunoii 
blistering  cerate.  .  A  thick  white  Imytfi 
forms  dftily  upmi  the  part,  wtdcbs«i|mrea 
to  be  rtmuvedi  that  the  cerate  mi^  be  ap- 
plied inunediateiy  to  tlie  surfiice  irom 
wjnch  the  discharge  is  to  be  made. 

Cbratum  sapoxis.  Soap  cerate.  Take 
of  hard  soap,  eight  ounces ;  vellow  wax,  ten 
ounces :  senii-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  pow- 
dered, a  poiuid;  ohve  oil,  a  pint  i  vmci^, 
a  gallon.  B<nl  the  vinegar,  with  the  oxyd 
of  lead,  ov^r  a  slow  fir«,  cgnstantly  stirring. 
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80«>  mtA  boltit  again'  in*  timikr  manner^  latent,  which  are  divided  from  eiefe  •Umt 

ii^*t]ie  w»ttr  is  etn^r^y  cvi^K)nKedvtheo  by  the  tefunm  liddtmi  «id  in  which  is  the 

iBigiinthewa«,liw»i«i8lyit»«ltedwithtb«  ckt/rM  plexu9^  UnHeA  of  btood^vvMels ; 

oil.    ileaoh^nt }    afMMat   aropbukna   to*  the  third  Tentricle  k  a  s|Mce  between  the 

mours,  &c.    It  is  a  conTtnient  appliea^oii  thalaim  nervervm  oivtIeepiifB.    The   priii- 

mfractttMe»Kndjiiiiybe«tfedasii»exlerfiaI  oipal  prominences  of  tke  brafr  *»>  the 

dvesskifr  fer  ulcere.  t^rpv    aJhmtm,  a   meduMuy   cmnencei 

CtatAvux  sPMXATiscvn.    See  CeratHm  conspicueus  upon  laysmr  eside  the  hemi. 

itimoi.  spheres  of  the  brain ;  the  ttrp^m  «frfafii» 

Otmsiavs.    (K»C^.)    A  tmtMW  »«ne  ttw>  striated  ©rotabciwicee,  one  i«  the  im- 

rItcii  «#tb6  cenipound  powder  of  scainme-  tenor  pari  of  each  Weral  ventricle ;  the 

nVr  hMMie*  Ito-  the  dog  Gethertts^  it  hat  tkahmi  nervenm  opticvrum,  two  whitish, 

tbvetfheeds^or  ptmcifmk  ingredients,  each  eminences  behind  the  former,  whid»  ter- 

of  whlehieetnmincntly  active.  minatc  in  the  optic  nerjwf  tlw*  csi^^sro 

CMcWALivif.    (From  ai^ x«^  to  inako  a  qmHMsr^na,  ibur  medullary  prfljec»ioos 

netoe.>    A  wheesing,  or  bubbling'  none,  called  by  the  ancients,  naiet  and  tettM^t 

made  by  the  trachea,  in  breathing.  a  little  cerebrine  tuberole  lying  open  the 

Oniicum.    (From   mfxm,   to  wheenc.)  naies,  called  the  ^Mi«rf  ^/ojirf ;  and  tastly, 

WheeziMP.  '  ^^  crura  utrfbri,  two  medullary  cotiimns 

Caneiiwwii.    (From  «irt*»  ^  wheeae.)  which  proceed  from  the  basis  of  the  brain 

One  who  kbeura  under  a  dense  brenthingv  to  the    imtktUa  oMMjiola.    The  ccttbrmi 


arteries  are  branches  of  the  carotid  and 
teitebral  arteriet.  The  veiifs  of  the  head 
a>e  called  «inusfet,  'which  return  theh* 
blood  into  the  internal  jugulars.    The  use 

«r..  «—  —  ^ ®^  *^*  **"**"  *•  ^  P^  ^  ^^  P"*^  ^ 

wheels  often  make.    In  anatomy  it  ineana  nerves,  tbeoogh  whose  means  the  vwious 


•ecompanied  with  a  wheeaiiig  noiae. 

GneHOVBe.    The  same  asxerobnodet. 

CBacnr.  (From  tu^m,  to  shriek  )  Thb 
word  Utera%  means  the  spoke  o*  a  wheels 
and  has  Hs  naipe  from  the  noise  which 


the  radius,  a  bone  sopposed  to  be  like  a 
spake.    Alao  a  peatje,  from  ita  shape* 

CKRC08I8.  (From  ki|*mk,  a  taiL)  A 
polypos  of  the  uterus.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  an  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

CsnaA.  (Prom  cero,  wait.)  The  ceru- 
men aurhim,  or  wax  of  the  ear. 

CBmsAUA.  (Solemn  feasts  to  the  god- 
Geres.)    All  sorts  of  com,  of  which 


senses  are  performed,  and  muscular  mo- 
tion excited.  . 

GBaaaBUM  XLaneATim.  The  madttUa 
oblongata. 

CBRXfDLnnr.  (A  corruption  of  chsro- 
pliyilum.)  Chm-fpfyilim.  Ch^refiihm. 
GherVii.  This  phmt,  Seanttix  ctrefhtmm  of 
Linnanis  >-feimm6H«  nitidtB,  •ante-stiMa- 
*h  I  umbeUu  9eiMUHhi9,  laifraU^f  is  a  aa- 


bread  or  any  nutritiotM  substance  is  made,  lubrious  cuHnary  herb,  sulBciently  nate- 

come  under  the  head  of  eertoHm^  which  ful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomaoh,  ■Wfjht- 

tenn  ur  applied  by  bromatotogisu  aa  a  ge-  ly    aromatic,    gently   aperient,   and  din- 

nw.  «tic. 

GxBaBK.&A  umiwA.       (Paraoelstia   thus  Gaaxpouvic    nisPA*ieti«.      The   plant 

distinguishes  urine  which  is  whitish,  of  the  called  by  us  Sweet-cioely. 

colour  of  the  brain,  and  from  which  he  CnxroLioM  sTLVxsvmB.        See    Ctr^- 

pretended  to   judge  of  some  of  its  dis-  Mum. 

tempera.  Gxaxi  HxaicATi.    See  Jhugiet. 

GEREBELLUM.      (Dim.  of  cerebrum.)  Gebiiaux    .  (Trom  MMfHt  wix«  and  ajuov, 

The  little   brain.      A    somewhat    round  oil.)    A  cerate,  or  ImioMnt,  oonposedof 

viscus,  of  the  same  use  as  the  brain  i  com-  wax  and  oil.    Also  the  oil  of  tar. 


GixBvisijB  navximnt. 
GBRKVISIA      (Prom 


posed,  like  the  brain,  of  a  cortical  and  me- 

didlary  substance,  divided  by  a  aeptum 

into  a  right  and  left  lobe,  and  sittiated  tm-   which   it  is    made.)     Ale. 

def  the  tentorium,  in  the  inferior  occipital   liquor  made  from  com. 

fossae.    In  the  cerebellum  are  to  be  oh-       ~ 


Vteat. 

com,  of 
Beer.    Any 


ierved  the  chtra  e&pebeOit  the  fourth  ventri- 
etc,  the  vahula  magna  cereM,  and  the  prt- 
tuberantUt  vermformiu, 

GBBEBRUM.  (QuosJ  carebrumf  from 
M^  the  head.}  The  brain.  A  large  nmnd 
iriBCUs,  divided  superioit^  into  a  right  and 
Uft  hemisphere,  and  idenorly  into  eix 
Shm^  two  anterior,  two  middle,  and  two 
posterior;  situated  withiu'the  cramium, 
and  surrounded  by  the  dura  and  pia  mater, 
and  tunica  aracfanoides.  It  is  composed  of 
a  cvrUeal  euhtHwie^  which  is  external  (  and 
aaie(/iitta>>,whichi»intenua.    It  has  three 


Gexevists  catapHasua.  Into  the  gTOtmds 
of  stronr  beer  stir  aa  much  oatmeal  as 
will  make  it  of  a  suitable  consistence. 
Thia  is  sometimes  employed  aa  a  stimulant 
and  antiseptic  to  mortified  parts. 

Gbria.  (jProm  csmiv,  soft,  taper.)  Ce- 
ri^  The  flat  worms  which  breed  in  the 
intestines. 

Gxaioir.  f  From  sagMf,  a  honey-comb.) 
A  kind  of  achor. 

CsaOMA.  (From  wigorj  wax.)  Certtaunu 
Terms  used  by  the  ancient  physiciana 
for  an  uitguent,  or  cerate,  though  ori- 
ginally applied   to  a   particular  compo- 
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C1B0PIMC8.  (From  M^of,  wax,  and 
#^«,  pitch.}  A  pUiatep  compooed  of 
pitci)  and  whx. 

€bbotcx.     (Kij(rw,)    AcaiP^te. 

CBBimxv  AVtaSJM,     {Cmnmeui  dim,  of 

mnmn.  CypMle.  CjfpnUt  Jngiie.  The 
I  sasy  aecretioiia  of  thie  cars,  iivUMtcd  in  the 
meatus  audatotios  eztemus. 

G£BUS8Ai  (Amb.)  Cerof  ae,  or  vthiu 
had,  A  subcarbonate  of  lead.  8ee  Sub- 
carbmaa  pbtmU, 

CBBioajk  AOiTitzrA.  See  Super^cetat 
pbttabi.. 

Csav^i  spiBA.  See  J^hmmnt'  cathartic 
ma,    , 

CERVICAU  (CervicaUsf  from  ctroroe^ 
the  neck.)  Beloagnig  to  the  Mch ;  w  cer- 
vical nerves,  cervical  museies,  &c 

Cervical  ABTxaixa.  Arterui  ctrvicale^, 
Brancheaof  thesubehivians. 

Cbbvical  V¥Bte«bx.  The  seven  up- 
permost of  the  vertebTK,  which  form  the 
spine.    See  VerHkra. 

CiBVieAiiiA.  (From  ccrvur,  the  necki 
so  named  because  it  was  supposed  tp  b^ 
effioaicioua  in  diaorders  and  ailments  of  the 
throat  and  neck.)    The  herb  thruat^woit. 

CERVIX.  (Quasi  tenbri  viai  9»  bein|^ 
the  channel  of  the  spinal  marrow,}  The 
neck.  That  part  dL  the  bodjc  wh»ch  ip 
between  the  head  and  shoulders.  The  cer- 
vix uteri  is  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  or  that 
part  of  it  which  is  immediately  above  or 
beyond  the  os  tmcfB.  This  term  is  also 
ap(>lied  to  other  parts,  as  cetrtx  vesicsi, 
ossi»»  &c.  . 

CafrTRiTis.,  (From  uff^t  betony.) 
Wine  impreKOated  with  betony. 

CxsTBVic.  (From  JcfT^  a  dart  i  so  called 
froni  the  shape  of  »ts  ^wers,  whicli  resem- 
ble a  dart  I  or  because*  it  was  used  to  ex- 
tract the  broken  ends  of  darts  from 
wounds.)    The  herb  betony. 

CATBRACH.  (Blandbard  says  this  word 
Is  ^oiTupted  from  JPteryga,  mHHfv(,q,y.  as 
peteryga,  ceteryga,  and  ceterach.)  Sca&- 
peudria  vera.  Dondilki?  .  Spfaeowort 
Miltwaate.  This  aroatt  bushjr  plant,  .^^• 
fdum  cetertKh  of  Linnsus  -.—JrwdiiuB  pin- 
naiifidu,  JohiM  dUerms  em^hientibut  ebtutU, 
grows  upon  old  walla  and  rocks.  It  has 
an .  herfaAceous,  mucilagiBOus,  roughisb 
taste,  and  is  recommended  as  a  peqioraL 
In  Spain  it  is  given»  i»th  great  suooess,  in 
nephritic  and  calcnloua  dimses. 

CwAjnLLA.  (Dim.  of  ceveds,  barley. 
Spanish.)  CevadUla  Mtpanmtm,  SevadiUa. 
SabatHUa,  Mordeum  emutiicum.  Cam  in- 
tertecttr,  Indian  caoaiic  barley.  Tlie 
|»lant  whose  aeeds  are  thus  denominated, 
'  IS  a  species  of  vcrolriMt/  the^  are  power- 
ttiij  caustic,  and  are  administered  with 
very  great  iuccess  as  a  fenuihge.    They 


are  also  dittretic  and  emetic.  The  dose  to 
a  child,  frooDTtwo  to  four  years  old,  is  two 
grains t  tram  hence  to  eight,  five  grains; 
Irom  eight  to  twselipe,  ten  grains* 

Cayenne  pepper.    See  Capeicum. 

CilAA.    A  Chmese  name  for  tea. 

Cosaovo&nnf.    See  Cerejotmm, 

CHintoPBTLLirM.  (Xtf^po^xAor :  from 
X^iVt  to  rejoice,  and  ^xx«r,  a  leaf;  so  cal- 
led from  the  abundance  of  its  le^kves.) 
Chervil. 

1.  The  name  of  a  eenus  of  plants  in  the 
Lmmsan  system.     Class,  Ppntandmu    Or- 

der*il^rH«- 

2.  The  pharmacopacial  name  of  aomr 
phtnts.    See  CieMHoia  tasdi  Cer^elhtm 

CBsaopHTuux  stLvvavftE.  See  Cim- 
taria, 

CoACAaaA*  eonrxx.    See  CoewrUUL 

Chjbta.  (From  ;^^  to  be  diffused.) 
The  human  hair. 

Chalasis.  (From  ;t^tA4«^  ti»  rehn.) 
Relaxi^ion. 

Chalasvica.  (From  XfOmm,  to  relax.) 
Medicines  which  rriax. 

CnAvaxiov.  (From  x''^^  a  hail- 
stone.) Chalaza,  Chalaxiwn  Grande. 
An  indolent,  moveable  tubercle,  on  the 
margin  of  the  eyelid,  iike  a  hailstone.  A 
species  of  faordeokun.  It  is  that  well^ 
kofiwn  affeetioo  of  the  eye,  called  a  stye, 
gr  stien.  It  is  white,  hard,  and  encysted, 
and  differs  from  the  crithe,  another  speoiea, 
pnly  in ,  being  moveable.  Writers  mentMi 
a  division  of  Chalazion  into  scirrhous,  can- 
cerous, cystic,  and  earthy. 

CuALBAiri.    (Kia.Cguar.)    Galbanum. 

QHAiAAifTHux.  (From  ^n?Jt9tt  brass, 
and  «f^.  a  flower.)  VitnoU  or  rather, 
vitriol  calcined  red.    The  flowers  of  brass. 

CuALcnoir.    A  species  of  pimpinella. 

CnALeaiDXDit  os.  The  os  cuneiibrme  of 
the  tarsus. 

CUAI^  Creta,  A  carbonate  of  lime, 
Pure  chalk  is  a  neutral  salt,  formed  by  the 
union  or  the  cretaceous  acid  with  lime. 
It  is  much  used  as  an  absorbent  and  anta- 
cid, to  stop  diarrhoeas,  accompamed  with 
acidity.    See  Carbona^  colds. 

Chalk  stohbs.  A  name  given  to  the 
concretions  of  qdcareous  matter  in  the 
hands  and  feet  of  people  violently  afllicted 
with  the  gout 

Chaucratuit.  (From  x**^*  *"*  ^^^ 
word  that  signi6es  pure  wine^  and  m^mtt/Ah 
to  mix.)    "Wine  mixed  with  water. 

CsAUiraa.  Chalmtt9,  That  pirt  of  the 
cheeks,  which,  on  eadi  side»  ia  coi^tigiious 
to  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 

CHALYBEATE  (CAq^oia,  wc^medi- 
eamenia;  frotn  cA<%&f»  steel.)  Of  4>r  be- 
longing to  iron.  A  term  gin»  to  any  aie- 
dicme  mto  which  iron  entees ;  as  chi|)yb<«te 
mixture*  pilU,  waters,  &o. 

CHALYB&ATB*WATi;i(S.  Any  mi- 
Qpral  water  which  abounds  with  steely  or 
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iron;  tiieb  aii  the  waters  of  Tnnbridge, 
Spa,  Pymnont,  Cheltenhtm,  Searbarou^, 
Ukd  Harttel ;  and  many  othern 

Chaltbis  mvBico  prjbpabata.  See 
Cmrbmuu  firri, 

CHALYB8.  (Pftmi  ChafybeB.  a  people 
in  Poniut,  who  dug  iron  out  or  the  earth.) 
Jtdet,  Steel.  The  best,  hardest,  finest, 
and  the  closest -grained  forged  iron.  As  a 
Died  Cine,  it  dtfiers  not  from  iron. 

CsALrBs  TAmTAauATcs.  The  ferrum 
tartarisatum. 

Cbamjibalamvs.    (F^om  x*t*^  ^^  *^ 

Cund.  and  fUMmt^  a  nut)  Wood  peas, 
th  nuts. 

CBAMJiBirxtfs.  (From  X'^f***9  on  ^^ 
ground,  and  wv^»  the  box-tree.)  The 
dwarf  box-tree, 

CoAitscBDavs.  f  Prom  X'H*^*  on  the 
ground,  and  «Wj^,  the  cedar  tree.)  Cha* 
nutcedryt,    Anpeciesof  dwurf  kbrotanom. 

Chakjbcissos.  (From  x^f^^  o<^  ^^ 
ground,  and  aM-^vc,  iv>.^    Ground  ivy. 

CHAMiEDRTS.  (Prom  x^^f*^  the 
pound,  and  ^c,  the  oak ;  »>  called  from 
Its  leav«8  resembling  thof>e  of  the  oak.) 
Chanutdnf  muMr  repifu,  vulgaris,  Qufr- 
fula  cdUmandrina,  'i\i»90igo:  Chanutdfpi 
of  Paulus  iCgineta  and  Oribitsiua.  This 
plant,  crtepin^  germander,  small  german- 
der, and  English  treacle  t  Teucrium  chtumt. 
4ky9  of  Linnaeus  :-^^sfiM  amei/omd'OvaiU. 
incim.  crenaiU,  pemlatu  /  Jhribtu  term$  / 
canUbuM  proenmbtnHlmBf  aubpUom^  has  a 
moderatdy  bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste.  It  was  in  high  repute  amongst  the 
ancients  in  intermittent  fevers,  rheumatism, 
and  TOUt ;  and  where  an  aromatic  bitter  is 
wantmg,  germander  may  be  administered 
with  success.  The  best  time  for  gathering 
this  herb  b  when  the  seeds  are  fomned,  and 
the  tops  are  then  preferable  to  the  leaves. 
When  dry,  the  dose  is  from  ^ss  to  3j.  Ei- 
ther  water  or  spirit  will  extract  their  vir- 
tue ;  but  the  watry  infusion  is  more  bitter. 
This  plant  is  an  ingpredient  in  the  once  cele- 
brated powder  allied  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland. 

CoAMADars  mcAHA  MAarrniA.  The 
marum  syriacum. 

Chakadbts  rauTBsoBirs.  A  name  for 
teucrium. 

Chaxadbts  rALvsTEis.  A  name  given 
to  scordium. 

Cham  ADBTs  srvmiA.  A  name  given  to 
veronica. 

Cbamalba.        (From    x*l^*^   ^    ^^ 

£x>UDd,  and  fx««,  the  olive-tree.)  Chumt- 
a.  The  herb  widow  wail,  or  Daphne 
alpina  of  Linn»uB.  A  sort  of  dwarf  olive- 
tree,  said  to  be  pui|^tive  in  the  dose  of 
3ij.  The  mezercon  is  also  so  called,  be- 
cause it  has  leaves  like  the  olive-tree. 

Chamjblxasfus.  (From  y«fuUt  on  the 
ground,  and  i\«M>vo<y  the  wild  olive.)  The 
myrtus  brabantica. 


CUA 

Cbahalbma.  (From  x*f*^  on  Ibc 
ipround,  and  mj^i  ivy.)  The  |;ioanA> 
ivy 

Gbamjklbov.  (From  x*f^f  on  the 
ground,  and  Mtpr,  a  lion,  i.  ei  dwarf  lion.) 
The  chanisleon,  an  animal  supposed  to  be 
able  to  change  its  colotlr  at  pleasufv.  Abo 
the  name  of  many  thistle>»,  so  named  from 
the  variety  and  uncertainty  of  their  cokmn. 

CHAMJELEON    ALBUM.  CoHbrn. 

Cardopatium.  Carline  thistle.  CarUna 
acauUt  ot  Linnaeus  :—Aita9  UMiJhr9f  JUre 
brevimv.  The  root  of  this  pUnt  is  bitter, 
and  ftiid  to  possess  diaphoretic  and  antheV* 
mintic  virtues.  It  is  also  extolled  by  £>- 
reign  physicians  in  the  cure  of  acute,  ma- 
lignant, and  ohronfe  disorderB. 

CoAXJUBoir  TBBUM.  The  distafr* 
thistle. 

Chamjklbucb.  (From  x*f*^  on  the 
ground,  and  ximw,  the  herb  coit's^lbot.) 
Tiissdagn,  or  colt's-lbot. 

Gbamalibw.  (FVom  x^f""*  on  the 
ground,  and  mfot,  Hhx  )  Unum  catharti- 
cum,  or  purging  of  flax.) 

CHAMifiMELUM.  (Fimto  x«^u«i^  on  the 
ground,  and  /uaxw,  an  apple;  because  it 
grows  upon  the  ground,  and  has  tne  smell 
of  an  apple.)  Ckamemehtm  mobile.  Cha^ 
mmmUa  rmnana.  Euanthemm  of  Galen. 
.^rt/Aemjaof  the  last  London  pharmacopceia. 
ComnKMi  chamomile.  Anthemu  nobiki  of 
Linnaeus  i^'-fiHU  pifmato^wmpuitU  UmO' 
ribut  acutu  nibviliuis.  Both  the  l^vea 
and  flowers  of  thi«  indigenous  plant  have 
a  strong,  though  not  ungrateful  smell,  and  a 
very  bitter,  nauseous  taste :  but  the  latter 
are  the  bitterer,  and  considerably  more 
aromatic.  They  possess  tonic  and  stoma- 
chic qualities,  and  are  mtich  employed  to 
restore  tone  to  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  as  a  pleasant  and  cheap  bitter.  They 
have  been  long  successfuUy  used  for  the 
cure  of  interroittents.  as  well  as  of  fevera 
of  the  irreguUr  nervous  kind,  accompanicNl 
with  visceral  obstructions.  The  llowera 
have  been  foimd  useful  in  hysterical  aflKec- 
tions,  flatulent  or  spasmodic  colics,  and 
dysentery ;  but,  from  their  laxative  qualKy, 
Ilr.  Cul&ni  tells  ua  they  proved  hurtful  hi 
diarrhceas.  A  simple  infusion  is  frequently 
taken  to  excite  vomiting,  or  for  promoting 
the  operation  of  emetics.  Externally,  they 
are  used  in  the  dlrCfC<iMi  pro  fimenf,  and 
are  an  ingredient  m  the  deeoaum  pro  eno^ 


Cbammuwlvm  gababibbbb.    The  CAry. 
soiil/jeiiiafiii  fnueoeeno  ot  Linnsus. 

CUAMJllfBLVX    CUBTSAirraBBVM.       Tlie 

bupihalmiim  germanicuro. 

Cbaxsiiblum    pibtidum.    The  Anthe- 
mio  eotula  of  Linncus. 

Cbamsmblum   flobb    PLBiro.       Chamm^ 
melum  nobile  Jlore  muiHpHcL    Double  cha-* 
momi le.    A  variety  of  the  aiithemis  nohUia. 
See  Cham€rmbnn, 
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OukMjmaum  vobiu.  See  OMnuemt' 
hmi 

CHAMJtifCLtrM  WLOABB.  ChomMuUa 
mtrtu.  Leucanihemum  of  Dioscortdes. 
ComnfKm  wild  com,  or  df^a  chamomile. 
The  plant  directed  under  ihw  name  in  the 
pbannflcopoeiai^  is  the  MdHicaria  ckam^- 
mi/la  of  Linncus  ^^Hreeptacu&t  comat  /  ro- 
dKr  pTtentibfitg  tquamu  calycinit^  marrine 
mqmaUbut,  Its  viriues  ire  aimiUr  to  ibose 
or  the  chamftmeiuHi,  bat  in  a  mticb  inferior 
degree^ 

CH\MJ£MORUS,  (From  X'H***^  on  ^^^ 
Ifround,  and.^e^M,  the  mmberry  tree.) 
Cham4erulm»  fobU  nbi*  Anglicn.  Rulnu 
paluttrit  hutmHs.  Vaedmum  Lanctttirerue, 
Rubui  aipinu9  humiih,  ^ingHcut  Cioddt 
berr'ea,  md  knot  beiriet.  The  ripe  fivit 
of  thts  pUint,  Rulmt  ehanuemtmu  of  lin- 
nmvLH  j^fobii  BimpHcUmt  ItbatU  caule  iiusr- 
m  wdfliro^  b  prepared  into  a  jam ;  and  la 
recommended  to  allay  thirat,  &c.  in  feTeta* 
phthiaical  diseases,  bxmoptyaia,  &c.  Km 
an  antLiCorbu  ic,  it  is  s^d  to  excel  the  acur- 
Yy-gpraas  and  Tegetablea  of  that  tribe  in  com* 
mon  use. 

Chamjkpiuci.  (Pt^m  x*4**^  on  the 
l^md,  and  mmam,  the  pine-tree.)  Cam- 
phorata,  or  stink  ntc  ground-pine,  formerly 
Slid  to  be  antir-heumatic. 

CHAM-«PITYS  (Prom  ;t*/«*'.  <^ 
ground,  and  «mvc,  tlie  pine-tree.)  ,^rthe' 
Ika.  Arthretica  Aji^^  Jibii^.  hoa 
atthritica.  ffotocyyn.  hnku  Siderititk 
Common  (^»iind-pi»<e»  This  low  hairy 
plant,  Teueriwm  -ekawutpityt  of  Linnets.* 
'^J^tiiM  trifiduy  UnearilmBp  in$ergrerrhm§  f 
Jkr%hnt9  temihbuM,  kueraUhtu^  mtUarik  i 
tttttle  fUJiuot  haa  a  moderately  bitter  tMte, 
and  a  resinous,  not  diaagreeable  amell* 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  pine.  The  tops, 
or  learea,  are  recommended  aa  aperients 
and  corroborants  of  the  nenrous  system, 
ami  said  to  be  particubrly  serviceable  in 
female  obstructKMis  .and  paralytic  disor- 
ders. 

CHAXjnfTTS     MOSCKATA.       /m    mSSCAo- 

ta  mmMpeHtmaban,  ChamjepjfttB  anthfUU, 
The  TeucrimtH  iva  of  Linnsns.  French 
ground  pine.  Ii  is  weaker,  but  of  aimilar 
virtues  to  chamspity. 

CBAXxpuoir.  A  name  in  Oribasitia  fiir 
erysimum,  or  hedge  mustard. 

CHAsuKBAPOJunnf.  So  Paulns  iBgi* 
aeta  calls  the  upper  part  of  the  root  of  the 
tpium. 

CHAxjutAPHAirtTS.  From  y^c^uu,  oi^  the 
ground,  and  ft^^ot^  the  radish.)    The  up. 

rr  part  of  ine  root  of  apium,  according  to 
.ilgineta.    The  smaliage,  or  parsl^.  Al- 
io dwarf  radiab. 
CBAHjftaiPUs.    The  pahna  minor. 
CiiAHaaoaos  aaniRow ,    (From  XH*^  on 
tiie  ground,  and  ^JJHr^fOf,  the  rose  laurel.) 
The  ^xeUa  paimca  of  Linmeus. 

CsAMiBiiuaus.  (Prom  x*i^  on  the 
giound,  and  mtes^  the  brwnble.)      The 


CoAXiBirAmTivii.  (From  X'f*^  on  the 
groun<i,  and  wmt^^tm,  Spanish  Oroom.)  The 
genista,  tinctor*  u 

CHAMBERS  The  space  between  the 
capsule  cf  the  crystalline  lens  and  tlie  cor- 
nea of  the  e3re,  la  divided  by  the  iris  mto 
two  ip*oes  called  chambers  ;  the  space  be- 
fore the  iri^  is  termed  the  anterior  cham- 
ber; and  that  behind  it,  the  posterior. 
They  are  filled  with  an  aqueous  flud. 

Chamoxilla  vosrais     See  CAoahrmeOiai 

CaaMOxiLLA  ixmAiTA.  See  Chanuntu- 
fvai. 

CHANCRE.  (Prom  w^ntnt,  cancer.) 
A  S'tse  which  arises  Irom  itie  din^t  appli- 
cati<»n  of  the  venereal  po<*ton  Iq  any  part 
of  ibe  body.  Of  course  it  'mostly  occurs 
on  ihe  genitals  Such  venerei«l  sores  aa 
bre«k  out  fr>m  a  general  contammation  (^ 
the  system,  ia  consequence  of  absorption, 
never  have  the  term  chancre  applied  to 
them. 

CBAOMAimA  sfSHA.  So  Purscelsus 
calls  those  prognostics  that  sre  t^km  from 
observation-H  of  the  air;  and  viie  <>kill  c^ 
doing  this,  the  same  author  calls  Ckaoman' 

CM. 

Chaosda.  Paracelsus  U5<es  thb  word  as 
an  epithet  for  tho  plague. 

Chababb  (Arab.)  A  name  given  to 
amber.    See  Suecinutn. 

Cv4mABBA«  (From  XH^^*  ^  CEctvate.) 
The  bowels,  or  aink  oi  the  body. 

Cbabamau.    Purgmg  hazel-nut. 

Cbababtia.    The  momordica  elateriuro. 

Ckarctd.    See  Carbon, 

Chabdobb.    The.  Cinara  spinosa. 

CaABisTOLoaOA.  (From  X'C^*  joy,  and 
Aox^  the  flux  of  women  after  child-birth ; 
so  named  from  ita  supposed  usefulness  to 
women  in  childbirth.)  The  plant  mugwort, 
or  artemisia. 

Chabmb.  (From  x"^  *o  rejoice.) 
Ckarmi;  A  cordial  antidote  mentioned 
by  Galen. 

Cbabfu.  (Fre-ich.)  Scraped  linen,  or 
lint. 

Cbabta.  (Cbald.)  Pj^w.  The  amnois, 
or  interior  foetal  membrane,  was  called  the 
charta  mrginea,  from  ita  likeness  to  a  piece 
of  fine  paper. 

CHAmTBBux,  Pi^uDmB  BB.  (So  Called  be- 
cause It  was  invented  by  some  fnars  of  the 
Carthusian  orpcr.)  A  name  of  the  kermes 
mineraL 

CoA^iMB.  (From  X^^*  to  gape.)  CWos- 
ffiMt.    0<«ificatiun.    Gaptng. 

Chatte  tree  '  The  ^,^tias  cattut. 

Chatb.    The  cucumis  .Agyptia. 

Cheek-bone,    See  /i(f  o/e  st. 

CHEE9E.  Tlie  coagulum  of  milk. 
When  pTc'pared  from  r.ch  milk,  and  well 
made,  it  is  very  nutritious  in  small  qtumti- 
ties:  but  mostly  indigestible  when  bard 
and  ill  prepared*  especially  to  weak  sto- 
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motif,  an  wl.)  The  Up«viL  A  ^weUilig 
of  the  Upt»  or  oaoker  in  the  mouth. 

CniMSi.TOH.  (From  xn/bue,  winter.) 
Chilblains. 

CHfilRANTHUS.  (Prom  XH*  ehand, 
tnd  tcy^K,  a  flower ;  to  named  from  thelike^ 
ness  of  iu  bloss6ms  to  the  fingers  of  the 
hand.)  The  name  of  a  genua  cS  pUnts  in 
the  Ltnnxan  system.  CUu,  DOralijfnanda, 
Order,  Sitigtiota,    The  wall  flower. 

CHKiAAiTTavs  cuxxMi.  The  sjrttcmatic 
name  of  the  wall-flower.    See  CheirL 

CninuniA.  (From  XH*  ^^  ^^^^« 
and  etsrrofjuu,  to  scratch.)  The  act  of 
scratching  {  particuikrly  the  scratching  one 
hand  with  another,  as  in  the  itch. 

Cuxnti.  {Cheiri,  Arab.)  Leuecium 
fttteum.  Viola  ttOta.  Common  yellow 
wall-flower.  The  flowers  of  this  plants 
Chetranthua  cMri  of  liunwus  i^oSit  Itm- 
eeolaiiSf  acuiis,  glaoru  t  rami*  antfulatits 
caule  fruHcovh  are  reconunended  aa  poa- 
ses&ing  nervine  and  deobatrueni  viKties. 
They  have  a  moderately  strong,  pleasant 
smell,  and  a  nauseous,  bitter,  somewhat 
pungent  taste. 

CnnLiATBrn.  (From  XH*  **"«  huid^ 
and  M^^,  a  phy«ictan«  A  surgeon  wbote 
office  it  is  to  remove  maladies  by  opera- 
tions of  the  hand. 

Chxibihma.  (From  XJ^'^f*^*  ^  Ubour 
with  the  hand.)  Handling.  Abo  a  manual 
operation. 

Chbibixis.  (From  x^*/*^  tohibour 
with  the  hand.    The  art  of  surgery. 

CnimoHOMiA.  (Erom  xH^*f***9  ^  •*- 
ercise  with  the  hands.)  An  exercise  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates,  which  consisted  of 
gefticulations  with  the  hands,  like  our 
dumb-bells. 

Cank,  (From  x'^f  fi^^  i  fro™  X'^ 
to  take.)  A  forked  probe,  tor  draw'mg  a 
polypus  out  of  the  nose.  Fissures  in  the 
ieet,  or  other  places. 

CHuai  cANcluiaiTic.    See  Cancer. 

Chblidok.    The  bend  of  the  arm. 

CHKLIDONIUM  MAJDS,  (From  x*^' 
i'90  the  swallow.  It  is  so  named  from  an 
opinion  that  it  waib  pointed  out  as  useful 
for  the  eyes  by  swallows,  who  are  said  to 
open  the  eyes  of  their  young  by  it ;  or  be- 
cause  it  blossoms  about  the  time  when 
swallows  appear.)  Papaver  comiculaium, 
luteum,  Telterwort,  and  great  celandine, 
The  herb  and  root  of  this  pUuit,  CheSthni- 
um  maju9  of  Linnxus  i-^^duncuH*  wnbeUo' 
tig,  hsve  a  faint,  unpleasant  smell,  and 
a  bitter,  acrid,  durable  taste,  which  is 
stronger  hi  the  roots  than  the  leaves.  Thev 
aie  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  recommend- 
ed in  icterus j  "When  not  accompanied  with 
inflammatory  symptoms.  The  chtlidoni- 
um  should  be  admhiistered  with  cautieii, 
as  it  is  liable  to  irritate  the  stomaeh  and 
bowels.  Of  the  dried  root,  iWnn  ^  to  3j 
is  a  dose ;  of  the  ft^sh  root,  inflised  in  wa. 
ter,  or  wine,  the  dose  may  be  about  Ses. 
ThedecoctMnof  the  fresh  loot  k  «sed  in 


diiepMr,  cachei^,  and  ctttaoeeus  eosptoints. 
The  fresh  juice  is  use^  to  dfstroy  waru  and 
films  in  the  eyesi  but,  for  the  laUer  ^mr- 
pose,  it  is  dilutea  with  milk. 

CHEUDONIUM  BONUS.  Sir^pkuia- 
ria  mimr.  CheUdonkt  rtwndifwka  mimtit^ 
CmmtmahmmmrrlfidalUkeTba.  RmmmeuUm 
vemus.  Lesser  cehmdine,  and  pilewurC 
The  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant,  Bammc^ 
Ut  Jicaria  /  fjUiit  ctrdadM  angulatu  peimla* 
rit,  camU  umJUr^,  of  Lmnctis^  are  used 
medicinally.  The  leaves  are  deemed  anti. 
scorbutic,  and  the  root  reckoned  a  specific, 
if  beat  into  cataplasms,  and  applied  to  tl» 
piles. 

CnubOMX.  {x^i^jmuA  Thetortobe.  An 
instrument  for  extenidiag  a  limb,  and  so 
called  because,  in  its  slow  motions,  it  re- 
presents a  tortoise.  Thb  instmment  i* 
mentioned  in  Ortbaaius. 

CasLMrioir.  (From  >«uw«,  the  tortoise  ; 
so  oalled  from  itsjesemUaoce  to  the  sKeH 
of  a  tortoise.)  A  hump,  or  gibbosity  in  the 
back. 

CHRLTEKU AM  WATER.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  pur^ng  waters  in  Eng. 
land  and  the  reputation  of  it  is  daily  in- 
ereasing,  as  it  possesses  beth  a  saline  and 
chalybeate  principle.  When  first  drawn  it 
is  clear  and  coloiirkm,  but  somewhat 
brisk  I  has  a  saline,  bitterish,  chalybeate 
taite.  It  does  not  keep,  «or  bear  trans- 
porting to  any  distance;  the  chalybeate 
part  being  lost  by  precipitation  of  the  iron, 
and  in  the  open  air  it  even  turns  fietid. 
The  salts,  however,  remain.  Iu  heat,  in 
sunmier,  was  from  50*^  to  55^^  or  59^^,  when 
the  medhum  beat  of  the  atmosphere  was  near- 
ly  15^  higher.  On  evaporation,  it  is  found 
to  contain  a  caloareous  earth,  mixed  with 
ochre  and  a  purging  salt.  A  eeneral  sur- 
vey of  the  component  parts  or  this  water, 
accordinj;  to  a  variety  of  analyses,  shows 
that  it  u  decidedly  saline,  and  contains 
much  more  salt  than  most  mineral  waters. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  are  of  a 
purgative  Innd,.  and  therefore  an  action  on 
the  bowels  is  a  constant  effect,  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  quantity  of 
seknite  and  earthy  carbonates  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  contrary  tendency. 
Chettenham  water  is,  besides,  one  pf  the> 
strongest  chalybeates  we  are  acquainted 
with.  The  iron  is  suspended  entnrely  by 
the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  gas  the  water 
contains  about  an  eighth  of  its  bulk  (  but, 
fiK>m  the  «bundadce  of  earthy  oarfaonats, 
-and  oxyd  of  iron,  not  much  of  it  is  uncom- 
-bined.  It  has,  besides,  a  sliglit  impregna- 
tion of  sulphur,  but  so  Tiltie,  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable,  except  by  very  deli- 
cate tests.  The  sensible  eflects>prQdiiced 
by  4liis  water;  are  generally,  on  firat  taking 
iC  a /degree  of  drowiiness,  and  sometimes 
head.«ch,  bat  which  soon  go  oflT  spootane- 
iQiisly^ even  previous  to  tlieoperalisaoii  the 
bowels.  A  moderate  doseacts  powarfuUy, 
and  speedily,  as  a  cathartic,,  srtthotttoccar 
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skNUDg  gripiDgf  or  kftTkr  that  fiuntneu 
and  kngour  wbicb  often  Ibllow  the  aciton  of 
the  rougher  catharticf.  It  U  principally 
on  this  ftccounty  but  partly  too  from  th« 
salutary  operation  of  Ute  chalybeate,  aiyi 
perhaps  the  carbonic  acid,  that  the  Chel- 
tenhun  water  may  6e,  in  moat  case*,  per- 
aerered  in,  for  a  considerable  lenfih  of 
time,  uninterruptedly,  without  producing 
any  inconvenience  to  the  body  i  ind  during 
its  UHC,  the  appetite  will  be  improved,  ihe 
digestive  organi  strengthened,  and  the 
whole  coostitutinn  invigorated.  A  dose  of 
this  water,  too  small  to  operate  direcily  on 
the  bowels,  will  generally  determine  pretty 
powerfully  to  the  kidney*.  As  a  purge,  this 
water  is  drank  from  one  to  three  pmts  {  in 
general^  from  half  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  ^>uffi• 
cieot.  Half  a  pint  will  contain  half  a 
drachm  of  neutral  purging  salts,  four  grains 
of  earthv  carbonats,  and  sclemte,  about 
oue-lhird  of  a  gram  of  ozyd  of  iron  ;  toge- 
ther with  an  ounce  in  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  common  air,  u  itli  a 
little  sulphurated  hydrogen.  Cheltenham 
water  is  used,  with  coiuidcrable  benefit, 
in  a  number  of  diseaites,  especially  of  the 
chronic  kind,  and  particuUrly  those  called 
bilious  :  hence  it  ha»  been  found  of  essen- 
tial service  in  the  cuve  of  glandular  ob- 
struction, and  especially  tfaofie  thataAect  the 
liver,  and  the  other  organs  connected  with 
the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Per- 
sons who  have  injured  their  biliary  organs, 
by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates,  and 
who  are  sufit-ring  under  the  symptoms  ei. 
Iher  of  excess  of  bile  or  defickiicy  of  bile, 
and  an  'irregularitv  in  its  secretion,  receive 
remairkable  benefit  fW>m  a  course  of  this 
water,  judiciously  exhibited.  Its  use  may 
be  here  continued,  even  during  a  conside- 
rable degree  of  debility;  and  from  the 
great  determination  to  the  bowels  it  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  to  check  the 
hicipient  symptoms  of  dropsy,  and  general 
anasarca,  which  so  often  proceed  from  an 
obstmction  of  the  liver.  In  scrophuloua 
affections,  the  sea  has  the  decided  prefe- 
rence ;  in  painful  afifections  of  the  skin,  called 
scorbutic  eruptioos,which  make  their  appear- 
ance at  stated  intervals,  producing  a  copious 
dischaige  of  lympb,and  an  abujidaiu  desqua- 
mation, in  common  with  other  saline  pur- 
gative sprifigf,  this  is  fotrnd  to  bring  relief; 
but  it  requires  to  be  persevered  in  for  a 
considerable  time»  keeping  up  a  constant 
detexminatidti  to  the  bowels,  and  making 
use  of  warm  bathing  externally.  The  sea- 
son for  drinking  the  Cheltenham  water  is 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer  months. 

Chblts.  (xtfu^,  a  sheU.)  The  breast 
IS  so  called,  as  resembling,  in  shape  and 
office,  the  shell  of  some  fishes. 

CHnTscTov.    (From  x*^»ff  the  breast.) 
1       A  dr>-,  short  cough,  in  which  the  muscles 
of  the  breast  are  very  sore. 

CitwA.     A  measure  mentioiied  by  the 
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Greek  physicians,  supposed  to  cootain  two 
small  spoonfuls. 
Cbkmia.  (Arab.)  CMmia.  Chym'istry. 
CuTiucAL  AFFARATus.  A  general  ex- 
pressioo,  denoting  Uie  instruments,  vc»sels, 
machinery,  fumiiu!  e,  and  utensils  of  a  U- 
boratory. 

CHY.VIISTBY.  ixyf^  and  sometimes 
;i[v»^uM :  ghamia,  troni  chama,  to  bum,  Ara^. 
Uijs  science  bt  ii^g  the  examination  of  all 
substances  by  fire.)  The  lekrni.'d  are  not 
yet  agret  d  as  to  the  most  proper  definition 
of  chymistry.  Boerhaave  seems  to  have 
ranked  it  among  the  arts.  According  to 
Macquer,  it  is  a  science,  whose  object  is  to  ^ 
discover  the  nature  and  properties  of  Jdl 
bodies  by  their  analyses  and  cootbuiations. 
Dr.  Ulack  say:*,  it  is  a  science  which 
teaches,  by  expiei  iments,  the  efiects  of  lieat 
and  mixture  on  bodies ;  and  Fourcroy  de« 
fines  it  a  science  wbicb  teaches  Uie  mutual 
actions  of  all  natural  bodies  on  each  other. 
**  Cbymistry,**  says  Jacquin,  ••  is  that 
br^ch  of  natural  philosophy  which  unfolds 
the  nature  of  all  material  bodies,  deter- 
mines the  number  and  properties  of  their 
component  parts,  and  teaches  us  how 
thoiie  pans  are  united,  and  by  what  means 
tliey  may  be  separated  and  recombincd.** 
Mr.  Heron  defines  it,  "That  science 
which  investigates  and  explains  the  laws 
of  that  attraction  which  takes  place  be- 
tween the  mihute  component  paitides  of 
natural  bodies."  The  objects  to  which  the 
attention  of  chymisu  is  directed,  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  substances  that  com- 
pose the  globe. 

CIIEMOSIS.  (From  ;t'^a.,  to  gape;  be- 
cause it  f^ives  the  appearance  of  a  gap,  or 
aperture.  1  Infiammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane  of  tlie  eye,  in  which  the  cel- 
luUr  structu  e,  or  white  of  the  eye,  is  dis- 
tended with  a  florid  fluid,  and  elevated 
above  the  margin  of  the  ti-annparent  cornea. 
In  Cullen's  Nosology,  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
ophthAlmia  membranarum,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  iheeye. 

Cas^opoDio-MOBUri.  (From  chenopotbum 
and  fAG^,  ihf  mulberry  ;  so  called  because 
it  is  a  surt  of  cl^enopodium,  with  leaves  like 
a  mulberry.)  The  herb  muibcrry.blight, 
or  strawberry-sp'n-'ch. 

CIJKNOPODIUM.  (From  ;t«,  a  goose, 
and  irsc,  a  foot ;  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  goose's  foot  )  The 
herb  chenopody,  goose's  foot.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  JHgy^ 
nia. 

Chenopodium  ambbosioti)E».  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Mex.can  tea-plaut. 
See  Botiy  Mexieantu 

OHXBroponnxM  AKTHKLainfTiccM.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant,  Chenopodium  anthclmn- 
thtttn  of  Linnaeus  '.-^fiUit  ovato-oUongis 
deniatUt  racemis  aphylUt,  though  in  g^at 
esteem  in  America  ^tji^t^^t^rf^^lvoTms. 
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«K  neter  exhibited  in  this  coantiy.  They 
are  powdered  and  madt*  into  an  electuar}, 
wib  »ny  pniper  syrup,  orconserre. 

CHSJiOPODiUM  BoTRTS.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Jerusitieai   oak.    See  Batrtft 

Caunoronum  bokub  hjeitbicus.  The  sys- 
tenia  <i€  nnnif  ot  the  Biiglish  mercury.  See 
JBontu  henricui. 

CBfiHOPoiauM  TiTLTAaiA.  The  Hystems- 
tic  nam^-  tir  ihe  stinlung  orach.  See  jitri' 
pkxfadda 

Chai  AS  (Fn^m  ;^i»  to  pour  out.)  The 
Stninia,  or  scrophuin. 

Chsrefolium.     See  CharopkyUitni 

Ca£RM£S.  (Arib.)  A  •m.al  berry,  full 
of  insects  Ukewarm>:  tlie  juice  of  which 
WHi'  formerly  made  inio  a  confection,  called 
corff'crio  alKermesr  which  has  been  long 
disused.    Also  the  worm  itself 

CiiKB.MEs  MnfEHALis.  See  Sulphuretum 
&nitminm  pi'aapiiaium, 

CHKaifiBiUM.  Chermbioju  In  Hippo- 
crate*  it  sigufies  an  iirimtl, 

CHBno.f  lA.  (Fr.  m  Xm^,  the  Centaur.) 
See  Cfniaurium. 

Cfiern^,  See  Ceratta  nigra  and  Cer<ua 
rubra. 

Cherry,  bay.     The  Lattro-cerasu: 

Cherry,  laurel     Tlic-  ZMitro-ctrants, 

Cherry,  winter.     The  Atkekengi. 

Che rv  illum.    See  Cei^hUum. 

Cheemit,  horte.     Set-  Hippotastanum. 

CHBUSI9.  (From  Xmi,  to  f>our  out.)  Li- 
quation.    Infusion. 

CuETA^TiiE.  A  double-headed  roller, 
applied  by  its  middle  behiw  the  chin ; 
then  running  on  each  side,  it  is  crossed  on 
the  top  of  the  head  ;  then  passing  to  tiie 
nape  <»f  the  neck  i> .there  crossed:  it  then 
passejt  under  the  chin,  where  cr^^smg,  it  is 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  head,  &c.  untd  it 
is  all  tttken  up, 

CBBXAifAircs.  (Prom  x*?***  ^^  ET^  ^o 
stool,  and  Avat^^M,  necessity.)  It  signifies 
an)  thing  that  •  reatei*  a  necessity  to  go  to 
stool ;  but,  in  p.  iE.Jneta,  it  is  the  name  of 
an  ointment,  with  which  the  anus  is  to  be 
rubbed,  for  promotinj?  stofjls. 

Chia  (From  X<6Ct  an  island  where 
they  were  f  rmtrly  propagated.)  A  sweet 
fig  of  the  isinnd  of  Chio,  or  Scio.  Also  un 
eaith  fi*om  that  island,  formerly  ubed  in 
fevers. 

Chiacvs.  (From  Xw,  the  island  of  Scitv.) 
An  epiiliet  of  a  coUyrium,  whose  chief  m- 
gredient  wan  wme  of  Chios. 

Chiaous.  In  Paracelsus  it  signifies  tlie 
same  us  fiiruncuius. 

Chi  an  pepper     See  Capncttm. 

Chimt  tuipenHtw     Sc  »  Chio  turpentine. 

CniASMbs  (Froni  x*^^  ^  ^^^'^  like 
the  let  er  X,  chi  )  Tf  e  name  ofa  bandage, 
whoHc  shape  is  like  the  Greek  letter  X,  chi. 

Chiastos.  The  name  of  a  cruciale 
bandage  in  Orib»a»U8;  so  called  irom  its 
resemblmg  the  letter  X,  chi. 


Chtastiis.  The  name  of  a  bandage  fbr 
the  temporal  ar»ery.  It  is  a  double-headed 
roller,  the  miildle  of  which  is  applied  to 
the  side  of  the  head,  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  artery  is  opened  and,  when 
brought  roimd  to  the  part  afifected,  it  is 
crossed  upon  the  compress  that  is  hdd  upon 
the  wound^  and  then,  the  continuation  is 
over  the  ci  ronal  suture,  and  under  the  chin; 
then  c^08^ing  on  the  compress,  the  course 
is,  at  the  first,  rou»d  the  head,  &c.  till  the 
whole  roller  la  taken  up. 

Chiboo.  a  spurious  species  of  gum- 
elemi,  spoken  or  by  the  faculty  of  Pans, 
but  not  known  in  England. 

Chibvr.    Sulphur. 

Chichiita.  Contracted  from  China  chinse. 
See  Cinchona 

CaicHos.  Chirce:  The  afiectio  bovina, 
or  distemper  of  black  cattle. 

Chicken  pox.    See  Varicella. 

Chichtoeed.     See  Aleine  media, 

CHILBLAIN.  Pemi:  An  inflammation 
of  the.  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  from  the 
application  of  cold ;  attended  witli  a  violent 
itching,  and  soon  forming  a  g^grenous 
ulcer. 

Chiu,  bauax  bx.  Salmon  speaks,  but 
without  any  proof,  of  its  bemg  brought 
from  Chill  Tie  Barbadoes  tar,  in  which 
are  niixed  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  aniseed, 
is  usually  sold  for  it. 

CHiLioDTNAMoif.  (From  ;t'^^»f  »  thou- 
sand, and  JufAfjttc^  virtue.)  An  epithet  of 
the  herb  PoHmonivm.  In  Dioscorides,  this 
name  is  given  on  account  of  its  many  vir- 
tues. 

Chilok.  (Xfixaf.)  An  inflamed  and 
swelled  lip. 

Chilpelaqua.     a  variety  of  capsicum. 

Chilterspin     A  species  of  capsicum. 

CaiMrTHLOK.    A  chilblain. 

Chimia«    Sec  Chemicu 

Chimiatkr.  (From  chentia^  chvmistry, 
and  MT^oc.  a  physician.)  .\  physician  who 
m^ki  s  lie  science  ot  chymiytry  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

Chimolka  xaza.  Paracelsus  mean^,  by 
tins  worJ,  the  sublimed  powder  whjch  is 
separat'r.i  fr>m  the  flowers  of  saline  ores. 

CHINA.  (So  named  from  the  country 
of  Ch  um,  !'rom  whence  it  was  brouj;4it.) 
China  orientalie.  Sankioa.  Guaguara. 
Smilax  aspera  Chineneb.  China  root.  It 
is  ob  ained  from  the  Smilax  china  of  XAxi' 
nac.is  :-^aufe  aculeato,  teretuucuio  /  foliis 
inermis.  ovato-cordaiit,  quinqne  nervOe,  It 
was  formerly  in  esteem,  as  sars-parilla  now 
is,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  and 
cutaneous  disorders. 

China  chiwjs.  A  name  given  to  the 
P'^ruvian  bark,  a  native  of  some  parts  in 
Chtna. 

China  occiDEirrALis.  China  spuria 
nodosa.  Snuiax  pseudo-China.  Smtlax  bt^ 
dica  spincsa.  American  or  West-Indian 
CuJna.    The  root  is  chiefly  brought  from 
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Jamtica»  in  large  round  pieces,  full  of 
knots.  In  scrophulouB  disorders,  it  has 
been  preferred  to  the  oriental  kind.  In 
other  cases  it  is  of  similar  but  inferior  vir- 
lue. 

CimrA  8UPF08ITA.  Senedo  nuubrupa- 
tonus,  ^^enescio  pteudo-China  of  linnxus. 
Bastard  China.  It  j^ws  in  Kalabar.  The 
root  |n*eatly  resembles  the  China  root  in 
appearance  and  qualities. 

CHiHCBiifA.    See  Cinchona. 

CaiiiOHurA  Cabibjba.  See  Cinchonu 
Carid^fi, 

CaiKCBiXA  Da  Sahta  Fb.  There  are 
several  speces  of  bark  seni  from  Santa  F^  : 
but  neither  their  pariicular  naturea,  nor  the 
trees  which  afford  them»  are  yet  accurately 
deiermined. 

CHurcHiKA  Jamaicrnsis.  Si:e  Cinchona 
Carabita, 

Chixchina  rubra.  See  Cinchona  ob- 
longij'olia 

CuiKCHiMA  DE  St.  Lucia.  St.  Lucia  bark 
is  collecied  from* the  Anchona  fot^ibunda  of 
Swartz  I'-fioribut  paniculatit  glabriB,  capni- 
a*  turlnnatit  Uvibus,  Joliit  el&pttcis  acund- 
nati€  ^labritf  it  has  an  adslringent,  bi'ter 
tante,  somewhat  like  g^niain.  It  is  re- 
commended in  intermit!  enis,  putrid  dysen- 
tery, and  dyspepsia :  it  should  always  be 
joined  with  some  aromatic. 

Chincough,     S.e  Pertussis, 

CuiTfXNSE.  The  aurantium  sinene,  or 
Chinese  orange. 

Chimkse  SMI  lax.    See  China, 

CHIO  TURPKNTINE.  TerebintHna 
de  Chio.  Cyprus  turpentine.  Chiun  tur- 
pentine. This  substance  is  classed  among 
the  resins.  It  is  procured  by  wounding 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  Pistachio  tere- 
hinihua  oi'  Linnxus.  The  best  (^hio  tur- 
pentine is  about  tlie  consistence  of  honey, 
▼erv  tenacious,  clear,  and  almost  trans- 
parent; of  a  white  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  a  fragrant  smell,  moderately 
warm  to  the  taste,  but  fee  from  acrimony 
snd  bitterness.  lis  medicinal  qualities  are 
similar  to  tliose  of  the  turpentines.  See 
Turpentine. 

CaioLr.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  synonymous 
with  furunculus. 

CuiavEB.  A  name  for  the  worms  which 
get  into  the  toes  of  the  negroes,  and  which 
are  destroyed  by  the  oil  which  flows  out  of 
the  cashew  nut-shcU. 

CHIRAGR.X.  (From  x«f,  the  hand, 
sttul  cLyft^  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in  the 
joints  of  the  hand.    See  Arthrttes, 

Chxronjss.  (From  x**i*  the  hand.) 
^mall  pustules  on  the  hand  and  feet,  en- 
closed in  which  is  a  troublesome  worm. 

CHIRONIA.  (From  C/rtVon,  the  Cen- 
taur, its  inventor.)  1.  The  name  of  a  g^- 
nus  of  plants  in  the  Unnsan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  Centau- 
ly.    See  Centaurium, 

2.  (From  XH*  the  band.)     An  affection 


of  the  handf  where  it  is  troubled  with 
chirones, 

CsiRoiriuM.  (From  X^«v,  the  Cen- 
taur»  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
healed  them.)  A  malignant  ulcer,  callous 
on  its  edges,  and  difficult  to  cure. 

CaiiroTHBCA.  (From  x**it  the  hand, 
and  Tidif/Mi,  to  put.)  A  glove  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  with  the  nails,  which  is  brought  off 
from  the  dead  subject,  after  the  cuticle  is 
loosened  by  putrefaction,  firom  the  parts 
under  it. 

CHIRUftGIA.  (From  XH*  the  hand, 
and  i{y«r,  a  work;  becaUj>e  surgical  ope- 
rations are  performed  by  the  hand.)  Chi- 
rurgery,  or  sui-gery. 

Chiton,  {x^rm)    A  coat  or  membrane. 

Chium.  (F;uui  Xiof,  the  island  wher«?  it 
was  pruduced.)  An  epithet  of  wine  made 
at  Scio. 

Chilasma.'  (From  ;^AjflUy«.  to  make 
warm.)  A  w<^rm  fbmenution,  called  also 
thermasma 

Chlouasma.  (From  ;^^Mas  to  become 
green.)    Ctjtorosis. 

^  CHLOROSIS.  (From  x^'^'^*  8^^®* 
pale ;  from  the  yellow-meninlt  lo^^k  thwse 
have  who  are  affectf:d  with  it)  Fchrii 
alba.  Febris  amatoria.  Icterus  albus* 
Tlie  green  «^icknes8.  .\  genus  of  d.seane  in 
the  clasij  cac/iexia,  and  order  impettgines  of 
Cullen.  It  is  a  disease  which  affects  jroung 
females  who  Ubour  under  a  suppression  of 
the  menses.  Heaviness,  listlesness  to  mo^ 
tion,  fatigue  on  the  least  eiercise,  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  pains  in  the  back, 
loms,  and  hip*«,  flatulency  and  acidiiies  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  a  preternatural 
appetite  for  chalk,  lime,  and  various  other 
aosorbents,  together  .with  many  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  usually  attend  on  this  disease. 
As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the  face 
becomes  p:«le,  or  assumes  a  yellowish  hue  ] 
the  whole  body  is  flaccid,  and  likewise 
pale  i  the  feet  are  affected  with  oedema- 
ti)us  swellmgs ;  the  breathmg  is  much  hur- 
ried by  any  vigorous  exertion  of  the  body ; 
the  pulse  is  quick,  but  sm*  11 ;  and  the  per- 
son is  apt  to  be  :^ected  with  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  hysterui.  To  procure  a  flow 
of  the  mensCN,  proves  in  some  cases  a 
very  difficult  matter ;  and  where  the  dif- 
ease  has  been  of  long  standingi  various 
morbid  affections  of  the  viscera  are  often 
brought  on,  which  at  length  prove  fatal. 
Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  chlo- 
rosis, have  usually  shewn  the  ovaria  to  be 
in  a  scirrhous,  or  dropsical  state.  In  some 
cases,  th.e  liver,  spleen,  and  mesenteric 
glands,  have  likewise  been  found  in  a  dis- 
eased state. 

Chnvs,  (From  xi^*»  to  g^ind,  or  rasp.) 
Chaff.  Bran.  Also  flne  wool,  or  lint, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  rasped  from  lint. 

Croke  paxp.  The  name  given  by 
miners  to  a  noxious  air,  occasionally  found 
in  the   bottom  of  mines  and  pits.    It  is 
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heavier  than  common  air,  therefore  lies 
chieflv  4t  the  bottom  of  the  pits ;  it  exlin- 
eaishe.  flame,  and  is  noxious  to  antmaU. 
K  is  probably  carbonic  acid.  See  Carbonic 
add. 

Choaha.  (Prom  ;t«»»  ^^  P^^  ^^^•)  '* 
is  properly  a  fimnel,  but  is  used  lo  sigriify 
the  infundibulum  of  the  kidney  and  bt-ain. 

CHOA!fr8.  (;t'fltF*,  a  funnel.)  A  furnace 
made  like  a  funnel,  for  melting  metals. 

CHOCOLATE.  (Dr.  Ahton  ssys  this 
word  is  compounded  of  (wo  Indian  word*, 
chocOf  sound,  and  atte,  water;  because  of 
the  noise  made  in  its  preparation.)  An 
article  of  diet  prepared  from  the  cocoa- 
mit ;  higldy  nourishing*,  particularly  when 
boiled  with  milk  and  e<gs.  It  is  fn-quently 
recommended  as  a  rcsiorative  in  cases  of 
emaciation  and  consumption. 

Cribmcis.  The  trepan,  so  called  by 
Galen  and  P.  ifigineti,  from  X'^'^^*  ^^^ 
nave  of  a  wheel. 

Ch(bbad«s.  (From  X!^^^»  *  swine.) 
€hmradei.     The  same  as  scrofiila. 

Cho^rabolethrox.  ( From  X"^'^*  ^  swine, 
and  oxid^of,  destniction;  so  named  f  om 
Its  being  dangerous  if  eaten  by  hogs.)  Hog- 
bane.  A  name  in  wStius  for  the  XantMuvt, 
or  louse-bur. 

Chotras.  (From  ;t^<§oCi  a  swine;  so 
called  because  hogs  are  diseased  with  it.) 
The  scrophula. 

Cholades.  (From  x^^t  t^^  bile.)  So 
the  smaller  intestines  are  called,  because 
they  contain  bile. 

CaoLAoo.    The  same  as  cholas. 

Cholaqoga.  (From  x^^*  ^^^^»  *"*^ 
&tym,  to  evacuate.)  Chole^on.  By  cho- 
lago^ues,  the  ancients  meant  only  such 
purging  medicines  as  expelled  the  in- 
ternal faeces,  which  resembled  the  cystic 
bile  in  their  yellow  colour,  and  other 
properties. 

Cholas.  (From  x^^*  ^^^  bile.)  All 
the  cavity  of  the  ilmm  is  so  called,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  liver  which  is  the 
strainer  of  the  gaU. 

Cbole.    (Xox«  )    The  bile. 

CHOLEDOCHUS  DUCTUS.  (CAofe. 
dochu9  i  from  ;^ox«,  bile,  and  A;^o/«et/.  to 
receive ;  receiving  or  retaining  the  gall.) 
DuctuM  cotnmnnit  choledochua.  The  com- 
mon biliary  duct,  which  conveys  both  cys-: 
tic  and  hepatic  bile  into  the  intestinum  duo- 
denum. 

Choleoon.    The  same  as  cholagoga. 

CHOLERA.  (Fnjm  x'*^^  ^^^^>  ^^ 
^M»,  to  flow.)  THarrhma  choleriai.  FelH- 
fua  pottio  Cholera,  A  genus  of  disease 
arranged  by  Cnilen  in  the  cla^s  neuro^et, 
and  order  Mpatmi.  It  is  a  purginpf  and  vo- 
miting  of  bile,  with  anxiety,  pamfhl  gri- 
pings,  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscle's,  and 
those  of  the  thighs.  There  are  two  species 
of  thu  genus :  1.  Cholera  tpontanea^  which 
happens,  in  hot  se^^nns,  without  ^ny  mani- 
fttt  caufe.    2.  Cholera  acddentaliot  vttkidtk 


occurs  after  the  use  of  food  that  digests 
slowly,  and  irritates.  In  warm  climates 
it  is  met  with  in  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  its  occurrei;ce  is  very  frequent :  but 
in  England,  and  other  ci.ld  climate?*,  it  is 
apt  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  particularly  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust ;  and  the  violence  of  the  disease  has 
usually  been  observed  to  be  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  intenseness  of  the  heat.  It 
usually  comes  on  With  soreness,  pain,  dis- 
tension, and  flatulency  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  succeeded  quickly  by  a  severe 
and  frequent  vomiting,  and  purging  of  bi- 
lious matter,  heat,  thirst,  a  hurried  respi- 
ration, and  frequent  b-.i  weak  and  flutter- 
ing pidse.  When  the  disease  is  not  violent 
these  symptoms,  af*er  continuing  ft)ra  day 
or  two,  cease  gmdually,  leaving  the  patient 
in  a  debilitated  and  exhausted  state ;  but 
where  the  disease  proceeds  with  much  vio- 
lence there  arists  great  ^eprettsion  of 
strength,  with  cold  cLmmy  sweats,  con- 
siderable anxiety^  a  humed  and  short  re- 
spiration, and  hiccups,  with  a  sinking,  and 
irregtdaritv  of  the  puLse,  which  quickly 
terminate  in  dcaih ;  an  event  that  not  un- 
frequently  happens  within  the  space  of  24 
hoiir^, 

Cholerica.  (From  x^H"'*  ***®  cholera.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  the  cholera.  Also 
a  bilious  flux  of  the  bowels,  without  pain 
or  fever. 

Cholicele.  (From  ;to>j»,  bile,  and 
Kukn,  a  tumour.)  A  sweUing  formed  by 
the  bile  morbidly  accumulated  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

Choloxa.  (From  X"*^^*  lame,  or 
maimed.)  Galen  says  that,  in  Hippocrates^ 
it  signifles  any  distortion  of  a  limb,  fn  a 
particular  sense,  it  is  taken  for  a  halting  or 
lameness  in  the  leg. 

.  CHONnaoGLossva.  (From  x^^*  *  car- 
tilage, and  yxetovn,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle 
so  Flamed  from  its  insertion,  which  is  in  the 
basis  or  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tongue. 
See  Hyoglotttif. 

CHONDROLOGY.  (  Chandrologia  .• 

from  ;^oir(l^oc,  a  cartilage,  and  xcyoi,  a  dis- 
course.)  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  carti- 
lages. 

Chohhro-phartitgxub.  (From  x'^f^* 
a  cartilage,  and  <fA^vy(,  the  upper  p-rt  of 
the  fauces.)  A  muscle  so  named  because 
it  rises  in  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
tonjjue,  and  is  inserted  m  the  pharynx. 

Chokdros.  {Xofi'^ot.)  A  food  of  the 
ancients,  the  same  as  alica.  Also  any  gru- 
mous  concretion,  and  a  cartilage. 

Choitdrostrdzsmus.  (From  x^^^t^' 
a  cartilage,  and  otWi»,  to  tie  together.)  A 
cartilaginous  ligament. 

Chondrus.    See  Chondros* 

Cronx.    (X»r».)    The  infundibulum. 

Chora.  (Xom.)  A  region.  Galen,  in 
his  book  De  Uj*u  Partium,  expresses  by 
it  particularly  the  cavities  of  the  eyes ;  but. 
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in  oth9rs  of  his  tvritings,  he  itatimttes  by  it 
any  void  space. 

CHORDA.  A  cnrd.  A  tendon.  A  pain- 
ful tension  of  the  penis  in  rencTeal  disease. 
See  Chordee.  Sometimes  the  intestines 
are  called  chordx. 

rHOBDA  MAOiTA.  A  name  of  the  tendo 
Achi'.lit, 

CHORDA  TYMPANI.  A  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  that  passes  through 
the  tympanum 

CHORDi£  TENDINli€.  The  tendinous 
and  cf»rd-like  substances  which  connect  the 
cornea  cohtmna  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
to  the  suHcular  valves. 

CHOKDi£  WlLUSn.  The  small  fibres 
which  cross  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 
They  are  so  termed,  because  Willis  first 
described  them 

CoRDAPsus.  (From  x^P^"*  *  cord,  and 
enr7»,  to  knit  )  A  sort  of  painfiil  cholic, 
where  the  intestines  appear  to  be  twisted 
into  knots,  like  pieces  of  string.  / 

CHORDEE.  (Chords  French.)  A 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  penis,  that 
somethnes  attends  gonorrhoea,  and  is  of  en 
followed  by  a  haemorrliage. 

CHOREA  SANCTI  VITI  (Chorea, 
;^o^ )  from  ;^o^oc,  a  chorus  which  of  old 
accompanied  dancing.  It  is  called  St.  Vi- 
tus's  dance,  because  some  devotees  of  St. 
Vitus  exercised  themselves  so  long  in  dan- 
cing, that  their  intellects  were  disordered, 
and  could  only  be  restored  by  dancing  again 
at  the  anniversary  of  St.  Vitus.)  St.  Vitus's 
dance.  Convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs, 
•8  if  tlie  pereon  were  dancing.  It  is  a 
genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the 
class  neuroaet,  and  order  spasmi.  These 
convulsive  motiono,  most  generally,  are 
confined  to  one  side,  and  afiecting  princi- 
pally the  arm  and  legt  When  any  motion 
18  attempted  to  be  made,  various  fibres  of 
other  muscles  act  lirhich  ought  not ;  and 
thus  a  contrary  efl^ect  is  produced  from 
what  the  patient  intended.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
cident to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
makes  its  attack  from  between  the  9l^  of 
ten  and  fifteen,  occurring  bat  seldom  after 
that  of  puberty. 

By  some  practitioners  it  has  been  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  paralytic  affection  than 
as  a  convulsive  disorder  and  has  been 
thought  to  arise  from  a  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  which,  being  unable  to  perform 
their  functions  in  moving  the  limbs,  shake 
them  irregularly  by  jer£.  Chorea  sancti 
Viti  is  occ?.8ioned  bj'  various  irritations,  as 
teething,  worms,  offensive  smells,  poisons, 
&C.  It  arises  likewise  in  consequence  of 
▼iolent  affections  of  the  mind,  as  horror, 
^»  and  anger.  In  many  cases  it  is  pro- 
duced by  general  weakness ;  and  in  a  few. 
It  takes  place  firom  tynpathy,  at  seeing  tlie 
disease  in  others. 

The  fits  are  sometimes  preceded  by  i^ 
coldness  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  or  a  kind 
of  tingfling  sensatioD,  that  ascends  like  cold 
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Uvea,  The  choroid  membrane  is  highly 
vascular,  and  ita  external  vessels  are  dis- 
posed like  stars,  and  termed  vaea  vorHcooa, 
The  i(itenial  surface  tS  this  membrane  is 
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covered  with  a  black  pigment,  called  the 
piiprnent  of  the  choroid  membrane. 

CfiOROlI)  PLEXUS.  PlrxvLU  chord- 
dta  \  plexus  of  bloufl-vewiils,  situiiied 
in  the  lateral  ventricle*  of  the  bran. 

Crfoii'>iD  TUNIC.     Set  Choroid  membrane. 

Cum  SIS  (Prom  ;^i»,  to  anoint.)  An 
inunction,  or  anointing  of  atiy  part. 

Chrittmc*  ""Ote.     Se-  Helleborus  niger. 

CHnisruM.  (From  x^*  ^  anoint.)  An 
UDgiient,  orcmtment  ot  any  kmd. 

CHKOMVS.  A  chn^mate,  or  salt, 
forme«l  by  the  uniot»  of  eurihy,  metallic,  or 
alk:dine  baties.  with  chromic  acid ;  a>  chro* 
mate  of  leal.  &c 

Chrovatihmus.  (From  Xi'*f*'*^*i^  *^ 
colour.)  The  morbid  di.scoh'raU«»ii  of  any 
of  tlie  secretions,  as  of  ihe  urine,  or 
blood. 

CHROME.  (From  Xi^f*^  colour  ;  be- 
cause its  primary  comb  nations  impart  its 
colour  to  all  secondary  ones.)  A  white 
metal,  inclining  to  a  grey,  very  brittle, 
and  crystallizable  at  an  eh-vated  tempera- 
ture, in  feathered  filaments  on  the  surface. 
Its  internal  fracture  presents  hi  f^ome  parts 
close  grains,  in  other  parts  needies  crossing 
each  other.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  fos- 
sil, known  by  that  name  in  Sit>eria. 

Natural  JBttory. — ^This  metal,  which 
is  extremely  sciirce,  and  exists  only  in 
the  state  of  a  metallic  oxid,  was  disco- 
vered by  Vauquelin.  He  found  it  in  an  ope 
called  red-lead  ore  of  Siberia,  or  cAro- 
mate  of  lead.  The  colour  of  this  ore  is  red, 
with  a  shade  of  yellow ;  when  reduced  lo 
powder«  it  is  of  s  bright  orange.  Chrome 
nas  likewise  been  found  in  combination 
with  iron,  alumine,  and  silex,  fchromate  of 
iron  and  aiuminetj  in  the  department  of 
Var,  in  France.  It  is  met  with  in  irregu- 
lar masses,  its  colour  is  brown ;  it  has 
very  little  metallic  lustre.  Pontier  has 
lately  found  chrome  combined  with  iron 
fchromate  of  iron, J  in  a  quarry  near  Gus- 
sin  in  the  road  to  Cavalaire.  It  sometimes 
forms  large  masses.  The  emerald  of  Peru 
and  spinel  ruby  owe  their  colours  to  this 
metal. 

Propfrtiet. — Chrome  is  obtained  in  small 
agglutinated  masses  of  a  white  colour, 
inclining  to  yellow;  it  is  very  hard,  ex- 
tremely brittle  and  refractory,  and  crystal- 
lizes into  needles. 

Exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  blow-pipe,  it  is 
covered  with  a  lilac-coloured  crust,  which 
becomes  green  on  cooling.  Heated  by  the 
same  apparatus  with  borax,  it  does  not 
melt ;  but  a  part,  afler  being  oxidated,  is 
dissolved  in  thb  salt,  and  communicates  to 
it  a  very  beautiful  green  colour.  Acids 
have  only  a  weak  action  on  this  metal.  The 
nitric  is  the  only  acid  which  produces  any 
remarkable  change,  it  converts  it  into  an 
oxid.  It  is  capable  of  combining*  with 
three  different  portions  of  oxigen,  and 
forming  three  different  oxids.  It  h:a  not 
yet  been  combined  with  any  combustible 
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body.  It  does  not  appear  to  decompose 
water.  It  is  unalterable  by  the  alkalies. 
The  other  properties  of  this  metal  are  not 
yet  a.*cert4ined,  neither  are  its  uses  known ; 
perliaps  «t  may  afford  beautiful  and  durable 
coi'mi-s  to  the  painter  or  the  enameller. 

Method  of  obtaining  Chrome.  Chrome  is 
obtamed  from  its  native  combinations,  by 
decomposing  ihem  by  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, precipitating  the  chromic  acid,  and 
healing  it  strongly  in  a  crucible. 

Ta^  following  method  is  recommended 
by  Vauquelin  Seventy -two  parts  of  chro- 
mic acid  are  to  be  introduced  into  a 
c)iarcoal  cnicible,  placed  within  ano- 
'her  of  porcelain,  filled  wih  charcoal 
dust.  The  apparatus  is  then  to  be  put 
in  o  a  furnace,  and  hubjtxted  to  a  very 
strong  heat.  Metallic  chrome  will  then  be 
found  in  the  charcoal  crucible.  From 
seventy-'  wo  parts,  Vauquelin  obtained  for- 
ty-tliree  of  metal. 

CHROMIC  ACID.  This  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  chromat  of  lead  by  pot- 
ash, and  treating  the  chromat  of  piit^sh 
with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  It  is  of  an 
orange-red  colour,  and  a  pungent  metallic 
taste ;  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes bv  jjentle  evaporation. 

CHRONIC  (From  ;c««^fic,  time)  A 
term  appiied  to  diseases  which  are  of  long 
continuance,  and  mostly  without  fever. 
It  is  usi^d  in  opposition  to  the  term  acute. 
See  Acute. 

CaacpsiA.  (From  Xi*^"^  colour,  and 
<hf,UL,  sight.)  Vitus  coloratut.  A  disease 
of  tlie  eyes,  in  which  tlie  person  perceives 
objects  of  a  different  colour  from  their 
natural. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  (From,  x^'^^ 
gold,  and  MfBifAot,  a  flower.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnac  m  sys- 
tem. CI  «ss,  Syngeneeia.  Order,  PolygO' 
mifi.    Sun  flt)wer,  or  marigold. 

2.  Miny  herbs  are  so  called  whose 
flowers  ar*'  of  a  bright  yellow  c«lour. 

ChRTSAHTEIKMUM    LECCAHTHBMtDM.  -    Thc 

systematic  name  of  the  gpreat  ox  eye-daisy. 
See  BelHs  mqjor. 

Chiitse.  (From  XX^^*  g^^^d.)  The 
name  of  a  yellow  plaster. 

CHmTSBLBCTRUM.  (From  ;t$v0-®f,  gold, 
and  Mhncl^u  amber.)  Amber  of  a  golden 
yellow  c<dour. 

Chrtsippkju  (From  Chryupput^  its 
inventfT.     A  herb  enumerated  by  Pliny. 

Chrtsitir.  (From  XV*^^*  ^^^)  ^^' 
th;^rge.  The  y'  How  foam  of  lead.  Also 
the  herb  yarrow,  from  the  golden  colour  of 
it**  flower* 

CHRT-iUDALAHiTS.  (From  XJB^^of^  gold, 
afid  03OMro{,  a  nut ;  so  named  t>ecause  of 
its  colour,  which,  before  it  is  dried,  is 
yellow.)     The  nutmeg. 

^Chbtsocolla.  (From  XJS?*^^*  9^^^  '^^ 
acxxif,  C('m**nt.)     Gold  S(>ifi«  •. 

CnHrsoco.iiA.  TFnim  ;t$vcfi(t  K^h^«  ^d 
lufMt,  hair  $  so  called  from  it^  golden,  hair- 
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like  tppearance.)     The  herb  miUbil,  or 

ya!T»w. 

Chrtsogojtia.  (From  XJi^^f  g«'<i» 
and  ytrofuut  to  became.)  The  tincture  of 
gold 

CBBTgOLACBANOX.         (FtOITI  X(!'*^*<*  K^^^t 

iuid  Afle;^et»o>,  the  olus  \  ao  naiued  from  its 
hairing  yeilow  leaf,  imd  a  fl..wer  Uke  tlie 
oluB.)    Th  '  herb  orach,  or  atr«plex 

CHRYSOSPLENICJM.  (Fitim  xt^'^of* 
g^ld,  and  eurrxtnof,  sphenwort  )  Th  ..  ;ne 
of  a  genuH  uf  ptan^fc  in  the  Linitxan  Mstem. 
Class.  Deeandria.  Order,  Ditfytda,  Golden 
BtonSngc. 

Chrtjiukcus.  (Prom  pciy^^,  g<>ld»  and 
vjut,  to  takr  awk).)  The  .qua  re^ia  is  &o 
called,  as  having,  the  property  to  dissolve 
gold. 

Chtlabia.  (From  ;t*'^^»  chyle.)  A 
discharge  of  a  whitish  muc  us  urine,  of  the 
colour  and  consistence  <tf  chyle. 

CHYLE.  (Xc/xey.  C/ufiiu.)  The  milk  like 
liquor  observed  some  hriurs  alter  eating, 
in  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesenten »  and 
in  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  separated  by 
digestion  from  the  chyme,  and  i.**  that  fluid 
substance  from  which  the  blood  is  formed. 

The  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the  mouths  of 
the  lacteal  vessels,  which  are  m  the  great- 
est number  in  the  jejunum  and  ilium, 
whilst  the  f«x  of  the  chyme,  with  the  bile, 
are  propelled  into  the  large  intestines.  The 
ch}le  of  the  human  body  smells  like  milk  ; 
has  a  sweetish  taste,  a  white  colour,  and  a 
Consistence  thinner  than  blood  and  nilk. 
Its  specific  gpravity  is  lighter  than  that  ot 
the  blood,  and  hence  it  is  that  chyle  is  oc- 
casionally seen  swimmmg  on  the  blood,  if 
a  vein  be  opened  some  hours  after  cting. 
The  quality  of  the  chyle  is  sirtiibr  to  that 
of  miLk  ;  for,  like  it,  it  coagulates  and  as- 
cesces ;  but  sometimes  its  nature  is  altered 
from  bad  digested  f(K>d  or  medicines  :  thus 
the  chyle  becomes  blue,  from  eating  indi- 
go;  yellow,  from  the  >olk  of  eggs,  &c. 
The  quantity  of  chyle  depends  upon  that 
of  the  iiigesta,  and  their  greater  or  less 
nourishing  power  t  from  five  or  six  pounds 
of  food,  very  lit  le  more  than  two  pounds 
of  chyle  are  elaborated 

The  constituent  principles  of  chyle,  are, 

1.  fVnter,  which  forms  its  greatest  p<irt. 

2.  Oil^  CTvam,  «iirhidi  chymisiry  teaches  to 
be  tivdrogen  and  carbon.  3.  Cheese,  which, 
by  the  vis  vitalis,  is  formed  by  tlie  carbon 
and  azot  of  the  ineeHted  food.  4  Earthy 
which  is  obtained  from  bcteal  calculi,  tliat 
are  occasionally  foimd  in  the  receptuculum 
chyli  and  lact^ds.  5.  Animal  lymph,  which 
is  lAixed  with  the  gastric  and  enteric  juices. 

The  nutritive  principles  of  ve^ubles, 
are  starch ;  an  albuminous  principle,  oil, 
vegetable  gluten,  and  sug^.  The  nutri- 
tive principles  of  animal  substances,  are 
oil,  jelly,  and  animal  gluten ;  and  hence 
the  reason  why  the  chyle,  separated*  from 
vegetables,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
prepared    fr«m  animal  ingesta,  that  the 
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principles  of  both  are  dissolved  into  their 
elements,  which  are  the  same  hi  anmtal  imd 
vegetable  iood  :  t!»u*  the  cream  of  Jie 
chvk-  is  I'r.ieciot  carbon  and  iiydrDq^-n  j 
and  the  cheese  of  tiie  chyle,  fn.m  the  ^tur* 
b  >n  and  azot  of  both  animal  and  vegeubie 
subst:tiices. 

The  ch)le  is  mixed  with  the  albuminous 
and  gelatinous  lymph  in  the  tlior.cic  duct, 
which  receives  them  from  the  l>mph-t»cs. 

The  uses  of  the  chyle  are,  1.  Tv*  supply 
the  matter  from  wliich  the  blood  and  o-Urr 
fluids  of  Mur  body  are  prepared ;  fnni  wjjch 
fluitls  the  solid  parti*  are  fbmiea.  ^.  By 
its  asceicent  naturr,  it  somewhat  rcsr^ns 
the  pmre-ctnt  tendt-ncv  of  tlie  biood: 
he  ici?  (hed«-ead-:iil  pu^ridi  y  of  the  hum  lUis 
f.'«)ni  t»iarvi.v ;  ^iid  l'iu»  mik  is  an  .xc^llecit 
remedy  ,^.»  <  ii  scu;-vy.  3.  By  its  vt-ry 
copious  aqurous  lutcx,  it  pi-eveuTA  the 
thickening  of  Uie  fluids,  ami  thus  renders 
them  fit  for  tJie  vanoiut  secretion.s.  4  Tiie 
chylt  secreted  in  th^  breasts  of  puerpend 
women,  under  »he  name  of  milk,  forms  the 
most  excellent  nutriment  of  all  aliments 
for  newbor.i  infant^. 

CHYUFICAIION.  (Fr.)m  chylw,  and 
JU,  t«>  become.)  ChfHfacHo.  Tije  process, 
carried  on  in  the  smaJi  intestines,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  duodenum,  by  whiclt  the  chyle 
is  separated  from  tlie  chyme. 

Chtlisma.  (From  x^^^*  juice.)  An 
expre^sert  juice. 

CHYLOPOETIC  {Cfuflopoenau f  from 
X^^^%  chyle,  and  womm,  t)  make  )  Cinio- 
puietic-  Any  thing  connected  wiJi  tlie  for- 
mation of  chyle ;  'bus  chylopoetic  viscera, 
chylopoetic  ves^^els,  &c. 

Chtlosis.  (From  ;t^xi^»,  to  express  the 
juice  from  anv  thl.^.)  Chyhfication,  or 
the  changing  the  food  uito  chyle. 

f^HTLosTA^oMA.  (PTom  ;^i/xoc,  jtiice,  and 
s^a»,  to  distil.)  I  he  disi:ll..tion  or  ex- 
prcssiin  of  any  juice,  or  humkl  part  Irom 
Its  dry  one. 

CbTLOSTAGXA      DIAPHOaZTlCtrM      MI50t- 

Rsmi.  A  disUllation  of  Venice  treacle  and 
mithridat . 

CHY  MB.  {Chymu9!  from;^w^of,  which 
signifies  iiumour  or  juice  )  I'lie  inges<ed 
mass  of  food,  tha  passes  ir^'m  the  stomach 
into  the  dut'deimm,  and  from  Ahich  the 
chyle  is  prepared  in  ihe  small  mlestines  by 
the  admixture  of  the  bile,  &c. 

Chthia.    Chymisiry. 

Chtmiatbb.  a  chyroical  physician.  See 
Chimiater. 

Chtmiatvta.  (From  x^M***  chymistry, 
and  uLofjuu  to  heal.)  The  <irt  or  curi*>g  dis- 
eases by  the  application  of  chymistry  to  tha 
uses  of  medicme. 

Chtmosis.     Si*e  ChemotU. 

CuTHLLff  BADix.  A  cylindrical  root,  of 
the  thickness  of  %  goobe-quilU  brought 
from  Citina.  It  has  a  hitterish  tastt,  bnd 
imparls  a  yellow  tin^e  to  the  salva.  Tbe 
Chinese  hold  It  m  great  estimation  as  a  sto* 
nnachic,  iaiused  in  jp^  by  L^OOglC 
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CaiMs.  (Prom  x^>  ^  P^^  ««*•)  *'**" 
aion,  or  Uie^reduction  of  solid  bodies  into 
fluid  by  beat 

Chttlojt.  (Prom  ;t'^  ^^  P^^'' ^^^O  M 
anointing  with  oil  and  water. 

CiBAus  FUTDia.  An  obsolete  teim  for 
the  oesophagus. 

CiBATio.  (Prom  cUnUf  food.)  In  chyrais- 
try  it  means  incorporation :  also  the  taking 
of  food. 

CiBum.    An  obsolete  term  for  sulphur. 

CICATttlSANTlA.  {Cicatrimntia,  ac. 
remeJiat  ^m  eieatrico,  to  skin  over.) 
Such  applications  as  dispose  wounds  and 
ulcers  to  dry  up  and  heal»  and  to  be  covered 
with  a  skin. 

CICATRIX.  (From  eieatrico^  to  heaj  up 
or  skin  over.)  A  seam  or  scar  upon  the 
skin  Rtter  the  healing  of  a  sore  or  ulcer. 

CICBR.  (A  plant  so  called.  The  Cice- 
rones  hod  their  name  from  this  pulse,  as 
the  Pisones  had  from  the  pisum  or  pea, 
and  tlie  Lentuli  from  the  lens  or  lentil.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Diadetpbia,  Or- 
der, Decandria.    The  vetch.  ^ 

2.  The  pharmaC'^poBial  name  of  the  com- 
mon cich  or  ciches.  ErebinshuM,  Cicer 
arietinum  ofiiimacus  i^oliU  terratU.  The 
seeds  have  been  employed  medic  ma  Uy,  but 
are  now  fallen  mto  disuse.  In  some  places 
they  arc  toasted,  and  used  as  cofiee ;  and 
in  others,  ground  into  a  flour  for  bread. 
The  colour  of  the  aryllus  of  the  seed  is 
sometimes  white,  red,  or  black :  hence  the 
distinction  into  deer  albums  titbrumt  and 

CicBB  ARiKTiKUM.  The  systcmatic  name 
•f  the  cicer  plant. 

CicESA.  (From  deer,  the  vetch)  A 
small  pill  of  the  size  of  a  vetch. 

CicBBA  TABTABi.  Small  pills  composed 
of  turpentine  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  the 
size  of  a  vetch. 

CICHORIUM.  (Originally,  according 
to  Pliny,  an  Eg>-ptian  name,  and  adopted 
by  the  Greeks.  It  is  written  sometimes 
Kj^oftu^:  whence  Horace  has<— ctcAoreir, 
leveigue  mahx :  sometimes  Ki;(rfl^iev,  or  K<- 
XttigM''  It  is  supposed  to  have  this  name, 
mMfat.  TO  i'm,  tm  X'^*'"  «<^f  ^^^  ^^  creeping 
through  the  fields.— Others  derive  it  from 
iu^m,  mvemo  ;  on  account  of  its  being  so 
readily  found,  or  so  common.)    Succory. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genu^  of  planu  in  the 
linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngeneaia.  Or- 
der, PoUfgamia  aquoHt. 

%  The  pharmacopooal  name  of  the  wild 
chicory.  Thi«  plant,  called  Cichareum^ 
Cickorium  eyhettre  vel  ojidnarumf  is  the 
Cichorium  intybtu  of  Lmnxus  I'-fimibui 
geminit,  tetdHiiu  /  Joiiit  rundnati*. 

It  belongs  to  the  same  fiunily  with  the 
piden  endive,  and  by  some  botanists  has 
been  upposed  to  be  the  same  plant  in  its 
unculuvated  state ;  but  the  endive  com- 
monly  used  as  sallad  is  an  annual,  or  at 
most  a  biemiial  plant,  and  its  parent  is  now 


known  to  be  the  mekurium  endhia,  WiU 
succory  or  cichory,  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice,  of  a  penetrating  bitterish  taste,  and  of 
no  remarkable  smell  or  particular  flavour : 
the  roou  are  more  bitter  than  the  leaves  or 
stalks,  and  thcte  much  moie  so  than  the 
flowers.  By  culture  in  gardens  and  by 
blanching,  it  loses  Its  bitterness,  and  may 
be  eaten  early  in  the  spring  in  s&llads.  The 
roots,  if  gathered  before  the  stem  shoots 
up,  are  abo  eatable,  and  when  dried  may 
be  made  into  bread.  The  roots  and  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  stated  by  Lewis  to  ba 
very  useful  aperients,  acting  mildly  and 
without  irritation,  tending  rather  to  abate 
tiian  to  increase  heat,,  and  which  may  there* 
fore  be  given  with  safetv  in  hectic  and 
inflammatory  cases.  Taken  freely,  tbey 
keep  the  belly  open,  or  produce  a  gentle 
diarrhoea;  and  when  thus  continued  fur 
some  time,  they  have  often  proved  salutary 
in  the  beginning  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
in  jaundices,  cachexies,  hypochondriacal 
and  other  chronical  disorders.  A  decoctiou 
of  this  herb,  with  others  of  the  like  kind,  in 
whe^,  and  rendered  purgative  by  a  suitable 
addition  of  polychrest  salt,  was  found  a 
u;«ful  remedy  m  cases  of  biliary  calculi, 
and  promises  advantage  in  mwny  complaints 
requiring  what  have  been  termed  attenu- 
anis,  and  resolvents.  The  virtues  of  suc- 
cory, like  those  of  dandelion,  reside  in  its 
miiky  juice;  and  we  are  warranted,  says 
Dr.  WoodviUe,  in  asserting  that  the  express- 
ed juice  of  both  these  plants,  uken  in  large 
doses  frequently  repeated,  has  been  found 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  phthysts  pulmo- 
nalis,  as  well  as  the  various  other  remedies 
above  mentioned.  The  mill^  juice  may  be 
extracted  by  boU'mg  in  water,  or  by  pressure. 
The  wild  and  the  garden  sorts  are  used  in- 
diflerently.  If  the  root  is  cut  into  small  pie- 
ces, dried,  and  roasted,  it  resembles  colFee, 
and  is  sometimes  a  good  substitute  for  it. 

CicHOBiuM  xifoiTiA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  endive.    See  EruMvia. 

CiGHoaiuM  iirrvBus  The  systematic 
name  of  the  wild  chicory.     See  Cichotium, 

Cichory,    See  Ckhoriitm. 

Cichory^  wild.     See  Cichorium, 

Cicjnuxla.  (A  dim.  of  candeUa:  i.  e.  a 
little  caudle  ;  so  called  h-om  its  liglit.)  The 
glow-worm.  Some  think  them  anodyne, 
other.i  lithontriptic,  though  as  the  editor 
of  Motherby's  Dictionary  justly  observes, 
probably  neither. 

CiGuiuM  oLBup.  (Prom  tuu,  the  rici- 
nu».)  An  oil,  obtained  by  boiling  the 
bruised  seeds  of  the  Jatropjta  eurcem  of 
Linnzus.  It  is  somewhat  similaf  in  Us  pro- 
perties Jto  castor  oil.    See  RidnuM. 

CiGLA     A  name  for  the  beta  alba. 

CICUTA.  (Quost  cecuta,  blind;  be- 
cause  it  destroys  the  sight  of  those  ftYio 
use  it.  Gicuta  signifies  the  intemode,  or 
space  between  two  joints  of  a  reed :  the 
hollow  stem  of  any  plant  which  the  shep* 
herds  used  for  maloi^  their  nirtl  pipes. 
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EttwiH  di»pai9ibu9  teptem  cftjuneta  demit 
/fftito.— VirgU.)    Hemlock. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genua  oi  plants  in  the 
Liiuixan  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Ot' 
4cr,  fhffyrmh 

3.  The  name,  in  most  pharmacopoeias,  of 
the  common  hemlock,  or  C<mium  macula- 
ftna  of  Linnaeus  : — Mermmbtu  ttrioHt.  It 
is  c^led'  by  some  camaranf  by  others 
a6iokt9  i  and  according  to  Elrotian,  cainbwm 
is  an  old  Sicilian  woid  fbr  cicuta.  Cicuta 
major  fmtida.  Conium  of  the  last  London 
pharmacopoBia. 

Hemlock  is  found  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
knd^and  19  distinguished  firom  those  plants 
whidh  hear  some.rememblance  to  it,  by  the 
spotted  stem.  It  is  generally  believed  to 
be  a  very  active  poison.  In  a  very  mode- 
rate dose  it  is  apt  to  occasion  sickness  and 
vertigo;  in  a  larger  quantity  it  produces 
anxiety,  cardialgia,  vomiting^  convulsions, 
coma,  and  death.  Baron  Stoerk  was  the 
first  who  brought  hemlock  into  repute  as  a 
medicine  of  extraordinary  etificacy:  and 
although  we  have  not  in  this  country  any 
direct  facts,  like  those  mentioned  by 
Stoerk,  proving  that  inveterate  scirrhuses 
cancers,  ulcers,  and#nanv  other  diseases 
hitherto  deemed  irremediable,  were  com- 
pletely cured  by  the  cicuta  ;  we  have  how- 
ever the  testimunictf  of  several  eminent 
physicians,  shewing  that  some  complaints, 
which  bad  resisted  other  powerful  remedies, 
yielded  to  hemlock ;  and  that  even  bome 
disorders,  which,  if  not  really  cancerous, 
were  at  least  suspected  to  be  of  that 
tendency,  were  greatly  benefitted  by  this 
remedy.  In  chronic  rheumatisms,  some 
glandular  swelling^,  and  in  various  fixed 
and  periodical  pains,  the  cicuta  i.s  now  very 
generally  employed;  and  from  daily  ex- 
perience, it  app^rs  in  such  cases  to  be  a 
very  efficacious  remedy.  It  has  also  been 
of  singular  use  in  tJie  hooping-cough.  Nor 
is  it  less  efficacious  when  applied  external- 
ly ;  a  poultice  made  of  oatmeal  and  the  ex- 
pressed juioe,  or  a  decoction  of  tbe  extract, 
when  the  former  cannot  be  obtained,  allays 
the  most  excruciating  torturous  pa'ms  of  a 
cancer,  and  tlius  gives  rest  to  the  distracted 
patient. 

The  proper  method  of  administering 
conium  internally,  is  to  begin  with  a  few 
grains  of  the  powder  or  inspissated  juice, 
and  gradualW  to  increase  the  dose  until  a 
giddiness  afiects  the  head,  a  motion  is  felt 
in  the  eye*  as  if  pressed  outwards,  with  a 
slight  sickness  and  trembling  agitation  of 
the  body.  One  or  more  of  these  t«ymptoms 
are  the  evidence  of  a  full  dose,  which 
should  be  continued  until  they  have  ceased, 
and  then  after  a  few  days  the  dose  may  be 
increased ;  for  little  advantage  can  be  ex- 
pected but  by  a  continuance  of  the  greatest 
quantity  the  patient  can  bear.  In  some 
constitutions  even  small  doses  greatly  offend, 
IDccasbning  spasmsi  heat  and  thirst;  in 
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such  instances  it  will  be  of  no  service.  As 
the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  has  been 
thought  to  act,  and  may  be  depended  upon 
with  more  certainty  than  the  extract,  the 
following  dbection  should  be  observed  in 
the  preparation ;  gather  the  plant  about 
the  end  of  June,  when  it  is  in  flower;  pick 
off  the  little  leaves,  and  throw  away  the 
leafstalks:  dry  the  small  selected  leaves 
in  a  hot  sun,  or  in  a  tin  or  pewter  dish  be- 
fore tfie  fire.  Preserve  them  in  bags  made 
of  strong  brown  paper,  or  powder  them 
and  keep  the  powder  in  glass  phials  where 
tbe  light  is  excluded  ;  for  light  dissipates 
the  beautiful  (p*een  colour  very  soon,  and 
thus  the  medicine  loses  its  appearance,  if 
not  its  ef¥h:acy :  this  mode  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Withering.  The  extract  should  also 
be  made  of  the  plant -gathered  at  this 
period.  From  10  to  20  grains  of  the  pow- 
der may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

CICUTA  AQUATICA.  Ciaitaria  viro- 
9a.  Stum  majut  attentm  anguiti/oUum.  Slum 
cruc^  folio.  Lone-leaved  water  hemlock 
and  cow  bane.  This  plunt,  Cicuta  virosa 
of  Linnaeus  : — umbeIRs  oppoMtifoliit ;  petio' 
It*  margtnatit  obtuti.s,  \*  seldom  employed 
medicinally  in  the  present  day.  It  is  an 
active  poison,  and  oflen  e^ten  by  mistake 
for  the  wild  smallage,  tl.e  upturn  grtweolent 
of  Linnxus  ;  when  it  produces  tremors, 
vertigo,  a  violeiu  bumuig  at  tlie  stomach, 
epilepsy,  cSnvulsions,  spasms  of  ihe  jaw, 
a  flowirtg  of  blood  from  the  ears,  tumefac- 
tion of  the  ai'domen,  and  death. 

Cicuta  vimosi.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  water  hemlock.  See  Cicuta  aqua- 
dca. 

CicuTARiA.  (Cicutaria  f  from  cicuta^ 
hemlock.)  Bastard  hemlock.  This  plant, 
CharopkyUum  aylvettre  of  Linnxus  :^-caulc 
leroi  stiiato  ;  ffenicuHs  tumidiuscuHi,  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  true  hemlock.  It  may 
with  great  propriety  be  banished  from  the 
list  ot  officinals,  as  it  possesses  no  reinarka- 
ble  property.     See  CfuerophyUum. 

CicuTARiA  AauATicA.  A  n^mc  for  the 
phellaii'drium  aquaticum. 

CicuTAUiA  Ti&osA.  Scc  Ctcuta  aqua- 
tica. 

(/inowiuM.     See  Cydonium^ 

CIUAR  LIGAMKN T.  (From  dleo,  to 
move  about.)  Idgamentvm  d&are.  The 
circular  portion  that  divides  the  choroid 
membrane  from  the  iris,  and  which  adheres 
to  the  sclerotic  membrane.  It  appears 
like  a  white  circular  ring.  See  Choi-oid 
Membrane. 

OiuXHE  iJoAiKB?rrux.  See  Choroid 
membrane. 

CiLiARis  MU8CULUS.  That  part  of  the 
musculus  orbicularis  palpebrarum  which 
lies  nearest  tliC  cilia,  considered  by  Hiolan 
as  a  distant  muscle. 

CIL  CUM.  (From  dleo,  to  move  about.) 
The  hair  on  the  eyelid  or  eyelash. 
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at  the  mtrgia  of  the  uvea  in  the  eye,  cover- 
ed with  a  hiack  matter,  which  proeeeda 
from  the  uvea  to  the  crystalline  lens»  upon 
which  they  lie. 

CiLLO.  (From  ciHumt  the  eyelid.)  One 
who  is  affected  with  a  spasm  or  trembling 
of  the  eyelids. 

CiLLosis.  (From  dHum,  the  eyelid.)  A 
spasmodic  trembling  of  the  evebds. 

CiMKx.  (From  KUf*ou,  to  inhnbit ;  so  call- 
^  because  ihey  infect  houseb.)  The  wall- 
iouse  or  bug.  Cimex  ihtneaticui.  Six  or 
seven  arc  given,  inwardly  to  cure  the  ague, 
just  before  the  fits  come  on /and  have  the 
same  effect  with  every  thhig  nauseous  and 
disgusting. 

CiMOLiA  ALBA.  (From  Ki/ucKotf  Cimolus, 
an  island  in  the  Cretan  sea,  wliere  it  is  pro- 
cured.) Tcbacco-pipe  clay.  Its  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  bolar  earihs ; 
but  it  is  never  administered  medicinally. 

CiMOUA  puRPUREScE^rs.  Fullers-earth. 
A  bolar  earth,  of  a  grayish  brown  colour. 

CiNA  ciVM,    See  China  chiiut, 

CiKjs  BBMix.    See  Santonicunu 

CINARA.  (From  who*,  to  move ;  qunti 
nwvet  adveucrem  vel  urinam.)     Artichoke, 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Ijnnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenena,  Or- 
der, Pofyg-amia  <equali», 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  for  the 
common  artichoke.  Alcocalunu  Artico' 
caius,  Artiachocos  Urvit.  Costut  nigra, 
Carduua  aativtu  non  apinoaus,  Cinara  hor- 
tensia.  Scofymua  aativua,  Carduua  domeS' 
Hcua  capite  majore.  Carduua  aliiUa.  l*he 
species  thus  called,  and  which  is  used  in 
medicine,  is  the  Cinara  acolymua  of  Linnxus : 
^~foUia  aubapinoaia  pmnatia  indiviaiague  ca- 
lydnia  aquamia  oratia.  A  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated 
here  for  culinary  purposes.  The  leaves 
are  bitter,  and  anbrd,  by  expression,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  juice,  which,  when 
strained,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  white  wine,  has  been  given  successfully  in 
dropsies,  the  dose  of  3  or  4  table-spoonfuls 
every  night  and  mombg,  but  it  is  very  un- 
certain in  its  operation. 

CINCHONA.  (Geoffroy  states  that  the 
use  of  this  bark  was  first  learned  from  the 
following  circumstance :— Some  cincho- 
na trees  being  thrown  by  the  winds  mto 
a  pool  of  water,  lay  there  till  the  water 
became  so  bitter,  that  every  body  refused 
to  drink  it.  However,  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  being  seized  with  a 
violent  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  finding  no 
other  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  was  forced 
to  drink  of  this,  by  which  he  was  perfectly 
cured.  He  afterwards  related  the  circum- 
stance to  others,  and  prevailed  upon  some 
of  his  friends,  who  were  ill  of  fevers,  to 
make  use  of  the  same  remedy,  with  whom 
it  proved  equally  successful.  The  use  of 
this  excellent  remedy,  however,  was  very 
little  known  till  about  the  year  1638,  when 
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ft  ^gnal  cure  having  beea  petformed  b/it 
on  the  Spanish  viceroy  s  lady,  the  Countesa 
del  C'uichon,  at  Lima,  and  it  came  Into  ge- 
neral use,  and  hence  it  waii  distingiiiiilied  by 
the  appellation  of  cortex  cinchona^  and  puhU 
comiteaas,  or  the  Countess's  powder.  On 
the  recovery  ot  the  Cfuntess, Redistribu- 
ted a  large  quantity  of  the  bark  to  the  Je- 
suits, in  whose  hands  it  acqiured  btiU 
greater  reputation,  and  by  theoi  it  was  first 
mtroduced  into.  Europe,  and  thence  called 
cortex,  OTpulvia  Jeauuicu4,  pulvis  patriumi 
and  alto  Cardin4l  del  Lugo's  powder,  be- 
cau.se  thftt  charitable  prelate  bought  a 
large  quantity  of  it  at  a  great  expenikC,  for 
the  use  of  the  religious  poor  at  Home.) 
Cortex  cfdndf  china  or  chinchina  s  kina  kino, 
or  kinkina;  and  quina  qmna,  or  ^itm- 
qtdna* 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  pbmts  in  the 
Linngean  system.  Class,  Pentandria,  Or- 
der, Monogyma,  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian 
bark-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  several 
kinds  of  harks ;  the  trees  affording  which 
grow  wild  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Pei-u ;  the 
bark  is  stripped  from  the  branches,  trunk 
and  root,  and  dried.  Three  kinds  of  it  are 
now  in  use. 

.Cortex  ciitchovjb  connipoLTje. 

The  plant  which  affords  tJiis  species  is 
the  Cinchona  cordifoHa  of  Zer :  the  Cinchona 
ojpdnaHa  of  Linnaeus :  the  Cinchona  macro- 
carpa  of  Wildenow.  Heart-leaved  cin- 
chona. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  called  yellow  bark^ 
because  it  approaches  more  to  that  colour 
than  either  of  the  others  do,  is  in  fiat  pieces, 
not  convoluted  like  the  pale,  nor  dark- 
coloured  like  the  red ;  externally  smooth, 
ihtemallv  of  a  light  cinnamon  colour,  fria- 
ble and  fibrous ;  has  no  peculiar  odour  dif- 
ferent from  the  others,  but  a  taste  incom- 
parably more  bitter,  with  some  degree  of 
astringency. 

CoHTEX   CINCHOlfJB   LAITOIFOLIJK, 

This  species  is  obtained  from  the  Cin^ 
chona  landfoHa  of  Zea.  Lance-leaved  cin- 
chona. This  is  the  Quilled  barh^  which 
comes  in  small  quilled  twigs,  breaking 
close  and  smooth,  friable  between  the  teeth, 
covei-cd  with  a  rough  coat  of  a  brownish 
colour,  internally  smooth  and  *f  a  light 
brown ;  its  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly  as- 
tringent; flavour  slightly  aromatic,  with 
some  degree  of  mustiness. 

COBTEX  CINCHOM*    OBLONOIFOUS. 

This  kind  is  procured  from  the  Cinchona 
oblongifoUa  of  Zea.  Oblong-leaved  cincho- 
na. This  bark  is  the  red  bark .-  it  is  in 
large  thick  pieces,  externally  covered  with 
a  brown  rugged  coat,  internally  n^orfr 
smooth  and  compact,  bnt  fibrous ;  of  a 
dark-red  colour ;  taste  and  smell  similar  to 
that  of  tlie  dnchona  landfolke  cortex^  but 
the  taste  rather  stronger. 

From  the   general  analysis-  of  bark,  it 
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mpptKH  to  .OQiitist,  beside  the  woody  mat- 
ter which  compotes  «the  greater  part  of  it, 
of  gum,  resin,  gallic  acid,  of  veiy  small 
portions  of  taraiin  and  essential  oil,  and  of 
several  salts,  having  principally  linne  foir 
their  basb.  Sequm  also  supposed  the  ex- 
istence of  gelatin  in  it,  but  without  suffi* 
eient  proot  Cold  water  infused  on  pale 
bark  for  some  hourst  acquires  a  bitter  taste, 
with  some  share  of  its  odour;  when  assist- 
ed by  a  moderate  beat,  the  water  takes  up 
more  of  the  active  Matter ;  by  decoction, 
a' fluid,  deep-coloured,  of  a  bitter  styptic 
taste,  is  obtained,  which,  when  cold,  depo- 
sits a  precipitate  of  resinous  matter  and 
gallic  acid.  By  long  decoction,  the  virtues 
of  the  bark  are  nearly  destroyed,  owing  to 
the  oxygenation  of  iti-active  matter.  Mag- 
nesia enables  wiaiier  to  dissolve  a  Urger 
portion  of  the  principles  of  a  bark,  as  does 
lime,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  Alcohol 
is  the  ipost  powerful  solvent  of  its  active 
matter.  Brandy  and  other  spirits  and 
urines  a^R>rd  also  strong  solutions,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  they  con- 
tain. A  saturated  solution  6f  ammonia  is 
also  a  powerful  solvent ;  vinegar  is  less  so 
even  tiian  water.  By  distillation,  water  is 
slightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
bark;  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  essential 
oil  can  be  obtained. 

The  action  of  menstrua  on  the  red  baric 
if  nearly  the  same,  the  solutions  only  being 
considerably  stronger,  or  containing  a  lar- 
ger quantity  of  resinous  matter  and  of  the 
astringent  principle. 

The  analysis  of  the  yellow  bark  shows 
that  its  active  principles  are  more  con- 
centrated than  in  either  of  the  others,  af- 
fording to  water,  alcohol.  Sic.  tinctures 
much  stronger,  both  in  bitterness  and  as- 
tringency,  especially  in  the  former  prin- 
ciple. 

Prom  the  general  analysis  of  these  barks, 
it  appears  that  they  consist  of  nearly  the 
same  proximate  principles,  which  vary  in 
their  proportions ;  the  most  active  compo- 
nent parts  are  the  resin,  extractive  matter 
and  the  gallic  acid,  and  these  in  combina- 
tion probably  constitute  the  tonic  quality  of 
bark.  In  the  best  pale  bark  this  active  mat- 
ter amounts  to  about  one-eighth. 

The  red  bark  has  been  considered  as  su- 
perior to  the  pale,  the  yellow  is  represented, 
apparently  with  justice,  as  being  more  ac- 
tive than  either  of  the  others. 

The  effects  of  Peruvian  bark  are  those 
of  a  powerful  and  permanent  tonic,  so  slow 
in  its  operation,  that  its  stimulating  proper- 
ty 18  scarcely  perceptible  by  any  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  pulse,  or  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  In  a  large  dose,  it  occa- 
sions nausea  and  head-ache ;  in  some  habits 
K  operates  as  a  laxative ;  in  others  it  occa- 
sions costiveness.  It  is  one  of  those  medi- 
cines, the  c^eacy  of  which,  in  removing 


disease,  is  mweh  greater  than  could  be  ex- 
pected, (i  priori,  from  its  efl'ects  on  the  sys- 
tem in  a  healthy  state. 

Intermittent  fever  is  tfie  disease,  for  the 
cure  of  which  bark  was  introduced  into 
practice,  and  there  is  still  no  remedy  which 
equHls  it  in  power. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministring  it  are  now  settled.  It  is  given 
as  early  as  possible,  with  perhaps  the  pre- 
vious exhibition  of  an  emetic,  to  evacuate 
the  stomach ;  it  is  ivpeated  in  the  dose  of 
one  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  every  second 
or  third  hour,  during  the  interval  of  the 
paroxysm ;  and  it  may  even  be  given  durmg 
the  hot  fit,  but  it  is  then  more  apt  to  excite 
nausea. 

In  remittent  fever  it  is  given  with  equal 
freedom,  even  though  the  remission  of  the 
fever  may  be  obscure. 

In  some  forms  of  continued  fever  which 
are  connected  with  debility,  as  in  typhus, 
cynanche  maligna,  confluent  small-pox,  &c. 
it  ia  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remedies.  It  may  be  prejudicial,  however, 
in  those  diseases,  where  the  brain,  or  its 
membranes  are  inflamed,  or  where  there  is 
much  irritation,  marked  by  subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  and  in  pure  typhus  it  appears  to 
be  less  useful  in  tJie  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease than  in  the  convalescent  stage. 

Even  in  fevers  of  an  opposite  type,  where 
there  are  marks  of  inflammatory  action, 
particularly  in  acute  rlieumatism,  bark  has 
been  found  useful  after  blood-letting.  In 
erysipelas,  in  gangprene,  in  extensive  suppu- 
ration and  venereal  ulceration,  the  free  use 
of  bark  is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  various  forms  of  passive  hsemor- 
rhagy,  in  many  other  diseases  of  chronic  de- 
bility, dyspep<^ia,  hypochondriasis,  paralysis, 
rickets,  scrophula,  dropsy,  and  in  a  variety 
of  spasmodic  affections,  epilepsy,  chorea, 
and  hysteria,  it  is  administered  as  a  power- 
ful and  permanent  tonic»  either  alone,  or 
contbincd  with  other  remedies  suited  to  the 
particiUar  case. 

Its  usual  dose  is  half  a  drachm.  The  on- 
ly inconvenience  of  a  larger  dose  is  its  sit- 
ting uneasy  on  tlie  stomach.  It  may  there- 
fore, if  necessary,  be  frequently  repealed, 
and  in  urgent  cases  may  be  taken  to  tlie  ex- 
tent of  an  ounce,  or  even  two  ounces,  in 
twenty.four  hours. 

The  powder  is  more  efl*ectual  than  any 
of  the  preparations  :  it  is  given  'u\  Wine,  in 
any  spirituous  liqnor ;  or,  if  it  excite  nausea, 
combined  with  an  aromatic.  The  cold  in- 
fusion is  the  least  powerful,  but  most  grate- 
ful ;  the  decoction  contains  much  more  of 
the  active  matter  of  tlie  bark,  and  is  the 
preparation  generally  used  when  the  pow- 
der is  rejected  ;  its  dose  is  from  two  to  four 
ounces.  The  spirituous  tinctur?^,  thoiip^h 
containing  still  more  of  the  bark,  cannot 
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be  extentireW  used  on  accooftt  of  the  men- 
stmum,  but  t»  principally  employed,  ocea- 
stonally,  and  in  small  d*>ses  or  two  or  three 
dirachnis,  as  a  stomachic.  The  extract  is 
a  preparation  of  considerable  power,  wben 
properly  prepared,  and  is  adapted  to  those 
cases,  where  the  remedy  requires  to  be 
continued  for  some  time.  It  is  then  given 
in  the  form  of  pill,  in  a  dose  from  five .  to 
fifleen  grains. 

Bark  is  likewise  sometimes  given  in  the 
form  of  enema ;  one  scruple  of  the  extract, 
or  two  dradims  of  the  powder,  being  diffu* 
sed  in  four  ounces  of  starch  muciN^e.  The 
decoction  is  aUo  sometimes-  applied  as  a 
fomrntation  to  ulcers. 

Cinchona  Ca^ibjba.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Caribacan  bark -tree.  It  grows 
in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  the  sea-side 
beech.  According  to  Dr.  Wright,  tlie  bark 
of  this  tree  is  not  less  efficacious  than  that 
of  the  cinchona  of  Peru,  for  which  it  will 
prove  an  useful  substitute :  but  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Skeete,  it  appears  to  have 
less  astringent  power. 

CiNGooNA  FLOBiBUNDA.  The  systema* 
tic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
Saint  Luc^  bark.  Dr.  Withering  considers 
this  bark  as  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
other  species  of  this  genus.  In  its  recent 
■tate  it  is  considerably  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic, properties  which  in  some  degjree  it  re- 
tains on  being  dried ;  so  that  the  stomach 
does  not  bear  this  bark  in  large  doses,  and 
in  small  ones  its -effects  are  not  such  as  to 
give  it  any  peculiar  recommendation. 

Cinchona  ofpicina.lis.  The  name 
of  the  officinal  Peruvian  bark.  See  CM" 
chona. 

Cinchona  Sancta  Fk.  Several  species 
of  cinchona  have  been  lately  discovered  at 
Sancta  F6,  yielding  barks  both  of  the  pale 
and  red  kind ;  and  which,  from  their  sensi- 
ble qualities,  are  likely  upon  trial  to  become 
equally  useful  with  those  produced  in  the 
kingdom  of  Peru. 

Cinchona  bubba.     See  Cinchona, 
Cinchona  flava.     See  Cinchona. 
CiNciNNus.    The  hair  on   the  temples. 
See  Capillui. 

CiNCLEsis.  (From  xryK^^»,  to  move.) 
CincUsmus.  An  involuatary  nictitation  or 
winking.     VogeL 

CiNiBABiuM.  (From  ffm«,  ashes.)  The 
ash-hole  of  a  chymical  instrument 

CiNBBEs.  (plur.  of  cj'nr*,  ashes.)  Ashes. 
CiNERES  CLAVfiLLATI.  {Clavetla- 
tus  t  from  claruSf  a  wedtre.  The  name  of 
cineres  claveUati  originated  from  the  little 
wedges  or  billets  into  whic^i  the  wood  was 
cut  to  make  potash.)  Aiumen  cutinnm.  Sal 
alkali  Jixum,  Cineret  rustici.  Kali.  PotoMsa 
gaMtrinum.  KaU  impurum.  Impure  potash 
or  pearl  ash.  The  name  adopted  in  the 
new  I^ndon  pharmacopoeia  is  potasta 
impura.  It  is  from  this  salt  the  vari- 
©ws   preparations    of  potash    are   made. 


cm 

The  ancients  called  ihe  tshet  of  biinit« 
wood  Ux,  from  whence  the  modem  word 
lixivia.  The  English  name  potash  ia 
from  the  pots  in  which  the  lixivium  was 
boiled. 

CiNERKs  BussicT.     See  Cineret  clavellad. 

CINERITIOUS.    (From  dm,  ashes.)  Of 
the  colour  of  aahes.     A  name  applied  to  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  from  its  re-   * 
semblance  tn  an  ash -colour. 

CiNERmuM.      (From  ctnw,  ashes.)    A 
cupel  or  test;  so  pamed  from  its  being      • 
commonly  made  of  the  ashes  of  vegetable 
or  bones. 

CTNSRC7i.A.3r.     A  name  for  spodiam. 

CiNETOs.  An  epithet  formerly  applied 
to  the  diaphragm. 

CiNGVLABTA  (Prgiti  cingulmm,  a  girdle; 
because  it  grows  in  that  shape.)  The  lyco- 
podium. 

CiNouLUM.  (From  citigo^  to  bind.)  A 
girdle  or  belt  about  the  loins. 

CiNGVLim  MEBcuRiAi.B.  A  mercurial 
girdle,  called  also  cingulum  sapienfue,  and 
dngulwh  ttvltitia.  It  was  an  invention  of 
RiUundus's ;  different  directions  are  given 
for  making  it,  but  the  following  is  one  of 
the  neatest :  **  Take  three  drams  of  quick- 
silver ;  shake  it  with  two  ounces  of  lemon- 
juice  until  the  globules  disappear;  then 
separate  the  juice  and  mix  with  the  ex- 
tinguished quicksilver  half  the  white  of 
an  e^^i  gum-dragon  finely  powdered,  a 
scruple ;  and  spread  the  whole  on  a  belt  of 
flannel. 

CiNouLUH  Sancti  JoHANNis.  Auameof 
the  artemisia. 

CiNiFicATUM.    A  name  for  calcinatum. 

CINNABAR.  (Pliny  says  the  Indians 
call  by  this  name  a  mature  of  the  blood 
of  the  dragon  and  elephant,  and  also  many 
substances  which  resemble  it  in  colour,  par- 
ticularly the  minium.)  J^Itnittm  purum, 
Mfdum  Gr<eC9rum,  Magnet  epUeptim, 
Mzemafor,  Ammon.  Axamar,  VitruVius 
calls  it  anthrax.  A  red  mineral  substance 
composed  of  mercury  combined  with  sul- 
phur. It  is  either  native  or  fiictitious.  The 
native  is  an  ore  of  quicksilver  moderately 
compact,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  co- 
lour This  kind  of  cinnabar,  artificial  cin- 
nabar, employed  as  s  factitious  cinnabar,  is 
a  mixture  of  mercury  and  sulphur  sublimed^ 
snd  thus  reduced  to  a  fine  red  sirbstance. 
The  best  is  of  a  high  colour  and  full  of  nee- 
dle-like spiculae.  See  Suiphuretum  hyrargyri 
rubrum.  Cinnabar  is  of\en  employed  as  a 
mild  mercurial,  and  as  an  alterative.  Hoff- 
man greatly  recommends  it  as  a  Sedative 
and  antijipasmodic.  Others  deny  that  cin- 
nabar taken  internally  has  any  medicinal 
quality ;  and  their  opmion  is  grounded  on 
the  insolubility  of  it  in  any  menstruum.  It 
is  found  in  the  Dutchy  of  Deuxponts,  in  the 
Palat-nate,  in  Spain,  South  America,  Etc. 
It  is  called  native  vermillion,  and  cinnabar 
in  flowers. 
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CmrJLBiJi  FAenriA.  See  SuJphureium 
iufdr^ifyri  rubrum. 

.Crir>AfiAR  HATiVA.     See  Cinnabar. 

CiJfiiABAKis  Gracobum.  The  iiangub 
drhConiK  and  cinniibar. 

C1NN/U4QMUM.  (From     kiiiamw. 

Arab.)  Cinnamon.  The  tree  which  affords 
tbe  trtte  cinnainon,  which  is  its  inner  bark, 
18  the  Laurus  dnnamomum  of  Jucquin  :— 
foiiis  trinerijiU  avatO'oblongiB  :  nervit  *oer9U9 
ajficem  evoMKentibut.  Cinnamon  bark  is 
One  of  the  most  grateful  of  the  avomatics  ; 
of  a  fragrant  smeli,  and  a  moderately  pun- 
^ertt,  giowing*,  but  not  -fiery  taste,  nccom* 
panied  with  conside*  able  sweetness,  and 
•ome  degree  <»f  ad:.tringency.  .  It  is  one 
of  the  best  cordial,  carmiautive,  and  re- 
iterative spiceti  we  are  in  possession  of,  and 
is  generally  mixed  wiih  the  viiet  of  the  sick. 
The  essential  oil,  on  account  oi  its  high 
price,  is  seldom  used :  a  tincture,  simple 
and  spirituous  water,  are  directed  to  be 
kept  in  the  shops.  Tlie  watery  infusion  of 
cinnamon  is  given  with  advantage  to  re- 
lieve naust*aand  check  vomiting. 

CinquefoiL     Sc-e  PetUaphyQum. 

CiON.  (KM»r,  a  column,  from  ju9,  to 
move.)  The  uvnla  was  formcily  so  named 
iirom  itb  pyramidal  shape  :  also  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uva1«. 

Ciowis.  (From  mm,  the  uvula.)  A  dis- 
eased fc  ilargement  and  painful  swelling  of 
the  uv.la. 

CIKCiBA.  (From  Circe^  the  ei^chantress ; 
so  iturned  irom  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
ustd  by  (Jircc  in  her  enchanted  prepara- 
tions.)    Krchanter's  nighishadi^ 

1.  Ttie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
linnx  ^n  system.  Class,  IHandricu  Order, 
Jif<mogyma. 

2.  'lite  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for 
the  Circaa  Itttiana,  which  is  now  fallen 
whcJly  into  disuse. 

•  CIRCOCELE.  (From  aigiw,  vartx,  or  a 
dilat}*tion  of  a  vein,  and  k«xj»,  a  tumour.) 
Varioeele.  A  varicose  distension  and  en- 
largemem  of  the  spermatic  veins:  and 
whether  considered  on  account  of  tlie  pain, 
or  on  account  of  the  wasting  of  the  testicle, 
which  now  and  then  follows,  it  may  truly 
be  c  illcd  a  disease.  It  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  a  descent  of  a  small  portion  of 
omentum.  The  uneasiness  which  it  occa- 
sions, is  a  kind  of  pHin  in  the  back,  gene- 
rally relieved  by  suspension  of  the  scrotum. 
It  has  been  resembled  to  a  collection  of 
earthworms.  It  is  most  frequently  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  spermatic  process, 
which  is  below  the  opening  in  the  abdo- 
minal tendon ;  and  the  vessels  generally 
become  rather  larger  as  they  approach  the 
testes.  There  is  one  sure  method  of  dis- 
tingtushing  between  a  circocete  and  omen- 
tal hernia :  place  the  patient  in  a  horizontal 
posture,  and  empty  the  swelling  by  pressure 
upon  the  scrotum ;  then  put  the  fingers 
firmly  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomi- 


n»l  ring,  and  desire  the  patient  to  rise  \  if 
it  is  a  hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  re-appear, 
as  long  as  the  pressure  is  continued  at  the 
ring :  but  if  a  circocele,  the  swelling  re- 
turns with  increased  size,,  on  account  of' 
the  returti  of  blood  into  the  abdomen  being 
prevented  by  the  pressure. 

CiBcos.  (From  jufsd*,  to  roll  up.)  A 
ring.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sphinc- 
ter muscle,  which  is  rouf>d  like  a  ring. 

CIBCULATION.  (Circulation  fi-om  ctr- 
rf//»,  to  compusi  about.)  A  vital  action 
performed  by  ihe  heart  in  the  following 
manner :  the  bhmd  is  returned  into,  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  descend- 
ing and  ascending  venx  cavx,  which,  when 
distended,  contracts  and  sends  its  blood 
into  the  ri^t  yentricle ;  from  the  right 
ventrjcie  it  is  propelled  through  the  pul-  - 
monary  artery,  to  circulate  through,  and 
undergo  «  chunge  in,  the  lungs,  being  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  the  right  auricle 
by  the  closing  of  .the  valves,  which  are 
situated  there  for  that  purpose.  Having 
undergone  this  change  in  tne  lungs.  It  is 
brought  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  by 
the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  firom  thence 
it  is  evacuated  into  the  left  ventricle.  The 
left  ventricle,  when  distended,  contracts, 
and  throws  the,  blood  through  the  aorta  to 
every  part  of  thfe  body,  to  be  returned  by 
the  veins  into  the  two  ven«  cavae.  It  is 
prevented  fram  passing  back  firom  the  left 
ventricle  into  the  auricle  by  a  valvular 
apparatus;  and  the  beginning  oi  tlie  pul- 
monary' artery  and  aorta  is  also  furnished 
with  similar  organs,  to  prevent  its  return- 
ing into  the  ventricles.--^See  Heart.)  It  is 
by  means  of  this  important  action,  that 
every  part  of  the  body  lives,  becomes 
warm,  and  is  nourished,  the  various  secre- 
tions separated,  ahd  the  chyle  converted 
into  blood.  Li  the  foetus  the  blood  passes 
from  the  umbilical  veins,  partly  into  the 
vena  ports,  and  partly  through  the  canalis 
venosus,  into  the  ascending  cava.  The 
lungs  being  contracted,  a  very  small  quan* 
tity  circulates  through  them,  and  the 
greater  part  flows  through  the  canalis  arte- 
riosus and  foramen  ovale  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  into  the  aorta,  and  is  carried 
back  by  the  umbilic&l  arteries  to  the  pla-  ' 
centa. 

Circulator.  (From  ctrcvlo,  to  compass 
about.)  A  wandering  practiser  in  medi- 
cine.   A  quack.    A  mountebank. 

CiRcuLATOBiuic.  (From  drctdo,  to 
move  round.)  A  chemical  digesting  ves- 
sel in  wldch  the  fluid  performs  a  circulatoiy 
motion. 

CIRCULUS.  (Dim.  of  «>«*#.  a  circle.) 
A  circle  or  ring.  Any  pnrt  of  the  body 
which  is  round  or  annulHr,as  circulus  ocoli. 
A  round  chemical  and  chirur^cal  instru- 
ment, sometimes  called  abbrenatorium  by 
the  old  chymists. 
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•artery  vbich  niiw  r*uiid  the  kit  and  IbrMf 
a  circle,  is  so  termed. 

CiEcui.v(i  avADBV^BZ.    A  bsiidage. 

CiBcmtGAViJLua.  A  name  of  the  adnata 
of  the  eye. 

CIRCUMCISION.  (Circurndth,  from 
circumtcindo,  to  cut  ahouL)  The  cutting^ 
df  the  prepuce  from  tl^e  glans  penis  {  an 
ancient  custom,  still  practised  amongst  the 
Jews. 

CIRCUiMFL^XUS.  (Circun^lexiu,  sc. 
muculus.)  Tensor  palaii  of  Innes.  0(r- 
cumfeocui  palati  moUU  of  Albinus.  Sphteno^ 
Md^ngo9taphUinutt  teu  9taphiUnu9  exttr* 
nut  of  '\Vinslow.  Mtuculus  tulut  novte  of 
Valsalva.  palato-%<Upingeu9  of  Douglass. 
PterigO'ttaphyUnut  of  Cowper,  antj  Petrol 
9alpingo-*tapMUn  of  Duma^*  This  mu^le 
arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  behind  the  foramen  ovale, 
which  transmits  the  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pal;*  of  nerves,  from  the  Eustachian 
tube,  not  far  from  its  osseous  part;  it 
then  runs  down  along  the  pterygoideua 
intemus,  passes  ov^r  the  hook  of  the  inter- 
nal pUte  of  the  pterygoid  process  by  a 
round  tendon,  which  soon  spreads  into  a 
broad  membrane.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  and  the  semilunar 
edge  of  the  os  palati,  and  extends  as  fw 
as  the  suture  which  joins  the  two  bones. 
Generally  some  of  its  posterior  fibres  jom 
with  the  constrictor  pharyngis  superior, 
and  palatu-phar>'ngaeU8.  Its  use  is  to  stretch 
the  velum,  to  draw  it  downwards,  and  to 
a  side  towards  the  hook.  It  hath>  little 
effect  upon  the  tube,  being  chiefly  con- 
nected to  its  osseous  part« 

CiRCUMeTRATio.  (From  drcumgyrot  to 
turn  round«)  Circumgyration,  or  the  turn- 
ing a  limb  round  in  its  socket 

CiRcuMUTio.  (From  drcutnlino,  to 
anoint  all  over.)  A  medicine  used  as  a  s^- 
«eral  unction  or  liniment  to  the  part. 

CiRcmcossALis.  (From  circum,  about, 
and  09,  a  bone.)  Suirounding  a  bone  as  the 
periosteum  does ;  or  surrounded  by  a  bone. 

CiBCDs.  (From  carka,  to  surround. 
Chald.)  A  circle  or  ring.  A  circular  band- 
age, called  jdso  plinthius  lacqueus. 

CiBFfisu.  (From  xdpfout,  to  mix.)  An 
union  of  separate  things. 

CiBsivK  ABVBKSE.  (From  xif9-of,  a  vein 
or  swelling  of  a  vein,  which  this  herb  was 
supposed  to  heal.)  The  caixluus  hscmor- 
^oidalis. 

CiBsociLs.    See  Circocele. 

CiRBoiDBS.  (From  xj^^-oc,  a  varix,  and 
ii^,  likeness.)  Resembling  a  varix :  an 
epiU^et  applied  by  Rufus  Ephesius  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  brain. 

CiRsoB.  (From  tuf^Mt,  to  dilate.)  A  va- 
rix or  preternatural  distension  of  any  part 
of  a  vein. 

Cmsa.  (From  jutva,  a  glutinous  bird.) 
A  depraved  appetite  proceeding  from  pre- 
vious  gluttony  and  voracity. 
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Ci9SAMrai40S.  (FrMB-M#v«f,  ivy, 
and  (tftTixor,  the  vine.)  The  name  x»f  a 
genu»  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
<^ss,  Dioecia.  Onler,  M^nadolphia,  The 
wild  vine  with  leaves  like  ivy. 

CiBSAMPiiiOS  PAHiERA^  Thc  systemslic 
name  of  the  poriera  bravo.  See  Pariera 
brava, 

CissiiruK.  (From  tu^rof,  ixy.)  Tb« 
name  of  a  plaster  mentiened  by  ./£gineta« 

CIST  A.  (From  xufuu,  to  deposit.)  A 
cyst. 

CisTKBNA.  (From  mfa,.a  cyst.)  The 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  is  so  called 
from  its  cavity ;  also  the  lacteal  vessels  in 
women. 

CISTUS.  (KitfToc,  the  derivation  bf  which 
is  uncertain.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Ciass^ 
Poiyandria,-  Order,  Monogynia,  The 
Cistus. 

CisTus  CBBTicus.  (From  kis,  Heb.) 
dithoruo,  Cisoarua.  Dorydrdum.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  from  which 
the  laudanum  of  Uw  shops  is  obtained.  See 
Ladanum. 

CisTiTs  DuxiLis.  A  name  of  pamassia 
or  white  liverwort.    • 

CisTus  LADAMirsBA.    See  Ladanum. 

Cistus  lxdoh.  A  name  of  Ledum  pa- 
Uistre.    See  Botmarinut, 

CiTHABus.  (From  juBttpA^  a  harp.)  The 
breast  is  sometimes  so  named  from  its  shape. 

CiTBAoo.  (From  ci*ru»,  a  citron,  so 
called  from  its  citron-like  smell.)  Citraria, 
Melissa  or  baum. 

CITRAS.  (From  dtrut,  the  citron.)  A 
dtrate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
citric  acid,  or  acid  of  lemons,  with  different 
bases ;  as  the  dtrate  of  alumin,  dtrate  oj 
ammorda^  dtrate  of  potash. 

CiTRBA.    See  Limon. 

CITREUM.  (From  dtrut.)  Citron, 
McUua  medico.  Malus  dtria,  l1ie  citron- 
tree.  Citrus  medica  of  Linnaeus.  Its  frdit 
is  called  Cedromela,  which  is  lander  and  less 
succulent  than  the  leraon ;  but  jn  all  other 
respects  the  citron  and  lemon  trees  agrefe. 
The  lemon  is  a  variety  only  of  the  dtrus 
medica.  The  citron  juice  when  sweetened 
with  sugar  is  called  by  the  Italians  aigre 
ttt  cedre. 

CITRIC  ACID.  Jddumdtriami.  The 
juice  of  lemons.  The  citric  acid  may  be 
obtained  pure  in  concrete  crystals,  by  the 
following  method  :  Saturate  boiling  lemon- 
juice  with  pulverized  chalk.  The  acid  forms 
with  lime  a  salt  that  is  scarce  soluble,  and 
th^  mucilaginous  and  extractive  substances 
remain  dissolved  in  the  supcrnatanjt  liquor ; 
the  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  luke- 
warm water,  till  it  ceases  tp  deepen  in 
colour  ;  it  dissolves  nearly  as  well  as  sul- 
phate of  lime;  it  is  then  to  be  treated  with 
as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  is  requisite  to 
saturate  the  chalk,  diluted  in  ten  parts  of 
water;  and   this  mixture  Is  to  be  boiled 
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fir  afewmiimtes.  .  AfterwirdVy  it  nnut  be 
cooled  and  filtered ;  the  sulphate  of  lime 
remains  on  the  filter,  and  the  iKjuor  afFor^ 
a  crystallized  acid  by  evaporation.  See  Xi - 
mon 

GiTBur  ATio.    Complete  digestion. 

CiTBiKuLA.  (A  Dim.  oicitrtu.)  A 
small  citron. 

Citroru     See  JUmon. 

Citrul,  Sid&an,    See  CitruUut. 

CITUUIXUS.  Mgura.  Jace  brMt- 
ientilnu.  Tetrangvria.  Sicilian  citnil,  or 
water-melon.  The  seeds  of  this  pUnt,  Cw- 
OirHta  citruUut  of  Linnxus  i^^foliit  mvl- 
tiparUiUt  were  formerly  used  medicinally, 
but  now  only  to  re-produce  the  plant. 
Water-melon  is  cooling,  and  somewhat  nu- 
tritious ^  Jnit  so  soon  begins  to  ferment, 
ma  to  prove  highly  noxious  to  some  sto* 
machs,  and  bring  on  spasms,  diarrhxas, 
cholt-ra  morbus,  colics,  Sic. 

CITRUS.  L  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
J*ob^(¥Ulphku    Order,  Icotandria, 

2.  The  name  of  the  lemon.    See  Umon. 

CiTBUs  AURAimuif.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  orange  tree.    See  jturantivm* 

Citrus  mbdici.  The  systematic  mmne 
of  the  lemon-tree.    See  Umon, 

CiTTA.'   A  voracious  appetite. 

CiTTOsiB.     See  ChlorotU. 

Civet'CaU    See  Zibethvm, 

CIVETTA.  (From  •ebet,  Arab.)  Civet. 
An  unctuous  odoriferous  drug  now  only 
used  by  perfumers. 

Clap,    See  Gondrr/uta, 

CLARET.  (ClareUim ;  from  dareo,  to 
i>e  clear.)  A  French  wine,  that  may  be 
g^lven  with  great  advantage,  as  a  tonic  and 
antiseptic,  where  red  port  wine  disagrees 
with  the  patient ;  and  in  typhoid  fevers  of 
children  and  deUcate  females,  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable as  a  common  drink. 

CLiJiKTiTK.  See  Clarei,  Also  a  wine 
impregnated  with  spices  and  sugar,  called 
by  some  Vinum  Mppocrattcum,  A  Ciare' 
turn  purgatorivm^  composed  of  a  vinous  in- 
fusion of  glass  of  antimony  in  cinnamon 
water  with  sugar,  is  mentioned  by  Schroe> 
der. 

CLARDFiCATlO.  The  depuration  of 
any  thing. 

Clary,    A  name  for  the  horminum, 

Clasis.  (From  xxsmi,  to  break.)  Clatma, 
A  fracture. 

Ci^irsTRuir.  (From  daudot  to  shut.) 
Cleithrum  guUuHt.  Any  aperture  which 
has  a  power  of  contracting  itself,  or  closing 
its  orifice  by  any  means,  as  the  passage  of 
the  throat.' 

Claustrum  viBoiKiTATis.    The  hymen. 

CLAUSURA.  (From  dttudo,  to  shut.) 
An  imperforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity  in 
the  body.  Thus  clausura  uteri  is  a  preterm 
natural  imperforation  of  the  uterus ;  clou* 
tura  tubarum  FaUopiarum^  a  morbid  im- 
perforation of  the  Fallopian  tubed^  men* 


tione4  by  Ruysch  as  one  came  of  inf^on- 

dity. 

Clavatio,  (From  tlava^  a  club.)  A 
sort  of  articulation  without  motion,  where 
thb  parts  are,  as  it  were,  driven  in  with  a 
hammer,  like  the  teeth  in  the  sockets.  See 
GomphotU, 

CLAvaiXATVs.  (From  clavuB,  a  wedge.) 
A  specific  name  of  potash,  or  cineres  cla- 
vellati:  and  so  named  firom  the  little 
wedges,  or  billets,  into  which  the  wood 
was  cut  to  make  it. 

CLAVICLE.  (Dim<  of  clavU  t  so  called 
from  its -Resemblance  to  an  ancient  keyO 
Collar-bone.  The  clavicle  is  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  neck,  aiid  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast.  It  extends  across,  fi^m  the 
tip  of  the>  shoulder  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum ;  it  is  a  round  bone,  a  little 
flattened  towards  the  end,  wliich  joins  the 
scapula ;  it  is  curved  like  an '  Italic  8% 
having  Ohe  curve  turned  out  towards  the 
breast ;  it  is  useful,  as  an  arch,  supporting 
the  shoulders,  preventing  them  from  falling 
forwards  upon  the  breast,  and  making  the 
hands  strong  antagonists  to  each  other  ; 
which,  without  this  steadying,  they  could 
not  have  been. 

1.  The  thoracic  end,  that  next  the  ster- 
num, or  what  ma^  be  called  the  inner  head 
of  the  clavicle,  is  round  and  flat,  or  but- 
ton-like ;  and  it  is  received  into  a  suitable 
hollow  on  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum. 
It  is  not  only  like  other  joints  surrounded 
by  a  capsule  or  purse  ;  it  is  further  pro- 
vided with  a  small  moveable  cartilage, 
which,  like  a  friction-wheel  in  machinery, 
saves  the  parts  and  facilitates  the  motions, 
and  moves  continually  an  tlie  clavicle  moves. 

2.  But  the  outward  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  flattened,  as  it  approaches  the  scapula, 
and  the  edge  of  that  natness  is  turned  to  the 
edge  of  the  flattened  acromion,  so  that 
they  touch  bgt  in  one  single  point.  This 
outer  end. of  the  Clavicle,  and  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  acromion,  are  flat- 
tened and  covered  with  a  crust  of  cartilage; 
but  the  motion  here  is  very  slight  and 
quite  insensible ;  they  are  tied  firmly  by 
strong  ligaments ;  and  we  may  consider 
this  as  almost  a  fixed  point ;  for  there  is 
little  motion  of  the  scapula  upon  the  cla- 
vicle ;  but  there  is  much  motion  of  the 
clavicle  upon  tlie  breast,  for  the  clavicle 
serves  as, a  sliaft,  or  axis,  firmly  tied  to  the 
.scapula,  upon  which  the  scapula  moves 
and  turns,  being  connected  with  the  trunk 
only  by  tbiit  single  point,  viz.  the  articu- 
lation of  the  clavicle  with  the  breast- 
bone. 

CiAVicuLiTB.    See  ClamcU. 

CtAVicuLA.     See  CUtvicle, 

Clavis.  (From  daudo,  to  shut.)  The 
same  as  clavicle. 

CLAVUS.  A  nad.  The  sensation  re- 
sembiing  the  driving  a  nail  into  the  head. 
A  fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  may 
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be  covered  b^  one's  thumbs  pying  a  ten- 
sation  like  as  if  a  nail  were  driven  into  the 
part.  Wlicn  connected  with  hysterics,  it 
It  CA^led  clavus  hystericus.  This  lerm  is 
abo  applied  to  corns,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  bead  of  a  nail;  and  to  an 
artificial  palate,  or  diseased  uteruH. 
*  Clavds  histbbicus.    See  Clavus. 

Claws  ocvLoatm.  A  staphyloma,  or 
tumour  on  the  eyelids. 

Clay,     Set^iumhta. 

Clffivers.     See  Aparine. 

CLEimeir.  Clidion.  The  epitliet  of  a 
pastil,  described  by  Galen  and  Faults 
^gineta ;  and  it  is  the  name  also  of  an 
epithem  described  by  j^tius. 

CtuDOXA.  (From  xAAftTctf,  to  close.)  A 
pastiT,  or  torch.    Also  the  clavicula. 

Clbidomastoidsus.  (From  x^uJ'u/uia,,  the 
clavicle,  and  /cMtrowJkioc,  t^he  ma^totdaeus 
muscle.)    See  Stemo-cleidtmaHoidxiu, 

Clbisaora.  (Brom^jtAiic,  the  clayicle, 
and  «t}^f,  a  prey.)  The  gout  in  the  arti- 
culation  of  the  clavicles. 

Cluthbok.  (From  tckufu,  to  shut.) 
See  Clau$trum. 

CLEMATIS.  (From  xyjffML,  a  tendril; 
so  named  from  its  climbing  up  trees,  or 
an^  thing  it  can  fasten  upon  with  it5  ten- 
drils.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Potyandria. 
Ordes,  Pofyginia. 

Clematis  becta.  Tlie  systematic  name 
of  the  upright  virgin's- bower.  See  Flam' 
muia  Jovis.     • 

Clematis  vitalba.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  traveller's-joy.    See  Vitalba, 

Clematitis.    The  same  as  clematis. 

Cleonih  colltbium.  The  :name  of  a 
colly rium  described  by  Celsus. 

Clsokis  GLtTTBir.  An  astringent  for- 
mula of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  white  of 

Clepstora.  (From  jtAtrr*,  to  conceal, 
and  vint^t  water,)  Properly,  an  instrument 
to  measure  time  by  the  dropping  of  water 
through  a  hole,  from  one  vessel  to  another ; 
but  it  is  used  to  express  a  chymical  vessel, 
perforated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  also 
an  instrument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus, 
contrived  to  convey  sufTumigations  to  tlie 
uterus,  in  hysterical  cases. 

Clibatojs.  (Quasi  MoJUfon  from  wt- 
xwt7%  to  conceal.)  A  portable  furnace,  or 
still,  in  which  the  materials  to  be  wrought 
on  are  shut  up. 

Cumactsk.  (From  xxt/xet^et,  to  pro- 
ceed gradually.  The  progression  of  the 
life  of^man.  It  is  usually  divided  into  pe- 
riods of  seven  years. 

Clixaz.  (From  xktfjut^;  to  proceed.) 
A  name  of  some  antidotes,  which,  in  regu- 
lar proportion,  increased  or  diminished 
the  ingredients  of  which  it  was  composed, 
eg.  OutfiLgdryoi  ^jiy  CenraMriigjj.  Of* 
pena$). 


CHmbi»f  hirtknorti  See  ^rktoMils 
tenuis, 

CLLMO\L.  {OhdcHSf  from  kyt^nt  • 
bed.)  Any  thing  concerning  a  bed :  tiiu« 
ctifiical  leetures,  wv.es,  a  cimtcal  physi- 
cian, 5cC. ;  wiiicii  niean  lecturer  given  at 
Hie  bpd  Mide,  observations  taken  from  pa- 
tients wticn  in  bed,  a  physician  who  visits 
his  putienis  in  ttelr  bed;  &r. 

CLINOID.  (Ch/undewt  /  from  *xjw.  a 
bed,  and  Wc(,  (^semblance.)  Resembling 
a  bed.  Thefour  processes  surrounding  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  sphxnoid  bone  are  so 
called)  of  which  two  are  anterior,  and  two 
posterior. 

CLiifoxASToinius,  A  corruption  of  clei* 
domastoideus.  ,•  ^ 

Clisrus.  A  chymical  term  denoting  mi- 
neral compound  spirits;  but  antimony  is 
considered  as  the  basis  clyssi  A'  spirit  of 
antinomy  is  called  clyssus.  " 

CiiToBiDis  Muacuius.  See  Erector  ctitO' 
ridit, 

CLITORIS.  (From  «xii»,  to  enclose,  op 
hide ;  because  it  is  hid  by  the  labia  piiden- 
dorum.)  Columella.  A  small  glandiform 
body,  like  a  penis  in  miniature,  and,  lifee 
it,  covered  with  a  praepuce,  or  fore-skin. 
It  ie  situated  above  the  nymphac,  and  before 
the  opening  of  the  urinary  passage  of  wo- 
men. ^  Anatomy  has  discovered,  that  the 
clitoris  is  composed,  like  the  penis,  of  a 
cavernous  substance,  and  of  a  glans,  whidi 
has  no  perforation,  but  is,  like  that  of  the 
penis,  exquisitely  sensible.  The  clitoris  it 
the  principal  seat  of  pleasure :  during  coi- 
tion it  is  distended  with  blood,  and  after 
the  vetiereal  orgasm  it  becomes  flaccid  and 
falls.  Instances  have  occurred,  where  the 
clitoris  was  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  the 
female  to  have  venereal  oommerce  with 
others  ;  and,  la  Paris,  this  fact  was  made  a 
public  exhibition  of  to  the  faculty.  Women 
thus  formed  appear  to  partake,  in  their  ge- 
neral form,  less  of  the  female  cliaracter,  and 
are  termed  hermaphrodites.  The  clitoris 
of  children  is  larger,  in  proportion,  than  in 
full-grown  women:  it  of\en  projects  be* 
•  >nd  the  external  l.J}ia  at  birth. 

CtiTOBiBMus.  (From  k>m']o^ic.)  A  mor* 
bid  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

CLONIC.  (From  uxofut^  to  move  to  and 
fro.)     Spamd  clonicL    See  Convulsion, 

Clottodss.  (From  xAoriw,  to  agitate.) 
A  strong  unequal  pulse. 

C/ot«e  bark.    See  Cassia  caryophyllata. 

Clave  gilUflower.  See  CaryophyUum  ru- 
brunt, 

.  Clove  July  JUnoer,     See  CaryophyUum  rU" 
brum. 

Clove  pink.    See  CaryophyUum  rubrum, 

dove.     See  CaryophyUum  aromaticum. 

CLUNESIA.  (From  clunes^  the  but- 
tocks.)  Proctalgia,  An  inflammation  of 
the  buttocks. 

CLUSIA.      (So  called  in    memory  of 
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Gharlet  Clinuus,  an  emineDi  botanbt)  The 
flame  of  a  gpenus  of  plants  in  the  Liiinaean 
•X^tenK  Class,  Potygotma.  '  Order,  Mrnice- 
tin,    Balsam-tree. 

Glitita  bluthsria.  The  sjTstematic  name 
of  tbe  trae  which  was  suppo^  to  afford 
thecascariila  bark.' 

CLUYTfA.  (Named  after  Cluyt,  and 
gtenerallv  i^peWdutnu.)  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  pfanlB  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Dioecia.    Order,  Chftumdrku 

Clvdoh.  (KauApt.)  a  fluctuation  and 
flatuleney  in  the  stomach. 

CxTFBAus.  (From  cbfpeut^ '  a  shield.} 
Formed  like  a  shield,  hence  cartilago'cly- 
pealis. 

Cltsmus.  Clytma.  (From  xM/fai^  to  Wash.) 
A  rfyster. . 

CiTSBiTB.  dliftt«.  A  term  anciently 
used  by  the  chyraists  for  ntedicines  made 
b^  the  re-union  of  different  prineiples,  as 
oil,  salt,  and  spirit,  by  long  digestion ;  but 
it  is  not  now  practised,  and  the  term  is  al- 
most lost 

CiTSsvB  AMTixoirn.  Cbfuut  mineraUt. 
A  weak  acid  of  sulphur. 

Cltstbb.  {Cfytterium,  Erom  jiA(/f«^  t0 
cleanse.)    A  glysier. 

€vxMiA.  Any  part  connected  with  the 
tibia. 

^  CxxxoDACTfLJBirs.  (From  aw/tw,  the 
tibia,  and  ^«e»7«X6f,  a  fin^r,  or  toe.)  A 
muscle  whose  ox^ipn  is  in  the  tibia^  and 
whose  insertion  is  in  the  toes.  Its  office  is 
to  elevate  the  toes.  See  Exteutar  digitorum 
langiu, 

C^Efiis.  (Prom  jcFoa,  to  scratch.)  Cne^ 
ma.  Cnetmoi.  A  pa'mfiil  itchinjj  of  any 
part. 

Cb^iciubon.  (From  Kmut,  cnicus,  et  tXMOf, 
oil.)  Oil  made  of  the  seeds  of  cnicus.  Its 
virtues  are  the  same  with  those  of  ricinus, 
but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Cvic0s.  (From  xr^^,  to  scratch.)  The 
plant  used  bv  ffippocriiies  by  this  name,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  carthamus ;  but  modem 
botanists  exclude  it  from  tbe  species  of  tliis 
plant. 

Cncus  STLVKSTBis.  The  Carduut  bene^ 
dietus, 

CniDii  COCCI.    See  Coceospudia. 

Chidu  oraita.    See  Coccnspndia, 

Cnidosis.  (Prom  «?#/»,  the  nettle.)  An 
itching  sensation,  such  as  is  perceived  by 
the  nettle.    A  dry  ophthaUny. 

Cnipotbs.     An  itching. 

Cirisxos.    See  Cnem, 

CiryxA.  (From  »wm»,  to  scrape,  or  grate.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  rasure,  punc- 
iVLT^,  or  vellication :  also  the  same  as  cnes- 
mos,  or  cnesis. " 

COAGULANTIA.  (From  coas^lo,  to 
incrassate,  or  curdle.)  Such  medicines  as 
coagulate  the  blood  and  juices  flowing 
from  it 

COAGULABtJfi  LTMt'a  I^pha 
^wgttkMIU*    This  subf tance  has  a  great 
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afllnity  to  the  white  of  eggs.  It  is  a 
component  part  of  the  serum  of  the  human 
blood.  It  may  be  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities  by  stirring  tbe  serum  about  with 
a^tick,  when  it  adheres  to  its  sides.  In 
cert&in  diseased  actions  it  is  seperated  fifom 
the  blood,  and  u  oflen  found  in  very  con-  • 
siderable  quantities .  in  the  circumscribed 
cavities  of  the  body.  It  has  neither  taste 
nor 'smell »  it  always  possesses  a  white  and 
opake  colour ;  ia  of  a  glutinous  consistence, 
and>  if  dried  bv  a  gentle  heat,  becomes 
homy.  Its  presence  is  detected  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  diluted  tnineral  acids.  See 
also  Albwiien. 

COAGULATION.  {Cin^daiiog  From 
con,  and  ojv,  to  drive  together.  >  The  se- 
paration of  the  glutinous  or  viscid  particles, 
contained  in  any  fluid,  frim  the  more  tbin 
and  not coagulable  particles:  thus,  when 
milk  curdles^  the  coagulable  particles  form 
the  curd  ;  and  when  acids  are  tlirown  into 
any  fluid  containing  coagulable  particles, 
tbey  form  what  is  called  a  coagtUum. 

OO AG  ULUM.  A  term  applied  frequents 
ly  to  blood  and  other  fluids,  when  they  as- 
sume a  jelly-like  consistency. 

CoAODLUM  ALUMiHis,  This  IS  msdc  by 
beating  the  while  of  eggs  with  a  little  alum, 
until  it  forms  a  coi^lum.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  an  efficacious  application  to  re- 
laxations of  the  conjunctive  membrane  of 
the  eye. 

CoALTKiix.«  FKBREs.  (From  COW,  aud 
ahermii,  aitemaie.)  Fevers  meniioned  by 
Belini,  which  he  describes  as  two  fevers 
aflTectii^i^  the  same  patient,  ^nd  tlie  parox- 
ysm of  one  approaching  as  that  of  the  other 
subsides. 

CoABCTATio.  (From  coarcto,  to  straiten.) 
The  contraction,  or  dimunition  of  any  thing. 
Applied  to  the  pulse,  it  means  a  iMsening 
in  number* 

CoAHjicuLATio.  (Froiji  con,  and  articu" 
latio,  an  aiticulation.)  That  sort  of  articu- 
lation which  lias  manifest  motion. 

COBALT.  Cadnda  metaltica.  A  meUl 
that  has  nev^r  been  found  pure  in  nature. 
We  meet  with  it  almost  always  either  in 
the  Bate  of  an  oxyd  j  alloyed  with  other 
metals  in  the  form  of  a  sulpliuret ;  or  com- 
bined with  an  acid' 

Cobalt  in  the  state  of  an  oxvd  forms  tbe 
black  cobalt  ore.  This  ore  is  found  in  Ger- 
many, either  in  powder  of  a  bbck  or  CTcy 
colour,  or  in  compact  masses.  In  the  last 
form,  it  exitibits  at  its  fracture,  rose  colour- 
ed spots.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
thb  ore. 

-  Cobalt,  alloyed  with  othcT  metals,  forms 
tbe  dull  white  cobalt  ore.  In  this  ore,  which 
occurs  eitlier  amorphous  or  crystalized, 
cobalt  is  united  to  iron  and  arsenic.  The 
colour  of  this  ore,  when  f)*esh  broken,  is 
white  or  blueish-grey,  sometimes  with  a 
shade  of  fed.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre.  Its 
texture  ia  compact.  Cobalt,  united  to 
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sulphur,  fbms  the  white  Cobalt  ore,  II  i« 
met  with  in  masses,  or .  chrisUUizcd  in 
cubes,  dodecahedn,  snd  ocUhednu  Its 
colour  is  a  un-wliile,  sometimes  reddish- 
yello«r.  Cobalt  combined  with  arsenic 
acid  finrms  the  red  cobalt  ore,  arseniate  %f 
cobalt.  It  is  found  in  masses  of  various 
*  shapes.  Its  colour  is  red,  mcUninf^  to 
orange. 

Cobalt,  when  19  a  pure  state».is  of  a  steel- 
grey  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red^  an^  a  fine 
close  grain.  It  has  a  granulated  fracture. 
Mid  is  easily  broken  uid  ^pulverised.  Its 
specific  weight  is  between  7.700  and  7.811. 
It  requires*  very  inteilte  heat  for  its  fusion, 
nearly  equal  to  that  necessaiy  to  melt  cast- 
iron.  Vmen  heated  in  contact  with  the  air, 
it  ozydatei(  )>efore  fiision.  Phosphorus  ren* 
ders  it  very  fusible,  and  converts  it  into  a 
phosphuret.  It  unites  to  sulphur  with  difB- 
culty,  but  verv  well  with  the  alkatine  sul- 
phurets  by  fusion.  When  alloyed  witli  me* 
tals  it  renders  them  eranulated,  rigid,  and 
brittle.  It  is  attacked  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  acids,  and  unites  with  the  boracic 
acid.  Its  solutions  indifferent  acids  become 
green  when  heated ;  and  fitnn  this  proper- 
ty, it  is  used  as  an  ink,  which,  when  writ- 
ten with  on  paper,  is  invisible,  but  becomes 
visible  when  gently  heated,  and  disappears 
when  cold.  It 'takes  fire  in  oxvgenated 
muriatic  acid  g^as.  It  colours  glass  of  a 
'fine  blue.  It  tmites  with  platina,  gold,  iron, 
ni^el,  copper  and  arsenic,  by  fusion ;  but 
silver,  lead,  bismuth,  and  mercury,  refuse  to 
unite  with  it  in  the  dry  way.  In  its  purest 
siate,  it  is  not  only  obedient  to  the  magnet, 
but,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  Miiie 
experiments  made  by  Kohl  and  Wenael,  it 
may  even  receive  a  magnetical  attractive 
power. 

Nitrate  of  potash  oxydates  cobalt  readi- 
ly. It  detonates  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer, 
when  mixed  with  oxygenated  muriate  of 
potash.  It  produces  fine  colours  Hi  porce- 
lain, enamels,  Artificial  f^ems,  &c. 

COBHAM  AVATF.US.  Weak  saline 
pur^ng  waters  at  Coblmni. 

COBRA  DE  CAPELLO.  (From  cobra, 
the  head,  or  covering.  Span.)  Crotahu 
horrUkko  of  Linnxus.  The  rattle-snake; 
the  stone  out  of  whose  head  i^  sand  to  be  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  venomoiu  ani- 
mals. 

CocCA  C9IDIA.    See  Granacniflia. 
CoccAHiUM.    (From  mmiov,  a  berr}\)    A 
very  small  pilL 

COCCI ^^SLLA.  (Dim.  from  coccuo,  a 
berry ;  from  its  resemblance  to  n  berrj-.) 
Coccinilla.  Ficuo  Indig  gratia.  ScarabaO' 
hu  h^ewuopbericut.  CochineHfera  cochinUku 
Cocctto  Americanuo,  CochineUe.  Coccuo  hi- 
dicuo  tbtctotiuo.  Cochineal.  The  female 
of  a  species  of  insect  called  Cocctu  cactif 
that  is  found  on,  and  collected  in  South 
America,  from  the  Opuntia,  or  Indian  fig- 


tree.  It  posiesifi  «timulatili|(.  qualities. 
9nd  is  ordtfed  by  the  College  in  the  tiito^ 
tura  cardamom  compooita  and  cmckomit 
compoeita  /  but  most  probably,  on  account 
of  the  beauti^  red  colour  which  it  imparts 
to  them. 
Cocco»mALSAJcvK.    The  fruit  of  the  true 


CoccooaniA.  Chxma  cmdku  Cocci  cmi' 
dO,  The  seeds  of  the  Z>apAiief«MereM«i«re 
so  termed.  They  ace  violently  purgative. 
See  ilfexefwrai. 

Coccos.    See  Orana  cfiidia, 

Coccuu  IxDi  AKexAiici.  The  pip^ 
Jamajcense. 

COCCUtUS  INDUS.  Bim  of  «<u«c 
a  berr>'.)  CteMt  AMtK^rtit.  CoeeuUt  ^fkima^ 
rum.  Qocci  Orientaieo.  The  hem  ao  catted 
is  ru^Nis  and  kidney-shaped,  and  ooiltaina 
a  white  nucleus ;  it  is  the  produce  of  the 
Menioperwmm  coccuImo  ,•  fo/Oo  cordatio^  retm^ 
m  tmntronutU  i  cmiir^a^s,  of  Linnsua. 
is  brought  from  Makbarand  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  poisonous  if  SMrallowed,  brin^inr  on  a 
nausea,  finntiiig  and  convulsion.  Mixed  with 
paste  it  stupi&s  fishes,  so  that  they  willise 
on  the  water,  and  not  attempt  to  escape 
ficom  the  hand  that  Ukes  theoL  The  bexriee 
possess  an  inebriating  quality ;  and  are  sop* 
posed  to  impart  that  power  to  most  of  the 
London  porter. 

CoocuM  BAPucuM.  A  nsmc  for  cher- 
mes. 

COCCUS.  The  name,  in  entomology»  of 
a  tribe  of  insects. 

Coccus  CACTI.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cochineaf  animal.  See  Cocdnella. 
•  COCCYGEUS.  iCoecg^^euo,  sc  muocubtot 
from  aoaavf :  because  it  is  inserted  into  the 
coccyx.)  lochiO'Cocigien  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  OS  coccygis,  situated  within 
the  pelvis.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  spinous  |)rocess  of  the  ischium, 
and  covers  the  inside  of  the  sacro4sch'uitic 
ligament:  from  this  narrow  begmnini^  it 
gniduaUy  increases  to  form  a  thin  fleshy 
oelly,  interspersed  with  tendinous  fibre*. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the  ot 
sacrum,  and  near  the  whole  length  of  the 
OS  coccygis,  laterally.  Its  use  is  to  support 
and  move  the  os  ooccvgis  forwards,  and  to 
tie  it  more  firmly  to  the  sacrum. 

COCCYGIS  OS.  (From  iuuu»^,  the 
cuckoo,  whose  bill  it  is  said  to  represent.) 
Cauda.  Osm  oacri  acumen.  Coccjfx,  This 
bone  b  a  small  appendage  to  the  point  of 
the  sacrum,  terminating  this  inverted  co- 
lumn with  an  acute  pointy  and  found  in 
very  difibrent  coiiditiena  in  the  several 
stages  of  life.  In  the  child,  it  is  merely 
cartilagie,  and  we  can  find  no  point  of 
bones  during  youth,  it  is  ossifying  into 
distinct  bones,  which  continue  moveable 
upon  each  other  till  manhood;  then  the 
separate  bones  gradually  tmite  lirith  csich 
other,  80  as  to  form  one  cooical  bone, 
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with  balgihgs  and  maiks  of  l!ie  piccei  of 
which  it  was  ori|finally  composed;  but 
stiir  the  last  booe  cbntinuAs  to  move  upon 
the  joint  of  the  sacrum,  till,  in  lidyanced 
yeari,"it  it  at  last  firmly  united ;  later  in 
women  thaQ  in  men,  with  whom  it  is  often 
fixed  at  twenty  or  twenty-five.  It  is  not, 
like  (fie  08  sacrum,  fiat,  but  of  a  roundish 
form,  convex  without,  and  concave  in* 
wards :  formin?  with  the  sacrum  the  lowest 
p«rt  of  the  pelvis  behind.  It  has  no  holes 
like  the  sacnim;  has  no  communication  with ' 
the  spinal  canal,  and  transmits  no  nerv^  ; 
but  points  forivards  to  support  the  lower, 

Eirts  of  the  rectum ;  thus  it  contracts  tlie 
wer  opening' of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  support 
eflf^tually  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  womb » 
and  yet  continues  so  rfioveablc  in  women, 
as  to  recede  in  time  of  Jabour,  allpwin^  the 
head  of  the  child  to  pass. 

COCCYX.  (Ktfuw^,  the  cuckoo.)  See 
Cocofgu  M.  Also  the  part  in  which  the  os 
ct>ccygis  is  pbced. 

CocBiA.  (From  M;^a(«,  to  turn  or  make 
round.)  An  ancient  name  of  some  oflicinal 
pills. 

Cochineal,    See  GoedneUa. 

COCHLEA.  (From  mx»(^  to  turn 
round.)  A  cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  rc- 
•embline  the  shell  of  a  snail,  m  \^hich  are 
ofoservea,  the  modhhu,* or  nuideuBt  extend- 
ing f^m  its  basis  to  the  apex^  the  tcala  tym" 
fiani,  9cala  resHbuH^  and  tpiral  lamina. 

CotBLUL  TE2RESTBI8^    ScC  lAmOX. 

COCHLEARE.  (F^  eockiea,  a  cockle, 
wfiose  shell  its  bowl  represents.)  A  spoon- 
fill.  In  prescriptions  it  is  sometimes  ab- 
bfeviatea  thus,  coch.  Cochleare  magnum,  i» 
a  table-spoon ;  cochleatv  metUutn^  a  dessert 
or  pftp-spoon ;  and  cochleare  mimmwHt  a  tea- 
spoon. 

COCHLEA  RlX.  (From  cochleare,  a 
spoon;  so  called  firom  its  resemblance.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Tetrudynama.  Or* 
der,  SUicuhea. 

CocHLXABXA  ARMOEAciA.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  horse-radish.  See  Ji&pha^ 
nut  nutieamu, 

Coc]ii.tAmiA  noRTBifsis.  Lbmoo  scurvy- 
grass.  This  indigenous  plant,  Cochleaiia 
^jficlnaSe  of  Linnaeus  i^foiUt  radicaUbue 
eerdato-eubrotutuKa  f  caulhme  oMongie  nUh 
unuathf  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  me- 
dicinal qualities.  Its  expressed  juice  has 
been  long  considered  as  the  most  effectual 
of  the  scorbutic  plants. 

CocHLXARiA  omciirALis.  The  syste- 
matic nam^  of  tJie  lemon-iscufvy-gprass.  See 
C^chlearia  horleneie. 

CocBoiTB.  (Fi*om  M;^cea,  to  turn  round.) 
Galen  explains  this  to  be  the  juncture  of 
the  ischium,  near  the  seat,  or  breech; 
whence,  says  he,  all  the  adjacent  parts 
about  the  seat  are  called  by  the  same 
name.    Hesychios  tays,  that  cochone  is  the 


part  of  the  spine  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
OS  sacrum. 

COCOS.  (So  called  from  the  Portuguese 
coco,  OP  coquen,  the  three  holes  at  the  end 
of  the  cocoa^mit  shell,  giving  it  the  resem- 
blance of  a  monkey's  head.)  The  name  of 
a  gentfs  of  pUnts  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
CUss,  Momecia.  Order,  Hexondria,  •  The 
cocoa-nut  tree. 

Cocos  KfrctrxBAi  '  The  systemaUc 
name  of  the  plant  whose  fruit  is  the  cocoa- 
nut 

Cocos  BUTTRACXA.  Thc  Systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  palm 
oil. 

Coonov.  (From  esgiM,  lo  boil.)  Con- 
coction. Digesiion.  In  a  medical,  sense, 
signifies  that  alteration,  whatever  it  be,  or 
however  occasioned,  which  is  made  in  the 
crude  matter  of  a  dutempei^  whereby  it  is 
either  fitted  for  a  dischar^,  or  rendered 
harmless  to  the  body.  This  is  often  broujg;ht 
about  by  nature  ;  that  is,  bv  (he  vis  viiae, 
or  the  disposittou  or  natural  tendency  of 
the  matter  itself,  or  else  by  proper  reme- 
dies,'which~may  so  alter  its  buik»  figure, 
cohesion,  or  give  it  a  particular  determi* 
nation,  so  as  to  prevent  any  fiirther  ill  e& 
fects,  or  drive  it  quite  out  of  the  bodv. 
And,  that  time  of  a  disease  wherein  this 
action  is  performing,  is  called  its  state  of 
coction. 

CocvsTu.    The  name  (or  courbariL 

CoDocxLB.  (From  tutfiA,  a  bulb,  and 
jwaj»,  a  tumour.)    A  bubo.   . 

ConooA  PALA.    See  Concern  cortex, 

CoscAUs.  (From  cacum,  the  blind  gut, 
through  wluch  it  nms.)  A  vein,  being  a 
branch  from  the  concave  side  of  the  vena 
mesaraica. 

C<Bi<A.  (From  JcM^or,  hollow.)  The  hol- 
low pits  above,  and  sometimes  below  the 
eyes.  The  hollow  paru  at  the  bottom  of 
the  feet. 

CocLiA.  (From  sMXof,  hollow^  A  cavi« 
ty  in  any  part  of  tlie  body.  The  beUy. 
The  womb. 

CCBLI AC  ARTERY.  (C«&icu#,  belong- 
ing  to  the  belly ;  from  MOjet,  the  belly.) 
Jrteria  cmUactu  The  first  branch  given  oft 
from  the  aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo« 
men.  It  sends  branches  to  the  diaphragm^ 
stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  duodenum^  omen- 
tum,-and  spleen. 

CELIAC  PASSIOJf.  {Cmliaeut,  be- 
longing to  the  belly  ;  from  xuhUL,  the  belly.) 
Cnlica  Chfloea.  C»Uca  lactea.  There  are 
very  great  differences  among  physiciaiM» 
concerning  tlie  nature  of  this  diseaae. 
Sauvag^  says  it  is  a  chronic  flux,  in  whiA 
tlie  aliment  is  discharged  half  dieted.  I)r. 
CuUeti  considers  it  as  a  species  of  diar- 
rboea,  and  mentions  it  in  his  third  and 
fourth  species,  under  the  terms  mucosa^ 
chylosa,  lactea;  making  the  purulenta  only 
symptomatic     See  IHarrhma.     It  ia  at- 
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tended  with  great  pains  in  the  ttomaeh, 
reiemblinjf  the  priclcing  6f  pins;  rumbling 
tnd  flatus  in  the  intestines ;  white  stools, 
because  deprived  of  bile  ;  while  the  patient 
becomes  weak  and  lean. 

CfELOMA.  (From  KOiXcf,  hollow.)  An 
ulcer  in  tliC  tunica  comes  of  ttie  eye. 

CffiLOSTOMiA.  (From  koskos,  ho)l(Hr,  and  ' 
ro/uat,' the  mouth.)  A  deKci  in  speaking, 
when  a  person's  speech  in  obscured  by 
sounding  as  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  a 
cavern. 

CsHOLOoiA.  (From  «Mrof»  common,  and 
xe^^,  discourse.^  A  consulla^iour  or  com- 
mon consideration  of  a  disease,  by  two  or 
more  physicians. 

Cobh6tk8.  (From  xonot,  common.)  llie 
physicians  of  the  methodic  sect  asserted 
that  all.  diseases  amse  from  relaxation, 
stricture,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  TheiC 
were  called  canoigt,  viz.  what  diseases 
haye  in  common. 

CcBRULKca  Luns.  The  sulphate  of  cop- 
per.    See  Saipha9  cupru 

CsTt.  (Proip  xfi/utfi,  to  lie  down.)  A 
bed,  or  couch»  fiir  a  sick  person. 

COFPEA.  (The  true  name  is  Cajp^ 
from  Caffa,  the  province  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, where  the  tree  p^ws  spontaneously  in 
great  abundance.)  The  name  of  a  (i^nus 
of  plants  in  the  linnatan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria,  Order,  Monngyrda^  The  cof- 
fee-tree. 

COFFEE.  (Frem  kofuafit  a  mixing  to- 
gether, Hcbr.  J  so  called  fi'om  tlic  pleasant 
potation  which  is  made  from  iis  berry.) 
Jasndnum  Jtrabicum.  Choava.  The  seeds 
of  the  Coffea  AraUca  ;  fioribu9  guitifuefiiSt, 
lUtpermii  of  Linnaeus.  The  coifee-tree  is 
cultivated  in  Arabia,  Pertia^  the  East  In- 
dies, the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  several  parts 
of  America.  Good  Turkey  Coffee  is  bv  fer 
the  most  salutary  of  all  liquors  drunk  at 
meal-time.  It  possesses  nervine  snd  ad- 
stringent  quHlities,  and  may  be  drunk  with 
advantage  at  all  times,  except  when  there 
is  bile  in  the  stomach.  It  is  saUl  to  be  a 
good  antidote  agsinst  i^n  ovtr-dosc  of  opium, 
and  to  relieve  obsiinatc  spasmodic  asthmas. 
For  the  litter  purpose,  the  coflfee  ought  to 
be  of  the  best  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and 
made  very  strong,  iinmedialely  after  grind- 
ing it.  Sir  John  Prlngle  commonly  oi-der- 
cd  one  ounce  for  a  dose ;  which  is  to  be 
repeated  fresh,  after  the  interval  rif  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour ;  and  which  h*  di- 
rected to  be  taken  without  mdk  or 
sugar. 

If  coffee  be  dnink  WJirm  within  an  hour 
uftjir  dinner,  it  is  of  singular  use  to  those 
who  have  head-ach,  from  weukness  in  the 
atoroach,  contracted  by  sedentary  habits, 
close  attention,  or  accidental  drunkenness. 
It  is  of  service  when  the  digestion  is  weak; 
and  persons  afflicted  with  the  sick  jiead- 
ach  are  much  benefited   by  its  use,  in 


sdnte  hf^ancet,  thoitth  this  effect  is  by  09 
means  uniform.  Coffee  is  often  imitated, 
by^roasting  rye  «irith  au  few  almonchk 

CoFVBV  .\BAaicA.  The  plant  which  •af- 
fords coffee,     ^ee  Cqfec. 

COHF-SION.  (From  con,  and  Ureo,  to 
stick  together.)  Fit  cohxti&nif.  Vit  mdlut* 
rioni;  Vu  attractionu.  That  force  in  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  whereby  they  are  connected 
in  such  a  Way  that  they  resist  any  attempt 
towards  their  removal  or  separation.  It  is 
.i|  species  of  attraction.    See  Mtractio/u 

CofLOBATioir.  (A  term  invented  bj 
F^racelsu*.)^.  C^hoiati^.  Coh^Uunu  G>. 
hoph.  The  ancient  chymists  use  this  term 
to  signify  the  disxination  of  a  flr.id  poured 
afredi  upon  a  substance  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  upon  which  it  waA  before  distilled, 
and  rep^tihg  this  operation,  seyernl  times, 
to  make  it  more  efficaeious.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  vessel  called  pelican  was  em- 
ployed, 

CoHOL.  {CohoL  Heb.)  Caatellus  says 
this  word  i»  uped  in  Avicenna,  to  express 
dry  coliyria  for  the  eyes,  in  fine  powder. 

CoiLiMA.  (From  kmxm,  the  boueLs.)  A 
sudden  swelling  of  the  belly  from  wind* 

Cquostomia.  (From  mixoc,  hollow,  and 
ro/u4t,  the  mouth.)  A  defect  of  speaking, 
firom  the  palate,  or  through  the  nose. 

CoiiTDicAKTiA.  (From  con^  and  indieo, 
to  indicate.)  Signs,  or  symptoms,  are 
called  coindicant,  when,  besides  the  usual 
incidental  appearances,  there  occiu*  others, 
as  age,  habit «  seaso%  8cc. 

Coir  A. '  A  name  for  the  terra  .Japo- 
nic:). 

COITUS.  (From  coeo,  to  go  together.) 
The  conjunction  of  the  male  and  female  in 
the  act  of  procreation. 

Cola.   (From  luixor,  a  joint.)    The  joints. 

CoLATomiA  LACTSA.  AsiTUC  says  they 
were  formerly  called  glands,  and  are  situ- 
ated in  the  third  and  internal  tunic  of  the 
uterus,  and,  that  they  are  vesiculo-vascular 
bodies. 

CoLikTORivw.  (From  colo^  to  strain.)  A 
strainer  of  any  kino. 

CoLATURB.  (From  cofo,  to  strain.)  A 
filtered  or  stnuned  liqi^on 

CoLCAQ,UAHurrL.  An  American  plant, 
commended  in  palsies  and  uterine  disor- 
ders, according  to  Ray. 

COLCES  TRENSIS  AQUA.  Colchester 
water.  This  mineral  water  is  of  the  bitter 
purging  kind,  similar  to  that  of  Epsom,  but 
not  so  strong. 

COLCHICUM.  (From  CoIcMt,  a  city  of 
Armenia  ;  wliere  this  plant  is  supposed  to 
have  been  common.)  1.  The  nsme  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  ClasJ, 
Mexandria.  Order,.  Trigynia,  Meadow- 
saffron. 

2.  The  pharroacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  raeadow-saffron.  Colehicum  ou- 
tumnak    of    Linnsus  >-;/Unt  pUmU  Ian- 
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c9olmu  §Mai9.  A  ii0Mrt  of  EufitaH 
The  tensible  qualities  of  the  Mb  root 
•pe  ?ery  various,  according  to-  the 
place  of  growth  and  season  of  the  yeiu*. 
In  autumn  it  is  almost  inert,  but  ^i  the 
banning  of  .summer  highlyatrid;  hence 
some  have  found  it  to  be  a  corrosive  poison, 
whikt  others  have  eaten  it  in  considerabVe 
quanti^,  without  experiencing'  any  efl^ct. 
When  It  is  pos86$atd  of  acrimony,  tliis  is  of 
the  same  nature  wkh  that  of  garlic  and 
some  other  plants,  and  it  is  purely  dp* 
stnycd  by  drjing. '  The  Geripan  phy- 
Bicians  have  celebrated  its  virtues  as  diu- 
retic, ii>  bydrothorax  and  other  dropsies ; 
and  in  France  it  continues  to  be  a  i)lvour- 
ite  remedy  <  but  it  is,  nev^rthelesst  in  this 
country  unsuccessful,  and  at  best  a  very 
uncertain  remedy.  The  expressed  juice  is 
used,  in  Alsace,  to  destroy  vermin  in  the 
heads  of  children.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  colchicum  are,  Syr.  Colch.  A(\tum. 
£din.  Pliarm.  The  oxymel  colclftci  of  the 
former  London  pharmacopoeia  is  now 
nnoitted,  and  the  acetuin  colohici  ordered 
in  its  room ;  the  Collegfc  observing  that 
the  honey  may  easily  be  added  extempo. 
rani^usly,  if  it  be  thought  requisite.  The 
following  is  the  formula  fiC  the  present 
London  Pharm.'  for  prepanng  the  acetum 
colchici,  or  vinegar  of  meadow-safirou : 
Take  of  meadaw-saffron  root  sliced,  an 
ounce ;  acetic  acid,  a  pint  i  proof  spirit,  a 
fluid-ounoe.  Macerate  the  meadow-saffron 
root  in  the  vinegar,  in  a  covered  glass  ves- 
sel, for  twenty^K)nr  hours  ;  then  prrss  out 
the  liquor  an4S  set  it  by,  that  the  feculen- 
cies  may  subside ;  lastlv,  add  the  spirit  to 
the  clear  liquor.    The  dose  is  from  ^ss  to 

CoLcniGux  AUTOMXiLS.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cqmmon  meadow*safrron.  See 
Cokhicum^ 

CoLCKicuM  ILLTSTCUM.  The  plant  sup- 
posed to  aflfbrd  the  htrmodactyh.  See  Her- 
modactylm*.  ^ 

CoLCHicux  Zx|LAivicqM.  See  t  Zeth- 
aria. 

CouJOTBAB-  vrrRiOLi.  Chaldtiu  The 
remains  of  calcined  martial  vitriol. 

GOLD.  A  privation  of  heat.  It  is  nothing 
positive,  but  somewhat  of  tlte  negative 
kind.  The  human  body  contains  within 
itself,  as  lon^  as  it  is  living,  a  principle  of 
warmth  ;  if  9^y  other  body,  being  in  con- 
tact nith  it,  does  al  tlie  same  lime  impart 
to  it  moi-ff  caloric  or  heat  than  it  obtains, 
from  the  human  body,  il  is  said  to  be 
warm  ;  but  if  it  receives  from  the  human 
body  more  heat  than  it  remits,  it  is  said  to 
be  cold. 

A  cold  b  a  popular  name  also  for  a  catar- 
rhous  affection  of  the  nostrils,  .throat,  and 
fauces.    See  Caiarrku9. 

COLD  AFFUSION.  A  process  Ibr- 
loerly  practised  by  pbysicians,  but  latelv 
intfoducad  fay  Dr.  Currie^  of  liferpoo^ 


m  the  trefttmcnt  of  typhus  fevtr,  and  wbidi 
appears 'to  possess  a  uniformity  of  success, 
which  We  look  for  in  vain  in  almost  any 
otben,  branch  of  medical  practice.  Tmt 
remedy  consists  merely  in  plscing  the  pa- 
tient in  a  bathing-tub,  or  other  convenient 
vessel,  and  pouring  a  pailful  of  cold  water 
upon  his  body;  after  which  he  is  wiped 
dry,  and  again  put  to  bed.  It  should  be 
noted, 

J  Firft^  That  it  is  ^ht  fern  cmua^mu  fiver 
in  which  the  cold  affusion  b  to  be  employ- 
isd.  The  firsttymptoms  of  which  are  a  dull 
tiead-ach,  with  restlessness  and  shiverinr ; 
paint  in  the  b«ck,  and  all  over  the  body,  t&e 
toi^^  foul,  with  great  ppostrfttion  of 
strength ;  the  head^aoh  becoming  mors 
acute,  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  the  ther- 
mometer, 102^  to  105^  ot  more ;  general 
rei^lessness,  increasing  to  delirium,  parti- 
cularly ia  the  night. 

,  SecoruUy^  That  it  is  in  lie  earfy  sft^fv  •/ 
the  diMeoMe  we  must  en^loy  the  temefdy ; 
and  generally  In  th$  tiafe  ^thegr^tett  kimt 
and  exacerbation* 

T/urtUy,  It  b  nsf^riem^  nm  immermnf  that 
must  be  employed. 

Sinc^  the  first  publication  of  Dr.  Carrie's 
work,  the  practice  of  affusion  has  been 
extended  throughout  England «  and  its  effi- 
cacy has  been  establbhed  m  some  stages  of 
the  disiease,  ftom  which  the  author  had 
originally  proscribed .  the  practice  of  it. 
Onp  of  the  cautionary  injunctions  which 
had  been  given  for  the  affusion  of  cold  wa- 
ter in  fever  was,  never  to  emphy  it  in  coma 
vfhere  the  patient  hadatena^  ofchiltineteupon 
Aim, 'even  if  the  thermometer,  applied  to 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  indicated  a  preter- 
natural deipree  of  heat.  In  his  last  edition 
of  Reports,  however.  Dr.  Currie  has  g^ven 
the  particulars  of  a  case  of  thbdetcriptioiu 
in  whidi  the  cold  affusion  was  so  managed 
as  to  produce  a  successful  event. 

In  fevers  arieing  fivm,  er  acemnpanied 
Ay,  topical  iirflamm(Uimit  his  experience  does 
not  justify  the  use  of  cold  affusion ;  though 
in  n  f^rcAi  variety  of  these  cases,  the  warm 
affusion  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
••  And,"  says  he,  ♦<  though  I  have  used  the 
cold  affui^ion  in  some  instances,  so  late  ss 
the  twetfih  or  fourteenth  dsy  of  contagious 
fever,  with  safety  and  success,  yet  it  can 
only  be  employed,  at  this  advanced  period, 
in  the  instances  in  whicli  tlie  heat  keeps  up 
steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  and 
the  respir»tion  continues  free.  In  such 
cases  I  have  seen  it  appease  agitation  and 
restlessness,  dissipate  delirium,  and,  as  it 
were,  snatch  the  patient  fVom  impendmg 
dissolution.  But  it  is  in  the  earhf  etagee  of 
fever  (let  me  again  repeat)  that  it  ought 
always  to  be  employed,  if  possible  \  and 
where,  witliout  any  regard  to  the  heat -of 
the  patient,  it  is  bad  recourse  to  in  the  last 
sta^  of  fever,  after  every  other  remedy  has 
&ae4»iod  the  case  appetn  dmi^fite,  (of 
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which  I  hive  heard  ferenl  ioftiiicM,)  tan  the  ffegion  of  the  fliinrel»  tbootlhr  irero 

it  appear  lurprising  that  the  iisue  should  thence  to  each  aide  with  excessive  nalence, 

aometimes  be  unfavourable?*  Strang^  conTulsive  spasms  in  the  intestioes. 

Numerous  communications  from  vaaious  and  a  tendency  to  a  paral]rsis  of  the  eztre- 

practitioners,  in  the  West  and  Baat  Indiea,  mities*    It  is  occasioned  by  a  long"  conti- 

in  Bffypt  and  America,  also  shew  the  effica-  nued  costiveness ;  by  an  accuhinUtion  of 
cyof  aP 


affusion  in  the  raging  fevers  of  hot 
countries. 

CoLBs.    (From  luufkoc,   a  stalk.)    Mu. 
The  penis. 

C^levwu    See  Br^^ttica. 

CoLi  DBXTRUM  LieAXBHTuii.  Whcre  the 
mesentery  changes  its  nam^  for  that  of. 
mesocolon,  (near  the  extn-mity  of  the 
ileum,)  the  particular  l.mina,  which  is 
turned  to  the  rivht  side,  fbrms  a  small 
tranf^erse  fold  which  is  thus  named. 

COLI     SiKlSTmUM      UGAMBHTDM.        It     IS 

a  contraction   of  the  mesocolon,  a  little 
below  the  left  kidnev 


acrid  bile;  by  cold,  applied  either  to  the 
extremities  or  to  the  belly  itself;  by  a  firee 
use  ot  unripe  frtiits,  tind  by.  great  irregu- 
laritv  in  the  mode  of  living.  Prom  its  oc- 
curring frequently  in  Devonshire,  and  other 
ciAer  counties,  it  has  been  suj>poaed  to 
arise  from  an  impregnatibn  of  lead,  re- 
ceived into  the  stomach ;  but  this  aeems 
to  be^  a  mistake,  as  it^  k  a  very  pre^ 
valent 'disease  in  the  West  Indies  likewise, 
w)iere  no  cider  is  made,  and  where  there 
is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead  in  the 
mills  employed  to  extract  the  juice  from 
the  augar-canes.     One  or  other  of  the 


COUCA.    (Prom  juh^mt,  colon,  the  name  causes  just  enumeraterl  may  justly  be  said 

of  one  of  the  intestines.)   The  colic.    The  •aW^s^    to    give  rise   to    this  species  of 

appellation  of  colic  is  commonly  ^ven  to  colic. 

all  pains  in  the  abdomen,  almost  indiscri-  The  disease  cofnes  on  gradually,  with  a 

minately ;    btit,  from  the  different  causes  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  atomach,  extending 

and  circumstances  of  this  disorder,  it  ia  downwards  to  the  intestines,  accompanied 

differently  denominated.     When  the  pain  with   eructations,  ali^t  sickness   at  the 

b  Accompanied  with  a  vomiting  of  bile,  or  stomach,   thhvt,    anxiety,   obstinate    cos- 

with  obstinate  costiveness,  it  is   called  a  tiveness,    and   a  quick  contracted  pulse. 

biHout  ca/fc  .*  if  fhttus  causes  the  pain,  that  Af^r  a  short  time,  the  paina  increase  con- 

is,  if  aUended  with  temporary  distention,  siderably  in  violence ;  the  whole  region  of 

relieved  by  the  discharge  of  wind,  it  takes  the  belly  is  highly  painful  to  the  touch ; 

the  name  offatuient  or  irind^  co&e  /  when  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  contracted 

accompanied  with  i>eat  and  inflammation,  into  hard  irregular  knots,  or  lumps;  the 

it  takes  the  name  of  it^fiammatory  co/tV,  or  intestines  themselves  exhibit  symptonM  of 

emeritit.    When  this  disease  arises  to  a  violent  spasm,   insomuch   that  a   glyster 

violent  heiglit,    and  b  attended  with   a  can  hardly  be  injected,  fVom  the  powerftjl 


atercoraceous  vomiting,  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness, and  an  evacuation  of  fxces  by 
the  mouth,  it  is  called  pantU  iUoMat  or  iliac 
passion. 

Dr.  Culler  places  this  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  nettr^^et^  and  order  Mpaami  s  and 


contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani ;  and  there 
b  constant  restlessness,  with  a  frequent 
vomiting  of  an  acrid  or  f)orraceoua  matter, 
but  more  particularly  after  taking  either 
food,  or  medicine. 
Upon  a  farther  increase  of  the  svmptoms. 


defines  It  pain  of  the  abdomen,  particularly  or  their  not  being  quickly  alleviated,  the 

round  the  umbilicus,  attended  with  to-  spasms  become  more  frequent,  as  weH  as 

miting    and   coativeness.    He  enumerates  violent ;  the  c#stiveness  proves  invincible, 

seven  species.  and  an  inflammatkm  of  Ihe  intestines  en- 

1.  Co&ea  tpatmodiea^  with  retraction  of  sues,  whic!)  soon  destroys  the  patient  by 

the  navel,  and  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  gangrene.    In   an  advanced  itage  of  the 


belly. 

2.  Coiicapietmum.  This  b  called  from  the 
place  where  it  is  enclemial ;  the  P^ictou, 
the  Surinam,  the  Devonshire  colic ;  from  its 
victims,  the  plumbers'  and  the  painters' 
colic ;  fhim  its  symptoms,  the  dry  belly- 
ach,  the  nervous  and  spasmr^dic  colic.    It 


disease,  it  b  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
dysurb  to  take  place,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree. 

The  dry  belly-ach  b  always  attended 
with  some  degree  of  danger ;  but  which  is 
ever  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease. 


lias  been  attributed  to  the  poison  of  lead,  £ven  when  it  does  not  pn>ve  fatal,  it  b  too 
and  tliis  b  inidoubtedly  the  cause,  when  it  apt  to  terminate  in  palsy,  and  to  leave  he- 
occurs  to  ehiziers,  painters,  and  those  hind  it  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet* 
emplp>eu  in  lead  works ;  but,  though  this  is  with  an  inability  in  their  muscles  to  perfiinn 
one,  it  b  by  no  means  the  only  cause.  In  their  office ;  and  in  this  miserable  state  of 
Devon^ihtre  it  certainly  more  often  ari&es  exbtence  the  patient  lingers  out  many 
from  the  early  cider,  made  of  harsh,  unripe  wretched  vears. 

fruit,  and  hi  the  West  Indies  fit>m  new  Dissections  of  thb  disease  uaoally  shew 

rum.    The  characteristics  of  this  disease  the  same  morbid  appearances  as  in  common 

are— ^>bstinate  costiveness,  with  a  vomiting  colic,  only  in  a  much  hij^er  dejrree. 

of  an  acrid  or  ponaeeous  bile,  paint  about  S.    CoUca    Hert^rea.    which    happens 
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from  dbstiaftte  and  long-contkiued  coativtf-       Couca  artbru  sivfitTEA.     The  lower 


4.  Cokca  acddtntdU*,  called  also  cholera 
nccsg  from  acrid  undig^ted  nMers. 

5.  CoUca  mecmialu,  in  infantt,  from  a 
retention  of  meconium. 

6.  Cotica  acfiota,  from  a  sensation  •£  a 
stricture  in  acme  part  lof  the  colon,  and 
frequentty  of  pt'erioua  Bat ulence»  gradually 
passing  off;  the  habit  costive,  or  faec<es  It- 
quid,  and  in  smalt  quantity. 

7.  C^HcQ  calcuh^a,  fWim  calculi  formed 
in  the  infestines,  atten^d  with  arfixedhan^. 
ness  iu  same  part  of  the  abdomen.  .It  is 
distin^ishe^  by  tl)e  previous  discharge  of 
calcuh. 

8.  CoUctL  JUaulerua  may  be  added  to 
these  species^  It  is  diatinfj^ished  b^'  a 
sudden  fuUoesii,  with  pain  and  const'^ation, 
relieved  by  a  dbcharg:e  of  wind  fipom  the 
mouth,  or  anus. 

The  colic  ■is'dislinguishcd  from  influm- 
mation  of  tiie  intestines  by  the  pain  being 
toringiitfff  and  not  of  a  burning  sensatioq ; 
by  the  tpa$modic  ctmiractM  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles ;  by  the  abtenee  or  triJUng 
deme  of  fever;  by  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
and  by  \\it  dimmitiun  of  pain  upon  pressure. 

The  flatulent  and  inflammatory  colic  are 
thus  distinguished  from  each  otlier:— In 
the  flatulent  colic,  the  pain  qnmes  on  by 
fits,  flies  from  one  part  of  the  bowels  to 
another,  and  is  much  abated  by  a  dis- 
charge of  wind,  either  upwards  or  down- 
ward ;  but  in  the  inflammatory  colic  the 
pain  remains  equable,  and  fixed  and  settled 
m  one  spot ;  the  vomitingB  are  severe,  and 
frequently  bilious;  the  l^Uy  is  obstinately 
bound,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  feverish. 

The  colic  should  be  distinguished  from 
a  fit  of  the  gravel ;  stones  passing  through 
the  ureters ;  rh^matic  paina  in  the  muscles 
of  the  belly ;  a  beginning  dysentery ;  the 
blind  piles;  and  from  a  stone  pasfting 
through  the  gall-duct.  Gr&vel.  iii  the  ki(£ 
ney  produces  often  colic  pains,  not  easily 
distinguishable «  but  when  stones  pass 
through  tha  ureters,  the  testicle  on  that 
side  is  often  retracted,  the  leg  is  benumbed, 
a  pain  shoots  down  the  inaide  of  the  thi^h ; 

Smptoms  occasioned  by  the  stone  passing 
rough  the  ureter  over  the  spermatic 
chord,  or  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve.  Rheu- 
matic pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  belly 
rarely  afleot  so  accurately  the  umbilical 
region,  but  dart  in  various  directions,  to 
the. chest,  or  to  the  pelvis,  and  are  attend- 
ed with  soreness,  not  confined  to  the  abdo- 
men. A  b^^mning  dysentery  differs  little 
from  colic.  The  pain  from  the  blind 
l^les  ia  confined  to  the  rectum  :  and  that 
mm  a  atone  in  the  gall-duct  ia  fielt  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  occasionaUy  shooting 
through  the  body  to  the  back. 

CoucA  AcciDSirrALis.  Colic  from  cru- 
dities in  the  howeb. 


mesenteric  artery. 

CoUCA   AR^miA    S17FBBI0B.       Thc   UppCT 

mesemeric  artery. 

CoLicA  BiuosA.  Colic  from  excess  of' 
bile. 

CoucA  CALcvLOttA.  Colic  from  stony 
matters  in  the  intestines. 

Co  Lie  A  CAU.0SA.  •Colic  ftottk  hardened 
and  obMinaie  strictures. 

CoLTCA  DAMKOiriORinis.  Colic  p^uliar 
to  I)evoushii-f .    See  CoUca. 

CoucA  pEBBicosA.    Colic  With  fever. 

Couoi  PLATULESTA.    X>>lic  1'i;oin  wind. 

(^oLiCA  oRAVioAKUM.  CoHc  iu  prcgj^aiit 
women.  eo 

CoucA  HTSTsaicA.    Hystcric  coIIq|^' 

CoucA  LACTATrtrsi.  CoUc  peculiar  1o 
nurses. 

•CoucA   La^sica-     Colic  peculiar  to 
Laplanders. 

CoLicA  MscoNiALis.  t?olic  fiT>m  mcco- 
nium  in  infknts. 

CoiiGA  JivssirrBBiGA.  Colic  firoip  dis- 
eased mesentery- 

CoLicA  itKmvosA.    The  nervous  colic. 

CoLicA  PAircMBATiCA.  Colic  fpom  dis- 
eased pancreas. 

CoLicA  FflLooisTisi.  CoUc  With  inflam- 
mation. 

CoiicA  FiGTomTX.    See  Co^a. 

CoucA  PiTuraoaA.  .  The  spasmodic 
colic. 

CoLicA  pLVTBOBiCA.  The  inflammatory 
colic 

Oo^CA  PLUMBABiOBW.  The  coIic  of 
lead-workers.      • 

CoucA  PULSATius.  The  inflammatory 
colic. 

CouGA  SATVBxnfA.  llic  Devoushire 
colic.     See  CoUcti, 

Colic  A  sgibbhosa.  The  colic  from 
scirrhous  tumours. 

CoxicA  SPASMODIC  A,  The  spasmodic 
colic. 

Coi^icA  stxbcobsa.  Colic  from  retained 
faeces. 

CoLicA  VENA.  A  branch  of  the  upper 
mesenteric  "arteiy. 

CoucA  vKiTA  RECTA.  The  veiu  of  the 
colon. 

CoLicA  VBRuiirosi.  The  colic  from 
worms. 

Colicb.    The  colic 

CoLiFORxis.  (From  cqIo,  a  strainer, 
andyormo,  a  likeness;  so  called  from  its 
having  many  perforations,  like  a  strainer.) 
CoUfirme  m.  ,  A  name  formerly  given  to 
the  08  cribrosum. 

CoLiPHniifw  (From  a^^or,  a  limb,  and 
1^  strongly.)  A  kind  of  bread  given  to 
wrestlers.  It  was  made  of  flour  and  bran 
together,  and  was  thought  to  make  men 
athletic 

Cous.    The  same  as  coles. 

CoLtAPsvi-    (From  c^Uabor,  to  shrink 
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down.)  A.  wasting  or  thrinkiiig  of  the  body, 
or  strength.  .     , 

CoLLATBXHA.    A  spec'ific  vuUiemry. 

CoixA.TBmALBS.  So  Spigctius  cans  the 
erectores  penis,  ftqro  their  colUteml  order 
offibres.  , 

CoLLBTicA.  (Prom  Mxx<,  glue.)  Con- 
glutinating  medicines. 

CoLUOiJB.  (Fronr  ceUig^,  to  coUecU) 
Thetiniop  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the 
humours  of  th<  eyes  from  the  puncta  iJL- 
chrymalim  to  the  davity  of  llie  nose. 

CoLUCiTLUir.  (Dim.  of  coliiM^  a  hilL) 
The  n3rmpha,  or  •prominency,  without  the 
vappa  uf  women. 

^f^ioAMBN.  (Prom  coBi^o,  to  tie  tog<e» 
thSn^  A  ligament. 

Colli auAiCBKTUM/  (Prom  collique;  to 
melt.)  A  term  first  made  use  of  by  Dr. 
Hanrey,  in  his  applicatidi  of  it  to  the 
first  rudiments  of  an  embryo  in  genera- 
tion. 

COLLIQUATIVE.  (Proift  c«%«o,  to 
melt)  Any  excessive  evaci^itibn  is  ^o  Call- 
ed which  melts  down,  as  it  were,  the 
strength  of  the  body :  hence  colliquative 
perspiration ;  colliquative  diarrhaea,  &c. 

CoLLisK).  (Prom  coOUh,  to  beat  toge- 
ther.)   A  contusion. 

CoLux.  (Prom  M\of,  food.)  A  troch, 
or  lozenge. 

Co L LOB o MA.  *  (From  xcxxaut,  to  glue 
together.)  The  growing  together  of  the 
eye-lids. 

CoLLODBS.  (Prom  xoaaa,  gltie.)  Gluti- 
nous. 

CoLLUx.  (Prom  ttuxir,  a  member,  as 
being  one  of  the  chief;  or  dim.  of  columna, 
as  being  the  pilUr  and  support  of  tlie  head.) 
Tlieneck. 

COLLUTORIUM.  (From  coliuo,  to 
wash.)  A  gargarism  or  wash  for  the 
mouth. 

COLLUVIES.  (Prom  coiiuo,  to  cleanse.) 
Filth.  Excrement.  The  discharge  from 
an  old  ulcer. 

CoLLTKis.  (Koxxv^/c,  a  little  round  cake ; 
60  called  irom  its  likeness  to  a  cake.) 
A  bump,  or  knob,  which  rises  after  a 
blow. 

COLLYRIUM.  (From  mxm»,  to  check, 
and  fut,  a  defluxion  ;  because  it  stops  the 
defiuxion.)  Any  medicine  was  former- 
ly so  called  which  was  applied  with  that 
intention.  The  term  is  now  only  given  to 
fiuid  applications  for  the  eyes,  or  eye- 
waters. 

CoLOBOXA.  (From  nokKetot,  to  srlue  toge- 
ther.) The  growing  together  of  the  eye- 
lids ;  also  the  want  of  a  particular  member 
of  the  body. 

CoLOBOMATA.  In  Cclsus  tliis  word  b 
eipressed  by  citrta.  Both  the  words  sig- 
nify a  deficiency  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  ears,  lips,  or  alx  of  the 
nostrils. 

CoLocAsjA.        (From    Mxot,   food,   and 


eoL 

iue^4s  to  adorn ;  so  called  from  its  use  as  a 
food,  and  ihecu.stom  of  wearing  its  flowers 
in  wreathsj    Tlie  fiiba  JEgfjptia. 

GOLO^NTHIS.  (From  u^t,  the 
colon,  and  juv*»,  to  move ;  because  of  its 
great  purging  powers.)  Mhandulu  of  the 
Arabians.       Colocynthidit   mtdu3a.      Colo- 

Suintida.  Bitter  applec  Bitter  gourd, 
itter  cucumber.  The  fruit  which  is  the 
medicinal  part  of  the  Cucutmn  colocyn* 
thik  /  folti9  muUiJiditt  pomia  g'tobosii  ^ia^ 
bri9y  is  imported  from  Turkey.  lis  spongy 
roembrano'*j§  medulb,  or  pith,  is  directed 
for  use;  it  has  a  nauseous^ acrid,  and  in- 
tensely bitter  taste ;  :*Dd  is  a  powerful 
irritating  cathartic.  In  dosef  ot  ten  and 
twelve  grains,  it  operates  with  great  vehe- 
mence, frequently  prodticing  violent  gripes, 
blnodjr  stools,  and  disordering  the  whole 
system.  It  is  recommended  in  various 
complaints,  as  worms,  .mania,  dro]>sy,  epi- 
lepsy, he. ;  but  is  seldom  Vesorted  to,  ex- 
cept where  other  more  mild  remedies 
have  been  used  witliout  success,  and  then 
only  in  the  form  of  the  extraetum  eohcyn- 
t/ddU  compwitufii,  and  the  pibtUt  ex  co&- 
cytaMdt  cum  aio'e' of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

CoLOVBo.    See  Columlfo. 

COLON.  (K«iXov,  quasi  ao«\or  :  fh)m  ««i- 
^oc,  hollow ;  so  called  from  its  capacity,  or 
from  its  j^eAerally  being  found  empty,  and 
full  of  wind,  in  dissection.)  The  ascend- 
ing portion  of  the  lai^  intestine  is  so 
called.  It  procctds  towards  the  liver,  by 
the  name  of  the  aaceruSng'  portion  of  the 
colon  ;  and  having  reached  the  liver,  forms 
a  transverse  arch  across  to  the  other  side. 
The  colon  then  descends,  forming  what  is 
termed  its  oigwMd  fexure,  into  the  pelvis, 
where  the  gut  is  culled  rectum.  See  In- 
tettinet. 

CoLorao3nA.  (KoxofMri*,  the  city  ftom 
whence  it  was  first  brought )  Retina  nigra. 
The  black  rv^sin  which  remains  in  the  re- 
tort, after  distilling  the  common  resin  with 
a  strong  fire.  Paracebus  seems  to  mean 
by  it  what  is  now  prescribed  by  the  name 
Of  tevebinthina  cocta  .•  but  the  ancients, 
and  p.irticularly  Galen,  seemed  ti)  under- 
stand by  it  a  soft  kind  of  mastich,  from 
Cfdo,  probably  the  same  as  our  Chio  tur- 
pentine. 

CoLosTROx.  (From  jM\of,  food,  or 
iLowufjuu,  to  agglutinate  ;  hO  called,  either 
because  it  is  the  first  fbod  of  the  young,  or 
from  its  being  at  that  time  peculiarly  glu- 
tinous.) Is  the  first  milk  in  the  bre.»st8  af- 
ter delivery,  according  to  some  authors; 
but  BarthoVme  applies  it  to  an  emuUion 
made  by  the  solution  of  turpentine  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

CoLOToiOEs.  (Prom  muxvtk,  a  lizard, 
and  n^,  likeness.)  Vaiiegated  like  the 
skin  of  a  lizard.  Hippocrates  applied  it  to 
the  excrements. 

CoLOQ,uiimDA.    See  CoheyntMe* 
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Sd  »pus  m  tumour.)  A  bernk  forced  iiitt 
e  vagina. 

CoLMtptosis.  (Prom  «x^f,  the  vagina, 
and  'vprrm,  to  fall  down. )  A  bearing  dpwn 
of  the  vaeinai. 

Colt'tJootJ    See  TusnlagB, 

CoLUBBU  BBBus.  (i^ttoJ  coUt  iltmbrom, 
because  it  delights  in  shade.)  The  sysie- 
nmtic  name  of  a  viper.     See  Vetera, 

CoLUBBiKA  TiR€(nr£AirA.  Scc  Serpeti' 
taria. 

CoLuBRnrux  iioifuif.  (Cofubrinus^* 
from  coluber;  so  called  from  the  snake- 
like  contortions  of  its  roots. )  This  species 
of  snake-wood  is  brought  firom  America. 
It  is  solid,  ponderous,  acrid,  extremely 
bitter,  and  inodorous ;  its  bark  is  of  a  fer- 
ruginous colour,  covered  with  cineritious 
spots. 

.Coiumbine.     See  jfquilegia 

CoLiTMBA.    See  Columbo. 

COLUMBO.  Colombo.  Colombo.  Co- 
lombo. The  root  formerly  so  called  b  now 
termed  Calumba  in  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. It  is  imported  fiH)m  Colomba,  in  Cey- 
lon, in  circular,  brown  knobs,  wrinkled  on 
the  outer  surface,  yellowish  within,  and 
consisting  of  conical,  woody,  and  medul- 
lary Lamina.  Its  smell  b  aromatic ;  its  taste 
pungent,  and  nauseously  bitter.  From  Dr. 
Perckval's  experiments  on  the  root,  it  ap-* 
pears  that  rectified  spirit  of  wine  extracts 
Its  virtues  in  the  gpreatest  perfection.'  The 
watery  infusion  is  more  perishable  than 
that  of  other  bitiers.  An  ounce  of  the  pow- 
dered root,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel, 
two  ounces  of  brandy,  and  fourteen  ounces 
of  water,  macerated  12  hours  without  heat, 
and  then  filtered  through  paper,  afford  a 
lufiiciently  strong  and  tolerably  pleasant 
infusion.  The  extract  made  first  by  spii-it 
and  then  with  water,  and  reduced  by  evapo- 
ration to  a  pilular  consistence,  is  found  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  efficacy  to  the 
powder.  As  an  antiseptic,  Calumba  root 
IS  inferior  to  tlie  bark  ;  but  as  a  corrector 
of  putrid  bile,  it  is  much  superior  to  the 
bark;  whence  also  it  is  probable  tUat  it 
'  would  be  of  service  in  tlie  West-India 
yellow  fever.  It  also  restrains  alimen- 
tary fermentation,  without  impairing  diges- 
tion ;  in  which  property  it  resembles  mus- 
tard. It  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least 
heating  (juality,  and  therefore  may  be  used 
in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  in  hectic  cases, 
to  strengthen  digestion.  It  occasions  no 
disturbance,  and  agrees  very  well  with  a 
milk  diet,  as  it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  in. 
disposed  to  acidity.  The  Lx>ndon,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin  Colleges,  direct  a  tinc- 
ture of  Calumba  root.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  root  is  half  a  drachm,  which,  in 
ui^ent  cases,  may  be  repealed  every  third 
or  fourth  hour. 

CoLUMBOBS.     See  Columbo' 

CoLUM XLLA.  (Dun.  of  cohimna,  a  column.) 
See  Uwla^  and  CUtorit, 


COLITMBIUM.  Mr,  Hatchett  describes 
the  ore  from  wh.cli  this  metal  is  obtained, 
as  being  of  a  dark  brownish  grey  external- 
ly, and  ihore  inclining  to  an  iron*  grey  in- 
ternally ;  the  longitudinal  fracture  Ite  found 
lamellated;  and  the  cross  fracture,  had  a 
fine  g^rain.  Its  lustre  was  vitreous,  slightly 
inclining  in  some  parts  to  metallic ;  mode- 
rately hard  and  very  brittle.  The  colour 
of  tlie  streak,  or  powder,  was  dark  choco- 
late brown.  The  panicles  were  not  obedi- 
ent to  the  magnet,  lis  specific  gravity,  at 
m  temperature  of  65**  Fahr.  Mr.  Hatchett 
found  to  be  5  918. 

A  series  of  accurate  experiments  made 
b^  its  discoverer,  prove  that  this  ore  con- 
sists of  iron,  combined  with  a  new  metallic 
acid,  which  constitutes  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole. 

The  smallness  of  tlio  quantity  Mr.  Hat- 
chett had  to  operate  upon,  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented us  from  seeing  the  metal  in  its  me- 
tallic  state ;  bu\  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  properties  of  its  acid  have  been  investi- 

gted,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  difiVrent 
>m  any  of  the  acidifiabie  metals  hitherto 
known. 

CoLrMELLiBis.  (From  columella,  a 
little  column.)  A  name  of  the  dens  cani« 
nus. 

COLUMNA.  A  column,  or  pillar.  Ma- 
ny parts  of  the  body,  which  in  their  shape 
or  office  resemble  columns,  are  ;o  named  ; 
as  columnae^  camex,  &c. 

CoLuwKA  If  AST.  TIic  lowcst  aud  fleshy 
part  of  the  nose,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
septum. 

CoLDMKA  OBIS.     A  name  for  the  uvula. 

Columns  carnxa.  Colunmx  cordis.  See 
Cornea  columns. 

CoLrviuM.  (ITa^To  uAKketv  rcf^itft  be- 
cause it  prerents  a  defluxion.)  A  tent  to 
thrust  into  a  sore,  to  prevent  a  defluxion  of 
humours. 

COM.\.  (Frcrti  jm,  or  km,  to  lie  down.) 
A  propensity  to  sleep.  This  word  ancient- 
ly meant  any  total  suppression  of  the  pow- 
ers of  sense ;  but  now  it  means  a  lethargic 
drowsiness.  The  coma  vigil  is  a  disease 
where  the  patients  are  contmually  inclined 
to  sleep,  but  canndl. 

Coma  somnolentum.  Is  when  the  pa- 
tient continues  in  a  profound  sleep ;  Ziid, 
when  awakened,  immediately  relapses, 
without  being  able  to  kt-ep  open  his  eyes. 

COM  ATA.  (KtifMurtt:  from  coma)  A 
diminution  of  the  powers  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, with  sleep,  or  the  senses  impaired.  It 
is  an  nrder  of  the  class  neuroses  of  CuUen's 
Nosology. 

COMATOSE.  Having  a  strong  propen- 
sity  to  sleep. 

COMBUSTIO.  (From  comawro,  to  bum.) 
A  hum,  or  scald. 

CoMiPBK.     See  Cububa. 

COMBUSTION.  (From  comburo,  to 
bum.)  Muming.   Among  tlie  various  opera- 
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tkms  of  ebymittiy,  none  acts  a  more  contpi. 
cuous  pari  ban  combustion ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  lU  utility  in  the  science,  the  necessi- 
ty of  tboaougbly  investigating  its  nature  and 
mcKle  of  action  becomes  more  obvious  to 
the  plitlosophical  chymist. 

Lavcitier^*  Theorv  of  Combuttion, 

Lavoisier's  theory  of  combustion  is  found- 
ed upon  the  absorption  of  oxigen  by  a  com- 
bustible body. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  it  follows  that 
combustion  is  only  the  pUy  of  affinity  be- 
tween oxvgen,  the  matter  of  heat,  and  a  com- 
bustible body. 

When  an  incombuttible  body  (a  brick  for 
instance)  is  heated,  it  undergoes  no  change, 
except  an  augnientation  of  bulk  and  tem- 
perature :  and  when  left  to  itself,  it  aoon 
regains  its  former  state.  But  when  a  cortf 
buttibfe  body  Is  heated  to  a  certain  deg^e, 
in  the  open  ain,  it-  begins  to  become  on  a 
sudden  intensely  hot,  and  at  last  emits  a- 
copious  stream  of  caloric  and  light  to  the 
sprrounding  bodies.  Ihiring  this  emission, 
tiie  burning  body  gradually  wastes  away. 
It  either  disappears  entirely,  or  its  physical 
properties  become  totally  altered.  The 
principal  change  it  suffers  is  that  of  being 
no  longer  capable  of  combustion.  If  either 
of  these  phenomena,  namely,  the  emission 
of  heat  and  light,  and  the  waste  of  sub- 
stance he  wanting,  we  do  not  say  that  a 
body  is  undergoing  combustion,  or  that  it 
is  btiming.  Jt  follows,  therefore,  that  eve- 
ry theory  of  combustion  oug^t  to  explain 
the  following  facts : 

1.  Why  a  burning  body  is  consumed,  and 
its  individuality  destroyed. 

2.  Why,  during  the  progteas  of  thb  al- 
teration, heat  and  lig^t  are  emitted. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  objects,  La- 
▼oisier*8  theory  has  laid  down  the  following 
laws: 

1.  Combustion  cannot  take  place  without 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  is  more  rapid 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  agent 
in  contact  with  the  inflcmed  body. 

2.  In  every  act  of  combustion,  the  oxygen 
present  is  consumed. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  products  of  eveiy 
body  after  combustion, , corresponds  with 
the  weight  of  th**  body  before  combustion, 
pUu  that' of  the  oxygen  consumed. 

4.  The  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  combus- 
tible body  may  be  recovered  from  the  com- 
pound  formed, and  'he  wei^t  regained  will 
oe  fqual  to  the  weight  which  disappeared 
during  the  combustion, 

5.  In  every  instance  of  combustion,  light 
and  heat,  or  fire,  are  liberated, 

6.  Ill  a  limited  quantity  or'  air,  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  combustible  body  can 
be  burnt." 

7.  The  air,  wherein  a  body  has  been 
burnt,  18  rendered  unfit  for  containing  com- 
bustion, or  supporting  animal  life. 

Though  every  case  of  combustion'  re- 


qu'nrcs  that  light  and  heat  shmdd  be  evol- 
ved, yet  this  process  proceeds  very  diflTer- 
ently  in  different  ciroumstances }  hence  the 
terms  ignition^  or  glowing  heat ;  injlamma^ 
ftoo,  or  accension  ;  and  detonati&n,  or  explo* 
sion. 

Igfdtion  takes  place  when  the  combiuti- 
ble  body  is  not  in  an  aeriform  state. 

Charcoal,  pyrophorus,  &c.  furnish  in- 
stantes  of  this  kind. 

It  seems  as  if  the  phenomenon  of  glow- 
ing was  peculiar  to  those  bodieii  which  re- 
quire a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  to 
become  converted  into  the  gaseous  state. 

The  disengfagea)ent  of  caloric  and  light 
is  rendered  more  evident  to  tlie  senses  in 
the  act  of 

InJIammatimi,  or  accension.  Here  the 
combustible  substances  are  more  easily 
converted  into  an  elastic  or  ai^ritbrm  stale. 
Flame,  therefore,  consists  of  the  inflamma- 
ble matter  in  the  act  of  combustion  in  the 
gaseous  state.  When  all  circumstances  are 
favourable  to  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  products,  the  ^ame  is  perfect ;  if  this 
is  not  the  case,  part  of  tlie  combustible 
body,  capable  of  being  ^sonverted  into  the 
gaseous  state,  passes  through  the  luminous 
flame  unburnt,  and  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  smoke.  Soot,  therefore,  always  indi- 
jcates  an  imperfect  combustion.  Hence  a 
common  lamp  smokes,  an  Argand's  lamp 
yields  no  smoke. 

This  degree  of  combustion  is  very  accu- 
rat'ly exemplified  in  the 

Ffame  of  Candlea.^\Vhen  a  candle  is  first 
lighted,  which  must  be  done  by  the  appli- 
cation of  actual  flame,  a  degree  of  heat  is 
given  to  the  wick,  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
affinity  of  its  constituent  parts ;  part  of  the 
tallow  is  instantly  melted,  volatilized,  and 
decomposed;  its  hydrogen  takes  fire,  and 
the  candle  bums.  As  tnis^  is  destroyed  by 
combustion,  another  portion  melts,  rises 
and  supplies  its  place,  atid  undergoes  a 
like  decomponition.  In  thi^^  way  combus- 
tion is  maintained.  The  tallow  is  liquified 
as  it  comes  into  the  viciniiy  of  the  flame, 
and  is,  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the 
wick,  drawn  up  to  supply  the  place  of  what 
is  decomposed :  the  unmelted  tallow,  by 
this  means,  forms  a  kind  of  cup. 

The  congeries  of  capillary  tubes  which 
form  the  wick  is  black,  because  the  char- 
coal of  the  cotton  becomes  predominant, 
the  circum  ambient  air  is  defended  by  the 
flame  from  oxidating  it;  it  therefore  re- 
mains, for  a  considerable  time,  in  its  lutu- 
ral  mtate;  btit  when  the  wick,  by  the  con- 
tinual consumption  of  tallow,  becomes  too 
lon^  to  support  itself  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  its  upper  extremitv  projects  near- 
ly out  of  the  cone  of.  the  Aame,  and  there 
forms  a  support  for  an  accumulation  of 
soot,  which  b  produced  by  the  imperfect 
combustion.  A  candle  in  this  situation, 
affords  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  light  it 
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can  give,  tnd  tallow  caddies,  on  this  ac- 
count, require  continual  snuffing. 

But  if  the  candle  be  made  of  wax,  the 
wick  does  not  long  occupy  its  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  flame ;  its  thinness  makes  it 
bend  on  one  side,  when  its  length  is  too 
gteat  for  its  yertical  position  ;  its  extremity 
comesr  then  mto  contact  with  the  air,  and 
is  completely  burnt,  or  decomposed,  ex- 
cept so  much  of  it  as  is.  defended  by  the 
continual  nifiux  of  the  melted  wax.  This 
small  wick,  therefore,  performs  the  office 
of  snuffing  itself.  The  difficult  fusibility 
of  wax  enables  us  to  use  a  thinner  Mrick  for 
it  than  can  be  used  for  tallow,  which  is 
more  fusible.  But  wax  being  a  substance 
which  contains  much  more  oxygen  than  tal- 
low, ot^  oil,  the  light '  it  affords  is  not  so 
luminous. 

Detonation  is  an  instantaneous  combus- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  loud  report  ;  it 
takes  place  in  general  When  the  compound 
resulting  fi-om  the  union  of  two  or  more 
bodies,  occupies  less  space  than  the  sub- 
stances did  before  their  union ;  a  vacuum  is 
therefore  formed,  and  the  surrounding  air 
rushing  in  from  all  sides  to  fill  it  up  is  the 
cause  of  the  report. 

Gun-powder,  fulminating  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury- ;  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot- 
ash; and  variotis  other  explosive  com- 
pounds, are  capable  of  producing  very  loud 
detonations. 

With  respect  to  the  disengagement  of 
light  and  caloric 

By  the  older  cfaymists,  it  was  universally 
supposed  that  the  light  and  heat  emitted 
during  combustion,  proceeded  from  the 
inftammable  body ;  and  this  opinion  would 
indeed  appear  unquestionable,  while  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  imper- 
fectly known.  The  burning  body  ap- 
peared luminous  and  felt  hot,  and  no  other 
agent  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  ;  the 
conclusion  that  the  lig'ht  and  heat  were 
evolved  firom  tlie  burning  substance,  was 
therefore  unavoidable.  But  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  was  ascertained, 
and  when  it  became  evident  tWjX  part 
of  the  air  was  absorbed  durmg  combustion, 
the  former  conclusion  fell  to  the  ground ; 
for,  when  two  bodies  exert  a  mutual  ac- 
tion on  each  other,  it  becomes  il  priori 
equally  probable  that  the  products  may 
be  derived  from  either  of  them^  conse- 
quently, the  light  and  heat  evolved  might 
proceed  either  from  the  one  or  the  other. 
Whether  they  proceed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere,  or  firom  .the  combustible  body, 
they  must  be  separated  at  the  part  where 
the  combination  takes  place ;  that  is,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  burmng  body  itself;  and 
consequently  it  appeared  luminous  and 
heated,  while  the  air  bemg  invisible  es- 
caped obseirvation. 

When  the  laws  of  heat  became  known. 


at  least  when  it  was  ascertained  that  bodies 
in  the  aeriform  state  contain  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  in  equal  quantities,  ei- 
ther of  mass  or  bulk,  unequal  quantities  of 
heat,  the  conclusion  became  probable,  that 
the  caloric  evolved  in  combustion  proceed- 
ed rather  from  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, than  fh>m  the  combustible  body ; 
smce  the  former  contains  a  much  larger 
quantitv  than  the  hitter.  The  caloric 
evolved  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  condentaHon  of  the  oxygen 
gas  in  the  new  combination  into  which  it 
entered^ 

Though  approaching-  to  the  truth,  this 
explanation  is  not  strictly  true.  It  is  not 
merely  fr'>m  the  oxygen  gas  being  condensed 
that  tlie  caloric  is  evolved,  because,  in 
n)any  cases  of  combustion,  the  product  still 
exists  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  in  others, 
the  quantity  of  caloric  evolved  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  condensation. 
Philosophers  ascribed  this  to  a  change  of 
capacity;  for,  in  different  bodies,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  proportion  of  the  capacities 
before  and  after  combustion,  is  by  no 
means  uniform  ;  and  hence  the  difference  in 
the  quantities  of  caloric  extricated  in  rati* 
ouK  cases  of  combustion. 

This  being  premised,  it. remains  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  light  emitted  during 
combustion;  for  although  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  caloric  is  evolved  from  the 
oxygen  gas,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  light 
has  the  same  origin. 

It  is  very  pnibable  that^ight  is  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  inflammable  bodies ;  for  it  is 
frequently  evolved  in  combinations  when 
the  oxigen  is  mtrely  transferred  from  one 
inflammable  substance  to  another.  In 
those  cases  it  must  proceed  from  the  in- 
flammable body.  The  accension  of  oils  by 
the  affusion  of  acids>  the  combustion  of 
metals  with  sulphur,  furnish  instances  of 
the  kind. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable,  that  the 
light  is  derived  from  the  inflammable  sub- 
stance; and  that  the  oxygen  combining 
With  the  bases  of  these  substances,  disen- 
gages the  light. 

ift  may  be  concluded  then,  that  light  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  all  coqdbustible 
bodies  \  but  as  we  are  unable  to  separate 
the  light,  so  as  to  obtain  these  bodies  pure, 
we  treat  of  them  as  simple  bodies. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  combus- 
tion of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas  is  there- 
fore the  effect  of  a  double  affinity.  The 
basis  of  the  oxygen  gaS  unites  with  tlie 
phosphorus,  to  form  p?iosphoric  acid  :  and 
the  light  disengaged  from  the  phosphorus, 
together  with  part  of  that  of  the  oxygen 
gas,  produces  the  vivid  flame. 

The  (juaniity  of  light  emitted  by  diffe- 
rent bodies  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
quantity  contained  in  them,  and  on  the 
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proportion  in  which  it  i«  united  to  calo- 
ric. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  combustion  of  La- 
▼oisier,  modified  by  Gren,  Leonnrdi,  Rich- 
ter,  &\^d  formerly  taught  in  this  capital  by 
Dr.  Crichton. 

Thonuont*9  Theory  of  Combiution. 

Though  the  preceding  theory  of  combus- 
tion IS  simple  and  beautiful*  it  appears 
from  what  we  are  now  going  to  state,  to  be 
by  no  means  satisfactory. 

It  has)  misled  chymii»ts,  by  confining  the 
term  combustion  to  the  act  of  oxigenation, 
and  considering  that  all  bodies,  durmg  their 
Combustion,  combine  with  oxygen^  without 
at  the  same  time  recollecting,  that  this  kt> 
ter  e/fect  may  take  place  without  any  of 
the  phenomena  usual!)  attendant  on  com- 
bustion; and  tliat,  though  certainly  all 
combustion  pre-supposes  the  combination 
of  ox>  gen  with  a  ba^^e,  yet  this  combination 
may  be,  and  repeatedly  is,  effected  where 
no  combustion  can  possibly  take  place. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than*  the 
difference  which,  in  numberless  instances, 
prevails  between  the  act  of  oxygenation  m 
bodies  and  that  of  combustion,  in  as  much 
as  neither  the  phenomena  attending  on, 
nor  the  results  arising  from  them,  are  the 
same.  That  a  distinction  therefore  should 
be  made  between  these  processes  is  ob- 
vious ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Dr. 
Thomson  has  offered  a  theory,  which  con- 
siders this  subject  in  a  new  point  of  view, 
and  which  bids  fair  to  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  much  better 
than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson's  theory,  all 
the  bodies  concerned  in  combusUon  are 
either,  L  CombutUbles — 2.  Supporurt  of 
Cotnbtution — 3.  Incombiutiblet* 

1.  Combustible  booiks  are  those  sub- 
stances which  are  said,  iji  common  lan- 
guage, to  bum.  During  the  combustion, 
they  appear  to  emit  light  and  heat,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  gradually  waste  awuy. 
When  this  change  has  reached  lismaximum^ 
the  process  of  combustion  is  at  an  end. 

The  c^ass  of  combustibles  is  very  nume- 
rous ;  but  all  the  bodies  belonging  to  it 
may  be  sub-divided  into  three  sets,  namely : 

1.  Simple  combustibles.    2.  Compound 
combustibles     3.  Combustible  oxyds. 
Simple  ComtmMtiblu, 

1.  Sulphur. 

2.  Phosphorus. 

3.  Diamond. 

4.  Hydrogen  gas. 

5.  All  the  metals. 

Compound  Combtutibiet. 

The  compound  combuatible*  consist  of 
compounds,  formed  by  the  simple  com- 
bustibles uniting  together  two  and  two, 
and  are  of  course  much  more  numerous 
than  the  simple  combustibles.  They  may 
be  arranged  under  the  five  following  heads : 

1.  Sulphuiets. 


2.  Phosphorets. 

3.  CarbureU. 
4    Alloyii. 

5.  Sulphurated,  phosphorated,  and  car- 
bonated hydrogen. 

The  combustible  ooeydt  are  either  simple, 
having  a  single  base,  or  compound,  having 
more  than  one  base.  All  the  simple  com- 
bustible oxyds  are  by  combustion  convert*- 
ed  into  acids. 

The  compound  combustible  oxyds  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous. 

II.  The  suFPoaTKBs  of  coMBrsTiov  are 
bodies  which  are  not  of  themselves,  strict- 
ly speaking,  capable  of  undergoing  com- 
bustion, but  which  are  absolutely^  neces- 
sary for  the  process;  for  no  combustible 
body  can  bum  unless  some  one  or  other  of 
them  be  present.  Whenever  they  are  ex- 
cluded, combustion  ceases.  All  the  sup- 
porters of  combustion  known  at  present 
are  the  following  six  : 

1.  Oxygen  gas. 

2.  Air. 

3.  Gaseous  oxyd  of  nitrogen. 

4.  Nitrous  ^.  ^ 

5.  Nitric  acid. 

6.  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 

There  are  indeed  certain  substances  be- 
sides these,  which  possess  nearly  the  same 
properties ;  these  shall  be  afterwards  enu- 
merated under  the  title  of  partial  tup* 
portert. 

They  all  contain  one  common  principle, 
namel)^  oxygen, 

III.  The  mcoMjiusTiBLv  bodibs  are  nei- 
ther capable  of  imdergoing  combustion 
themselves,  nor  of  supporting  the  combus- 
tion of  those  bodies  that  are;  they  are 
therefore  not  immediately  connected  with 
combustion.  At  present  we  are  acquainted 
with  about  thirtt'en  incombustible  bodies, 
not  reckoning  the  compounds  which  they 
are  capable  of  forming  with  each  other. 
Tiiohe  are, 

1.  Nitrogen  gas. 

2.  The  alkalies. 
'    3.  The  earths. 

Some  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  possess 
certain  properties  in  common  with  combus- 
tibles, and  are  capable  ot  extiibiihig  pheno- 
mena somewhat  an.tlagous  to  combustion ; 
which  wdl  be  described  afterwards  tmder 
the  title  of  tend- combustion, 

III.  In  every  case  of  conibtistion,  there 
must  thereibre  be  present  a  combuttible 
body,  and  a  supporter  of  combustion. 
Dunng  combustion,  the  combustible  al- 
ways unites  with  ihe  oxygen  of  the  sup- 
porter. It  io  this  combination  -which  occa- 
sions  the  apparent  waste  and  alteration  of 
ihe  combustible.  Thr  new  compotmd  thtia 
formed  is  a  product  of  combustion.  Every 
product  of  combustion  is  either,  I.  voter, 
2.  an  aridf  or  3.  a  metaOie  oxyd.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  other  bodies  sometimes  make 
their  appearance  during  combustion,  but 
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these  will  be  foimd,  upon  e^miofttioq,  not 
to  be  products,  nor  to  have  undergone  com- 
bustion. 

Thu«  one  of  the  two  characteristic  marks 
which  distinguish  cumbustion,  namely,  the 
apparent  vjaste  and  alteration  of  the  combue- 
tible  btxfy,  has  been  fullj  explained.  For  the 
explanation  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  Lavoi- 
sier, as  stated  before. 

But  though  the  combination  of  the  com- 
bustible wdth  oxygen  be  a  constant  part  of 
eombu8tion,yet  the  facility  with  which  com- 
bustibles bum  is  not  proportional  to  their 
parent  affinity  for  oxygen, 

Phosphorus,  for  mstance,  bums  more 
readily  than  charcoal ;  yet  charcoal  is  ca- 
pable of  abtractmg  oxygen  from  phospho- 
rus,  and  of  course  has  a  greater  affinity  for 
it.  The  combustible  o'xyds  take  fire  more 
readily  ihan  some  of  the  simple  combusti- 
bles ;  thus  charcoal  bums  more  easily  than 
diamond ;  alkohol,  ether,  and  oils,  are  ex- 
^edingly  combustible,  whereas  all  the  me- 
tals  require  very  high  temperatures  wlien 
the  supporter  is  air. 

.This  greater  combustibility  of  combus- 
tible oxvds  is  probably  owing  to  the  weaker 
affijiity  by  which  their  particles  are  united. 
Hence  they  are.  more  easily  settled  than 
homogeneous  particles,  and  of  course  com- 
bine more  readily  with  oxygen ;  those  sim- 
ple combustibles  which  melt  easily,  or 
which  are  in  the  state  of  elastic  fluids,  are 
also  very  combustible,  because  the  cohe- 
sion between  their  particles  is  easily  over- 
come. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  inferiority  in  the 
cohesion  of  heterogeneous  particles,  that 
some  of  the  compound  supporters  occasion 
combustion  in  circumstances  wiien  the  com- 
bustibles wou^ld  not  be  acted  on  by  simple 
supporters. 

Thus  phosphorus  bums  in  air  at  the  com- 
mon temperature;  but  it  does  not  burn  in 
oxjgen  gass  imless  its  temperature  be  rai- 
sed. In  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas, 
phosphorus  bums  rapi;ily  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  so  do  several  of 
ilie  metaU ;  though  they  cannot  be  made  to 
bum  in  air,  except  at  a  very  h.gh  tempera- 
ture. Thuis  also  oils  bum  rapidly  when 
mixed  with  nitrous  acid.  Nitrous  gas  und 
the  gaseous  oxyd  of  nitrogen,  constitute  ex- 
ceptions to  thb  rule. 

IV.  None  of  the  products  of  combustion 
are  combustible,  according  to  the  definition 
of  combustion  here  given.  This  want  of 
combustibilitv  is  not  owing  to  their  bemg 
saturated  with  oxygen ;  for  several  of  them 
are  capable  of  combining  with  an  additional 
dote  of  it.  But,  during  this  combination, 
no  caloric  or  light  is  ever  emitted ;  and  the 
compound  formed  differs  essentially  from 
a  product  of  combustion ;  for,  by  this  addi- 
tional dose  of  oxygen,  the  product  is  con- 
verted into  a  tupporter.  Mence  we  tee  that 
combustion  ought  not  to  be  confounded  trith 


the  comHuaHon  of  a  body  with  oxygen^  as  was 
done  fomierly. 

Combustion,  indeed,  cannot  take  place 
without  ti)e  combmation  of  oxygen ;  but 
oxygen  may  combine  with  bodies  in  diffe- 
rent proportions  without  the  phenomena  of 
combustion;  and  the  product  obtained  is 
capable  of  becoming  converted  into  a  tup* 
porter  of  combuHion ;  for  instance,  if  lead 
be  melted,  and  kept  so  for  some  time,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  white  pellicle,  or 
white  oxyd  of  lead,  a  product  consisting  of 
oxygen  and  le;<d;  but  if  this  white  oxyd  is 
sufr-red  to  be  heated  longer,  it  aborbs  an 
additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  mto  a  yellow  powder,  called 
yellow  oxyd  of  leiuL  If  this  yellow  oxyd  be 
again  exposed  to  heat,  it  absorbs  still  more 
oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  redoxyd^ 
of  lead.  All  these  oXyds  are  therefore  n^ 
portere.  When  the  eupportere  thus  formed 
oy  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  produettf 
are  made  to  support  combustion,  they  do 
not  lose  all  their  oxygen,  but  only  the  ad- 
ditional dose  which  constituted  them  sup- 
porters. Of  course  they  are  again  reduced 
to  their  original  state  of  products  of  com- 
bustion. Hence  it  follows,  that  they  owe 
their  properties  as  supporters,  not  to  the 
nhole  of  the  ox3rgen  which  thev  contain,  but 
to  the  additional  dote  which  constituted 
them  supporters.  We  may  therefore  call 
them  partial  tupportert,  indicating  by  the 
term,  that  part  only  of  their  oxygen  is  ca- 
pable of  supporting  combustion,  and  not 
the  whole. 

All  the  partial  supporters  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  contain  a  metallic  basis ; 
for  metallic  oxyds  are  the  only  products  at 
preMenl  known,  capable  ofcoinbining  with 
an  additional  dose  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance highly  deserving  attention,  that 
when  metals  are  capable  of  combining  with 
several  doses  of  oxygen,  the  product,  or 
oxyd  formed  by  combustion  is  seldom  or 
never  tliat  which  conuins  a  maxtmum  of 
oxygen. 

Tlius  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  capMble  of  com- 
bining with  oxygen.  The  incombuttibiUty 
of  producttf  therefore,  it  not  owing  to  their 
wantof  affinity  for  oxygen^  but  to  some  other 
cause. 

5.  No  product  of  combiution  is  capable 
of  tupporting  combustion.  This  is  not  oc- 
casioned by  any  want  of  affinity  to  com- 
bustible bodies;  for  several  of  them  are 
capable  of  combining  with  an  additional 
dose  of  their  basis.  But  by  this  combina- 
tion, they  lote  their  properties  as  products, 
and  are  converted  into  contbuttiblet.  The 
process,  therefore,  differs  essentially  from 
combustion.  Thus  sulphuric  acid,  a  pro- 
duct  of  combustion,  by  combining  with  an 
additional  dose  of  sulphur,  or  its  oxyd,  is 
converted  into  tulphureout  addf  a  substance 
which,  from  several  of  its  properties,  the 
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doctor  concludes  to  be  combustible.  Thus 
miso  phosphoric  acid,  a  prxluci  of  combus- 
tion, is  capablf>  of  combining  With  phospho- 
rated !i^dLrogen.  and  of  forming'  phospho* 
rout  acid  a  combu-^libie  body.  When  this 
last  acid  is  heated  m  contact  with  a  sup- 
porter, it  undergoes  combustion  ;  but  it  is 
onlv  the  addtional  dose  of  the  combustible 
which  bums,  and  the  whole  is  converted 
into  phosphoric  acid.  Hence  we  see  that 
it  IS  not  the  whole  basis  of  these  compounds 
which  is  combustible,  but  merely  the  ad- 
ditional dose.  The  compounds,  therefore, 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  product  and 
combustible,  may  be  termed /barrio/ cofn^tw- 
Hbies  f  indicating  b^  the  name,  that  a 
part  only  of  the  base  is  cap^tble  of  undergo- 
ing combustion.  Since  the  products  of 
*  combustion  are  capable  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  but  never  exhibit  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  except  when  they  are  in 
the  state  of  parUal  combustibles,  combus- 
tible bodies  must  contain  a  substance  which 
they  lose  in  burning,  and-  to  which  they 
owe  their  combustibility ;  fur,  after  they 
have  lost  it,  they  unite  to  oxygen  without 
exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion. 

Though  the  products  of  combustion  are 
not  capn>le  of  supporting  combustion,  they 
not  unfrequentiy  part  with  their  oxygen 

i'ust  as  supporters  do,  give  it  out  to  com- 
bustibles, and  convert  them  into  protlucts  ; 
but  during  this  process,  no  heat  nor  ligiit 
is  ever  evolved.  Water,  tor  instance,  gives 
out  its  oxygen  to  iron,  and  converts  it  into 
black  oxifd,  a  product;  and  sulphuric  acid 
gives  out  its  oxygen  to  phosphorus,  and 
converts  it  into  phosphoric  acid.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  oxygen  of  products  in  capable 
of  converting  combustibles  into  products, 
just  as  the  oxygen  or  supporters ;  but  du- 
ring the  combustion^  of  the  last  >nly,  are 
heat  and  light  emitted.  The  oxygen  of 
supporters  then  contains  something  which 
the  oxygen  of  products  wants. 

6.  Vi^enever  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is 
abstracted  firoro  products,  the  combustibi- 
lity of  their  base  is  restored  as  cosnpletely 
as  before  combustion',  but  no  sub>>tance 
is  capable  of  abstracting  the  whole  or'  the 
oxygen,  except  a  combutUbU,  or  a  purUal 
eombuttible.  Water,  for  instance,  is  a  pro- 
duct of  combusiion,  whose  basf  i^  hydro- 
gen. To  restore  the  combustibility  of  the 
hydrogen,  we  have  only  to  mix  water  with 
iron  or  zinc  filings,  and  an  acid ;  the  metal 
is  oxydated,  and  the  hydrogen  gas  ih  evolv- 
ed as  combustible  as  ever.  But  no  substance, 
except  a  combustible,  is  capable  of  separa* 
tin^  hydrogen  g^  from  water,  by  com- 
bining with  iu  oxygen.  Thus  we  sec  that 
combustibles  are  capable  of  restoring  the 
combustibility  of  the  bases  of  promctsj 
but  they  themselves  lose  their  combustibi- 
lity by  the  process,  and  are  co.  verted  into 
products.    CombustibiUty,  therefore,  may 


be  thrown  at  pleasure  from  one  body  to 

another. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
products  of  combustion  may  be  formed 
without  combustion;  but  m  these  cases 
a  new  combustible  is  always  evolved. 
The  process  is  merely  an  interchange  of 
combustibility ;  for  the  combustible  b  coo- 
verted  into  a  product  only  by  means  of  a 
,)rodcut  Both  the  oxygen  and  the  base  of 
the  product  having  undergone  combustion^ 
have  lost*  something  which  is  essential  to 
combustion.  The  process  is  merely  a  dou- 
ble decomposition.  The  product  yields 
its  oxyg^  to  the  combustible,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  combustible  gives  out  some- 
thing to  the  base  of  the  product ;  the  com- 
bustibility of  that  base  then  is  restored  by 
tlie  loss  of  its  oxygen,  and  by  the  restora- 
tion of  something  which  it  receives  from 
the  other  combustible  thus  converted  into 
a  product. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  of 
forming  the  products  of  combustion  with- 
out actual  combustion  in  certain  cases  ; 
but  the  phenomena  are  much  more  compli- 
cated. This  method  is  to  expose  them  to 
the  action  of  some  of  the  supporters  dis- 
solved in  water;  especially  nitric  acid. 
Thus  most  of  the  metallic  oxyds  may  be 
formed  without  combustion  by  the  action 
of  tliat  acid  on  the  meuls.  But,  in  that 
case,  a  new  supporter  is  always  evolved, 
namely,  nitrous  gas;  ammonia,  a  new 
combustible,  is  also  usually  formed ;  and* 
not  unfrequentiy,  the  product  is  converted 
into  a  partial  tUpporter. 

7.  No  supporter  can  be  produced  by 
combustton,  or  by  any  equivalent  process. 
As  all  the  supporters,  except  oxygen  gas, 
consist  of  oxygen  combined  with  a  base,  it 
follows  as  a  consequence,  that  oxygen  may 
combine  with  a  base  wiUiout  losing  that 
ingredient,  which  occasions  combustion. 
The  act  of  comoination  of  oxygen  with  a 
base,  therefupe,  is  by  no  means  tlie  Same 
With  combustion.  If  we  take  a  view  of  the 
different  supporters,  we  shall  find  that  all 
of  them  which  can  be  obtained  artificially, 
are  procured  either  from  other  supporters 
or  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 

I.  OxTOEN  GAS  may  be  procured  from 
nitric  acid  and  oxygenated  muriatic  acid» 
two  supporters ;  and  from  several  of  the 
partial  supporters,  ub  the  black  oxyd  of 
manganese,  the  red  oxyds  of  lead  and  of 
mercury.  The  action  of  heat  is  always  ne- 
cessary ;  but  the  process  is  very  dilrerent 
from  combustion. 

fl.  Air,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present, 
cannot  be  formed  artificially.  The  gas, 
indeed,  which  comes  over  during  part  of 
the  usual  distillation  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid,  to  obtain  nitrous  acid, 
resembles  air  very  closely.  But  it  is  ob- 
tained from  a  supporter. 

III.   The   eisBOus    oxzd    of   vrrRoear* 
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has  hitherto  been  only  procured  iVom  ni- 
trous ga^  and  nitric  acid  (nitrate  of  am- 
monia,) both  of  which  are  vupportera. 

IV.  NiTiiouB  GAS  can  only  be  procured 
by  the  decompoaiton  of  nitric  acid,  a  sup- 
porter. 

V.  OXIOKNATSD   XURIATIC    AQIB   Can  be 

formed  by  combining*  muriatic  acid  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  black  oxyd  of  mangant  se, 
the  red  oxyds  of  lead,  iron,  mercury ;  all  of 
which  are  partial  supporters. 

VI.  NiTi^io  ACID  is  formed  spontane- 
ously  upon  the  burfitce  of  the  earth,  by  pro- 
cesses with  which  we  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted;  but  which  certainly  have  no 
resemblance  to  combustion.  Its  oxygen  is 
probably  furnished  by  the  air,  whicli  is  a 
supporter ;  ac  'least,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  at  bi^h  tempera- 

^  tures,  are  capable  of  forming  nitric  acid. 

This  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  means  o^ 
electricity,  has  beei)  considered  as  a  com- 
bustion, but  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  :  the  substance  acted  upon  is  not  a 
combustible  with  a  supporter,  but  a  sup- 
porter alone.  Electricity  is  so  far  from 
being  equivalent  to  combustion,  that  it 
sometimes  acu  in  a  manner  diametrically 
opposite ;  unburning',  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  a  substance  which  has  already 
ui^ergone  combustion,  and  converging  a 
produei  into  a  combuttidle  and  a  tupporter. 
Thus  it  decomposes  water,  and  converts  it 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas;  therefore  it 
must  be  capable  of  supplying  the  sub- 
stances which  the  tixygen  and  combustible 
lose  when  they  combine  by  combustion, 
and  form  a  product. 

8.  Several  of  the  supporters  and  partial 
supporters  are  capable  of  combining  with 
combustibles,  without  undergoing  decom- 
position, or  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of 
combustion.  In  thb  manner,  the  yellow 
oxid  of  gold  and  the  white  oxyd  of  silver 
combine  with  ammonia ;  the  red  oxyd  of 
mercury  with  oxalic  acid  ;  and  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  with  ammonia-  Thus  also 
nitrate  of  potash  and  oxigenated  muriate 
of  potash  may  be  combined,  or  at  least  in- 
timately mixed  with  several  combustible 
bodies,  as  in  gun-powder,  fulminating 
powder,  8cc.  In  all  these  compounds,  the 
oxygen  of  the  supporter  and  the  combusti- 
ble retain  the  ingredients  which  render 
them  susceptible  of  combustion ;  hence  the 
compound  is  still  combustible.  And  in 
consequence  of  the  intimate  combination 
of  the  component  parts,  the  least  alteration 
is  apt  to  destroy  tlie  equilibrium  which  sub- 
sists between  them  ;  the  consequence  is, 
combustion  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
compound.  Hence  these  compounds  bum 
with  amazing  facility,  not  only  when  heat- 
ed, but  when  triturated,  or  struck  smartly 
with  a  hammer.  They  have  therefore  re- 
ceived the  name  of  detonating  ot  fulminatinr 
bodies.    Thus  we  have  fulminating  gold, 


fulminating   silver,  fulminating  mercury^ 
fulminattng  powder,  &c. 

9.  Such  are  the  proi>erties  of  the  com- 
bustibles, the  supporters,  and  the  pro- 
ducts ;  and  such  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit  when  made  to  act  upon  each  other« 

If  we  compare  together  the  tupportert 
and  the  producu,  we  shall  find  ihht  they 
resemble  each  other  in  many  respects. 
Both  of  them  contain  oxygen,  as  an  esnen- 
tial  constituent  part ;  both  are  capable  of 
converting  combustibles  into  products; 
and  several  of  both  combine  with  com- 
bustibles and  with  additional  doses  of  oxy- 
gen. But  they  difler  trom  each  otlier  in 
their  effi^cts  on  combustibles.  The  former 
only  produce  combustion  ;  whereas  the 
products  convert  combustibles  into  pro- 
ducts without  combustion.  Now,  am  the 
ultimate  change  produced  upon  combusti- 
bles by  both  these  sets  of  bodies  is  the 
same,  and  as  the  substance  which  combines 
with  the  combu.stibles  is  in  both  cases 
the  same,  namely  oxygen,  we  mu.-'t  con- 
clude that  this  oxygen  in  the  supponers 
contain^  <*omething  -which  the  oxygen  of 
the  products  wants,  something  which  sepa- 
rates during  the  passage  of  the  oxigen  from 
the  product  to  the  combustible,  and  occa- 
sions the  combustion,  or  eniission  of  fire, 
which  accompanies  this  passage.  The  oxi- 
gen of  supporters  then  contains  some  ingre- 
dient which  the  oxygen  of  products  wants. 
Many  circumstances  concur  to  render  it 
probable  that  this  ingredient  is  qaloric. 

The  combuatiblea  and  the  'prodticta  also 
resemble  each  other.  Both  of  them  con- 
tain the  same  or  a  similar  base ;  both  fre- 
quently combine  with  combuntibles,  and 
likewise  witli  oxygen ;  but  they  differ  es- 
sentially in  the  phenomena  which  accompa- 
ny their  combination  with  oxygen.  In  the 
one  case,  Jire  i»  emitted^  in  the  other  pot. 
If  we  recollect  that  no  subtance  but  a 
combustible  is  capable  of  restoring  com- 
bustibility to  the  base  of  a  product,  and 
that  at  its  doing  so  it  always  loses  its  own 
combustibility ;  and  if  we  recollect  farther, 
that  the  base  of  a  product  dues  not  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  even  when 
it  combines  with  oxygen,  we  cannot  avoid 
concluding,  that  all  combustibles  contain 
an  ingredient  which  they  lose  when  con- 
verted into  products,  and  that  tiiis  loss 
contributes  to  the  fire  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  conversion.  Many 
circumstances  contribute  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  this  ingredient  is  light. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  oxygen  of  sup- 
porters contains  caloric  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient, and  that  light  is  a  component 
part  of  all  combustibles,  the  phenomena  of 
combustion  above  enumerated,  numerous 
and  intricate  as  they  are,  admit  of  an  easy 
and  obvious  explanation.  The  component 
parts  of  the  oxygen  of  supporters  are  two ; 
namely,  1.  a  base,  2.  caloric.  The  corn- 
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pownt  parts  of  combustibles  tre  Kkewite 
two;  namely,  1.  abase,  2.  light.  During 
combustion,  tbe  base  of  the  oxygen  com- 
bines with  tbe  base  of  the  combustible, 
and  forms  tbe  product ;  while,  st  the  same 
time,  tbe  caloric  of  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  light  oi  the  combustible,  and  the 
compound,  flies  of  in  the  form  '  of  Are. 
Thu!»  combustion  is  a  doublt  decon^p's  • 
tion  ;  the  oxygen  and  combustible  divide 
themselves  each  into  two  portions,  which 
combine  in  pairs  ;  the  one  compound  is  the 
product,  and  the  other  tlie  Jirt,  which  es- 
capes. 

Hence  the  reason  that  the  oxygen  of  pro- 
ducts  is  unfit  for  combustion.  It  wants  its 
caloric.  Hrjice  the  reason  that  combus- 
tion does  not  take  place  wlien  oxygen  com- 
bines with  products,  or  with  the  base  of 
supporters.  These .  bodies  contain  no 
light.  The  caloric  of  the  oxyjsfcn  of  course 
is  not  separated,  and  no  fire  appears. 
And  this  oxygen  still  retaining  its  calonc,  is 
capable  of  producing  combustion  whenever 
a  body  is  presented  which  contains  light, 
and  whose  base  has  an  affinity  for  oxygen. 
Hence  also  the  reason  why  a  combustibie 
alone  can  revere  combustibility  to  the 
base  of  a  product.  In  all  such  cases,  a 
double  decomposition  takes  place.  The 
oxygen  of  the  product  combines  with  the 
base  of  the  combustible,  while  the  light  of 
the  combustible  combines  with  the  base  of 
the  product. 

But  the  application  of  this  theory  to  all 
the  diiferent  phenomena  des.cribcd  above,  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any 
more  exantples.  Let  us  rather,  mquire, 
with  the  author,  into  the  evidences  which 
can  be  brought  forward  in  its  support. 

10.  As  caloric  and  light  are  always 
emitted  during  combustion,  it  follows  that 
they  must  have  previously  existed  in  the 
combustible,  the  supporter,  or  in  both. 

That  the  oxygen  of  the  supporters  con- 
tains either  one  or  both  of  these  substances, 
follows  incon*rovertibly  from  a  fact  already 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the-  oxygen  of 
products  will  iK)t  support  combustion, 
while  that  of  supporters  will.  Hence  the 
oxygen  of  supporters  must  contain  some- 
thing which  the  oxyg^en  of  the  products 
wants,  and  thb  something  must  be  caloric, 
or  light,  or  both. 

That  the  oxygen  of  some  of  the  supporters 
at  least  contains  caloric,  as  an  ingredient, 
has  been  proved,  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
by  the  experiments  of  Crawford,  1  avoisier, 
and  La  Place.,  Thus  the  temperature  of 
hot  blooded  snimals  is  maintained  by  the 
decomposition  of  air.  Now  if  the  oxygen 
of  one  supporter  contains  caloric,  the 
sAme  ingredient  must  exist  in  the  oxygeti 
of  every  supporter,  because  all  of  them  are 
obviously  in  the  same  state.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  the  oxygen  of  eveiy  supporter 
contains  caloric  as  an  essential  ingredient. 


The  light  emitted  during  cmnbustion, 
roust  either  proceed  from  tlie  combustible 
or  the  supporter.  That  it  proceeds  from  the 
combustible,  must  appear  pretty  obvious, 
if  we  rebollect  that  the  colour  of  the  ligbt 
emitted  during  combustion  varies,  and 
that  this  variation  ustuUy  depends,  n6t  up- 
on the  so^pfirter,  but  upon  the  combusti- 
ble. Tims  charcoal  bums  with  a  red  flame, 
sulphur  with  a  b:ue  or  violet,  zinc  with  a 
greenish  white,  &c. 

The  formation  of  combustibles  in  plants, 
obviously  requires  the  presence  and  agency 
of  light.  The  leaves  of  plants  emit  oxygen 
gas,  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  but 
never  in  the  shade,  or  in  the  dark. 

Besides  vegetation,  we  are  acquainted 
with  two  other  mett-ods  of  tmhurrdng  pro- 
ducts, or  of  C(.nverting  them  mto  prtiducts 
and  combustibles,  by  exposing  them,  in  • 
certain  crrcum stances,  to  the  "agency  of 
Jire,  or  of  electricity,  Tbe  oxydes  of  lead, 
mercury,  kc.  when  heated  to  redness,  arc 
decomposed,  oxygen  ^t  is  emitted,  and 
the  pure  metal  remams  behind.  In  this 
case,  the  necessary  caloric  and  light  must 
be  furnished  by  the  fire  ;  a  circumstance 
which  explains  why  such  n-ductious  always 
require  a  red  heat.  When  carbonic  acid  is 
made  to  pass  repeatedly  over  red-liot  char- 
coal, it  combines  with  a  portico  of  char- 
.  coal,  and  is  converted  into  gaseous  oxyd  of 
carbon.  If  thb  gas  be  a  combustible  oxyd, 
the  base  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  its  oxvgen 
must  have  been  supplied  with  light  Hud 
caloric  from  the  fire ;  but  if  it  be  a  partial 
comlntftible,  it  is  merely  a  compound 
of  carbonic  acid  and  charcoal :  which  of 
tbe  two  it  b,  remains  still  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Electricity  decomposes  water,  and  con- 
verts it  into  oxygen  g^s  and  hydrogen  gas  ; 
it  must  therefore  supply  the  heat  and  the 
lifirht  which  these  bodies  lost  when  convert- 
ed into  a  product. 

These  tacts,  together  with  the  exact  cor- 
respondence of  the  theory  pven  above  with 
the  phenomena  of  combustion,  render  it  so 
probable,  that  Dr.  Thomson  has  ventuifd 
to  propose  it  as  an  additional  step  towards 
a  full  explanation  of  the  theory  of  com- 
bustion. Every  additional  experiment  haa 
served  to  confirm  it  more  and  more.  It 
even  throws  light  upon  the  curious  experi- 
ments of  the  accension  of  metals  with  sul- 
phur, which  succeed  in  vacuo,  under  mer- 
cury, in  nitrogen  g^,  &c. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  noticed,  that  the  same 
emission  of  caloric  and  light,  of  of  Jire, 
takes  place  when  melted  sulphur  is  made 
to  combine  with  potash,  or  with  lime,  in 
a  cnicible  or  glass  tube,  and  likewise  when 
melted  phosphorus  b  made  to  combine  m  iih 
lime  heated  to  rednees.  He  supposes  that 
in  all  probability,  bar}'te8  and  strontia  ex- 
hibit the  same  pnenomenon  when  combined 
with  melted  sulphur  or  phosphorus ;  and 
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» of  the  metala  wliM  «ombliied 
with  phosphorus. 

The  phenomena  Dr.  Thomson  ezpkdnt 
thus :  The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  in 
the  aoehed  state,  iind  therefore  contain  ca^ 
loric  as  an  ingredient ;  the  alkalies,  earths, 
and  metals,  which  produce  the  phenomenon 
^in  question,  contain  lig^ht  As  an  essential 
mgredient.  The  sulphur,  or  phosphorus 
combines  with  the  base  of  the  metal,  earth, 
or  alkali ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  eaio* 
tie,  to  which  the  sulphur  or  phosphorus 
owed  its  fluidity,  combines  with  the  lig'ht 
of  the  metal,  earth  or  alkali ;  and  the  com- 
pound flies  off  under  the  form  ofjSre. 

I'hus  the  process  is  exactly  the  same 
with  combustion,  .excepting  as  far  as  re- 
gards  the  product  The  melted  sulphur, 
or  phosphorus,  acta  the  part  of  the  wup* 
porier,  while  the  metal,  earth,  or  alkali, 
occupies  the  place  of  the  combustiNe.  The 
first  ftimishes  caloric,  the  second  llsht, 
while  the  base  of  each  combines  together. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  base  of  sulphorets 
and  phospburets  resemble  the  base  of 
products  m  beings  destitute  of  light ;  the 
ibmiation  of  these  bodies  exhibiting  the  se- 
paration of  fire  like  combustion,  but  the 
pmduct  differing  tfom  a  product  of  com- 
bust ion  in  being  destitute  of  oxygen.  Dr. 
Thomson  distingfuishes  the  process  by  the 
title  of  Mentt'Combuttitm ;  hidicating  by 
the  term,  that  it  possesses  one  half  of  the 
characteriatic  marks  of  combustion,  bttt  is 
destitute  of  the  other  half. 

The  only  part  of  this  theory  which  re- 
quires proof  ia,  that  light  is  a  component 
paK  of  the  earths  and  alkalies.  But  as  pot- 
ash and  lime  are  the  only  bodies  of  that, 
nature,  which  we  are  ceruin  to  be  capable 
of  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  aemi-com- 
buation,  the  proofii  mnst  of  necessity  be 
confined  to  tbem.  That  time  conuins 
Bght  as  a  component  part,  has  been  long 
known.  Meyer  and  Pelletier  observed 
long  ago,  that  when  water  is  poured  upon 
lime,  net  only  heat  but  light  is  emitted. 
Light  is  emitted  also  abundantly  when 
sul|^uric  acid  is  pouped  upon  magnesia,  or 
upon  lime,  potash,  or  soda,  freed  from  the 
Water  of  crystallization.  In  all  these  cases, 
a  9emi'cmitbu9iidn  takes  place.  The  water 
and  the  acid  being  solidified,  give  out  calo' 
He,  wtiile  the  lime  or  potaA  gives  out 

That  lime  during  its  burning  combines 
with  light,  and  that  light  is  a  component 
part  of  lime,  ia  demonstrated  by  the  fbl- 
iDwing  experiment^  for  which  we  are  m- 
debted  to  Scheele. 

Floor  spar  (fluate  of  lime)  has  the  pro- 
perty of  phocpborescing  strongly  when, 
neated,  but  the  experiment  does  not  suc- 
ceed twice  with  the  same  roecimen.  Khtr 
it  baa  been  once  heated  sufficiently,  no  sub- 
seqent  heat  will  cause  it  to  phosphorate. 
Mow  pbotpboreacenee  is  merely  the  emis* 


t&on  of  Hght ;  yght^of  cbufse  is  a  compo* 
nent  part  of  fluor  spar,  and  heat  has  the 
property  of  separating  it.  But  the  phoe- 
pborescing  quauty  of  the  spar  may  be  a^ain 
recovered  to  it,  or,  which  is  the  same  thmg^ 
the  light  which  the  spar  had  lost  may  be  re<< 
stored  by  the  following  process : 

Decompose  the  fluate  of  lime  by  salphti* 
'ric  acid,  and  preserve  the  fluoric  acid  se* 
parate.  Boil  the  sulphate  of  lime  thus 
formed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda ;  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place ;  sulphate  of  soda  remaina  in 
solution,  and  carbonate  of  lime  precipi- 
tates. Ignite  this  precipitate  in  a  crucible, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  lime,  and  combine  it 
with  the  fluoric  acid  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly united.  The  fluor  spar  thtis  regene- 
rated, phosphoresces  as  at  first.  Hence 
the  lime,  during  its  ignition,  must  have 
combined  with  light.  ^ 

That  potii8t>  contains  light,  may  be  proved 
in  the  same  manner  aa  the  existence  of 
that  body  in  Ume.  Now  as  potash  is  de- 
prived of  its  carbonic  acid  by  lime,  the 
Doctor  supposes  that  the  process  must  be 
a  double  decomposition  ;  namely,  that  the 
base  of  the  lime  combines  with  carbonic 
acid,  while  its  light  combines  with  the  pot- 
ash. 

Thete  rematlu  on  semi-combustion  might 
easily  be  much  enlarged  upon.  For  it  is 
obrious,  that  whenever  a  liquid  combines 
with  a  solid  containing  light,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  a  solid  body,  something  analogous 
to  semi-combustion  must  take  place.  Hence 
the  reason  why  water  increases  the  violence 
of  combustion  when  thrown  sparingly  into 
a  Common  fire,  &c. 

CoxanoNBS.  (From  comedo,  a  glutton.) 
A  iort  of  worms  which  eat  into  the  skin 
and  devour  the  fleslu 

Comfrey.    See  Symphitum 

CoMTSDi.    The  gum  arable. 

CoMisTa.  Hie  epilepsy.  This  nam^ 
arose  from  the  frequency  of  pnersons  being 
seized  with  this  disorder  while  in  the  as- 
semblies called  Com^tia. 

CoMritssA.  (A  countess.)  Some  pre- 
parations are  distinguished  by  this  name,  at 
puhris  Comitissac  de  Cantia,  the  Countess 
c^  Kent's  powder. 

CoMXAOBirtTx.  (Prom  Commagene,  a 
place  in  Syria,  whence  it  was  brought) 
Syrian  ointment,  mentioned  by  Galen. 

CoMXAiroucATTOk  (From  commandueo^ 
to  eat.)  The  act  of  mastication,  or  chew- 
ing. 

CoMXAKStnc.  (From  commando^  to  eat) 
A  masticatory.  A  medicine  put  into  the 
mouth  chewed  to  promote  a  discharge  of 
phlegm,  or  saliva. 

ComcBHDATOBius.  (From  cammendb,  to 
recommend.)  An  epithet  of  the  trauma- 
tic balsam,  Tinctura  Benzoes  composita, 
from  its  singular  virtues' and  usefulness. 

CoMMi.    Gum.    When  alone  it  sijrnifies 
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gum  Arabic  Tbe  M^ufu  mmut  meatioDcd 
by  Hippocratei  ui  bis  De  Moib.  Mulieb. 
is  gum  Arabic. 

C0MMI8SURA  (From  committor  to 
join  together.)  A  auture,  juncture,  or 
joint.  A  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  the 
comers  of  the  lip«,  where  they  meet  to- 
yether ;  and  aLio  to  certain  parta  of  the 
brain  which 'go  acrosa  and  join  one  hernia- 
phere  to  the  other. 

COMMISSURA  ANTERIOR  CERB- 
BRL  The  white  nerve-like  au  balance 
which  crosses  the  interior  part  of  tlie, third 
yentricle  of  the  brain,  immediately  ahove 
the  infundibuliun,  and  between  theantei-ior 
crura  of  the  fornix ;  uniting  one  hemispheva 
of  the  brain  with  the  other. 

COMMISSURA  MAGNA  CEREBRL 
The  corpuM  caUotttm  of  the  brain  ia  ao 
termed  by  some  writers. 

COMMISSURA  POSTERIOR  CERE- 
BRL  A  white  nenre4ike  subutance,  which 
passes  from  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
across  to  the  other,  immediately  overtbe 
opening  of  tbe  aqusduct  of  Sylvius,  in  the 
DHDsterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  and  above  the  corpora  quadrigennna, 

CoKKuiricAJiT.  (From  commumco,  to 
make  partake.)  A  term  applied^  by  Belli- 
ni, to  fevers  of  two  kinds  afllicting  tbe 
same  person,  wherein  as  one  goes  off  the 
other  immediately  succeeds. 

CoMPAOBS.  (From  comfingo^  to  put  to- 
gether.) A  suture,  or  joint  A  commis- 
sure. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  Ana- 
tomia  comparativa,  2kx>tomy.  The  dis- 
section of  brute  animals  and  fishes,  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  human  body. 

CovriBA.    See  Cubeb^, 

CoMFLsnoir.  A  term  used  by  the  an- 
cient writers  in  various  acceptations;  but 
latterly  it  signifies  o^y  the  same  aa 
Plethora, 

COMPLBXUS.  (Con^tleMu,,  sc  rmuc. 
from  complector^  to  compi*ise.)  'ffompkxuo 
teu  Uventer  cervku  of  Albmus.  Doroo 
traehelon  occipital  of  Diunas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  that 
draws  the  head  backwards,  and  to  one  side; 
and  when  both  act,  they  draw  the  head 
directly  backward.  It  arises  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  tbe  seven  superior 
vertebne  of  the  back,  and  four  infenor  of 
the  neck,  b^  as  many  distinct  tendinous 
origins;  in  its  ascent,  it  receives  a  fleshy 
slip  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  first 
▼ertebrx  of  the  back :  from  these  different 
ori|^ns  it  runs  upwards,  and  is  every  where 
intermixed  with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is 
inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  protuberance  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  08  occipitis,  and  into  a  part  of 
the  curved  line  that  runs  fbrwaitls  fit>m 
that  protuberance.  It  draws  the  head 
backwards. 

COMPRESSION.    (Prom  amprimo,  to 


psess  Wg^tlMtw)    By  tkls  tens,  suf^eoM 

express  a  diseased  stite  of  tht  body,  which 
is  the  effect  of  something  pressing  upon  the 
brain.  It  should  be  distin^ished  from 
concussion  and  inflammation.  When  the 
brain  is  compressed  eitlier  by  bone,  extr»- 
vasatcd  blood,  or  any  other  fluid,  there  is 
a  general  insensibiiit),  the  ^yes  aie  half 
open,  the  pupil  dilated  and  motionless, 
even  when  a  candle  is  brought  near  the  eye; 
the  retina  is  insensible ;  the  limbs  leUxed; 
the  breathing  stertorous  i  the  pulse  slow, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Abemethy,  less  sub- 
ject to  intermiKsioa  than  in  cases  of  con- 
cussion. Nor  is  the  patient  ever  sick,  wbeii 
the  pressure  on  the  brain  and  the  general 
insensibility  are  conaiderable ;  for  the  very 
Mtion  of  vomiting  betrays  an  mitabiUty  in 
the  stomach  and  oesophagus. 

COMPRESSOR  NARIS.  (Comprsotor  .• 
from  comprifiM^  to  press  together  )  Retueu* 
w/nofo/it  of  Douglas.  TranroerooHtvdmyr- 
ft/c»rmMofWinslow.  Dilmioreo  aiantm  luui 
ofCowper;  and  ifcusi^^narifM/ of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  nose,  th^t  compresse:.  the 
alK  towards  the  septum  nasi,  particularly 
when  we  want  to  smell  acutely.  It  also 
corrujf ates  the  nose,  and  aasbts  in  expressing 
certam  passions.  It  arises,  by  a  narrow 
begmniiig,  from  the  root  of  the  ala  nasi  ex- 
ternally, and  spreads  into  a  number  of  thin, 
separate  fibres,  which  run  up  along  the 
cartilage  in  an  oblique  manner  towards  the 
back  of  ihe  nose,  where  it  joins  with  its 
fellow,  and  is  inserted  into  the  narrow  ex- 
tremity of  the  OS  nasi,  and  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

CoitfUBBTio.  (From  cwnpwigo^  to 
prick.)    A  puncture. 

CONARIUM.  (Prom  xmot,  a  cone.) 
Tbe  pineal  gUnd  b  so  named;  fixMn  iu  co- 
nical shape.    See  Pineal giand, 

CovcAusA.  (From  con^  with,  and  cauoa, 
a  cause.)  A  cause  which  cooperates  with 
another  in  the  production  of  a  aiseaae. 

Co9cs!iTRAirriA.  (From  concentro^  to 
concentrate.)  Absorbents  of  acida  are  so 
called,  because  they  remove  the  obfitruc- 
tions  which  keep  asunder  tbe  affinities  be- 
tween  tbe  two  powers. 

CONCENTRATION.  (From  cwi,  and 
centrum,  having  the  same  centre.)  Tbe 
volatilizing  of  part  of  tbe  water  of  fluida  in 
order  to  improve  their  strength.  The  mat- 
ter to  be  concentrated,  therefore,  must  be 
of  superior  gravity  to  water.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  on  some  acids,  particu- 
larly the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  It  is 
also  employed  in  solutions  of  alkalis  and 
neutral  salts. 

CONCEPTION.  (Conceptio.'  fnnk  ctm- 
cipiOf  to  conceive.)  The  impregnatioo 
of  the  ovulum  in  the  female  ovarium 
by  the  subtile  prolific  aura  of  the  sesnen 
virile.  In  order  to  have  a  fruitful  coitioo, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  sememe  propelled 
into  the  uterus,  or  vagina,  JPVhat  its  fe- 
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^onditittg  vappuf  ihaii  be  conveyedilmiugli 
tbe  FaBopiMi  tubef  to  the  ovarium  :  it  18 
■bo  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  state 
of  the  orariutai  of  the  female  in  order  to 
impregnate  it;  which  i8»  that  the  ovum 
shall  be  matnre,  mmI  embraced  by  the 
ihnbric  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  to  convey 
that  yivifying  principle  to  the  ovum.    See 

CONCHA.  (Concha,  ittryx*t  &  liquid  mea- 
sure amongst  the  Athenians.)  A  term  ap- 
plied by.  anatomists  to  several  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  hollow  of  the  elur,  the  spongy 
bones  of  the  nose,  &c. 
"  CoircBA  AumicuuB.    See  JStmieuku 

CoircHA  AURis.  The  hollow  part  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 
'  CovcHB  HAmiux.  ({TsftcAo,  a  shell:)  The 
turbinated  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
the  inferior  spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  which 
are  covered  bvthe  Schneiderian  membrane, 
are  so  tcrafed. 

CoiiGBiTs.  (Prom  M>;t*y  ^^^^^  <  *o  named 
from  their  l&eness  to  a  shell)  The  cra- 
nium, and  the  cavity  of  the  eye. 

CoMoiDXBTiA.  (From  ctnodb,  to  decay.) 
A  decreiise  of  bulk  in  the  wiiote  or  any 
part  of  the  body.  A  diminution  of  a  tu- 
mour. 

CoHCOievKATio.  (F^m  eon,  and  ct^h, 
to  coagulate  together.)  The  coagulation, 
or  chrystalliEation  of  different  ^oots,  first 
dissolved  together  in  the  same  fluid. 

Coiroocna  From  concogtM,  to  digest.) 
Digestion.  That  operation  of  nature  upon 
morbid  matter  which  renders  it  fit  to  be 
separated  from  the  healthy  fl^iids. 

CoircBEKA^o.  (From  con,  and  cremo, 
to  bum  together.)  The  same  as  calcina- 
tion. 

COKCRBTION.  (From  concre^co,  to 
grow  together.) 

1.  The  condensation  of  any  fluid  sub- 
stance  into  a  more  solid  consistence. 

2.  The  growing  together  of  parts  which, 
in  a  natural  state,  are  separate. 

Covcomsus.  (From  concmro,  to  meet  to- 
gether.) The  congeries  or  collection  of 
symptoms  which  constitute  and  distingubh 
the  particular  disease. 

CONCUSaON.  From  eoncutio,  to  shake 
together.)  Concussion  of  the  brain-  Va- 
rious alarming  synmtoms,  followed  some- 
times by  the  most  fatal  consequences,  are 
found  to  attend  great  violence  ofiered  to 
the  head ;  and  upon  the  strictest  examina- 
tion, both  of  the  living  and  the  dead;  neither 
fis8ui<  fracture,  nor  extravasation  of  any 
kind  can  be  discovered.  The  same  symp- 
toms and  the  same  events  are  met  with, 
when  the  head  has  received  no  injury 
at  ail  o^  exiemo,  but  has  only  been  violent- 
ly shaken ;  nay,  when  only  the  body,  or 
general  fhune,  has  seemed  to  have  sus- 
tained the  whole  vnience.  The  symptoms 
attending  a  conousaion,  are  genierallv  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  viMence  which 
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the  bftin  itself  has  sustakied,and  which, 
indeed,  is  cognizable  only  by  the  symp- 
toms, ii  the  concussion  be  very  cp«at, 
all  sense  and  powec  of  motion  aie  imniedi- 
ately  abolished,  and  death  follows  soon; 
bat  between  this  degree  and  that  slight  con- 
fusion (or  8tumnng,  as  it  is  called,)  which 
attends  most  violences  done  to  the  head, 
there  are  many  stages.  The  following  is 
BAr.  Abernethy^s  description  of  the  symp- 
toms of  concussion,  and  which,  he  is  of 
opinion  may  be  properly  divided  into  three 
sUges. 

The  first  is,  that  state  of  insensibility 
and  derangement  of  the  bodily  powers 
which  immiediately  succeeds  the  accident 
While  it  lasts,  the  patient  scarcely  feels 
any  injury  thax  may  be  inflicted  on  him. 
His  breathing  is  difiicult,  but  in  general 
without  stertor ;  his  pulse  intermitting,  and 
his  extremities  cold.  But  such  a  sute  can- 
not last  long  9  it  goes  off  gradually,  and  n 
succeeded  by  another,  which  is  considered 
as  the  second  stage  of  concussion.  In  this, 
the  pulse  and  respu^tion  become  better, 
and  though  not  regularly  performed,  are 
sufficient  to  maintam  life,  and  to  difl^ise 
warmth  over  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body. 
The  feelinr  of  the  patient  is  now  to  far 
restored,  that  he  is  sensible  of  his  skin  be- 
ing pinched ;  but  he  lies  stupid  and  inatten- 
tive to  slight  external  impressions.  As  the 
effects  of  concession  dimfaiish,  he  becomes 
capable  of  replying  to  questions  put  to  him 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice»  especially  whcD 
they  refbr  to  his  chief  suffering  at  the 
time,  as  pain  in  the  head,  &c;  otherwise 
he  answers  incoherently,  and  as  if  his  in- 
tention was  occupied  by  somethings  else. 
As  long  as  the  stupor  remaiQs,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  seems  to  be  moderate ; 
but  as  the  former  abates^  the  latter  seldom 
fails  to  increase ;  and  this  constitutes  the 
third  stage,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
the  series  of  ef^#c\s  proceeding  from  'a  con- 


These  several  stages  vary  considerably 
in  their  degree  and  duration ;  but  more  or 
less  uf  each  will  be  found  to  take  place  in 
every  instance  where  the  brain  has  been 
yiolently  shaken.  Whether  they  bear  any 
certain  proportion  to  each  other  or  not,  is 
not  known ;  indeed  this  will  depend  uo- 
on  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  the 
oonstitution,  the  injury,  S'.d  the  after- 
treatment,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine. 

To  distinguish  between  an  extravasation' 
and  a  commotion  by  the  symptoms  only, 
Mr.  Pott  says,  is  frequently  a  very  diffic«;U 
matter;  sometimes  an  impossible  one.  The 
similarity  of  tlie  efiects  in  some  cases,  and 
the  very  small  space  of  time  which  may  in- 
tervene between  the  going  off  of  the  one 
and  the  accession  of  the  other,  render  this 
a  yery  nice  exercise  of  the  judgment.  The 
first  sttmning ,  or   deprivation   of  sense. 
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whtttlMr  toUl«r  pMt«a»  «»*>«  frw^- 
ther»  and  no  man  can  tell  from  which ; 
but  when  tb^e  fint  symptoms  have  been 
removed,  or  hare  spontaneously  disap- 
peared, if  such  piaient  is  again  oppressed 
with  drowsiness,  or  stupidity,  or  total  or 
ptrtiai  loss  of  sense,  it  then  becomes  pro- 
bable that  the  fir»t  complaints  were  from 
commotion,  and  that  the  latter  ue  trom 
extravasation ;  and  the  g^reaier  the  distance 
of  time  between  the  two,  the  greater  is  the 

SrobabUity  not  only  that  an  extravasation 
( the  cause,  but  that  the  extravasation  is  of 
the  limpid  kind,  made  gr»datim,aiid  within 
the  brain. 

^  Whoever  seriously  reBects  on  the  natufe 
of  these  two  causes  of  evil  within  the  cra- 
BMim,  and  tonsiden  them  tti  liable  to  fre^ 
quent  combination  in  the  same  fcubject,  and 
at  the  san^e  time  considers  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, no  degree  of  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  only  ptrson  capable  of 
giving  it  (the  patient),  will  immediately  be 
sensible  bow  very  difficult  a  part  a  pn^cti- 
tbner  hi«  to  act  in  many  of  tliese  casev,  and 
how  very  unjust  it  must  be  to  call  that  igiio- 
ranee  which  is  only  a  jtist  dilAdence  aruing 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  materials  to  form 
aclear  judgm^t. 

CONDENSATION.  (From  amdetuo,  to 
make  thick.)  A  contraction  of  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  by  means  of  astringejit  or 
cooUog  medicines.  A  thickening  of  any 
fluid 

CONDIMENTUM.  (From  cmulie,  to 
preserve,  or  season.)  A  preserve,  or  sweet- 
meat. 

CoMi»vcTio.  (From  eonduco,  to  draw 
along.)  In  Ckslius  Aurelianus,  it  is  a  spasm, 
or  convuiuion,  drawnig  the  muscles  out  of 
their  proper  positions. 

pONDUCTOR.  (From  eenduoo^  to  lead, 
or  guide.)  A  surgical  instrument,  whose 
use  is  to  direct  the  kntC  m  certain  ope- 
rations. It  is  more  commonly  called  a  di- 
rector. " 

CONDYLE.  (  From  t^ot^u^  an  ancient  cup, 
shaped  like  a  joint  )  A  rounded  eminence 
of  a  boiie  in  aiiv  f>f  the  joints. 

CONDYLOMA.  (From  cei^vxoc,  a  tu- 
bercle,  orknot.)  Sarcoma  A  tioft,  wart- 
like 8xcre>-ence,  that  Nppears  about  the  anus 
and  pudendum  of  both  sexes.  There  ai^ 
severHl  species  of  condylomata,  whicli  have 
received  names  from  their  appearances,  as 
Jlcus,  crysUCt  thymu*^  from  their  resent blaiice 
'  to  a  fig,  &c. 

CoMxioir.  In  Hippocrates  it  imports 
the  Cicuta.  It  is  said  to  be  thtis  named 
(from  Mwtfr,  to'tum  round,)  because  it  pro- 
duces a  vertigo  in  those  who  take  it  in- 
wardly. 

Cone9si  bark.    See  Conefu  cortex, 

CovssBi  coBTKX.  Codagopoia.  Cor- 
lex  profuvii.  The  bark  ot  the  JVerium 
muidytenteriam   of  Un^.xuM  i-^fiHu    wa- 


ne t  aamimtkt  peMaHe,  U  gtovt  «n  Um 
coast  ot  Malabar.  It  is  o£  a -dark  blad^ 
colour  externally,  and  geoeraUy  o»- 
vened  with  a  white  moss,  or  acurf.  It  ia 
very  little  known  in  the  shops  i  has  an 
austere,  bitter  taste;  and  is  rtcommeaded 
in  diarrl^oeas,  dysenteries,  fcci  as  a^  ad- 
ctrtngent. 

CONFECTIO.  (From  con/tcta*  to  omIk 
up.)  A  confection.  In  general  H  maana 
any  thing  made  up  with  svgar.  Thb  term, 
in  the  new  London  Pharmaoopftia,  inohidM 
tfiose  articles  which  wefe  fonneriy  called 
electuaries  and  conserves,  between  which 
tliere  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficieot  grounds 
to  .make  a  dbtmction;     ,    . 

CoMTBCTTo  xwnfBAMM,  Confectsoo  of 
almond.  I'ak^  of  sweet  almonds,  an 
otmce;  Acacia  gum  powdered,  a  drachm ; 
refined  sii^,  half  an  ounce.  The  al- 
monds having  been  preriously  macerated 
in  w:iter,  and  their  external  coat  removod, 
beat  the  whole  togetiier,  until  they  ave  tho- 
roughly incorporated.  It  haa  been  objerct- 
ed  to  (he  almond  mixture,  which  is  an  sKi- 
cle  of  very  general  use,  that  it  requires 
considerable  time  for  iu  extemporaneous 
preparation,  and  that  it  spoils  and  cannot 
be  kept  when  it  is  made.  This  will  be 
obviated  by  the  present  fi»m,  which  does 
4ceep  -for  a  suiicient  length  of  tiroe^  and 
rubs  down  into  the  mixture  immedi- 
ately. 

CoHFKcno  ABoxATicA.  .  This  prepara- 
tion was  formerly  called  Cmtfeeth  conk- 
aca,  ConfecHo  Raleigkana,  Take  of  cin- 
namon, bark,  mitmegs,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
cloves,  an  ounce ;  cardamom  seeds,  half 
an  ounce ;  saffron  dried,  2  ounces ;  prepand 
shells,  16  ounces  ;  refined  sugar  powdered^ 
two  pounds ;  water,  a  pint.  I&duce  the  dry 
substances,  mixed  together,  to  very  fine 
powder;  then  add  the  water,  and  gradtiallv 
mix  the  whole,  until  it  is  incorporated. 
This  preparation  is  much  simplified  by  the 
London  collie.  It  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine, possessing  stimulant,  antispasnuxiic, 
and  adstringent  virtues;  and  is  exhib^ed 
with  these  views  to  olitldien  and  adults,  in 
a  vast  Variety  of  diseases,  mixed  with  otJier 
medicines.  It  may  be  given  in  doses^of  10 
grains  to  an  ounce. 

CoHpBCTto  AtT&AVTii.  Contcrva  corti' 
de  exteriene  uurantii  hiepalenaia.  Coneer- 
va  ^UtvetUnU  certicttm  aUrtrntioruiH,  l*ake 
of  Iresh  external  rind  of  oranges,  aeparated 
by  rasping,  a  pound ;  refined  sugar,  three 
pounds.  Bruise  the  rind  with  a  wooden 
pestle,  in  a  stone  mortar  {  thoiy  after  add- 
mg  the  sugar,  bruise  it  again,  until  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated.  This 
is  well  calcuUted  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
tonic  and  stomachio  oonfectian,  and  may  iie 
given  alone  in  doses  of  fit>m  2  to  5  draohms, 
twice.or  three  times  a-day 

ConvKcno  cAnMAQA.  See  Cor^ectioav- 
matUa, 
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10  0A88UI.  Eitmiminm  co«- 
Eleduarimn  t  eatma,^  CcMifeetion  of 
Take  of  fresh  cassia  pulp,  half  a 
pouDd ;  maima,  twd  omees  \  tamavmd 
pulp,  an  ounoei  ssrrap  of  roies^  half  a 
pound.  BruiBe  the  maniia;  melt  it  in  the 
tyrup  hy  a  water-bath ;  then  mix  in  the 
polpsy  and  evaporate  down  to  a  proper 
consistence.  This  is  a  rery  ^kmt,  plea- 
sant,  and  mild  ape^nt  for  the  feeble^  and 
for  children.-  Dose  horn  2  drachms  to  an 
ounce. 

Cowwmnno  om,  Confieti9  wpiata.  Phi- 
hnmm  Londhwme.  PhiUmhm  Jiomamtm, 
Gonfoetion  of  opium.  Take  of  hard  opium 
powdered,  six  draehms;  long  pepper,  an 
ounce  {  ginger-root,  two  ounces  t  carrmway- 
seed,  tlwee  ounces;  syrup,  a  pint.  Rub 
together  the  opium  and  the  syrup  previously 
bMted;  then  add  the  remaining  articles 
reduced  lo  powder,  and  mix.  To  the 
credit  of  modem  phamiacv,  this  is  the  only 
one  that  remains  of  all  those  complicated 
and  «confused  prrparations  called  mithri- 
date,  theriaca,  6lc.  ;  it  more  nearly  ap- 
proximates, in  its  composition,  the  philo- 
nium  than  any  other,  and  may  be  cdnsi- 
dei«d  as  an^ectual  substitute  for  them 
in  practice.  This  yeiy  warm  and  stimu- 
lating confection  is  admirably  calculated 
to  relieve  diarrhcn,  spasms  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  is  iVequeiltly  ordered  as 
a  nervine,  stimubnt,  and  adstringent,  in 
doses  of  from  10  grs.  to  half  a  drachm. 
About  36  grains  contains  one  of  opium. 

CoKRCTio  ROSA  GAiriirjft.  Ctnuerva  cjf' 
noibad.  Cmuerva  fittctw  Ofn^tbad.  Con- 
serve of  hips.  Confection  of  dog-rose. 
Take  of  doe-rose  pulp,  a  pound ;  refined 
sugar  powdered,  twenty  oimces.  Rub 
them  together  until  they  are  thorouc^ly 
incorporated.  This  preparation  is  cooling 
and  adstrinf^nt ;  it  is  seldom  given  alone, 
but  mostly  joined  to  some  other  medicine, 
in  the  form  ofiinctus,  or  elec44iary. 

CoxFSono  nesa  oallioa.  Ctmeroa  r«- 
««.  Cwterva  rotantm  mbrarum.  Con- 
serve of  red  rose.  Take  of  the  petals  of 
the  red  rose,  before  it  is  expanded,  and 
without  the  claws,  a  pound;  refined  sugar, 
three  pounds.  Bruise  the  petals  in  a  stone 
mortar;  then,  having  added  the  sugar, 
beat  tliem  again  togeiber,- until  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent subastnngent  composition.  Rubbed 
down  with  water,  it  forms  an  excellent 
drink,  with  some  lemon  juice,  in  haemo^- 
rhagiac  complaints:  it  may  also  be  given 
with  vitriohrled  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an 
dectuary. 

Coxncno  butji.  Ekeiuwrium  e  baeeU 
bmri.  Confection  of  me.  Take  of  rue 
kaves  dried;  carra^y  seeds,  kw  berrief, 
of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  sagape- 
num,  half  an  oimce;  black  pepper,  two 
drachms  1  clarified  honey,  sixteen  ounces. 
Bub  the  dry  articles  together^  into  a  very 
fine  powder ;  then  add  the  hooey»  and  mix 
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tuarium  carytcotHnum.  Confection  of  ecam- 
mony.  Take  of  scammoi^  gum  resin 
Bowdersd,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  cloves 
bruised,  g'oigei^root  powdered,  of  each  6 
drachms ;  oilof  carrai^av,  half  a  drachm  ; 
^rrup  of  roses,  as  much  ;as  is  sufficient. 
Rub  the  diy  articles  together,  into  very 
fine  powder;  next  rub  tnem  again  whilst 
the  syrup  is  gradually  added ;  mtm  add  the 
oil  of  catrawi^,  and  nux  the  whole  wett« 
together.  This  is  a  strong  stimulating  ea- 
thartic,  and  calculikted  to  remove  worms 
from  tlie  prims  vie,  with  which  view  it  is 
mostly  exhibited.    Dose  from  ^ss  to  3j. 

CoHFscno  BBKRjii.  EieetuftHuiH  mrmm. 
Elecimmmm  letdtivum.  Confection  of  sen- 
na. Take  of  senna  leaves,  eight  ounces; 
figs,  a  pound;  tanurind  pulp,  ptdp  of 
pruiies,  cassia  pulp,  of  each  half  a  pound.; 
coriander  seeds,  fbur  ounces;  liquorice 
root,  three  oimoes;  refined  sugar,  two 
pouhds  and  a  half.  IVywder  the  senna 
leaves  with  the  coriander  seeds,  and  sepa- 
rate»  by  aifting  ten  oiuices  of  the  mixed 
powder.  Boil  the  remainder  with  the  figs 
and  the  liquorice-root,  in  four  pints-  of 
water,  until  it  be  reduced  to  half;  then 
press  out  and  strain  the  liquor.  Evaporate 
the  liquor,  until  a  pint  and  a  half  only  re- 
mains of  the  whole ;  then  add  the  sugar,  to 
make  syrup.  Lastly,  mix  the  pulps  grsdu- 
ally  with  the  syrup,  and,  having  added  the 
sifted  powder,  mix  the  whole  together.  This 
is  a  mild  and  elegant  aperient,  well  adapted 
for  pregnant  women,  and  those  whose  on>w- 
els  are  easily  moved.    Dose,  ^ss  to  Jss. 

CONFERVA.  (From  oonferve;  to  knit 
together.)  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linoaean  system.  Class, 
Crypttgamku    Order,  Mga* 

3.  A  kind  of  mos^  :  named  from  its  use 
formerly  in  healing  broken  bones.  . 

COITFBXVA   BSIJlCINTBOCOBTOS.        ScC     Cs- 

raUina  corncaruu 

CovpxiiVA  BiVAUs.  litis  plant.  Conferva 
rruaUs  of  LinnKiUi'-Jilintetuis  mmpUcunmU 
^quoHbut  longutkm^t  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma,  phthisis. 
Sec  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  vi- 
tal air  it  contains. 

CoirpiRMAirriA.  (From  con,  and  ,firmo, 
to  strenf^hen.)  Restoratives;  also  medi- 
cines wluch  fiisten  the  teeth  in  their  soc- 
kets. 

Ctnjhieni  omaUpox,    See  VarUla. 

Goxnoxiov.  It  is  much  used  by  Hip- 
pocrales,  and  his  interpreter  Galen,  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  lue  consent  and  transpi- 
rable,  from  a  notion  that  parts  at  a  dis- 
tance have  mntiul  consent  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  that  they  are  all  perspimble  bv 
many  subtle  streams.  Paracelsiu,  accord- 
ing to  hb  way,  expressed  the  former  by 
confederation.         Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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OONfORIfATKMr.  (Rom  ttt^fi-m^, 
to  shape  or  fiuhion.)  The  natural  fehape 
and  form  of  any  tbing,  alao  a  deaeription  of 
loaie  difeatet  wluch  ariae  from  a  bad  for- 
aatMM  of  the  parta. 

ConoBTAVTiA.  (From  e^irforf^  to 
strengthen.)    Cotdial  mediciDet.  Strei^gth- 


ConoBTATiTA.    The  fame. 

Coxroaio.  (From  confvntkt  to  mix  to- 
gether.) A  confusion,  or  disorder  m  the 
^es,  proceeding  from  a  rupture  of  the 
membranes*  which  include  the  humoursy 
by  which  means  th^  are  ail  oonfbunded  to- 
gether. 

CoHeBi.4Ti.  (Prom  ctrngtlo^  to  freeae.) 
C^ngdoHd.  Persons  aflicied  with  k  ca- 
taiepHy  are  So  called,  by  wlucb  all  sensation 
seems  to  be  taken  away. 

CoaeBLATioii.  (From  c^ngelo^  to  freese.) 
Thai  change  of  liquid  bodies  whieh  takes 
place,  when  ihey  pass  to  a  solid  state,  by 
tosing  the  caloric  which  kept  them  in  a  state 
of  fluidity. 

CoiroBL4TjFA.  (From  fngth^  to  con- 
geal.) Medicinet  that  inspissate  humours, 
and  stop  fluziona  and  rheuma. 

Gov^umu  (From  e«i,  and  gemu,  of  the 
aame  kind.)  Of  the  same  kind  \  concur^ 
ring  in  the  same  action.  It  ia  usually  said 
of  the  rousclM. 

CONGBSTION.  (From  emgerd,  to 
amass.)  A  colleotion  of  blood  or  fluid ;  a 
avelling  which  riaes  gradually,  and  ripens 
slowly,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  soon 
formed,  and  soon  terminated. 

CONGLOBATE  GLAND.  (From  evn- 
gUbOt  to  gather  into  a  ball.)  Gkmdula 
-otnghbata.  Lymphatic  gland.  Globate 
^and.  A  round  gland  fbmed  of  a  contor- 
tion of  lymphatic  ressels,  connected  toge- 
ther by  cellular  structure,  baring  neither  a 
cavity  nor  any  excretory  duct:  such  are 
the  mesenteric,  inguml*  axillary  gUnds, 
&c.     See  Glandt. 

CONGLOMBRATB  GLAND.  (From 
omglomerot  to  heap  upon  <^ne.)  GUtndula 
conghmerata.  A  gland  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  glomerate  glands,  whose  excretory 
ducts  ul  unite  into  one  common  duct: 
such  are  the  salival,  parotid  glands,  &c. 

CONGLUTINANTIA.  (From  amglu. 
rtflo,  to  glue  together.)  Healing  ^  medi- 
cines; and  such  as  unite  parts  disjointed 
by  accident 

Coins.  (Koffc.)  Dust,  fine  powder, 
ashes,  a  nit  in  the  nair,  acurf  fVom  the  head ; 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  lime. 

CONIUM.  (From  mnbi,  dust,  accord- 
ing to  LinuKOs,  or  from  jmsm*,  cireumagOf 
on  account  of  its  inebriating  and  poisonous 
quality.)    Hemk)ck. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
I^mnaean  system.  Cuss,  Penuaukia*  O^ 
dtr.JMgyma, 

2.  The  pharmacopce'ial  name  of  the  oflH- 
cinal  hemlock.    See  deuta. 


ComvM  MaMrKAitnc*  Tlie  syvtaMtte 
name  for  the  cifHta  of  the  phamuicopcsias. 
See  Cieuta. 

CONJUNCTIVE  MEMBRANE.    Mem^ 

krana  ci^^unctima.  The  thin,  tranapaRnt, 
delicate  membrane,  that  lines  the  inteiv 
nal  superficies  of  one  eyelid,  and  is  re- 
fbcted  fVom  tbenoe,  over  the  anterior  part 
of  the  bulb,  to  the  edge  of  the  other 
eyelid.  That  portion  ^mich  covers  the 
transparent  cornea  cannot,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  sepamted  fixmi  it.  In- 
flammauon  of  this  membrane  is  called  opft- 
ikaimU, 

CoiniATVS.  (From  tm,  and  nateor,  t# 
gruw  together.)  Used  much  by  Hippo- 
cratea  for  what  is  bom  with  a  person  i  the 
same  with  ewgemie. 

CONNEXION.    Ste  Artieuiatim. 

CoaxiTTBiTvs.  (From  can,  and  nutrior,- 
to  be  nourished  witb.)  It  b  what  bec(»mea 
habttual  to  a  person  from  hb  particular 
nourishment,  or  what  breaks  out  into  a 
diaeaae  in  process  of  time,  which  gradually 
had  iu  foundation  in  the  first  alimenu,  as 
from  sucking  a  distempered  nurse,  or  the 
like. 

Coir^CAssATio.  Ckmquaasation.  In 
pharmacy  it  is  a  species  of  conmiinution, 
or  an  operation  by  which  moist  concrete 
substances,  as  recent  vegetables,  fiuita, 
the  aof^er  parta  of  animals,  &c.  are  agi- 
Uted  and  bruised,  till,  partly  by  their 
proper  succulence,  or  by  an  effusiofi  of 
some  liquor,  they  are  xeduced  to  a  soft 
pulp. 

Coiueni  of  parts.    See  Sympathy, 

CONSERVA.  (From  ctmteroo,  to  keep.) 
A  conserve.  A  composition  of  some  re- 
cent  vegetid>le  and  sugar,  beat  together  in- 
to an  unifbrm  masa  of  the  consistence  of 
lioney ;  as  conserve  of  hips,  orange  peel, 
&c  Conserves  are  called  confectiona  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia.   See  Cmfectio. 

COVSBBVA     ABSXHTHII     XABTmil.         See         ^ 

Ab$intkum  manUmum, 

^BSBBVA  ABi.  Tliis  IS  occssionally  ex- 
hibited as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic.  See 
•^ruM, 

COSSBBVA   AVBANAH   BTSPAI.BXSIS.       See 

ConfecUo  aurantU, 

CoBBXBTA  cTBosBATi.  See  Oonfecth 
roi^e  canina, 

CoBstBVA  j.vjvLm.  A  preparation  of 
wood-sorrel,  possessing  acid,  cooling,  and 
antiseptic  qualities.    Set  Aeetoeeilm- 

CoBSBBVA  MBVTHJB.  This  preparation 
of  mint  ia  given  occasionally  as  a  stomachic, 
in  sickness  and  weakness  of  the  stomach. 
See  Mentha  viridU. 

CoHsiBTA  FBUHi  8TLTBSTB1S.  Astrin- 
gent virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  medicine, 
which  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  private 
formulK. 

CoBSBBVA  Rosfl.  This  conserve,  rub- 
bed down  with  water,  to  which  is  added 
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sosM  lemoiijiiioe,  fotM  an«ae«BiatdfiDk 
in  baemorrhacrio  complainU.  S^  Cvnftait 
ro*4t  gaiiic^, 

CoxsuiTA  wcnxm*.  A  preparation  of 
•quiUs,  wbicli'^[»i'd8  an  exoeUtnt  baais  for 
an  ekotuaxy,  poaaeasing  expectorant  and 
diarQtic  qualities. 

CoHsiBTSHTtA.  (From  «(NUM<o,  to  abkk.) 
Tbe  atate  or  acme  of  -a  difeaae.-  Tbr  ap- 
pearance or  atate  of  the  bumovura  land  ez^ 
crenienta. 

CmrsouBA.  (So  called^  quia  eottnlidandi 
et  eon^UnttntH^vi  poUet  s  n^med  from  ita 
power  and  use  in  agglutinating  and  joining 
togetber  things  broken.)  .Cemfircy. 

GoxsoLinA  AvmsA.  Awrea  cordU. ,  A 
name  of  the  chamfccistua. 

CossousA  MAJOB.    See  Sj^kiHm* 

COMBOUBA      MBNA.        JBnguiO.       Upright 

bugtoas.  Middle  conaound.  This  plant, 
y^f^a  pyramiditHt  of  Linnsua  f^Utragmo- 
p^ramidaUM,  vUlota,  JbHU  rtKHeoHbut  tnoxi- 
•M,  poaaosaes  aubadstringeot  and  bitter 
quiilitiea :  and  has  been  reoommended  in 
pkihUit,  apthm^  and  ciftumcke. 

COHSOUBA  XIBOB.      ScO /Vllfwttl. 

GoBsouDA  BBOAua.  Cateotrippo*  Ma- 
ny virluea  are  attributed  to  thia  plant,  Del' 
phmtum  cons^Uda^  of  Linncus  ^— n^ dortft 
momp/^9t  cttuU  aubdhisc.  Tbe  Hovren 
are  bitter,  and  a  water  distilled  from  them 
is  recommended  in  ophthalmia.  Tbe  herb 
has  been  administered  in  caloukms  cases, 
obatnicted  menses,  and  viaceral  diaeases. 

COBSOLIDA       SABAGXBICA.         ScC      Vifga 


CwaoutuL    See  Sgnphitum, 

Contound  middle.    See  CoiwJida  media. 

CONSTIPATION.  (From  c^neHpo,  to 
crowd  together.^  Obe^atio.  A  person  is 
said  to  be  costive  when  the  aWine  excre» 
ments  are  not  expelled  daily,  and  when  the 
fscea  are  so  hardened  as  not  to  receive 
their  form  from  the  impression  of  the  rec- 
tum upon  them. 

CoBSTBiCTiVA.  (From  conairingOt  to 
bind  together.)    Styptics. 

CONSTRICTOR.  (From  earutringo,  to 
bind  together.)  A  name  given  to  those 
muscles  which  contract  any  opening  of  the 
body. 

COBSTBIOTOB    ALU     BASI.       SCC    DeprCB- 

9tr  labH  eiiperiom  almque  naei, 
Cqvstbiotob  abi.  Sep  Spkiacter  ani. 
CONSTRICTOR  ISTHMI  PAUCIUM. 
Glotao'etapkiBmi  of  Winslow,  Douglas, 
and  Cdwper;  and  6/omo  etapldSn  of. 
Dumas.  A  muscle  jituated  at  the  side  of 
the  entry  of  the  fouoes,  that  draws  the 
vebtm  pendmbtm  paiati  towards  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  which  it  raises  at  the  same 
time,  snd  with  its  follow  contracts  the 
paassge  between  tbe  two  arches,  by  which 
It  shuts  the  opening  of  tbe  fouces. 

Cobtbicvob  ftABiOBW.  See  OrUcukuit 
arl$. 


,  CoysotticMMt  mrscvMB.      A 

tor. 

CoBSTBioTOB  OBIS.  See  Orbieuiwrie 
one. 

C0B6TBICTOB  pALrxBBABu&  See  Or* 
bieutarie  ptdpebrarwm, 

CONSIRICTOR  mARYNQJS  INFB. 
RIOR.  Crtoephanfngeue.  Tb^e-phanfm* 
gene  of  Doiif^ass  and  Winslow,  CWca- 
ibprophaiyngtea  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  si. 
tumted  on  the  posterior  part  of  tbe  p&arynz. 
it  arises  from  the  side  of  tbe  thyriod  car. 
tilBge,  near  the  attaebment  of  the  stemou 
hyoidsus  and  thyro-byoidKUs  musclea; 
and  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  nesr  the 
crico-tbyroidsua ;  it  ia  inaerted  into  the 
white  line,  where  it  joins  with  ita  fellow, 
^le  superior  fibres  running  obliquely  up- 
wards, covering  nearly  one-half  of'  the  mid- 
dle constrictor,  and  terminating  in  a  point : 
the  inferior  fibres  mn  more  transversely, 
and  cover  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  snophagus. 
Its  use  IS  to  compress  that  part  of  tjie  pha- 
lanx which  it  covers,  and  to  raise  it  with 
the  larjmx  a  little  upwards. 

CONSTRICTOR  PHARYNGIS  ME- 
IXUS.  B^-phanpigeue  and  cephah-phO' 
rymgeut  of  Dougiaa  and  Winslow.  CAan- 
dro'pharyngteua  of  Douglas.  -  Sgndeemia' 
phaiyngeu$  of  Winslotr.  Cephali-pharytt' 
gjBUt  of  Winslow  and  Dooglsa.  J^.gleuo 
baei  phatyngien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  srises  from  the  appendix  of  the  os  hy- 
oides,  from  the  comer  of  that  bone,  and 
fro»  the  ligament  which  connects  it  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage ;  the  fibres  of  the  supe- 
rior psrt,  running  obliquely  upwards,  and 
covering  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  supe- 
.rior  constrictor,  terminate  in  a  point ;  and 
is  inserted  into- the  middle  of  the  cuneiform 
process  of  the  os  occipiUs,  before  the  fo- 
ramen mf^pnnm,  and  joined  to  ita  follow  at 
a  white  line  in  the  middle  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx. This  muscle  compresses  that  part 
of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  draws 
it  and  the  os  hyoiden  upwards. 

CONSTRICTOR  PHARYNGIS  SUPE- 
RIOR.  Gletee-pharyngeuB.  Myh^aryty- 
geu8,  Pterygopharyngeue  of  Douglas  and 
Winslow,  and  Pterigo  tyndeamo  etapbiH 
phargngien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx.  It 
arises  above,  from  the  cuneiform  process 
of  the  OS  occipitis,  before  the  foramen 
magnum,  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  from  the  upper  and  under 
jaw,  near  the  roots  of  the  last  dentes  mo- 
lares,  and  between  the  jaws.  It  is  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  pluirynx.  Its  use  is  to 
compress  the  upper  prt  of  the  pharynx, 
and  to  draw  it  forwards  and  upwards. 

COBSTBICTOB    VESICiE     URIBABJ&       SCC 

Detnuor  urine, 

COBSTBICTOBXS      reABTBOJBI.        MtlSCleS 

of  the  osophagiu. 
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OnrnMCTOBu.  Dmmm  ■ttcaicd  with 
constriction,  or  fpasmodic  diieasat. 

OONBTRUIOfiNTIA.  (From  cMwmn- 
jt»,  to  bind  together.)  Asiriagcnt  medi- 
cines. 

CONSUMPTION.  (From  €mmtmo,  to 
wtste  MWAy.)    See  PhthitU. 

CosTABBScurriA.  (From  ctiHo&etcv,  to 
pine  or  wit te  away.)  An  atrophy,  or  ner- 
▼0U8  •onMumptii>n 

GOKT A6|ON.  (From  amtmgo,  to  meet 
or  touch  each  other.])  EJbndd*  JIBatma. 
Viru9.  Luet.  Inftxtion.  The  wtty  tub- 
tile  particles  arising  (torn  putrid  or  other 
substances,  or  from  persons  labouring  under 
contagious  diseases,  which  communieate 
the  (fisease  to  others  \  thus  the  contagion 
of  putrid  ierer,  the  effluvia  of  dead  animal 
or  Tegetable  substances,  the  miasma  of  bogs 
and  fens,  the  virus  of  small-pox*  hies  ye- 
neiea,  &c.  &c.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  distinction  between  conugious  and 
infectious  disease  Would  it  not  be  pro- 
per to  apply  the  term  eantagimu/  to  thnte 
which  are  communicated  by  oontaet  only, 
as  the  venereal  disease^  itch,  Sec. ;  and  in- 
fectioiut  to  those  which  are  caught  thn>ogh 
the  medium  of  the  atroocphere,  &c  without 
contact^  as  putrid  fever,  8ic. 

Goarassio.  (From  t^Hne^^  to  restrain.) 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  tension 
or  stricture. 

CoHTiKBirs  rSBUB.  A  contuMial  or 
continent  fever,  which  proceeds  regularly 
in  the  same  t««or,  without  either  inter- 
mission or  remission.  This  rarely  if  ever 
happens. 

CONTINUA  FBBRIS.  (Prom  conft'mio, 
to  persevere.)  A  continued  fever,  at- 
tended with  exacerbations  and  slight  re- 
missions, but  no  intermission ;  sometimes 
called  assidua. 

Ceirromsro.  (Prom  conlor^tios,  to  twist 
about)  A  contoniion,  or  twbting.  In  me. 
dicine  this  word  has  various  significations, 
and  is  applied  to  Iliac  passion,  to  luxatioB 
of  the  vertebrs,  head,  and  bac^  &c. 

CoirrRA-APKaTUBA.  (From  conira,  ag^nst, 
and  aperio,  to  open.  A  counter-opening. 
An  opening  made  opposite  to  the  one  that 
already  exists. 

CONTRACnUTY.  Expansive  elasti- 
city. A  property  in  bodies,  the  effect  of 
the  cohesive  power,  by  which  their  parti- 
cles resume  their  former  propinquity  when 
the  force  ceases  which  was  applied  to  se- 
parate them. 

CONTRACTION.  (From  c^ntrahQ,  to 
draw  together.)  Contractura.  Btriberia. 
A  rigid  contraction  of  the  joints.  It  is  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  clasn  loealeM^  and 
order  AftdnetU  of  Ctillen.  The  species 
aw, 

1.  Ctntraetura  primaria,  from  a  rigid 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  called  also 
obstipitas;  a   word   that,  with  any  other 


Ihe  varidf ofiht 
contraction.  Of  this  species  be  feras  Ibitr 
varieties.  1.  Cwiraeiura  ab  mjhmmatiam$f 
when  it  arises  from  inflaaimfttuin.  2.  CW> 
PtwiMra  d-^tmm^  caUcd  also  tetiic  spsSH 
and  cramp,  wiicn  it  depends  upon  spasoi. 
3.  Cwtractura  •k  annigmdatQM  paraUthtt^ 
fecm  the  antagonist  muscles  losing  their 
action.  4.  CmtrattwrQ  ok  mcrimmid  trri- 
tamf,  which  is  induced  bj  some  irritating 
cause. 

2.  Csfifrocnr*  m^kmUtrUf  originating 
from  a  disease  of  the  joint.    > 

OonAAFiBSvaa.  (Fvom  <0Rlfv^  against 
and/ndb,  to  cleave.)  A  crack  in  the  skuU, 
opposite  to'  the  paK  on  which  the  blow 
was  given. 

ComrftAnxasiA.  (From  osniroH  to  con- 
tract.) Medicines  which  shorten  and 
strengthen  the  fihre**  Astringents  are  the 
only  medicines  of  this  natorc. 

CONlKA-INOICATtON.  (Cimtrnindi' 
cado  t  from  cemtra,  against,  and  mdfca,  to 
shew.)  A  miptom  attending  a  disease^ 
which  forbids  the  exhibition  t^  a  remedy 
which  wouki  otherwise  be  employed ;  for 
instance,  bark  and  acids  are  usually  given 
in  putrid  fevers ;  but  if  there  be  difficulty 
of  breathing,  or  inflammation  of  the  side,  or 
of  any  viacus,  they  aie  contro-indications  to 
their  use. 

GoimA-LinrAmu.  (From  eontra^  and 
Amo,  the  moon.)  An  epithet  given  1^  Die- 
tericus  to  a  woman  who  conceives  during 
thynenstrual  dischsige. 

Co^mA-bBiRif.    See  Sanioniettm, 

CONTRB  COU.  A  species  of  fracture 
of  the  skull,  called  m  Latin  eonirmJUtura, 
in  which  the  fracture  happens  in  that  part 
of  the  bone  opposite  to  where  the  blow  wis 
received. 

CevTBATznvjB    BABix.        Scc    Confrii- 

CONTRAYERVA.  (From  «ojiira«  agamst, 
and  yerva,  a  herb.  Span.  s.  #.  a  herb  good 
against  poison.)  Drakena,  Cj/perut  km- 
gu»^  odonu,  penuauu,  Bezoardtca  radix, 
Ihntenia  confm^ertya  of  Linnsus. 

The  contrayerva  was  first  broti^t  into 
Burope  about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  whence  its  name  Drakena.  It 
is  the  root  of  a  small  phmt  found  in  Peru, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  West-indioc. 
Dr.  HouUton  observes,  that  the  rooU  of 
different  species  of  dorstenia  are  prsn^scu. 
ottsly  gathered  sod  ezporled  for  those  of 
the  contnyerva,  and,  as  all  the  species  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  each  other  they  are 
generally  used  for  medical  purposes  m  this 
country.  The  inherous  paits  of  these 
roots  are  the  stroi^^t,  and  should  be  cho- 
sen for  use.  They  4iave  an  agree^le  aro- 
matic  smell ;  a  rough,  bitter^  penetrating 
Uste,  and  when  chewed,  they  givetwta 
sweetish  kind  of  acrimony. 

It   is  diaphoretic  aod  antiseptic;    Ibr- 
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merl^  tued  in  loir  nerrous  fcwenf  and  th6se 
of  ihe  nulignani  kind ;  ihouffS)  tkken  free- 
ly,  it  does  not  produce  mu<£  heat.  It  is, 
however,  now  seldom  used,  though,  with 
the  Pertivian  bark  in  decoction,  it  is  occa- 
sionally employed  in  ulcerated  sore  throats, 
as  a  gargle. 

Dr.  CuUen  observes,  that  this  and  ser- 
pentaria  are  powerful  stimulants ;  and  both 
have  been  employed  in.  fevers  in  which  de- 
bility prevailed.  However,  he  thinks,  wine 
may  always  supersede  the  stimulant  powers 
of  these  medicines  ;  and  that  debility  is 
better  remedied  by  the  tonic  and  antisep* 
tic  powers  of  cold  and  Peruvian  bark, 
than  by  any  stimulants. 

By  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  spirit 
aad  water  extract  all  its  virtues ;  but  they 
carry  little  or  nothing  in  distillation ;  ex- 
tracts made  by  inspissating  the  decoction, 
retain  all  the  virtues  of  the  root. 

The  London  College  forms  the  compoimd 
powder  of  contrayerva  by  combining  five 
ounces  of  contrayerva  root  with  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  prepared  shells.  This  pow- 
der  was  formerly  made  up  in  balls,  and 
called  lapU  cantrauertHt^  employed  in  the 
decline  of  ardent  fevers,  and  through  the 
whole  course  oflow  and  nervous  ones.  The 
radix  serpentarix  virginiensis,  in  all  cases, 
may  be  substituted  mr  the  contrayerva. 

CovrmATSBVA  alba.  (Umtrayerva  Oer- 
manarwn,    A  name  fur  asclepias. 

CoimLATXRVA  HOVA.  Mcxican  con- 
trayerva. This  is  the  root  of  the  Ptaraiea 
pentap/KfBa  of  Linnatus.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  after  the  former,  and  is  brought 
from  Guiana  as  well  as  from  Mexico.  It 
is  but  little  if  any  thing  inferior  -to  contra- 
yerva. 

CoarrmATxavA  Viboihiana.  See  Ser- 
pentaritL 

GoHTBiTio.      The   same  as    comminu- 


GONTUSION.  (From  contundo,  to 
knock  together.)  A  bruise,  or  contused 
wound. 

CONVALESCENCE.  That  space  from 
the  departure  of  a  disease,  to  the  recoveiy 
of  the  strength  lost  by  it. 

CONYALLARIA.  (From  cofiwiffi*,  a 
valley}  named  from  its  abounding  in  vmI- 
Uyn  and  marsl^^)  The  name  ota  j^enus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnzan  system.  Class, 
HexamdriiL  Order,  Mon^gynia. 
,  CoirvALi^aiA  HAJALU.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  See 
LiHum  ccnvalUum, 

CoNVALLABiA  poLTOoxATiTM.  The  syiite- 
matic  name  of.  Solomon's  seal.  See  Si^l- 
lum  SalomanU. 

CoBvoLirrA  s^pbbioba  osSa.  The  su- 
perior turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

CoffvoLDTA  iNrsBioBA  OSSA.  The  low- 
er turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

OONVOLVULUS.  (From  Gontw^,  to 
^^  .kogetiier ;   so  named  from  its  spiral 

H  H 


shape,  and  hs  twisting  roimd  other  trees 
and  shrubs.) 

L  A  name  for  the  Iliaca  passion.  < 

%  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Mcrnqgrytua,  which  alF^rds  the  Jalapa,  me- 
choacana,  turbith,  and  scammony.  The 
whole  genus  usuaUv  abounds  witii  plants 
containing  a  milky  juice  strongly  cathartic 
and  caustic. 

CoirvoLvuLtTs  Amxbicahus.  The  jalap 
root. 

CorvoLVULus  cAHTABRicA.  A  name  for 
the  cantabrica. 

CoNVOLVTOiTS  coLVBRiicTJS.  The  pariera 
brava. 

CoKvoLVutrs  jAiAPA.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  jalap  plant.  See  JalO' 
pium, 

COKVOIVULDS      MAJOB       ALBCS.  ThC 

juice  of  this  plant,  Comohuhis  tepium  of 
Linnaeus  -.^oSia  tagittatU  pottice  truneO' 
ti9  pedtmeutis  tetragmua^  umjhris,  is  vio- 
lently purgative,  and  given  in  dropsical 
aftections.  A  poultice  of  the  herb,  made 
with  oil,  is  recommended  in  white  swellings 
of  the  knee-joint. 

CoHvoLvuLus  icABrrnnTS.  The  brassi- 
es maritima,  or  sea  colewort. 

CovvotvuLus  XECHOACAV.  See  «ll^cAoa- 
cami«  radtx, 

CoHVOLVVLus  scAMxoiriA.  I'hc  syste- 
matic name  of  the  scammony  plant  See 
Scammoniunu 

Coirvoi.vinn»  skpiux.  Sec  Convalvuhu 
major  albua, 

CoKvoLvtrLXTs  SOLD  AH  ELLA.  Thc  Sys- 
tematic name  of  the  sea  convolvulus.  See 
Brauica  marina, 

CoiTfOLVvLijs  Stbtacus.  A  name  for 
the  scammonium. 

CoirvoLvuLus  TOBPSTHim.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  turbith  plant.  S^ 
Turpeikttm. 

CONVULSION.  {Commltio  i  fromroit- 
velio,  to  pull  together.)  Kercmotot.  Dit- 
tenth  nervorum.  Clonic  spasm.  A  dis- 
eaawl  actio»i  of  muscular  fibres,  k^own  by 
alternate  relaxations,  with  violent  and  in- 
voluntary contractions  of  the  muscular 
parts,  without  sleep.  Cullen  arranges  con- 
vulsim  in  the  class  neurotet,  and  order 
apasmi.  Convulsions  are  tmiversal  op  jaar- 
tial,  and  hav^  obtuncd  difftrent  names, 
according  to  the  parts  aff'ected,  or  symp- 
toms; as  the  rims  aardoricus,  when  tlie 
muscles  of  the  face  are  iff^cted  ;  St  VitMs's 
dance,  when  the  muscles  of  the  arm  are 
thrown  into  involuntary  motions  with 
lamene>s  and  rotations.  The  hysterical 
epilepsy,  or  other  epilep'*ies,  arising  from 
ditterent  c  use^,  are  convulsive  diseases  of 
the  univtrsa!  kind:  the  muscles  of  the 
globe  of  t^e  eye,  throwing  the  eye  into  in- 
voluntary distortions  in  defiance  to  the 
direction  of  the  will,  are  instances  of  par- 
tial convulsion.    The  muscles  principally 
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•fibcted  in  all  speciet  of  conrulitenfy  toft 
tbote  iroinediately  under  the  direction  of 
«  the  will;  as  thofle  of  the  eyellda,  eye,  face, 
jawa,  neck,  aupeiior  and  inferior  extremi- 
tiea.  The  muiclea  of  respiri«tion,  acting 
both  voluntariiy  and  involuntarily,  are 
not  unfrequently  convulsed;  as  the  dia- 
phragm, intercostals,  &c.  The  more  irti* 
mediate  caiiaes  of  convulsioos  are,  1.  Ei- 
ther mental  affection,  or  any  irritating 
cause  exciting  a  greater  action  in  the  arte- 
rial system  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  3. 
An  increase  of  nervous  energy,  which 
seems  to  hold  pace  or  be  equi-potent  with 
the  increased  arterial  energy,  excited  in  the 
brain.  3.  Th»s  increased  energy,  convey- 
ing its  augmented  effects,  without  the  di- 
taction  of  the  will,  to  any  muscles  destined 
to  voluntaiy  mot  ton,  over-irritates  them. 
4.  The  muscles,  irritated  by  the  increased 
nervous  enei^^  and  arterial  influx,  con- 
tract, more  forcibly  and  invoiuntanly  by 
their  excited  vis  insita,  conjointly  with 
other  c;iuses,  as  long  as  the  increased  ner- 
vous energy  continues.  S.  Ihis  inci;eased 
energy  in  the  nervous  system  may  be  ex- 
cited either  by  tiie  mind,  or  by  any  acri- 
mony in  the  blood,  or  other  stimuli  suffi* 
ciently  irritating  to  increase  the  arterial 
action,  nei-vous  influence,  and  the  vires 
insitx  of  muscles.  6.  After  muscles  have 
been  once  accustomed  to  act  invoiuntanly, 
and  with  increased  action,  tlie  same  causes 
can  readily  produce  the  same  effects  on 
those  organs.  7.  All  parts  that  have  mus- 
cular fibres  may  be  convulsed.  8  The 
sensations  in  the  mind  most  capable  of 
producing  convulsions,  are  timidity,  honor» 
anger,  great  sensibility  of  the  soul,  he 

CoirvoLSio  ABDOxiKis.  Convulsion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  belly. 

CoKVOLsio  CAHivA.    A  wry  mouth. 

Coif vuLsio  cxKXALis.  Cciod  oonvulsiou, 
is  a  singular  disorder  of  the  spasmodic  con- 
vulsive Idnd,  not  common  to  this  country, 
but  mentioned  by  Catheuser  under  this 
title,  from  the  peculiar  tingling  and  for- 
mication perceived  in  the  arms  and  legs. 
Motut  ipatmot&cug  of  Hofiman.  It  is  en- 
demial  in  some  places  in  Gemumy,  but 
more  a  rural  than  urbanical  disord«r,  said 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  spoiled  corn. 

CoKvvLsio  cidOviCA.  Convulslon  with  al- 
ternate relaxation. 

CoFvuLSio  CRAViDABUM.  Convulsion  of 
pregnant  women. 

(Xiirvui^sio  HABiTiuLis.  The  chorea 
St.  Viti. 

CovvuLSio  eniiTOTOiros*  Convulsion 
tpprooching  to  tetanus. 

Cos  VULSIO  AB  iiTANiTioirs.  Convulsion 
from  inanition. 

CoHvoLsio  iNDicA.    Tctanus. 

Covyvuio  ivTSBMiTTxna.     Convulsion 
occurring  in  paroxysms. 
^CoRYULsia   vxpinuxoiGA.      Convulsion 
from  stones  in  the  kidneyB, 


C«iiv«issio  AB  oTAimniO.  CoDTakioii 
from  self  pollution. 

CoHvoxsio  BAPBAViA.  Spasmodic  pun- 
fnl  disease  of  the  jointa. 

CoBTULsie  TOXICA.  Common  or  pcniMK 
nent  convulsion. 

Cos  VULSIO  UTERI.    Aboilion. 

COKYZA.  (From  mm,  dust;  because 
its  powder  is  sprinkled  to  kill  ^eas  in  placet 
where  they  are  troublesome.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Syngmetm,    Order,  Po/t/gwma  tui- 

CoRTBA  xTBioncA.  A  name  for  the 
elicliiysum. 

CoHTZA  coERuuEA.  Thc  hcrb  flea-bane. 
This  acrid  plant  is  exhibited  on  the  con- 
tinent in  some  diseases  of  the  chest. 

CoNTXA  XAJOR.  CsRyza  mt^  vulgO' 
Tit*  Mom  theopkratti,  Conyxa  nu^or  of 
Dioscorides.    Greater  flea-bane. 

CoBTZA  MSDiA.  AmUa  Sttedemi$.  Inula 
ekftenterica  of  Linnsus :— ^siitu  amplem* 
caitlUht9,  C9rdat9'obl$ngu  f  catde  vifhao^  fm* 
mcnlaio,  tquamtB  ctU^dni;  tetaceis.  An 
acrid,  subaromatic  plant,  poesessing  an^ 
dysenteric  virtues.  It  is  sometimes  called 
arnica  apuna. 

CoHTZA  xiHUB.  Con^ta  fntnsr  Jhre 
^riokoto.  PuHcaria.  Cmiyza  mMma  ei  media* 
Small  flea-bane.  The  inula  dysenterica. 
The  chief  use  of  all  the  flea-banes  is  to  de- 
stroy fleas  and  gnats,  by  bunting.  They 
are  occasionally  used*as  an  antipsoric  re* 
medy. 

CooPKBTOBiA.      (From  c«  fl^etto,  to  oo* 
ver  over.)     Cartilago  thyroidea^     Called 
also  abicum. 
CoosTBUM.  The  centre  of  the  diaphragni. 
Copaiba.    See  Baltamum  copailig. 
COPAIFERA.    (From  Copatr^  the  In. 
dian  name,  and  fero^  to  bear.)    The  naow 
of  a  genus  of  ptaoits  in  the  Lmnsead  sys- 
tem.   Class,  Decandna,    Order,  Digykku 

CoPAiFKRA  officnrAus.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  from  which  ^ 
Copaiva  balsam  is  (Obtained.  See  BaitO' 
mum  Copaiva. 

COPAL.  (The  American  name  ef  aO 
clear  odoriferous  gnms.)  Gum  copal.  This 
resinoua  substance  is  impoited  from  Ouinesc 
where  it  is  found  in  the  sand  on  the  shore. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  fiihtly  gllBteninv, 
imperfectly  transparent,  and  apt  to  break 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  tasteless, 
and,  while  cold,  inodorous.  It  is  used, 
dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  in  laxi* 
ties  of  the  gums,  with  the  same  views  ma 
mastich. 

Copaiva  baUam,  See  SaUmmm  Ctpavom, 
CoPELLA.    See  CvpeUa, 
CoPBXB.    A  name  for  camphor. 
CoPBos.    (K«90f,  dumb.)  Deafordmab. 
Also  a  dvlness  in  any  of  the  senses. 

COPHOSIS.  (From  um^.  deaf.)  A 
difficultv  of  hearing.  It  is  often  synpto- 
matic  Of  some  disoi^e.    See  Dgwcttl^^ 
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COPPER.  (Qmui  at  C^mumi  no 
named  from  the  isUnd  of  Cyprus,  whence 
It  waB  formerly  brought)  .  A  metiU  found 
in  the  earth,  in  various  states.  It  is  found 
native,  (native  c^per^)  possessing  the  red 
colour,  malleability,  and  many  of  its  other 
properties  \  it  is,  however,  not  quite  pure, 
out  generall]^  mixed  with  a  minute  portion 
of  gold,  or  silver. 

This  ore  is  found  of  an  indeterminate 
fi^re,  in  solid  and  compact  masses ;  some- 
times in  plates  and  threads,  which  assume 
«  variety  of  forms.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes. 
It  then  is  flexible.  It  hsA  much  OMUUic 
bistre.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Copper  ores  are  very  numerous.  Cop- 
per combined  with  oxygen,  farms  •xjfd  •/ 
€opper,  or  the  tart/of  copper  ore,  (motrntain 
ibte,)  United  to  carbonic  acid,  it  consti- 
tutes the  hepatic  copper  ores,  {mewaatn 
freen^)  kc  The  compact  ore  of  this  kind 
js  termed  malachite.  It  generally  exhibiu 
a  very  fine  grass-green,  emerald  green,  or 
•ppkf-green  colour.  It  is  found  in  solid 
BMsses  of  an  indeterminate  shape.  It  has 
often  a  beautiful  «Attm-like  appearance,  or 
cilky  lustre. 

Copper  also  exists  mineralized  by  the  ma- 
Tiatic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic  acid,&c. 
Copper  mineralized  with  sulphur  is  called 
vitremu  copper  ore.  Its  colour  is  generally 
lead-mjr.  Combined  with  sulphur  and 
iron.  It  mrms  the  azure  copper  ore,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  copper  pyrites.  Minerft- 
lized  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  iron,  and  zinc, 
it  constitutes  the  brown  or  blenthee  coffer 
•ret,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
Capper  mines  are  abundant  in  Britain, 
Germany,  8cc 

^ropertiet  of  Copper. — Pure  copper  is  of 
a  rose-red  colour,  very  sonorous,  very  te- 
nacious, ductHe,  and  malleable ;  of  a  con- 
siderable compactness  ;  moderately  hard 
and  elastic    Its  texture  is  granulated,  and 
subject  to  blisters.    It  crystallizes  in  qua- 
drilateral pyramids.    Its  specific  gravity  is 
between  7.788  and  8.584.    When  rubbed, 
it  emits  a  distigrc-eable  odour.    It  mdu  at 
37*  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer.    At  a  h  xpi- 
er  temperature,  it  bums  with  a  beautiful 
green  Hame.    It  is  a  good  conductor  of  ca- 
loric, of  dectrieity,  and  of  galvanism.    Ex 
ponied  to  the  ur  it  becomes  brown,  and  at 
last    green,  by    absorbing   carbonic  acid. 
When  heated,  it  turns  blue,  yellow,  violet, 
and  brown.    It  readily  fuses  with  phospho- 
rus  and  unites  to  sulphur,  when  finely  di- 
vided by  mere  trituration.    It  does  not  de- 
compose water  -at  the  temperature  of  ig- 
nition.   It  is  acted  on  by  the  g^reater  num- 
ber of  the  acids.    Nitric  acid  acts  on  cop- 
per with  great  vehemence.    Sulphuret  of 
potash  combinet  with  it  in  the  drv  and  in 
the  humid  way.    It  is  capable  of  alloying 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  metab. 
With  sine  it  forms  the  corapousd  metals 


adled  br«BS,  pindibeek,  and  others :  with 
tin  k  forms  beU-metal  and  bronze.  It 
unites  to  the  earths  merely  in  vitrification. 
LAqind  ammonia  causes  it  to  oxydate  quick- 
ly when  air  is  admitted.  It  decomposes 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  red  sulphunited 
oxyd'of  mercury,  by  haat.  It  b  poisonous 
to  the  human  constitution. 

Method  of  obtaining  CoMer.— -Copper  is 
procured  from  its  ores,  by  different  pro- 
cesses according  to  the  nature  of  those 
ores.  If  they  contain  much  sulphur,  after 
being  pounded  and  washed,  thev  are  roast- 
ed in  the  <men  air  to  dispel  the  sulphur. 
The  ore  is  afterwards  roasted  once  or  twice 
more,  and  is  melted  in  an  open  fire  into  a 
mafis,  called  a  mat  of  copper.  In  this  stale 
it  still  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur^ 
whicn  the  workmen  contmue  to  expel  by 
repeated  roastings  and  fusion,  till  the  metu 
acquires  a  certain  degree  of  purity,  and  it 
called  black  copper,  which  is  somewhat 
malleable,  but  still  contains  sulphur,  iron, 
and  in  general  9ome  other  impurities.  In 
order  to  get  entirely  rid  of  these,  the  cop- 
per is  hastily  fused  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  lead.  l*he  lead  unites  with  the 
copper,  and  expels  the  iron ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  metals  which  liappen  to  be  mixed 
with  the  copper  are  thus  expelled.  The 
copi>er  is  afterwards  refined,  by  keeping  it 
heated  in  crutibles  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  that  it  may  throw  up  all  the  fb- 
reign  substances  it  still-  oontauis  in  the 
form  of  scorix.  It  is  exammed  from  time 
to  time  by  immersing  iron  rods  into  it, 
which  become  coloured  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  copper,  and  its  purity  is  jud|^  of 
by  the  brilliant  redness  of  these  specnnens. 

ComaAs.  A  name  given  to  blue,  green, 
and  white  vitriol. 

CoraAsooA.  (From  uo^fotf  dung,  and 
oyct,  to  bring  away.)  O^trtu^ogvm.  The 
name  of  a  gentiv  purging  electuary,  men- 
tioned by  Rulanaus. 

CoraiKXEsis.  (From  ito»]^  excre- 
ment, and  *fMm,  to  vomit.)  A  vomiting  of 
feces. 

CopnocmticA.  (Fromjto^#oc,excrementt 
and  x^iTM,  to  separate.)  Mild  cathartic  me* 
dicines. 

CopROPHORfA  (From  xc«i^,  excre- 
ment, and  ^o^Ms  to  bring  away.)  A  purg- 
ing. 

Coraos.  (Kw]goc.)  The  fxces,  or  ex- 
crements. 

CopRosTASiA.  (From  xasr^,  fiaces,  and 
icTTfti,  to  remain.)  Costiveness,  or  a  con- 
striction of  the  belly. 

CopTARioM.  (Ko9r7»»  a  small  cake^  Gsp- 
tanunu  A  medicine  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
small  cake,  directed  for  disorders  of  the 
aspera  arteria  and  lungs,  and  for  many 
otiier  intentions,  by  the  ancients. 

CoPTB  fK(Mr7)r,  a  small  cake.)  It  wia 
the  form  of  a  medicine  used  bv  the  aa» 
cients ;  also  a  cataplasm  generalfjr  nuuk  c^ 
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vegetable  ndMUnces,  and  applied  ezter- 
na&y  to  the  stomach,  and  internally  on 
many  occaaions.  - 

CoFULA.  (  Quam  eompula  ;  from  compeOof 
to  restrain.)    A  name  for  a  ligament* 

Co^uBHTiA.  (From  coquo,  to  digest) 
Medicines  wluch  promote  concoction. 

COR. 

1.  The  heart    See  BearU 

2.  Gold. 

3.  An  intense  fire. 

CoBACunt.  (From  KOf«|>  ^  crow;  so 
named  fi-om  its  black  colour.)  A  name  for 
a  lozenge,  quoted  by  Galen  from  Asclepi- 
ades. 

CORACO-BRACHUUS.  (From  «og<«f, 
a  crow,  and  /i^x*^**  ^^^  arm.)  Coraco^hu- 
meral  of  Dumas.  Coraco-braehimut.  A 
muscle,  so  called  from  its  origin  and  inser- 
tion. It  is  situated  on  the  humerus,  before 
the  scapula.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula,  adhering,  in  its  descent,  to 
the  short  head  of  the  biceps;  inserted, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  about  the  middle  of 
the  internal  part  of  the  os  humeri,  near  the 
orifi^in  of  the  third  head  of  the  triceps, 
called  brachia&»  extemut^  where  it  sends 
down  a  thin,  tendinous  expansion  to  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  oa  humeri.  Its  use  is 
to  raise  the  arm  upwards  and  forwards. 

CORACO-HYOIDEUS.  {.Coracthhfwdeut, 
8C  tnuaculua,  ko^o-i/oWcuoc  :  from  ««f«t^,  a 
crow,  and  vomJ'k,  the  bone  called  hj/oidet,) 
See  OmO'hyoideu8. 

CORACOID.  ( Coracoideut  /  from  m^; 
a  crow,  and  vJht,  resemblance ;  besause  it  is 
shaped  like  the  beak  of  a  crow.)  A  name 
l^ven  to  a  process  on  the  upper  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  scapula. 

Coral.    See  C<nxtlHwn, 

CORALLINA.  (Dim.  of  coro^'um  ;  from 
50^,  a  daughter,  and  c(A(,  the  sea ;  because 
it  b  generated  m  the  sea.)  Mmcut  matiti' 
mut,  CoralHfia  oJkinaUt*  C^raOina  alba. 
Sea  coralline,  and  white  wormseed.  A 
marine  production,  resembling  a  small 
plant  without  leaves,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous brittle  cretaceous  substances,  friable 
betwixt  the  fingers,  and  crackling:  between 
the  teeth.  Powdered,  it  is  administered  to 
children  as  an  anthelmintic. 

CoRA£LnfA  coKsiCAHA.  JfeltmnthocoT' 
son.  Conferva  helndniho-cortho.  CoraUi- 
na  rubra',  CoralHna  meli  Uxor  ton,  Lemi- 
tho'Corton.  Cnrsican  worm  weed.  Fucuo 
hebmntbo'Corton  of  De  La  Tourette.  This 
plant  has  gained  great  repute  in  destroying 
all  species  of  intestinal  worms.  Its  virtues 
are  extolled  bv  many ;  but  impartial  expe- 
rimentalists have  frequently  been  dis- 
appointed of  ^  its  efiicacy.  The  Geneva 
Pharmacopoeia*  directs  a  syrup  to  be  made 
of  it     . 

CoRALUHA  XBUTo-coRTON.  See  CorQU 
Una  corncana, 

C02AU1XA  «i7BBA.  See  CoraUim  cord' 
''ana.. 


CoraUine.    See  Gsrafltea. 

Coralline^  Cordean.  See  CormUina  CWai- 
cana. 

GoBALuuM  ALBUM.  A  hard,  white,  cal- 
careous, brittle  substance;  the  nidus  of 
the  Madrepora  oculata.  Class,  Vermet. 
Order,  LUbophyta.  It  is  sometimes  exhibits 
ed  as  an  absorbent  earth, 

CORALUUM  RUBRUM.  (From  im^, 
a  daughter,  and  «tA<,  the  sea ;  so  named 
becatise  it  is  generated  in  the  sea.)  Acmo. 
Jzur.  The  red  coral  is  mostly  employed 
medicinally.  It  is  a  hard,  brittle,  calcareous 
substance,  reseiobling  the  stalk  of  a  plant, 
and  is  the  habitation  of  the  loio  nobilU, 
Class,  Vermeo.  Order,  Zoophile.  When 
powdered,  it  is  exhibited  aa  an  absorbent 
earth  to  children ;  but  doea  not  appear  to 
claim  any  preference  to  common  chidk* 

CoBALLonsiTDRoii.  (From  m^aaaiov,  co- 
ral, and  /fly^er,  a  tree  ;  resembhng  in  hard- 
ness and  colour  a  piece  of  coral.)  The  co- 
ral-tree of  Anterica ;  antivenereal. 

CoBALLoiDBs  ssmou.  Tooth  or  coral- 
wort;  corroboranu 

COBALLOIOKS  VOBOUS.         (FtOm   ««^«AA49, 

coral,  and  mTo;,  likeness.)  Erotylut,  Qa^ 
varia  coralloidet  of  Linnxus.  It  is  said  to 
be  corniborant  and  astringent. 

CoBCBuBOK.  (From  m^it,  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  and  jm^m,  to  purge ;  so  called  be* 
cause  it  was  thought  to  purge  away  rbeum 
from  the  eyes.)  The  herb  pimpemel,  or 
chickweed. 

CoBSA.    See  Chordee. 

CORDA  TYMPANI.  The  portio  dura 
of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  having  enter- 
ed the  tympanum,  sends  a  small  bnnch  to 
the  stapes,  and  another  more  considera- 
ble one,  which  runs  across  the  tympanum 
from  behind  forwards,  pastes  between  the 
long  leg  of  the  incus  and  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  then  goes  out  at  the  same  place 
where  the  tenoon  of  the  anterior  muscle  of 
the  malleus  enters.  It  is  called  corda 
tympani,  besause  it  crosses  the  tympanum 
as  a  cord  crosses  the  bottom  of  a  drum. 
Dr.  Monro  thinks  that  the  corda  tympani 
is  formed  by  tlie  second  branch  of  the  nftfa 
pair,  as  well  as  by  the  portio  dun  of  the 
seventh. 

CORDi£  WILLISIL    See  Dura  mater. 

CORDIALS.  Medicines  are  generally 
so  termed,  which  possess  warm  and  stimu- 
lating properties,  and  that  are  given  to  raise 
the  spirits. 

CoRDiA  MTXA.  Scbostina,  The  syste- 
matic  name  of  the  Sebesten  plant.  See  ^- 
besteti. 

CoBDiHxxA.  (From  Ko^oLt  the  head,  and 
imt»f  to  move  about.)  A  head-acli,  attend- 
ed with  a  vertigo. 

CoBDo uu jf.  (From  cor,  the  heart,  and 
dolor,  pain.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
cardialgia,  or  heart-bum. 

Core.     (Ke^«.)    The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

CoBBMATA.  (From  jM^fM,  tp  cleanse.) 
Medicines  for  cleansingfthe 
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C^rkmder.    SmQmiaudtum, 

CORIANDRUM,  (From  it^H  ^  P^V^ 
and  dira^,  a  man ;  because  of  iU  roundness 
like  the  pupil  of  a  man's  eye ;  or  probably 
ao  called  irora  m^  dsiex,  a  bag,  because 
tbe  men  herb,  seed  apd  all*  stinks  into- 
lerably of  bugs.)    Coriander. 

h  Tbe  name  of  a  mhus  of  plants  in  the 
linnsan  system.  Cisbs,  Pentandria,  Or* 
dtr,  Digyma, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  offi^ 
cinal  coriander.  Cauibor.  Corianon.  The 
Coriandnim  tatimim  of  Linnsus  :-^/rtici>6iit 
^Uibom.  This  plant  is  a  natiye  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  where,  m  soae  places, 
it  is  said  to  ^w  in  such  abundance  as  fre- 
quently to  choke  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
other  gnun.  From  being  cultirated  here 
as  a  inedic'uial  plant,  it  has  ibr  some  time 
become  naturalised  to  this  country,  where 
it  is  usually  found  in  corn-fields,  uie  sides 
of  roads,  aind  about  dunghills.  Every  part 
of  the  pUnt,  When  fresh,  has  a  very  offen- 
siye  odour,  but,  upon  being  dniid,  the 
seeds  have  a  tolerable  grateful  smell,  and 
their  taste  is  moderately  warm  and  slightly 
.pongent.  They  give  out  their  virtue  to- 
tally to  rectified  spirit,  but  only  partially 
to  water.  In  distillation  with  water,  they 
yield  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellowish  essen- 
tial oil,  which  smells  strongly  and  pretty 
agreeably  of  the  coriander. 

Dioscorides  asserts,  that  the  seeds,  when 
taken  in  a  considerable  quantity,  produce 
^deleterious  effects ;  and,  m  some  parts  of 
Spain  and  Egypt,  where  the  fresh  herb  is 
eaten  as  a  cordul,  instances  of.  &tuity,  le- 
thargy, &C.  are  observed  to  occur  very 
frequently;  but  these  qualities  seem  to 
have  been  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  corian- 
der; and  Dr.  Withering  informs  us,  that 
he  has  known  six  drachms  of  the  seeds 
taken  at  once,  without  any  remarkable 
dfTect.  These  seeds,  and  indeed  most  of 
those  of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  possess 
a  stomachic  and  carminative  power.  They 
are  directed  in  the  infusum  amarum,  the 
infrisum  sennas  tartarizatum,  and  some  other 
compositions  of  the  pharmacopoeias ;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  CuUen,  the  principid  use 
of  theie  seeds  is,  '*  that  infused  along  with 
senna,  they  more  powerfully  correct  the 
odour  and  taste  of  this  than  any  other  aro- 
matic that  I  have  employed,  and  are,  I 
believe,  equally  powertiil  in  obviating  the 
griping  that  senna  is  very  ready  to  pro- 
duce.»' 

ComTAHDBux  SATivux.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  coriandrum  in  the 
pharmacopflBias.    See  Coriandrum, 

Coauuios.    See  Coriandrum. 

GoBis.  (From  m^  to  cleave,  or  cut; 
so  called  because  it  was  said  to  heal 
wounds.)    Tbe  herb  hypericum. 

Coals  LUTKA.  Cais  legiiima  ereHca, 
The  hypericum  saxatile,  or  bastard  St. 
John's  wort 


CoBii  MOirupBumis.  This  plant  is 
intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  but  appa- 
rently an  active  medicine,  and  employed, 
it  is  said,  with  success  in  syphilis. 

C(MEtR.  The  bark  of  the  Querau  ruber 
of  Linnsus,  formerly  employed  as  an  as- 
tringent, but  now  djsused.  It  affords  an 
acid. 

CORN.  Clavuo,  A  hardened  portion 
of  cuticle,  produced  Iw  pris^iure  :  so  called 
because  a  piece  can  be  picked  out  like  a 
com  or  barley.  Corns  are  sometimes  cop- 
nected  with  the  periosteum. 

CoBiTAcaivi  pvLvis.  Scammony,  anti- 
mony, and  cream  of  tartar. 

CORNEA  OPACA.  The  sclerotic  mem- 
brane  of  the  eye  is  so  called,  because  it  b 
•of  a  homy  consistence  and  ppake.  See 
Sckrotic  membrane. 

CORNEA  TRANSPAKENS.  Sclerotiea 
ceratddeo,  Tbe  tranaparent  portion  of  tbe 
sclerotic  membrane,  through  which  the 
ra}rs  of  IMt  pass,  is  so  caUed,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  which  is  opake.  See 
Sclerotic  membrane* 

CoBVBSTA.    A  chemical  retort. 

CoTt^flower,    Bee  CyoMU* 

CoamcuLA.  (Flrom  comu,  a  bom.)  A 
cupping  instrument,  made  of  bom. 

CoBHiouLAais.  (From  comu,  a  horo.) 
Shaped  like  a  bom ;  the  coracoid  process. 

CoBW-SAUAB.  This  is  the  Valeriana  lo' 
eueta  of  Linncus.  It  is  cultivated  in  our 
nrdens,  and  eaten  amongst  the  early  sid- 
Uds.  It  is  a  very  wholesome  succulent 
plant,  possessing  anti-scorbutic  and  gently 
aperient  virtues. 

CORNU  ABfMONIS.  Comu  arietU. 
When  the  pes  hippocampi  of  the  human 
brain  b  cut  transversely  through,  the  cor- 
tical substance  is  so  disposed  aa  to  resem- 
ble a  ram's  hom.  This  is  the  true  comu 
ammonis,  though  the  name  is  often  applied 
to  the>0»  hippocampi, 

CORNU  ARIETIS.  See  Comu  ammo- 
nie. 

CORNU.  Comu  cervi.  Hartshorn.  The 
boms  of  several  species  of  stag,  as  the  cer- 
vus  alcee^  cervue  dama,  eervue  elapkue,  and 
cervue  taranda^Ktt  used  medicinally.  Boiled, 
th^  impart  to  the  water  a  nutritious  jelly, 
which  is  frequently  served  at  table.  Harts- 
horn jelly  is  made  thus:^Boil  half  a  pound 
of  the  shavings  of  hart's-hom,  in  six  pints 
of  water,  to  a  quart ;  to  the  strained  li- 
quor add  one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  lemon, 
or  of  Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  moun- 
tain wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar ;  then 
boil  the  whole  to  a  proper  consistence. 
The  chief  use  of  the  boms  is  for  calcina- 
tion,  and  to  afford  the  Uquor  volatiha  comu 
cervi  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

CoBNu  cxBvi  OALcnrATirx.  See  Comu 
Uitum, 

CoBHu  vsTUv.  Burnt  hartshorn  shavings 
possess  absorbent,  antacid,  and  adstringent 
properties,  and  are  given  in  form  of  dccoc- 
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tion,  M- a  common  drink  in  dHirrhceM,  py« 
roftt*  he 

GORNUA.  Wtptf.  Hornjr  excrescences, 
which  mostly  form  on  the  joints  of  the  toes. 
Similar  diseased  productions  have  been 
known  to  arise  on  the  bead,  and  other 
parts. 

CoRirVA  uTKBi.  PUctetut,  In  compara- 
tive anatomy,  the  horns  of  the  womb ;  the 
womb  being  in  some  animals  triangular, 
and  its  angles  resembling  boms. 

CoaitUMusA.    A  retort. 

CORNUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  grnus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  syntem.  Class,  Te- 
trandria.    Order,  Mono^yma, 

2.  The  pharmocopoBial  name  of  the  cor- 
nel tree.  Comut  tangumea  of  Linncus. 
Tlie  fruit  is  moderately  cooling  and  astrinC 
gent 

CoBinrrA.  (From  eomu;  from  its  re. 
semblance  to  a  lyira.)    A  retort. 

CoaoHA  cTuiais     The  ciliar  ligament. 

CORONA  6LANDIS.  The  margm  of 
the  glans  penis. 

CoBOKA  niPBaiALis.  A  name  for  crown- 
imperial*  The  Turks  use  this  phnt  sa  an 
emetic.  The  whole  plant  is  considered 
poisonous. 

CoaoiTA  mioiA.    The  melilotus. 

CoROVA  soLis.  Sun-flower.  Called  al- 
so chimalati.  The  BeUantlmt  annuu9  of 
linnseus.  It  has  been  noticed  as  heating, 
and  an  ameable  fK>d.  The  seeds  are 
made  into  oread. 

Ck>BovA  Taimis.  Venereal  blotches  on 
the  forehead  are  so  termed. 

CORONAL  SUTURE.  (From  eonma, 
a  crown,  or  garland  \  so  named  because  the 
ancients  wore  their  garlands  in  its  direction.) 
Sutura  cmymaUt.  Sutvra  aircuaU%,  The 
suture  of  the  head,  that  extends  from  one 
temple  across  to  the  other,  uniting  the  two 
parietal  bones  with  the  frontal. 

CoROFAMus  sTOMACHioirs.  Part  of  the 
ttghth  pair  of  nerves. 

.  CORONARY  VF^SSBLS.  Vata  ewo^ 
naria.  The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart 
and  stomach.  The  term  coronary  is  here 
given  from  corona,  a  crown,  surrounding 
any  part  in  the  manner  of  a  crown. 

CORONARY  LIGAMENTS.  (From 
corona,  •,  crown.)  Ligaments  uniting  the 
i*adius  and  ulna.  The  term  li^amentum 
coronarium  ia  also  applied  to  a  lig^ament  of 
the  liver, 

CORONE.  (Ko^,  a  crow ;  so  named 
firom  its  supposed  likeness  to  a  crow's  bill) 
The  acute  pnicess  of  the  lower  jaw  bone. 

CORONOID.  {Coronoideut ,'  from  mo^ch 
VIP.  a  crow,  and  vff,  likeness.)  Processes 
of  bones  are  so  csiled,  that  have  any  re- 
semblance to  a  crow's  beak,  as  coronoideo 
apopfttfdt  ulnse,  eoronoidet  apophytit  maxiiU. 

CoBOHOTus.  (From  «{*«»,  a  carrion 
crow,  and  wow,  foot ;  the  plant  being  said 
to  resemble  a  crow's  foot)  Cbrono/idfeisi. 
Cormt.    Certinum.      SteUa  terra,     Plania* 


COR 

^.  Budefl4i8fn  fteilaln.  Tbit  Pkmitigo 
coronoput  of  Linuanis.  Its  medical  rirtuea 
are  the  sanie  as  those  of  the  other  p^an- 


GORPORA  ALBICANTIA.  Corpora 
albicantia  Willisii. 

CORPORA  CAVERNOSA  CLITORI- 
DIS.  Two  hollow  crura,  forming  the 
clitoris.  •    . 

CORPORA  CAVERNOSA  raNIS. 
Two  spongv  bodies  that  arise,  one  lh>m 
each  ascending  portion  of  the  ischium,  and 
form  the  whole  buHc  of  the  penis  above  the 
urethra,  and  terminate  obtusely  behind  its 
glsns.     See  Pmis, 

CORPORA  FntBRIATA;  The  flat- 
tened terminations  of  the  posterior  crura  of 
the  fornix  of  the  brain,  which  lum  round 
into  the  inferior  cuvity  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle, and  end  in  the  pedet  hiffocan^, 

CoBPOBA  KOBosA.  PaTt  M  the  cortical 
part  of  the  kidney. 

CoBPOBA  MBBVBO-spoiroidSA.  The  cor- 
pora cavernosa  penis. 

CoBPr>BA  HBBV08A.  Tlic  coTpoTB  Caver- 
nosa cUtoridu. 

CORPORA  0UVAR1A.  The  two 
external  prominences  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, that  are  shaped  aomewhat  like  an 
olive. 

CORPORA  PYRAM1IMUA.  Two  in- 
temal  prominences  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, whidi  are  more  of  a  pyramidal 
shape  than  the  former. 

CORPORA  QUADRIOEMINA.  See 
TuSercula  quadrig^nuna, 

CORPORA  STRIATA.  So  named  fn>m 
their  appearance.    See  Cerebrum. 

CORPUS  ANNULARE  A  synonym  of 
pons  Varolii,    ^ee  Potu  Varoiiu 

CORPUS.  The  body.  Many  parU  and 
substancea  are  also  distinguished  by  this 
name :  as  corpuB  caUotum,  corpus  biteum, 
£cc.    See  also  Body, 

CORPUS  CALLOSUM.  Cotnmistnra 
magna  cerebrL  The  white  medullary  part 
joining  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
and  coming  into  view  under  the  falx  of  the 
dura  mater  when  the  hemispheres  are 
drawn  from  each  other.  On  the  »urfiice  of 
the  corpus  callowm  two  lines  are  conspicu- 
otis,  called  the  raphe, 

CoBPus  eLAVDVLOBVM.  The  prostrate 
gland. 

CORPUS  LUTEUM.  The  gmnulous 
papilla  which  is  found  in  that  part  of  the 
ovarium  of  females,  from  whence  an  ovum 
had  proceeded ;  hence  their  presence  de- 
termines tliat  the  female  has  been  impreg- 
nated  ;  and  the  number  of  the  corpora  Ivtea 
corresponds  with  the  number  of  impreg- 
nations. It  is,  however,  asserted  by  a 
modem  writer,  that  corpora  httea  liave 
been  detected  in  yoting  virgins,  where  no 
impregnations  could  possibly  have  taken 
place. 

Corpus  xuoosum.    Stt  Reto  nmeownu 
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C0BPU8  PAMPINlFOiUfB.  (PoMi^'- 
m/ormU  /  frunn  pamttMrn^  a  tendril,  andyor- 
MO,  likeness,  resembling  a  tendril.)  CarpuM 
pyramdaie.  Applied  to  ibe  spermatic  oliord, 
and  tih)racic  duct;  also  to  the  plexus  of 
veins  surrounding  the  spermatic  artery  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Compos  BxncuLAKK.     8ee    Rete  mii€»- 

CORPUS  SESAMOIDEUM.  A  litUe 
prominence  at  the  entry  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

CORPUS  SPONGIOSUM  UR£THR^. 
Subttontia  tpongtota  uretkr^e.  Corfu* 
spongiosum  penit.  This  substance  origi- 
nates beittre  the  prostate  gland,  surrounds 
the  urethra  and  ft rnns  the  bulb ;  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  end  of  the  corpora  cavernosa^ 
and  terminates  in  the  giant  penUf  which  it 
forms. 

CoRPvs  TAUCosux.  The  spermatic 
chord. 

COBBAOO.  (From  cor,  the  heazi  -,  it  being 
supposed  to  have  a  good  efiect  in  comfort- 
ing the  heart)     See  Borago, 

CoBBx.  (From  ««»«,  to  shave.)  The 
temples.  That  part  of  the  jaws  where  the 
beard  grows,  and  which  is  used  to  shave. 

CORROBORANTS.  (  Cot-roboranHa^  sc. 
medicamefUa,)      Medjcmes,    or    wbatflfver 

S'ves  strength  to  the  body,  as  bark,  wine, 
lef,  cold  bath,  &c.  &c.    See  Timic$, 
CorroMtvetubUmaie.    See  Osofmnriat  hy- 
drargvri.  • 

CORROSIVES.  (Comotvoo,  sc  medicO' 
menuif  from  corrocfo,  to  eat  away.)    See 

JEtchQfl*0tiC9. 

CORRUGATOR  SUPBRCIUL  (From 
eorrugOp  to  wrinkle.)  Mutcubu  m^mrdUi  of 
Winslow.  Mutcubu  JrmUaUt  ^eru9f  mm  cor* 
fugator  cmterii  of  DougUs,  and  Cutaneo 
tourcilUer  of  Dumtf.  A  tmaU  muscle 
situated  on  the  forehead.  When  one 
muscle  acts,  it  is  drawn  towards  the  others 
and  pwjectt  orer  the  inner  oanthus  of  the 
^e  when  both  muscles  act,  they  pull 
dowB  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  make 
it  wrinkle,  particularly  between  the  eye- 
brows. 

CORTEX.  This  term  bgenerally,  though 
improperly,  given  to  the  muvian  bark.  It 
applies  to  any  rind  or  bark. 

CoBTxz  AHGKLnrjE.  The  bark  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Grenada.  A  decoction  of  it  is 
recommended  aa  a  vermifuge.  It  excites 
tormiitt,  similar  to  jalap,  and  operates  by 
IHuginfi%^  

CORTEX  ANGUSTURiB.  See  Jlngu$- 
tUTdt  cortex. 

CoBTxz  AKTiscoBBuncus.    The  canella 


CoBTxx  ABOVATicus.    The  oanella  alba. 
CoBTix  BSLA-ATX.    Sce  JSelo-oye  cortex. 
CoBTxx  CAvxLUE  xALABBiciE.    See  Cat' 
ua  Ugnefu 

CoBTXZ     CABDIBAUS      DB      XUGO.         The 

Penivir  1  bark  was  so  called,  because  the 


Gardinal  Lugo  had  testimowiaii  of  above  a 
thousand  cures  performed  by  it  in  the  year 
1653. 

CoBTxx  GSBBBBi.  The  oortictl  substance 
of  the  bnttn* 

CoBTxx  cBiBii  BXBiiTS.    Ste  CImhtmtL 

CoBTxx  cBiBjft  suBiBAJCBvais.  Thlsbark 
is  tema^aUy  bitter,  and  preferable  to  the 
other  species  in  intermittent  fevers. 

CoRTBX  CM12ICBINA.    See  Cincktum. 

CoB^BX  BKimixBiiE.  See  CoteorillMtt%' 
tex. 

COBTXX        OBOFPBOT        M       lAMAieXBSIS. 

Bulge-water-tree  bark.  The  bark  of  the 
Qeoffroya  Jafnmieeimti  inermit  foUolit  km- 
ceolatit,  of  Swartx.  It  is  principally  used 
in  Jamaica,  and  with  groat  success,  as  a  ver- 
mifuge. 

CoBTix  LAVOLA.  The  bark  bearing  this 
name  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
tree  which  idtbrds  the  mmtum  tteUatum*  Its 
virtues  are  similar. 

CoBTBX  MASBLLAVicvs.  See  W'intera- 
nut  ctrtex. 

CoBTsx  MASsox.  The  produce  of  New 
Guinea,  where  it  is  beaten  into  a  pultaeeous 
mass  with  water,  and  lubbed  upon  the  ab- 
domen to  allay  tormma  of  the  bow€4s.  It 
partakes  of  the  smell  and  flavour  of  cimia- 
roon. 

CoBTxx  PATBux.    The  Peruvian  bark. 

COBTBZ   PXBVTIABIFS.      SOC  C^RCAofUf. 

CoBTXx  PXBoviAxiTs  ri«AVi7S.    See  On^ 

chona, 

CoBraz  Pbbitviabvs  subxb.  Sce  Cm- 
chona, 

CoBTBX  POccxBSBA.  Tbis  bsik  is  sent 
from  America ;  and  is  said  to  be  service- 
able in  diarrhsMf,  dysenteries,  and  hepatic 
fluxes. 

CoBTBx  «uAsnA    See  ^attia. 

CoBTBX  wiBTB^AVus.  Scc  Wiwttnmut 
certex 

CORTICAU  CkicffiCSous  substance.  The 
eaEtemai  suAiBtance  of  the  brain  is  of  a  dark- 
er colour  than  the  internal,  and  surrounds 
the  meduUBr>  substance,  lis  the  bark  does 
the  tree ;  hence  it  is  termed  cortical.  See 
also  JCidnetf. 

CoBTvsA.  The  plant  self-heal;  bear's 
ear ;  sanicle.    It  is  expectorant. 

CoBv  cANABiCA.  A  qujuce-like  tree  of 
Malabar ;  it  is  antydvsenterie. 

CORYLU8.  (Derivation  uncertain:  ac- 
cording to  some,  Irom  iMcm,  a  walnut.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  geous  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system-  Cbss,  Morutda.  Or- 
der, PoUfondria, 

%  The  pharmacoporial  name  of  the  ha- 
zel-tree. The  nuts  of  this  tree  are  much 
eaten  in  this  country;  they  are  hard  of 
digestion,  and  often  pass  the  bowels  very 
little  altered;  if  however,  they  are  well 
chewed,  thev  give  out  a  nutritious  oil.  An 
oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  Corylut  aveUana  of  Linnaeus  :—«l<- 
puHs  ovQtit,  okutitt  which  is  efficacious 
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tgainfttke  tootfa-«eh,  and  is  nid  to  kill 
wonns. 

CoRTLVs  ATXLLAVA.  The  hszel-nttt 
tree.    Sec  Cvryhtn, 

•    CoRTm.    (Ko{v<^.)    The  vertex  of  the 
head.    The  hmer  parts  of  the  nails. 

CORYZA.  {Coryxa,  sow^a:  irom  xec^ 
the  head,  and  ^«»,  to  boil.;  AM  increased 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose.  See 
Catarrh, 

OoRfzA  CATABRHALTS.  A  catsTrh  from 
cold. 

Ck>RTZA  VBBRIGOSA.  A  catarHi  with 
fever. 

CORTZA     PHLIOHATORRHA0IA.         A     CR- 

tirrh,  with  much  discharge  of  mucus. 

CoRTSA  PURVLBRTA.  A  CRtanrfay  with 
dischar^  of  matter. 

CoRTXA  vARioLOiiA.  A  cRtaTTh  aocom- 
panying  smalUpoz. 

CoRTBA  viRULRRTA.  A  catsTrh,  with 
discharge  of  acrid  mucus.  ' 

GofcvLiA.    The  grains  of  kermes. 

COSMETIC.  A  terra  applied  to  reme- 
dies af^ainst  blotches  and  freckles. 

Cosxos.  ligthmt*.  A  regular  series. 
In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  order  and  series  of 
critical  days. 

Cossifi.  Cmm.  a  worm  that  breeds  in 
wood;  also  a  little  tubercle  in  the  face, 
like  the  head  of  a  worm. 

CosstTM.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nose 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus. 

COSTA.  {A  cuttockendoi  because  the 
ribs  surround  and  defend  the  vital  parts.) 
A  rib.  The  ribs  are  four-4UKl.twenty  in 
number,  twelve  on  each  tide  of  the  thorax. 
SeeiUd*. 

OosTA  i»irLMoirARiA.  Cottc  herba,  A 
name  of  the  herb  hawkweed. 

CosTTO-HTotDEus.  (Ffom  coiUif  a  rib, 
and  hyoideut,  belongings  to  the  hyoidal 
bone.)  A  muscle  so  named  from  its  ori^n 
and  insertion.     See  Omo-fufcideuB. 

COSTUS.  (From  hatta,  Arabian.}  The 
name  cff  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lomnui 
system.  -  Ciass,  MoHandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia, 

CosTus  AMARUS.    See  Co%tu9  arabmu: 

CofeTUf  ARARicut.  Co9fu9  itidiait,  ama- 
ru»,  ihtlcii,  orientaUt.  Sweet  and  bitter 
costus.  The  root  of  this  tree,  Co9tU9  arabu 
CUM  of  Linnaeus,  possesses  bitter  and  aro. 
matic  virtues,  and  is  considersd  as  a  good 
stomachic.  Formerly  there  were  two 
other  species,  the  bitter  and  rweet,  distin- 
guished for  use.  At  present,  the  Arabic 
only  is  known,  and  that  is  seldom  employ- 
ed. It  is,  however,  said  to  be  stomachic, 
diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 

CosTDs  coRTicosus.    The  canellaalba. 

CosTTs  HORTORuv  MiROB.  Tbc  Rgera* 
turn. 

CosTUB  vwKA,    The  artichoke, 

CoRTTXB.  (KoTc/xjf,  the  name  of  an  old 
measure.)    The  socket  of  tlie  hip-bone. 


COW 

CoTABONimi.  A  word  ceined  by  ftra- 
celstts,  implying^  a  liquor  into  which  aR 
bodies,  and  even  their  dements,  may  be 
dissolved. 

Cons.  (From  mt7«,  the  head.}  The 
back  part  of  the  head ;  sometimes  me  hol- 
low of  the  neck, 

CoTULA  PfBTniA.  {ChuIo,  dhu.  of  co^  a 
whetstone,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  a  whetstone  ;  or  from  «o7xji,  a  hol- 
low.^ Chaiiuefnelum  fmtidum.  Mayweed. 
Stinking  camomile.  This  plant,  J^hadi 
cotuia  of  Linnxus: — receptacuiU  eonicu^ 
paleit  BOtaceis,  tendnibuM  mtdit^  has  a  veiy 
disagreeable  smell;  the  leates,  a  strong, 
acrid,  bitterish  taste;  the  flowers,  however, 
are  almost  insipid.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
useful  in  hysterical  afl^tions,  but  is  very 
seldom  employed. 

COTYLOID  CAVITY.  (Cotylmde9 1 
from  KvrvkH,  the  name  of  an  ola  measure, 
and  mToc,  resemblance.)  The  acetabulum. 
See  innominatum  o». 

ConxoiBis.    See  Cetvlad  cavity, 

COUCHING.  A  surgical  operation  that 
consists  m  removing  tiie  opaque  lens  out  of 
the  axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle,  con- 
structed  for  the  purpose.  There  are  two 
couching  needles,  which  now  seem  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others;  the  one  used  by 
Mr.  Hey,  and  that  employed  by  Professor 
Scarpa. 

Couch-graat.    See  Gfomen  caninum, 
^  COUGH.     TuMis.     A  sonorous  concus- 
sion of  the  thorax,  produced  by  the  sudden 
expulsion  of  the  inspired  air. 

Conv.    The  meadow-saffron. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Contra-apertu* 
ro.  An  opening  made  in  any  part  of  an. 
abscess  opposite.to  one  already  in  it.  Thia 
is  often  done  in  order  to  afford  a  readier 
egress  to  the  collected  pus. 

Coup  be  solbix.  An  erysipelas  from  a 
scorching  sun. 

CouRAp.  (Indian.)  A  distemper  very 
common^  in  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Kast-Indies,  where  there  is  a  perpetual  itch- 
ing and  discharge  of  matter.  It  is  a  herpes 
on  the  axilla,  groins,  breast,  and  face. 

Cor RR ARIL.  The  tree  which  produces 
the  gum  anime.    See  Amwie. 

CouRORDi.  An  evergreen  tree  of  India, 
said  to  be  antidysenteric. 

CorROT  MoxLLi.  A  shrubof  Ibdia,  said 
to  be  antivenomous. 

Conscos.  An  African  food,  much  used 
about  the  river  Senegal.  It  is  a  compost- 
tion  of  the  flower  of  millet,  with  some  flesh, 
and  what  is  there  called  lalo. 

Ccrwhage,    See  DoUchos. 

Covhitch.    See  DoHchos, 

COWPER'S  GLANDS.  (Co-wperi  ^lan- 
dmUf  named  from  Cowper,  who  first  de- 
scribed them.)  Three  large  muciparous 
glands  of  the  male,  two  of  which  are  situ- 
ated before  the  prostate  gland  under  the 
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acc^leritor  nutckt  of  the  orine,  aad  the 
third  more  ^xtwardt  before  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra.  Tbey  excrete  a  fluid,  timilar  to 
that  of  Uie  prostate  gland,  during  the  Te- 
nereal  orgasm. 

CowpKiu    ei^AHDCxjL        9tt    Ompetft 

CoTOLAM.  The  Oiamn  manmlot  of 
Linnaeus,  wlkose  fruit  is  astringent  whilst 
uoripe  ;  but  when  ripe,  of  a  delicious  taste. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  strengthens  the  sto- 
macli,  and  relieves  bypm^hondriac  lan- 
guors. 

COXA.  The  iscbiam  is  sometimes  to 
called,  and  sometivies  the  os  coceygitt. 

CoxxvDix.  (From  otsro,  the  htp.)  The 
ischium;  the hip^joint. 

GRABLOUSE.  A  species  of  pediculus 
which  infests  iheaziilcand  pudendK. 

Cm^B-iAWs.  A  name  in  Jaoiaica  for  a 
kind  of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  foet,  with 
callous  lipf,so  bard  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut 
them. 

CKAMBE.  rK{«^«,tbt  mune  given  by 
Dioscondes,  Qalen,  Mid  others,  to  the  cab- 
bage; the  deriratioii  is  uncertain.}  The 
name  sf  a  0enas  of  plants  in  the  linncan 
system.  Class,  Tetrad^namia.  Order,  Si- 
Hcuksa.    Cabbage. 

Cbaxbi  xABimiiL,  The  systematic 
nane  for  the  sea-coaL    See  Sea-fai. 

CRAMP.  (From  krm^en^  to  con- 
tract. Germ.)  A  spasm  of  a  muscle  or 
muscles. 

CrmeMUi  blootfy.  See  Oirtmivm  ttm- 
^ffiDsm. 

CRANIUM.  {Kpam,qua9iMm^i09;fmm 
A^thehead.^  The  m:uII,  or  superior  part 
oi  the  head.    (See  Caput. 

Ceahterks.  (Pktmi  n^ium,  to  perform.) 
A  name  given  to  the  su>ientiie  dcntea  and 
molares,  from  their  office  of  musticating 
the  food. 

CttAPt/LA.  {KfdjmfXti,)  A  surfeit; 
drunkenness. 

CRASIS.  (  From  Jii{«>rvfu,  to  mix.)  Mix- 
ture. A  terin  applied  to  the  humours  of 
the  body,  when  tnere  is  such  an  admix- 
ture of  their  principles  as  to  constitute  a 
healthy  stale:  hence,  in  dropsies,  scurvy, 
&c.  the  crasis,  or  healthy  mixture  of  the 
principles  of  the  blood,  is  destroj^ed. 

CuAS^KDOir.  (K(«0rWbr,  the  hem  of  a 
garment  js  from  x^/ma*,  to  hang  down.)  A 
relax  «'<inof  the  uvula,  when  it  hang^  down 
in  a  thin,  long  membrane,  like  the  hem  of 
a  garment. 

CR.ASSAMRNTUM.  (From  crtutut, 
thick.)    See  Blood, 

CaasttviA.  (From  cratius^  thick :  so 
named  from  the  thickness  of  its  leaves.) 
See  Faba  ertma, 

CRATiEGOS.  (From  «^7«(,  strength : 
so  called  from  the  strength  aiid  hardness  of 
itv  wood.)  The  wild  service-tree,  whose 
virtues  are  astringent. 

Ceaticvka.     (Ftmn  otiret,  a  hurdle.) 


The  bars  or  grate  which  covers  the  ash* 
hole  in  a  ehvmical  fttmace. 

Oeam  of  tartar.     See  Sapertartrao  po» 


CRKMASTBR.  (From  o^fium.  to  siu- 
pend.)  A  muscle  of  the  testicle,  by  which 
It  IS  suspended,  and  drawn  up  aiid  com- 
pressed, in  the  act  of  coition.  It  arises 
mNn  Poupart's  ligament,  passes  over  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  is  lost  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  scrotum,  covering  the 
testicles. 

CaxMsrvs.  ( From  a^M/mr,  a  precipice,  or 
shelving  place.)  The  lips  of  an  ulcer  is  so 
called.    Also  tlie  labium  pudendi. 

CKBMOR.  Cream.  .\ny  substance 
floating  on  the  top,  and  skimmed  off*. 

CREPITUS.  (From  crepo,  to  nuke  a 
noise.)  A  pufl*  or  little  noise :  the  crick- 
ling  made  by  the  joints  when  there  is  a  de* 
fectof  syiMvia. 

Cbbntub  LCPf.    HetMofitta. 

Oett,  wmter.  See  Mmtmrtium  aqmuicwiu 

CRBTA  PRiEPARATA.  Prepared 
chalk  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  and  possesses 
antacid  qualities  s  it  is  exhibited  in  fona 
of  electuary,  mixture,  or  bolus,  in  pyrosis, 
cardialgia,  acidities  of  the  prime  vne,  rha- 
chitis,  crusU  laotea,  te.  and  is  an  antidote 
apinst  white  arsenic.    See  Carbotuu  eat- 

Cretacmui  add.    See  CsrAs  mc  €dd 

Crete^  dittany  qf.    See  Jhctammu  cretictu, 

CRIBRIFORMIS.       (From    eribrwrn^   a 

sieve,  and  firma^  likeness ;  because  it  is 

perforated    Uke  a  sieve.)      See  Ethmoid 


CRICO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
wortl  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICaARYTiCNOIDEUS  LATERA- 
US.  Crieo-laten-anthenoidien  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  glottis,  that  opens  the 
ritmi  by  pulling  the  UgainenU  from  each 
other. 

CRICaARYTANOlDEUS  POSTICUS. 
Crico  creti  aritheruidien  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  glottis,  that  opens  the  rimagiU' 
tidit  a  Utile,  and  by  pulling  back  the  arf. 
tsnoid  cartilage,  stretches  the  ligament  so 
an  to  make  it  tense. 

CBTco-piiARTireBus.  See  ComtrictPr  pha* 
ryngU  injerior. 

CRICO-THYROIDEUS.  Crico-thyrmdtem 
of  Dumas.  The  last  of  the  second  layer  of 
muscles  between  the  os  hyoides  and  trunk, 
that  pulls  forwards  and  depresses  the  thv- 
roicl  cartibgp,  or  elevates  and  draws  back- 
wards the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICOIDES.  (From  mfrntt  »  ""IT.  ^^ 
•i/of,  re>emblanc?.)  A  round  ring  like  car- 
tilage of  the  Urynx  is  called  the  cricoid. 
See  Larynx, 

Cnix^onis.  (Prom  «fyt?o?,  bran.)  A 
term  applied  to  urine,  which  deposits  % 
sediment  like  bran. 

CmiNATus.  (From  sfiw,  the  Ulv)  A  term 
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given  to  a  sufiumiration  mentioned  hj  P.  ally  to  happen,  arie  the  third,  fifth,  sevenlht 
>£nneta,  compoiied  chiefly  of  th^  roots  of  ninth,  eleVenth,  fburteenth,  terenteenth^ 
liUes.  and  twentieth. 

Crihis.    The  hair.    Sec  Captibtt,  Cbocidixis.    (From  tifoudii^t,  to  gathee 

CaivoMTaoir.  (Prom  jf^of,  a  lily,  and  wool.)  FhdUuio.  A  fatal  symptom  m 
/jtvpn^  ointment.)  An  ointment  composed  some  diseases,  where  the  patient  ^thers 
chiefly  of  lilies.  up  the  bed-clothes,  and  seems  to  pick  up 

CRINODES.      (From  crim,  the  hair.)    substances  from  them. 
Comedones    Collections  of  a  sebaceous  fluia       CaocnnTx.    (From  tfosoc,  saffron.)    Oil 
in  the  cutaneous  follicles  upon  the  face    of  saffron,  or  a  mixture  of  oil,  myrrh  and 
and  breast,  v^hich  appear  like  black  spots,    saffron. 

and  when  pressed  out,  look  like  small  Qbocoiies.  (From  x^omc,  saffron;  sq 
worms,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  called  from  the  quantity  of  saflTron  they 
maggots.  contain.)    A  name  of  some  old  troches. 

CRioGBirxs.        Jin   epithet   for   certain       Cbocoxaoma.    (From  s^okoc,  saffron,  and 
troches,  mentioned  by   P.    iEgineta,  and   lAAy/jut^  the  thick  oil  or  dregs.)    A  troch 
which  he  commend^  for  cleansing  iordid    madeof  oil  of  saffron  and  spices, 
ulcers.  CROCUS.  (K^oBocofTheophiastos.)  The 

Cripsobchis.  (From  itfU7f\m,  to  conceal,  story  of  the  young  Crocus,  turned  into  this 
and  .ofx*f%  a  testicle.)  Havmg  the  testicle  flower,  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  hook  of 
concealed,  or  which  is  not  yet  descended  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Some  derive  this 
into  the  scrotum.  name  from  t^fomtt,  or  «^ok(,  a  thread ;  whence 

CRI313.    (From  jt/iflr«,  to  judge^    The    the  stamens  of  flowers  are  called  b^okWic 
judgment.    The  sudden  chsnge  of'^symp-.  Others,  again,  der|ye  it  from    Coritau,  a 
toms  in  acute  diseases,  from  which  the  re-   city  and  mountain  of  Cilicia,  and  others 
f^very   or    death    is    prognosticated    or    from  crokin.  Chald.)    Saffron, 
judged  of.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 

Cribfatvra.    (Froin  mt/fro,  to  curl)    A    Linnaean  system.    Class,  Tr^mifna.  Order, 
spasmodic  contract!^,  or  curling  of  the    MmMgyrda,    Saffron, 
membranes  and  fibres.  2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  pre- 

CRISTA.  {(iuati  ceritta/  from  Htpctc,  pared  stigmata  of  the  Ooc«tsaltt)if#  of  Lin- 
a  horn,  qr  ^arista  :  from  ^^Afct,  the  head,  as  naeus  i-^tfifUha  urdvahi  ratticaU^  corolU  tubo 
heinp  on  the  top  of  the  head.)  Any  thing  Ungi$»mo,  Saffron  has  a  powerfiil,  pene- 
whicn  has  the  appearance  of  a  crest  or  trating,  diffusive  smell,  and  a  warm,  pun- 
pomb  upon  the  head  of  a  cpck,  as  crista  ^nt,  bitterish  taste.  Many  virtues  were 
cUtoridis,  the  nympha.  Also  a  tubercle  formerly  attributed  to  this  medicine,  but 
about  ihe  anus ;  so  called  fh)m  its  form.        little  confidence  if  nqw  placed  in  it.    The 

CRISTA  G\LLL  An  eminence  of  the  f^inburgh  College  directs  a  tincture,  and 
ethmoid  bone,  so  called  from  its  resem-   that  of  London  a  syrup  of  this  drug. 


blance  to  a  cock's  comb.  See  EthmoUl 
pone, 

Crithakux,    Se0  Criihmum. 

CRiTRBRioir.  (From  Kfivatt  to  judge.) 
*|*he  same  as  crisis. 

Crithc.     (KjM0j».)      Barley.     A  slye  or 


3.  A  term  giveu  by  th?  older  diymists 
to  several  preparations  of  metallic  sub- 
stances,  from  their  resemblance :  t]ius,.c>io. 
cut  mortis^  crocus  veneris. 

Caocus  AMTiMomi.  Crocus  metallorum. 
This  preparation  is  a  sulphurated  oxyd  of 


tumour  on  the  eyelid,  in  the  shape  and  of  antimony,  and  therefore  called  9xydum  itt- 

the  size  of  a  barley.com.  bU  tulphureium  in  the   new  chymical  no? 

CRITHMUM.    (From  jc^«,  to  secrete;  menclature.    It  possesses  emetic  and  dras- 

^  named  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  pro-  tic  cathartip  powers,  producing  \  violent 

pidting  a  discharge  of  the  urine  and  menses.)  diaphoresis  afterwards. 


Samphire,  or  sea-fennel. 

Critbodeb.  (Fn)m  xf/flw,  barley,  and 
u^oc,  resemblaBcc.)  Resembling  a  barley, 
com.  It  is  applied  to  small  protuber- 
ances 

CRITICAL,  petermining  the  event  of  morm, 
a  disease. ,  Many  physicians  have  been  of  Crocits  orpiciirAus. 
opinion,  that  there  is  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  fevers  which  generally  determines 
them  to  be  of  a  certain  duration ;  and, 
tlierefore,  that  their  terminations,  whetlier 
salutary  or  fatal,  happen  at  certain  periods 
of  the  disease,  rather  than  at  others.  Th^se 
periods,  which  were  carefully  marked  by 
Hippocrates,  are  called  critical  day:  Thp 
critical  dayg^  or  those  on  which  we  suppose 
the  termination  of  continued  fevers  especi- 


Crocus  QsBMAiricus.     See  Carthamue. 
Crocus  Irdicus.     See  Curcuma. 
Crocus  martis.     Green  vitriol  exposed 
to  fire  till  red. 
Crocus  metallorum.      See  Crocf«  anti- 

See  Croeut. 

Crocus  saracetticus.    See  Carthamis^ 

Crocus  sativus.    See  Crocus. 

Crocus  vskeris.  Copper  calcined  to 
a  red  powder. 

Crommtof.  (n«^  TO  Tdt  Mfof  /ut/MF,  be<* 
cause  it  makes  the  eyes  wink.)    An  onion. 

Crommyoxtrsoma.  (From  «^/u/tcvof,  an 
onion,  and  a^us,  acid,  and  fifyn/ut,  to  break 
out.)  An  acid  eructation  accompanied 
with  a  taste  resembling  oniDti^. 
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bftorrA^iii^A  AvrsKii.  The  tetidon  of 
the  temporal  muscle. 

Crotapbites.  (Crotaphitet,  ic.  miM- 
tuhttg  irom  iife7dt^oc,v the  temple.)  See 
Temporalu. 

CROTAPttHTx.  (From  k/>^7^»  to  pulsate; 
so  named  ftom  the  pulsation  which  in  the 
temples  is  eminently  discernible.)  Cro- 
tapho4.    Croiaphut,    A  pain  in  the  temples. 

Crotafhos.    filee  Crotaphium, 

Grotapbvs.    See  Ci^aphitan, 

CROTCHET.  A  curved  instrument 
with  a  sharp  ho(^  to  extract  the  ftttus. 

CROTON.    (Prom  nfch»,  to  beat) 

1.  An  insect  called  a  tick,  from  the  noise 
it  makes  by  beatio?  its  head  against  wood. 

2.  A  name  of  the  ricinus  or  castor-oil- 
berry,  from  its  likeness  to  a  tick. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Monoecia*  Order, 
Monadelphia, 

CuoToir  BEvzotB.  Gum-Benjamin  was 
formerly  so  called. 

Crotov  cascabilub.  The  systematic 
nain%  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Cas- 
carillabark.    See  Catcarilta. 

Cbotob  LACciFERUif.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  upon  which  gum-lac  is 
deposited. 

Cbotob  TioLiuir.  The  tree  which  af- 
fords the  pavaua  wood  and  tiglii  seeds. 
See  Lignum  pavaua,  and  THgiia  grana, 

Croton  TiNCTORiux.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lacmua  plan.t  See  JBezettd 
cterulea, 

Orotohb.  (From  a^7ov,  the  tick.)  A 
fungus  on  trees  produced  by  an  insect  like 
a  tick;  and  by  metaphor  applied  to  tu- 
mours and  small  fungous  excrescences  on 
the  periosteum. 

Croup,     See  Cynanche, 

Crousis.  (From  »t^,  to  beat,  ot  pul- 
•ate.)     Pulsation. 

CrousmatA.  (From  x^(^»  to  pulsate.) 
Rheums  or  deflnxions  from  the  hesul. 

Crotofo9t.     See  Ranunculut, 

Crtrrfoet  cranetbiil.  See  Otranivm  batra- 
cfdones. 

CRUCIAL.  Some  parts  of  the  body 
arc  so  called  when  they  cross  one  another, 
as  the  cruciid  lig^aments  of  the  thigli. 

Crucialis.  Cross-like.  Mugwced  or 
erosswort. 

.  CRUCIBLE.  {Crudhulunt  from  cruch, 
to  torment;  so  named,  because,  in  tJie 
'language  of  old  .chemists,  metals  are  tor- 
mented in  it,  and  tortured,  to  yield  up 
their  powers  Mid  virtues.)  A  chemical  ves- 
sel  mad^  mostly  of  earth  fo  bear  the  great- 
est heat.  They  are  of  various  shapes  and 
composition. 

Cbuditas.  (From  cmtbu,  raw.)  It  is 
applied  to  undigested  sulM^iuices  in  the 
Blomach  and  huinours  in  the  body  unpre- 
pared for  concoction. 

Crwiov.     (From  spvrse,  « torrent.)    A 
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medicine  mentioned  by  iEtiuS)  and  named 
from  the  violence  Of  its  operation  as  a 
diuretic. 

CRUOR.  The  red  part  of  the  blood. 
See  Blood. 

(^RURA.  The  plural  of  erti*,  a  leg  or 
rdot ;  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  body, 
from  theu:  resemblance  to  a  leg  or  root: 
thus,  crura  Cerebri,  t/utu  cerebelU,  the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm,  &c.  &c.  > 

CniTRil  CLrrORiDis.    See  CUtorie, 

Crura  medulla  oblokoatx.  The  roots 
of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

CRUR£US.  (From  crua,  a  leg;  so 
named,  because  it  covers  almost  the  whole 
fbreside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
or  thigh.)  Crurafit,  A  muscle  of  tlie  leg, 
situated  on  the  forepart  of  the  thigh.  It 
arises,  fleshy,  fironi  between  the  two  tro- 
thanters  of  the  os  femoris,  but  nearer  the 
lesser,  firmly  adhering  to  most  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  OS  femoris ;  and  is  inserted^ 
tendinous,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pa- 
tella, behind  the  rectus.  Its  use  is  to  assist 
the  vasti  and  rectus  muscles  in  the  exten- 
sion of the  leg. 

CRURAL.  Belonging  to  tlie  cms,  leg, 
or  lower  extremity. 

CRURAL   HERfOA.     Femoral  hernia;. 
A  tumour  under  the  groin,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  arising  from  a  protusioil 
of  part  of  ail  abdominal  viscus  under  Pou- 
part's  ligaments     See  Ilemia  cruraUt* 

Crura  LIS.    See  Cruraut. 

Cbu&ta.  a  shell ;  a  scab ;  the  scum  qp 
surface  of  a  fluid. 

CRUSTA  LACTEA.  A  disease  that 
mostly  attacks  some  part  of  the  face  of 
in^nts  at  the  btest.  It  is  known  by  an 
'  eruption  of  broad  pustules,  full  of  a  glu- 
tinous liquor,  which  form  white  scabs  whert 
they  are  ruptured.  It  is  Cured  by  mineral 
alteratives. 

Crusta  villosa.  The  inner  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  has  been  so  called. 

Crustula.  (Dim.  of  ci'usta,  a  shell.) 
NAn  ecchymosis  or  discoloration  of  the  flesh 
firom  a  bruise,  where  the  skin  is  entire  and 
covers  it  over  like  a  shell. 

CttusTUMi!s^ATTrM.  (From  (^ruatutninum, 
a  town  where  they  grew.) 

1.  A  kind  of  Catherine  pear. 

2.  A  rob  or  electuary  nude  of  this  pear 
and  apples  boiled  up  with  iioney. 

Crtmopes.  (From  xpoc,  cold.)  An 
epithet  for  a  fever,  wherein  the  external 
parts  are  coldi 

Crtpsorcris.  (From  Kpuvrla,  tor  conceal, 
and  ofsxif,  a  testicle.)  When  the  testicles 
are  hid  in  the  belly f  or  have  not  d6s<5ended 
into  the  scrotum. 

CRYPTiE.  (From  K^trrra,  to  hide. )  The 
little  rounded  appesranccs  at  the  end  of  the 
small  arteries  of^  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  kidneys,  tliat  appear  as  if  formed  by 
the  artery  being  convoluted  upon  itself. 
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Cbtptoftica  iicauBiA.  A  suppression 
of  urine  from  t  retraction  of  ilie  penis 
vrithin  the  body. 

Crtsobchis.  lKfvrofx«')  A  retraction 
or  retrocession  of  one  of  the  testicles,  the 
fiAine  as  crypsorchis. 

Crthtalli.  Eruptions  about  the  size 
of  a  lupine,  while  and  tnin8|iarent,  which 
sometimes  break  out  tU  over  the  body. 
Tliey  are  also  called  CrysttUUfta,  and  by 
the  luliuns  Taroll  They  are  probably 
tlie  pemphigrus  of  modem  writers. 

CBYSTALLINE  LENS.  (Lefu  cn/h* 
tamna-^ryttalUna,  fn>m  its  crystaUlik^  ap- 
pearance.) .\  lentitbrm  pellucid  part  of  the 
eye,  enclosed  in  amembranous  capsule,  call-' 
od  the  capsule  of  the  crystf-lline  lens,  and 
situated  in  a  peculiar  depression  in  the 
anirrior  part  of  tlie  vitreous  humour.  Its 
use  is  to  transmit  and  refract  the  focus  of 
the  rays  of  light  to  the  vitreous  humour. 

CKTSTALLiKnt.  (Krom  jufvcvAxoc,  a 
chiystal  i  so  called  from  its  transpirency.) 
White  arsenic. , 

CHYSTALLIZATION.  (From  crystal- 
lu»,  a  chrystal.)  CryitalUzatio.  A  property 
by  which  crystallizabie  bodies  tend  to  as- 
sume a  reg^dar  form,  when  placed  in  cir- 
curostances  favourable  to  that  particuUr  dis- 
position of  tfieir  panicles.  Almost  all  mi- 
nerals possess  this  property,  but  it  is  most 
eminent  in  saline  substances.  The  circum- 
stances which  are  favourable  to  the  crys- 
tallization of  salts,  nnd  without  which  it 
cannot  lake  place,  are  two.  1.  Their  par- 
ticles must  be  divided  and  'separaied  by  a 
fluid,  in  order  that  the  corresponding  faces 
of  those  particles  may  meet  and  unite. 
2.  In  order  that  thii  union  may  take  place, 
the  fluid  which  separates  the  integrant 
parts  of  the  sail  must  be  gradually  carried 
olr,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  divide  them. 

Crtstallus.  (From  x^oc,  cold,  and 
riAAtf,  to  contract  :  i.  e.  contracted  by  cold 
into  ice.)  Chrystal.  The  ancients  supposed 
that  clirystuls  were  water  intensely  frozen. 
It  also  means  an  emption  over  the  b<Mly 
of  while  transparent  pustules.  See  C?y«- 
talli. 

Ctsoonbs.  (From  »7i/«r,  a  rake.)  The 
fibres  are  so  called  from  their  pectinated 
course. 

Ctbis.  (Ktiic.)  .  A  comb  or  rake.  Cttme*, 
in  the  plural  number,  implies  those  teeth 
which  are  called  incisores,  from  their  like- 
nets  to  a  rake. 

CuBEBJB.  (From  cubabah,  Arab  )  Piper 
eaudatum,  Cumamut,  Cubebs.  The  dried 
bcrri*'9  of  the  Piper  cubeba  of  Linnaeus  :— 
folUt  obiigue  cvaiiif  ttu  oblongit  venorit  acn* 
tit,  9pica  fHtaiiu  peduneulaia  oppomHfolw^ 
fructibm  pediceUattM.  They  are  of  an  ash- 
brown  colour,  genf^rally  wruikled,  and  re*> 
sembling  pepper,  but  mmished  epch  with  a 
•lender  ttalk.  They  are  a  warm  spice,  of  a 
pleattnt  smell,  and   moderately  pungent 
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taste ;  imported  irom  Java ;  and  may  be 
exhibited  in  all  cases  where  warm  spicy 
medicines  axe  indicated,  but  they  are  mfe- 
rior  to  pepper. 

Cubeba.    See  Cubem, 

CUBITAL  ARTERY.  Arteria  cubUaXU^ 
Arteria  ubiaria.  A  branch  of  the  brachial 
that  proceeds  in  the  fore-arm,  and  gives 
off  the  recurrent  and  inter^osscals,  and 
forms  the  palmary  arch,  iVoro  whicli  arise 
branches  going  to  the  fingera,  called  digi- 
tals. 

CuarriL  MUiva.  ^ervtn  cubitttUa,  Ner- 
VU9  ubiarit.  It  arises  from  the  bncbial 
plexus,  and  proceeds  along  the  ulna. 

CuBiTALis  viTScvujs.  An  extonsoT  mus- 
cle  of  the  fingers. 

CuBiTJBUB  BxraHua.  An  extensor  mus* 
c!e  of  the  fingera. 

CvBiTJBUB  urTERiiYTS.  A  flcxoT  muscle 
of  the  fingera. 

CY7B1TI  FBorvvDA  TEHA.  Aveittofthe 
arm. 

CUBITUS.  (From  cube,  to  lie  down ; 
because  the  ancients  i^sed  to  lie  down  on 
that  part  at  their  meals.)  The  fore-arai, 
or  that  part  between  the  bend  of  the  aim, 
including  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

CUBOIDES  OS.  (From  xvCoc,  a  cube  or 
die,  and  «/bc,  likeness.)  A  tarsal  bone  of 
the  foot,  so  called  from  its  resemblance. 

Cuchot»Jlo^$er.    See  Cardamine. 

CvcuLLARis.  {CucuUaris  sc.  mutcuiua  f 
from  eucuilu4f  a  hood  :  so  named,  becauae 
it  is  sliaped  like  a  hood.)    See  Trapeuu9, 

Crcvuv78.  A  hood.  An  odoriferous 
cap  for  the  bead. 

Cucumber,    See  CWumw. 

Cucumber,  bitter.    See  CoUeynthU. 

Cuatmber,  tqtdrting.  See  Cucumit  agre9» 
ti9. 

Cucutnber,  •wild.    See  CHtcumua  c^greHis, 

CUCUMIS.  (^oai  curvmere;  from 
their  curvature.    The  cucumber. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  CImss,  Monoeda.  Order, 
Syiigenetia.    The  ctftumber. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  gar- 
den cucumber,  Cucutnit  eaHvue  of  Lin- 
ncus  i-^foHorum  arupdie  rectie  /  pernio  o^ 
longis  tcabrit.  It  is  cooling  and  aperient, 
but  very  apt  to  disagree  with  bilious  sto- 
machs. It  should  always  be  eaten  with 
pepber  and  oil.  The  seeds  were  formerly . 
tised  medicinally. 

CUCUMIS  AGE^TIS.  Cucumis  onnt. 
nitf.  Cuatmii  tytoettrit.  EUutxium  ofidm 
narum,  Boubaliot»  Cruarerba  arba.  Wild  or 
squirting  cucumber.  Momardifin  elaterimm 
of  Linnaeus  :  pamt  hiepidua  drrhia  md&a. 
The  dried  juice  of  this  plant  h  the  elatcrioa 
of  the  shops.  It  has  neither  smell  nor 
taste,  and  IS  the  most  powerfld  cathartic 
in  the  whole  materia  aMOMa.  Its  efficacy 
in  dropsies  is  sai^  to.be  comidcrable;  it» 
however,  requkei  great  cttidoo  in  the  ex^ 
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bibition.  Prom  the  eighth  to  the  half  of  a 
grain  should  be  given  tt  fint^  and  repeated 
at  proper  iDterv&  until  it  operates. 

Cvcimis  AsmiNus.  See  Cucwms  offret* 
tit, 

'  CucuMis  GOLocTjiTHis.  The  systema* 
tic  name  for  the  ofiloinal  bitter  apple.  See 
Cohnpuhit. 

CucuMis  MKLO.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  melon  plant.    See  Mela. 

CYTCimis  satItus.  Ttie  systematic  name 
of  the  cucumber  plant.    See  CucumU, 

CvcuMis  8TLTX8TBi».  See  Cucumu 
qgrettu, 

CucuPHA.  A  hood.  An  odoriferous 
cap  for  the  hettd  composed  of  aromatic 
drugs. 

CUCURBITA.  {A  (MwUtUe^  according 
to  Scali^;  the  first  sylUble  being  dou- 
bled, as  m  caculOf  populust  &c.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genub  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monoeda,  Order, 
SyngenewL    The  puropioo. 

2.  The  pharmacopicial  name  of  the  com- 
mon pumpion  or  (^ourd.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  Cucurbiia  pepo  /  JoIUb  lobatU^  pomi* 
Urvibut^  *ue  used  iadiJSerenlly  with  tiioac 
of  the  Cucurbita  lagemxria  i  Jotiis  HtbangU' 
ladtt  tomentOM,  bati  wktut  biglandtdom  t 
pomu  Ugnoitt.  They  contain  a  laive  pro- 
poriiOn  of  oil,  which  may  be  made  into 
emulsions ;  but  is  superceded  by  that  of 
iireet  almonds. 

3.  A  chymical  distilling  Teasel  shaped 
like  a  gourd. 

CucuBBiTA  ciTRutKus.  The  sjTStematic 
name  of  the  water-melon  plant.   See  i^itruU 

CucuBBTrA  LASBKABiA.  The  systcms* 
tic  name  of  the  bottle*gourd  plant.  See 
CucurhitcL 

c;ocuBBrrA  PBVQ.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  pumpion.    Sefe  Cucurbita, 

CucvRBiTiBCTS.  A  species  of  worm,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of 
the  gourd.     See  Tania. 

CUCURBrrULA.  (A  duninitive  of  eu^ 
eurbita,  a  gourd ;  so  called  iVom  its  shape.) 
A  cupping^laSH* 

cucuRBrruiiA  crubnta.    a  cup- 

;lass   with   scarification    to  procure 


CUCUKmTULA  CUM  TERRO.  A 
cuppmg-glass  with  scanfication  to  draw 
outbkMd. 

CUCUUBITULA  SICCA.  A  cupping, 
glass  without  scarification. 

CvBKA.  (From  Mim,  to  carry  in  the 
womb.)  The  conception,  or  rather,  as 
Hippocrates  aigeifies  by  this  word,  when 
the  complete  rudiments  of  the  fcsius  are 
fiirmed. 

Cvuufiio.  A  sort  of  stvaogoary,  or 
nther  heat  of  urine. 

CVZILAWAM  OOBTBZ*      CulUtlawOH*    CoT* 

ttx  car^tpfffBtidei.    The  bark  of  the  Xm- 
Hft   euliktwm  of  linn^HS  :--/U^   fr^ 


nertfHa  9ppo9iH9.  It  very  much  resembles 
cinnamon  in  appearance  and  properties. 

CULINARY.  (Cu&'fian'iit,  fh>m  cuUna^ 
a  kitchen.)  Any  thing  belonging  to  the 
kitchen,  as  culinary  salt,  culinary  herbs. 

CULTER.  (From  co/o,  to  cultivate.^  A 
knife  or  shear.  The  third  lobe  of  the  iiTer 
is  so  called  from  its  resemblance. 

Col  vs.  (From  nuxof,)  The  anus  or 
fundament. 

CoMAMUs.    See  Cubeba. 

Cumin  teedt.     See  Cumnum, 

CUMINUM.  (Prom  wim^  to  bring  forth ; 
because  it  was  said  to  cure  sterility.)  Qf. 
mnunu     Faniculum  otientale, 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Hettandria.  Or- 
der, Jhgynia,    The  cumin  plant. 

2.  The  pharmtcopoeial  name  of  the  Cu- 
minum  eyminwm  of  Linnxus.  A  lutive  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  cultivated  in  Sicily 
and  Malta,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  us. 
The  seeds  of  cumin  which  are  the  onhr 
part  of  the  plant  in  use,  have  a  bitterish 
taste,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla- 
Tour,  but  liot  agreeable.  They  are  gene- 
rally preferred  to  other  seeds  for  external 
use'in  discussing  indolent  tumours,  as  the 
encysted  scrophulous,  Itc.  and  give  name 
both  to  a  plaster  and  cataplasm  in  the 
pharmacopceias. 

CuMiBUM  sTHiopiGVM.  A  oam^  for  the 
ammi  verum. 

CuMiMTM  crxuffuM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cumin  plant.    See  Cufidnum. 

CviriALis  suTUBA.  The  suture  by  which 
the  OS  sphenoides  is  joined  to  the  os  frontis. 

CUNEIFORM.  (Cuneiforndt  f  from  cu- 
netu^  a  wedge,  and  firma,  likeness.)  Some 
parts  of  the  body  are  so  called,  being 
slkaped  or  fixed  in,  like  a  ^x^ge  :  such  are 
the  sphaenoid  bone,  and  some  bones  of  the 
wrist  and  tarsus. 

CuBsoLus.  (From  cuneo,  to  wedge.)  A 
crooked  tent  to  put  into  a  fistula. 

CUPEL.  {Kupptl,  German.)  CopeUa, 
CdtelhiM  cinertut.  Onerttam,  Patella  dod- 
matttca,  T^ta  probatrix  emplgratrixt  or 
domicaatka.  A  chy  mical  instrument,  which 
suffers  the  bafer  metals  to  pass  through  it, 
when   exposed    to    heat,  and  retains  the 

Enre  meul.    This  process  is  termed  cupel- 
ktion. 

CUPEU^ATION.  (Prom  huppel^  Ger- 
man.) The  puri^ing  of  perfect  metals  by 
means  of  an  addition  of  lead,  which  at  a 
due  heat  becomes  vitrified  and  promotes 
the  vitrification  and  calc'mation  of  such 
imperfect  metals  as  may  be  m  the  mixture, 
so  that  these  last  are  carried  off  in  the  fusi- 
ble glass  thatisfbrmed,  and  the  perfect 
metjUs  are  left  nearlv  pure.  The  name  of 
thb  operation  is  taken  from  the  vessels 
made  use  of,  which  are  called  cupels. 

Cumos.  (Kvfoc)  Light,  when  applied  to 
aliments,  imports  their  being  easily  digest- 
ed ;  when  to  distempect,  that  they  are  mild. 
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CUPBE8SU8.  (9o  called,  (»tro  'n  wum 
Tiu^iffo-uf  Tvc  tut^ovoLf,  becAOse  it  produces 
equal  branches.)    Cypreas. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna:ati  bystenk  Class,  MonadO'  Order, 
Monadetphta,    The  cyprcss-tree. 

2.  The  pharm^copoeial  name  of  the  Cu- 
preutu  sempervbrens  ot  Lmnxus  -.-^folHa  in^ 
bricada  tquamit  quadranguliM ;  called  also 
eyparUaui*  Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds 
with  a  bitter,,  aromatic,  terebii\thinate  fluid ; 
and  is  said  to  be  the  remedy  against  inter- 
mittents.  Its  wood  is  extremely  durable, 
and  constitutes  the  cases  of  Egyptian  mum- 
mies. 

CuFBBssus  sBMPXKviRSNs.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  cupressus  of  the  shops. 
See  Cupre$tut. 

CrPBI     AMMOHIATI     A<lt7A.         ^qUO     tOP' 

pharma,,  "Take  of  lime  water,  one  pmt ; 
aal  ammoniac,  one  drachm  i  let  them  stand 
together  in  a  copper  vessel  until  the  am- 
monia is  saturated/' 

CupBi  BUBiao.  Verdigris  or  rust  of 
copper. 

CUPRUM.  (  Qi«uf  «e«  CypHum :  so  call- 
ed from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it 
was  formerly  brought)     See  Copper, 

CUPRUM  AMMONIACAJUE.  Cuprum 
anmumiacum.  Blue  vitriol  and  prepared 
ammonia.  An  ammoniacal  sulpbat  or  cop. 
per. 

CuPBux  viTBiOLATux.  See  Sulphaa 
cupri. 

Cuba  avxhacea.  A  decoction  of  oats 
and  succory  roots,  in  wliich  a  little  nitre 
and  sugar  were  dissolved,  was  formerly 
used  in  fevers,  and  was  thus  named. 

CuBGAs.  The  Barbadoes  nut ;  a  drastic 
purge. 

CuBCULio.  (From  karkarafu  Ueb.) 
The  throat ;  the  aspera  arteria. 

CuBcuM.  The  large  celandine;  deob- 
struent. 

CURCUMA.  (From  the  Arabic  curcum, 
or  her  cum.)    Turmeric. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Monandrith  Oiv 
4er,  Monogyida. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  tur- 
meric-tree.    Curcuma  longa  of  Linnaeus  i^ — 

foMit  UmceoUuiss  nermt  laieralibus  nume* 
ro$$imi»  ;  called  also,  Crocut  IruUcut.  Terra 
marita.  Catmaconu  radice  croceo,  Curcu* 
fna  tonga.  Curcuma  rotunda,  Magella, 
Kua  fMiha  by  the  Indians.  The  Arabians 
call  every  root  of  a  saffron  colour  by  the 
name  of  curdm.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
imported  here  in  its  dried  state  from  the 
^t  indies,  in  various  fonm.  Externally 
it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  cobur,  wrinkled,  solid, 
ponderous,  and  the  inner  substance  of  m 
deep  safiron  or  gold  colotir :  its  odour  is 
somewhat  fragrant «  to  the  taste  it  is  bit- 
terish, sliffhtly  acrid,  exciting  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  on 
l>eing  chewed  it  tiftges  the  saliva  yellow. 


It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
Currv  porwder,  b  valuable  as  a  dyeing  drug, 
and  furnishes  a  chymical  test  of  the  pre- 
sence of  uncombined  alkalies.  It  is  now 
very  seldom  used  medicinally,  but  retains 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopeias. 

CuBcuMA  LOBQA.  The  tunneric  p^t. 
See  Curcuma, 

CuBcuMA  BOTuiTDA,    See  C^cuwuu 

CURMl.  (From  «^9U»,  to  mix.)  Ale. 
A  drink  made  of  barley,  accbrding  to  Dios- 
corides. 

CurranU,    See  RUtee. 

CuBsuMA.  Curtuma,  The  Ranunculu0 
foaria  of  Linncus. 

CuBVATOB  coccTois.  A  muscIc  bending 
the  coccyx.  . 

CoBSUTA.  (Corrupted  from  canuta,  ka- 
suth,  Arab.)  The  root  of  the  Oentiana  pur- 
purea of  Linnaeus. 

CUSCUT A.  ^According  to  Linnaeus,  a 
corruption  from  tbe  Greek  KaavJttt^  or  K«- 
/J7a{,  which  is  fh>m  the  Arsblc  Cheuuth,  or 
Chanuh.)    Dodder. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  CUss,  Tetrandria.  Or- 
der, Digyma, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  dodder 
of  thyme.    See  Bpithymum. 

CuscuTA  xpiTBTafux.  The  83rsteroatic 
name  of  dodder  of  thyme.  See  Epitky- 
mum. 

CusciJTA  xuBOPBA.  The  systematio* 
name  of  a  species  of  dodder  of  thyme.  See 
EpUhymum, 

CUSPIDATUS.  (Prom  aupU,  a  point) 
See  Teeth, 

CUSPARIA.  The  general  name  given 
by  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  BoupUnd  to  the 
tree  from, which  we  obtain  the  Augustura 
bark.     See  Auguetura. 

Cusns.  (From  cmpa^  Cbald.  a  shell,  or 
bone,  with  which  spears  were  fbrmerlv 
})ointed«)  The  gians  penis  was  so  called, 
from  its  likeness  to  the  point  of  a  spear. 
Also  a  bandage. 

CusTOs  ocvLi.  An  instrument  to  fix  tbe 
eye. during  an  operution. 

CiTTAXBVLr.  (From  cuUm^  the  skin.)  Cu-^ 
taneous  worms ;  scorbutib  itching. 

CuTAHBus  MUScuLvs.  The  platysma 
myoides. 

CUTANEOUS.  (From  cuii$,  tlie  skin.) 
Belonging  to  the  skin. 

CUTICLE.  (Cuticula,  dim.  of  eutio^  thtf 
skin.)  EpiderntU.  Scarf-skin.  A  thin, 
pellucid,  insensible  membrane,  of  a  white 
colour,  that  covers  and  defends  the  true 
skin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tbe 
hairs,  exhaling  and  inhaHng  vessels,  and  the 
rete  mucosum. 

CUTIS,  I>erma,  The  true  skin.  A 
thick,  fibrous,  vascular,  and  nervous  mem- 
brane, that  covers  the  whde  external  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  is  the  situation  of  the 
organ  of  touch,  exhalation,  and  inhalation. 

CUTIS  ANSERINA.     (Mterina/  from 
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linger,  a  goose.)  The  roitgh  state  the  skin 
is  sometimes  thrown  into  worn  the  action  of 
cold,  or  other  t^ause,  in  which  it  looks  like 
the  skfai  of  the  g^oose. 

CUTIS  VERA.  The  true  skin  under 
the  cuticle. 

Ctarus.  (Kwtwf,  csrulean,  or  sky-blue ; 
so  called  from  its  colour.}  Blue-bottle. 
C<frn-flower.  The  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Cemaurea  cyantu  of  Liiinxus: — oahfdbuf 
•erratU\  foUit  Unemibtt*,  tntegerrivnU^  in- 
fani%  dentatu,  were  formerly  in  frequent 
use;  but  their  antiphlog^tic,  antispasmo- 
dic, cordial,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  other 
propertiea  are  now,  with  -great  propriety, 
forgotten. 

Ctab.  (From  «f»,  to  pour  owt)  The  Kp 
of  a  vessel.  The  eye  ot^  needle;  and  the 
orifice  of  the  internal  ear»  from  its  likeness 
to  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

Ctasma.  Spots  on  the  skin  of  pregnant 
women. 

Ctatbiscus.  (From  zwiBof,  a  cup.)  The 
hollow  part  of  a  probe,  formed  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  spoon,  as  an  ear-picker. 

Cybitos.    See  Cviduu, 

Cybitum.    See  Cubitu: 

Cybitvs.    See  CuHtiu, 

Cyboidxs.    See  Cuboidet. 

Cycevx.  From  xmm«,  to  mix.)  Qfeewi, 
A  mixture  of  the  condstence  of  pap. 

Cycuha.  (From  avnus  to  mix.)  .So  call- 
ed from  the  mixture  of  the  ore  with  lead, 
by  which  litharge  is  made. 

CYCLAMEN.  (From  «mcx«c,  circular; 
either  on  account  of  the  round  form  of  the 
leaves,  or  of  the  roots.)  Cyclamen. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  systeifi.  Cbiss,  Peutandria,  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

3.  The  pharmacopxial  name  of  the  sow- 
bread.    See  Arthanita 

Cyc  LAMES  EunoniiTiic.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sow-bread.    See  Anhanittu 

Cycliscus.  (From  )u/«X6c,  a  circle.)  An 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  for- 
merly used  for  scraping  rcjtten  bones. 

CYcusifus.  (From  w/caoc,  a  circle.)  A 
lozenge. 

Cyclophoria.  (From  woaoc,  a  circle, 
and^«,  to  bear.)  The  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  other  fluids. 

CYCLOPioir.  (From  »MtAe»,  to  surround, 
land  orf,  the  eye.)    The  white  of  the  eye. 

Cyclos.  a  circle.  Uippocmtes  uses  this 
word  to  signify  the  checks,  and  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes. 

Cyclvs  mbtasykcrititus.  It  is  a  long 
protracted  course  of  remedies,  persisted  in 
wivh  a  view  of  restoring  the  particles  of  tlie 
body  to  such  a  state  as  is  necessary  to 
health. 

CYDONUJM  MALUM.  (From  Cydon, 
a  town  in  Crete,  where  they  grew.)  The 
<iuince.  The  tree  which  afforas  this  fruit 
is  the  Pynu  cydonia  of  Linnseus  z—JoUia  in- 
feS^crritnU,Jlonbu9  soHtariis,    Quince  seeds 


are  directed  by  the  London  College  to  he 
made  into  a  mucilage,  which  is  recommend- 
ed in  aptlious  affections,  and  excoriations  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces. 

Cyxma.  (From  nuo,  to  bring  forth  )  Par- 
turition. 

Cyuchdis.  (From  xv^if,  a  cup.)  A 
gallipot  or  vessel  of  any  kind  to  hold  medi- 
cines in. 

CyuiOsis.  (From  wxkm,  to  make  lame.) 
A  tibia  or  leg  bending  outwards. 

CruBBBus.  (From  acx/F*,  to  roll  round.) 
A  cylinder.  A  tent  for  a  wound,  equal  at 
the  top  and  bottom. 

Ctllus.  (From  «;xxo»,  to  make  lame.) 
In  Hippocrates,  it  is  one  affected  with  a  kind 
of  luxation,  which  bends  outwards,  and  is 
hollowed  inward.  Such  a  defect  in  the  tibia 
is  called  CynoftK,  and  the  person  to  whom 
it  belongs  is  called,  by  the  Latins,  Varus, 
and  is  opposed  to  Valgus 

CvMATODBs.  Is  applied  by  Galen  and 
some  others  to  an  unequal  fluctuating 
pulse. 

Cyvba.  (From  xu/uCof,  hollow.)  A 
boat,  or  pinnace.  A  bone  of  the  wrist  is 
so  called,  fh>m  its  supposed  likeness  to  a 
skiff. 

Cymibalts.    Gentian. 

Cymibum,    See  Cumimtm. 

CYNANCHE.  (From  ttum,  a  dog,  and 
«ir;^«,  to  suffocate,  or  strangle;  so  called 
from  dogs  being  said  to  be  subject  to  it.) 
Sore  throat.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia,  and  order  phtegmasi^t  of  Cullen. 
It  is  known  by  pain  and  redness  of  the 
throat,  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing and  breathing.  The  species  of  this 
disease  are-— 

1.  Cynanche  trachiaUt  f  called  also  cy- 
nanche  luryngea.  Sujfocatio  stridula  angina 
permdoKi.  ^tthma  infantum.  Cynanche 
ttriduta,  Morbut  9traitguUuoriu9,  Catav 
rkufi  auffocaUue  Barbadeneie.  Angina  pohf- 
pota  aive  niembranaeea.  The  croup.  A 
disease  that  mostly  attacks  infants,  who  are 
suddenly  seized  with  a  difliculty  of  breath- 
ing and  a  crouping  noise ;  it  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trichea«  that  induces  the  secretion  of  a 
very  tenacious  coagulable  lymph,  which 
lines  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  and  impedes 
respiration.  The  croup  does  not  appear  to 
be  contagious,  whatever  some  physicians 
may  think  to  the  contrary ;  but  it  some- 
times prevails  epidemicallv.  It  seems, 
however,  peculiar  to  some  families ;  and  a 
child  having  once  been  attacked,  is  very 
liable  to  its  returns.  It  is  likewise  pecu- 
liar to  young  children,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  attack  a  person  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty. 

The  application  of  cold  seems  to  be  the 
general  cause  which  produces  this  disorder^ 
,  and  therefore  it  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  wmterand  spring,  than  in  the  other 
seasons,    It  has  been  8aid,.that:  it  isjnost 
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prevalent  near  the  sea  coiat ;  but  it  b  fre- 
quently met  with  in  inland  situations,  and 
particularly  tliose  which  are  marshy. 

Some  days  prcTious  to  an  attack  of  the 
disesse,  the  child  appears  drowsy»  inactive, 
and  firetful;  the  eyea  are  somewhat  suf^ 
liised  and  heavy;  and  there  is  a  cough, 
which,  from  the  first,  has  a  peculiar  shriU 
sound ;  this,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  be- 
comes more  violent  and  troublesome,  and 
likewise  more  shrill.  Every  fit  of  cough- 
ing agitates  the  pktient  very  much;  the 
face  is  flushed  and  swelled,  the  eyes  are 
protuberant,  a  genetld  tremor  takes  place, 
and  th«re  is  a  kind  of  convulsive  endeavour 
to  renew  respiration  at  the  close  of  each 
fit.  As  the  disease  advances,  a  constant 
difficulty  of  breathing  prevails,  accompa- 
nied with  a  swelling  and  inflammation  In 
the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  velum  pendulum 
palati;  and  the  head  is  thrown  back,  in 
the  agony  of  attempting  to  escape  suffoca- 
tion. iTiere  is  not  only  an  unusual  sound 
produced  by  tlie  cough,  (something  be- 
tween the  yelping  and  barking  of  a  dog,) 
but  respiration  is  performed  with  a  hissing 
noise,  as  if  the  trachea  was  closed  up  bv 
some  slight  spongy  substance.  The  cough 
is  generally  dry ;  but  if  any  thing  is  spit 
up,  it  has  either  a  purulent  appearance,  or 
teems  to  consbtof  films  resembling  portions 
of  a  membrane.  Where  great  nausea  and 
frequent  retchings  prevail,  coagulated  mat- 
ter of  the  same  nature  is  brouglit  up.  With 
these  symptoms,  there  is  much  thirst,  and 
rnieasy  sense  of  heat  over  the  whole  body, 
a  continual*  inclination  to  change  from 
place  to  place,  great  restlessness,  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  re- 
spiration becomes  more  stridulous,  and  is 
performed  with  still  greater  difficulty,  be- 
ing repeated  at  longer  periods,  and  with 
^[reater  exertions,  until  at  last  it  ceases  en- 
tirely. 

The  croup  generally  proves  fatal  by  suf- 
focation, induced  either  by  spasm  affecting 
the  glottis,  or  by  a  quantity  of  matter 
blocking  up  the  bronchie;  but  when  it 
terminates  m  health,  it  is  by  a  resolution  of 
the  inflammation,  by  a  ceasing  of  the  spasms, 
and  by  a  free  expectoration  of  the  matter 
exuding  from  the  trachea,  or  of  ttie  crusts 
formed  there. 

The  disease  has,  in  a  few  instances,  ter- 
minated fatally  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  attack;  but  it  more  usually  hap- 
pens, that  where  it  proves  fatal,  it  runs  on 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  Where  consi- 
derable portions  of  the  membraneous  films, 
formed  on  the  surfaice  of  the.trachea,  aT« 
thrown  up,  life  is  sometimes  protracted  for 
a  day  or  two  longer  than  would  otherwise 
have  happened. 

Dissections  of  children  who  have  died  of 
the  croup  have  always  shown  a  preterna- 
tural membrane,  lining  the  whole  internal 


snrlbDe  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trtdiea, 
which  may  always  be  easily  separated  from 
the  proper  membrane.  l*here  it  likewise 
usually  found  a  good  deal  of  mucus,  with 
a  mixture  of  pus,  in  the  trachea  and  its  ra- 
mifications. 

2.  CifHanche  tentUiariw.  The  inflamma- 
tory qumcy,  called  also  anguia  inJUMnmato- 
ria.  In  this  complaint  the  inflammation 
principally  occupies  the  glands,  such  as  the 
tonsils;  but  often  extends  through  the 
whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  so 
as  essentially  to  interrupt  the  speech,  re- 
spiration, and  deglutition  of  the  patient 

The  causes  which  usually  give  rise  to  it 
are,  exposure  to  cold,  either  from  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  from  being  placed 
in  a  partial  curreflt  of  air,  wearing  damp 
linen,  sitting  in  wet  rooms,  or  getting  wet 
in  the  feet ;  all  of  which  may  ^e  a  sud- 
den check  to  perspiration.  It  principally  at- 
tacks those  of  a  full  and  plethoric  habit,  and 
is  chiefly  confined  to  cold  climates,  occur- 
ring usually  in  the  spring  and  autumn; 
whereas  the  ulcerated  sore  throat  chiefly 
attacks  those  of  a  weak  irritable  habit, 
and  is  most  prevalent  in  warm  climates. 
The  former  differs  from  the  latter  likewise 
in  not  being  contagious.  In  many  people 
their  seems  to  be  a  particular  tendency  to 
this  disease ;  as  from  «v^  considerable 
application  of  cold  it  is  readily  induced. 

An  inflammatory  sore  throat  diseovem 
itself  by  a  difficulty  of  swallowing  and 
breathing,  accompanied  by  a  redness  and 
tumour  in  one  or  both  tonsils,  dryness  of 
the  throat,  foulness  of  the  tongue,  lanci- 
nating pains  in  the  parts  aflTected,  a  frc- 
quent  but  difficult  excretion  of  mucus, 
and  some  small  degree  of  fever.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  difficulty  of  swallow^ 
ing  and  breathing  becomes  greater,  the 
M)eech  b  very  indistinct,  the  dryness  of  the 
throat  and  thirst  increase,  the  tongue  swelh 
and  is  incnisted  with  a  dark  fur,  and  the 
pulse  is  full  and  frequent.  In  some  cases, 
a  few  white  slougliy  spots  are  to  be  ob- 
served  on  the  tonsils.  If  the  inflammation 
proceeds  to  such  a  height  as  to  put  a  total 
stop  to  respiration,  the  face  will  become 
livid,  the  pulse  will  sink,  and  the  patient 
will  quickly  be  destroyed. 

Tne  chief  danger  arisingfrom  this  species 
of  quincy  is,  the  inflammation  occupying 
both  tonsils,  and  proceeding  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  prevent  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
nourishment  for  the  support  of  nature  from 
being  taken,  or  its  occasioning  stiffocalton  ; 
but  this  seldom  happens,  and  its  usiuil  ter- 
mination is  either  in  resolution  or  suppura- 
tion. When  proper  steps  are  adopted,  it 
will  in  general  ^adily  to  off  by  the  former. 
.  Where  the  disease  has  proved  fatal  by 
sutfocation,  little  more  than  a  highly  in. 
flamed  state  of  the  parts  affected,  with 
some  morbid  phenomena  in  the  head,  have 
been  observed  on  dissection. 
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so  called  when  the  i^arynx  is  chiefly  af. 
iectecL  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  treatise  on  Fe- 
brile Diseases,  indudes  in  his  definition 
of  cynanche  tonsillaris,  that  of  cynanche 
pharyngea.  These  varieties  of  cynanche 
difll^  considerably  when  they  are  ezqui- 
sitdy  Ibnned.  But  the  one  is  seldom  pre- 
sent in  any  considerable  degree  without 
being  attended  with  more  or  less  of  the 
other.  Dr.  GuUen  declares,  indeed,  that 
he  never  saw  a  case  of  tme  cynanche 
pharyngea  ;  that  is,  a  case  in  which  the  in- 
namroation  was  eonfined  to  the  pharynx  \ 
)X  constantly  spread  in  a  gretter  or  less 
degree  to  the  tonsils  and  neighbouring 
parta.  Besides  the  mode  of  treatment  b, 
in  almoat  eveiy  instance,  the  same  in  both 
cases.  And  if  we  admit  the  cynanche 
phaiyngea  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  we  must 
admit  another,  the  cynanche  aesopbagea; 
fyt  the  inflammation  frequently  attacks 
the  esophagus,  and  is  sometimes  even  con- 
fined to  it 

4.  Cynonehe  parotidma.  The  mumps.  A 
sweUing  under  the  jaw,  extending  over  the 
neck;  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
gland,  rendering  deglutition  difficult,  de* 
clining  the  fourth  day.  Epidemic  and 
contagious. 

5.  Cynanche  maligna.  The  ihahgnant, 
putrid,  or  ulcerous  sore  throat.  Called 
also  cynanche  ganjgranoMa.  Agina  ulcerosa. 
FebrU  epitkmUa  cum  angina  ulcuacidoia. 
Angina  epidemica.  Angma  gangranoaa, 
Angina  mijfoea^va.  Angina  maligna.  This 
disease  is  readily  to  be  distinguislied  from 
the  inflammatory  qtiincy.  by  the  soreness 
and  white  specks  which  appear  in  the 
duces,  together  with  the  great  debility  of 
the  system,  and  small  fluttering  pulse, 
which  are  not  to  be  observed  in  the  former. 
In  the  inflammatory  sore  throat  there  is 
always  great  difliculty  of  swallowing,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  tumour,  with  a  ten- 
dency in  the  parts  affected  to  suppurate, 
and  a  hard,  full  pulse.  Moreover  in  the 
former  affection  the  disease  is  seated  prin- 
cipally in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat;  whereas  in  the  latter 
the  inflammation  chiefly  occupies  the  glan-* 
dular  parts. 

The  putrid  sore  throat  often  arises  from 
a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so. 
becomes  epidemical ;  making  its  attacks 
chiefly  on  children,  and  those  of  a  weak 
relaxed  habit.  It  is  produced  likewise  by 
cont.g^ion,  as  it  is  found  to  run  through  a 
whole  family,  when  it  has  once  seized  any 
person  in  it ;  and  it  proves  often  ftital,  par- 
ticularly to  those  in  an  inutile  state. 

It  usually  makes  its  attack  with  cold 
shivering^,  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
succeeded  by  heat  and  restlessness,  dehi- 
lity  and  oppression  at  the  chest.  The  face 
looks  flushed,  the  eyes  are  red,   and  i^ 


•Mhess  if  peredved  in  the  neck,  with  a 
hoarseness  of  voice,  and  soreness  in  the 
throat;  and,  upon  viewing  the  internal 
fkuces,  there  appears  a  fiery  redness  in  evetj 
part,  with  some  slight  degree  of  awelling 
m  the  tonsils,  which,  however,  is  by  no 
means  sa  g^reat  as  to  impede  either  respnra« 
tbn  or  derlntition. 

The  inflammation^^  after  a  short  time^ 
takes  a  peculiar  termination ;  for,  upon  fur- 
ther inspection  into  the  throat,  a  number 
of  white  specks,  or  sloughs,  are  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  the  breath 
is  hig^y  offensivet^  the  tongue  is  covered 
with  g  thick  brown  fur,  and  the  inside  oC 
the  lips  ire  beset  with  vesicles,  containing 
an  acrid  matter,  which,  falling  on  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  and  other  parts,  occa- 
sions excoriations.  With  these  s3fmptom8 
there  is  likewise  a  eoryza,  which  pours  o\ii 
a  thin  acrid  matter,  excoriating  the  nostrils. 
A  purging  often  attends  also,  particuUrly 
in  mfants,  and  a  thin^  acrid  matter  flows 
from  the  anus,  excoriating  this  and  th<| 
neighbouring  parts. 

fVom  the  first  attack  of  the  complaint^ 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  fever, 
with  a  small,  frequent  and  irregular  pulse ; 
and  every  evening  there  occurs  a  manifest 
exacerbation,  and  in  the  morning  some 
slight  remission,  together  with  general  loss 
(if  strength,  and  debility.  In  some  cases 
the  brain  is  aflfbcted  with  delh^ium,  or  conia. 

About  the  second  or  tliird  dav,  Isrg^e 
patches  of  a  scarlet  or  fiery  red  colour^ 
make  their  appearance  about  the  face  and 
neck,  which,  by  degrees,  become  dis- 
pers^  over  every  part  of  the  body,  even 
to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  which 
feel  swelled  and  stiff.  These  eruptions^ 
after  continuing  for  about  four  daj'S,  then 
depart  witlK>ut  producing  any  remission  of 
the  83m(iptoms. 

In  bad  cases,  the  sloughs  corrode  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  spread  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  alynentary  tube,  so  as  to  ter- 
minate at  last  in  gangrene ;  and  the  symp^ 
toms  of  irritation  continuing  to  increase, 
together  with  a  severe  purging,  the  patient 
is  at  length  cut  off**;  which  event  happens 
usually  before  the  seventh  day,  and  in  some 
oases  so  eariy  as  on  the  third. 

Where  there  is  a  g^cat  increase  of  the 
evening  paroxysm  of  fever,  with  vast  de- 
bility, irregularity  in  the  pulse,  much  fetor 
of  breath,  and  a  livid  appearance  in  the 
ulcers,  with  a  purging,  or  haemorrhagje, 
the  disease  will  certainly  terminate  fatalW  j 
but  when  the  fever  is  moderate,  and  of  a 
less  putrid  nature,  and  suffers  a  remission 
on  the  appearance  of  the  efflorescence  on 
the  skin ;  and  when  this  remission  increftses 
as  it  proceeds,  together  with  a  falling  off 
of  the  cuticle  in  scales,  it  promises  fair  to 
terminate  in  a  return  of  health. 

From  disse^oos  it  appears  that,  in  this 
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difeate,  the  ftuoes  aie  inflamtdt  toppwrn- 
ted  and  g^gienous ;  and  that  the  trachea 
and  larynx  are  Ukewite  in  a  utate  of  inflam- 
mation, and  lined  with  a  viscid  fetid  mat- 
ter. In  many  instances,  the  inflamma- 
tory affection  extends  to  the  lungs  them- 
lelvea.  Large  i^veliing^  of  tlie  lymphatic 
gUnds  about  the  neck,  occasioned  bv  an 
absorption  of  the  acrid  matter  poured  out 
in  the  faucet,  are  now  aiid  tlM'n  to  be 
found.  The  same  morbid  appearances 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  putrid  lever, 
present  themselves  In  other  parts  of  the 
Dody. 

CTVAncn  ▲  DEOiuTrris.  Quincy  from 
hard  substances  swallowed. 

CTHARcas  ▲  DTSBHTxmiA.  Qu'mcy  fnMD 
dysentery. 

Ctvancsb  AjromosA.  The  inflammato- 
ry quincy. 

Ctsavchb  ASTHaiTicA.  Quincy  from 
gout 

CnrAKOHB  xpiDKiucA.  The  cynanche 
maligna. 

CTVAjrcHa  oATreRxvosA.  Tiie  cynanche 
maligna. 

Cthavcbx  hspatica.  Quincy  from  a 
disease  of  the  liver. 

Cynahchs  i^btkosa.  The  cynanche 
trachealis. 

Ctvamchb  MALioiTA.     See  Cynanche- 

Ctfavcsk  pahotidjsa.    See  "Cynanche, 

Ctvahchb  FBAarirGju.    See  Cynmiche, 

CnrANcas  rauaitLLA.  Common  sore 
throat. 

CrvAHcaa  pvRPuao-PAROTiDjBA.  A  cy- 
nanche maligna,  or  malignxut  itore  throat. 

Ctrahcub  ST1UDUI.A.  The  croup.  See 
Cynanche, 

Cthahohb  tbtmica.  Sore  throat  from 
an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Cthakcbb  TOirsiLLAius.    See  Cynanche, 

Ctitavgbb  tbach salts.    See  Cynanche, 

Ctvahchb  clcbbosa.  The  malig^nant 
sore  throat 

Ctkahchica.  (From  xxneyx**  ^he  quin- 
cy.)   Medicines  which  relieve  a  quincy. 

CnrAHTBBOPiA.  (From  num,  a  dog,  and 
auA^^ni  a  itian.)  It  is  used  by  Bellini,  De 
Morbis  Capitis,  to  express  a  pia*ticular  kind 
of  melancholy,  when  men  fancy  them- 
selves changed  into  dogs,  and  imitate  their 
actions. 

Ctvaba  bcoltmus.    See  Cinara, 

CrvcBiriB.  (Ki7-;^m(.)  A  vessel  of  any 
kind  to  hold  medicines  in. 

CmococTAjruM.  (From  xvy*,  a  dog,  and 
iMi7«»ov,  the  herb  coctanum.)  A  sjpecies 
of  aconitum,  said  to  destroy  dogs  if  they 
eat  it 

Ctkocbaxbb.  (Prom  uum,  a  dog,  and 
af«ftC»,  cabbage ;  a  herbe  of  the  cabba^^ 
tribe,  with  which  dogs  are  said  to  physic 
themselves.)  Dog's  mercury.  Mercurialie 
pertnnii  of  Linnseus.  A  poisonous  plant 
very  common  in  our  hedges.  It  produoea 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  person  then 


CVO 

goes  tft^  fleep,.lrom  whidi  he  daat  mt  oftcsi 
awake. 

Civoorrisis.  (From  tttmtt  •  dog,  and 
mulieuoct  the  cytisus;  so  named  because  it 
was  said  to  cure  the  distamptr  of  dogs.) 
The^dog  rose.     See  Cyn^^hatut. 

Ctvodbctos.  (From  xwir,  a  dog»  and 
^tTm,  to  bite.)  So  Dioseorides  calls  a  per- 
son bit  with  a  mad  dog. 

CrvoiiBSMioir.  (From  M«r,  a  dog,  and 
hmt  to  bind ;  so  named  because  in  dojga  it  is 
very  discernible  and  strong.)  A  ligatvie 
bv  which  the  prepuce  is  bound  upon  the 
glanS'  Sometunes  it  signifies  the  k>wer 
part  of  the  prepuce. 

Ctkooohtbs.  (Kvpo/omc:  firooi  mmv,  a 
dog,  and  o^c,  a  tooth.)    The  canine  teeth. 

CYNOGL06SUM.  (From  mtm,  a  dog, 
tnd  yhMovA^  a  tongue ;  so  named  from  ks 
supposed  resemblance.)    Hound's  tongue. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Unnvan  system.  CUss,  PemmndrUt.  Or- 
der, ^wiogynia, 

3.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
Idngita  canina  of  some  authors.*  Cynogit^ 
turn,  ojidnale  of  L\nnmM:-^tamiHi6u9  co- 
ralia  breviaribm  /  Joint  laf  UmceelatU^  to- 
mentotu,  temUbu$.  It  possesses  narcotic 
pfiwers,  but  is  seldom  employed  medici- 
nally. Acids  are  said  to  counteract  the  ill 
eifect»from  an  overdose  more  speedily  than 
any  thing  else,  after  clearing  the  stomach. 

CnroeLossuM  ornciirAu.  The  ^ste- 
matic  name  for  hound's  tongue.  See  Cy- 
noglttum. 

CTifOi.oPB08.  (FixMn  aiMW,  a  dog,  and 
xt^,  a  protuberance  ;  so  called  because  in 
dogs  they  are  peculiarly  eminent.)  The 
asperities  and  prominences  of  the  vertebrc 

Ctholtssa.  (From  auM*,  a  dog,  and 
XM-tfv,  madness.)    Canine  madness. 

CYNOMORIUM.  The  name  of  a  genua 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  CUss, 
Monrnda.    Order,  Monandria, 

Cthomorivm  cocciitbitm.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  ihefimju§  melitenne.  See  Fun- 
gU9  metitenti: 

CiiropASTUM.  (Prom  jumpt,  a  dog,  and 
virdtmt  to  attract.)    See  CynatinUu^. 

Ctitorbxia.  (From  jtuM^,  a  dog,  and 
ofil^Hy  appetite.)  A  voracious  or  canine  ap- 
petite.    See  Bulimia, 

Ctkosbatos.    See  CynMbatus. 

CYNOSBaTUS.  (From  «w»f,  a  dog.  and 
jSi^o*  a  thorn ;  so  called  because  dogs  are 
said  to  be  attracted  by.  iu  smell.)  Cyner- 
rhodon.  Cynotbato*,  The  dog-rose,  or 
wild  brier,  or  ]iip  tree.  Rota  canina  of  Lin- 
nxus  I'^gemdniiut  avatie  pedttneulieque  gUi' 
6m,  caule  pettoHtque  aculeatit.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree,  called  heps,  or  hips,  has  a 
sourish  taste,  and  obuins  a  |4ace  in  the 
London  pharmacoposias  in  the  form  of  con- 
serve. It  is  seldom  employed  but  to  give 
form  to  more  active  remedies,  in  pills,  bo- 
luses, linctuses,  &c« 

Ctopbobia.     (From  nvif,  a  foetus,  and 
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of  ■  woman. 

CwpAMiwuB*    flee  €Mpre»9Us. 

CYPBRUS.  (From  )a^«^oc,  a  Utile 
Rtend  VMsel  which  its  roots  uee  said  to 
resemble.)  Cyperas.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  linnxan  system.  Class^ 
Triaudria,    Order,  Monogynia, 

Ctreus  xoireus.  The  pharmacopodal 
name  of  the  English  galangale.  Cyperut 
kngut  of  Linnaeus  : — attmatriquetro  filioao, 
UfAeUa  JbUoao  9upra'dec9n^itUa\  pedun- 
OibM  nudis,  'Mcia  altertdtp  The  smell  of 
the  root  of  this  plant  is  aromatic,  and  its 
taste  warm,  and  sometimes  hitter.  It  is 
now  totaHy  fallen  into  disuse. 

Ctfkhus  sotvsdvs.  This  apecies,  the 
round  cyperus,  Cyperus  rotundut  of  Lin* 
nucs  : — €uhno  triquete  wbnudo,  umbella 
deamtpotUa ;  spictM  alternU  linsaribus^  is 
generally  preferred  to  the  former,  being  a 
more  gratefully  aromatic  bitter.  It  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  stomachic. 

Ctfhoxa.  (From  HUTrJm,  to  bend.)  A 
gibbosity,  or  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Ctfhosis.     An  incurvation  of  the  spine. 

Cypres*  spurge.     See  Esula  minor. 

CxcRiiruK  OLEUM.  Flowers  of  cypress, 
cabmus,  cardamoms.  Sic.  boiled  in  olive 
oiL 

CrpBivx.  (From  Kvsr^oc,  Cyprus,  an 
island  where  it  is  said  formerly  to  have 
abounded.)    Copper. 

CYPRUS.  The  cypress-tree,  or  Eastern 
privet ;  so  called  from  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  it  grew  abundantly. 

Ctpssus.  rProm  jw4*Mr,  a  bee^hive.) 
The  aperture  of  the  ear ;  the  ear-wax. 

Ctkcsilsis.  (Fr.^m  »u^»iraut,  to  mix.) 
A  mixture,  or  composition. 

Ctrtoma.  (From  vj^Ioc,  curve<l.)  An 
unnatural  convex  tumour;  tympanites. 

CxRTONosus.  (Prom  xvfoc,  curved, 
and  fca-of,  a  disease.)  The  nckets,  or 
curved  spine. 

Ctshakus..  (From  xtwof,  the  anus.)  The 
tntestinum  rectum  is  so  called,  because  it 
reaches  to  the  anus. 

Ctssotis.  (From«/«-6(,  the«anus.)  An 
inflammatiun  of  the  anus. 

Ctbtkolithus.  (From  u/r/c,  the  blad- 
der, and  xjBo(,  a  stone.)  The  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

Ctsthus.    (Kv0^of.)    The  anus. 

CYSTIC.  Belonging  to  the  urinary  or 
gall  bladder. 

Ctstic  duct.  Jhtctits  cystictu.  The 
membranous  canal  that  conveys  the  bile 
from  the  hepatic  duct  into  the  gall-bbdder. 

Ctbtica.  (From  lu/nc,  the  bladder.) 
Remedies  for  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

Ctstiop^.  (From  ac/rfc  a  bag.)  En- 
cysted tumours. 

CTbTiraLooiA.  (From  «w/f,  the  blad- 
der, and  ^M}4»,  to  bum.)  An  inflam- 
mation in  the  bladder. 

CxsTiBBHAeiA.      (Ffom  »/9#f,  the  blad- 


der, and  ^»,  to  flow.)      A  ditcharge  of 
Mood  Irom  the  bladder. 

OY8TIS.  (K«/w,abag.)  The  bladder; 
any  receptacle  of  morbid  humours.  See 
Urinary  bladder, 

CYSrtS  CftOLEDOCHA.  See  Gatt- 
bladder.  • 

CYSTIS  FBLLEA.    See  GaU  bladder. 

CYSTITIS.     (From  mtk,  the  bladder.) 
Inflammation  of  the  hi  ' ' 
disease  itrranged  by  Cul 
rexite,  and  order  phtegi 
by  great  pain  in  the  reg 
attended  with  fever  and 
Ivl  discharge  of  urine, 
sire  to  make  water.  Th 
rv  disease,  and  when  it 
character  of  it  will  h 
There  is  frequently  alsc 
ing,  and,  in  some  cases, 
generally  arises  in  con* 
mation  of  the  adjacent  parts,  or  from  cal- 
culi in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOCGLB,  (From  ttui'it,  the  blad- 
der, and  jMXJi,  a  tumour.)  An  hernia  form- 
ed by  the  protusion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

Ctstolitrtcvs.  (From  «/«•«,  the  blad- 
der, and  Xidof,  a  stone.)  A  suppression  of 
urine  from  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  called 
ischuria  cystolithlca. 

Ctstophlsgicvs.  (From  at/s-ic,  the 
bladder,  nnd  <pKiytt,  to  bum.)  A  suppres- 
sion of  urine  from  an  uiflammation  of  the 
bladder,  was  formerly  called  ischuria  cys- 
tophlegmatica. 

CTSTOPHiaoxATlcA.  (From  xc/nc,  the 
bladder,  and  <pkryfMt,  phlegm.  )  A  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  from  too  much  matter  or  mu- 
cus in  the  bladder,  ivjfcs  c  .lied  ischuria  cys- 
tophleg^atica. 

CrsTopaocTiCA.  (From  »i/r/c,  the  blad- 
der, and  <»^(Mi7o(,  the  anus,  or  rectum.)  A 
suppression  of  urine  from  pain  in  the  blad- 
der, caused  by  wind,  inflammation  of  the 
rectum,  hardened  feces,  &c.  is  called  is- 
chur'ui  cystoproetica. 

CjsToprosis.  (From  xucic,  the  bladder, 
and  «'/t7«»,  to  fall.)  A  protusion  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  bladder,  through 
the  urethra. 

Ctstospasticus.  (From  xws-/?,  the  blad- 
det\  and  a-xtta/uaL,  a  spasm.)  A  suppression 
of  urine,  from  a  spasm  in  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder,  was  called  ischuria  cystospas- 
tica. 

Ctstospticus.  (From  w/ric,  the  blad. 
der,  and  ^rvov,  pus.)  A  suppression  of 
urine,  from  purulent  matter  in  the  bladder, 
was  called  ischuria  cystospyica. 

CtstothromboidCs.  (From  twrif,  the 
bladder,  and  Q^o/uCk,  a  coagulation  of 
blood.)  A  suppression  of  urine,  from  a 
concretion  of  grumous  blood  in  the  bladder, 
was  called  ischuria  c}'stothromboides. 

CYSTOTOMIA.  (From  wr/f,  the  b]ad. 
der,  and  l*/*tm,  to  cut.)  The  operatio^  ©f 
cutting  or  piercing  the  bladder. 
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CTniov.    An  eye^atb. 

CTTiirvfl.  (From  jim>,  to  produce;  to 
called  from  its  fecundity.)  The  bud  or 
Aower  of  the  pomegranate. 

Crmnjs  htpocisti8.  The  plant  from 
wha^  fruit  the  *uccu9  hfp^eittitiit  is  ob- 
tjDiobd.    %te^pHiiii$. 


Cnno^xmiTA.    CoaMBonr  bwdBL  It* 

Gtnuta. 

CrxicsMua.  A  plaster  for  wounds  of 
the  nerves. 

Ctxxmbs.  a  painful  swelling  of  -the 
wrists. 


D. 


X) .  This  letter  signiiies  vitriol  in  the  old 
chemical  alphabet. 

Dachebus.  (From  /aeatw,  to  bite.) 
Biting.  Pungent  An  epithet  for  a  sharp 
coliyrium,  or  ey^-WMh,  composed  of  burnt 
copper,  pepper,  cadmia,  myrrh,  and  opium. 
.  Dacbtdiuk.  (From  /aue^i/,  a  tcar.^ 
The  inspissated  juice  of  scammony.  It  is 
in  small  drops,  and  therefore  called  a 
tear. 

OacBtgelosis.  (From  Uxm^  to  weep, 
and  ytKtm,  to  laug^)  A  species  of  insanity, 
in  which  the  patient  weeps  and  laughs  at 
tne  same  time. 

DACRT0DX6.  (From  /atnijt;*,  to  weep*) 
A  sanious  ulcer.    A  weeping  sore. 

Dastroma.  (Prom  ^tut^M,  to  weep.) 
A  union  of  one  or  more  of  tlie  puncta 
lachrymalia,  causing  an  effusion  of  tears. 

Dacttlxthba.  ^rom  /k»7i/xoc,  a  finger.) 
A  species  of  bougies  shaped  like  a  finger, 
to  excite  vomiting. 

Dacttletus.  (From  «ftu7yxof,  the  date.) 
The  hermodactylus. 

.  Dacttlius.  (From  /<ot7i/xof,  a  finger.) 
A  round  pastil  troche,  or  lozenge,  shaped 
like  a  fingtrr. 

Dacttlus.  (A  finger;  so  called  from 
the  likeness  of  its  fruit  to  a  finger.)  The 
date.  The  oblong  fruit  of  the  Phmnix 
dactylifera  of  Linnaeus  -.^-Jrondibitt  pinnatug 
folioUt  eniifonnibus  compltcatts.  Before 
they  are  ripe,  dates  are  rather  rough  and 
astrmgcnt ;  but  when  perfectly  matured, 
they  are  much  of  the  nature  of  the  fig.  See 
Cariea.  Senegal  dates  are  most  esteemed, 
they  having  a  more  sugary,  agreeable  fla- 
vour jihan  those  of  -*gypt  and  other  places. 

DiEDiof.  (From  /«tif,  a  torch.)  A  small 
tordh  or  candle.    A  bougie. 

Damhatvs.  (From  damno^  to  condemn.) 
Cafmt  mortuum.  The  dry  useless  faeces 
left  in  a  vessel  after  the  moisture  has 
l)een  distilled  fi*om  it,  is  called  terra  dam- 
iiata. 

DaUy,  comnun.    See  BelUs  minor. 

Daisy t  ox  eye.    See  BelHt  major. 

Danuuk  rote.     See  Rota  centi/oHa. 

DjBMOiroMABiA.  (From  ianiAo^^  a  die. 
)non,  and  futvM,  madness.)  That  species 
of  melancholy,  where  the  patient  supposes 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  devilw. 

Damsgit.  The  fruit  of  the  Prtmua  da- 
moMcena,  which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  af- 
fords a  wholesome  article  for  pies,  tarts, 
^8cc.  gently  opening  the  body;   but  when 


damsbns  are  not  perfectly  mature,  they 
produce  cholicy  pains,  diarrhoea,  ana 
convulsions  in  children. 

DandtUorif    See  Ttgraxacunu 

Dafulrif.     See  Pityriatu. 

Dane-wort.     See  EbuUtt. 

DAPHNE.  {Daphne,  iTceffi:  from  i<tm, 
to  bum,  and  <^».  a  noise;  because  of 
the  noise  it  makes  when  burnt.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Octandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gyma.    The  laurel,  or  bay-tree. 

Daphne^  JtaX'lea'tes.     See  Thymelaa. 

DAPflNB  oKiDivM.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  g^ou.  See 
Thymelaa. 

Daprke  laitbeola.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  spurge  laurel.    See  Laureoia, 

Daphice  mezerium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mezereon.    ^ee  Meiereum. 

Daphhelxoh.  (From  /it<^y»,  the  laurel, 
and  lAfluer,  oil.)    The  oil  of  bay-berries. 

Daph^titis.  (From  /aupw,  the  laurel.) 
A  sort  of  cassia  resembling  the  laurel. 

Dapukoides.  (From  dk^w,  the  laurel^ 
and  ti^of,  a  likeness.)  The  herb  spurge 
laurel. 

Darsin.  (From  darzin,  Arab.)  The 
gfrosser  sort  of  cinnamon. 

Dabsis.  (From  /•{»,  to  excoriate.)  An 
excoriation. 

DARTOS.  (From  S'i^»,  to  excoriate; 
so  called  from  its  raw  and  excoriated  ap- 
pearance. The  part  so  called,  under  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum,  is  by  some  anatomists 
considered  as  a  muscle,  although  it  appears 
to  be  no  more  than  a  condensation  of  the 
cellular  membrane  lining  the  scrotum.  Kis 
by  means  of  the  dartos  that  the  skin  of  the 
scrotunr.  is  corrugated  and  relaxed. 

Dastxxa.  (From  /cwt/f,  rough.)  A 
scabby  roughness  of  the  eye-lids. 

Dasts.  ^Aatrwf,  rough.)  A  diy,  parched 
tongue.     Difficult  respiration. 

Date  pUtnif  Indian.  See  Indian  date 
plum. 

Date.    See  Dactyiu*. 

DATURA.  (Blanchard  says  it  is  de 
rived  from  the  Indian  word  datirof  o 
which  he  knows  not  the  meaning.)  Th 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Mono, 
gynia, 

Datuba  stramohium.  The  systematic 
nam*:  of  the  thorn  apple.     See  Stramo- 
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bAvcms  TnrtTM.  WQd  «ttottecdi 
vteeped  ki  mutt. 

.  DAUCUS.  (Am  t*  /mmit,  from  ito  re- 
lieviDg  the  cholic,  and  discofsiiig  flatulen- 
ia^)    The  carrot 

1.  The  name  of  a  genos  of  pkmts  in  the 
linnean  system.    Cms,  Peniandria.     Ot' 

3.  The  pharmacopcBial  name  of  the  gar- 
den caiTot.  Dauau  iry/oMfm,  Ptutmaea 
mfhcMtrk  temttftHa  ojfidnurum.  The  culti- 
Tated  root  of  tbr  Dauau  carota  of  Lin- 
neus  >-«ffflmi^tit  fdtpidu^  peUoUt  nidtu*  ner^ 
vm,  scraped  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
poultice^  it  is  an  ui>eful  application  to  pba- 
gedenic  ulcers,  and  to  cancers  and  putrid 
sores.  The  seeds,  which  obtain  a  place  in 
the  materia  medics,  have  a  light  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  warm  acrid  taste,  and  are  es- 
teemed for  their  diuretic  qualities,  and  for 
their  utility  in  calculous  and  nephritic  com* 
plaints,  in.  which  an  infusion  of  three  spoon- 
fuU  of  the  seeds  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
has  been  recommended ;  or  the  seeds  may 
be  fermented  in  malt  liquor,  which  receives 
from  them  an  agreeable  flavour,  resem- 
bling that  of  lemon  peeL  The  boiled  root 
is  said,  by  man^,  to  be  difficult  of  diges* 
tion  i  but  this  is  the  case  only  when  the 
stomach  is  weak.  It  contains  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  the  saccharine  principle,  and 
is  very  nutritious. 

Daitcvs  auaticub.  The  oreoselinum 
pratense. 

Daucvs  abhitvs  hivor.  The  eaucalis 
anthriscus. 

Daucus  cabota.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  carrot  plant.    See  DaucMt. 

UAUCU8  CRETICU8.  Mfrrhut  amma. 
<3andy  Carrot.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Atha- 
numta  cretenaU  of  Linnaeus  ir^foHoUt  UneaH' 
butpkmi*,  fartutit!  peiaiit  bipariUUf  tend' 
nUnu  ohhngit^  hirwti*,  are  brought  from  the 
isle  of  Candy ;  they  have  an  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  slightly  biting  taste ;  and  are  oeca- 
«ionallv  employed  as  carminatives  and  diu- 
retics m  diseases  of  the  prims  viae  and  uri- 
nary passages. 

Daucus  SATIVX7S.  A  Variety  of  the  dau- 
CUM  carota^  whose  seeds  are  preferred  by 
some  practitioners. 

Davcits  siPRiRvs.    Comnr«on  chervil. 

DAUCUS  SYLVE8TRIS.  Wild  carrot, 
or  bird's  nest  The  seeds  of  the  wild  plant 
are  said  to  be  more  efficacious  than  tliose 
of  the  gfarden  carrot ;  they  possess  demul- 
cent and  aromatic  qualities,  and  are  g^ven, 
in  infusion,  or  decoction,  in  calculous  com- 
plaints. 

Dead  nettle.    See  Labium  Mum, 

Deadly  mghtthade.    See  BeUadonna, 

DEAFNESS.  It  is  occasioned  by  any 
thing  that  proves  injurious  to  the  ear,  as 
loud  noises  nom  the  firing  of  cannon,  vio- 
lent colds,  particulariy  affecting  the  bead. 
Inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  mem- 
bnne^  hard  wax,  or  other  substances  inter- 


rupting toundsi  too  great  a  dfynea8,or  too 
much  raoistnre  in  the  parts ;  or  by  atony, 
deb^Uty,  or  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves. 
In  ftome  instances  it  ensues  in  conitequence 
of  preceding  diseases,  such  as  fever,  syphi- 
lis, &c*  and  in  others  it  depends  upon  an 
oi'i^nal  defect  in  the  structure  or  tdrma* 
tion  of  the  ear.  In  the  last  instance  the 
person  is  usu;«lly  not  only  deaf  but  likewise 
dumb.    S««  Paraeum. 

DEABTicinLATio.  ^Ftwo  de,uadttrticuluif 
a  joint)  Articulation  admitting  evident 
motion. 

DsAsciATia  (Prom  de,  and  osoq,  to  chip, 
as  with  a  hatchet.)  A  bone  splintered  on 
its  side. 

DscAXTBOK.  (Prom  /iwe,  ten,  and  /ui/^or, 
an  Ointment )  An  ar(»matic  ointoient, 
mentioned  by  Oribasius,  containing  ten  m- 
gredients. 

DBciniflTiA.  (Prom  deddo,  to  fall 
down.)  Cataptem,  Any  change  prolong- 
ing acute  diseai»eB. 

DBCIDUA.  (i>MidWa,  sc  membratiaf 
from  decidot  to  fidi  down.)  Membrana  de* 
ddua.  A  very  thin  and  delicaie  membran^ 
or  tunic,  which  adheres  to  the  gravid  ute*> 
nis,  and  is  said  t<)  be  a  reflexion  of  the  cho- 
rion, and,  on  that  account,  is  called  detidua 
r^lexa.  The  tunica  decidua  comes  awav 
after'  delivery,  in  small  pieces,  mixed  with 
the  /scAi'a. 

DxcixAHvs.  (Prom  drcem,  ten,  and  ffume, 
the  morning.)  Returning  every  tenth  day, 
applied  to  some  erratic  fevers. 

Dscuvis.  (Prom  de^  and  clivitt  a  hiU.) 
Declining,  deacending.  A  name  of  an  ab- 
dominal muscle,  because  of  its  posture. 

I^COCTUM.  (Prom  decoquo,  to  boil.) 
A  decoction.  Any  medicine  made  by  boil- 
ing in  a  watery  fluid.  In  a  chemical  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  contmued  ebullition  with 
water,  to  separate  such  parts  of  bodies  as 
are  only  soluble  at  that  degree  of  heat:  The 
following  are  among  the  roost  approved  de- 
coctions. 

Dbcoctvm  albvm.  See  Decoctum  cor^ 
mi. 

DscocTUM  Axoxs  coMPosmjM.  Com- 
pound decoction  of  aloes.  Take  of  extract 
of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce ;  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  two  scruples ;  extract  of  spiked 
aloe  powdered,  m3rrrh  powdered,  saffron 
stigmata,  of  each  a  drachm :  water,  a  pint. 
Boil  down  to  twelve  fluid  ounces,  and 
strain ;  then  add  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damonw,  four  fluid  ounces.  This  decoction, 
now  first  introduced  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, is  analagous  to  an  article  in  very 
frequent  use,  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  De- 
vabngin,  and  sold  under  the  nam^  ofbeaume 
de  vie.  By  the  proportion  of  tincture,  which 
is  add^d,  it  will  keep  unchanged  for  any 
length  of  time. 

DscocTUM  ALTHJS2.  Decocttou  of  marsh 
mallows.  Take  of  dried  marsir  mallow 
roots,  ^iv ;  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned,  ^jj ; 
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wcter,lb«M.  Boil  to  fife  pooMls;  fdact 
J^Mrtttlett^aned  liquor,  till  tlielhies  havt 
subdued,  then  pour  o(r  the  dear.  Tbit  pie- 
paration,  directed  in  the  Bdtnburfb  Pbar- 
macopona,  maj  be eihibited  aa  acommon 
drink  in  nepbralagia,  and  many  dtteanea  of 
the  urinary  passages  with  advantage. 
Dscocnrif  AimuinMs.    See  Seeoetum 

Dbcoctum  asteaoau.  Take  of  the  root 
of  the  astragalus  ezcapus,  Jj;  distilled 
water,  ftjjj.  These  are  to  be  boiled,  tiH 
only  a  quart  of  fluid  remain.  The  whole 
is  to  be  taken,  a  little  warmed,  in  the 
course  of  24  hours.  This  remedy  was 
tried  very  extensively  in  Germany,  and 
said  to  evince  very  powerful  effects,  as  an 
antlsyphilitic. 

Dbcootuk  BABDAirju  Take  of  baidana 
«>ot,  3  vj ;  of  distilled  water,  fbvj.  These 
are  to  be  boiled  till  only  two  q  Marts  ivmain. 
From  a  pint  to  a  quart  in  a  day  is  gvven,  in 
those  cases  where  sarsaparilla  and  other 
remedies  that  are  called  alterative  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  requisite. 

Dbcoctum  cuAmmnLt.  Chamomile  de- 
coction.  Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  Jj  ; 
carraway  seeds,  fss;  water,  ibssv.  Boil 
fifteen  nuniites,  and  strain.  A  very  comnton 
and  excellent  vehicle  for  tonic  powders, 
pills,  &c.  It  is  also  in  very  frequent  use 
for  fomentation  and  clysters. 

Dicocruir  cihchoka.  Decoction  of  cin- 
chona, commonly  caHed  decoction  of  Peru- 
vian bark.  Take  of  ianoe-leaved  cinchona 
bark  bruised,  an  ounce;  water,  a  pint. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  vessel  slig^htly 
covered,  and  strain  the  decoction  white 
hot.  According  to  the  option  of  the  prac- 
titioner, tlie  bark  of  either  of  the  other  spe- 
cies of  cinchona,  the  cordifolia,  or  yellow,  or 
Je  oblongifolia.  or  red,  may  be  substituted 
for  the  lancifolia,  or  quiUed  ;  which  is  here 
directed.  This  way  of  administering  the 
bark  is  very  general,  as  all  the  other 
preparations  may  he  mixed  with  it,  as  ne- 
cessity requires.  It  is  a  very  proper  fo- 
mentation for  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  and 
rectum. 

Dkgoctum  CO  Rim.  Decoctfim  afbum. 
Decoction  of  hartihom.  Take  of  burnt 
and  prepared  hartshorn,  two  ounces  by 
weight  {  gum-arabic,  6  drachms  by  weight ; 
distilled  water,  three  pints.  Boil,  constsnt- 
Iv  stirring,  to  two  pint*,  and  strain.  This 
decoction,  which  is  omitted  in  tlie  last  edi- 
tion of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  is  a  much 
weaker  absorbent  tlian  the  julep  ecreta, 
but  is  much  more  agreeable  to  most  peo- 
ple. It  forms  an  excellent  drink  in  fevers 
attended  with  diarriicea,  and  acidities  of  the 
primae  viae. 

DBcocnriff  ctdovtjb.  MucUago  tendrnt 
cydonii  m€Ui.  Mitdlago  seminum  eydomorum* 
Decoction  of  quince  seeds.  Take  of  quince 
seeds,  two  drachms ;  water,  a  pint.  Boil 
over  a  gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  then 


stmin.  nb  decoction,  in  Uie  new  IiMdoii 
Pharmacopoeia,  has  been  removed  fnm 
smong  titemooibirOT,'^  at  being  less  dense 
tbsn  either  of  the  othem,  and  as  being  effei- 
ployed  in  larger  doses,  like  other  mu<Slagi- 
nous  decoctions,  in  addition  to  gum,  it  con- 
tains other  conslituent  parts  of  the  seeds, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  apt  to  spoil  than 
common  mucikge,  over  which  it  possesses 
»o  other  advantairss  tiian  that  it  is  more 
graufid,  and  sufficiently  tlim,  without  fUfw 
ther  dilution,  to  form  the  biilk  of  any  li^piid 
medicine.  Its  virtoes  are  demulcent 
Joined  with  syrup  of  mulbeny,  and  a  little 
borax,  it  is  useml  against  aphths  of  the 
mouth  and  fiuices. 

DioocTim  BAPHirxs  nxzvBsr.  Decoc- 
tion of  mezereon.  Take  of  the  bark  of  me- 
■*'*<>"»  ^j  J  liquorice  root  bmised,  3§ss : 
water,  ffijjj.  Boil  it,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
down  to  two  pounds,  and  strain  it.  Prom 
four  to  eieht  ounces  of  this  decoction  may 
be  given  four  times  a  day,  in  some  obtttinate 
venereid  and  rheumatic  affections.  It  ope- 
wtes  chiefly  by  perspiration. 

Dbcoctum  DuicAVABJt.  Decoction  of 
woody  nightshade.  Take  of  woody  night- 
•hade  stalks,  newly  gathered,  Jj ;  distil- 
led water,  ftyss.  These  are  to  be  boiled 
•way  to  a  pint,  and  strained.  The  dose 
is  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  mixed  wrth 
an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  Thin  remedy 
is  employed  in  mveierate  cases  of  scro- 
phula;  in  cancer  and  phagedena ;  in  lepra 
and  othei^  cutaneous  affections ;  snd  in  ano- 
malous  local  diseases,  originating  in  vene- 
real lues. 

Dbcoctum  Gboppbxjb  htsbmis.  Decoc. 
lion  of  cabbage-tree  plant.  Take  of  bark 
of  the  cabbM«-tree  powdered,  Jj ;  water, 
ifcjj.  Boil  ft,  with  a  gentle  fire,  down  to 
one  pound,  and  strain.  This  Is  a  powcr^ut 
anthelmintic.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
one  table-spoonfiil  to  children,  and  four  to 
adults.  If  disagreeable  symptoms  should 
arise  from  an  over-dose,  or  from  drinking 
cold  water  during  its  action,  we  must  im- 
mediately purge  wi<h  castor-oil,  and  dilute  - 
with  acidttlatM  drinks. 

Dbcoctum  goaiaci  ovficinalys  com- 
rosiTUM.  Decoctum  Jjiquorwn,  Com- 
pound  decoction  of  guaiactim,  commonly 
called  decoction  of  the  woods.  Take  of 
guaiacum  rasp'mgs,  Jjj j ;  rai^'ins  stoned, 
gjj  J  sasHafn&s  root,  liquorice,  each  gj ;  wa- 
ter,  Ibz-  Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raisins. 
With  the  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
consumption  of  one  half;  adding,  towards 
the  end,  the  sassafras  and  liquorice.  Strain 
the  liquorice  without  expression.  This  de- 
coction possesses  stimulant  and  diaphoretic 
aualities,  and  is  generally  exhibited  in 
iiemnatac  and  cutaneous  diaeases,  whidh 
are  dependent  on  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
humours.    It  may  be  taken  by  itself,  to  the 

auantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  twice  or 
irioe  a  day,  or  used  as  an  assistant  in  a 
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fd  meroiirial  or  aiulloniiaftl  itenu 
lives  i  tlie  patient,  in  either  case,  keeping 
wtf8»,  in  order  to  ^ronote  the  opention 
of  the  medicine. 

OlCOCTCJM     BBLUBOBI     A&Bl.  DeCOC- 

lion  of  hellebore.  Tike  of  the  root  of 
whit/e  hellebore  po«rdered,  by  veiffht,  ^  J  $ 
distilled  vtter,  %wo  pints ;  rectified  spirits 
of  wine*  J jj  by  weight.  Boil  the  watefi 
with  the  root«  to  one  pmt;  snd  the  liquor 
being  cold  and  strained,  add  to  it  the  spirit. 
This  decoction,  in  the  last  London  Phar- 
macopceia  is  called  decoctum  Teratri.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  efficacious  a^lication 
externally,  as  a  wash,  in  tinea  capitis,  lepra, 
psors,  &c.  When  the  skin  b  very  tender 
and  initabie,  it  ahould  be  diluted  wi^  an 
equal  quantity  of  water. 

0SGOGTUM  HOEDBi.  Dtcoctum  /uTtki 
tUitidtt,  jipua  fmrdeou.  Take  of  pearl 
barley,  J  ij  {  water,  four  pints  and  a  half. 
First  wash  away  any  adhering  extraneous 
substances  with  cokl  water;  next,  having 
poured  upon  the  barley  half  a  pint  of  water, 
boil  for  a*  few  mmutes.  Let  thw  water  be 
thrown  away,  and  add  the  remainder  of 
tlie  water  boiling ;  then  boil  down  to  two 
pints  and  strain.  Barky  water  is  a  nutri- 
tive and  softening  drink,  and  the  most  pro- 


per of  all  liquors  in  inflammatory  cUseai 
It  is  an  excellent  gargle  in  inAaromatory 
sore  throats,  mixed  with  a  little  nitre. 

DacACTUM  HOBBii  ooMtosFrux.  JDecoc- 
(MM  pectonde.  Compouiid  decoction  of  bar- 
ley. I'ake  uf  decoction  of  barley,  two 
pints ;  figs  sliced,  J  jj ;  liquorice  root,  sliced 
and  bruised,  ^ss ;  raisins  stoned,  ^ jj ;  wa- 
ter, a  pint.  Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and 
strain.  Prom  the  pectoral  and  demulcent 
qualities  of  tikis  decoction,  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  common  drink  in  levers  and 
other  acute  disorders,  in  catarrh,  and  seve- 
ral affections  of  the  chest. 

Dbcoctum  bokski  cux  euma.  Barley 
wtfter,  ifcjj  ;  gti«  arab,  gj.  The  gum 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  barley  decoction 
whilst  warm.  It  then  forms  a  suitable  di- 
luent in  strangury,  dysury,  &c.  for  the  gum, 
finding  a  passage  into  the  bladder  in  an  im- 
alterd  stale,  mixes  with  the  urine,  and 
prevents  the  action  of  iu  neutral  salu  on 
the  urinary  canaL 

OxcocTirx  LicHSNis.  Decoction  of  liver- 
wort. Take  of  liverwort,  dne  ounce  j  wa- 
ter, a  pmt  and  a  half.  Bnil  down  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  gj  to  Jiv. 

DnocTUM  LOXXLijB.  Take  a  handful 
of  the  roots  of  the  lobelia  syphilitica ;  dis- 
tilled water,  ibxjj.  These  are  to  be  boiled 
in  the  usual  way,  till  oirihr  four  quarts  re- 
main. The  very  desinble  property  of 
curiar  the  venereal  disease  has  been  attri- 
buted to  this  medicine ;  but  it  ianot  more 
to  be  depended  on  than  iniaiacum,  or  other 
v^table  substances,  of  which  the  same 
thing  has  been  alleged.    The  eneott  of 


tiWb  decoction  are  purgative ;  ssd  the  man- 
ner  of  taking  it,  as  described  by  Swediatur, 
is  as  foUoMFs.  The  patient  is  to  begin  with 
half  a  pint  twice  a  day.  The  same  quantity 
is  then  to  be  taken  four  times  a  day,  and 
continued  so  long  as  its  purgative  effect  it 
not  too  considerable.  When  the  case  is 
otherwise,  it  is  to  be  discontinued  fbr  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  had  recourse  to  again 
till  the  cure  is  completed.  As  this  is  a  re« 
medy  on  the  old  system,  and  net  admitted 
into  our  pharmacopseiasy  little  confidence 
ought  to  be  placed  in  it. 

Dkgoctvm  LirsiTAvieuH.  Take  of  sliced 
sanapanlla,  lignum  sassafras,  lignum  san- 
talum  rubrum,  officinal  lignum  guaiacum, 
of  each  one  ounce  and  a  ludf ;  of  the  root 
of  mezereon,  coriander  seed,  of  each  naif 
an  ounce;  distilled  water,  ten  pounds. 
These  are  to  be  boiled  till  only  half  the 
fluid  remains.  The  dose  is  a  quart  or  more 
in  a  day. 

**  Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  lignum  san- 
talum  nibrusD,  lignum  santahim  citrinum, 
ef  each  ^ss ;  of  the  root  of  glveyrrhisa 
and  mezereon,  of  each  3^ ;  ot  lignnm 
rbodii,  officinal  ligntnn  ranacimi,  and  lig- 
num sassafras,  of  each  \sm  ;  of  antimony, 
IU;  distilled  water,  n»v!^  These  ingredi- 
ents are  to  be  macerated  for  24  hours,  and 
afterwards  boiled,  till  the  fluid  is  reduced 
tu  half  its  original  quantit) .  From  one  to 
four  pints  are  given  daily. 

The  late  iMr.  Hunter  notices  tliis  and 
also  the  following  formula,  in  hi«i  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Disease. 

•*  Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  of  the  root 
of  China,  of  each  ^ ;  walnut  peel  dried, 
XX ;  antimony,  ^i ;  pumice  stone,  pow- 
dered, 3j  \  distilled  water,  ibx.  The  pow- 
dered antimony  and  pumice  stone  are  to  be 
tied  in  separate  pieces  of  rag,  ^nd  boiled 
along  with  the  other  ingredients.*'  This 
last  decoction  is  reckoned  to  be  the  genuine 
Lisbon  diet  drink,  whose  qualitiea  have 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  encomium. 

DSCOCTUM   XALVJt  VOMPOSITCX.       JhfC' 

turn  pro  enemate,  Dceoetum  cfnmune  pro 
cfyttere.  Cumpound  decoction  of  maUows. 
Take  of  umUows  drie<L  an  ounce  :  chamo- 
mile flowers  dried,  half^an  otmce ;  water,  a 
pint  Boil  for  a  qturter  of  an  hour,  and 
strain.  A  very  excellent  form  for  an 
emollient  clyster.  A  variety  of  medicines 
may  be  added  to  answer  particular  indica- 
tions. 

DscocTux  xKXERKi.  9ee  Decoctum 
dapfmet  mextrei, 

I>KC0GTux  PAPAVUUs.  Detoctum  pTO  fo* 
i^lentOf    Fotus  commutds.   Decoction  of  pOp- 

ff.  Take  of  white  poppy  capsules  bruised, 
IV ;  water  four  puits.  Boil  for  m  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  strain.  This  prepara- 
tion possesses  antiseptic  properties,  and 
maybe  directed  with  advantage  in  space- 
lus,  &c 
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Dwocfijx  FBO  urxKAis.    See  Deeocmm 

mabMt  componium. 

DxcocTUM  PKO  POMSSTO,  See  Dec9Ctum 
papaverii. 

Dkcoctum  ^uibcvs.  Decoction  of  odt 
bark.  Tike  of  oak  bark,  ^ j ;  water,  two 
pints.  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 
This  astringent  decoction  hsis  lately  been 
added  to  tbe  Lond.  Pharm.  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  external  purposes.  It  is  a  good 
remedy  in  prolapsus  ani,  and  may  bt  used 
also  in  some  cases  as  an  injection. 

Dkcoctux  SABSAPAmiu.&  Decoction  of 
sarsaparilla.  Take  of  sarsapanlla  root, 
sliced,  iiy ;  boiling  water,  four  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  four  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  co- 
vered, near  the  ftre;  then  take  out  the 
sarsaparilla  and  bruise  it.  After  it  is 
braised,  put  it  again  into  the  liquor,  and 
macerate  it  in  a  similar  manner  for  two 
hours  more;  then  boil  it  down  to  two 
pints  and  strain. 

This  decoction  is  much  extolled  by 
some  practitioners,  in  phthisis,  and  to  re- 
store the  strength  aAer  a  long  course  of 
mercury. 

Dbcoctuk  sabsaparillb  gonpobitum. 
Compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Take 
of  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  boiling,  4 
pints;  sassafras  root  sliced,  guaiacum 
wood  shavings,  liquorice  root  bruised,  of 
each  an  ounce;  mezereon  root  bark,  ^jij. 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  stram. 
The  alterative  property  of  the  compound  is 
very  great;  it  is  generally  given  after  a 
course  of  mercury,  where  thm  have  been 
nodes  and  indolent  ulcerations,  and  with 
great  benefit.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  in  twenty.four  hours. 

Dbcogtum  skheojb.  Decoction  of  sene- 
ga. Take  of  senega  root,  Jj  ;  water,  two 
pints.  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 
This  Is  now  first  introduced  in  the  London 
Pliarm.  as  bein^  a  useful  medicine  espe- 
cially in  affections  of  the  lungs,  attended 
with  debility  and  inordinate  secretion. 

Dbcoctum  ulmi.  Decoction  of  elm 
bark.  Take  of  fresh  elm  bark  bruised, 
four  oimces ;  water,  four  pints.  Boil  down 
to  two  pints,  and  strain.  This  may  be  em- 
ployed with  great  advanta^  as  a  coUyrium 
m  chronic  opnthalmia.  It  is  given  internal- 
ly in  some  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Dbcoctuk  vbratbi.  See  Decoetum  hel- 
lebori  alii. 

Dbcollatio.  (From  decoUo,  to  behead.) 
The  loss  of  a  part  of  the  skull. 

DECOMPOSITION.  A  separation  of 
parts.    See  ^nofytU. 

Dbcorticatioit.  (From  de^  from,  and 
cortex^  bark.)  The  stripping  of  any  thing 
of  iU  bark,  husk,  or  shell :  thus  almonds, 
and  tlie  like,  are  decorticated,  that  is,  de- 
prived  of  their  pellicle,  when  ordered  for 
medicinal  purposes. 
DECREPITATION.        (From    Jecirpo, 


to  cracUe.)  A  kind  of  cnddiar  iiol»» 
which  takes  place  ^  bodies  when  heated : 
it  is^xculiar  to  tome  kinds  of  salu ;  whicb^ 
from  a  state  of  solution,  are  crystallized  so 
rapidly,  that  the  crystals  formed  burst  into 
minute  pieces. 

DECUSSATION.  (From  tkcuiU,  to  di- 
vide.)  When  nerves,  or  muscular  fibres, 
cross  one  another,  they  are  said  to  decus- 
sate each  other. 

Dbcussowuii.  (From  d^cutao,  to  di- 
vide.) An  instrument  to  depress  the  dutm 
mater,  after  trepanning. 

DBFEifsivA.  (From  dcfemU,  to  pre* 
serve.)  Cordial  medicines,  or  such  as  re* 
fbt  infection. 

DEFERENS.  (From  defiro,  to  convey  t 
because  it  conveys  the  semen  to  the  vest- 
culs  seminales.)    See  Vat  deferent, 

DEFLAGRATION.  (Fumi  defagfo,  to 
bum.)  Calcination.  A  chymical  term, 
chiefly  employed  to  express  the  burning  or 
setting  fire  to  any  substance ;  as  nitre,  sul- 
phur, &c.  , 

DEFLUXION.  (From  dejbtt,  US  run  off.) 
De/uxio.  A  falling  down  of  humours 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  part.  Many 
writers  mean  nothing  more  by  it  than  in- 
flammation. 

DEGLUTITION.  (From  deghaU^  ta 
swallow  down.)  A  natural  action,  by 
which  the  masticated  bole  or  a  fluid  is 
conveyed  from  the  mouth  into  the  fauces, 
and  from  thence  through  the  oesophagus 
into  the  stomach. 

Dbcmus.  (From  iMunt^  to  bite.)  A 
biting  pain  in  tbe  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Dejectio  ixviiTA.  Discharge  of  excre- 
ment by  stooL 

Dejbgtobia.  (From  dff^d*,  to  cast  out.) 
Purging  medicines. 

Dkinosis.  (From  ^ciyo«,to  exaggerate.) 
An  enlargement  of  the  supercilia. 

Dblaohbtmativa.  (From  <i^,  and  la- 
chrtftna,  a  tear.)  Medicines  which  dry  the 
eyes,  first  purging  them  of  tears. 

DsLAPSia  (From  delabar,  to  slip  down.) 
A  falling  down  of  the  anus,  utenis,  or  in- 
testines. 

DELETERIOUS.  {Deleteriut ;  from 
/jfXM,  to  hurt,  or  injure.)  Those  sub- 
stances are  so  called  which  are  of  a  poi- 
sonous nature 

DELIQUESCENCE.  Deliquation,  or  tlie 
gradually  melting  down  of  crystallized 
salts,  from  exposure  to  the  air. 

Dujaoiux  AViiti.  {Defiquiumf  from 
deHnquo,  to  leave.)    See  Syncope, 

DEURIUM.  (From  detin^  to  rave.)  A 
febrile  symptom,  consisting  in  the  persons 
acting  or  talking  unreasonably.  It  is  to  be 
carefully  di^^tinguished  from  an  alienation  of 
the  mind,  without  fever. 

Dblqgatio.  (From  de^  from,  and  locut 
a  place.  A  dislocation,  or  putting  any 
part  out  of  its  proper  place. 
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DELPHINIUM.  (From  /i\^o(,  the 
dolphin.)  Larkspur;  so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  its  flower  to  the  dolphin's  head. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nn»n  8}*sttm.    Glass,  Pofyanehia,    Order» 

^LpAiiriuM  coHsoLiDA.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  coTitdHda  regdlit.  See 
Conaoltda  rej^aiU. 

DELPfinritTM  STAPRTSAGRTA.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  stave-acre.  See  Staphi' 
BOgria. 

Delphts.  Aix<^c.  The  uterus,  or  pu- 
dendum miiliebre. 

DsLfA.  (The  Greek  letter,  a.)  The 
external  pudendum  rouHebre  is  so  called, 
worn  the  triangular  shape  of  its  hair. 

DELTOIDE9,  (From  Axto,  the  Greek 
letter  A,  and  ii^o;,  a  likeness ;  shaped  like 
the  Greek  delta.)  SlDHt-acromso-c^avt-Aume- 
ral  Off  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  superior 
extremity,  situated  on  the  lAiouldCT.  It 
arises  exactly  opposite  to  the  trapezius, 
from  ohe  third  part  of  the  clavicle,  from 
the  acromium  and  spine  of  the  scapuk,  and 
is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  middle  of 
the  OS  humeri,  which  bone  it  lifts  up  direct- 
ly ;  and  it  assists  with  the  supra-spinatus 
and  coracobrachialis  in  all  the  actions  of 
the  humerus,  except  the  depression  ;  it  be- 
ing convenient  that  the  arm  should  be  raised 
ar^  sustained,  in  order  to  its  moving  on 
any  side. 

DEMKirrtA:  (From  die,  and  meht,  with- 
out mind.)  Madness.  Delirium.  Absence 
of  intellect. 

DEMULCENTS.  {DemuUxntia,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta  /  from  demuleeo,  to  soften.)  Me- 
dicines  suited  to  obviate  and  prevent  the 
action  of  acrid  and  stimulant  matters ;  and 
that  not  by  correcting  or  changing  their 
acrimony,  but  by  involving  it  in  a  mild  and 
viscid  matter,  which  prevents  it  from  acting 
upon  the  sensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  or  by 
coveting  the  surface  exposed  to  theiractaon. 

\Vbere  these  substances  are  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  affected,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
their  application.  But  where  they  are  re- 
ceived  t>y  tlie  medium  of  the  stomach,  into 
the  circulating  system,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  can  be  of  no  utility,  as  they 
must  lose  that  viscidity  on  which  their  lu- 
bricating quality  depends.  Hence  it  has 
been  concluded  that  they  can  be  of  no  ser- 
vice in  gonorrhoea^  and  some  similar  affec- 
tions. It  is  certain,  however,  says  J.  Mur- 
ray, in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy,  that  manv  substances  which 
undergo  the  process  of  digestion,  are  after- 
wards sepaiated,  in  their  entire  state, 
from  the  blood,  by  particular  secreting  or- 
gans, especially  by  the  kidneys ;  and  it  is 
possible,  that  mucilaginous  substances, 
whidi  are  the  prineipal  demtUcents,  may 
be  separated  in  this  manner.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  but  tbat  a  great 


share  of  the  relief  demulcents  afford,  in  ir- 
ritation or  inflammation  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, is  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of 
water  in  which  they  are  dinused,  by  which 
the  urine  is  rendei-ed  less  stimulating  from 
dilution.  In  general,  demulcents  may  be 
considered  merely  as  substances  less  stimu- 
lating than  the  fluids  usually  applied. 

Catarrh,  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  calculus, 
and  gonorrhosa,  are  the  diseases  in  wh-.ch 
demulcents  are  employed.  As  they  are 
medicines  of  no  great .  power,  they  may  be 
taken  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  stomach 
can  bear. 

The  particular  demulcents  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  two  divisions  of  mucilages 
and  expressed  oils.  The  principal  demul- 
cents are  the  acacia  vera,  astragalus  tr^a- 
cantba,  Unum  usitaii&simum,  althcea  ofnci- 
rtalis,  malva  sylvestrif,  glycyrrhiza  glabra, 
cycas  circinalis,  orchis  nJkscula,  maranta 
arundinacea,  triticum  hybemum,  ichthyo- 
colla,  olea  Europxa,  amygdalus  communis, 
cetaceum,  and  cera. 

DssTDBOLiBAinTs.  (From  ^«/>of,  a  tree, 
and  oAjCaero(,  frankincense.)  The  oerb  rose- 
mary, or  frvnkintense  tree. 

DENS.  (  Quati  edent  f  from  edo,  to  eat, 
or  from  o^f,  oJhflot.)    A  tooth.    See  Teeth. 

Many  herbs  have  this  specific  name, 
fh>m  their  fimcied  resemblance  to  the  tooth 
of  some  animal ;  as  dens  Igonis,  the  dande- 
lion ;  deru  eama,  dog's  tooth,  &c. 

Debts  Lxoins.    See  Taraxacum. 

DEifTAGRA.  (Dentagra,  oJ^rtty^i  from 
•/*f,  a  tooth,  and  tty^,  a  seizure.^  The 
tooth-ach ;  also  an  instrument  for  orawing 
the  teeth. 

DENTARIA.  (Dentaria,  fi^m  dens, 
a  tooth  ;  so  called  because  its  root  is  den- 
ticulated.) Dentillaricu  Tooth-wort.  This 
plant  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pelle- 
tory  of  Spain,  which  is  also  called  dentaria. 
It  is  the  Plumbago  Eurspcsa  of  Linnsus  : — 
folHs  ampiexieauHbus,  lanceoiatis  scabris. 
The  root  was  formerly  esteemed,  prepared 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  a  cure  for  the  tooth- 
ach,  arising  from  caries. 

DsNTARPAOA.  (From  w^f,  a  tooth,  and 
ee^Aise^ft,  to  fasten  upon.)  An  instrument 
for  drawing  of  teeth. 

Dentata.     See  Deniatus. 

DBNTATUS.  (From  dens,  a  tooth ;  from 
its  tooth-like  process.)  Dentata,  Epistro- 
phaus.  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
It  differs  from  the  other  cervical  vertebrje, 
by  having  a  tooth-like  process  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.    See  Vertebra, 

Dentellaria.  (From  denteUa,  a  little 
tooth  ;  so  called  because  its  root  is  denti- 
culated.) The  herb  tooth-wort.  See  JDen- 
taria, 

DiKTSs  iHcisOHEs.     Scc  Teeth, 

DsiTTES  CAHisi.    Scc  Canine  teeth, 

DxNTEs  LACTEi.  The  milk-teeth.  See 
Teeth,  and  Dentition, 

Dektes  1I0I.ARX8.     See  Teetk^r\n\r> 
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Dbhtidccum.  (From  dent,  a  loottK  mid 
^luco,  to  ilraw.)  An  instrument  for  draw- 
iii}^  (ilteeili. 

DKNTIFRICK.  (From  (lens,  a  tooth,  and 
frico.  to  rub.)  A  medicine  to  clean  tlie 
teeili. 

I)EJm«cALPii''tf.  (From  mm,  a  tooth, 
and  scalpOf  to  scrape.)  An  uiHtrumeDt  for 
scaling  leetli.  , 

DENTITION.  (From  tkniio,  to  breed 
teeth.)  The  bi-eeding  or  cutiing  of  the 
teeth.  The  first  dentition  takes  place 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  month»  and  the 
tcetli  are  termed  the  primary  or  milk  teeth. 
About  the  seventh  year,  these  fall  out,  and 
are  succeeded  by  others,  whidi  remain 
during  life,  and  are  called  the  tecondary  or 
pnenmal  teeth.  The  last  dentition  takes 
place  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  five- 
and-twenty,  when  the  four  last  grinders  ap- 
pear ;  they  aretcalled  denies  tapientia.  See 
also  Teeth 

Dentodccitm.    See  Dentidueum. 

De^cuDATio.  (From  denudo,  to  make 
bare  )    A  laying  bare  ti.e  bone. 

DbOBSTRUENTS.  {Deobstmentia^  sc. 
medivamenta ;  from  //If,  and  oLstruo,  to  ob- 
struct.) Me(iit  ines  that  are  exdibiud  with 
a  view  of  r<;movii»g  any  obstruction. 

Deoppilantia.  (From  de,  and  oppilo,  to 
Stop.)  Deoppilati'oa.  Med.cines  which  re- 
move obs»iruc  ion&  i  deobstruent  or  aperi- 
tive medicines. 

Uepahtitio.  (From  cfe,  and  partior,  to 
divide.)     Separating  metals. 

DiiPERDiTio.  (Fr<.m  deperdo,  to  lose.) 
Ahortion,  or  the  undue  1«>s.h  of  the  foetus. 

DfiPKTioo.  (From  de,  and  ffetijfo,  a  run- 
ning scab)  A  ring.worm,  or  tetter.  A 
scurf,  or  itcli,  where  the  sk  n  is  rough. 

DcpHLEGMATio.  (From  dir,  and  jbA/fj^nui, 
phlegm.)  The  operation  of  rectifying  or 
fr^ein^  spirits  from  their  watery  parts. 

DEPILATORY.  (Depiiatoria,  sc.  un- 
guenta ;  from  de^  of,  and  pthit,  the  hair.) 
Any  application  which  removes  the  hairs 
from  any  part  of  the  body  ;  thus,  a  pitch 
cap  pulls  the  hairs  of  the  head  out  by  the 
roots, 

Depluxatio.  (From  de,  and  pluma,  a 
feather.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  which 
causes  the  hair  to  fall  off. 

Depreubksio.  (From  deprehendo,  to 
catch  unawares.)  The  epilepsy  is  so  call- 
ed, from  the  suddenness  with  which  per- 
sons are  seized  with  it. 

Depbsssio.  (From  deprimo,  to  press 
down.)  Depression.  Wlien  the  bones  of 
the  skull  are  forced  inwards  by  fracture, 
they  are  said  to  be  depressed. 

DEPRESSOR.  (From  cfe/>rimo,  to  press 
down.)  Several  muscles  are  so  termed, 
because  ihey  depress  the  part  on  which 
theyuct       '        *^ 

pBPEEssoR  AijB  icAsi.  Scc  DeptTSsor 
l(tm  •uperiorit  aUque  mm. 


DEPRESSOR  ANGULI  ORIS.  Tri^ 
amsviant  of  Wmslow.  DepreuT  labionm 
communie  oi  Douglas.  JJepretsw  labionan 
of  (Jowper.  Soua-maxUlaJabial  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lip,  situated  be- 
low the  under  lip.  It  arises,  broad  and 
fleshy,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  jaw, 
near  the  chin ;  and  is  inserted  into  tlie  angle 
of  the  mouth,  which  it  pulls  downwards. 

DEPRESSOR  LABU  INFERIORIS. 
(tuadratM  of  Winslow.  Bepren^r  tabu  tiu 
JeriortB  propriut  of  Douglas  and  Cowper. 
MetUomer  labial  of  D6mas.  A  muscle  of 
the  mouth  and  lip,  that  pulls  the  under  hp 
jutd  skin  of  the  side  of  the  chin  downward^ 
and  a  little  outwards. 

DEPRESSOR  LABU  SUPERIORS 
ALiEQUE  NA8L  Depre$99r  aJa  nan  of 
Albinus.  Ihcitivut  medium  of  Winslow. 
Deprettor  labii  tuperimit  preprint  of  Dju. 
glas,  Canttrictores  alarum  nan,  ac  de^ 
pre99ore9  labii  tupersorie  of  Cowper.  Max- 
iU^-alveoli  natal  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  mouth  and  lip,  situated  above  the 
mouth,  that  draws  the  upper  lip  and  ala 
nasi  downwards  and  backwards.  It  arises, 
thin  and  fleshy,  from  the  superior  maxjllar]f 
bone,  immediately  above  the  joining  of  the 
gums,  with  the  two  mcisor  teeth  and  cus- 
pidatus ;  from  thence  it  runs  upwards,  and 
IS  infierted  into  the  upper  lip  and  root  of 
the  ala  of  the  nose. 

DSPBB^SOB    LABII    SUPEBIOBIS    PBOVBIVS. 

See  Depreaor  labii  eupaiorit  alaque  nam. 

DspBBssoB  LABioBux  coxxuBis.  See 
Depreator  anguU  orit. 

Depbbssob  ocvu.  See  Jiectut  inferior 
ocult 

DEPBiMurs.    See  Uectue  inferior  ocuU. 

Depvrahtia.  (From  depuro,  to  make 
clean.)  Medicines  which  evacuate  impuri- 
ties. 

DEPURATION.  The  freeing  a  liquor 
or  solid  body  from  its  foulness. 

Dbpubatobius.  (From  de,  and  puru9^ 
pure.)  It  is  applied  to  fevers,  which  ter- 
minate in  perspiration. 

Dbbis.  {^if :  from  <A^,  to  excoriate.) 
The  skin. 

DERIVATION.  (From  derivo,  to  dram 
off.)  The  doctrines  of  derivation  and  re- 
vulsion, talked  of  by  the  ancients,  are  now, 
in  their  sense  of  the  terms,  wholly  exploded. 
Derivation  means  the  drawing  away  any 
disease  from  its  original  seat  to  another  part. 

Debxa.    (^m^/uuu)    The  skin. 

Dbbmatodbs.  (From  J^amc,  skin,  and 
u/oc,  a  likeness.)  Resemblmg  skin,  or  lea- 
ther, in  its  consistence.  It  is  applied  to  the 
dura  mater. 

DERMATOLOGIA.  (From  A#am,  the 
skin,  and  \cyof,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  the  skin. 

Dertbon.  (From  ^i^ic,  skin.)  The 
omentum,  or  peritoneum,  is  so  oamed, 
from  ita  skin4ike  consistence. 
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]>BB8oim«nni.  (From  Autmbf  to 
move  downwards.)  A  vesBel  in  which  the 
distiiUtion  by  descent  is  performed. 

DKSCEirgirs.  (Prom  descendo,  to  move 
doAvnwards.)  The  same  cbymists  call  it  a 
distillation  per  deteenitm,  by  descent, 
when  the  fire  is  applied  at  the  t«p  and 
round  the  vessel  whose  orifice  is  at  the 
bottom. 

DESICCATTVA.  (From  deneco,  to  dry 
up.)  Sudh  medicines  as,  being  applied  out- 
waixlly,  dry  up  the  humours  and  moisture 
mnning  from  a  wodnd. 

DssiPitHTiA.  (From  deupio,  to  dote.) 
A  defect  of  reason.  Symptomatic  phrenzy. 

DisMX.  (From  ^m,  to  bind  up.)  A  ban- 
dage, or  ligature. 

Dbsmidioh.  (From  /i^fw,  a  handful.) 
A  small  bundle,  or  little  bandaj^. 

Dbsmos*  (From  /•»,  to  bind  up.)  A 
bandage.  An  inflammatory  stricture  of  a 
joint,  after  luxation. 

DBSFUMATION.  (From  detfiumo,  to 
clarify  )  The  clarifying  a  fluid,  or  separat- 
ing its  foul  parts  from  it. 

DESQUAMATION.  (From  detquamo, 
to  scale  off.)  The  separating  of  lamina,  or 
scales,  from  a  bone.    Exfoliation. 

DR8q.uAMMAToaiuM.  (From  detquam^, 
to  scale  off.)  A  trepan,  or  instrument  to 
take  a  piece  out  of  the  scull. 

DssTTLLATioir.    See  DktiUatkm. 

Dksudatio.  (From  desudoy  to  sweat 
much.)  An  unnatural  and  morbid  sweat- 
ing. 

Dmimo.  )From  detineo,  to  stop,  or 
binder.)  Epilepsy  is  so  called,  from 
the  suadenness  with  which  the  patient  is 
seized. 

DETERGENTS.  (PYom  deterg^^  to  wipe 
away.)  Medicines  which  cleanse  and  re- 
move such  viscid  humours  as  adhere  to  and 
obstruct  the  vessels.  Also  such  applica- 
tions as  clear  away  foulness  from  ulcers. 

DETONATION.  (From  detono,  to  make 
a  noise.)    Explosion. 

Detractor.  (From  detraho,  to  draw.) 
applied  to  a  muscle,  whose  office  is  to  draw 
the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

DxTRAHBKs  ^uASRATus.  Scc  Plattffma 
myoidet. 

DETRUSOR  URINJE.  (From  Detrudo, 
to  thrust  out.)  The  name  of  a  muscle 
whose  office  is  to  squeeze  out  the  urine. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  urinaiy  bladder 
was  formerly  so  called. 

Dbuteri.  (From  irv7^oc, second;  because 
it  is  discharged  next  afler  the  fetus.)  The 
secundines,  or  afterwbirth. 

Dkutsbofathia.  (From  /iu7^o<,  se- 
cond, and  •«flof,  a  suff*ering.)  An  affec- 
tion or  suffering  by  consent,  where  a  se- 
cond part  suffers,  from  consent,  with  the 
part  originally  affected,  as  where  the  sto- 
mach is  disturbed  through  a  wound  in  the 
head. 

DtviP*  ditng.    See  Jtaa/mtida. 


DiABXBrs.  (From  ^tiSiCuaa^  to  strength- 
en ;  so  called,  as  faflTort^ing  the  chief  support 
to  the  fi>ot.)    The  ankle-bone. 

DIABETES.  (From  ikL,  through,  and 
lkfrt$,  to  pass.)  An  immoderate  flow  of 
nrine.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
neitrotetf  and  order  spcumi  of  Cullen.  There 
are  two  species  of  tJiis  complaint:  1.  Dm/- 
bete*  tcronttt  in  which  there  is  a  supera- 
bundant discharge  of  limpid  urine,  of  its 
usual  urinary  taste.  2.  Diabetet  meUiiua, 
in  which  the  urine  is  very  sweet,  and  con- 
tains  a  preat  quantity  of  su^r.  Great 
thirst,  wnh  a  voracious  appetite,  gradual 
emaciation  of  the  whole  faNody,  and  a  fre- 
quent discharge  of  urine,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  saccharine  and  other  matter, 
which  is  voided  in  a  quantity  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  aliment  or  fluid  introduced,  are 
the  characteristics  of  this  disease.  Those 
of  a  shattered  constitution,  and  those  who 
are  m  the  decline  of  life,  are  most  subject 
to  its  attacks.  It  ncft  unfrequently  attends 
on  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  and 
asthma;  but  it  is  always  much  milder  when 
symptomatic,  than  when  it  appears  as  a  pri- 
mary affection. 

Diabetes  may  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
strong  diuretic  medicines,  intem|>erance  of 
lif^,  and  hard  drinking ;  excess  in  vener}', 
severe  evacuations,  or  by  any  thing  that 
tends  to  produce  an  impoverished  state  of 
the  blood,  or  ^neral  debility.  It  has,  how- 
ever, taken  place,  in  many  mstances,  with- 
out any  obvious  cause. 

That  which  immediately  gives  rise  to  the 
disease,  has  ever  been  considered  as  ob- 
scure, and  various  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  occasion.  It  has  been  usual 
to  consider  diabetes  as  the  effect  of  relaxa- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  or  as  depending  on  a 
general  colliquation  of  the  fluids.  Dr. 
Rilcher,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Goettengen,  supposes  the  dis- 
ease to  be  generally  of  a  spasmodic  nature, 
occasioned  by  a  stimulus  acting  on  the  kid« 
neys;  hence  a  aecretio  aucta  urina,  and 
sometimes  pervena,  is  the  consequence. 
Dr.  Darwin  thinks  that  it  is  owing  to  an  I'n- 
verted  action  of  the  urinary  branch  of  the 
lymphatics;  witich  doctrine,  although  it 
did  not  escape  the  censtu'c  of  the  best  ana- 
tomists and  experienced  physiologists,  met, 
nevertheless,  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception, on  its  being  first  announced.  The 
late  Dr.  Cullen  offered  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease 
might  be  some  fault  in  the  assimilatory 
powers,  or  in  those  employed  in  converting 
alimentary  matters  into  the  proper  animid 
fluids,  which  theory  has  since  been  adopted 
by  Dr.  Dobson,  and  still  later  by  Dr. 
Rollo,  surgeon  general  to  the  royal  artil- 
lery. The  liver  has  been  thought,  by 
some,  to  be  the  cliief  source  of  the  disease ; 
but  diabetes  is  hardly  ever  attended  with 
any  affection  of  this  organ,  as  has  been 
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proved  by  fr^uent  disaections ;  and  wiien 
obserred,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  acci- 
dental. 

The  primary  &eat  of  the*  disease  is,  how- 
ever far  from  being  absolutely  determined 
in  favour  of  any  hypothesis  yet  advanced, 
and,  from  the  most  attentive^ consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence  appears  to  induce  the  majority  of 
practitioners  to  consider  diabetes  as  de- 
pending on  a  primary  affection  of  the 
kidneys. 

Diabetes  sometimes  comes  on  slowly  and 
imperceptibly,  without  any  prevbus  dis- 
order ;  and  it  now  and  then  arises  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  subsists  long  without 
being  accomp.inied  with  evident  disorder 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  system ;  the 
great  tli'u*8t  which  always,  and  the  vora- 
cious appetite  which  frequently  occur  in  it, 
being  oAen  the  only  vemarkable  symptoms ; 
but  It  more  generally  happens,  tnat  a  con- 
siderable afiection  of  the  stomach  precedes 
the  coming  on  of  tlie  disease ;  ana  that,  in 
its  progress,  besides  the  symptoms  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  great  dryness  in  the 
skin,  with  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  kidneys, 
and  a  pain  in  the  ureters,  and  the  other  uri- 
nary passages. 

Under  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease, 
the  body  becomes  much  eroadated,  the 
i'eet  csdematous,  great  debility  arises,  the 
pulse  is  frequent  and  small,  and  an  obscure 
fever,  with  all  the  appearance  of  hectic, 
prevail. 

The  urine  in  diabetes,  from  being  at 
first  insipid,  clear,  and  colourless,  soon  ac- 
quires a  sweetish  or  saccharine  taste,  its 
leading  characteristic ;  and,  when  sub- 
jected to  experiment,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter  is  to  be  extracted 
from  it. 

In  some  instances,  the  quantity  of  urine 
is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for 
^m  all  the  sources  united.  Cases  are  re- 
corded,  in  which  25  to  30  pints  were  dis- 
charged in  the  space  of  a  natural  day,  for 
many  successive  weeks,  and  even  months ; 
and  m  which  the  whole  ingests,  as  was  said, 
did  not  amount  to  half  tlie  weight  of  the 
urine.  To  account  for  this  overplus,  it 
has  been  alleged  that  water  b  absorbed 
from  the  air  oy  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
as  also  that  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
water  is  compounded  in  the  lungs  them- 
selves. 

Dissections  of  diabetes  have  usually 
shewn  the  kidneys  to  be  much  affected. 
In  some  instances  they  have  been  found  in  a 
loose  flabby  state,  much  enlaiged  in  size 
and  of  a  pale  ash  colour ;  in  others,  they 
have  been  discovered  much  more  vascular 
than  in  an  healthy  state,  approaching  a 
(^ood  deal  to  what  takes  place  m  inflamma- 
tion, and  containing,  in  their  infundibula,  a 
quantity  of  whitish  fluid,  somewhat  resem- 
blingpus^but  without  any  sign  of  ulcera- 


tion «lMl«r«.  At  the  wtmm  time  t|»t 
these  appearances  have  been  observed  ki 
their  interior,  the  superficial  veins  on  thc^ 
surface  were  found  to  be  much  fuller  of 
blood  than  usual,  forming  a  most  beautiful 
net-work  of  vessels,  the  larger  branches  of 
which  exhibited  an  absorbent  appearance. 
In  many  cases  of  dissection,  the  whole  of 
the  mysentery  has  been  discovered  to  be 
much  diseased,  and  its  glands  remarkably 
enlarged}  some  of  tliem  being  very  hard, 
and  of  an  irregular  texture ;  others  sofWr, 
and  of  a  uniform  spherical  shape.  Many 
of  the  lacteals  have  likewise  been  seen  con- 
siderably enlarged.  The  liver,  pancreas, 
spleen,  and  stomach,  are  in  general  perceiv- 
ed  to  be  in  a  natural  state  ;  when  they  are 
not  so,  the  occurrence  is  to  be  considered  as 
accidental.  The  bladder,  in  many  cases,  is 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
muddy  urine. 

DiABETXs  HTSTxmciTs.  Laigc  discharge 
of  urine  in  hysterical  women. 

DiABOLUS   XXTALLOBUM.      Tin. 

DiABOTAFUM.  (From  Jk  and  ficvatJi,  a 
herb.)    A  plaster  made  of  herbs. 

DiACADKiAs.  (From  ^^  and  utUfAm^  cad- 
mia.)  The  name  of  a  plaster  whose  basis  is 
cadmia. 

DiACALAMiirTHXs.  (From  ikt,  and  jmaa- 
fjLttAiK.  calamint)  The  name  of  an  an- 
tidote, whose  chief  ingredient  is  cala- 
mint. 

DiaoABciHm.  (From  /at  and  jtM^t0oc, 
a  crab.)  The  name  of  an  antidote  pre- 
pared from  the  flesh  of  crabs  and  cimy- 
flsh. 

DiACARTOir.  (From  J'm,  and  M^vtr^s  nut.) 
Rob  of  nuts,  or  wall  nuts. 

DiACAssiA.  (From  J'lat,  and  wtumti,  cas- 
sia.)   Electuary  of  cassia. 

DiACASTOBiini.  (From  /m,  and  Mnig, 
castor.)  An  antidote  whose  basis  is  can- 
tor. 

DiACATHoucoH.  (From  /jbc,  and  zetBotj' 
xot,  universal.)  The  name  of  a  purge,  so 
called  from  its  general  usefulness. 

DlACBBTAUlUUlC.   (FVOm  ^ML,  UkA  mlotf^, 

centaury.)  The  Duchess  of  Portlsnd's  pow- 
der is  so  called,  because  its  chief  ingredient 
is  centaury. 

DiACBHTROTUK.  From  J^ne,  and  xm1^04$, 
to  prick.)  A  coUyrium,  so  caUed  from  its 
pungency  and  stimulating  qualities. 

DiAGHALcins.  (From  JW  ytOjtOtf^  chal- 
citis.)  A  plaster  whose  chiefingredient  is 
ohalcitis. 

DiACHAiSTs.  (From  S^t»x»xm,  to  be  relax- 
ed.) A  relaxation.  The  opening  of  the 
sutures  of  the  head. 

DiACHBiBisinTs.  (From  JW,  and  ;^k(,  the 
hand.)  Any  operation  performed  by  the 
hand. 

DiACRXUBoinvic.  (From  i^  and  x^' 
JWriov,  celandine.)  A  ptoster  whose  chief 
ingredient  was  the  herb  celandine. 

DiACBOBXMA.       (From     i^m^Xf^^     ^^ 
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sepiml«  from.)  DiaehoruU.  Aj^  excre- 
tion or  excrcinent,  but  chiefly  that  by 
Atool. 

DiAGBOiUtaif.    See  DiacAorema. 
DtAGRRisTA.     (From   ^  and  XP*"*  ^o 
anoint.)   Medicines  to  anoint  sore  or  bruis- 
ed parts. 

DrAGipiTgu^.  (Prom  /Wcy  and  ^^u^Ht 
gold.)  A  plaster  for  fractured  limbs ;  ao 
named  from  its  yellow  colour. 

Ut ACHTLux .  (From  ^*«,  and  x^^^t  chyle.) 
The  plaster  of  this  name  was  formerly 
made  of  certain  juices,  but  it  now  means 
an  emollient  digestive  plaster. 

DiACHTsis.  (From  ^lae,  and  p^vn.  to  pour 
out.)    Fusion  or  meltior. 

Ih4CHTTxcA.  (From  itax^mt  to  dissolve.) 
Medicines  which  discuss  and  dissolve  tu« 
mours. 

DiAcurEW A.  (From  Jk,  and  immos  to 
move.)    A  4ight  dislocation. 

DiAcissux.  (From  /m,  and  xir^-or,  ivy.) 
An  application  composed  of  ivy- leaves. 

Djaclasis.  (From  ^jat,  and  laamy  to 
break.)    A  small  fracture. 

DiACiiTSMA.      (From  JWxvfo,   to  wash 

out )    A  gargarism,  or  wash  for  the  mouth . 

DiACoccTXEMiir.      (From   S'lOy  and  a«a- 

MVfMMf^  a  plum.     An  electuary  made  of 

prunea. 

IhAconniv.  (From  ifk,  and  jm^ut,  a 
poppy  head.)  A  composition  made  of  the 
heads  of  poppies. 

Dtacoiocththib.  (From  /"lee,  and  maa- 
MUfBic,  the  colocyntb. )  A  preparation  whose 
chief  ingredient  is  colocyntb. 

DiAcoMVA.      (From    ^kuxnflm^    to   cut 

through.)    JDiacnpe.  A  deep  cut  or  wound. 

DiAcopE.    See  Diacoma. 

DiAcopRSoiA.    (From  ^m,  jcosr^c,  dunflp, 

and  «4^,  a  goat.)  A  preparation  with  goat^s 

dung. 

'  DiAcoRALLim.  (From  Jkt^  and  tupsu^r, 
coral.  A  preparation  in  which  coral  is  a 
chief  ingredient. 

Dtacrisir.  (From  SuuLpPw,  to  di$tin- 
guisli.)  The  distinguishing  diseases  one 
from  another  by  their  symptoms. 

DiAcnocivM.  (From  «f>st,  and  ttfoxQi^ 
saflTron.)    A  collyrium  in  which  is  saffron. 

DtAcvBcuMA.  (From  iiet^  and  ttvfuHfict, 
turmeric.)  An  antidote  in  which  is  tur- 
meric or  saflTron. 

Dtactdoriux.  (From  ilW,  and  Kui'mtn^ 
a  quince.)    Marmalade  of  quinces. 

Diauaphnidiok.  (Prom  ^ttt.  vlwX  ^ee<^Mc» 
the  laurel-tree.)  A  drawing-plaster  in  which 
wcrp  bay-berries. 

DiADXMA.  (From  iuUmt  to  surround.) 
A  diadem  or  bandage  to  put  round  the 
head. 

DiADExis.    (From  S^tau^nxj^fMiy  to  trans- 
fer.)    ^Oiadoche.    A  transposition  of  hu- 
mours from  one  place  to  another. 
DiADOcuE.    See  Diadexi^ 
DiADOsis.     (From   J^iJ^/mu,  to  distri- 
bute )    The  remission  of  a  disorder. 
Dlbbxsji.    (From  ^tdu^,  to  divide  or 


smraie.)  A  solution  of  contiiMiity  of  the 
ton  parts  of  the  human  body. 

DiAasncA,  (From  ^MUfutf,  to  divide.) 
Corrosive  mttdicines. 

DUSTA.  (From  JW7««^  to  nourish.) 
Diet;  food.  It  means  also  the  whole  of  the 
noD4iatQral8.    See  Diet, 

DiAALAuciiTX.  (From  ^  and  >A«evxiev, 
the  blue  juice  of  a  herb.)  An  eje-water 
made  of  the  purging  thistle. 

DIAGNOSIS.  (From  iueyttmnm,  to  dis- 
cern or  distinguish.)  The  science  which 
delivers  the  signs  by  which  a  disease  may 
bedistingtxished  fram  another  disease;  hence 
those  syArptoms  which  distinguish  such  af- 
fections are  termed  tliagnotdc. 

DiAGRToiuM.  Corrupted  from  diacry- 
dium  or  acsmmony. 

DiAHsaMODACTTLux.  (From  ikb,  and 
tpfAoikipvxot,  the  hermodactyL)  A  purging 
inedicine  whose  basis  is  the  hermodactyL 

DiAiBioN.  (From  jTk,  and  i^  the  lily.) 
An  antidote  in  which  is  the  root  of  tiie 

my. 

DiAHTif.  (From  <^  and  tnt  a  violet.) 
A  pastil  whose  chief  ingredient  is  violets. 

DiALACQA.  (From  Jiut,  and  xasuut,)  An 
antidote  in  which  is  the  lacca. 

DiALAoovM.  (From  ^  and  xofytK,  a 
hare.)  A  medicine  in  which  is  the  dung  of 
a  hare. 

DiiuxKA.  (Prom  ^  and  kmrtt,  to 
leave.)    The  remission  of  a  disease. 

DiALBMis,  (From  JUOMim,  to  leave  a 
space.)  An  interitiission.  Also  a  space 
left  between  a  bandage. 

Dta  LIB  ARUM.  (From  Jiat,  and  xjCsevoii 
frankincense.^  A  medicine  in  which  frank- 
incense is  a  chief  ingredient. 

Dtaloes.  (From  /«t,  and  «tXM,  tlie  aloe.) 
A  medic'me  chiefly  eompoaed  of  aloes. 

Dialthaa,  (From  im^  and  a^Bum,  the 
mallow.)  An  ointment  composed  chiefly 
of  mallows. 

DIALYSIS.  (From  ikoautt  to  dissolve.) 
A  solution  of  continuity,  or  a  destruction  of 
parts. 

DIALYSES.  An  order  in  the  clavs 
Ipcales  of  Cullen's  nosology. 

DiALTTiCA.  (Prom  iutxvctf  to  dissolve.) 
Medicines  which  heal  wounds  and  frac- 
tures. 

DiAMAiWABiTOir.  (From  ^,  and  fxatt- 
><eip/7/i^karl.)  An  antidote  in  which  pearls 
are  th^hief  ingredient. 

DrAVASsBMA.  (Prom  iTi*,  and  juute^o^c/uM^ 
to  chew.)  A  masticatory,  or  substance  put 
into  the  mouth  and  chewed,  to  excite  a 
discharge  of  the  saliva. 

DiAMBBA.  (Prom  <hA,  and  ta^xZ^y  am- 
her.)  An  aromatic  compasition  in  which 
was  ambergris. 

DiAJBLOV.  (Fmm  JW,  and  //iao?,  a 
quince.)  A  composition  in  which  are 
quinces. 

DiAmsTOS.  (From  <^  and  /u<o^,  misy.) 
A  composition  in  which  misy  is  an  ingre^ 
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DIAMOND.  The  diain(md»  whidi  wis 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  is  principally 
found  iti  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  on 
the  coast  of  Commandel,  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Golconda  and  V isapour,  in  the  island  of 
Borneo,  and  in  the  Brazils. 

They  are  generally  found  bedded  in  yel- 
low ochre,  or  in  rocks  of  free-stone,  or 
quartz,  and  sometimes  in  the  beds  of  run- 
ning waters.  Wlien  taken  out  of  the  earth 
they  ape  mcnisted  with  an  exterior  earthy 
covering,  imder  which  is  anothei*,  consist- 
ing of  carbonate  of  lime. 

In  the  Brazils,  it  is  supposed  that  dia- 
monds might  be  obtained  in  greater  quanti- 
ties than  at  present,  if  the  sufficient  working 
of  the  diamond  mines  was  not  prohibited, 
in  order  lo  prevent  that  diminution  of  their 
commercial  value,  which  a  greater  abim- 
dance  of  them  might  occas'ion. 

Brazilian  diamonds  are,  in  commercial 
estimation,  inferior  to  the  oriental  ones. 

In  the  roug^,  diamonds  are  worth  two 
pounds  sterling  the  carat,  or  four  grains, 
provided  they  are  without  blemish.  The 
expense  of  cutting  and  polishing  amounts 
to  about  four  pounds  more.  The  value 
however  is  far  above  what  is  now  stated 
when  they  become  considerable  in  size. 

Th<^  usual  method  of  calculat'mg  the  value 
of  dikmonds  is  by  squaring  the  number 
of  carats,  and  then  multiplying  the  aniount 
by  the  price  of  a  single  carat  j  thus  sup- 
posing one  carat  to  be  21.  a  diamond  of 
8  ctrats  is  worth  128/.  being  8x8x2. 

The  &mou8  Pigot  diamond  weighs  188 
l-8th  grains. 

Phytical  Propertie*  of  IHamond, 

Diamond  is  always  crystallized,  but  some- 
times so  imperfectly,  that  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear  amorphous.  The  figure  of 
diamond  when  perfect,  is  an  eight-sided 
prism.  There  are  also  cubical,  flat,  and 
round  diamonds.  It  is  the  oriental  diamond 
which  crystallizes  into  octohedra,  and  ex- 
hibits all  the  varieties  of  this  primitive  fi- 
gure.  TIte  diamond  of  Brazil  crystallizes 
into  dodecahedra. 

The  texture  of  the  diamond  is  lamellated, 
for  it  may  be  split  or  cleft  with  an  instru- 
ment of  well-tempered  steel,  by  a  swift 
blow  in  a  particular  direction.  There  are 
however  some  diamonds  which  do  opt  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  of  lamina,  but  ofl^isted 
and  interwoven  fibres,  like  those  ot  knots 
in  wood.  These  exceed  the  others  greatly 
in  hardness,  they  cannot  be  cut  or  polished, 
and  are  therefore  called  by  the  lapidaries 
diamond*  of  nature. 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  hardest  bodies 
known.  It  resists  the  most  higrhly-tempered 
steel  file,  which  circumstance  renders  it 
necessary  to  attack  it  with  diamond  pow- 
der. It  takes  an  exquisite  and  lasting  polish. 
It  has  a  great  refractive  power,  and  hence  its 
lustre,  when  cut  into  the  form  of  a  regular 
solid,  is  uncommonly  great..  The  usual 
colour  of  diamonds  is  a  light  gray,  ofien 


inelining  to  ydlow,  at  times  iemon  coUm^ 
violet,  or  black,  seldoiner  rose-red,  and  stUl 
mope  rarely  green  or  blue,  but  more  fre- 
quently pale  brown.  The  purest  diamonds 
are  perfectly  transparent.  The  colourless 
diamond  has  a  specific  gravity  which  is  in 
proportion  to  that  of  water  as  3.512  io  1.000^ 
according  to  Brisson.  This  varies  however 
considerably.  When  rubbed  it  beconnet 
potiUvely  electric,  even  before  it  has  been, 
cut  by  the  lapidary. 

Diamond  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  or 
by  any  chymical  ag^t,  oxygen  excepted  ; 
and  tnis  requires  a  very  great  increase  of 
temperature  to  produce  any  effect. 

The  diamond  bums  by  a  strong  heat,  with 
a  sensible  flame,  like  other  combustible 
bodies,  attracting  oxygen  and  becoming 
wholly  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
during  tliat  process. 

It  combines  with  iron  by  fusion,  and  con- 
verts, it  like  common  charcoal,  into  steel ; 
but  diamond  requires  much  more  oxygen 
to  bum  in  than  common  charcoal  does,  and 
even  then  it  consumes  but  slowly,  and 
ceases  to  bum  the  instant  its  temperature  is 
lowered. 

It  is  considered  by  modem  chymists  as 
pure  crytalUzed  carbon.     See  Carbon. 

DiAMOROH.  (From  ^Mt,  and  fJMfw^  a 
mulberry.)     A  preparation  of  mulberries. 

DiAXoscHuM.  (From  ^4dt,  and  fjioa^^J^, 
musk.)  An  antidote  in  which  musk  is  a 
chief  ingredient. 

DiAMOTosTs  (From^io,  and  fco7or,  Unt.) 
The  introduction  of  lint  intd  an  ulcer  or 
wound. 

Diana.  (A  name  of  the  moon.)  The 
chymical  name  for  silver  from  its  white 
shining  appearance. 

DiANAHGAsmrs.  (Fmm  iku,  and  «cy«>- 
na^tt,  to  force.)  The  forcible  restoration 
of  a  luxated  part  into  its  proper  place. 
An  instrument  to  reduce  a  distorted  sprae. 

DIANTHUS.  (From  Aic,  J'tot,  Jove, 
and  MtBof,  a  flower ;  so  callcil  from  the  ele- 
g^ance  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers  )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Decandria,  Order,  ZHgy- 
nia» 

DiAirrHrs  cartophtllus.  The  systems- 
tic  name  of  the  clove-pink.  See  Caryophgl' 
lum  rubrum. 

Dtapasxa.  (From  imoMurvm^  to  sprin- 
kle.) A  medicine  reduced  to  powder  and 
sprinkled  over  the  body,  or  tfny  part. 

DiAPBDESis.  (From  lifxsm^am,  to  leap 
through.)  The  transudation  or  escape  of 
blood  through  the  coats  of  an  artery. 

DiAPSoKA.  (From  Itrnmynm^  to  close 
together.)  A  surgical  iiistmment  for  dos- 
ing tt^ther  broken  bones. 

DiAPENTE.  (From  Ita..  and  «><«,  five.) 
A  medicine  composed  of  five  ingredients. 

DIAPHANOUS.  (From  /^«,  through, 
and  ^flu?«»,  to  shine)  A  term  applied  to 
any  suhsiance  which  is  transparent;  as  the 
hyaloid  membrane  coverings  X^ ,  yitreous 
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humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  at  tnunspacent 
u  glass. 

DiAPHJBirfciTif.  (From  iW,  and  ^w^  a 
date.)    A  medicine  made  oi'  dates. 

DiAPHOAA.  (From  J'ut^tpef,  to  distin- 
guitfti.)  The  distinction  o^  diseases  by 
toeir  charactenstic  murks  and  symptoms. 

DIAPHOKESIS.  (From  ^ut^o^,  to 
carry  through.)  PerspiratioD  or  inci'eased 
cU\kDeouh  '^ecretion. 

DIAPHOKETICS.  {Diaphoreiica,  sc. 
mediccunentai  from/ia(^o^,to carry  through.) 
Medicines  whtcit,  from  being  taken  inter- 
nally, increase  the  discharge  by  the  ykin. 
When  this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  be  con- 
densed on  the  su. face,  it  £brms  sweat;  and 
the  medicines  producing  it  are  named  su- 
dor ificb.  Between  diaphoretics  and  sudo- 
rifics  there  is  no  distinction;  the  operation 
IS  in  both  cases  the  same,  and  differs  only 
in  degree  from  augmentation  of  dose,  or 
employment  of  assistant  means.  This  class 
of  medicines  comprehends  five  orders :  1. 
Pungent  tUaphoretica,  as  the  volatile  aalt» 
'  and  eatenlial  oil,  which  are  well  adapted 
for  the  aged ;  those  in  whose  system  there 
is  little  sensibility ;  those  who  are  difficultly 
afiected  by  other  diaphoretics ;  and  those 
whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  large  doses, 
of  medicines.  2*  Calefacient  diaphoreiict, 
such  as  aerpeniaria,  eontrayerva,  and  guaia- 
cum :  these  are  given  in  cases  where  the 
circulation  is  low  and  languid.  3.  S'ltmu- 
lant  diaphoretica,  as  antimonial  and  mt^r- 
curial  preparations,  which  are  best  fitted 
for  the  vig^orous  and  plethoric.  4.  And- 
apaatnodic  diaphoretUa^  as  opivm,  muak^  and 
camphire,  which  are  given  to  produce  a 
^aphoresis,  wnen  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  is  increased.  5.  DiUterU  diaphorettca, 
ts  water,  whey,  &c.  which  are  best  cal- 
culated for  tliat  habit  in  which  a  predis- 
position to  sweating  is  wanted;  and  in 
which  no  diaphoresis  takes  place,  although 
there  be  evident  causes  to  produce  it 

DIAPHRAGMA  (From  M,  and  <^/Ma7», 
to  divide.)  Septum  tranaveraum.  I'he 
midrii;  or  diaphragm.  A  muscle  that  di- 
vides tlie  thorax  m>m  the  abdomen.  '  It 
is  composed  of  two  muscles ;  the  ^first 
and  superior  of  these  arises  from  the  ster- 
num, and  the  ends  of  the  last  ribs  on  each 
side.  Its  fibres,  from  this  semi-circular 
origination,  tend  towards  their  centre,  and 
terminate  in  a  tendon,  or  aponeurosis, 
which  is  termed  the  centrum  tendinoaum. 
The  second  and  inferior  muscle  comes 
from  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  by  two 
productions,  of  which  that  on  the  ri^ht 
aide  comes  from  the  first,  second,  and  third 
Tertebrs  of  the  loins ;  that  on  the  left  side 
is  somewhat  shorter,  and  both  these  propor- 
tions join  and  make  the  lower  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  joins  its  tendons  with 
the  teoaon  of  the  other,  so  that  they  make 
tHit  one  muscular  partition.  It  is  covered 
by  the  pleura  on  its  upper  aide,  and  by  the 


peritonsumon  Ihe  lower  side.  It  is  pierced 
m  the  middle,  f<5r  Ihe  passage  of  the  vena 
cava  ;  in  its  lower  part  for  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  nerves,  which  go  to  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  stomach;  and  betwixt  the 
productions  of  the  inferior  muscle,  passea 
the  aorta,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  vena 
azvgos.  It  receives  arteries  and  veins  ' 
called  phrenic  or  diphragmatic,  from  the 
cava  and  aorta;  and  sometimes  on  its 
lower  part  two  bri»nches  from  the  vena 
adiposa,  and  two  arteries  from  the  lum<- 
bares.  It  has  two  nerves  which  come 
from  the  third  vertebra  of  the  neck,  which 
pass  tlirough  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and 
are  lost  in  its  substance.  In  its  natural 
situation  the  diaphragm  is  convex  on  the 
upper  side  towards  the  breast,  and  con- 
cave on  its  lower  side  towards  the  belly : 
therefore,  when  its  fibres  swell  and  con- 
tract, it  must  become  plain  on  each  side, ' 
and  consequently  the  cavity  of  the  breast 
is  enlarged  to  give  liberty  to  the  lung^  to 
receive  air  in  inspiration ;  and  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  pressed  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  contents ;  hence  the  use  of 
this  muscle  is  very  considerable ;  it  is  the 
principal  agent  in  respiration,  particularly 
m  inspiration ;  for  when  it  is  in  action  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged,  pariicu- 
larly  at  the  sides,  where  the  lungs  are 
chiefly  situated ;  and  as  the  lungs  must 
always  be  contiguous  to  the  inside  of  the 
thorax  and  upper  side  of  the  diaphragm 
the  air  rushes  into  them,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  increased  space.  In  expiration  it 
is  relaxed  md  pushed  up  by  the  pressure 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  they  press  it  upwards,  they  pull  down 
tlie  ribs,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
is  diminished,  and  the  air  suddenly  pushed 
out  of  the  liuigs. 

DiAPHiuoMATiTis.  (From  Jkupfoty/uut,  tha 
diaphragin.)  Diaphragndtia.  Parapki^em- 
tia.  An  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 
See  Paraphremtia. 

DiAPHAACMiTis.     See  Paraphrenitia, 

DiAPHTHORA.  (From  ^idL^^  to  cor- 
rupt.) Ap  abortion  where  the  foeius  it 
corrupted  in  the  womb. 

DiAFHTLACTiCA.  (From  hx/^hojTvat,  to 
preserve.)  Medicines  which  resist  putre- 
fiiction  or  preyent  infection. 

DiAPHTsrs.  (From  Siau^et,  to  divide.) 
An  interstice  ^or  partition  between  the 
joints. 

DiApissELi&uic.  (From  /m,  and  tio'. 
a-tkouv/t  tiie  oil  of  pitch,  or  liquid  pitch.)  A 
compo.sition  in  which  is  liquid  pitch. 

DiAFLAsis.  (From  (T/i^Xfto-tf-tt,  to  put  to- 
gether.) The  repbcing  a  luxated  or  frac- 
tured bone  ih  its  proper  situation. 

DiAPLASMA.  (From  ftaarKajTcoi,  to  anoint.) 
An  unction  or  fomentation  applied  to  the 
whole  body  or  any  part. 

Uu,«.    (From/^j^<^J3gJ^ough 
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or  past  getitly  ai  the  breath  deei.)  An  in- 
Tohintarjr  and  inienaible  <lJsoharKe  of  the 
urine. 

IhinroE.  (From  ^nanm,  to  breathe 
through.)  The  trantptration  of  air  through 
the  porea  of  the  skin. 

DixpvoicA.  (From  /k«>iis  to  tranapire.) 
Diaphoretica  or  medicinea  which  promote 
perspiration. 

Dtu^BiMA.  (Prom  Mmtftm,  to  be  in 
doubt)    Nervous  anxiety. 

DiAPOROH.  (From  iW,  and  vfrmfat,  autum- 
nal fruits.)  A  composition  in  which  are 
several  autumnal  fhiits,  as  quinces^  med- 
lars, and  services. 

XhATHissitTK.    (From  iist,  and  Tftu^rm, 
horehonnd.)    A  composition  of  bore  hound. 
DiAPrnvHUM.      (From  A«,  and  nfiffii,  a 
prune.)    An  electuary  of  prunes. 

Di&noBTCitM.  (From  /m,  and  ^Hpet,  the 
itch  or  scurvy. )  A  medicine  for  the  itch 
or  scurvy. 

Df  APrvBirss.  (From  At,  and  ^^«,  the 
heel.)  A  composition  of  cow  heels  and 
cheese. 

DiAPTBKosis.  (From  /m,  and  ^Tifof,  a 
feather.)  The  cleaning  the  eara  with  a  lea- 
ther. 

DiiTTsicA.  (From  /ioe,  and  mw,  pus.) 
A  suppuration  or  abscess. 

DiAPTBMATA.  (Prom  AcAiuir/uM,  a  suppu- 
ration.)    Suppurating  medicines. 

DiAPTsncA.  (From  iutrvn/uut,  a  auppo- 
ration.)    See  Diapt/enuUa, 

DiABHocHA.  (From  /Mt,  and  ftix^t  a 
space.)  The  space  between  the  foldings  of 
a  bandage. 

DiARius.  (From  diei,  a  day.)  A  term 
applied  to  fevers  which  last  but  one  day. 

DiABOMATicint.  (¥!ront  ^m,  and  cc^/u«- 
7ttor,  an  aromatic.)  A  coropMition  of 
spices. 

DiABBRAoi.    (From  Sut^ftryrv/uu,  to  break, 
asunder.)     A  fracture  of  the  temple  bones. 
DiABBHODOMXLT.    (From  Jut^of,  B  rosc, 
and  fAVa,  honey.)    Scammony,  agaric,  pep- 
per and  honey. 

DiASBHODo^r.  (From  /m,  and  poJ'cv,  a 
rose.)    A  composition  of  roses. 

DIARRHCEA.  (From  At^^,  to  flow 
through.)  A  purging.  It  is  clistinguished 
by  frequent  stools  with  the  natural  excre- 
ment, not  contagious,  and  seldom  attended 
with  pyrexia,  ift  is  a  gf  nus  of  disease  in 
tlie  class  neurosft,  and  order  sfkumi  of  Cul- 
len,  containing  the  following  species:  1. 
Diarrhmu  crapuUta.  The  feculent  diarrhcea, 
fh)m  crafmluf,  one  who  overloads  his  sto- 
mach.  Z  Diarrhma  biKota.  The  bilious, 
from  an  increased  secretion  of  bile.  3. 
T)i€trrheea  mucoia.  The  mucous,  from  a 
quantity  of  slime  being  voided.  4.  JHar* 
rhaa  hepattrrhma.  The  hepatic,  in  which 
iltere  is  a  quantity  of  serous  matter,  some- 
what resemblinr  fle.<ih,  voided;  the  liver 
being  primarily  affected.  5.  Diarrhaa  lien- 
tnica.  The  lientery  ;  when  the  food  passes 


imdiMgtd.  6.  Liorrhma  cmtkua.  The 
coeliac  passion  :  the  food  passes  o^  in  ttts 
afV^tiun  in  a  white  liquid  atate  like  chyle. 
7.  Diarrhma  vermbua.  Arising  from  worms. 

I^ARTHROMS.  (From  ilW^$^  to  arti- 
culate.) A  moveable  connexion  of  bonea. 
Thla  genus  has  fi^  species,  viz.  enarthro- 
sis,  arthrodia,  ginglymua,  trochoides,  and 
amphyarthroaia. 

DiASAPOBiuM.  (From  At,  and  o-tarm, 
aoap.)    An  ointment  of  aoap. 

DiASATTBnTM.  (From  Ac,  and  Ttthfm^ 
the  orchis.)  An  ointment  of  the  orchis- 
root. 

DiAsciLLniM.  (From  At,  and  <nttkktt^  the 
aquill.)    Oxymel  and  rinegar  of  squills. 

DiAsciHcus.  (From  At,  and  ^mtytuf,  the 
crocodile.)  A  name  for  the  mlthridate,  in 
the  composition  of  which  there  was  a  pan 
of  the  crocodile. 

DiAScoBDiUM.  (From  Ac,  and  nofJl», 
the  water  germander.)  Electuary  of  scor- 
dium. 

DiAsxHA.  (From  At,  and  Sena.)  A  me- 
dicine in  whidi  b  senna. 

DiASsrtBiroM.  (From  Ac,  and  ^Tuopir, 
myrrli.)    A  collyrium  oontaining  myrrh. 

DiAsiosTiCA.  rProm  Ax<r«f«,  to  preserve.) 
Medicines  wliicb  preserve  health. 

DiASFXBSf  AT17M.  (Prom  At,  and  «ry^««, 
seed.)  A  medicine  comiposed  chiefly  of 
seeds. 

DiAsraAOB.  (Prom  Aco-<^«,  to  sepa- 
rate.) DiatpbajcU^  The  interstice  between 
two  veins, 

DiASPHTXis.  (From  At,  and  <r^?t»,  to 
atrike.)    I'he  pulsation  of  an  artety. 

DIASTASIS.  (From  Ar^/</,  to  sepa- 
rate.)    Duutema.    A  separation. 

1.  A  separation  of  the  ends  of  bones. 

2.  (From  imnutm^  to  distend.)  The  ex- 
tension of  a  fbactured  limb,  in  order  to  re- 
duce it 

DiAsrrrvMA.  (From  At,  and  cto^,  fat.) 
An  ointment  of  the  flit  of  aninuls. 

DzAffTBMA.     See  Diastans.         * 

DIASTOLE.  (From  Ac,  and  vrtxxt^,  to 
stretch.)  The  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries. 

DiASTOMosis.  (From  At^fco»,  to  di- 
late.) Any  dilatation,  or  ddaUng  instru- 
ment. 

DiASTBimcA.  (Froh)  Ats^pf^A,  to  turn 
aside.)  DiattropHe.  A  distortion  of  any 
limb  or  part. 

DiABTROPiiB.     See  Diattremma. 

DiATEcoLiTHUM.  (From  ^  and  lifMXt- 
Bo(,  tlie  Jew's  stone/)  An  antidote  con- 
taining lapis  judaicus. 

DiATKBBsis.  (From  At,  and7ipia»,  to 
perforate.)     A  perforation  or  aperture. 

DiATxnrncA.  (From  At,  and  7v«a»,  to 
preserve.)  Medicines  which  preserve  bealtli 
and  prevent  disease. 

DiATEssAnox.  (From  At,  and  7i««^, 
four.)  A  medicine  compounded  df  four 
simple  ingredients.  r-imrfl^ 
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.DiATnnrMvx.  (From  ht^  and  'Mif,  a 
g[nis8hopper.)  A  medicine  in  the  oompoai- 
tion  of  wbieh  were  nmitlioppers. 

DIATHESIS.  (From  iM»^  to  dis- 
pose.)  Any  particular  state  of  the  bodjr : 
^s,  in  inflammatory  fever,  there  is  an  m- 
fiammatory  diathesis,  and,  daring  putrid 
fever,  a  putrid  diaiheais. 

DiATHBSMvs.  ^  (From  JitAtm,  to  run 
thruuj^b.)  A  rupture  through  which  some 
fluid  escapes. 

DiATaAOAOAiiTRUM.  (From  im^  and 
rfayeuuoBetf  tragacanth.)  A  medicine  com- 
pOAed  of  gfum  trag^acanth. 

DiATRiVM.  (From  ^m»  and7ftfc.  three.) 
A  medicine  compoaed  of  tlnree  simple  in- 
gredients. 

DiAXTLALosa.  (From  Aa,  and  fiffMm, 
the  lign  aloe.)  A  medicine  in  which  is 
lignum  aloes. 

DiAsoxA.  (From  Aet|«mvit<,  to  surround ; 
because  it  surrounds  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax.)   The  diaphragm. 

DiAzosTBB^  (From  ^utfemv/uut  to  sur- 
round i  because  when  the  body  is  girded, 
the  belt  usually  lies  upon  it.)  A  name  o^ 
the  twelfth  vertebra  ot  the  back. 

DrcBSTsTux.  (From  Jkt,  and  aw7»,  to 
ttimulate.)  A  pungent  stimulating  col- 
lyrium. 

DicBASTEBEs.  (From  ^«^«^  to  divide, 
because  Uiey  divide  the  foot.)  A  name  of 
the  fore.teeth. 

DioaorsTiA.  (From  //^a  double,  and 
fvctf  to  grow.)  A  distemper  of  tlie  haira^ 
in  which  they  split  and  grow  forked. 

DICROTIC.  {Dicndcut,  so.  puhu*  / 
from  /lA,  twice,  and  «^»(»,  to  strike.)  A 
term  g^ven  to  a  pulse  in  which  the  artery 
rebounds  after  striking,  so  as  to  convey  the 
aensation  of  a  double  pulsation. 

DiCTAMnrrBs.  (From  Md^iot,  dittany.) 
A  wine  medicated  with  dittany. 

DICTAMNCS.  (From  Dictammu,  a 
city  in  Crete,  on  whose  mountains  it  g^ws.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
I«innxan  system.  Class,  DecandHa,  Older, 
Monogyma.    Dittany. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS.  White  frax- 
inelln,  or  bastard  dittany  Fraodnella.  Dia- 
tammu  alina  /  foUU  phtmUtB,  caule  timfiHct, 
of  Ltnnxus.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  the 
part  directed  for  medicinal  use  s  when 
fresh,  it  has  a  moderately  strong,  not  dis- 
agreeable, smell.  Formerly  it  was  much 
used  as  a  atonbachic,  tonic,  and  alexipbar- 
mic,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  medicine  of 
much  efficaoy'in  removing  uterine  obstruc- 
tions and  destrrying  worms ;  but  .its  medi* 
cinal  powers  became  so  little  regp»rded  by 
modern  physicians,  that  it  had  fallen  almoart 
entirely  into  disuse,  till  Baron  Stoert^ 
brought  it  into  notice,  by  publi^inf^  sev^ 
ral  oases  of  its  suocess,  viz.  in  tenian  in- 
termittents,  worms  (lumorici)  and  men- 
stnul  supprestioiif.    In  all  these  caie8»  he 


employed  the  powdered  root  to  the  extent 
of  a  acrupie  twice  a  day.  He  also  made 
use  of  a  tincture*  prepared  of  two  ounces 
-of  the  firesh  root  digested  in  14  ounces  of 
spirit  of  win^ ;  of  tiiis,  22  to  50  drops  two 
or  three  times  a  day,^  were  successfully 
employed  in  epilepsies,  and,  when  joined 
with  steel,  this  root,  we  are  told,  was  of 
great  service  to  chlorotic  patients.  The 
dictamnua  undoubtedly,  says  Dr.  Woodville, 
is  a  medicine  of  con^ide^able  power;  but 
notwitbsunding  the  account  of  it  given  by 
Stoerck,  wl)o  seems  to  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  its  modus  operandi,  Ve  muy  still  say 
with  Haller  "  nondum  autem  vires  pro  di^riu 
tate  exploratui  et/,*'  but  b  udw  fallen  mto 
disuse. 

DICTAMNUS  CRETICT7S.  Dittany 
of  Crete.  On^anvm  credcum.  Onttit. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Ori^uHum  dietam* 
nu9t  foUU  inferioribu*  tomentoaiB,  tpicis 
maamibut,  of  Limtxusi  are  now  rarely 
uaed;  they  have  been  recommended  as 
emmenagogoe  and  alexipharmie. 

DniTMAA.  (From  i'ttv/utof^  double.)  A 
cataplasm  •  ao  called  by  Galen,  f¥om  the 
double  use  to  which  he  put  it. 

DxDTXi.  (From  ^i/i//uoc,  double.)  Twina. 
An  old  name  of  the  testicles,  and  two 
eminences  of  the  brain,  from  their  double 
protuberance. 

DreoBOLiuif.  (Fom  iU,  and  v£eiKku, 
to  cast  out)  A  medicine  causing  an  abor- 
tion. 

DiBLicTmoir.  ^(From  /m,  and  txiK7^v, 
amber.)  A  name  of  a  troche,  in  which 
amber  is  an  ing^redient. 

DiBRviLLA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Dierville,  Mrho  first  brougrht  itfrom  Arcadia^) 
The  young  branches  of  this  species  of 
honeysuckle,  lA^rdcera  diervifla  racemit  ter- 
minaUbuty  fiHis  serrnHt  of  Linnaeus,  are 
employed  in  North  America  as  a  certain 
remedy  in  gonorrhoea  and  suppression  of 
urine*.  It  has  not  yet  been  ezliibited  in 
Europe. 

DIET.  Dutla.  The  dietetic  part  of 
medicine  is  no  inconsiderable  bi^mch,  and 
seems  to  require  a  much  greater  share  of 
regard  than  it  commonly  meets  with.  A 
great  variety  of  discAses  might  be  removed 
by  the  observance  of  a  proper  diet  and 
regimen,  without  the  assistance  of  medi- 
cine, were  it  not  for  tlie  impatience  of  the 
suflerers.  However,  it  may  on  all  occa- 
sions  come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  tlie 
cure,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  perform- 
ed without  a  due  observance  of  the  non- 
naturals.  That  food  is,  in  general,  thoujflit 
the  best  and  most  conducive  to  long  hf%^ 
which  is  most  simple,  pure,  and  free  fVom 
irritating,  and  such  as  approaches  nearest 
to  the  nature  of  our  own  bodies  in  a 
healthy  state,  or  capable  of  being  easiest 
converted  into  their  substance  by  the  via 
vit9e»  after  it  has  been  duly  prepared  by 
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the  art  of  cookery »  bat  the  nature,  com- 
posi'i)n,  virtues,  and  u«et  of  particniar 
alimentii  can  nevet*  be  learnt  to  satisfac- 
tion, without  assistance  of  practical  chjrn- 
btry. 

DIRT  DRINK.  An  alterative  decoc- 
tion employed  daily  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, at  leasi  firum  a  pint  to  a  quart.  The 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla  and  n^ezereon,  the 
Lisbon  diet  drink,  b  the  most  commoo  and 
most  useful. 

DIETE'nCS.  That  part  of  medicine 
which  conRJilers  the  way  of  living  with 
relation  to  food,  or  diet',  suitable  to  any 
particular  case. 

Di£XO])os.  (From  iui^  and  t^ot,  a  wcy 
to  pass  out.)  Diodot^  In  Hippocrates  it 
means  evacuation  by  stool. 

DiFFLATio.  (From  diffia^  to  blow  away.) 
Persplia.ion, 

Dl G  AS  t  RIC US.  {Digastriciu,  sc.  mute. 
from  die,  twice,  and  yeu-Ttif^f  a  belly.)  Bi- 
venter  juaxilUe  of  Albiniis.  Mattoido  hf' 
genien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  so  called  from 
its  having  two  belUes,  situated  externally 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  oa  hyoidet.  It 
arises,  by  a  fle-shy  belly,  from  the  upper 
part  of  ihe  processus  mastoidxus,  uud  cle- 
scendiikg*,  it  contracts  into  a  round  tendon, 
which  p«u~  es  through  the  stylohyoidaeus,  and 
an  annular  ligament  winch  is  fastened  to 
the  OS  hyoidcs  \  then  it  grows  fleahv  again, 
and  ascends  towards  the  middle  of  the  edge 
of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  is  inserted.  Its 
use  is  to  open  the  mouth  by  pulling  the 
lower  jaw  downwards  and  backwards ;  and 
when  the  jaws  are  shut  to  raise  the  larynx, 
and  cmsequently  the  pharynx,  upwards*  as 
in  deglutition. 

DiGBRKSTTiA.  (From  digero^  to  digest.) 
Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of 
proper  pus  in  wounds  and  ulcers. 

DIGESTION.  (Digestion  from  digef, 
to  dissolve.) 

1.  An  operation  in  which  such  matters 
as  are  intended  to  act  slowly  on  each  other, 
are  exposed  to  a  slow  heat,  continued  for 
some  time, 

2.  The  change  that  the  food  undergoes 
in  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  chyme.  The  circumstances  necessary 
to  effect  a  healthy  digestion  of  the  food 
are :  1.  A  certain  degne  of  heat  of  the 
stomach.  2.  A  free  mixture  of  saliva  with 
tiiefood  in  the  mouth.  3.  A  o:rtain  quan- 
tity of  healthy  gastric 'juice.  4.  The  na- 
tural peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach.  5. 
The  pressure  of  the  contraction  and  re- 
laxation of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm. From  these  circimistances,  the 
particles  of  tlie  food  are  softened,  dissolved, 
diluted,  and  intimately mixed  into  a  soft 
pap,  called  clwroe,  which  passes  tluK>ugh 
the  pylorus  or  the  stomach  into  the  duo- 
denum. The  fluid  which  is  termed  gastric 
juice,  b  separated  by  the  minute  arteries 
-^nenini^  into  the  carity  of  the  stonuch.— 


Set  GeMtic  Juice.  From  vsrioas  expert* 
ments  of  ph^^siologists,  it  is  ascertained  thi^ 
the  gastric  juice  reduces  the  alimentst  into 
an  uaiform  pap  or  paste,  even  out  of  the 
body  ;  that  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  after 
death  I  and  that  it  b  the  chief  agent  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

Animab  only  are  inrested  with  organs  of 
digestion  {  every  one,  froi#  man  to  the  poly- 
pus, presents  an  alimentary  canal  different- 
ly formed  ;  the  exibtence  of  a  digestire 
apparatus,  then,  could  be  ^ven  as  an  essen- 
tial character  of  animal  life.  In  man  thb 
consists  of  a  long  canal  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus,  into  which  op>en  the 
excretory  ducts  of  vnriotis  glands,  situated 
in  the  vicinity,  that  secrete  liquors*  neces- 
•ary  to  alter,  Kqueiy,  and  snimalize  alimen- 
tary matter. 

It  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the 
hypotheses  formed  to  explain  digestion; 
they  may  be  reduced  to  cocHm^  jtrmenia' 
Hon,  trituration^  putrefaction,  ami  maceret 
thn  of  the  fijod  received  into  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach.  Physiologists  are  eenerally 
agreed,  at  present,  in  considering  digjestion 
in  the  stomach  a^  a  solution  of  the  aliment 
by  the  gastric  juice.  Thb  liquid,  copiously 
pmired  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach, when  thb  vbcus  is  irritaied  by  the 
presence  oC  food,  is  the  production  of  ar- 
terial exhalation  ;  it  b  neither  an  acid  nor 
alkali,  and  seems  to  be  of  a  nature  nearly 
analogous  to  saliva  ;  the  gastric  juice  pro- 
ducing grreat  properties  of  solutions,  pene- 
trates into  the  alimentarv  matter  on  all 
sidt*s,  separates  and  divides  its  partides, 
combine.)  with  it,  changes  its  composition, 
and  impresses  qt\ulitie*  very  different  firom 
those  it  possessed  before  thb  mixture.  In 
fact,  if  a  mouthful  of  wine  or  food  be  re- 
turned from  the  stomach  some  minutes 
af\er  it  has  been  received,  the  odour,  taste, 
and  all  the  qualities,  both  physical  and 
chymical,  of  these  substances,  aresoaltercd, 
that  we  can  with  difficulty  distingtiiili  them; 
and  vinous  liquors,  more  or  less  acid,  are 
no  longer  susceptible  of  spirituous  fermen- 
tation. The  energy  of  the  power  of  the 
gastric  juice,  perhaps  exaggerated  by  some 
phv^iologysts,  is  sufficient  to  reduce  te  a 
son  mass  the  hardest  bones,  on  which  cer- 
tain animab  subsbta  it  is  very  probable 
tliat  its  chymical  composition  is  different 
and  variable,  and  that  it  is  acid,  alkaline, 
or  saponaceous,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  aliment.  Although  gastric  juice  is  the 
most  powerful  agent  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  its  dissolvent  power  has  need  of 
assistance  from  the  action  of  several  se- 
condary causes,  as  heat,  which  seems  to 
augment  and  concentrate  itself  in  tlie  epi- 
gastric  region.  So  long  as  the  exertion  of 
the  .'  comach  continues,  there  b  a  sort  of 
intestine  fermentation,  which  should  not 
be»  in  the  ftill  sense*  compflied  to  the  mo* 
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icent  subsUnceiare  decompoaed ;  there  U 
also  ft  moderate  and  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stpmacK  which 
press  the  aliment  on  all  sides,  and  perform 
a  slight  trituration,  while  the  gfastnc  mois- 
ture softens  and  macerates  the  food  before 
it  is  dissolved ;  it  may  then  be  affirmed 
that  the  process  of  <Ugestion  is  at  the  same 
time  chymical,  vital,  and  mechanical :  the 
authors,  therefore,  of  various  theories  to 
explain  this  function,  have  erred  by  attri- 
buting to  one  cause  only,  as  heat,  fermen- 
tation, putrefaction,  trituration,  macera- 
tion, and  tlie  gastric  juice,  that  which  is 
th^  aggregate  result  of  all  those  causes 
united. 

^  The  aliment  remains  a  greater  or  less 
time  in  the  stomach,  agreeably  to  the  faci- 
lity or  difficulty  of  the  necessary  changed 
taiing  place.  Gosse  of  Geneva,  has  prov- 
ed on  himself^  that  the  animal  and  vege- 
table fibre,  the  White  of  an  egg  boileida 
white  and  tendinous  parts,  paste  kneaded 
with  butter,  sebaceous  suostances,  and 
those  things  which  are  not  fermented,  or 
very  little  fermentative,  make  greater  re- 
sistance to  the  gastric  juice,  than  the  gela- 
tinous parts  of  vegetables  and  animals, 
fermented, bread,  &c.  that  the  latter  class 
of  substances  require  only  an  hour  for  their 
complete  dissolution,  while  the  digestion 
of  the  former  was  not  completed  at  the  end 
of  several  hours. 

During  the  time  of  digestion,  both  orifices 
of  tt^e  stomach  are  closed  {  no  g^,  disen- 
gaged from  the  aliment,  ascends  through 
the  oesopha^s,  unless  in  cases  of  bad  di- 
gestion :  slight  chUls  are  fell ;  the  pulse 
becomes  quicker  and  stronger,  and  the 
powers  of  life  seem  diminished  in  some 
organs,  to  be  carried  to  the  seat  of  the 
digestive  process.  The  parieties  of  the 
stomach  soon  begin  to  act :  their  circular 
fibres  contract  in  difllBient  parts  of  its  ex- 
tent ;  these  peristaltic  oscillations,  at  first 
vague  and  uncertain,  become  more  reguUr, 
and  are  directed  from  above  downwards, 
from  left  to  right,  that  is,  from  the  cardia, 
towards  tl\e  pylorus  ;  its  longitudinal  fibres 
also  contract,  and  thus  approximate  both 
terminatbns.  In  these  diffei^nt  motions 
the  stimach  becomes  parallel  with  the  py- 
lonis,  and  the  a>igle  formed  by  the  duo- 
denum is  almost  touUy  obliterated,  which 
renders  the  passage  of  food  easier.  It  has 
been,  remarked,  that  digestion  proceeds 
better  during  sleep,  when  we  lie  on  the 
riglit  side  than  on  the  left,  and  this  differ- 
ence has  been  attributed  to  the  compres- 
sion made  by  tlie  liver  on  the  stomach.  It 
should  rather  be  considered,  that  on  the 
right  side,  the  passage  of  food  is  accelerated 
by  its  o?m  gravity,  the  situation  of  the 
stomach  is  naturally  oblique,  from  left  to 
right,  and  becomes  more  so  in  consequence 
ofchiinges  induced  by  food. 


The  aperture  of  the  pylorus  is  furnished 
wi4l*.  a  muscuUr  ring,  covered  by  a  dupli- 
cature  of  mucous  membrane  ;  this  kind  of 
sphincter  keeps  it  closed  during  the  time 
of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  does  not 
give  passage  to  the  aliment  until  it  has 
undergone  a  very  material  alteration.  The 
pylorus,  possessing  a  peculiar  and  extreme- 
ly delicate  sensibaity,  m:i\  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  vigilant  centinel,  that  prevents 
any  thikig  from  passing  that  has  not  suffered 
pi'oper  changes.  Many  authors  quoted  by 
Haller,  -have  been  well  aware  that  the  food 
did  not  pass  from  the  stomach  successively 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  received,  but 
a^^reeably  to  its  greater  or  less  facility  of 
digestion. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  real  se- 
lection of  food  in  the  stomach,  for  those 
ftliments  that  admit  of  an  easy  digestion 
are  directed  towards  the  pylorus,  which 
gives  passage  to  them  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary-, such  as  are  not  sufficiently  digested 
are  not  permitted  to  pass,  but  kept  back  in 
the  stonuch.  This  delicate  feeling,  which 
we  attribute  to  the  pylorus,  this  exquisite 
sense,  by  which  it  exerts  a  kind  of  choice 
on  the  food  that  passes  through,  may  be 
perhaps  objected  to;  pieces  of  monev, 
however,  or  other  extraneous  indtgestible 
bodies,  remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
the  stomach  before  they  g^  into  the  intes- 
tines, and  present  themselves  several  dif- 
ferent times  at  the  orifice  of  the  pylorus, 
and  do  not  get  through  till  after  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  their  contact.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  gastric  system  as  with  a  secreting 
gland ;  and  iiY  the  same  manner  the  com- 
mencement of  excretory  ductj»,  possessed  of 
a  sort  of  elective  sensibility,  do  not  receive 
the  secreted  liquor  before  it  has  undergone 
necessary  preparations  in  the  glandular  pa- 
renchyma ;  so  the  pylorus,  which  may  be 
considered  the  excretory  duct  of  the  sto- 
nuch,  does  not  admit  the  food  nor  suffer  it 
to  pass  into  the  intestines,  until  it  has  been 
sufficiently  elaborated  by  the  action  of  this 
organ. 

In  proportion  as  the  stomach  becomes 
empty,  the  sp^sm  of  the  skin  ceases,  a 
moderate  heat  succeeds  the  shiverings,  the 
pulte  becomes  more  ei'ident  and  elevated, 
the  quantity  of  insensible  perspiration  in- 
creases ;  digestion  then  produces  a  general 
motion,  analogous  to  a  feverish  paroxysm ; 
and  this  digeMtive  fever,  desciibed  also  by 
the  ancients,  b  most  easy  to  be  observed  in 
women  of  great  sensibility.  Nothing  posi- 
tive can  be  established  on  the  duration  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach.  The  aliments  go 
out  of  the  stomach  with  more  or  less  celerity, 
in  proportion  as  they  offer  a  greater  or  less 
resistance  to  those  powers  which  serve  to 
dbsolve  them,  and  agreeably  to  the  energy 
and  strength  of  the  stomach  and  activity 
of  the  gastric  juice :  five  hoursi  however. 
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may  be  coniKlered  the  ordinary  time  of   tern  becomt  appaiieBt.    A»  feoe  as  the 


their  presence, 

The  actbiv  of  the  parieties  of  the  sto- 
mach ceases  when  this  viscus  is  entirely 
liberated  from  tlie  aliments  that  were  in  its 
cavity,  but  not  before;  the  gastric  juice, 
ihe  secretion  of  which  is  not  augmented  by 
any  stimulus,  is  no  longer  poured  out  bjr  its 
arteries ;  and  the  parieties  which  come  into 
contact  with  each  other,  are  only  lubricated 
^  by  the  mucous  copiously  secreted  by  its 
internal  coat 

DIGESTIVES.  (Digeftiva^  sc.  mediea* 
mentat  from  digerot  to  dissolve.)  A  term 
applied  by  surgeons  to  those  substances 
whicli,  when  applied  to  an  ulcer  or  wound, 
promote  suppuration  :  such  are  the  ceraium 
resitue  Aavxy  unguaUum  eltmi^  warm  poul- 
tices, fomentations,  &c. 

DioasTivuM  SAL  sTLTii.  See  Muriat 
potatta, 

DIGIT  AUS.  (From  digittu,  a  ftoger  t 
because  iu  flower  represents  a  finger.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  lin- 
niean  S3rstem-  Class,  Didynamia,  Order, 
.%tgio9pemda.    Fox-glove. 

3.  The  pharmacnpoeial  Aame  of  the  com- 
mon fox-glove.  Digiialis  purpurea  of  Ititi' 
nsus : — cabfCtdU  folUU*  ovatU  acuiUp  corol- 
&$  obtutU,  lahto  tuperiore  inUgv,  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  bitter  nauseous 
taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell ;  they  have 
bc^n  long  used  externally  to  ulcers  and 
scrophtilotis  tumours  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage. When  properly  dried,  their  co- 
lour IS  a  lively  green.  They  ought  to  be 
collected  when  the  plant  bM^ins  to  blos- 
som, to  be  dried  quickly  before  the  fire, 
and  preserved  unpowdered. 

Of  all  the  narcotics,  digitalis  is  that  which 


pulse  begins  to  be  dimin'isbed,  the  increase 
of  dose  must  be  made  with  mot^  caution ; 
and,  whenever  nausea  is  induced,  it  ought 
rather  to  be  reduced,  or,  if  necessary,  in- 
termitted for  a  short  time.  If  the  sickness 
become  urgent,  it  is  best  relieved  by  stimu- 
lanu,  particularly  large  doses  of  brandy^ 
with  aromatics.  The  tincture  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  best  form  of  administer* 
ing  digitalis,  when  the  remed)*  is  designed 
to  act  as  a  narcotic :  it  is  also  more  manage- 
aUe  in  its,  dose  and  more  uniform  in  its 
strength,  than  the  dried  leaves. 

Besides  its  narcotic  effects,  digitalis  acts 
as  one  of  the  most  ceriain  diuretics  in  dmp- 
sy,  apparently  from  its  power  of  promoting 
absorption.  It  has  frequently  succeedea 
where  the  other  diuretics  have  failed.  Dr. 
Withering  has  an  undoubted  cbim  to  tUs 
discovery;  and  the  numerous  cases  of 
dropsy  related  by  him,  and  other  practi- 
tioners of  established  reputation,  afford  in- 
contestable evidence  of  its  diuretic  powers, 
and  of  its  practicable  importance  in  the 
cure  of  those  disorders.  From  Dr.  Wi- 
thering^s  extensive  experience  of  the  use  of 
the  digitalis  in  dropsies,  he  has  been  able 
to  judge  of  its  success  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :— *•  It  seldom  succeeds  in  men 
of  great  natural  streps^,  of  tense  fibre,  of 
warm  skin,  of  florid  complexion,  or  in 
those  with  a  ti^^ht  and  cordy  pulse.  If 
the  belly  in  ascites  be  tense,  hard,  snd 
circumscribed,  or  the  limbs  in  anasarca 
solid  and  resisting,  we  have  but  little 
hope.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  pulse  be 
feeble,  or  intermitting,  the  countenance 
pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  cold,  the 
swollen   bell^  soft    and   fluctuating,   the 


diminishes  most  powerfully  the  actions  of    anasarcous  limbs  readily  pitting  under  the 


the  system ;  and  it  does  so  without  occa- 
sioning any  previous  excitement.  Even  in 
the  most  moderate  dose,  it  diminishes  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and,  in 
a  Ijvge  dose,  reduces  it  to  a  ^reat  extent, 
as  from  70  beats  to  40  or  35  m  a  minute, 
occasioning,  at  the  same  time,  vertigo,  in- 
distinct vision,  violent  and  durable  sick- 
ness, with  vomiting.  In  a  still  larger  quan- 
tity, it  induces  convulsions,  coldness  of  the 
body,  and  insensibility;  symptoms  which 
have  sometimes  termmated  fiitally.  Asa 
narcotic,  fox-glove  has  been  recommended 
in  epilepsy,  insanity,  and  in  some  acute  in- 
flammatory diseases.  LAtely  it  has  been 
very  extensively  employed  in  phthisis,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  which  it  produces  in 
tha^  disease,  are  probably  owing  to  its  nar- 
cotic power,  by  which  it  reduces  the  force 
of  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  and 
general  system.  It  is  lulministered  so  as 
to  produce  this  efiect  One  grain  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  or  ten  drops  of  the  satu- 
rated tincture,  nuy  be  given  night  and 
mornings  This  dose  is  increased  one  half 
every  second  day,  till  its  action  on  the  sys- 


pressure  of  the  finger,  we  may  expect  the 
diuretic  effects  to  follow  in  a  kindly  man- 
ner." Of  the  inferences  which  he  deduces, 
the  fourth  is,  "that  if  it  Migitalis)  fails, 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  any  other  me- 
dicine succeeding.*'  Although  the  digitalis 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  veiy 
powerful  diureUc,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  this  medicine  has  more 
frequently  failed  than  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected  from  a  comparison  of 
the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Withering^.  The 
dose  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  is  frcnoi 
one  to  three  grains  twice  a  day.  But  if  a 
liquid  medicine  be  preferred,  a  drachm  of 
the  dried  leaves  is  to  be  mfiised  for  four 
hours,  in  ludf  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  add- 
ing to  the  strained  liquor  an  ounce  of  any 
spirituous  water.  One  oimce  of  this  in- 
fusion, given  twice  a  day,  is  a  medium  dote. 
It  is  to  be  oontinu^  in  these  doses  till  it 
either  acts  upon  the  kidneys,  the  stomach, 
the  pulse,  (which  as  has  been  said,  it  has 
a  remarkable  power  of  lowering,)  or  the 
bowels. 
The  administration  of  this  remedy  re- 
Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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suifct  to  ht  eonflocted  with  nradi  ctnltioii. 
ItB  dfects  do  not  immeduttely  tppear; 
and  when  the  dows  are  too  frequent,  or 
too  quickly  Migmented,  its  acuon  k  con- 
centrated ao  as  to  produce  frequently  the 
most  violent  symptoms.  The  general  rules 
are,  to  benn  with  a  small  dose,  to  increase 
it  gradually,  till  the  action  is  apparent  on 
the  kidneys,  stomach,  intestines,  or  yascu- 
lar  system ;  and  immediately  suspendinr  its 
exhibition,  when  its  efi^ts  on  any  of  these 
pans  take  place. 

The  symptoms  arising  firom  too  large  a 
dose  of  digitalis  are,  extreme  sickness,  rer- 
tiigD,  indistinct  vision,  incessant  vomiiiiw, 
and  a  great  reduction  of  the  force  of  t£e 
circulation,  terminating  sometimes  in  syn- 
cope or  convubions.  They  are  reliered  by 
frequent  and  small  doses  of  opium,  brandy, 
aromatics,  and  strong  bitters,  and  by  abla- 
ter  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

Diomua.  (Prom  cftj^mt,  a  finger.) 
A  contraction  of  the  fingerjoint.  A  paro- 
nychia, or  whitlow,  or  other  sore  upon  the 
finger. 

DIGITUS.  (From  <%vr«,  to  direct)  A 
finger. 

UisTTUS  KAKus.  A  fingCT.  The  Jinger$ 
and  thumb  in  each  hand  consist  of  four- 
teen bones,  there  beiqg  three  to  each  Jiri' 
gtrg  they  are  a  little  convex  and  round 
towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  hollow 
and  plain  towards  the  palm,  except  the 
last,  where  the  nails  are.  The  order  of 
their  dispositions  is  called  first,  second, 
and  third  phalanx.  The  first  is  longer  than 
the  second,  and  the  second  longer  than  the 
third.  What  has  been  said  of  the  fingers, 
applies  to  the  toes  also. 

Disrrus  pkbis.  A  toe.  See  DigitttM  ma^ 
nm$. 

,  Die  LOSS  uv.  (From  /<c,  double,  and 
ykat^A,  a  tongue ;  so  called  because  above 
its  leaf  there  grows  a  lesser  leaf,  like  two 
tongues.)  The  lanrus  alexandrina.  Galen 
ipeaks  of  a  man  bom  with  two  tongues. 

DisTono.  (From  dignotco,  to  distin- 
gubh.)    See  Diagnodt. 

DiHjnuTOH.  (From  ^  and  a/^iut, 
blood.)  An  antidote  in  which  is  the  blood 
of  many  animals. 

DraALOT.  (From  Au,  and  «exc,  salt)  A 
idaster  prepared  with  salt  and  nitre,  adapt- 
ed to  foul  ulcers. 

Dunrxs.  (From  Z»f,  ^,  Heaven, 
tnd  «m7«,  to  fall :  i.  e,  fidling  as  rain.)  An 
epithet  applied  by  Hippochttes  to  semen, 
vhen  it  is  discharged  like  a  sudden  shower 
of  rain. 

DttATATio.  (From  dUatOt  to  enlarge.^ 
**i*taiioii,  or  enlargement.    Diastole. 

DlLATpR.  (From  dUato,  to  enlarge.) 
The  name  of  some  muscles  whose  office  is 
^  open  and  enlarge  parts. 

DOATORES   AI.AKVM  HASI.         ScC     LeVU- 

DoATORiuM,    (From  diiato,  to  eidaxge.) 
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A  sorgieil  im^rument  for  enlnKhig  any 
part     A  speculum  oris. 

Djff.     See  Jmthum. 

DILUENTS.  (DiUenHot  sc.  me^ea* 
metna  ;  firom  cftftis,  to  wash  away.)  Thote 
substances  which  increase  the  proportion 
of  flxiid  in  the  blood.  It  b  evident  that 
this  must  be  done  by  wateiy  liquors.  Wa* 
ter  is  indeed,  properly  speakbg,  the  only 
diluent.  Various  addhions  are  made  to  it, 
to  render  it  pleasant,  and  fi^uently  to 
give  it  a  slightly  demulcent  quality.  But 
these  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  re* 
quire  to  be  noticed,  or  to  be  classed  as  me- 
dicines. 

Diluents  are  merely  secondary  remedies. 
They  are  given  in  acute  inflammatory  dis« 
eases,  to  iMsen  the  stimulant  qiulity  of  the 
Uood.  They  are  used  to  promote  the  ac- 
tion of  diuretics  in  dropsy,  and  to  fiivour 
the  operation  of  sweating. 

DuncA.  (From  ^ot,  giddiness.)  Medi- 
cines which  relieve  a  giddiness. 

Dnios.  (From  Stmt,  to  turn  round.)  A 
vertigo,  or  giddiness. 

Diocmxs.    The  name  of  a  lozenge. 

DioBos.  (From  i'm,  and  Uht,  the  way 
through.)    Evacuation  by  stool. 

DtwiAHTias.  (From  ^  and  ctmrBtc,  the 
flower  of  tlie  vine.)  A  remedy  said  to  be 
good  fi)r  choletii  morbus,  in  which  was  the 
flower  of  the  vine-tree. 

DioemTs.  (From  /imm,  to  persecute.) 
A  distressing  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Diomrsiscus  (From  ^lotv^or,  Bacchus, 
was  of  old  represented  as  having  homs.]^ 
Certain  bony  excrescences,  near  the  tem- 
pVes,  were  called  dionysisci. 

DioiTTsoHTMraAs.  (From  ^ona^,  Bac- 
chus, and  n/fc^ec,  a  n3rmph.)  A  heih  which, 
if  bruised,  smells  of  wine,  and  yet  insists 
dnmkenness. 

DiATonuM.  (From  ^  and  on^  au- 
tumnal fruits.)  A  medicine  composed  of 
ripe  frvjXB  for  qoincy. 

DioFTBA.  (From  i't^jrJcfdeu,  to  see 
through.)  Dioptron,  Speculum  ani  oris, 
or  uteri.    Also  the  lapis  specularis. 

DiopTRtcA.  (From  Jhjrfojuuu,  to  see 
timmgb.)  Dioptrics,  or  doctrine  of  the 
refraction  of  ligfbt 

DiopFBisHus.  (From  JioTrlofjuUf  to  see 
through.)  Dilatation  of  any  natural  passage. 

DiOROBtrv.  (From  ^m,  and  off£ot,  a 
vetch.)  A  medicine,  in  the  compositicm  of 
which  there  are  vetches. 

DioBRHOsis.  (From  Ju,  and  o^^e;,  the 
serum.)  Dioront.  A  dissolved  state  of 
the  blood.  A  conversion  of  the  humours 
into  serum  and  water. 

Dio RTHBosis.  (From  ^>of9{M»»  to  direct) 
The  reduction  of  a  fincture. 

DIOSCOREA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Dioscorides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Dim- 
da.    Order,  Hexandria. 

DK.SCOB.A  AUW,,g.,*yj^I^QOgle 
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DiOSCORSA    BATIVA.       ScC  FflWI. 

Dioscuri,  (i-  ^-  Am(  Kupct,  the  sons  of 
Jupiter,  or  Castor  and  Pollux.)  The  paro- 
tidti  were  so  named  from  their  twiu-like 
equiiUty  ii)  shap*-  and  position. 

DiospTBoB  LOTUS.  See  Indian  date 
plum. 

DioxELJBUK.  (From  /ict  o|uc,  acid,  and 
a;uuov,  oil.)  A  medicine  composed  of  oil 
and  vin^^kr. 

Dioxos.  (Prom  JW,  and  e|oct  acid.)  A 
collyrium  composed  ci.iefl}  ^.t  vinegar. 

DiTLisiAsvus.  (From  /mtaom,  to  dou- 
ble.)   The  re-exacerbutio»  M  a  di  .ea:*e. 

DIPLOE.  (From  S'nrkom,  io  double.) 
MedttuUidm,  The  sponj^y  aubstiuice  be- 
tween the*  two  tables  ot  tae  akull. 

DIPLOPIA.  (From  ^irxo;,  double,  and 
9trrc/juu,  to  «ee.)  Fitttf  dupUcatut.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  in  wbich  the  person  seeti 
an  object  double  or  triple.  Dr.  Cullen 
makes  it  a  variety  of  the  second  specie:*  of 
pieudoblepsisy  which  he  Cklls  mutaiis,  in 
which  objects  appear  changed  from  what 
they  really  are:  and  the  disease  vanes  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  the  remote  cause. 

DiPHous.  (From  hs^  twice,  and  «vm>,  to 
hxeathe.)  An  epithet  for  wounds  which 
are  perforated  quite  through^  and  admit 
the  air  at  both  ends. 

DIPSACUS.  (From  Jit^  th'vst;  so 
call^  from  the  concave  situation  of  its 
leaves,  wbich  hold  water,  by  which  the 
thirst  of  the  traveller  may  be  relieved.) 
DuiftoocuiB. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,^  St/ngeneda,  Or- 
dtr,  Pobfganda.    The  teasel 

3.  A  diabetes,  from  the  cootanual  thirst 
attending  it. 

DipiBEKUM.  (From  ft/t,  twice,  and  mf^w, 
a  berry.)  A  beny,  or  kernel:  a  probe 
with  two  buttons* 

DiPTRirBs.  (From  ik,  twice,  and  jw^, 
fire.)  Dipyrot*  An  epithet  given  by  Hip. 
pocrates  to  bread  twice  baked,  and  wbich 
lie  recommended  in  dropsies, 

DIRECTOR.  (From  dirigot  to  direct) 
A  hollow  instrument  for  |^idu^  an  incisor- 
knife;  also  ihe  name  of  a  muscle  which 
lifts  up  the  penis. 

DiBBCTOBBS  PEBis.  (From  dirigOp  to  di- 
rect)   The  same  as  erectores  penis. 

DiBiKGA.  A  name,  in  the  isle  of  Java, 
for  the  cidamus  aromaticus. 

DiscEssus.  (From  dtMcedo,  to  depart) 
The  sepuration  of  any  two  bodies,  before 
united  by  chymical  c^ration. 

DisciFORKis.  (From  ditcut,  a  quoit, 
and  forma,  likeness.)  Resembling  a  disk, 
or  quoit,  in  shape.  It  is  applied  to  the 
knee-pan. 

DiscoiDss.  (From  ^/qwc,  a  quoit)  Re- 
sembling a  disk,  or  quoii,  in  shape.  It  is 
applied  to  thechryslalline  humour  of  the  eye. 

DiscBivBB.  A  small  roller.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  diaphragm. 
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DOCUTIKirrS.  (J)Ueuiimtia,  ac  «s- 
dicamenta  /  from  ducutio,  to  make  in 
pieceb.)  Ducu*oria,  Diachytica,  A  term 
m  surgery  applied  to  those  substances 
which  possess  a  power  of  repelling  or  re- 
solving tumours. 

DISblASE.  Morbm,  Any  alteiation  from 
a  parted  state  of  health  is  a  disease.  A 
disease  is  variously  termed :  when  it  per- 
vades  the  whole  system,  and  docb  not  de- 
pend on  any  other  disease,  as  an  mflam- 
mator>  fever,  for  instance,  it.  is  called  a 
general  di»eaee,  to  distinguish  it  from  in- 
flaromatiun  of  the  eye,  or  any  other  vis- 
cus,  which  is  a  portiid  or  Ucal  one :  and 
when  it  does  not  depend  on  another  dis- 
ease, it  is  termed  an  idiopathic  dieeaee, 
which  niav  be  either  general  or  partial,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  eymptomaiie  affection^ 
Which  depaids  upon  another  disease,  and 
is  produced  oy  coi;sent  of  parts.  See  also 
Endemic^  Epidemic,  Sporatkct  &c. 

DISLOCATION.  (From  dialoco,  to  put 
out  ut*  place.)  Luxation.  The  secession 
of  a  bone  of  a  moveable  ariicuUtion  from 
its  natural  cavity. 

DISPENSARY.  (Diipenearium,  from 
ditpcTido,  to  distribute.)  The  shop,  or 
place,  in  which  medicines  are  prepared. 
Also  the  name  of  an  institution,  in  which 
the  poor  are  supplied  with  medicines  and 
advice. 

DISPENSATORY.  (DUpensatorium  g 
from  ditpendo,  to  disti-ibnte.)  Antidotari' 
urn,  A  book  which  treats  of  the  composi- 
tioii  of  medicines. 

DISSEC HON.  (From  duteco,  to  cut 
asiuider.)  The  cutting  to  pieces  of  any 
part  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  for  the 
purpose  of  exmining  its  structure. 

DissBrruM.  (From  di»eepio,  to  inclose 
round.)  The  diaphragm,  or  membrane, 
which  dtvides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  fsom 
the  abdomen. 

DissoLvisTTiA.  (From  ditKlvo,  to  loosen.) 
Medicines  which  loosen  and  dissolve  moiv 
bid  concretions  in  the  body.  In  cbymistiy 
it  means  menstrua. 

DiasoLUTUi.  (From  di$eoho,  to  loosen.) 
Loose.  An  epithet  applied  to  Uie  dysen- 
tery, or  morbus  dissolutus. 

DisTBHTio.  (From  dittendo,  to  stretch 
out)  Distention,  or  diUtation.  A  con- 
vulsion 

DisncHiA.    See  DitUchiam. 

DISTICHIASIS.  (From  iTittixm:  from 
JW,  double,  and  rr;t^,  a  row.)  JHttichia" 
ne.  Dittichia.  A  disease  of  the  ejelash, 
in  which  there  is  a  double  row  of  hairs,  the 
one  row  growing  outwards,  the  other  in- 
wards towards  the  eye. 

DISTILLATION.  fFrom  dietillo,  to 
drop  little  by  little.)  AUacta.  Catattag* 
mot.  A  chymical  process,  very  similar  to 
evaporation,  instituted  to  sepMirate  the  vo- 
latile from  the  fixed  principles  by  means  of 
heat  DistilUtory  vessels  are  either  alem- 
Ucs  or  retorts ;  the  former  oonslst  of  an 
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infeiior  vessel,  called  a  cucurbit,  designed 
to  contain  the  matter  to  be  examined,  and 
having  an  upper  part  fised  to  it,  called  the 
capital,  or  head.  In  this  last,  the  vapours 
are  condensed  by  the  contact  of  the  sur- 
Ttmndtng  air,  or,  in  other  cases^  by  the 
assistance  of  cold  water  surrounding  the 
head*  and  contained  in  a  vessel  called  the 
refrigeratory.  From  the  lower  part  of  the 
capital  proceeds  a  tube,  called  the  nose, 
beak,  or  spout,  through  which  the  vapours, 
after  condensation,  «re,  by  a  proper  figure 
of  the  capital,  made  to  flow  into  a  vessel 
called  the  receiver,  which  is  usually  spheri- 
cal. These  receivers  have  different  names, 
according  to  their  figure,  being  called  mat- 
trasses,  balloons,  8cc.  Retorts  are  a  kind 
of  bottle  of  glass,  pottery,  or  metal,  the  bot- 
tom being  spherical,  and  the  upper  part 
gradually  diminishing  into  a  neck,  which  is 
turned  on  one  side. 

DISTORTION.  (From  tUttorgueo^  to 
wrest  aside.)  Dittortio.  A  term  applied 
to  the  eyeSf  when  a  person  seems  to  turn 
them  from  the  object  he  would  look  at,  and' 
is  then  called  squintin|^,  or  strabismus.  It 
also  signifies  the  bending  of  a  bone  preter- 
naturally  to  one  side;  as  distortion  of  the 
spine,  or  vertebne. 

DisTOBTOB.  (From  dutorqueo,  to  wrest 
aside.)  A  muscle,  whose  office  is  to  draw 
the  mouth  awry. 

DisTOBTOR  omis.  (From  dutorqueo^ 
to  wrest  aside.)  The  zygomaticus  mi- 
nor. 

DisTRTCHiASTs.    See  DkHefdatU. 

Di sTBix.  (From  J'lf,  double,  and  ^,  the 
hair.)  A  disease  of  the  hair,  when  it  splits 
and  divides  at  the  end. 

Dittander.    See  Nasturtium  horteme. 

XHttamfy  hattard.  See  Dictamnus  aU 
cut. 

•    Dittany  of  Crete.     See  IHctamnut  creti- 
bus. 

Dittany^  white.    See  Dictammts  albus. 

DIURESIS.  (From  /lo,  through,  and  *«s 
tt&fiow.)  An  increaRcd  secretion  of  urine. 
It  is  also  applied  to  n  diabetes- 

DIURETICS.  (Diuretica,  sc.  mediea- 
menta^  ^atftnout :  from  ^n^no-tft  a  drscharpe 
of  urine.)  Those  medicines  or  substances 
are  so  called  which,  when  taken  internally, 
atigment  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  kidneys. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  an  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced'by  an)'  substance  capable  of  stimu- 
lating the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys. 
All  the  saline  diuretics  seem  to  act  in  this 
manner.  They  are  received  into  the  circu- 
lation ;  and  passing  oflT  tvnh  -the  urine,  sti- 
mulate the  vessels,  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity secreted. 

There  are  other  diitretics,  the  eflTect  of 
whioh>  appears  not  to  arise  from  direct  ap- 
plication, but  from  an  action  excited  m 
the  stmnach,  and  propagated  by  nervous 
communication  to  the  secreting  urinary 
ell.    Hiediufetio  operstion  of  squHl^ 


and  several  other  vegetables,  appears  to  be 
of  this  kind. 

There  is  still,  perhaps,  another  mode  in 
which  certain  substances  produce  a  diu- 
retic effect ;  that  is,  by  promoting  absorp- 
tion. When  ft  large  quantity  of  watery 
fluid  is  introduced  into  the  circulating 
mass,  it  'stimulates  the  secreting  vessels  of 
the  kidneys,  and  is  carried  off  by  urine. 
If,  therefore,  absorption  be  promoted, 
and  if  a  portion  of  serous  fluid,  perhaps 
previously  effysed,  be  taken  up,  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys  wiU  be 
increased.  In  this  way  digitalis  seems  to 
act :  its  diuretic  effect,  it  has  been  said,  b 
greater  when  exhibited  in  dropsy  than  it  is 
m  health. 

On  the  same  principle,  (the  effect  arismg 
from  stimulating  the  absorbent  system,) 
may  probably  be  explained  the  utility  of 
mercury  in  promoting  the  action  of  several 
diuretics. 

The  action  of  these  remedies  is  promoted 
by  drinking  freely  of  mild  diluenis-  It  is 
also  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  surface 
of  the  body.  If  external  heat  be  applied, 
diuresis  is  fi*equently  prevented,  and  dia- 
phoresis produced.  Hence  the  doses  of 
them  should  be  given  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  the  patient,  if  possible,  be  kept  out 
of  bed. 

The  direct  cifects  of  ditiretics  are  sufli- 
ciently  evident.  They  discliarge  the  wa- 
tery part  of  the  blood;  and,  by  that  dis- 
charge, they  indirectly  promote  absorption 
over  the  whole  system. 

Dropsy  is  the  disease  in  which  they  are 
pmcipally  employed ;  and  when  they  can 
be  brought  to  act,  ihe  disease  is  removed 
with  less  injury  to  the  patient  than  it  can 
be  by  exciting  any  other  evacuation.  Their 
success  is  very  precarious,  the  most  power- 
ful often  falling ;  and,  as  the  disease  is  so 
frequently  connected  with  organic  affec- 
tion, even  the  removal  of  the  effused  fluid, 
when  it  takes  place,  only  palliates  without 
effecting  a  ciu«. 

Diuretics  have  been  likewise  occasionally 
used  in  calculous  affections,  in  gonorrhoea^ 
and  with  a  view  of  diminishing  plethora,  or 
checking  profuse  perspiration. 

Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Me- 
dica,  classes  the  super-tartrite  of  potash,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  or 
nitre,  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  crude 
salammoniac,  potash,  and  the  acetate  of 
potash,  or  kali  acetatum,  among  the  safine 
diuretics ;  and  selects  the  following  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom  :-^scilla  maritima, 
(Kgitalis  purpurea,  nicotinna  tabacum,  so- 
lanum  duicamara,lacluca  virosa,  colchicum 
autumnale,  gratiola  officinalis,  spartium 
8Coparium,juniperus  communis,  copaifera 
officinalis,  pinus  balsamea,  and  pinus  larix ; 
and  the  lytta  vesicaloria  firom  the  ardmal 
kh^om. 
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CoUen  tayi,  the  diuretic  vegettUet 
tioned  by  writers  are  of  rcpy  little  power, 
and  are  employed  with  very  little  tucoess. 
Of  the  umbelutae,  the  medicinal  power  re- 
aides  eapecialty  in  their  seeds ;  but  he  ne- 
ver found  any  of  them  very  efficacious. 
The  semen  dauci  s^lvestris  has  been  coi&- 
mended  as  a  diuretic ;  but  its  powers  as 
such  are  not  very  remarkable.  In  like 
manner  some  of  the  pianta  MteiUua  have 
been  commended  as  diuretics;  but  none 
of  them  deserve  our  notice,  except  the  r»- 
hia  tmetorum,  the  root  of  i^bich  passes  so 
much  by  the  kidneys  as  to  ^ive  its  colour 
to  the  urine.  Hence  it  may  ftiriy  be  sup- 
posed to  stimulate  the  secretories;  but 
Dr.  Cullpn  found  its  diuretic  powers  did 
not  always  appear,  and  never  to  any  con 
siderable  degree ;  and  as  in  brute  animals 
it  has  always  appeared  hurtAil  to  the  sjrs- 
tem,  he  does  not  think  it  fit  to  be  employed 
to  any  extent  in  human  diseases.  The  bar- 
dana,  litho^>ermum,  ononis,  asparagus, 
enula  campana,  are  all  substances  which 
seem  to  pass,  in  some  measure,  by  the  kid- 
neys ;  but  their  diuretic  powers  are  hardly 
worh  notice. 

Tue  prmcipal  articles  included  by  Dr. 
Ciilicii,  tn  his  catalogue  of  diuretics,  are 
dulcamark,  digitalis,  scilla ;  some  of  the 
alliaciz  and  :«iiiqu083e  ;  the  balsams  and  le- 
sins ;  cantharldes,  and  the  diuretic  salts. 

Diva^o&ATXO.    Evaporation. 

Di  vABiCATiozr.  The  crossing  of  any  two 
things  ;  thus  when  the  muscular  or  tendin- 
ous  fibres  intersect  each  other  at  the  dif- 
ferent anglt>s,  they  are  said  to  divaricate. 

DiVERs^iRnni.  (Prom  drvernr,  to  resort 
to.)    Thf  receptaculum  chyli, 

DIVEIiTICULUM.  A  mal-formntion 
or  diseased  appearance  of  a  part,  in 
which  a  portion  g^oes  out  of  the  regular 
course ;  and  thereby  forms  a  diverticti^ 
lum,  or  deviation  from  the  usual  course. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  the  alimentary 
canal 

DivKRTiccJLUM  xucKiT.  Thc  Opening 
through  which  the  round  ligaments  of  the 
uterus  pass.  Nuck  asserted  that  it  re- 
hiained  open  a  long  time  after  birth;  to 
these  openings  he  gave  the  name  ofdrverti- 
cula. 

Dr?iNT7S.  A  pompous  epithet  of  many 
compositions,  from  their  supposed  excel- 
lence. 

DivuLSio.  (From  dtveilo,  to  pull  asun- 
der.) Urine,  with  a  ragged  and  uneven 
sediment. 

DociMAsnc  ABT.  •^rt  doctnuutico.  The 
art  of  examining  fossils,  in  order  to  disco- 
ver what  metals,  &c.  they  contain* 

Dock-crcsaet,    See  Lamptana* 

Dock,  §our.    See  Jlcetota. 

Dock,  rooter.    See  Hydrolapathum. 

Dodder  of  thyme.     See  Epitfijfmum, 

DoDECADACTTLUs.  (From  ibhKA^  twdve^ 
fid  iiuClvhfK,  a  finger;    to  named,   be. 


came  Iti  length  ia  about  the  fatcadtli  of 
twelve  fingers.)  The  duodenum,  an  in> 
testine  so  caUcd.  it  must  be  observed, 
that  at  tlie  time  this  name  was  given,  ana- 
tomy consisted  in  the  dissection  ot  brutes  i  - 
and  the  length  Wks  theretore  probably  ad^ 
judged  from  ihe  g^t  of  some  animal,  and 
not  oi  man. 

DooscAPHABKACVM.  (Ffom ^aut,  twclvc^ 
and  fvgttfiCMr,  a  roedicine.]^  An  ointment 
consisting  oi'  twelve  ingredients,  for  which 
reason  it  was  called  the  omtment  of  ths 
twelve  apostles. 

DoDioATasoN.  (From  /s^Wte,  twelve^ 
and  lAnfjUf  to  put.)  An  antidote  consisting' 
of  t>velve  simples. 

Dog'rote.  See  Cynotbatut, 
.  Dott's  BAjrs,  STaiAN.  This  plant.  A** 
clepias  Sjfriaca  of  LiiuiKUs,  is  particular^ 
ly  poisonous  to  dogs,  and  alsoto  the  hu- 
man species.  Boihng  appears,  to  d^iroy 
the  poison  in  the  young  shoots,  which  are 
then  said  to  be  esculent,  and  flavoured  likt 
asparagus. 

Da^s-^rrats.    See  Oramen  ctmmum, 

Dog'9  mercury.     See  Lynoerambe. 

Dojf'tttiee.    See  ikUyrion. 

DOGMA.  (From  ^0^  to  be  of  opinion.) 
An  opinion  founded  on  roann  and  experts 
ence. 

DOUCHOS.  (From  Um^oc^  long :  sn 
called  fi  om  its  long  shape.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Chiss,  Diadelphia,    Osder,  Decandria. 

2.  The  phamucopceial  name  of  the  cow* 
hage.  DoUchot  fimriem  of  Linnau>  >-vs&- 
biUi,  legundrddui  racemonst  vaiouiU  tub' 
carinatU  hirtU^  peduncuUa  temU  The 
pods  of  this  plant  are  covered  with  sharp 
hairs  which  are  the  parts  employed  me- 
dicinally in  form  of  electuaiy,  as  anthel- 
mintics. The  manner  in  which  these  hairy 
■piculae  act,  seems  to  be  purely  mechani- 
cal :  for  neither  the  tincture,  nor  the  de- 
coction* possess  the  least  anthelmintic 
power. 

DoLicHOs  sojA.  The  plant  which  wSh 
fords  the  soy.  It  is  much  cultivated  in 
Japan,  wliere  it  is  called  daidtu  .*  and  where 
the  pods  supply  tlieir  kitcltens  for  various 
purposes  ;  but  tlie  two  principal  are,  with 
a  sort  of  butter,  termed  in»to,  and  a  pickle 
called  tooju, 

DoLicHus  pRURixirs.  The  systematic 
name  of  ihecowhug^.     See  DoUchos, 

DoLOR  FACIEI.    See  Tic  Doloureux. 

Doi.ouaKux  TIC.    See  Tic  doloureux. 

DoBoMicvM.  (From  dorens^  Arab  ) 
lieopard's  bane.    See  Jlmica. 

DoaoFicvx  OERXAiaouii.  See  «ir- 
rdca. 

DoBOKicvM  PAB9AU Aliens.  The  lyste- 
matic  name  of  the  Itjman  leopard's  bancb 
See  Dorcmcum  romanum. 

DoaoniouH  bomawm.  Roman  leo* 
pard's  bane.  Dertmeum  pardUmmehee  t  fo^ 
UiM  cordatie,  obiMiig  denHcukUii  /  radkak* 
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hun  petuiaUs  f  cauUnu  ampleaictmHbut,  of 
Linnaeus^  The  root  of  this  plant,  if  given 
In  a  full  dose,  possesses  poisonous  proper- 
ties ;  but  instances  are  related  of  its  efBca« 
cy  in  epileptical  and  other  nervous  diseases. 

DORSAL .     Belonging  to  the  back, 

DousALKS  NSBVT.  The  nerves  which  pass 
out  from  the  vertebra  of  the  back. 

DoRSi  SPfiTALis.    See  Spinalis  dorn. 

DORSTENIA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Dorsten.)    A  name  of  the  contrayerva. 

DoBSTEitiA  Dbakbva.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  contrayerva. 

DoBsTEHiA  UousTOMii.  See  Contra' 
yerva, 

DoTHiEsl    A  name  for  furunculus. 

DovxRi  FULVis.  See  Pulvit  ipecacu^ 
anhuB  compoaitus. 

bove's/oot.   The  geranium  columbinum. 

DRAB  A.  (From  J^d^o-m,  to  seize;  so 
called  from  its  sudden  effect  upon  the  nose 
of  those  who  eat  it.)    . 

1.  The  mime  of  a  genuB  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Chiss,  Tetratfynamia, 
Order,  SiHculoseu 

2.  A  name  of  the  lepiduim,  or  Arabian 
mustard,  and  Turkey  cresses. 

Draco  stivbstris.    See  Piarmica, 

DRACOCEPHALUM.  TFrbm  J^x^» 
a  drag^,  and  m^ouut,  a  head.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  linnaean  sys« 
tern.  Class,  Diifynanda,  Order,  GynnoM- 
PtTvnam, 

Dragockphalum  cAVARiEirsB.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  balm  of  Gilead.  See 
Moldavica, 

Dracohis  SAiroDis.  See  Sauguit  dra^ 
osnM. 

Dracostium.  (From  ^oLxoff  a  dra- 
gon ;  so  called  because  its  roots  resemble 
a  dragon's  tail.)  DracuncuUu  potyphylbts, 
ColuMna  dracontia,  Erva  de  Sonata  Mti- 
rta.  Giganu  aerpentaria,  Arum  polyphyU 
lum.  Dragon's  wort.  Many-leaved  arum<- 
This  plant  is  the  Jlrum  dracunculm  of  Lin* 
lueas.  Its  roots  and  leaves  are  extremely 
acrimonious,  more  so  than  the  arum  macu- 
latum,  with  which  it  agrees  in  medicinal 
virtues. 

DRACUNCULUS*  (From  (Tmjmf,  a 
serpent.)  The  Guinea  worm  ;  called  also 
vermiculus  capillaris.  These  aninudcules 
are  common  in  both  Indies,  in  most  parts 
of  Africa,  occasionally  at  Ganoa,  and  other 
hot  countries.  These  worms  resemble  the 
common  worm,  but  are  much  lai^fer; 
commonly  ibund  in  the  legs,  but  sometimes 
in  the  muscular  part  of  the  arms.  They 
principally  affect  children,  and  their  gene- 
ration is  not  unlike  that  of  the  broad 
worms  of  the  belly,  hence  their  name 
tape-worm.  While  thev  move  under  the 
akin,  they  create  no  trouble :  but,  in  length 
of  time,  the  place  near  the  dracunculus 
suppurates,  and  the  animal  puts  forth  its 
head.  If  it  be  drawn,  it  excites  conside- 
rable uneasiness  especially  if  drawn  so 
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forcibly  as  to  break  it ;  for  the  part  left 
within  creates  intolerable  pain.  These 
worms  are  of  difl'erent  lengths.  In  the 
£din.  Med.  Essays,  mention  is  made  of 
one  that  was  three  yards  and  a  half  in 
length. 

Dragacartha.     See  Tragaeantha. 

Drasrantgum,     See  Tragacantha, 

DragQtCt  blood.     See  Sanguio  draconis. 

Dra^n*9  Toort,    .See  Dracontium, 

Draxena.     See  Contrayerva, 

DRASTICA.  (  Draotica,  sc.  medicament 
ta  J)^eLT*rtxoCf  active,  brisk;  from  ^^ut,  to 
effect.) '  A  term  generally  applied  to  those 
medicines  which  are  very  violent  in  their 
action  ;  thus,  drastic  purges,  emetics,  &c 

Drksdsnbis  pulvis.  An  oleo  saccha* 
rum,  containing  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Droma.  The  name  of  a  plaster  de« 
scribed  by  Myrepsus. 

Drofacismvs.  (From  /jjrj*,  to  remove.) 
Dropax.  A  stimulant  plaster  of  pitch, 
wax,  &c.  to  take  off  hair. 

Dropax.     See  Dropacirmuo, 

DROPSY.  A  collection  of  a  serous  fluid 
in  the  cellular  membrane ;  in  the  vifcera 
and  the  circtmiscribed  cavities  of  the 
body.  See  Aicitep^  yfHaaarca,  ^droce- 
phahiB,  Hydrothorax,  hydrocele, 

Drepty  of  the  deify.    See  Aocttee. 

Dropey  of  the  brain.    See  Bydrocephahu, 

Drop9y  of  the  cellular  membrane.  See 
Anaoarca.* 

Dropey  rf  the  theot.     See  ffydrothorax. 

Dropsy  of  the  ovaria.     See  Ascites^ 

Dropsy  testicle.    See  Hydrocele. 

Droprwort.  See  (Enanthe^  and  FiUpen- 
dula. 

Dropwort  hemlock.     See  (Enantlte, 

Dreprwort  water.     Sec  (Enattthe. 

DROSCRA.  (From  Jj^e^^  dewy ;  Which 
u  firom  ^^ocof,  dew  ;  drops  hanging  on  the 
leaves  like  dew.)  The  name,  of  a  genus 
-of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria,    Order,  Hexagynia.  Sun-dew. 

Dbosbra  ROTVNiiirouA.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  sun^lew.    See  Ros  soUs. 

Drosiobotahum.  (From  (T^otf-oc,  dew,  and 
fioltufn,  a  herb ;  so  called  from  its  being  co- 
vered with  an  aromatic  dew.)  The  herb 
betony.    See  Betonica. 

Drosoxeli.  (From  1^^*00-0,  dew,  and  /uix/, 
honey.)    Honey-dew.    Manna. 

Dry  belly  ach.    See   Colica  pictonum, 

DUCTILITY.  A  property  by  which 
bodies  are  dilated  by  repeated  or  con- 
tinued pressure.    It  is  peculiar  to  metals. 

Ducts,  biHary.    See  Biliary  ducts. 

DUCTUS  ARTERIOSUS.  A  great  in- 
oscidation  found  only  in  the  foetus,  and  ve<> 
ry  yoiing  ch'ddren,  betwixt  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  aorta.  In  adults  it  is 
closed  up. 

DUCTUS  AD  NASUM.  See  Canalis 
nasalis, 

Ducnrs  Avmis  PHLATiirus,    The  eusta- 
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Ductus  buiibis.    See  Choledochut  tbtc- 

'"mJCTUg  COMMUNIS.  CHOLEDO- 
CHUS.    See  Choledochut  ductut. 

DUCTUS  HEPATICUS.  See  Hepatic 
duct. 

DUCTUS  LACHBYMAUS.  See  Lack- 
rymai  duett. 

DUCTUS  LACTIFERL  Ductu$  ga^ 
tactoferi.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  gfiui- 
dular  substance  composin|jf  the  iemale 
breast.  The  milk  pastes  along  these  ducts 
to  the  nipple. 

DUCTUS  PANCREATICUS.  The  pan- 
creatic duct.  It  is  white  and  small,  and 
arises  from  the  sharp  extremity  of  thp 
pancreas  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
glartd  towards  tl)e  duodenum,  into  which 
It  pours  its  contents  by  an  opening  common 
to  it  and  the  ducttt*  communit  choiedochus. 

DUCTUS  SAUVALES.  The  excre- 
tory ducts  of"  the  salivary  glands,  which 
convey  the  siliva  into  the  mouth. 

DUCTUS  STENONIS.  The  Stenoni- 
an  duct,  which  was  so  called  after  its  dis- 
coverer Steno,  It  arises  from  all  the  small 
excretory  ducts  of  the  parotid  g^and,  and 
passes  transversely  over  the  masseter  mus- 
cle, penetrates  the  buccinator,  and  opens 
into  the  mouth. 

DUCTUS  THORACICUS.  See  Thora- 
cic duct. 

DUCTUS  VEN08US.  When  the  vena 
cava  passes  the  liver  in  the  foetus,  it  sends 
off  the  ductus  venosus  which  communicates 
with  the  sinus  of  the  vena  portx  ;  but,  in 
adults,  becomes  a  flat  ligament. 

DUCTUS  WARTHONIANUS.  The 
excretory  duct  of  the  maxillary  glands ;  so 
named  after  its  discoverer. 

DuLGACiDUM.  (From  dulcis,  sweet, 
and  addut,  sour. )  An  oxymel.  A  medi- 
cine composed  of  a  sweet  and  sour  ingre- 
dient; 

DULCAMARA.  (Prom  dulcist  sweet, 
and  amartut  bitter*)  Salanum  tcanderu, 
Olycypicrot^  wve  amaraduicia.  Soianum  A^- 
notum*  2T^p^»of  of  Tlieophrastes.  Woody 
nightshade.  Soianum  dulcamara  of  Lin- 
ncus  z-^caule  inermi  frutetcente  Jlexuow^ 
foUit  9ttperiorihu9  haHatit  racemit  cymoms. 
The  roots  and  stulks  of  this  nightshade, 
upon  being  chewed,  first  cause  a  sensation 
of  bitterness,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a 
considerable  degree  of  sweetness ;  and 
hence  the  plant  obtained  the  name  of  bit- 
tersweet. The  berries  have  not  yet  been 
applied  to  medical  use ;  they  seem  to  act 
powerfully  upon  the  prime  vix,  exciting 
violent  vomitmg  and  purging.  Tliirty  of 
tiiem  were  given  to  a  dog,  which  soon  be- 
came mad,  and  died  in  the  space  of  three 
houss  i  and,  upon  opening  his  stomach,  the 
berries  were  discovered  to  have  undergone 
no  change  by  the  powers  of  digestion  ; 
there  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  of  the 
deleterious  effects  of  these  berries :  and, 
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as  they  ire  ytrj  common  in  the  hedget, 
and  may  be  easily  mistaken,  by  children, 
for  red  currants,  which  they  somewhat  re* 
semble,  this  circumstance  is  the  more  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  stlpites,  or  vounrer 
branches,  are  directed  for  use  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Pbarm.  and  they  may  be  employed 
either  fresh  or  dried,  making  a  proportion- 
Ate  allowance  in  the  dose  of  the  latter  for 
some  diminution  of  its  powers  by  drying. 
In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  the 
sensible  qualities  of  the  plant  are  said  to 
be  the  strongest;  and,  on  this  account, 
it  should  be  gathered  in  autumn  rather  than 
spring.  Dulcamara  does  not  manifest 
those  narcotic  qualities  which  are  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  nightshades ;  it  is» 
however,  very  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
medicine  of  considerable  efficacy.  Mur- 
ray says  it  promcHM  all  the  secretions ; 
Haller  observes,  {bat  it  partakes  of  the 
milder  powers  of  the  nightshade  joined  Xo 
a  resolvent  and  saponaceous  quality  ;  and 
the  opinion  of  Beigius  seems  to  ccnncide 
with  that  of  Murray  :— «  Vii-tus  :  pellens 
urinam,  sudorem,  menses,  lochia,  sputa; 
mundifilcans.'*  The  diseases  in  which  we 
find  it  recommended  by  different  authors, 
are  extremely  various ;  but  Bergius  con- 
fines its  use  to  rheumatism,  retentio  men- 
sium,  et  loclMonim.  Dulcamara  appears 
also  by  the  experiments  of  Razoux  and 
others,  to  have  been  osed  with  advantage 
in  some  obstinate  cutaneous  affections. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  <*  We  have  employed  only 
the  stlpites,  or  slender  twigs  of  thu  shrub, 
but  as  we  have  collected  Siem,  they  come 
out  very  unequal,  some  parcels  of  them  be- 
ing very  mild  and  inert,  and  others  of  them 
considerably  acrtd.  In  the  latter  state, 
we  have  employed  m  decoction  of  them  in 
the  cure  of  rheumatism,  sometimes  with 
advantage,  but  at  other  times  without  any 
effect.  Though  the  dulcamara  is  here  in* 
serted  in  the  catalogue  of  diuretics,  it  has  ~ 
never  appeared  to  us  as  powerful  in  this 
way ;  for,  in  all  the  trials  made  here,  it  has 
hardly  ever  been  observed  to  be  In  any 
measure  diuretic.**  This  plant  is  gene- 
rally given  in  decoction,  or  infusion,  and 
to  prevent  its  exciting  nausea,  it  is  ordered 
to  be  diluted  with  mnk,  and  to  begin  with 
small  doses,  as  large  doses  have  bem  found 
to  produce  very  dangerous  symptoms. 
Razoux  directs  ^  following :  ^  Stipitum 
dulcam.  rec.  drac  ss  in  aquK  font.  unc.  16 
coquaiur  ad  unc  8.  This  was  takea 
in  the  dose  of  three  or  tour  drachms^ 
diluted  with  an  equid  quantity  of  milk, 
every  four  hours.  Linncus  directs  two 
drachms,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  stl- 
pites, to  be  infused  half  an  hour  in  boiling 
water,  and  then  to  be  boiled  ten  minutes; 
and  of  this  decoction  he  gives  two  tea-cups 
full  morning  and  evening.  For  the  fbfmula 
of  .this  plant  according  to  the  London 
Pbarm.  see  Decoctum  dMleamar^. 
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DuMff  dniPi,    See  A$$afmtida. 

Duo.  {titm^  two.^  Some  compotitions 
Gontttting  of  two  ingredientB,  are  distm- 
guiihed  by  this  term,  as  pilulac  ex  duobus. 

DUODENUM.  (From  duodemu^  consist- 
iiHJT  of  twelve:  so  called  because  it  was 
aiipposed  not  to  exceed  the  breadth  of 
(welTe  fingers ;  but  as  the  ancients  dissect- 
ed only  animals,  this  does  not  hold  ^ood 
in  the  human  subject.)  The  first  portion 
of  the  small  intestines.    See  IntetHnet, 

DuFucAVA*.  (From  duplex,  double.)  A 
name  of  the  double  tertian  fever. 

DUBA  MATER.  (From  durtu,  hard, 
and  mater,  a  mother ;  called  dura,  fh>m 
its  comparative  hardness  with  the  pia  mater, 
and  mater,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
the  source  of  all  the  other  membranes.) 
Duramemnx,  Dermatode$,  A  thick  and 
somewhat  opaque  and  insensible  mem- 
brane, fbrmea  or  two  layers,  that  surrounds 
and  defends  the  brain,  and  adheres  strongly 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium.  It 
has  three  considerable  processes,  the  fidci- 
Ibrm,  the  tentorium,  and  the  septum  cere- 
belli ;  and  several  sinusses,  of  which  the 
longitudinal,  lateral,  and  inferior  longitu^ 
dinal,  are  the  principal.  Upon  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  dura  mater,  there  art  lit- 
tle holes,  from  which  emerge  flesby-cdiour- 
ed  papillae,  and  which,  upon  ezamming  the 
8kuil^:ap  will  be  found  to  have  corres- 
ponding fovesD.  These  are  the  external 
glandulx  Pacchioni.  Tbev  are  in  number 
from  ten  to  fifteen  on  each  side^  and  are 
chiefly  lateral  to  the  course  of  the  Ion- 
gitudmal  sinus.  The  arteries  which  sup- 
ply this  membrane  with  vessels  lor  its 
own  nourishment,  for  that  of  the  conti^- 
ous  bone,  and  finr  the  perpetual  exudaUon 
of  the  fluid,  or  halitus  rather,  which  mois- 
tens  or  bedews  its  internal  surfitf^e,  may  be 
divided  into  anterior,  middle,  and  poste- 
nor.  The  first  proceeds  from  the  opthal- 
mieand  ethmoidid  branches;  the  second 
from  the  internal  maxillary  and  superior 
pharyngeal ;  the  posterior  from  the  occipi- 
tal and  vertebral  arteries. 

The  prmcipal  artery  of  the  dura  mater, 
named  by  way  of  dictinction,  the  great  ar- 
tery of  the  dura  mater,  is  derived  fix>m  the 
internal  maxillary  arteiy,  a  branch  of  the 
external  carotid.  It  is  called  the  spinalis, 
or  spheno-spinalis,  from  its  passing  into  the 
head  through  the  spinous  hole  ofthe  sphe- 
noid bone,  or  meningea  media,  from  its  re- 
lative situation,  as  it  rises  in  the  great 
middle  fossa  of  the  skolL  This  artery, 
though  it  sometimes  enters  the  skull  in  two 
branches,  usually  enters  in  one  consider^ 
^le  branch,  and  divides,  soon  after  it 
reaches  the  dura  mater,  into  three  or  four 
branches,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the 
largest;  and  these  spread  their  ramifica- 
tions beautifullv  upon  the  dura  mater,  over 
all  that  part  which  b  opfxwite  to  the  ante- 
riofy  middle;,  and  poftcrior  lobes  of  the 


brain.  Its  larger  trunks  run  upon  the  in- 
ternal surface  ofthe  parietal  bone,  and  are 
sometimes  fbr  a  considerable  space  buried 
in  its  sutMtance.  The  extreme  branches  of 
this  artery  extend  so  as  to  inosculate  ^th 
the  anterior  and  |>osterior  arteries  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  tlirough  the  bones,  (chiefly 
parietal  and  temporal  bones.)  They  inos- 
culate with  the  temporal  and  occipital 
arteries.  I'he  meningeal  artery  has  been 
known  to  become  aneurismal,  and  dis- 
tended at  intervals ;  it  has  formed  an  aneu- 
rism, destroying  the  bones  and  causing  epi- 
lepsy. 

Duma  jrximrx.  Before  the  time  of  Ga- 
len, the  term  meninx  was  common  to  all 
the  membranes  of  the  body  ;  afterwards  it 
was  appropriated  to  those  ofthe  brain.  See 
Dura  mater, 

Bvale.    See  Meiladtnna, 

Jhvatf  elder.    See  Ebulue. 

Dtota.  (From  /m»,  two,  and  ue,  i^oc,  an 
ear.)  A  chymical  instrument  with  two  ears, 
or  handles. 

BYSiESTHESIA.  (From  J^,  difficulty, 
and  mvB(u»fMu,  to  feel  or  perceive.  Impair- 
ed feeKng. 

Dtsahaoogus.  (From  J'v^  with  difficul- 
ty, and  Mftty^  to  subdue.)  Viscid  expec- 
toration. 

Dtscatapotia.  (From  lift,  and  i^tlaarttm, 
to  drink.)  A  difficulty  of  swallowing  li- 
quids, which  Dr.  Mead  tliinks  a  more  pro- 
per term  than  that  used  fbr  canine  madness, 
viz.  hydrophobia;  as  it  is  more  particularly 
descnptive  of  the  affection  under  which  the 
unhappy  patients  labour;  for  in  reality, 
they  dread  water  from  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  it. 

DYSCINESIA.  (From  M,  bad,  and 
Mtnm,  to  move,)     Bad  or  imperfect  motion. 

DYSCINBSI£.  An  order  in  the  class 
Ucales  of  CuUen's  nosologry  •  embracing  dis- 
ease in  which  the  motion  is  impeded,  or 
depraved,    from   an  imperfection  of  the 

Dtscofbosis.  (From  ^,  with  difficulty, 
and  x*^  to  be  deaf.)  A  defect  m  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

DYSCRASIA.  (From  ^vf,  with  difficul- 
ty, and  ifa^yfvfu,  to  mix«  A  bad  habit  of 
body. 

DYSECOEA.  (From  <rw,  difficult,  and 
flUMr,  bearing.)  Otphomt.  Deafness.  Hear- 
ing diminished,  or  destroyed.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  hcalet,  and  order  dyute^ 
thetUt  of  Cullen,  containing  two  species: 
Dyeecoea  or^mfco,,  which  arises  from  wax 
in  the  meatus,  injuries  of  the  membrane,  or 
inflammation  and  obtruction  of  the  tube  ; 
Dyeefx^a  atomca,  when  without  any  dis- 
cernible injury  of  the  organ. 

Dtsxlcia.  (From  /W,  with  difficulty,  and 
lojtof,  an  ulcer.)    An  ulcer  difficult  to  heal. 

Dtsemxtub.  (From  ^vt,  with  difficulty, 
and  tf4ia0,  to  vomit)  A  petaoo  not  easily 
made'taTomit 
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DYSENTERY.  (From  /t/;,  difficulty, 
and  tili^A,  the  bowf  U. )  Dyaenteria,  Dit' 
mtlutuM  morbut.'  Diurrhma  eamoMO,  The 
flux.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia,  and  order  profiuvia  of  CuUcn's 
nosology.  It  is  known  by  contagious 
pyrexia;  fipequent  griping  stools;  tenes- 
mus; stools,  chiefly  mucous,  sometimes 
miled  with  blood,  the  natural  f^ces  being 
retained  or  voided  in  small,  compact  hard 
substances,  known  by  the  nume  of  scybala ; 
loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea.  It  occurs 
chieflv  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  often 
occasioned  by  much  moisture  succeeding 
quickly  intense  heat,  or  great  drought ; 
whereby  the  perspiration  is  suddenly 
checked,  and  a  determination  made  to  the 
intestines.  It  is  likewise  occasioned  by  a 
use  of  unwholsome  and  putrid  food,  and 
by  no^ous  exhalations  and  vapours  ;  hence 
It  appears  often  in  armies  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  low  marshy  grounds, 
and  proves  hi^ly  destructive ;  but  the 
cause  which  most  usually  g^ves  rise  to  it, 
18  a  speciflc  contagion ;  and  when  it  once 
makes  its  appearance,  where  numbers  of 
people  are  collected  together,  it  not  unfre- 
quently,  spreads  with  great  rapidiiy.  A 
peculiar  aisposiiion  in  the  atmosphere 
seems  often  to  predispose,  or  give  rise  to 
the  dysentery,  in  which  case  it  prevails  epi-  ^ 
iemically. 

It  frequently  occurs  about  the  same  time 
with  autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent 
evers,  and  with  these  it  is  often  complicated. 
The  dbease,  however,  is  much  more  pre- 
valent in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  ones ; 
and  in  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  which  is  the  rainy  season  of 
the  year  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is  very  apt 
lo  break  out  and  to  become  very  gene- 
ral among  the  negroes  on  the  different 
plantations  in  the  colonies.  The  body 
having  been  rendered  irritable  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  summer,  and  being  ex- 
posed suddenly  to  much  moisture  with  open 
pores,  the  blood  is  thereby  thrown  flrom 
the  exterior  vessels  upon  the  interior,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  dysenteries. 

An  attack  of  dysentery  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  loss  of  appetite,  costiveness,  fla- 
tulency, sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  a 
slight  vomiting,  and  comes  on  with  slight 
chills,  succeeded  by  heat  in  the  skin,  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  These  symptoms 
are  in  general  the  forerunners  of  the  griping 
and  increased  evacuation  which  af\erwar£ 
occur. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the 
stools  become  more  frequent,  and  less 
abundant ;  and,  in  passing  through  the 
Inflamed  parts,  they  occasion  great  pain, 
90  that  every  evactution  is  preceded  by  a 
severe  griping,  as  also  a  rumbling  noise. 

The  motions  vary  both  in  colour  and 
consistence,  being  sometimes  composed  of 


frothy  mucus  streaked  with  blood,  and  at 
other  times  of  an  acrid  watery  humour, 
like  the  washings  of  meat,  and  with  a  veij 
fetid  smelL  Sometimes  pure  blood  is 
yoided  {  now  and  then  lumps  of  coagulated 
mucus,  resembling  bits  of  cheese,  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  evacuations,  and  in  so,me 
instances  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  is 
passed.  * 

Sometimes  what  is  voided  consists  mere-  - 
ly  of  a  mucous  matter,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  blood,  exhibiting  that  disease  which 
\^  known  by  the  name  of  dysenter'ia  alba,  or 
morbus  mucosus. 

Whilst  the  stools  consist  of  these  vari- 
ous matters,  and  are  voided  frequently,  it  is 
seldom  that  we  can  perceive  any  natural 
feces  among  them,  and  when  we  do,  they 
appear  in  small  hard  balls,  called  scybala, 
which  being  passed,  the  patient  is  sure  to 
experience  some  temporary  retief  from  the 
griping  and  tenesmus. 

It  frequently  happens,  from  the  violent 
efforts  which  are  made  to  discharge  the 
irritating  matters,  that  a  portion  of  the  gut 
is  forced  beyond  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
which,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
proves  a  troublesome  and  distressing  symp- 
tom ;  as  does  likewise  the  tenesmus,  there 
being  a  constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool, 
without  the  ability  of  voiding  any  thing, 
except  perhaps  a  little  mucus. 

More  or  less  pyrexia  usually  attends  with 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  described, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  disease,  where 
it  is  inclined  to  terminate  fatally,  and  is  ei- 
ther of  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  tendency. 
In  the  other  case,  the  febrile  state  wholly 
disappears  after  a  time,  while  the  proper 
djrsenteric  symptoms  probably  will  be  of 
long  coniinuance. 

When  the  symptoms  run  high,  produce 
great  loss  of  strength,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a  putrid  tendency  and  a  fetid  and  in- 
voluntary discharge,  the  disease  often  ter- 
minates fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days; 
but  when  they  are  more  moderate,  it  is 
often  protracted  to  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  so  goes  off  at  last  by  a  gentle 
perspiration,  diffused  equally  over  the 
whole  body ;  the  fever,  thirst,  and  griping 
then  ceasing,  and  the  stools  becoming  of 
a  natural  colour  and  consistence.  When 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and  has  be- 
come habitual,  it  seldom  admits  of  an  easy 
cure ;  and  when  it  attacks  a  person  la- 
bouring under  an  advanced  stage  of  scurvy, 
or  pulmonary  consumption,  or  whose  con- 
stitution has  been  much  impaired  by  any 
other  disorder,  it  is  sure  to  prove  fatal.  It 
sometimes  appears  at  the  same  time  with 
autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
as  has  been  observed,  and  is  then  more  com- 
plicated and  difiicult  to  remove. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who 
die  of  dysentery,  the  internal  coat  of  the 
intestines  (JbuX  more   particularly  of  the 
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colon  and  vectum)  appeigrs  to  be  affected 
with  inflammation  and  its  conseq^uences, 
such  as  ulceration,  gangpene^  and  con- 
tractions. The  peritonxum  and  other  co- 
verings of  the  abdomen,  seem  likewise,  in 
manv  instances,  to  be  affected  by  inflam- 
mation. 

Dtsspxtloticvs.  (From  A/c,  with  difficul- 
ty, and  vrvKomt  to  cicatrize.)  Dysepulotm, 
An  inveterate  ulcer  difficult  to  be  healed. 

DYSESTHESLE.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  disease^  in  the  class  locales  of  CuUen's 
nosological  arrangement;  embracing  those 
diseases  in  which  the  senses  are  injured 
or  destroyed  by  the  imperfections  of  the 
organs. 

Dtshsxoiuihois,  (From  /^r,  with  diffi- 
culty,  and  tu/uog^^  the  pilesi)  Suppression 
of  bleeding  piles. 

DYSLOCHIA.  (From  A/s,  difficulty,  and 
xo;^iA,  the  lochia.)  A  suppression  of  the 
lochia. 

DYSMENORRUJEA.  (From  M>  with 
difficulty,  and.  /cmvo^om,  tlie  menses.)  A 
difficult  or  painful  menstruation>  accx>mpa- 
nied  with  severe  pains  in  the  back,  loins^ 
and  bottom  of  the  belly. 

DrsoDSs.  (From  S'ut,  bad,  and  o^«,  to 
smelt)  A  bad  smell.  Foetid.  Hippocrates 
applies  it  to  a  foetid'  dborder  of  the  small 
intestines.  Also  the  name  of  a  malagma 
and  acopon  in  Galen  and  Paulus  iEgineta. 

DYSOPIA.  (From  I've,  bad,  and  t$^^  an 
eye.)  Pworoiia,  Difficult  sight.  Sight 
depraved,  requiring  one  certain  quantity  of 
light,  one  particular  distance,  or  one  posi- 
tion. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  29- 
caie*,  and  order  {kutatfteuip  of  CuUen,  con- 
taining the  five  following  spedes :  L  Z>y- 
BOpia  tenebrarum,  called  also  amkhtlopia  ere- 
puscularU,  requiring  objects  to  be  placed 
in  a  strong  light.  2.  I^aopia  haninU^  like- 
wise termed  amblyopia  meridiana,  objects 
only  discernible  in  a  weak  light  3.  Dytopia 
dUiitorum,  in  which  distant  objects  are  not 
perceived.  4.  Dytopia  troximorutn,  or  dy- 
$opia  amSfyoffia,  in  which  objects  too  near 
are  not  perceived.  5.  Dytopia^  laterality 
called  also  ambhfopia  luacorunif  in  which 
objects  are  not  seen,  unless  placed  in  an  ob- 
lique position. 

DYSORKXIA.  (From  M»  bad,  and 
«^^Mb  appetite.)  A  bad  or  depraved  ap- 
petite. 

DYSOREXIiE.  The  name  of  an  order  in 
the  class  !ocale9  of  Cullen's  nosology,  which 
he  divides  into  two  sections,  appetitus  er- 
ronei  and  deficienles. 

DYSPEPSIA.  (From  /wf,  bad,  and 
««r7*,  to  concoct)  Apspna,  Indigestion. 
pr.  Cullen  arranges  this  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  neuroiet,  and  order  adynamiie. 
It  chiefly  arises  in  persons  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  principallv 
to  be  met  with  in  those  who  devote  much 
time  to  study,  or  who  lead  either  a  very 
•edentaiy  or  bregular  life.    A  great  singu- 
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Urity  attendant  on  it  is,  that  it  may,  and 
often  does,  continue  a  great  length  of  time, 
without  any  aggravation  or  remission  of  the 
symptoms. 

Great  erief  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  in- 
tense Btuay,  profuse  evacuations,  excess  in 
venery,  hud  drinking,  particularly  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  and  of  tea,  tobacco,  opium, 
and  other  narcotics,  immoderate  repletion^ 
and  over  distention  of  the  stomach,  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  secretion  of  the  bile  or 
gastric  juice,  and  the  being  much  exposed 
to  moist  and  cold  air,  when  without  exer* 
cise,  are  the  causes  which  usually  occasion 
dyspepsia. 

A  long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  gene- 
rally attend  on  this  disease,  such  as  a  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  heart  bum,  flatulency, 
acid  eructations,  a  gnawing  in  the  stomach 
when  empty,  a  sense  of  constriction  and  un- 
easiness m  the  throat,  with  pain  In  the  side, 
or  sternum,  so  that  the  patient  at  times  can 
only  lay  on  his  right  side ;  great  costive- 
ness,  habitual  chilliness, paleness  of  the  coun- 
tenance,  languor,  unwillingness  to  move 
about,  lowness  of  spirits,  psdpitations,  and 
disturbed  sleep. 

The  number  of  these  symptoms  varies  in 
different  cases,  with  some  being  felt  only  in 
part;  in  others  being  accompanied  even 
with  additional  ones,  equally  unpleasant, 
sucl)  as  severe  transient  pain»  in  the  head 
and  breast,  and  various  affections  of  the 
sight,  as  blindness,  double  vision,  &c. 

Dyspepsia  never  proves  fatal,  unless 
when,  by  a  veiy  long  continuance  it  pro- 
duces great  general  debility  and  weakness ; 
and  so  passes  into  some  other  disease,  such 
as  dropsy :  but  it  is  at  all  times  very  diffi- 
cult to  remove,  but  more  particularly  so  in 
warm  climates. 

The  morbid  anpearanoes  to  be  observed 
on  dissections  or  this  disease,  are  principal- 
ly confined  to  that  part  of  the  stomach 
which  is  called  the  pylorus }  which  is  often 
found  either  in  a  contracted,  scirrhous,  or 
ulcerated  state.  In  every  instance  the  sto- 
mach is  perceived  to  be  considerably  dis- 
tended with  air, 

DYSPERMATISMUS.  (From  /vc,  bad, 
and  rnifAAf  seed.)  Agenesia.  Slow,  or 
impeded  emission  of  semen  during  coition, 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  genera- 
tion^  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  hca^ 
letf  and  order  epiicheae*  of  Cullen.  The 
species  are :  1.  Dyapermatiemua  urethralie, 
when  the  obstruction  is  in  the  urethra.  2. 
Dyapertnatiemua  nodoru*^  when  a  tumour  is 
formed  in  either  corpus  cavemosum  penis, 
3.  DyipemuUiamua  prieputialia,  wlien  the 
impediment  is  from  a  straightness  of  the 
orificeof  the  praepuce.  4.  DyapermatUmue 
fnucoeua,  when  the  urethra  b  obstructed  by 
a  viscid  mucus.  5.  Dyfpermatirmus  hypev" 
tonicui,  when  there  is  an  excess  of  erection 
of  the  penis.  6.  JDytpermatiamiu  epilep* 
ticu9%  from  epileptic  fits  coming  on  diuing 
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coition.  7.  JDyipetmatiinmt  ^thrqcudeif 
from  a  want  of  vigour  in  the  genitals  8. 
Dytpermatimnu  r^ut,  in  which  the  semen 
is  thrown  back  into  the  urinary  bladder. 

DYSPHAGIA.  (From  /&;,  with  diffi- 
cul^,  and  ^tt^  to  eat.)  A  difficulty  of 
deglutition. 

DYSPUONIA.  (From  ^c^  bad,  and  <^>irs, 
the  voice. )    A  difficulty  of  speaking. 

DYSPNGBA.  (From  htt^  difficult,  and 
frvMi,  to  breathe.)  Dytpmon.  Difficult 
respiration,  without  sense  of  stricture,  and 
accompanied  with  cough  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  freurocet,  and  order  tpatnd  of 
Cullen.  He  distinguishes  eight  species.  1. 
Dytpnjea  caiarrhaUt,  when  with  a  cough 
there  are  copious  discharges  of  viscid  mu- 
cus, called  also  asthma  catarrhaie,  pnew- 
modes,  pneumofdcum,  and  pituitotum.  2. 
Dyspnea  ttceOf  when  there  is  a  cOujri)  with, 
out  any  considerable  dLtcharge.  S.  Dy9f>» 
ruea  aerea,  when  the  disease  is  much  m- 
creased  by  slight  changes  of  the  weather. 
4.  Dyspnea  /^reo,  when  earthy  or  calculous 
natters  are  spit  up.  5.  Dyspruta  aguosa, 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  urine  and  cede- 
matous  feet,  without  any  symptoms  of  m 
dropsy  in  the  chest.  6.'  Dyspnea  pntgvetU' 
rwsa,  from  corpulency.  7.  hytprma  thora- 
dca,  when  parts  surrounding  the  chest  are 
injured  or  deformed.  8.  Dyspfuta  extrin- 
aeca,  from  manifest  external  causes. 

Dtspkook.    See  Dyspruta, 

DrsEACHms.  T.he  name  of  a  plaster  in 
Galen. 

Dtstbtkia.  (From  ^t/c,  bad,  and  dv/uc^, 
mind.)     Insanity. 

Dtstochia.  (From  ^c,  with  difficulty, 
and  TM?*,  to  bring  forth.)  Difficuk  labour 
or  childbiilh. 

DYSTGBGHIASIS.  (From  4uu  bad,  and 
s^oc,  order.)  An  irreg^ular  disposition  of 
the  hairs  in  the  eyelids. 

DYSURIA.  (From  ^w,  difficult,  and  »r^o», 
urine.)  SHlliddium.  Ardor  urine,  Culbicio, 
A  suppression  or  difficulty  in  discharging  the 
urine.  A  total  suppression  is  called  ischuria; 
a  partial  suppression,  dysuria;  and  this  may 
be  with  or  without  heat  When  there  are 
frequent,  painful,  or  uneasy  urginjps  to  dis- 
charge the  urine,  and  it  passes  off  only  by 
drops,  or  in  very  small  quantities,  the  dis- 
ease is  called  strangury.  When  a  sense  of 
pain,  or  heat,  attends    the  discharge,  it 


passes  with  difficulty,  and  is  styled  heat  of 
the  urine.  The  dysuria  is  acute,  or  chro- 
nic Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the 
class  locales,  and  order  episeheses,  contain* 
ing  six  species :  1.  Dysuria  ardaUf  a  sense 
of  heat,  without  any  manifest  disorder  of 
the  bladder.  2.  Dysuria  spasmodica^  from 
spasm.  3.  Dysuria  eompressiords,  from 
a  compression  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 
4.  Dysuria  phtogistica,  from  violent  in- 
flammation. 5.  Dysuria  calcuhsa^  from 
stone  in  the  bladder.  6.  Dysuria  mucosa^ 
from  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus.  The 
causes  which  give  rise  to  these  diseases  are, 
an  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  occasioned 
either  by  venereal  sores,  or  by  a  use  of  a- 
crid  injections,  tumour,  ulcer  of  the  prosute 

Sland,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  or  blad« 
er,  considerable  enlargements  of  the  he* 
morrhoidal  veins,  a  lodgment  of  indurated 
faeces  in  the  rectum,  spasm  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  the  absorption  of  cantharides, 
applied  externally  or  taken  internally,  and 
excess  in  drinking  either  spirituous  or  vi- 
nous liauors  ;  but  particles  of  gravel,  stick* 
ing  at  the  neok  of  the  bladder,  or  lod^nr 
in  the  urethra,  and  thereby  producing  uri^ 
tatioo,  prove  the  most  frequent  cause. 
Gou^  matter  falling  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  will  sometimes  occasion  these 
complaints. 

-  In  dysury,  there  b  a  frequent  inclination 
to  make  water,  with  a  snurting  pain,  heat, 
and  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  together  with  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  blad* 
der.  The  symptoms  ofUn  vary,  however, 
according*  to  the  cause  which  has  given 
rise  to  it.  If  it  proceeds  fh>m  a  calculus  in 
the  kidney  or  ureter,  besides  the  affections 
mentioned,  it  will  be  accompanied  with 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute  pains  in  the 
lobs  sind  region  of  the  ureter  and  kidney 
of  the  side  affected. '  When  a  stone  in  the 
bladder,  or  g^vel  in  the  urethra,  is  the 
cause,  an  acute  pain  will,  be  felt  at  the  end 
of  the  penis,  particulariy  on  voiding  the  last 
drops  of  urine,  and  the  stream  of  water 
will  either  be  divided  into  two,  or  be  dis- 
charged in  a  twisted  manner,  not  unlike  a 
cork-screw.  If  a  scirrhus  of  the  prosUte 
gtand  has  occasioned  the  suppression  or 
difficulty  of  urine,  a  hard  indolent  tumour, 
unattended  with  any  acute  pain,  may  rea- 
dily be  felt  in  the  perinaeum,  or  by  intro- 
ducing the  finger  in  ano. 
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£aR.  Juris.  The  organ  of  hearing  is 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  is  di- 
vided into  external  and  internal  ear.  The 
auricula,  commonly  called  the  ear,  consti- 
tutes  the  external,  and  contains  several 
eminences  and  depitssioos^  as  the  heUx^  an* 


tiheUx,  tragus,  antitragus,  concha  auricuUp 
scapha,  and  lobulus.  The  external  auditory 
passaf^  containing  the  wax,  proceeds  from 
its  nuddle  down  to  the  meihbrane  of  the 
tympanism,  which  divides  the  external  from 
m  mtemal  parts  of  this  organ.    Behind 
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the  mtmhrmtL  tympani  is  lui  irrQ|iil«r  ci- 
Tity»  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  m  which 
are  four  little  bones,  the  moBetu,  incus, 
ttapes,  and  09  orbi^iare  /  and  four  openings 
one  of  the  BOMtachian  tube,  mastoid  sinus, 
fenestra  oralis,  and  fenestra  rotunda.  The 
*  tympanum  is  terminated  by  the  labarynth. 
The  labyrinth  is  the  remaining  part  of  the 
internal  earth,  confiisting  of  the  cochlea 
vettibulum^  and  termdradar  canalt.  The 
arteries  of  the  ear  are  the  external  and  in- 
ternal auditory.  The  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  external  jugulars.  The 
muscles  of  the  ear  are  divideid  into  three 
classes:  the  common,  prop^,  and  inter- 
nal. The  common  muscles  are,  the  attol^ 
lent  aurem,  anterior  aurit  and  retrahenteo 
aitrut  which  move  the  whole  ear.  The 
proper  are,  heUeit  major^  heUdo  minor^  tra^ 
gieut,  anHtragicut,  and  tranroernu  aurU  t 
these  affect  the  parts  only  to  which  they 
are  connected.  The  muscles  of  the  internal 
ear  are,  laxator  tun^HXidf  tentor  tympanic 
and  tiapeditu,  which  belone  to  the  ossicula 
auditus.  The  nerves  of  the  external  ear 
are  branches  of  the  nervue  audUoriuo  durWf 
«id  those  of  the  intemal  ear,  are  branches 
of  the  nervuo  auditoriuo  molHt, 

£Amrrxs.    Hematites,  or  blood-stone. 

EARTH.  Terra.  Though  there  seems 
to  be  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  earthy 
subtitances  scattered  on  the  suiface  of  this 
glob^  yet  when  we  examine  them  with  a 
cbyvaictik  cye»  we  find,  not  without  sur- 
prise, that  all  the  earth  and  stones  which 
we  tread  under  our  feet,  and  which  com* 
poae  the  largest  rocks,  as  well  as  the  nu« 
merous  diffnent  specimens  which  adorn 
the  cabinets  of  the  carious,  are  composed 
of  a  very  few  simple  or  elementaiy  earths, 
in  number  no  more  than  seven :  viz. — Silex, 
alumine,  glycine^  zircon,  agustine,  yttria, 
and  magnesia. 

These  are  all  the  simple  earths  hitherto 
known:  none  of  them  have  yet  been  de- 
composed, nor  has  the  smallest  proof  been 
brouriit  that  they  are  compound ;  we  must 
thermre  consider  them  as  nmple  bodies, 
which  nature  presents  to  us  completely 
formed,  though  one  or  more  of  them  enters 
into  the  compodtion  of  a  great  many  bo- 
dies. They  have  a  variety  of  properties 
which  are  common  to  all:— they  are  dry, 
incombustible  bodies.  They  are  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  or  nearly  so.  They 
have  little  or  no  taste.  Their  specific  gra- 
vity does  not  exceed  4.9.  When  perfectly 
pure,  thev  assume  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der, harsh  to  the  touch.  They  are  infusi- 
ble. Thc^  are  capable  of  combining  vrith 
acids,  when  they  fbrm  neutral  salU.  They 
are  Ukewise  disposed  to  unite  with  the 
alkalis,  with  sulphur,  and  phosphorus;  with 
metallic  oxyds,  and  with  each  other,  either 
by  fusion  or  solution  in  water. 

Every  one  of  these  characters  is  not  per- 
haps rigorously  appUcable  to  each  of  these 
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bodies ;  but  they  all  possess  a  sufikient 
number  of  them  to  render  it  useful  to  ar- 
range them  under  one  class. 

Stones  differ  firom  earths  principally  in 
cohesion  and  hardness,  and  thsrerore  are 
included  under  the  same  general  name. 

Earthf  absorbent.    See  Absorbents. 

Earth,  aluminouM.  Earth  whicH  contains 
alumina.     See  ^btmene. 

Earth,  animal  calcareous.  This  term  is 
i^liad  to  crab's  claws,  &c.  which  are  cal- 
careous earth,  and  obtained  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Earth,  argillaceous'    See  Ahwmie. 

Eabtb-bath.  a  remedy  recommend- 
ed by  some  writers  on  the  continent,  as  a 
specific  in  consumption.  In  this  country 
it  produced  to  the  patients  veiy  distressing 
sensations  of  cold ;  in  some  it  seemed  to  be 
productive  of  bad  effects  ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that,  in  any  consumptive  cases, 
good  effects  were  ever  derived  from  its 
use. 

EaHh,bolar,    See  Bole. 

Eabth,  fullebs'.  Cimolia  fntrpurescent, 
A  compact  bolar  earth,  commonly  of  a 
greyish  colour.  It  is  sometimes  applied  by 
the  common  people  to  inflamed  breasts, 
legs,  &c.  with  a  view  of  cooling  them. 

Earthy  heaoy.    See  Baryteo. 

Earth,  Japan.    See  Catechu, 

Earth,  mineral  calcareous.  Those  cal- 
careous earths  which  are  obtained  from  the 
mineral  kingdom.  The  term  is  applied 
in  opposition  to  those  obtained  from  ani- 
mals, 

Earth^nuu    See  Pig-nut. 

Eabtu,  ssalxo.  Terra  sigiHata,  little 
cakes  of  bolar  earths^  which  are  stamped 
with  impressions.  They  were  formerly  in 
hifffa  estimation  as  absorbents,  but  now 
&llen  into  disuse. 

EARTB-woaM.  LamSricus  terrestris* 
Vermis  terrestrls.  These  insects  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  diuretic  and  antispas- 
modic virtue,  with  which  views  they  are 
occasionally  employed  in  foreign  countries. 

Eab-wax.  Cerumen  aurium.  A  waxy 
secretion  found  in  the  meatus  auditorius 
extemus,  into  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
glands  around  that  canal 

Eator's  sttftic  French  brandy 
highly  impregnated  with  calcined  green 
vitrioL  A  remedy  for  checking  haemor<>- 
rhages. 

Eau-dx-lucs.  See  Spiritus  ammonue 
succinatus. 

Bav^b-babbl.  This  is  composed  of 
one  part  of  sulphureous  acid  to  three  of 
rectined  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  much  used  hi 
France,  when  diluted,  in  the'cure  of  gonor- 
rhoeas, leuconhoea,  &c. 

Ebel.    The  seeds  of  sage,  or  6f  juniper. 

EBEBirM.  Indian  ebony.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  opthalmic. 

Ebbsxbch.  a  name  in  Lahgius  fi>r 
quicksilver. 
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Ebhcvs.  The  fiibbcas^  or  marsh  mal- 
low. 

EBRiECATiry.  (From  ebrio,  to  be  dnink.) 
By  this  term  Paracelsus  expresses  loss  of 
sense  by  drunkenness. 

EBttiKCATD>i  cjBLESTK.  Bv  thls  teroi 
l^aracelsus  means  that  kind  of  entliusiasro 
which  ii  affected  by  many  heathen  priesta. 

Ebsxmkciu  a  name  in  Languis  ibr  quick- 
silver. ♦ 

EBULLITION.  (From  ebulUo,  to  bub- 
ble up.)  EbulHHo'  Boiling.  This  con- 
sists in  the  change  which  a  fluid  undergoes 
from  a  state  of  liquidity  to  th^t  of  an  aeri- 
fbrm  fluid,  or  gas,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  heat,  which  dilates  and  con- 
verts it  into  vapour. 

EBULUS.  (From  ebulHo,  to  make  boil ; 
so  called  because  of  its  supposed  use  in 
purifying  the  humours  of  the  tody.)  Cha-^ 
nutactc.  Sambuctu  humiHs.  Sambucui 
herbacea.  Dwarf  elder,  or  danc- Wort  The 
root,  interior  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  berries, 
and  seeds  of  this  herbaceouii  planl^  Sambu' 
cut  ebulut;  cyrdettrifidia^  ttipuUs  foHaceU^ 
caule  herbace;  of  Linnxus,  have  ail  faieen 
administered  medicinally,  in  moderate 
doses,  as  resolvents  and  deobstruents,  and, 
inlar^r  doses,.as  hydragogues.  The  plant 
is  chiefly  employed  by.  the  poor  of  this 
coijintry,  amongst  whom  it  is  in  common 
u^e  as  a  purgative,  but  Dr.  Cullen  speaks 
of  it  as  a  violent  remedy. 
,  EcBOLiCA.  (From  txCuxxoi,  to  cast  out) 
Medicines  which  were  formerly  sai^  to 
cause  abortion. 

EcBOLios.  (From  «cCx\x«,  to  cast  out.) 
Miscarriage. 

EcBRASMATA.  (FTom  fxCgflt^tt,  to  be 
very  hot.)  EcchymcUa.  Painful  fiery  pim- 
ples in  the  face,  or  surface  of  the  body. 

EcBBASMtJS.  (From  uX^tt^ot,  to  become 
hot)    Fermentation. 

EcBYBsoMAtA.  (From  fK,  and  iSv{<r«t,  the 
skin.)  Protuberances  of  the  bones  at  the 
joints,  which  appear  through  the  skin. 

ECCATHABTICA.  (Prom      fKX^ati^tt,      tO 

purge  outwards.)  According  to  Gorracus, 
eccaihartics  are  medicines  which  open  the 
pores  of  tJie  skin  ;  but  in  general  tliey  are 
understood  to  be  deobstruents.  Some- 
times expectorants  are  thus  called,  and  also 
purgatives. 

EccHTLOMA.  (From  a,  and;^*'^*^*  j^***^^0 
An  extract. 

ECCHTMATA.     (FrOm  tiX^^i  ^0  po*^''  <>"0 

See  Ecbrcumata, 

ECCHYMOf^A.  (ExyvfjMfjuL  ;  from 
•a;^*!  ^  pour  out)  Ecatymosh.  Some- 
times called  crustula  and  tugillatio.  Ex- 
travasation. A  black  and  blue  swelling, 
either  from  a  bruise  or  extravasation  of 
blood.  A  genus  of  disease  in'  the  class 
localet,  and  order  tuniorea  of  CuUen. 

EccRmoxA.  ABTEBiosuM.  The  false 
aneurism. 

EccBTJfosis.    See  Ecchymofna. 
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EccLisis.  (From  «jcxfr«,  to  tiim  aside*) 
A  luxation  or  dislocation. 

EccoipE.  (Prom  «joto«7*,  to  cut  ofjf.)  The 
cutting  off  any  part. 

Eccopsvs.  (From  •ow5r7«,  to  cut  offj 
An'  ancient  instrument,  the  raspatory,  U8e4 
in  trepanning. 

Egcoprotica.  (From  w,  and  hw^?,  dung.^) 
Opening  medicine's,  whose  operation  is  veiy 
gentle;  such  as  manna, sepia.  Sec 

ficcRivocRiTicA.  (From  fxjtgme,  to  se* 
Crete,  and  Kpnot,  to  judge.)  Judgments 
formed  from  we  secretions. 

EccHixoLOGiA.  Eeciinohgica,  (Prom 
nuc^/vtt,  to  secrete,  and  xo>^,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  secretions. 

EccEisis.  (From  wniiK^f  to  secrete.)  A 
secretion  of  any  kind. 

ElccTMOsis.     See  Ecchymoma. 

BcDOBA.  (From  txJ'f^M,  to  excoriate.) 
An  excoriation  ;  and  particularly  used  for 
an  excoriation  of  the  urethra. 

EcBOBiA.  (From  nbTf^,  to  excoriate.] 
Medicines  which  excoriate  and  bum  through 
the  skin. 

EcHscoixbir.  (From  %^ea^  to  have,  and 
Koxxo,  glue.)  EchecoUum.  Any  topical 
glutinous  remedy. 

EcHETBObis.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the 
white  brieny. 

EcHiiriDss.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  men- 
tioned as  what  he  used  for  purging  the 
womb  with. 

EcRnrOPHTHALMtA.  (PTOin  itx'^^t  * 
hedg^-hog,  and  oipcOifxta^  an  inflammation 
of  the  eye.)  An  inflammation  of  the  hairy 
part  of  the  eyelids,  where  the  hairs  bristle 
out  like  the  quills  of  an  echinus,  or  hedge- 
hog. 

EcHiHQPODiuM.  (Prom  tx^oc,  a  hedge- 
hog, and  Titf^  a  foot;  so  named  because 
its  flowers  resemble  the  ^t  of  an  urchin.) 
A  species  of  broom,  or  genista. 

EicHiHOPus.  (Fom  ff;^iF0f,  as  beset  witli 
prickles.)  CivcodiUon.  Acanlhalruca.  Seof 
biota  cardiafoSa,  Spfuerocepftala  elation^ 
Globe  thistle.  Echinofu  9ph<erocephalut  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  raised  m  our  gardens.  The 
root  and  seeds  are  moderately  diuretic,  but 
not  used. 

ECHIUM.  (From  %xKf  a  viper ;  so  call- 
ed because  it  was  said  to  heal  the  stings 
of  vipt  rs. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  PetUandria. 
Order,  Monojryrda,  Vipcr^s  bugloss.  An- 
tepileptic. 

EcHiuM  iEoTPTiAccic.  Wall  bugloss; 
vulnerary,  sudorific. 

Ecuoa.  (£;t^f,  sound.)  In  Hippocrates 
it  signifies  the  same  as  the  tinnitus  aurium, 
or  noise  in  the  ears. 

EcHTsis.  (From  i;tw»,  to  pour  out)  A 
fainting,  or  swooning. 

Eclampsia.  (From'  mthA/jtrnt,  to  shine.) 
See  Eclan^tu, 

ECl . AMPSIS.  (From  vojAfAwc^^  to  shine.) 
Eclamptia,  It  signifies  a  splendour,  bright- 
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Mtt>  effulgeDce,  iashing  of  ligbt^  wAitilhu 
tion.  It  i»  a  flashing  light,  or  thote  spark* 
linga  which  strike  the  eyes  of  epileptic  pa« 
tients.  CobUus  Aurelianut  calls  them  circuU 
igneif  scintillations,  or  fiery  circles.  Though 
only  a  symptom  of  the  epilepsy  Hippocrates 
puts  it  for  epilepsy  itself. 

EcLBGTicA.  (Ihvm  «^i>«,  to  ckct.)  Ar- 
cbig^us  and  some  others  selected  from 
sU  other  sects  what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
the  best  and  moiit  rational  i  hence  they 
were  csUed  EelecHct^  and  their  medicine 
Eclectic  fiiedidnc* 

EcLBoTQS.  (From  s^^i^*,  to  lick  up.) 
A  linctus,  or  sofl  medicine  to  be  iiicked 
«ip. 

EcLBovA.  (Prom  wkm^ih  to  lick.)  is  a 
ibrm  of  medicine  made  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  oils  and  syrups,  and  which  is  to  be 
taken  upon  a  liquorice  stick ;  the  same  as 
linctut. 

EcLTsis.  (From  m)Mm,  to  dissolve.)  fe- 
kctos.    An  universal  fiuntness. 

EcxASMA.  (From  mfuto-a-t^,  to  form  to* 
getheir.)  A  mass  of  substances  kneaded 
together. 

EcrarnsMssos.  (From  isemf*^  to  press 
out)  An  epitliet  for  ulcers  with  protubet 
rating  lips. 

EcpuaACTio.  (Fi-om  fs^^7ff-o,  to  remove 
obstructions.)  Are  siicJi  medicines  as  in- 
cide  and  render  more  thin  toug^  humours^ 
so  as  to  promote  their  discharge. 

EcpHRACTicA.  (From  vup^cm^  to  re- 
move obstructions.)  Deobtitfuent  medi<r 
cines. 

ECFHBA.XIS.  (From  u^Avam,  to  remove 
obstruction.)  A  diuphuresis;  an  opening 
of  the  pores. 

EcrHiAs.  (From  tsy  and  ^v«,  to  pro- 
duce.) -An  appendix,  or  excrescence. 
Some  call  the  appendicula  vermiformis  thus. 

FxpHTSK.  .  Irlatus  fix)m  the  bladder 
through  the  urethra,  and  firom 

EcPHTsxsis.  (From  m^o^aim,  to  breathe 
through.)  A  quick  expulsion  of  the  air- 
from  the  Itmgs. 

Ecmxsis.  (From  «^;««,  to  produce.) 
An  apophysis,  or  sppendix.    A  process. 

EcriKsxA.  (From  smi^*,  to  press  out) 
A  fi^cture  of  the  skuU,  in  which  the  bones 
press  inwardly. 

EcpiESMos.  (From  Mcriiftt,  to  press  out) 
A  disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  elobe 
18  almost  prtsted  out  of  the  socket  by  an 
afflux  of  humours. 

EcPLsnoMA.  (From  «t97uv^,  to  fill)  In 
Hippocrates  tliey  are  hard  balls  of  leather, 
or  other  substances,  adapted  to  fill  the 
»rm-pits,  while  by  the  help  of  the  heels, 
placed  against  the  balls,  and  repressing  the 
same,  ihe  luxated  os  humeri  is  redused 
jato  its  place. 

Ecpuexis.  (From  terxjitf'tftM,  to  terrify  or 
astonish.)  A  stupor,  or  astonishment, 
from  sodo^  external  accidents. 
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(From  mmm,  to  breathe.)  Bzn 
piration ;  that  part  of  respiratioci  In  which 
the  air  u  expelled  from  the  lungs. 
EcpTOXA.     (FVrom  mstarh,  to  fall  out) 

1.  A  luxation  of  a  bone. 

2.  The  exclusion  of  the  sectmdines. 

3.  Speaking  of  corrupt  parts,  it  signifiet 
afidlingoff. 

4.  An  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

5.  A  fall'mg  down  of  the  wpmb. 

EcFTCTicA.  (From  mwvsa^*,  to  con- 
dense.) Incrassants.  Medicines  that  ren* 
der  the  fluids  more  solid* 

EcpTXjfA  (From  m,  and  mm,  pus.)  \ 
copious  collection  of  pus  or  matter,  from 
the  suppuration  of  a  tumour. 

^c»xeMA*  (firom  is^s^fv/ui,  to  break.)  A 
rupture. 

Ecmax^s.  (From  fo^Ac^  to  break.)  A 
rupture;  Hippocrates  expresses  fa^  it  a  ni|>% 
ture  or  laceration  of  the  womb. 

EcaarritMoa.  (From  «,  and  |»6/tfoc,  hart 
mony.)  A  term  applied  to  the  pulse,  and 
signifies  that  it  is  disorderly  or  irregular. 

EcBOB.  (From  m^,  to  flow  out)  An 
eQux,  or  the  course  by  which  any  humour 
which  requires  porging  b  evacuated. 

EcBvxLua.  The  French  name  for  scro- 
phula, 

BoBvsis,  (Prom  rngut,  to  flow  out)  Iq 
Hippocrates  it  is  an  emux  of  the  semen  be- 
fore it  receives  the  conformation  of  a  foetuSi^ 
and  therefore  is  called  an  efflux,  to  distin- 
guish it  firom  sbortion. 

EcsABOQifA.  (From  is,  and  cdi^  flesh.) 
A  fleshy  excrescence. 

ECSTASia  (Ear«c^ic:  from  ^nm/M4,  to 
be  out  of  one's  ftenscs.)  An  exstacy,  or 
trance.  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  deli<« 
rium.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  as  a  kind  of  apo^ 
plexy.     See  ExstacU, 

EcTHBirasis.  (From  mBuxuimt  to  rendcB 
effeminate.)  Softness.  It  is  applied  to  the 
skin  and  flesh,  when  li^x  and  soft,  and  to 
bandages,  when  not  sufficiently  tight 

EcTHiJiixA.  (From  tsdAJCs,  to  pres« 
out  against^  An  ulceration  caused  by 
pressure  of  the  iikin. 

Ecmxipsis.  (From  udxA^,  to  press  out 
against)  Elision,  or  expression.  It  is 
spoken  of  swelled  eyes,  when  they  -dart 
forth  sparks  of  light. 

EcTUTMA.  (From  isflw,  to  break  out) 
A  pustule,  or  cutaneou^  eruption. 

EcTHTMATA.  (From  uBvm,  to  break  out) 
Pimples,  pustules,  or  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

EcTiixoTicA.  (Prom  ttSniXM,  to  nuU 
out.)  Medicines  which  eradicate  tuber- 
cles, or  corns,  or  destroy  superfluout 
hair. 

ECTOPIA.  (From  tji7o3m,  out  of  place.) 
Displaced. 

ECTOPIJE.  Parts  displaced.  An  order 
in  the  class  bcqlci  of  CuUen^s  nosology. 

EcTRAPBLo^ASxmos^  (Frooi  Ul^ofAOj^ 
O  • 
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to  degener»ie»  tnd  ><ts^{,  a  belly.)  One 
who  h»i  a  monstrous  belly,  or  whose  sppe- 
tite  b  voraciously  Itrgpe. 

EctnnncA.  (From  VLiptCm,  to  rub  off.) 
An  attrition,  or  galling'.  In  Hippocrates  it 
if  an  ezulceration  of  the  skin  about  the  o« 
Mcrum. 

BcTRon.  (From  h^^ctm,  to  divert, 
pervert,  or  invert.)  It  is  any  duct  by 
which  the  humours  art  diverted  and  drawn 
off.    In  P.  JBgineU  it  is  the  same  as  JBc- 

Ecraoraivs.  (Prom  aesigKf*,  to  invert. ) 
An  epithet  for  any  medicine  that  makes 
the  blind  piles  appear  outwardly. 

BGTROPIUM.  (From  flc7^«,  to  evert) 
An  eversion  of  the  eye^ds  so  that  their  in* 
ternal  surface  is  outermost 

There  are  two  species  of  this  disease ; 
one  produced  by  an  unnatural  swelling  of 
the  fining  of  the  eyelids,  which  not  only 
pushes  their  edges  from  the  eyeball,  but 
abo  presses  them  so  forcibly,  that  they  be- 
oome  everted;  the  other  arising  from  a 
contraction  of  the  skin,  covering  the  eye- 
lid,  or  of  that  in  the  vicinity,  Tiy  which 
means  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  first  re- 
moved for  some  distance  from  the  eye, 
and  afterwards  turned  completely  outward, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  affected 
eyelid. 

.  The  morbid  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the 
eyelids,  which  causes  the  first  species  of 
ectropium,  arises  mostly  from  a  congenial 
laxity  of  this  membrane,  afterwards  in- 
creased by  obstinate  chronic  ophthalmies, 
particularly  of  a  scrophulous  nature,  in  re- 
laxed, unhealthy  subjects ;  or  else  theMis- 
ease  originates  ftom  the  small-pox  affecting 
tiie«yes. 

While  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower 
eye-lid,  as  it  most  commonly  is,  the  lining 
<n  thb  part  may  be  observed  rising  in  the 
ibrm  of  a  semilunar  fold,  of  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, like  the  fungous  granubtions  of 
wounds  and  intervening  between  the  eye 
and  eyelid,  which  btter  it  in  some  measure 
everts.  When  ^the  swelling  b  afterwards 
occasioned  by  the  lining  of  both  the  eye- 
Uds,  the  disease  assumes  an  annular  shape, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  eyeball  seems 
■unk,  while  the  circumference  of  the  ring 
presses  and  everts  the  edges  of  the  two 
eye-lids,  so  as  to  cause  bo&  great  uneasi- 
ness  and  deformity.  In  each  of  the  above 
cases,  on  pressing  the  skin  of  the  eye-lids 
with  the  point  of  the  finger,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  they  are  veiy  capable  of  being 
dongatfid,  and  would  r^Klily  yield,  so  as 
entirely  to  cover  the  eye4>all,  were  they 
not  prevented  by  the  intervening  swelling 
of  Aeir  membranotis  lining. 

Besides  the  very  considerable  deformity 
which  the  disease  produces,  it  occasions  a 
coQtuiual  dbcharge  of  tears  over  the  cheek« 
tnd  what  b  worsts  a  dtynets  of  the  eye-baU, 
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firequent  exasperated  ait&cfcs  of  chronic 
ophthalmy,  incapacity  to  bear  the  light, 
and  lastly,  opacity  and  ulceration  of  the 
cornea. 

The  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that 
arbing  from  a  contraction  or  the  integu- 
ments of  the  eyelids,  or  neighbouring  parts, 
is  not  unfrequently  a  consequence  of  puck- 
ered scars,  produced  by  the  confluent 
small-pox,  deep  bums,  or  the  excision  of 
cancerous  or  encysted  tumours,  without 
saving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  skin ;  or 
lastly,  the  disorder  b  the  efibct  6f  malig> 
nisnt  carbuncles,  or  any  kind  of  wound  at- 
tended with  much  loss  of  substance.  Each 
of  these  causes  b  quite  enou^  to  bring  on 
such  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
lids as  to  draw  the  parts  towards  the  arches 
of  the  orbits,  so  as  to  remove  them  from 
the  eye*ball  and  turn  their  edges  outward. 
No  sooner  has  thb  circumstance  happened, 
than  it  is  often  folk>wed  by  another  one 
equally  unpleasant,  namely  a  swelling  <^ 
the  internal  membrai.e  of  the  afifected  eye- 
lids, which  alterwards  has  a  great  share  in 
completing  the  eVersion.  The  lining  of 
the  eye-lids,  though  trivially  everted,  be- 
ing continually  exposed  to  the  air,  and  ir- 
ritation of  extraneous  substances,  soon 
swells,  and  rises  up  like  fungus.  One  side 
of  this  fungUd-like  tumour,  covers  a  part  of 
the  eye-ball,  the  other  pushes  the  eye-lid  so 
considerably  outward,  that  its  edge  is  not 
unirequently  in  conta<;t  with  the  margin  of 
the  orbit.  The  complaints  induced  by  thb 
second  species  of  ectropium  are  the  same 
as  those  brought  on  by  the  first ;  it  being 
noticed,  however,  that  in  both  cases,  when- 
ever the  disease  is  very  inveterate,  the  fun- 
gous swelUng  of  the  inside  of  the  eye-lids 
becomes  hard,  coriaceous,  and  as  it  were 
callous. 

Although,  in  both  species  of  ectropium, 
the  lining  of  the  eye-lids,  seems  eaually 
swollen,  yet  the  surgeon  can  ^ily  dbtin- 
gubh  to  which  of  the  two  spedes  the  dis- 
ease belongs.  For,  in  the  first,  the  skin  of 
the  eyelids,  and  adjo'ming  parts,  is  not  de- 
formed  with  scars;  and  by  pressing  the 
everted  eyelid  with  the  point  of  the  &ger, 
the  part  would  with  ease  cover  the  eye, 
were  it  not  for  the  intervening  fungoua 
swelling.  But  in  the  second  species  of  ec- 
tropium, besides  the  obvious  cicatrix  aad 
contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eye>lids,  or 
adjacent  parts,  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
cover  the  eye  with  the  everted  eyelid,  by 
pressing  upon  the  latter  part  with  tlie 
point  <S'  the  finger,  it  does  not  give  way 
so  as  completely  to  cover  the  globe,  or  only 
yields,  as  it  ought  to  do,  ibr  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  or  it  does  not  move  in  the  least  fi-ona 
its  unnatural  position,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
teguments of  the  eye-lids  havbg  been  so 
^tensivelv  desti^oyed,  that  their  margin  hat 
become  adherent  t*  the  trch  of  the  orbit. 
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EcTBOSis.  (BttT^oinp:  firom  M^jHftm,  to 
Quvcarry.)     A  mtscorUge* 

EcTBosu.  (f^m  f»2/3!^i9MS  to  miacMTy.) 
An  abortion. 

BcTRoncA.  (From  mOtJ^amtt,  to  mitcar- 
ry.)  Eetyrotica,  Medicine*  wiuch  oaose 
abortion. 

BoTTLoncu.  ^Bet  Ecuihtica. 

EcTTBoncA.    See  Ectrotica. 

Eczuti.  (From  m^m,  to  boil  out) 
Ecxenna.  A  hot  painful  eruption,  or  pus- 
tule. Mr.  Ffcarson  caiU  the  erythema 
mereoriale,  eczema  mercuriale. 

Edblpbits.  Proc^KMUi  from  the  nature 
of  elements. 

Eonu  TEiTouA.  The  poiton-tree  of 
America. 

Edbs.    A  name  for  amber. 

Edbssutom.  Pelanum.  An  eye-water 
of  tragacanth,  arabic,  acada,  ophim,  &c. 

Edits.    Amber. 

Edic.  '  Edich.  Rdtr,  An  oU  name  for 
iron. 

Edra.  a  fhuiturei  also  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum. 

BBULComAyriA.  (From  eduko^  to  make 
sweet  Bdulcorants.  Sweeteners.  Me- 
dicines which  absorb  ^e  vicious  humotirs 
of  the  body,  sweeten  the  fluids,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  acrimony. 

EFFERVESCENCE.  (From  dferveteQ^ 
to  g^w  hot.)  EjftrveBcenHa,  That  agita- 
tion which  is  produced  by  mixing  an  add 
and  An  alkali  together.'  A  small  degree 
of  ebullition. 

UffTDBs.    An  old  name  for  cerass. 

BtriLA.    Freckles. 

EFFLORESCENCE.  (Prom  ^fflorttco, 
to  blow  as  a  flower.)     EJhretcntia. 

!•  A  preternatural  redness  of  the  skin. 

2.  In  chynnistry  it  means  that  phenome- 
non which  takes  )>1ace  upon  crystals,  pro- 
ducing a  white  powder  when  exposed  to  air. 

EFFLUVIUM.  (From  ejluo,  to  spread 
abroad.)    See  Cniagim, 

BrFmienmA.  (Prom  efHn^  to  break 
down.  E€pie$ma.  A  species  of  fracture, 
in  which  tlfe  bone  is  much  depressed  by  the 
blow. 

EFFUSION.  (From  efmuh,  to  pour 
oat.)  Iffiuio.  In  surgery  it  means  the 
escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel,  or 
viscus,  naturally  contafaiing  it^  and  its  lodg- 
ment in  another  cavity,  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  in  the  substance  of  parts.  Effu- 
sion also  sometimes  signifies  the  natural  se- 
eretion  of  fluids  from  the  vessete ;  thus  sur- 
geons frequently  speak  of  the  coagolable 
^ph  being  effused  on  different  sunaces. 

Eonns.  (From  f^vrs^  to  carry  out*) 
Eg^ettm^    An  excretioa,  or  evacuation. 

EGO.  Owitm,  The  eggs  of  poultry  are 
ohiefly  used  as  food ;  the  difierent  parts  are 
likewise  employed  in  pharmacy  and  in 
loedlciae.  Tke  eakfaied  shell  is  esteemed 
ei  an  absorbent  The  oil  of  the  tag  is 
softeoing,  and  b  used  externally  to  bums 


and  chaps.  The  yolk  of  the  egg  renders 
oil  miscible  with  water,  and  is  triturated 
with  the  same  view  with  resinous  and  other 
substances.  Baw  eggs  have  been  much 
recommended  as  a  popular  remedy  §ot 
jaundice. 

EaaaooBsis.  (From  fyffy^fim,  to  watch.) 
A  watchfulness.    A  morbid  want  of  sleep. 

EjActTiAVTiA.  (From  efaaik,  to  cast 
out.)  JE^aculatoria.  The  vessels  which 
convey  the  seminal  matter  secreted  in  the 
testicles  to  the  penis.  These  are  the  epi- 
didymis, and  the  vasa  deferentia;  the 
vesiculae  seroinales  are  the  receptacles  of* 
the  semen. 

Ejxctio.  (From  ejidor  to  cast  out.) 
Excretio.  The  dii»chaiging  of  humours  or 
excrements. 

EiLAMis.  (From«ll^t»,  to  involve.)  A 
membrane  involving  the  brain. 

EiLucA.  (From  hawi,  to  form  convolu- 
tions.) In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  painful 
convolutions  of^the  intestines  from  flatu- 
lence. Sometimes  it  signifies  a  covering. 
Vopnsl  says  it  is  a  fixed  pi^n  in  the  boweu^ 
as  if  a  nail  was  driven  in. 

£ii.xoa.  (From  rnxm,  to  wind.)  Gor- 
r»us  says  it  is  a  name  of  the  intestinum 
ilciun. 

EiifBos.  (From  iKM»,  to  fi>rm  oonvolq- 
tions.)    The  iliac  passion. 

EisBou.  (From  ue,  into,  and  {Ukhtf, 
to  cast.)  It  signifies  strictly  an  injection, 
but  is  used  to  express  the  access  of  a  dis- 
temper, or  of  a  particular  paroxysm. 

EisnroK.  (From  tic,  into,  und  mm,  to 
breathe.)    bispiralion  of  air. 

Ela  calu.  An  Indian  cathartic  shrub, 
the  Euphorbia  neriifoUa  of*  Linncus. 

Elaaohoh.  (From  i^mov,  oil,  and  «>f«, 
chaite.)  The  ag^us  castus  was  formerly 
8p  called. 

ELsosACCBARinif.  (From  txemv^  oil,  and 
a-^X^fiof,  sugar.)  A  mixture  of  essential  oil 
with  sugar. 

EL£08BLiin7M.  (From  iKce,  a  lake,  and 
trt^jfoff  parsley.)    Wkter  parsley. 

Elaib  gvivbsksis.  a  species  of  palm 
which  grows  spontaneously  on  the  coast  of 
Guineai  but  is  much  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies.  From  tliis  tree  is  obtained  the 
palm  oil  which  is  considered  as  an  emollient 
and  strFngthencr  of  all  kinds  of  weakness 
of  the  limbs.  It  also  is  recommended 
agfaifist  bruises,  strains,  cramps,  pains, 
swellings,  &c. 

£la>ibicatio.  a  meihod  of  analysiing 
mineral  waters. 

Elanula.    An  old  name  for  alum. 

ELATHOBosccnf.  (From  iaa^,  a  stag, 
and  ^x*,  to  eat ;  so  called,  because  deer 
eat  tht-m  greedily.)  The  wild  parsnip. 
See  Pautinaca, 

ElaphosgoHobon.  (Frcm  tx«^,  the 
stag,  and  aitofof^,  garlic.)  Stag's  or  viper's 
garlic. 

EKAaviB.    Red  vitriol* 
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^LAii  Mjksrs.    Bum  lead. 

Elasxa.  (Prom  tXMumt  a  Umina  or 
blatr  of  any  kind.)  A  terra  used  to  ex- 
press »  civsi  r-p»pe. 

JEtaitic  Jlidd     See  Gat. 

Elattic  jf  Mm.    See  Jhdkat-rubber^ 

ELASTICITY.  A  force  in  bodies,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  restore  tbetn- 
•elves  to  the  poature  from  whence  they 
were  displaced  by  any  external  force.  To 
•olve  this  property,  many  have  recourse  to 
the  universal  law  of  natiu«,  attraction,  by 
which  the  parik  of  solid  and  firm  bodies 
ire  caused  to  cohere  together:  whereby, 
when  hard  bodies  are  struck  or  bent,  so 
that  the  component  parts  are  a  little  moved 
from  one  another,  but  not  qdite  disjoined 
or  broken  off,  nor  separated  so  fkr  as  to  be 
but  of  the  poWer  of  attracting  force,  by 
which  they  cohere  together,  they  ceN 
tainly  must,  on  the  cessation  of  the  ex- 
ternal violence,  spring  buck  with  a  very 
{^reat  velocity  to  theu*  former  state ;  but 
in  this  circumstance  the  atmospherical 
pressure  wHl  amount  for  it  as  well:  be- 
cause such  a  violence,  if  it  be  not  great 
enough  to  separate  the  c^mstituent  par- 
ticles ot  a  body  far  enough  to  let  in  any 
foreign  matter,  must  occasion  many  va- 
teuola  between  the  separated  surlbces,  so 
that  upon  the  removal  they  will  close 
«gain  by  the  pressure  of  the  aiSnal  fluid 
upim  the  external  parts,  i.  e.  the  body  will 
^ome  ^rain  into  it«  natural  posture.  The 
included  air,  likewise,  in  most  bodies,  gives 
that  power  of  restlitian  upon  their  per^ 
cussion. 

If  two  bodies  perfectly  eUuiie  strike  one 
against  another,  there  wUl  be  or  remain 
in  each  the  same  relative  velocity  as  be- 
fore, i,  e.  they  will  recede  with  the  same 
velocity  as  tliey  met  together  with.  For 
the  compressive  force,  or  the  magnitude 
tof  the  stroke  in  anv  given  bodies,  arises 
from  the  relative  velocity  of  those  bodies, 
and  is  proportional  to  it  t  and  bodies  per- 
fectly ekittic  Will  restore  themselves  com- 
pletely to  the  figure  they  had  before  the 
shock  i  or,  in  other  words,  the  restitutitt 
force  U  equal  to  the  compressive,  and 
therpfore  must  be  eqaal  to  the  force  with 
Which  they  came  together,  and  consequent, 
ly  they  must  by  elasticity  recede  again  from 
each  other  uiih  the  same  velocity.  Hence, 
taking  equal  limes  before  and  after  the 
shock,  'he  distances  between  the  bodies  will 
be  equal :  and  therefbre  the  distances  of 
times  from  th<*  common  centre  of  gravity 
will,  in  the  same  times,  be  equal  And 
hence  the  laws- of  percussion  of  bodies  per- 
fectly elastic  Hre  easily  deduced. 

ELATBRIUM.  (From  txavrm,  to  stimu- 
laie  or  agitate:  so  named  frt»ni  iu  great 
purgative  qualities.)    See  CucwmU  agrettit, 

Ei.ATHsniA.  A  Tiaroe  for  the  cascarilk 
bark. 

BtiTiw*.    (From  ^^JOrm,  smaQer,  bem^ 


tail 

^Gut  MBailer  tpeciet.)  Fludleo,  or  fodWd 
speedwelL  Amirrkmum  eiatime  of  li*- 
meus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  % 
roughtsh  bitter  taste,  but  m>  smell.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  against  scurvy  and  old 
ulcerationt,  but  now  wholly  Cocgoaen. 

ELATrras.    Bloodstone. 

Elcosis.  (ttom  ixmII  an  ulcer.)  A 
disease  attended  with  fetid,  carious,  and 
chronic  ulcers.    The  term  is  seldom  used. 

Eider,    See  &ifli6iiet». 

Elder  dwiff.    See  EMm$, 

Electtmpane,     See  Emyla  campama. 

ELECTRICITY.  (Eieetridtat,  fron 
eUctnm,  tkuirfw,  from  fAfl»7«i(,  the  stm» 
because  of  its  bright  shining  oolow ;  or 
from  tiOMs  to  draw,  becaote  of  its  ma|^ 
netic  power.)  A  property  which  certain 
bodies  possess  when  robbed,  heated,  or  ex- 
cited, whereby  the^  attract  remote  bodie«» 
and  frequently  tmit  sparks  or  streams  m 
light  The  ancients  first  observed  this  pro- 
pertv  in  amber,  which  they  called  ekeirmmt 
and  hence  arose  the  word  electricity.  Tho 
efficacy  of  electricity  in  the  cure  of  seversi 
diseases  has  been  supported  by  many  very 
respectable  authorities,  especially  in  para- 
lytic diseases.  It  considerably  augments 
tlie  drcuUtion  of  the  blood,  and  excites 
the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

BLBcrBosss.  (From  »XMt7^,  amber.) 
An  epithet  for  stooU  which  shine  like  amber 

ELtcTRiTX  MiasMAU.  The  UnctUTe  of. 
metals.  It  is  made  of  tin  and  copper,  to 
which  some  add  gold,  and  double  its 
quantity  of  martial  reguhis  of  antimony, 
melted  together ;  fW>m  these  tbete  results 
a  metallic  mass,  to  WhicK^somo  chymists 
have  given  the  name  of  electntm  mmerak. 
This  mass  is  powdered  and  detoosted  witfi 
nitre  and  charcoal  to  a  kMd  of  scoria ;  It 
is  powdered  ajgain  whilst  hot,  and  th  n  d^ 
rated  in  spini  of  winp,  whence  a  tinctitre 
IS  obtained  of  a  6ne  red  colour. 

ELBCTUARIUBf.  An  elsodniy.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  refers  those  articles 
which  were  fbmerly  called  electtiaries  to 
confections  and  conserves. 

ELBCTviJtttTH  amnosu  9t.  Electuaru 
Beno«,  one  ounce  ;  guaiaci  gummi,  hydrar« 
ffyri  cum  sulphure  antimonii  i^ptL  sing, 
half  an  oiuice ;  syrupi  simplicts  q.  s.  misce. 
Of  this  electuary  from  a  dram  to  abottt 
two  drams  is  given  twice  a  dav,  in  thnse 
cutaneous  diseases  which  go  under  the  ge- 
neral nsme  of  scorbntac  It  is  usually  ae* 
companied  with  the  deeootlons  of  elfls, 
barit,  or  saisaparilla. 

E&iGTuaKiins   cassia.      6ee    CmtftetU 

EsscTvantirs  catvobv.  OmfiBcth  JSt* 
>0RK!0.  Electuary  of  catsebo,  commonlv 
called  Japonic  oonlbction.  Take  of  od- 
mosa  catechu,  fbor  ounces;  kino,  three 
ounces:  cinnamon, nutmeg  each, one ajsnoe; 
opi«».^  diffused  In  a  sufficient  quantity  ofT 
<8panish  white  wine   one   draoun  and  a 
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Wlf ;  syrup  of  dried  roses  boUed  t6the  cdo- 
■siuicncc  of  honey,  two  pounds  und  a  quar- 
ter. Reduce  the  solids  to  powder,  Mud 
having  mixed  them  with  the  opium  and 
syrup,  make  them  into  an  electuary.  A 
very  useful  astringrUt,  and  perhaps  the 
moKt  efficacious  way  of  g^yin^the  catechu 
to  advantag^.  Ten  scruples  of  this  elec- 
tuary contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

BLBCTUABnm     CUrCHOHS     CUM     KATEO. 

Sc  iiatri  ppti  5jj  ;  puiveris  cinchonie  tine ; 
mucilagim  gtimmi  arabaci  ^.  s.  misce.  In 
thiH  composition  mueilage  is  preferred  to 
83frap,  on  account  of  its  cover'uig'  the  taste 
of  the  bark  much  more  adrantageously. 
ft  should,  for  U^s  purpose,  however,  be 
made  thin,  otherwise  it  will  increase  the 
bulk  of  the  electuary  too  much. 

This  remedy  will  be  found  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  burnt  sponge,  whosie 
powers  as  a  renoedy  in  scrophulu,  are  known 
solely  to  depend  on  the  proportion  of  na- 
tron contained  in  it.  The  dose  ia  two 
drachms,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

ElsctdaIuuic  opiatux.      See   Cmfectio 

Elklisphacos.^  (From  iM\/f«,  to  distort, 
and  ff^dwof,  sage ;  so  named  from  the  spiral 
coihnfl[  of  its  kaves  and  branches.)  A  spe- 
cies of  sage. 

Elxm BRAT.  An  obsolete  term  for  alka- 
line salts. 

ELEMENTS.  Radicals.  First  princi- 
ples. The  minutest  particles  uf  any  sub- 
stance, which  can  no  further  be  divided  or 
xlecomposed  by  chvmical  analysu.  Many 
substances  caimot  be  ^ther  decomposed 
hy  the  cbymist  into  constituent  parts,  but 
this  does  not  entitle  the  ranking  them 
anuMig^  the  elements.  Though  thev  are  as 
yet  deeompogedt  it  does  not  ioUow  that  Uiey 
«re  undeeompoioNe  f  as,  perhaps,  neither 
tmr  sen*«et  nor  our  instruments  will  ever 
reach  those  substances  which  by  their  na- 
ture admit  of  no  sort  of  decomposition. 
The  bodies  which  are  known  to  us  at  pre- 
sent,  howover,  as  simple  substances,  amount 
to  forty-one;  some  of  these  may  be  sensi- 
bly exhibited  in  their  simple  state,  uncom- 
bined  with  other  matters :  hese  are  termdd 
MteiMi6fe,  prodtieibUt  duMa  smbttaneeif  to 
diiitin^ish  them  fipom  those  whose  exist- 
ence or  pnssence  is  only  inferred  from  facts, 
and  are  caUed  utmiamhle,  unprotkcibkt 
m^  wnbttasueM,  The  following  is  a  list 
of  siinple  sabatances  at  present  known. 
OhprodMciile,  Hmple  Subttanees* 


1.  Phlogiston,  or 
basis  of  lisnt. 

2.  Oxygen. 
d.Uydrogca. 

4.  Aaotic 

5.  Carbonic 

6.  SMlphur. 
?"•  Phosphor. 
&  Muriatic 
^•fliiQric. 


10.  Boracic,  radiod. 

11.  Rad.ofgt>ld. 
platina. 
silveK. 
mercury* 
lead. 


120.  Rsd.  of  bismuth.  26.  Rad.ofmolybd. 

21.  ■       antim.       27.  woltrknc 

22.  —  nickeU      28.  uranium. 

23.  — —  cobalt.      29.  —  titanium. 

24.  .  sTs^ic.    30.  ■  leUurium* 
35.  — mangan.   31.  cl)ro:uc. 

ProdudlUe,  ottentible^  timple  Sub*timce$, 

32.  Caloric.  37.  S.roniian    Ijs 

33.  Siliceous.  ^    .     38    Argillac.    >  S 

34.  Calcar.        1-5     39.  Glucinc.     3  W 

35.  Magnesia,  ('^     40.  Vegeub.    \m 
S6.  P jnder.     J  ^     41.  Mineral.     5  ^ 

The  alkalis  have  lately  been  decomp^^ed. 
See  Fotana  and  Soda. 

BLB.Vfl.  (I(  is  said  this  is  the  Ethiopiatt 
name  )  Gum  elemi.  The  parent  plant  of 
this  resin  is  supp^tsed  to  be  the  .imyrU  de- 
mfera  of  Linnaetis  •.'-foUia  terms  gmnai&' 
pitmatisque  iubtut  tomentons.  Biemi  is 
brougnt  here  fr  >m  the  Spanisii  West  Indies; 
it  is  most  esteemed  when  sof tish,  somewhat 
transparent,  of  a  pale  whitish  coiour»  in- 
clining a  little  to  green,  and  of  a  strong, 
thuugn  not  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  only 
used  in  ointments  and  plasters,  and  is  a 
powerful  digestive. 

Elsmi  uarsiTESTUX.  See  Un^enium 
elend  comptntum. 

ELEBLZflPBBA   CUftASBAVICA   ABBOR.      The 

gum  elemi«-tree. 

Elbitoi.    a  tree  of  Malabar.    Cardiac. 

EleochrtsvA  (From  nhiot,  the  sun,  and 
Xgy^f*  &old ;  so  called  fWim  their  shining 
yellow  appearance )  Eliockrytum.  Gol- 
dilocks.    See  Eliochryium. 

^LEOsiLiNiTM  (Prom  ff\oc,  a  lake,  and 
oiwwy.  par*- ley.)     See  Apium, 

ELsrHANTiA.  TFrom  ii>jtfp!itt  an  elephant; 
so  called  from  the  great  enl  rgement  of 
the  body  in  this  disorder.)  A  species  of 
anasarcs. 

Emfbantia  arabvm.  In  Dr.  Collen's 
nosology  it  is  synonymous  '«vith  eleph:intijrsii. 
The  term  is,  however,  occiisionally  confined 
to  this  disease  when  it  affects  the  feet, 

ELEPHANTIASIS.  (From  tA*^,  an 
elephant ;  so  named  from  the  leg^  of  peo- 
ple affected  with  tbis  disorder  .  growing 
scaly,  rough,  and  wonderfully  large,  at  an 
advanced  period,  like  the  legfs  of  an  ^. 
phant.)  Elepfuu.  Eiepftantia.  Lazari 
moPbu9  tfel  malum,  Phtenicetu  nwrbm  A 
disease  that  attacks  the  whole  body,  but 
mostly  affects  the  feet,  which  appear  some- 
what like  those  of  the  elephant.  It  is  known 
by  the  nkin  being  thick,  rough,  Wrinklv, 
unctuous,  and  v6id  of  hair,  and  mostly 
without  the  sense  of  feelinr.  It  is  san^  to 
be  conta^ous.  Cullen  makes  it  a  genus  of 
disea.4e  m  the  class  caehexitt,  and  ordt-r  im- 
petigimee. 

Elephantiasis  has  generally  been  .<iup. 
posed  to  arise  in  consequence  of  ^me 
slight  attack  of  Tever»  on  the  cessation  of 
which  the  morbid  matter  falls  on  the  leg, 
and  ofcct^tons  a  distention  nnd  tumcf  ction 
^the  liinbf  which  is  i 
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with  iinerm  ktoip**  ftod  deep  fiMaret*  By 
some  authors  it  has  been  considered  as  a 
species  of  leprosy  t  but  it  often  subsists  for 
many  jears  without  being  accompanied 
with  any  of  the  symptoms  which  charac* 
tenze  that  disease. 

It  sometimes  comes  on  gradually,  with- 
out much  prerious  indisposition  ;  but  more 
generally,  the  |>erson  is  seized  with  a  cold- 
ness and  shivering,  pains  in  the  head,  back, 
and  loins,  and  some  degree  of  nausea.  A 
slifht  fevet'  then  ensues,  and  a  severe  pain 
is  felt  in  one  of  the  ingpuinal  glands,  which, 
after  a  short  time,  becomes  nard,  swelled, 
and  inflamed.  No  8uppuratioo»  however, 
ensues ;  but  a  red  streak  may  be  observed 
running  down  the  thigh  from  the  swelled 
gland  to  the  leg.  As  the  inflammation  in- 
creases in  all  the  paru,  the  fever  gradually 
abates,  and  perhaps,  after  two  or  three 
days  continuance,  goes  off.  It  however, 
returns  again  at  uncertain  periods,  leaving 
the  leg  greatly  swelled  with  varicose  tuxvid 
veins,  the  skin  rough  and  rugged,  and  a 
thickened  membrana  cellulosa.  Scales  ap- 
pear also  on  the  surface,  which  do  not  fall 
oflT,  but  are  enlarged  by  the  increasing 
thickness  of  the  membranes ;  uneven  lumps, 
with  deep  fissures,  are  formed,  and  the  leg 
and  foot  become  at  last  of  an  enormous 
size. 

A  person  may  labour  imder  this  disease 
many  years,  without  finding  much  altera^ 
tion  in  the  general  health,  except  dtning 
tile  oontimunce  of  the  attacks ;  and  per- 
haps the  chief  inconvenience  he  wiU  ezpe- 
lience  b  the  enormous  bulky  leg  which  he 
drags  about  with  him.  Tlie  incumbrance 
bas,  indeed,  induced  many  who  have  la- 
boured under  this  disease  to  submit  to  an 
amputation;  but  the  operation  seldom 
proves  a  nuiical  cure,  as  the  other  leg  fre- 
quently becomes  affected. 

HUiary  observes,  that  he  never  saw  both 
legs  swelled  at  the  same,  time.  Instances 
where  they  have  alike  acquired  a  frightful 
and  prodigious  size,  have,  however,  fre- 
qaientl^r  fitllen  under  ^e  observation  of  other 
pnysicians. 

ELuuASTinvm  smflastrum.  A  plaster 
described  by  Oribasius.  Cebus  describes 
one  of  the  same  name,  but  very  different  in 
qualities. 

EuPHAS.  (EM^etc,  the  elephant.)  The 
disease  called  elephantiasis ;  also  aaua  fbrtis. 

Elzasita.  An  obsolete  term  tot  blaok 
lead. 

Eju&sxatis.  An  old  term  for  burnt 
lead. 

EUKTTABI  FBOfUX.        ScC    ^tmmum    VC" 

mm. 

EunTTHZBiA  BABK.    See  CatcarilUu 

EuniTBBBiji  oeBTBZ.    See  CoKorObi. 

Elbvatmi.  (From  e/^o^,  to  lilt  up.)  file- 
vation.    SubUnuitioe. 

ELEVATOE.    (F^w  efevih  to  Mft  u 
A  muMsle  is  so  caUed  whose  office  is  to 


up  the  part  to  whidi  It  is  attached.  Alto 
a  chirurgical  instrument  ^evatmium^  wiiUi 
which  surgeons  ndae  any  depresaed  pprtion 
of  bone,  but  chieAy  those  of^the  craniuni. 

Elbyator  LABn  mVSBlOBIS  noFBius. 
Htic  LtvaUjr  UM  imfirimU. 

Ejlbvatob  labii  surBBioBis  pbofrhts. 
See  Levaif  labii  mperimi^  aUqve  aon. 

Blzvatob  labiobvk.    See  Lnatw  ois- 

Elzvatob  vasi  alabuh.  Muscles  of 
the  al«  of  the  nose. 

Elzvatob  ocuu.    Sec  Levator  oailL 

Elzvatob  paubbbb  sursBioBia.  See 
Levator  palpebrm  n^erUrU. 

Elzvatob  scafvul    See  Levator  jc»- 

Elsvatobivk.  (From  efevs,  to  lift  up.) 
An  instrument  to  rai&e  a  depression  in  the 
skull. 

Elibawm.    See  OUbamtm, 

ELicHBTstTM.  (From  K\e<,  the  sun,  and 
Xff*^^*  f^^^i  *o  called  from  their  shining 
yellow  appearance.)  St^tchoM  dtrma.  Gol- 
dilocks. This  small  down^  plant  is  the 
Gnaphalkm  tUfduts  of  Luuikus.  The 
flowers  are  warm,  pungent,  and  bitter,  and 
said  to  possess  aperient  and  corroborant 
virtues. 

EusBioB.  Mastich ;  a  mixture  of 
brass. 

Eljvua.    An  old  name  for  a  linctus. 

Elizombu.  (From  tkttm,  and  /uhm^  ho- 
ney.)    A  sweet  purging  o.l  like  honey. 

£Lro«ZLi3iuM.    See  EleoeeUmm. 

EuTHBoiDss.  The  vaginal  coat  of  the 
testicle. 

EuxATio.  (From  eHxo,  to  boiU)  The 
act  of  Beethii^,  or  boiling. 

ELIXIR.  (From  elek$er,  an  Arabic  word 
signifying  quintessence.)  A  term  former- 
ly applied  K>  many  preparations  similar  to 
compound  tinctures.  It  is  now  very  little 
employed. 

Elixib  or  HBAiTH.  Eltdr  mdutie  A 
term  formeriy  applied  to  what  is  nov  called 
compound  tincture  of  senna.  Bee  Tinetmra 
iemut  compodta. 

EuxiB  rABZflOBicuM.  Paregoric  elizhr. 
See  Tinetura  opii  uuiiphontim. 

Elixir  PBOjnuBTATls.  A  preperatioe  of 
aloes. 

EtujMM.  SACBt7M.  See  Tiitctmu  rfud  am 
ahe, 

Elixib  SAtima.    See  Timt,  mmue  cm^ 

ELfxxB  sToMACBfcuw.  Stomschic  ehxiT. 
See  Tinvtmra  geiittame  compodta. 

Elixivatio.  (From  cAro,  to  boil«  or 
fixwn  Uxvmum^  lye.)  The  extraction  of  a 
fixed  salt  Iron  vegetables,  by  an  a£[iisibn 
of  water. 

BLuaoBiw.    See  SefUfioruejUbtte. 

^C#oPw«  9C^     ^Sr^^W^O» 

ELMnmos.      (From  eM»,  to  involve, 
from  its  eontortiona.)    Wonnt. 
Eim4ea90tl  iumaek.    See  Smmteh. 
Bmbbs.     (Rrom    ixwt   a   swamp.)    A 
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term  given  to  t  swenting  Bever,  firom  its 
great  moisture. 

RLoneATio.  (From  eUmg9^  to  lengthen 
out.)  An  imperfect  iiixavion,  where  toe  li- 
gament b  oiu>  lengthened,  and  the  bone 
not  put  out  of  its  socket 

ELUTRIATION.  (From  fiutriatio,  to 
cleanse.)  Washing  over.  It  is  the  pouring 
a  liquor  out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  in 
order  to  separate  the  subsiding  matter  iiom 
the  clear  and  fluid  part. 

£i:uvi£s  (From  ebto,  to  cleanse.)  The 
effluvium  from  a  swampy  place.  Also  the 
humour  dischamd  in  nu6r  albus. 

Eluxatio.  QFrom  ehtxot  to  put  out  of 
joint.)    A  luxation,'  or  dislocation. 

Eltxaobostis.    (From  iMf/ucc,  the  herb 
panic,  and  oLy^mK,  wild.)    Wild  panic. 
Eltmvb.    (JeJMfiiof.)    The  herb  panic. 
ELYTROCElsR     (From  tsin^n,  the  va- 
gina, and  jwx»,  a  tumour.)    A  hernia  in  the 
vagina. 

Ex.TTRon>Ks.  (^Efytrmdeif  from  fliv- 
*tiof^  a  sheath,  and  moft  fbrm^)  Like  a 
abeath.  The  tunica  vaginalis  is  so  called 
by  some  writers,  because  it  includes  tlie 
testes  like  a  sheath. 

Elttrov.  (From  i^v«,  to  involve.) 
Tlie  vagina.  A  shesth.  The  membranes 
which  invnlre  the  spinal  marrow  are  «dled 
elytra,  tkul^ 

ExABonrATio.  (From  emarginct  to 
cleanse  the  edges^  The  cleansing  of  the 
edges  of  wounds  from  scurf  and  fifth. 

ExAscn^Tus.  (From  ematcu/o,  td  ren- 
der impotent.)  HKvingthe  testicles  in  the 
belly,  and  not  fallen  into  the  scrotum. 

Embaxma.  (From  */u£asr1tt,  to  imnnerge 
in.)  A  medicated  pickle  to  dip  the  food 
in. 

ExBOLS.  (From  tjuC<uju»,  to  put  in.} 
The  reduction  or  setting  of  a  dislocated 
bone. 

Emboivm.  (From  tf^Akxm,  to  cast  out ; 
io  named  because  it  ejects  the  semen.) 
The  penis. 

EjiBaxeXA.  (From  ifdCf/^x!^  to  make 
wet )  A  fluid  application  to  any  part  of 
the  body. 

ExBBocATio  AKVMiins.  fr  Aluminis  3jj. 
Aceti  spiritut  vinosi  tenuioris,  ang.  Ibss. 
For  chilblains  and  diseased  jo'mts. 

Ejcbbocatio  AXMONiB.  ^  embrocs- 
tionis  ammonix  acetatae  cum  sapone  §jj. 
Aquje  amrnoniK  puree  3jj.  For  sprains  and 
bruises. 

ExBmOCATIO      AXKOlria     ▲CBTA'CB     CAV- 

■■omATa;  ^r.  solutionb  saponia  cum  cam- 
phors, aqujB  amm«niK  acetatae  sing.  ^j. 
Aquft  ammonix  pune  ^ss.  For  sprains 
and  bruisea.  It  is  also  frequently  appK^ 
^  dispetae  cfaOblaina  which  have  not  sup* 
puiated.  It  U  said  to  be  the  same  as 
«teeis»  opodeldoc 

EHmmocATio  AuuomM  acbtats.  ^ 
^Mpuc  ammoiiix  aoetatae.     Solationia  aa- 


ponis  sing,  Jj.  M.  For  bruises  with  inflam- 
mation. 

EXBROCATIO       CAHTBAmiBfS     COM       CAX- 

raoBA.  9e  cantharidis.  Spiritus  cam- 
pfaorae  sing.  ^.  M.  This  may  be  used  in 
any  case  in  which  the  object  is  to  stimulate 
the  skin.  The  absorption  of  cantbarides, 
however,  may  bring  on  a  strangury. 

EMBROCATION.  (From  %uC{f;^«,  to 
moisten,  or  soak  in.)  Embroche,  Embro' 
catio,  A  fluid  application  to  mb  sny  part 
of  the  body  with.  Many  use  the  term, 
however,  as  synonymous  with  liniment. 
The  following  embrocations  are  naticed 
in  the  Pliarmacopa^ia  Chirurgics. 
Embbocbe.  See  EmbroccUum, 
EMBRYO.  (From  ^v*,  to  hud  forth.) 
The  /mtus  in  utere  is  so  called  before  the 
fifih  month  of  pregnancy,  because  its 
growth  resembles  Uiat  of  the  budding  of  a 
plant. , 

EjrBBTOTHLASTXs.  (Frott  ff/KCpMfv,  the 
foetus,  snd  Bktuty  to  break.)  Emtny&recte9. 
A  chrochet,  or  instrument  for  breaking  the 
bones  of  a  dead  foetus  to  promote  its  de- 
livery. 

EMBRYOTOMY.  (From  tf^ffw,  a 
foetus,  and  n/utfrn^  to  cut.)  Embtyotomia, 
The  separating  of  any  pvt  of  the  foetus 
whilst  in  utero,  to  extract  it. 

Embbtulcus.  (From  %/jiC^um,  a  foetus, 
and  0JM,  to  draw.)  A  blunt  hook*  or  for- 
ceps, for  drawing  the  child  from  the  womb. 
EiiEBVs.  Scorfnon  senna.  A  laxative. 
Em  ESI  A.  (From  ff^Kv,  to  vomit)  JEJin^s- 
ma.  EmtKt,  The  act  of  vomiting.  Me- 
dicines which  cause  vomiting. 

EMETICS.  {Emetiea,  sc  medtcamentef 
from  i^M,^to  vomit.)  Substances  capable 
of  exciting  Tomiting,  independent  of  any 
effect  ansing  from  the  mere  quantity  of 
matter  iittroduced  into  the  stomach,  or  of 
any  nauseous  taste  or  flavour. 

The  susceptibility  of  vomiting  is  very 
different  in  different  individuals,  and  is  of- 
ten considerably  varied  hy  disease. 
Emetics  are  employed  m  many  diseases. 
When  any  morbid  affection  depends  upon, 
or  is  connected  with,  over  distention  of  the 
stomach,  or  the  presence  of  acrid,  indi- 
^tible  matters,  vomiting  jfives  speedy  re- 
lief. Hence  its  utility  in  impaiKd  appe- 
tite, acidi^  in  the  stomach,  in  intoxicatioiv 
and  where  poisons  have  been  swallowed. 

From  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera  in  vomitinj^,  emetics  have  been  con- 
sidered as  serviceable  in  jaundice,  arising 
from  biliary  calculi  obstructing  the  ducts. 

The  expectorant  power  of  emetics,  and 
their  utiHtys  in  catarrh  aad  pbthbis,  have 
been  aacribed  to  a  shnilar  pressure  ex- 
tended to  the  tfaoradc  viscera. 

In  the  different  varieties  of  febrile  aflec- 
tiona,  much  advantage  ia  derived  from  ex- 
citing vomitings  e^>eeially  in  the  veiy  com- 
menoeaent  of  the  dlKaae.    Inhighmflam- 
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inatory  finrer  it  if  considered  u  danfi^erous, 
and  in  the  adranced  stage  of  typhu.i  it  is 
prejudicUL 

Emetics,  given  in  sticti  doses  as  only  to 
excite  nausea,  have  been  found  useful  in 
restraining  hamorrhagp. 

Different  species  ui  dropsy  have  been 
cured  by  vomiting,  from  its  having  eictted 
absorption.  To  the  same  effect,  perhaps, 
is  owmg  the  dispersion  of  swelled  testicle, 
bubo,  and  others  well  ines,  which  have  occa- 
sionally resulted  from  this  operation. 

The  operation  of  vomiting  is  dangerous, 
or  hurtfol,  in  tlie  following  cases :  where 
there  is  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
head,  especially  in  plethoric  habits;  in 
visceral  m6ammation ;  in  the  advanced 
stagp  of  pregnancy  ;  in  hernia  and  prolap* 
SUB  uteri ;  and  wherever  there  exsists  ex- 
treme general  debility.  The  frequent  use 
of  emetics  weakens  tlie  tone  of^the  sto- 
«ach.  An  'emetic  should  always  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  fluid  form.  Its  operation 
may  be  promoted  by  drinking  any  tepid 
diulent,  or  bitter  infusion. 

The  individual  emetics  may  be  arranged 
under  those  derived  from  the  vegetable, 
and  those  fVom  the  mineral  kingdom.  From 
the  vegetable  kingdom  are  numbered 
ipecacuana,  scilla  marttima,  antbemis  no- 
Dilis,  sinapis  alba,  asarum  Europzum,  ni- 
cotiana  tabacuni.  From  the  mineral  king- 
dom, antimony,  sulphat  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per, and  the  subacetat  of  copper.  To 
these  may  be  added  ammonia  and  its  bydro- 
sulphuret 

ExxTocATnARTicvs.  (From  t/uv*^  to  vo- 
mit, and  luiBai^atf  to  purge.)  Purging  both 
by  vomit  and  stool. 

EMiirsKTrs  <luiiDRioEMiNK.  Sec  Tu- 
bercula  quadrigemna. 

EMMENAGOGDESv  (Emmenagoffa,  sc. 
medicamenta,  t/xfA»Hey«fyA :  from  ofjifAmcty 
the  menses,  and  Aym^  to  move.)  Those 
medicines  that  possess  a  power  of  pro- 
moting that  monthly  discharge  of  blood  by 
the  uterus,  which,  from  a  law  of  the  animal 
occonomy,  should  take  place  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  female  system.  The  ar- 
ticles belonging  to  this  class  may  be  refer- 
red to  four  orders  : 

1.  Stimulating  emmenagoguet,  as  hydrar- 
gytite  and  antimonial  preparatiom,  which 
are  principally  adapted  for  the  young,  and 
those  with  'peculiar  insensibility  of  the 
uterus. 

2.  Irritating  emmenagoguet^  as  alo€9,  »a- 
tsne,  and  Spanith  Jhes  :  these  are  to  be 
preferred  in  torpid  and  chlorotic  Ifabits. 

3.  Tonic  emmenagogues,  as  firruginout 
preparatUmst  cold  ha!h,  and  exerciiet  which 
are  advantageously  selected  for  the  lax  and 
phlegmatic. 

4.  Anti^Humodic  emmenagoguet,  as  qstO' 
JoeHda^  cattor^  anci  pediluviq :  the  constitu- 
tions to  «rhich  these  are  more  especially 


suited  are  the  delicate,  tbe  wuk^  and  tti* 

irritable. 

EKMCinA.  (From  ir,  in,  and  fuun,  a  month.) 
The  meii.^tru.<l  flux. 

EMOLLIENTS.  {EmdHentia,  sc  me- 
dicamenta  g  from  emolUo,  to  soften.  )  Those 
substances  which  possess  a  power  of  le  laz- 
ing the  living  and  animal  fibre,  without  pro- 
ducing that  effect  firom  any  mechanical 
action.  The  different  articles  belonging  to 
tliis  class  of  medicines  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  following  orders : 

1  Hvmectaru  ennQlUefUt^  as  vartn  •watet 
and  tepid  vapours^  which  are  fitted  for  the 
robuRt  and^  thoae  in  the  prime  of  life. 

3.  Relaxing  etnolltentf,  as  aithaa,  tnaiva, 
&C.  These  may  be  employed  in,  all  consti- 
tutions, whUe,  at  the  same  time,  tliey  do 
not  cUim  a  preference  to  others  from  any 
particular  habit  of  body. 

3.  Lubricating  emotSenit,  as  bland  ot2r» 
fat,  and  lard.  I1ie  same  observation  will 
hold  of  this  order  as  was  made  of  the  last 
mentioned, 

4.  Atnic  emollients,  as  opium  and  pedi* 
luvia ,'  these  are  applicable  to  any  consti- 
tution, but  are  to  be  preferred  m  habits 
where  the  effects  of  this  class  are  required 
over  the  system  in  general. 

Emysiria.  (From  v,  an4  'v^*,  to  en- 
deavour.)   Professional  experience. 

EMPHEROMXirfrs.  (From  *f*^t^,  to  bear.) 
Urine,  -  or  other  substance^  which  has  a 
sediment. 

Emtbractica.  (From  i^^jarT*,  to  ob- 
struct.)  Medicines  which  applied  to  the 
skin^  shut  up  the  pores. 

EMPHYSEMA.  (Px:pm  ifx^tnut,  to  in- 
flate.)  Pneumatotti,  Air  in  the  cellular  mem, 
brane.  In  general  it  is  cc^nfined  to  one  place; 
but  in  a  few  cases  it  spreads  universally  over 
the  whole  body,  and  occasions  a  coasidera- 
ble  degree  of  swelling'  It  sometimes  arises 
spontaneously,  which  la,  however,  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  or  comes  on  immediately 
af\er  delivery,  without  any  evident  cause; 
but  it  is  most  generally  induced  by  some 
wound  or  injury  done  to  the  thorax,  and 
which  affects  tfeie  lungs ;  in  which  case,  tlie 
air  passes  fW>m  these,  through  the  wound,  in- 
to the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  and 
from  tlience  spreads  over  the  whole  body. 

Emphysema  is  attended  with  an  evident 
crackling  noise,  and  elasticity  upon  pres- 
sure ;  and  sometimes  with  much  difficulty 
of  breathing,  oppression,  and  anxiety. 

We  are  to  consider  it  as  a  disease  by  no 
means  unattended  with  dan^r;  but  move 
probably  fron»  ihct  causes  which  give  risfc  to 
It,  than  at'y  hazard  from  the  complaint  itself. 

EMPIRIC.  {EmphicuBf  ijuTm^utoc:  from 
o  in,  and  ot^ou  experience.)  One  who 
praciises  the  beating  art  upon  experience^ 
and  not  the<'ry.  This  is  the  true  meaninr 
of  the  word  empiric :  but  it  is  nou  applied^ 
in  a  very  opposite  sense,  to  those  who  d^ 
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tlate  froHi  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
scientific  and  regular  practitioners,  and 
vend  nostrums,  or  sound  their  own  praise 
in  the  public  papers. 

E-viPLASTicA.  (Frfim  tfAfrxoLT^tt,  to  ob- 
struct.) Medicines  wbicli,  ,8prelid  upon 
the  i>k\\\  stop  the  pores. 

EMI'LAJ^rRUM.  (From  i^TX^rsr*,^ lo 
spread  upon.)  A  pla^iier.  Plasters  are 
composed  ol'  unctuous  substances,'  united 
either  to  powders  or  metallic  oxyds,  &c. 
Tlsey  ouehi  to  be  of  such  a  consistence  as 
not  to  stick  to  the  fingers  when- cold,  but 
to  become  soft,  so  as  to  be  spread  out,  in 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  in  that  of 
human  body,  to  continue  tenacious  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  skin.  They  owe  their 
consistence  eiilier  to  metallic  oxyds,  es- 
pecially those  of  lead,  or  to  wax,  resin,  $cc. 
They  are  usually  kept  in  rolls  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  spread,  wl»en  wanted  for  use, 
tipon  thin  leather  ;  if  the  plaster  be  not  of 
itself  suHiciently  adhesive,  it  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded at  its  margm  by  a  bouiular)'  of  re- 
sin plaster. 

Emflastkum  ascmohiaci.  Take  of  pu- 
rified ammoniacum,  five  ounces ;  acetic 
acid  half  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  ammoniacum 
in  the  acid,  then  evap«jrate  the  liqu<ir  in  on 
iron  vessel,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  con- 
stantly stirring  it,  until  it  acquires  a  proper 
consistence.  This  plaster  is  now  firs:  in- 
troduced in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia ;  it 
adheres  well  to  the  skin,  without  irritatmg 
it,  and  without  producmg  inconvenience 
by  its  smeU. 

EWPLASTRVX    ▲UMOITTAGI    CUM     BTDRAH- 

OTRo.  •*  Take  of  purified  ammoniacum,  a 
pound ;  purified  mercury,  three  ounces ; 
sulphurated  oil,  a  drachm.'^  Rub  the  mer- 
cury with  the  sulphurated  oil  until  the 
globules  disappear ;  then  add  by  degrees 
the  ammoniacum,  previously  melted,  and 
mix  the  whole  together.  This  mixture  of 
ammoniacum  hydrargyms  and  sulphur,  is 
said  to  possess  resolvent  virtues  ;  and  the 
plaster  is  recommended  with  this  view  to 
he  applied  to  nodes,  tophs,  indurated 
gliindis,  aod  tumours. 

Emplastuom  asjefetids.  Emplattrum 
ontithyttericttm.  Planter  of  asarcetida. 
Take  of  plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxyd  of 
lead,  a-^atoetida,  each  two  parts ;  galbanum, 
yellow  wax,  each  one  part.  This  plaster 
is  said  to  possess  anodyne  and  antispismo- 
dic  virtues.  It  is,  therefore,  occasionally 
directed  to  be  applied  to  the  umbilical  re- 
gion in  hysterical  cases. 

EKPLAifTRUIl   pANTHARIDIS.      ScC  EfflplOff 

f^t*m  lyttdt, 

E<tiFLAsTRuw  cERuft  Wax  piaster.  Urn- 
piattrum  attraheru.  Take  of  yellow  wax, 
Prepured  suet,  of  each  three  poqnds  j  yel- 
low resin»  a  pound.  Mix  tliem  together 
ind  strain.  This  is  a  gently  drawing  pre- 
l^sration,  calculated  to  promote  |t  mode- 
f^e  discharge  from  t|ie  bli8tere4  sitrfape^ 
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with  which  intention  it  is  mostly  used* 
Where  the  stronger  preparations  irrit^vte, 
this  will  be  found  in  general  to  ag^ree, 

Emplastrum  cuMiia.  Cumin  plaster, 
**  Take  of  cumin-seeds,  carraway-seeds, 
ba} -berries,  of  each  thpee  otinces;  di'ie4 
pilch,  three  pounds;  yellow  wa3?,  thre^ 
ounces.'*  Having  melted  the  dried  pitch 
and  wax  together,  add  the  remaining  arti- 
cles, previously  powdered,  and  mij^  ^ 
warm  stomachic  plaster,  which,  when  aps 
plied  to  the  stomach  expels  flatulency. 
To  indolent  scrophulous  tumours,  wher« 
the  object  Is  to  promote  suppuration,  (hi) 
is  an  emcacious  plaster. 

F.MPLASTRrX      GaLBARI      COMPOSXTlpDf, 

Compound  Galbanum  plaster,  formerly 
called  emplMtrttm  Uthargyri  compositum  and 
diachylon  magnum  cum  gumm.  T»ke  of 
galbanum  gum  resm,  eight  ounces.  Lead 
plaster,  three  pounds;  common  turpentjnei 
ten  drachms  ;  resin  of  the  spruce  nr,  thiieQ 
ounces.  Havmg  melted  the  galbanum 
gum  resin  with  the  turpentine,  mix  in  first 
the  powdered  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  and 
then  the  lead  plaster,  previously  meltej 
by  a  slow  fire,  i^nd  mix  the  whole.  This 
plaster  is  u.^ed  as  a  warm  digestive  and 
suppurative,  calculated  to  promote  m^tUr 
ration  of  indolent  or  scirrhous  tumours,  and 
to  allay  the  pains  of  sciatica,  fU'throdyni^. 
&c. 

Empiastrvm  htdrarotri,  Mercuri^ 
plasttr.  Emplattrum  Uthargyri  cum  Ayr 
drorgyro,  "  Take  of  purified  mercury, 
three  ounces ;  sulphurated  oil,  a  fli^id 
drachm  ;  lead  plaster,  a  pound-**  Rub  the 
mercury  wiih  the  sulphurated  oil,  untd  the 
globules  disappear )  then  add  by  degrt^es 
the  lead  plaster,  melted,  and  mii^  thtf 
whole, 

Emplastbux  lai>ani  compositum.  This 
may  be  used  witli  the  same  intentions  as 
the  cumin  plaster,  to  which  it  is  in  no  way 
superior,  though  composed  of  more  expeii, 
sive  materials.  Formerly  it  wai»  consideis 
ed  as  a  very  elegant  stomach  pUster,  bt|.t  if 
now  disused. 

Emplastrum  LrrsAnoTRi.  J)iachyhn^ 
"Take  ot  setni-vitixous  oxyd  of  lead,  in 
very  fine  powder,  five  pounds ;  olive  oil, 
a  gallon;  water,  two  pints.**  Boil  theni 
with  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stirring  until 
tlie  oil  and  lith<trge  unite,  so  as  to  form  % 
plaster.  Excoriations  of  the  skin,  sli^^ 
bums,  and  the  like  may  be  cove|«d  wjtft 
this  plaster :  but  ii  is  in  more  ^near}  m^^ 
as  a  defensit  ive,  where  the  skin  becoqipf 
red  from  lying  a  long  time  on  ihe  part, 

Emplastrum  litharotri  comfos^tuh, 
See  EmpUutrum  Galbam  compotitum 

Emplastrum  litharotr?  ^vn  msi^A, 
See  Emplattrum  resituc. 

Emplastrum  Ltttr.  Blistering  fly, 
plaster.  Emplattrum  fiontharidet.  ^t?|v 
tUutrum  'oeticattHun^  Take  of  blisterinji^ 
flies,  typ  f^W^f'^JH^^^^ 
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plaster,  a  pound  and  a  half  j  prepared  fat, 
a  pound.  Hjiviiig  melted  the  pL&sler  and 
fki  together,  and  remf)ved  ihcrn  thim  the 
firi;,  a  liule  betciv  th'^y  become  solid 
sprinkle  in  the  bli  tering  flit »,  and  mix  ihe 
whole  together.  See  Slitter  and  Cantha- 
rides. 

Emtlastbvm  CPU.  Plaster  of  opium. 
"  Take  of  opium,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  i 
resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  powdered,  three 
ounces ;  lead  plaster,  a  pound.*'  Havtng 
melted  the  pUster,  mix  in  the  resin  ot  the 
spruce  fir  and  opium,  and  mix  the  whole. 
Opium  is  said  to  produce  somewhat,  though 
in  a  smaller  degree,  its  t-ptxific  effect  when 
applied  externally. 

EXPLASTRUM    PICI8    tOXPOSITUM.  Com- 

pound  pitch  pia  icr.  Emplastrum  picis 
Bur^wtica,  "Take  of  <lried  pitch,  two 
pounds  ;  resin  of  spruce  fir,  a  potmd ;  yel- 
low resin,  yellow  wax.ofeuch  rour  ounces; 
expressed  od  of  nutmegs,  an  ounce."  Hav. 
ing  melted  together  the  pitch,  resin,  and 
wax,  add  first  the  lesni  ot  the  spruce  fir, 
then  the  oil  of  nutm  gs,  and  mix  tlie  whole 
together.  From  the  slight  degree  of  re»l- 
ness  this  stimulating  applicatiint  produc^-s, 
it  is  adapted  to  gently  irritate  the  &kin« 
and  tlms  relieve  rheumatic  p  tins.  Appued 
to  the  temples  it  is  sometimes  of  use  in 
pains  of  the  head. 

Emplastrum  pluwbi.  Lead  plaster 
EmpUutrum  lUhargyri  Emplattrutn  com- 
mutte.  Diachylon  simplex.  This  plaster  is 
of  great  imparlance,  a-*  forming  the  basis, 
by  ailditions  to  whicl)  «nany  other  plasters 
are  prepart-d.     See  Emplastrum  lithtirgyri. 

Emplastrum  rk8in.£.  Resin  piaster. 
Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  rewicu  **  I'ake 
of  >  elLow  resin,  half  a  pound  ;  lead  plaster, 
three  pounds.  Having  melted  the  lead 
plaster  over  a  slow  fire,  add  the  resin  in 
powder,  and  mix."  The  adhesive,  or  stick- 
ing plastt  r,  is  chicfiy  used  for  keeping  on 
other  dres-Ungs,  and  for  retaining  the  edges 
of  recent  wounds  together. 

Emplastrum  ^^apojtis.  Soap  plaster. 
Take  of  hard  soap  sliced,  half  a  pound ; 
lead  piaster,  three  pounds.  Havmg  mel<ed 
the  plaster,  mix  in  the  soap  ;  then  b<»d  it 
down  to  a  proper  coasisience.  Discutient 
pi-op/rties  are  attribuicd  to  this  elegant 
plat^ier,  with  which  view  it  is  applied  to 
lymphatic  and  oiher  indolent  tumours.  It 
formal  an  admirable  defensitive  and  soft 
application,  spread  on  linen,  to  surround  a 
fractured  limb. 

EtfPLASTRCTM  THtjRis  GoxposiTUw.  Com- 
pound frankincense  plaster.  Take  of  frunk- 
incense,  half  a  poimd ;  dragon's  blood, 
three  ounces  j  litharee  plaster,  two  pounds. 
To  the  melted  lead  plaster  add  the  re.-t 
powdered.  This  plaster  ts  said  to  posst  ss 
strengtliening,  as  well  as  adhesive  powers. 
By  keeping  the  skiii  firm,  it  may  give  tone 
to  the  reUzed  muscles  it  surrounds,  but 
eannot,  b  any  other  way,   impart  more 
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■trength  than  the  common  adhesive  plas- 
ter. 

ExpinsuMATosis.  (From  n,  in,  and 
«tt«,  to  blow  )  An  inflation  of  the  ato- 
m;«cit,  or  any  oiher  v  scus. 

EMPoanni.  (From  i^n^,  to  negotiate.) 
A  mar.  Ttie  brain  is  so  called,  as  bem^ 
the  place  where  all  ration^  and  sensitive 
transttoions  are  collected. 

Empriok.  (From  ly,  and  ^tm^^.  saw.) 
Serrated.  An  epithet  of  a  pui>e,  in  which 
the  artery  at  dinerent  times  is  unequally 
distended. 

EMPROSTHOTONOS.  (From  tfATr^av- 
6iF,  before,  or  rorwards,  and  tww,  to  d.  -w.) 
A  clonic  bpasm  of  several  nmscies,  »,o  as 
to  keep  the  body  in  a  fixed  (>osiiion  and 
bent  forward.  CuUen  cons-ijlers  it  ai>  a  spe- 
cies of  te  anus.     See  Tetanus, 

Empttsis.  (Fn  m  %fMf}w»,  to  spit  out.) 
A  d  scitai-ge  ot  blood  trom  the  mouth  and 
fauces.  ^ 

EMPYEMA.  (From  w,  within,  and  «vof. 
pus.)  A  collection  of  pus  iii  the  cavity  of 
tlie  homx.  It  is  one  of  the  terminations 
ot  pleuritis.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  matter  is  contained  in  the  cavit>  of 
the  chest,  when»  after  a  pleuns),  or  inflam- 
ruation  in  the  thorax,  the  patient  has  a  dif- 
ficuliy  of  breathing,  particularly  on  lying 
on  tlie  side  opposite  the  affected  one  ;  imd 
when  an  ccdematuus  swelling  is  externally 
perceptible. 

Emptsmata.  (From  »,  and  tcnof^  ptis.) 
Suppurating  medicines. 

EMPYREUMA.  (From  •/cwv^w*,  to 
kindle,  from  m/g.  fire.)  The  « -ffensive  smell 
that  distilled  waters  and  other  substances 
receive  from  being  exposed  too  much  to 
fire. 

EMPYREUMATIC.  {Empyreumatica j 
firom  i/wrv^etf  to  kindle.)  Smelling  as  it 
were  burnt ;  thus  empyreumatic  oils  are 
those  distilled  with  a  gi*eat  heat,  and  im- 
pregnated with  a  smell  of  the  fire. 

EMIILGENT.  {Emjtlgentia  ;  from  emul- 
jeo,  to  melt  out ;  applied  to  the  veins  and 
arteries  which  go  trom  the  aorta  and  vena 
cava  to  the  kidneys,  because  the  ancients 
supposed  they  strained,  and,  as  it  were, 
mdked  the  serum  through  the  kidneyi.) 
The  vesseb  of  the  kidneys  are  so  termed. 
The  emulgent  artery  is  a  branch  of  the 
aorta.  The  emulgent  vein  evacuates  its 
blood  into  the  ascending  cava. 

Emulsio  AMT&1IAL.JI  Goxiamis.  Al- 
mond emtilsion.  Tske  ot  almonds,  one 
ounce ;  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Beat  the  blai^ched  almonds  in  a  stone  mor- 
tar, gradually  pouiing  on  them  the  water; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor.  It  possesses 
cording  and  demulcent  properties. 

Emulsio  arabica.  This  is  made  in  the 
same  mannt-r  as  the  almond  emulsion,  only 
addmg  two  ounces,  while  beating  the 
almonds  mucilage,  o^  gum  arabic.  Thia 
cooling  and  demtilcent  einulsioD»  ordered 
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in  the  B^nburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be 
drank  ad  libitum  to  mivigute  ardor  urinx, 
whether  from  the  venereal  viriia  or  any 
other  cause.  In  difficult  and  painful  mic- 
turition, and  strangfuiy,  it  is  of  infinite 
service. 

E«in.sio  CAMPUORATA.  "  Take  of  cam- 
phor, one  scntpie ;  sweei  alm«>nds,  blanch- 
ed, two  drachms;  double  refined  sugar, 
one  dnchm ;  water,  six  ounces."  This  is 
to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  com- 
mon emulsion,  ft  is  calculated  tor  the 
stomachu  of  those  who  can  only  bear  small 
quail  ities  of  camphire. 

EMULSION.  (EmuUiof  fi-om  em«(yw, 
to  milk.)  A  >ioh  ai)d  somewhat  oily  medi- 
cine, resembling  milk. 

EmuUioUy  almond.  See  EmuUio  amygdalt 
communis. 

Emuldon,  Arabic.     See  Etnultio  arabica, 

EtnutdQti^  camphorated.  See  Emutsio 
camphorata. 

EmnUian  of  atafmtida.  See  Mittura 
aoufatuUt 

Emulsion  of  gum-afnmoniac*  See  Jfu- 
tura  nminordaci. 

EMUNCTORY.  (Prom  emmgo,  to 
dram  off.)  The  exc^tory  duct-,  of  the 
body  are  so  termed  ;  thus  the  exhaling  ar- 
teries of  the  skin  constitute  the  great 
erounrtory  of  the  body. 

EKJBifA.  (Pi-om  flr,  and  «//«*,  blood.) 
Efutmoa.  So  Hippocrates  and. Galen  call 
such  topical  medicines  as  are  appropriated 
to  bleeding  wounds. 

Enjborvma.  (From  or,  and  tuotftet,  to 
Vih  up  )  The  pendulous  substance  which 
floats  in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

Ehambu     See  Teetfu 

EvAHTRssis.  (From  w,  and  <t/lA»,  to 
meet.)  The  near  approach  of  ascending 
and  descending  vessels. 

ENARTHROSIS.  (From  w.  in,  and 
et^oF,  a  joint.)  The  ball  a'ld  sockel-joint. 
A  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable  con- 
nexion ^f  bones,  in  which  the  round  head 
of  one  is  received  into  the  deeper  cavity  of 
another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  every 
direction ;  as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris 
\irith  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innontina* 
tuni.     See  Articulation, 

ENCANTHIS.  (From  m,  and  Mtirdoc, 
the  angle  of  the  eye.)  A  disease  of  the 
caruncula  lachryma'li^,  of  wnich  there  are 
two  species.  Enconthis  benigna^  and  Eu' 
canthio  maligna  oeu  itrveterata. 

The  encanthis,  at  itn  commencement,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  small,  soA,'  red,  and 
sometimes  rather  livid  excrescence,  which 
grows  from  the  caruncula  lachr>'malis,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  <r»)m  the  neighbotiring 
■eminular  fr>ld  of  the  conjunctiva  This 
excrescence,  on  its  first  appfarance,  is 
commonly  granulated,  like  a  mulberr) ,  or 
b  of  a  ragged  and  fringed  structure.  Af- 
terwards, when  it  has  acquired  a  certain 
size,  one  part  of  it  icptetenU  a  gn^uUtcd 
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tumour,  while  the  rest  appears  like  a 
smooth,  whitish,  or  ash-coloured  substance, 
str^^aked  with  varicose  vessels,  sometimes 
advancing  as  far  over  the  conjunctiva,  co- 
vering the  »ide  of  the  eye  next  to  the 
nose,  as  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica 
unite. 

The  encantkis  keeps  up  a  chronic  oph- 
thalmy,  impedes  the  action  of  the  eyelids, 
and  prevents,  in  particular,  the  complete 
closure  of  the  eye.  Besides,  partly  by 
compressing  and  partly  by  displacing  the 
orifices  of  the  puncta  lachrymalis,  it  ob- 
structs the  free  passage  of  the  tears  into  the 
nose.  The  inveterate  encanthis  is  ordinarily 
of  a  very  considerable  magnitude ;  its  roota 
extend  beyond  the  caruncula  lachrymalis 
and  semilunar  fold  to  the  membranous 
lining  of  one  or  both  eyelids.  The  patient 
experiences  very  serious  inconvenience 
from  its  origin  and  interposition  between 
the  commiKSure  of  the  eye-lids,  wlwch  it  ne- 
cessarily keeps  asunder  on  the  side  towards 
the  nose.  Somciimes  the  disease  assumes  a 
cancerous  malignancy.  This  character  is 
evinced  by  the  dull  red,  and,  as  it  were 
leaden  colour  of  the  excrescence ;  by  its 
exceeding  hardness,  and  the  lancinating 
pa:ns  which  occur  in  it,  and  extend  to  the 
forehead,  the  whole  eye-ball  and  the  tem- 
ple, especially  when  the  tumour  has  been 
slightly  touclied.  It  is  also  shewn,  by  the 
propensity  of  the  excrescence  to  bleed, 
by  the  partial  ulcerations  on  its  surface, 
which  emit  a  fung^ous  suhsunce,  and  a  thin 
and  exceedingly  acrid  diAcharg<\ 

Eirc&TALSPsis.  (From  ir,  and  *at7fltAiiT», 
to  leav  .)     A  catalepsy. 

Emcathisma.  (Fn»m  o,  and  kolBhiuu,  to 
sit  in.)  A  semicupmm.  A  bath  for  half 
the  body. 

BscAUMA.  (From  ir,  in,  and  «iu»,  to 
biirn)  Encatuis,  A  pustule  produced 
from  a  burn. 

Ekcausis.  (From  w,  and  iuuc$,  to  burn,) 
A  bum,  or  scald. 

ENCEPHALOCELE.  (From  oaK^oy, 
the  brain,  and  mkh,  a  tumour.)  A  rup.ure 
of  the  brain. 

ENCEPHALON.  (From  w,  in,  and  w- 
^eu«,  the  head.)  Encephalum.  By  some 
writers  the  cerebrum  only  is  so  called ;  and 
others  express  by  this  term  the  contents  of 
the  cranium. 

Elf  ciBTs.  (From  ir,  and  km^h,  wax.)  A 
roll  of  wax  for  making  ifla-sters. 

EircxROSfs.  (From  iv,  and  nn^om^  to  wax.) 
The  cover. ng  of  a  plaster  with  wax. 

E.^CHARAxrs.  (From  ir,  and  xat^ew^*, 
to  schrily.)    A  scarification. 

EifcHBTREsis.  (From  o,  and  yu^^  the 
hand.)  Encheiria  Galen  uses  this,  word 
as  part  of  the  title  to  one  of  his  works, 
which  treats  of  dissection.  The  word 
imports  the  manual  treatment  of  any  sub- 
ject 

ExcBsimiA.    See  Encheit^no* 
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JtntatuoMk.    See  Bnchykma. 

EncHONDitus.  (From  iv,  and  ;toy/{Of|  a 
fctttilage.)    A  cartiUge. 

Enchbista.  (Frt»in  wyxV^  ^^  anoint.) 
ttnguenu.    Ointments.  « 

EircaTix>NJL.  (From  to,  and  ;twX9f,jiiice.) 
An  inspissated  juice.  An  elixir,  according 
lo  Lemer>-. 

£lircBT3tA.  (From  Ir,  and  ^i»,  to  in- 
tlise.),  An  infusion.  A  sanguineous  ple- 
thprai ' 

JBtscHTifATA.  (^rom  ^x^t,  to  infuse.) 
injections  for  the  eyes  and  ears. 

EjtchtMoxa.  (From  w,  and  jfuot,  to 
|tou)*  in.)  In  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
t^hysicians,  it  is  a  word  by  which  lhe>  ex- 
press that  sudden  effusion  of  blood  into  tlie 
cutaneous  vessels,  which  arises  from  joy, 
kdgefi  or  shame ;  and  in  the  last  instance  is 
what  we  usually  call  blushing. 

EircHTnosis.  {ryxyfAtto-K.)  Blushing ; 
ktso  an  extravasation  of  blood,  which  makes 
the  part  appear  livid.  Thus,  but  impro- 
perly, it  is  synonymous  with  Ecehfmotta. 

BsrcHTsis.     See  Enchyma. 

^NCLTSVA.  (From  ir,  and  to^^m,  to  cleanse 
but.)     A  clyster. 

ENC(ButTx.  (From  0,  within,  and  jmiaau, 
Ihe  belly.)    The  abdominHl  viscera. 

J^RcoLPiSMus.  (From  wywxjnm,  to  insinu- 
kle,)    An  uterine  mjtfction. 

EHbaAVimr.  (From  17,  within,  and  u^ajnaf, 
the  skull.)  The  cerebrum ;  the  witole 
ttontents  of  the  skull. 


A  remission,  particularly  of  Icbrile  disor^^ 
ders. 

EKBLUkoMXHcs.  (From  o«aa«t7«»  to  in- 
terchanice.)  An  epithet  apph  d  to  the 
union  of  the  joints  of  tht-  veriebrat. 

ENEMA.  (From  tMn/ui.  to  inject.) 
Clyster.  Inject'mn.  LiwemehU  A  clys- 
ter. A  well-known  foim  of  conveying' 
both  nourishment  and  medicine  to  the  &y8- 
tem,  under  ccrtaui  morbid  circumstaiKes. 
The  former  takes  place  where  obstrucitoa 
of  the  passage  to  tlie  stomach  is  so  great  at 
to  render  access  to  that  organ  imposHible, 
such  as  occurs  in  lockjaw,  diseased  seso- 
phagus,  &c  By  this  means  the  body  can 
be  supported  for  a  few  weeks,  till  an  at- 
tempt is  made  at  efiVcting  a  cure.  It  is 
composed,  in  such  cases,  of  animal  broths, 
gruels  made  of  farinaceous  seeds,  muci- 
lages, &c.  As  a  form  of  medicine,  clys- 
ters are  no  less  useful ;  and,  according  to 
the  intention  with  which  they  are  pre- 
scribed, they  are  either  of  an  emollient, 
anodyne,  or  pui^tive  nature*  The  fol- 
lowing forms  are  in  general  use. 

Enkma  asodtmux.  Take  of  starch 
jelly,  half  a  pint ;  tincture  of  opiuroi  forty  to 
sixty  drops.  Mix.  The  whole  to  be  in- 
jected by  means  of  a  pewter  clyster-sy- 
ringe, in  cases  of  dysentery  or  violent  purg- 
ing, and  pain  in  the  bowels. 

Ekema  aktispasmodicum.  Take  of 
tinct.  of  asafbelida,  half  »n  ounce ;  t'mcture 
of  opium,  forty  drops.  Mix.  For  spasmodic 


EifCRAsiCHOLDs.    (Prom  fir,  in,  and  xcgitc,    ufftctioiis  of  the  bowels. 


the  head;  and  x^^»  h\\^\  bcciube  it 
is  said  to  have  tlie  gall  in  its  head.)  The 
ImchoVy.  •     • 

Ehcbis.  £>«{<(.  A  cake  of  meal,  oil,  and 
honey, 

EircTttoN.  (From  w,  and  hw»,  to  con- 
teive.)    Pregnancy. 

Evcrsis.    (From 
foHh.)    Partuiition. 

ENCYSTED.  A  term  applied  to  those 
tumours  which  consist  of  a  fluid  or  otlier 
matter,  enclosed  in  sac  or  cyst. 

fencTSTis.  (From  iv,  in,  and  avsifc,  a  bag.) 
A  wen.     A  hard  tiimnur. 

feNDEMia  (EndematMi  from  ir,  in, 
khd  ^cc,  people.)  A  diiM-ase  is  so  temied 
Uiat  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of  persons^ 
bf  country ;  thu9  stnima  is  endemial  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  and  the  Alps; 
Ikturvv  to  sea&ring  people  *,  and  the  plica 
polonica  is  met  with  in  Poland. 

Endesis.  (From  ir,  and  ^  to  tie  up.) 
A  ligature,    A  bandage. 

ISndivd.    See  EndMtu 


Enlma  laxativum.  Take  of  Epsom 
s.-ilt,  two  oimces  ;  dissolve  in  three  quarters 
of  a  pint  of  wajm  gruel,  or  broth,  with  an 
ounce  of  frehh  butter,  or  sweet  oil. 

EnKMA  KicoTiAKjB.    Tukc  of  the  leaves 

of  tobacco,  two  drachms;  boiling  water, 

one  pound.     The  tobacco  to  be  infused  in 

IF,  and  ju/tt,  to  bring    the  water  for   tlie    space  of  ten  minutes-. 

Employed  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

EivsxA  vuTBixirs.  Take  of  strong  beef 
tea,  twelve  ounces ;  thicken  with  hartshorn 
shavings,  0I*  arrow-root 

Enema  Tbrbbixtbinje.  Take  of  com- 
mon turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ;  the  yolk 
of  one  egg,  and  half  a  pound  of  gruel. 
The  turpentine,  being  first  incorporated 
with  the  tgft,  is  to  be  added  to  the  gruel* 
Thb  clyster  b  generally  used,  and  with 
great  good  effect,  in  violent  fits  of  the  stooe. 

Ehbbbisis.  (Prom  mt^tilm,  to  adhere  to.) 
A  compression.    A  tight  ligature 

ENERGY.  {Energias  from  vif>M»  to 
act.)  Action.  The  degree  of  force  exer- 
cised by  any  power :  thus,  nervous  energy. 


ENDIVtA.    {Qttati  eundovid^  quia  pat*'  muscular  energy,  &c 

Jim  nadturf  named  from  the  quickness  of  Eneubbsis.    See  Enuretif. 

its  growth.)  Endiva.    Endive.  This  pbuit,  EHSAtAoruM.      (From    ir,    and    ytoji^ 

Ciihorium eruiitia t  Jltribuf  toUtarih,  pedun*  milk;    so  cidled  because  it  is  eaten  by 

tviathi  foltii  integrity  crenatUt  of  Linnxus,  nurses  to  increase  their  milk.)    The  herb 

is  an  extremely  wholesome  ssllad,  possess*  ealtwivt, 

injg  bitter  and  anodyne  qualities.  EiroASTmixTTHiTS.    (From  «r>  in,  >4tpagi 

MAosis^    (From  «  and  M^^  to  give^)  the  belly,  and  /MAmfuitf  to  disooune.)    A 
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Ventriloquist;  one  who  tppetn  to  speak 
from  his  belly. 

EirGisoM4.  (From^tyyt^m^  to  approa<^h.) 
Camor9ii9.  An  instrument  for  making  the 
parts  of  the  broken  clavicle  meet.  Also  a 
fracture  of  the  cranium. 

EngUth  mercury.     See  M^rcuriaUt, 

ENOLOTTo-GASToa.  (From  n,  yxegnrjii, 
the  tongue,  and  >«7«$)  the  belly.  A  ventri- 
loquist. 

EneovPHOsis.  (From  9,  and  >o/u^oc,  a 
nail.)  That  species  of  articulation  which 
resembles  a  nail,  driven  into  wood,  as  a 
tooth  in  its  socket 

EirooHios.  (From  9,  and  yawitt,  an  an- 
gle.) The  ilexurei  or  angle  made  by  the 
bending  of  a  joint. 

EinxuM  Pahacsui.  The  caput  mor^ 
tuum  of  the  spirit  of  nitre,  joined  with  vi- 
triolic acid. 

EinrEAPHAHitAcuitf.  (From  imat,  nine,  and 
<^flt^«ucoy,  a  medicine.  A  medicme  compo- 
sed of  nine  simple  ingredit:nts. 

EiTKEApnTLLUM.  (Pfom  imx,  nine,  and 
^vXAor,  a  leaf;  because  its  flower  consists 
of  nine  leaves.)  A  name  for  helleboraster, 
or  bear's  foot. 

EiTRTTRMus.  (Ffom  fv,  pHv.  and  ^vB/uoc, 
number.).    An  irregular  pulse. 

Ens  mabbis.  A  name  antiently  gfiven  to 
the  oxyde  of  iron,  winch  arises  in  sublima- 
tion, with  twice  its  quantity  of  sal-ammo- 
niac. Medical  pr.ictice  does  not  at  pre-' 
sent  place  this  practical  preparation  in  a 
higher  rank  of  estimation  than  other  oxydes 
of  iron. 

Rirs  pRiKtrM  soLABR.     Antimony. 

Exs  vBMEBis.  The  ens  venerts  is  in  ma- 
ny dispenfsatories  called  by  this  name. 

ENSIFORM.  {EndfurmU^  sc  cwrtiiago  $ 
fr)m  enm,  a  swf»rd,  and  forma,  resem- 
blance.) Sword-like.  A  tern  'applied  to 
a  cartilage     See  Cartilago  ennformh. 

EjrsTACTTM.  (From  o,  and  s^«,to  in- 
stil.) A  liquid  medicine,  which  is  applied 
stillatim,  or  drop  by  drop. 

EsTATiCA.  (From  tijuret,  to  strain.)  Pro- 
vocatives :  nnedicines  which  excite  venereal 
inclination. 

Entbba.  (From  ii^ef,  within.  The  bow- 
els. Hippocrates  calls  by  this  name  the 
b»jijs  in  which  were  formerly  enclosed  me- 
dicines for  fomentations. 

EiTTERADBHxs.  (From  t^^vf,  an  intestine, 
and  fli^W,  gland.)    The  intestinal  glands. 

EsiTEREircHTTA.  (From  tfh^,  Sie  bow- 
els, and  ttyxtf^t  to  infu»e  into.)  An  instru- 
ment for  adoiinistering  clysters.  A  clys- 
ter-pipe. 

ENTERITIS.  (ntl^iJif :  firom  fp7i{ov,  an 
intestine.)  Inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  tlass  pyrexia, 
and  order  phkgmama  oi  CuUen,  and  is 
known  l^  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  fixed 
pain  in  tne  abdomen,  costiveness,  and  vo- 
niting.    The  canaet  of  enteritis  are  much 


the  same  as  those  of  gastritis,  being  occa- 
sioned by  acrid  substances,  indurated  fxcesy 
long  continued  and  obstinate  costive ness, 
spasmodic  cholic,  and  a  strangulation  of  any 
parr  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  but  another 
very  general  cause  is  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  lower  extremities,  or  to  the  belly  it- 
self. It  is  a  disease  which  is  most  apt  to 
occur  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  b 
very  liable  to  a  relapse. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain,  extend- 
ing in  general  over  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  but  more  especially  round  the  navel^ 
accompanied  with  ertictatiuns,  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
obstinate  costiveness,  thirst,  beat,  great 
anxiety,  and  a  quick-  and  hard  small  piihe. 
Afier  a  short  time,  the  puin  becom^£i  more 
severe,  the  bowels  seem  drawn  together  by 
a  kind  of  spasm,  the  whole  region  of  the 
abdomen  is  iiighly  painful  to  the  touch,  and 
seems  drawn  together  in  lumpy  contrac- 
tions ;  invincible  costiveness  prevails,  and 
the  urine  is  voided  witli  great  difliculty 
and  pain. 

The  inflammation  cont'muing  to  proceed 
with  violence,  terminates  at  last  in  gan- 
grene ;  or  abating  gradually,  it  goes  off  by 
resolution. 

Enteritis  is  always  attended  with  con* 
siderable  danger,  as  it  often  terminates  in 
^g^ne'in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  from 
its  commencement ;  which  event  is  marked 
by  the  sudden  remission  of  pam,  smking  of 
the  ptilsc,  shrinking  of  tlie  features,  and 
distention  of  the  belly ;  snd  it  fVequently 
proves  fatal  likewise,  during  the  inflamma- 
tory stage.  If  the  pains  abate  gradually,  if 
natural  stools  be  passed,  if  an  universal 
sweat,  attended  with  a  firm  equal  pulse, 
comes  on,  or  if  a  copious  discharge  of  load« 
ed  urine,  with  the  same  kind  of  pulse,  takes 
place,  a  resolution  and  favourable  termina* 
tion  may  be  expected. 

Diswections  of  this  disease  shew  tliat  the 
inflammation  pervades  the  intestinal  tube 
to  a  very  considfrable  extent ;  that  adhe. 
sions  of  the  diseased  portion  to  contiguous 
parts  are  formed ;  and  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  intestines  are  in  a  gangrenoun  state,  or 
that  ulcerations  have  formed.  They  like* 
wise  shew  that,  besides  obstinate  obstruc* 
tions,  intususception,  constrictions,  and 
twistings,  are  often  to  be  met  with ;  and 
that,  m  most  cases,  the  peritoneum  is  more 
or  less  affected,  and  is  piprceived,  at  times, 
to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  coagulable 
lymph. 

ENTEROCBLE.  (From  #7i(e»,  an  in- 
testine, and  MA«,  a  tumour.)  Hernia  hueeti* 
nalie.  Every  ht'.mia  may  be  so  called  that 
is  produced  by  the  protusioo  of  an  intestine, 
whether  it  i^  in  the  groin,  navel,  or  else- 
where. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE.  (From  «'7^«y, 
an  intettine^  tinir)^m,  the  epiploon,  and  w»ai». 
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MM,  a  tumour.)  A  rupture  Ibrrned  by  the 
protusion  of  part  ol  ui  intestine,  with  a  por* 
tion  of  ihe  epiploon. 

ENTERO-HYDROCELE.  (From  0^ 
^,  Hi>  iiiteftiinr,  v^,  water,  and  m»xm,  a  tu- 
mour.) This  muat  mean  a  common  scro- 
tal bemia,  with  a  good  deal  of  water  in  the 
hemial  aac;  or  rise  a  hernia  congenita, 
(in  which  the  boweh  descend  into  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  testis,)  attended  with  a  col- 
lection of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  this  mem* 
brane. 

ENTEROMPHALUS.  (From  ivt^ov,  an 
intestine,  and  «^^«tx^,  the  navel.)  .An  urn- 
billcai  hernia,  produced  by  the  pix>tusion 
of  a  portion  of  intestine. 

ENTEROPHYTUM.  (From  ii7^or,  an  in- 
testine,  and  ^7ov,  a  plant.)  The  sea-chit- 
teiimg;  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  form  of 
a  gut. 

ENTERORAPHIA.  (From  w'ti^of,  an  in- 
testine,  and  («k^,  a  suture.)  A  suture  of  the 
intestines,  or  the  sewinjg^  together  the  di- 
vided edges  of  an  intestme. 

Ehtkroschkocble.  (From  tilt^of,  an  in- 
testine, and  «^;t*0F,  the  scrotum,  and  maw,  a 
mptiue.)  Bemia  tcrotaiU,  or  rupture  of 
the  intestines  into  the  scrotum. 

EiTTHBMATA.  (Ffom  tflAnfJu^  to  put  in.) 
Anti-inflammatory  styptics. 

Ehthlasis.  a  contusuon,  with  the  im- 
pression of  the  instrument  by  whidi  it  hap- 
pened.       ^ 

ENTROPIUM.  TFrom  fv,  and  <r^ffr<»,  to 
turn.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  occasion- 
ed by  the  eyelashes  and  eyehd  being  invert- 
ed towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye.  , 

Eirrtrosis.  (From  vlt/rom,  to  make  an 
impressioo  )  The  acetabulum,  or  concave 
bone  of  the  shoulder. 

ENULA  CAMPANA.  (A  corruption  of 
hemila,  or  Hekmum^  ft'om  Helene^  the  island 
where  it  grew.)  Hrlemum.  Comnnon  inu- 
la, or  elecampane.  Itiula  heieniutn  of  Lin- 
naeus x-^JoUis  antpUxicauUbu*  watU  rut^osit 
aubhu  tomentoii$,  calycum  9quamu  ovatit, 
Thi  plant,  though  .»  native  of  Britain,  is 
seldom  mvX  with  in  its  wild  state,  b>it  most- 
ly cultivated.  The  r^iot,  which  is  the  part 
employed  medicinally,  in  its  recent  state, 
has  a  weaker  and  less  grat^ul  smell  than 
when  thoroughlv  dried ;  and  kept  for  a 
length  of  time,  by  which  it  is  ^preatly  im- 
proved, its  odour  then  approachmg  to  that 
of  Florentme  orris.  It  was  formerly  in  high 
estimation  in  dyspepsia,  pulmonary  affec- 
tion >^,  and  uterine  obstructions,  but  is  now 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Ehuloh.  (Prom  ir,  and  uxot,  the  gtims.) 
The  mtemalfle^h  o*  the  gums,  or  that  part 
of  theti  which  i"*  within  the  mouth. 

ENURESIS.  (From  fv«^.  to  make 
water.)  An  incon'.inency  or  involuntary 
flow  of  urine.  This  disease  usually  pro- 
ceeds cilhe.  fron»  relaxation  or  a  paralytic 
aflection  of  the  aphincter  of  the  bladder. 


induced  by  various  debilitating  causes,  aa 
too  free  a  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  manua- 
trupation,  and  excess  in  veiiery ;  or  it 
arises  from  compression  on  the  bladder, 
from  a  diseased  state  of  the  organ,  fir  from 
some  irritating  substance  contained  in  its 
cavity.  It  is  arranged  in  the  class  locaiest 
and  order  apoceiwtet  of  Cullen,  and  con* 
tains  two  sp-  cies : — 1.  EnuretU  atvmca, 
the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  having  lost  its 
tune  fr«>m  S'  me  previous  disease :  2.  Etm- 
retu  ab  irratione,  vtl  compretmone  iw»c«, 
from  an  irritation  or  compression  of  the 
bladder. 

Epacxasticub.  (From  ur/,  and  cutfM^m,' 
to  increase.)  K  is  applied  to  fever  which 
is  still  increasing  in  malignity. 

Efacmx.  (From  traxfAtt^,  to  increase.) 
The  increase,  or  exacerbation  of  a  dis- 
ease. 

EpAooeruji.  (From  mtyt0,  to  draw  over.) 
The  prarpuce,.  that  part  of  the  penis  which 
is  drawn  over  the  glans,  according  to  Dios- 
cor  ides. 

Epahadidoittes.  (From  tgntvtfJWWfu,  to 
increase.)  A  term  applied  to  fevers  which 
continue  to  increase  in  their  degree  of 
heat. 

Epaitadiplosis.  (From  tgrtum^arkom,  *o  re- 
duplicate.) The  reduplication  of  a  fit  of  a 
semitertian  fever;  that  is,  the  return  of  the 
cold  fit  before  the  hot  fit  is  ended. 

Epakastasib.  (From  art,  and  wttTHfM,  to 
excite.)  A  tubercle,  or  small  pustule  upon 
the  skm. 

Epahgvlotus.  (From  tsn,  and  ttywuxoi, 
crook»l.  A  sort  of  crooked  bandage  in 
Oribasius. 

Epabxa.  (  Prom  mw^«,  to  elevate.)  Epar- 
#*«.  Any  kind  of  tumotu*,  but  frequently 
applied  to  the  parotis. 
Epabsis.  See  Eparma. 
RpAsMASTicA  PEBRis.  A  fevcT  b  SO  Call- 
ed by  Bellini,  and  others,  while  it  is  in  its 
increase. 

Epbncraxis.  (From  vn,  »,  in,  and 
K^Mr,  the  skull.)  The  name  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Ephebaum.  (From  art,  and  nCv,  the 
groin.)    The  hair  upon  the  pubes. 

Ephsdba.  (From  i^o/buu,  to  sit  upon.) 
Ephedrana.  The  buttocks.  Also  a  species 
of  horse- tail. 
Eprbdeaha.  See  Ef^dva, 
Epkelcis.  (From  m-i,  upon,  and  ixaoc,  an 
ulcer.)  The  crust  of  an  ulcer ;  hardened 
purulent  expectoration. 

EPHELIS.  (From  trt,  and  »xioc,  the 
Sim.)  A  broad,  solitary,  or  aggregated 
spot,  attacking  most  commonly  the  hct, 
back  of  the  hand,  and  breast,  from  expo- 
sure to  the  sun. 

EPHEMERA.  (From  en,  upon,  and 
»/uf(«,  a  day.)  A  fbver  which  begins,  is  per- 
fectly formed,  and  runs  thpugh  its  course, 
in  the  space  of  twelve  hours. 
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^PHBMERII^S.    (From  i<p»ifit^ic,  tn  al. 
manuck ;    to    called    because,    like   the  * 
moon's  Age,  they  may  be  foivtold  by  the 
almanack.)    Dbeases  which  return  at  par- 
ticular times  of  the  moon. 

EpHiALTBa,  (From  t^auj^ofuu,  to  leap 
upon  ;  80  called  because  it  was  thought  a 
daemon  leaped  upon  the  breast.)  Incubus, 
or  night-mare. 

Efbialtta.  (From  epfdaliet,  the  nig^t* 
mare ;  so  called  because  it  was  said  to  cure 
the  ni)^ht.niare.)    The  herb  pacony. 

EPHIDROSIS.  (From  i^^m,  to  per- 
spire.) SudoHo.  Mador,  A  violent  and 
morbid  perspiration.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  clash  iocalea.  and  order  apocenosea  of 
Cullen. 

EPHIPPIUM.  (A  saddle,  which  it  is 
thought  to  resemble.)    See  Sella  turcica, 

Epuodos  (From  en,  and  oibt,  a  way.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  hath  three  significations : 
1.  The  ducts,  or  passages,  by  which  the 
excrements  of  the  body  are  evacuated.  2. 
The  periodical  attack  of  a  fever,  from  the 
common  use  of  ii  to  express  the  attack  of 
thieves.  3.  The  access  of  similar  or  dis- 
similar things,  which  may  be  useful  or 
hurtful  10  the  body. 
£piAi.TEs.  See  EpfdaUet. 
Epiajlus.  (From  wjtm,  gently,  and 
fltxioftf,  .to  heat.)  Eptaloa.  An  ardent  fe- 
ver, in  which  both  heat  and  cold  are  felt  in 
the  same  part  at  the  same  time.  Galen  de- 
fines it  to  be  a  fever  in  which  the  patient 
labours  under  a  preternatural  heat  and  a 
coldness  at  the  same  time.  The  ancient 
Latins  call  it  Qitercera. 

Epibole.  (From  vr£aMM,  to  press  upon.) 
The  night. mare,  or  ephialtes. 

Epicakthis.     (From  ct<,  and  jutvdoc,  the 
angle  of  the  eye.)    The  angle  of  Uie  eye. 
-    Epicarpium.    (From  vrtf  upon,  and  jm^- 
mc,  the  wrist.)    A  topical  medicine  applied 
to  the  wrist. 

EIpicauma.  (From  nn,  and  iulu»,  to 
bum.)  Encauma,  Epicaum.  A  bum,  or 
scald. 
EPIC4USIS.  See  Epicauma. 
Epicsras.  (From  tvv,  and  xigdtc,  a  horn ; 
so  called  because  it^  pods  are  shaped  like 
a  horn.)    The  herb  fenugreek. 

Eficerastica.  (From  cr/,  and  tu^rfu/utt, 
to  mix.)  Medicines  which,  by  mixing 
with  acrimonious  juices,  temper  them  and 
render  them  less  troublesome.  EmoUi- 
enu. 

Epicheibbbis.  (From  isri,  and  ;^«§,  the 
hand.)     A  manual  operation. 

Epichocus.      (From   lort,  and  x^^t  ^^® 
bile)    Bilious. 
•  EpicHORDis.    (From  it,- upon,  and  x^S^* 
a  gui.)    The  mesentery. 

Epichoriob.  (From  tJW,  upon,  and  x^^ 
a  reKion.)    The  same  as  epsdermis. 

EpicfELTs.  (From  vn^  upon«  and  xoiMf, 
the  e^  ehd.)    The  upper  eyelid, 

EpieoLic.  {EpUokeai  from  •«,  upon, 
«»d  nt^pf  the  colon.)  Upon  the  colon.  That 
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part  of  the  abdomen  which  lies  over  the 
kead  of  the  coecum  and  sygmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  called  the  epicoUc  region. 

EpicoPHoan.  (From  vrt,  and  jum^ot, 
deaf.)     A  total  deaftiess. 

EHICRANIUM.  (From  vri,  and  n^tn^ 
the  cranium.)  The  common  integuments, 
aponeurosis,  and  muscular  expansion  which 
lie  upon  the  cranium. 

Epicbajtius.  See  OccipitO'frontalk, 
*'Epicbisis.  (From  tsn,  and  a^fltnufu,  to 
temper.)  A  critical  evacuation  of  bad  hu« 
mours,  an  attemperation  of  bad  ones. 
When  a  cure  is  performed  in  the  alterative 
way,  it  is  called  per  Epicrarin. 

Epic  a  ISIS.  (From  vri  tt^nm^  to  judge 
from  )  A  judgment  of  the  termination  of 
a  disease  from  present  symptoms. 

BpicTEifnrM.  (Fmm  tw,  about,  and  «7«f, 
the  pubes.)  The  purts  above  and  about 
thepubes. 

£ptcT<KMA.  (From  «r<,  upon,  and  »»»,  to 
conceive.)  EpUyetia  Superfoetation.  Su- 
perimpregnation . 

Epigtbsi«     See  Epicyama. 

EPIDKMIC.  {Epidtwicua  g  from  tm^ 
upon,  and  SiifA%'^  the  people.)  A  con- 
tagious disease  is  so  termed,  tliat  attacks 
many  people  at  the  same  season,  and  in  the 
same  place  j  thus  putrid  fever,  plague,  dy- 
semery-,  &c.  are  often  epidemic. 

EPIDENDRUM.  (From  ««,  upon,  ifw- 
/^ov.  a  tree ;  because  all  this  genus  of  plants 
grow  parasitically  on  the  trunk  or  branches 
of  other  trcen.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linraean  system.  Class,  Oy- 
nandria.     Order,  Monandria, 

Epi  DEN  DRUM  vAXfiLLA.  The  Systema- 
tic name  of  the  vanelloe  plant.  See  Va- 
nilla. 

Epidsris.  (From  art,  and  /'i^c.  the  skin.) 
The  clitoris.    ' 

EPIDERMIS.  (From  fvi,  upon,  and  J^- 
fxA^  the  true  skin.)  The  scarf-skin.  Sec 
Cuticle, 

EpioEsis.  (From  «n,  upon,  and  A»,  to 
bind.)  A  bandage  to  slop  a  discharge  of 
blof>d. 

Epidesmus.  (From  «ri,  upon,  and  im^ 
to  bind.)  A  bandage  by  which  splints, 
bolsters,  &c.  are  secured. 

EPIDIDYMIS.  (From  art^  upon,  and 
M/fAo<,  a  testicle.)  A  hard,  vascular,  ob- 
long substance,  that  lies  upon  the  testicle, 
formed  of  a  convolution  of  the  vaa  deferena. 
It  has  a  thick  end,  which  is  convex,  and 
situated  posteriorly  ;  and  a  thui  end,  which 
is  rather  flat,  and  situated  inferiorly.  The 
epididymis  adheres  to  the  testicle  by  its 
two  extremities  only,  for  its  middle  part  is 
free,  forming  a  bag,  to  which  the  tunica 
vaginalis  of  the  testicle  is  attaclied. 

EpiDOHis.  (From  vrtMctfJit,  to  grow  upon.) 
A  prtt^matural  enlargement  ofany  part. 

Epidrome.  (From  ami^tfm,  to  run  upoh.) 
An  affl  (X  of  humours. 

EPIGASTRIC.  {Epigaatricua^  *^0^' 
rgMH :  from  vrSi  upon,  or  above,  and  y^n^. 
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the  itomtch.)    That  pMi  of  the  ftbdomen 

thKt  lies  Qver  the  atoqiach.it  called  the 
epi|piatric  region  ;  ii  reaches  fiporo  the  pit 
of  the  stomjicb  lo  an  imaginary  line  above 
the  navel,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  one 
extremiiy  of  lite  last  of  the  false  ribs  to  tlie 
other,  lis  sidea  are  called  h}  pocliondria, 
«>d  are  covered  by  ihe  false  ribs,  between 
which  lies  the  epigastriura. 

EPIGASTRIUM.  (From  tw,  upon,  or 
above*  and  y^f^  the  belly.)  The  region 
or  part  immediately  over  the  stomach. 

£pieRirHs;u-  (From  we^ofvu^  to  gene- 
rate upon.)  EfrigmnetU.  Tue  fur  on  the 
tongue.    An  accessory  symptom. 

CpteMiTBSfs.    See  Epiffennemd. 

EneiKOMXNA.  (Fiuui  tvv^ivofedu,  to  suc- 
ceed or  sujiervene.j  Galen  says,  they  are 
those  symptoms  altich  naturally  succeed^ 
or  may  be  expected  in  the  progress  of  a 
disease ;  but  Faesius  says,  they  are  acces- 
sions of  (»ome  other  affeciion  to  diseases, 
Mrhich  never  happen  but  in  stubborn  and 
malignant  diseases. 

EpieLOSikVM.  (From  tri,  upon,  and 
yxoffo^  the  tongue;  so  called  because  a 
lesser  leaf  grows  above  the  larger  in  the 
shape  of  a  tongue.)  The  Alexandrian 
laurel. 

EPIGLOTTIS.  (From  eri,  upon,,  and 
yxnrrut  ^he  luiigue.)  The  cariilage  at  the 
root  of  (he  tongue  that  falls  upon  tlie  glot- 
tis or  superior  opening  of  the  larynx.  Its 
figure  is  nearly  oval ;  it  is  concave  poste- 
riorly* and  convex  anteriorly.  Its  apex  or 
superior  extremity  is  loose,  and  is  always 
elevated  upwards  by  its  own  elasticity. 
While  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn 
backwards  in  swallowing,  the  epiglotiis  is 
put  over  the  aperture  of  the  larynx,  hence 
It  shuts  up  the  pa^isage  from  (he  mouth 
into  the  larynx.  The  base  of  the  epiglottis 
is  fixed  to  the  thyi*otd  cartilage,  the  os 
hyoides,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  by  a 
strong  ligament 

Epiolottdx.  (From  vnyxmrks,  tlieepi- 
glottis,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.)  An 
liisirument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus  for 
elevating  the  eyelids. 

EpioLouns.  (FiYHn  en,  upon,  and  yxsv7fc, 
the  buvtockii.)  The  .superior  parts  or  me 
buttocks. 

•  EptooiTATis.  (tYom  m,  upon,  and  ynv^ 
the  kitee.)    The  patella  or  knee  pan. 

EpieomDB^  (From  my,  ami  y^iv,  the 
knee.)  Tlie  musclcii  inserted  into  the 
knees. 

EPIO05CM.  (Prom  tinyttQfiat,  to  proceed 
upoH.)     A  i>upt*rtoBia(ioii. 

EriLKKPfti^.     See  Epileptku 

Epilentia.     Corruple<l  from  epilepsia. 

EPILEPSY  (Fro  .  vnxfji^dam,  to  seize 
upon;  no  c^  led,  from  uie  suddennesa  of 
its  ^t'^ick)  I  is  also  called  ^ling  sick- 
Dens,  firom  the  patient  midden ty  falling  to 
the  giNHind  on  an  attack  of  thia  disease.  By 
the  aocienu  it  was  termed,  from  iUafibct* 
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k^^  the  mind*  the  most  aobk  ptit  of  the  nt- 
tional  creature,  the  sacred  disease.  It  con- 
sists of  convulsioiis  with  sleep,  and  usually 
froth  issuinp^  from  the  mou^*  It  is  a  genus 
of  disease  m  the  class  netirst^s,  and  order 
9pa»m  of  GuUen,  and  contains  nine  species : 
1.  EpU^tia  traumatica,  arising  firom  an  in- 
jury of  the  head:  3.  Epikpgia  ^  doUrre, 
from  pain  :  X  Epilepsia  vermnta,  from  the 
irritation  of  worms  i  4.  EpUepda  i  tieneno, 
from  poisons:  5.  EpUeptia  fxanthemaHca^ 
from  the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  : 
6.  EfUepma  ^  crutState  ventricuS^  from 
crudities  of  the  stomach  :  T*  EpUeptia  ad 
inamtione^  from  debility  :  Q.  Eptlepitia  me* 
rinot  frum  hysterical  affections  :  9.  EpUep* 
91  a  ex  onanitmo,  from  onanism. 

Epilepsy  atucks  by  fits,  and  af^er  a 
certain  duration  goes  off,  leaving  the  pev- 
Bon  most  commonly  m  his  usual  sta^e ;  but 
somethnes  a  considerable  degree  of  sttipor 
and  weakness  remain  behind,  particularly 
where  the  disease  has  frequent  recurrences. 
It  is  oftener  met  with  among  children  than 
grown  persons,  and  boys  seem  more  sub- 
ject to  Its  attacks  than  girls.  lis  returns 
are  periodical,  and  its  paroxysms  commence 
more  frequently  in  the  night  than  in  the  " 
day,  being  somewhat  connected  with  sleep. 
It  is  a  disease  sometimes  counterfeited,  in 
order  to  extort  charity  or  excite  compas- 
sion. 

Epilepsy  is  pi*oper]y  distinguished  into 
sympathic  and  idiopathic,  being  considered 
as  sympathic,  when  produced  by  an  affec- 
tion in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  such 
as  acidities  in  the  stomach,  worms,  teeth- 
ing,  &c.  an  idiopathic  when  it  is  a  primary 
disease,  neither  dependent  on,  nor  proceed- 
ing from  any  other. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  epilepsy, 
are  blows,  wounds,  fractnres,  and  other 
injuries  done  to  the  head  by  external  vio- 
lence, together  with  lodgmentji  of  water  in 
the  brain,  tumours,  concretious  and  pol3rpi. 
Vi(»lent  aflfections  of  the  nervous  ^stcm, 
sudden  frights,  fits  of  passion,  great  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  ucute  pains  in  any  part, 
wonuH  ill  the  stomach  or  intestines,  teeth- 
big,  the  suppression  of  long  accustomed 
evacuations,  too  great  emptiness  or  reple- 
tion, and  p«)bonft  received  into  the  body, 
are  causes  which  likewise  produoe  epilep- 
sy. Sometimes  it  i»  hei'editaiy,  and  at 
others  it  depends  on  a  predisposition  arising 
from  a  mobilitv  of  the  sensorium,  which  is 
occasioned  either  by  plethora,  or  a  state  of 
debility.  » 

An  attack  of  epilepsy  b  now  and  then 
preceded  by  a  heivy  piun  in  the  head, 
.dinme^s  of  sight,  noise  m  the  ears,  palpita- 
tiuns,  flatulency  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, wear'mtss,  and  a  small  degree  of  stu- 
por, and  in  some  cases,  there  piievails  a 
sense  of  something  like  a  cold  v^ipour  of 
aura  arising  up  to  the  head;  but  it  more 
gCMfally  happeM  that  thf  patieiit  ftU« 
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dovn  suddei^  Without  mboh  yreviottB 
notiee;  bu  eyes  ue  distorted  or  inyeried, 
so  ss  that  only  the  whites  of  them  caa  be 
seen;  his  fingers  are  elosely  deiiofaed,  and 
the^tnutk  of  his  body»  particulsriy  on  one 
side,  is  much  agiutckl;  he  Ibaais  at  the 
mouth,  artd  thrusts  out  his  tongue,  whioh 
often  suflfers  great  injury,  from  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  jaw  being  sffiected  i  he  loses 
all  sense  of  feeling;  and  not  unfi«quent)y 
voids  both  urine  and  fteces  involuntarily. 

The  spssros  abating  be  recovers  mdu- 

'  ally;  but  on  coming  to  himself  ieeb  very 

luigiiid  and  exhausted,  and  retains  not  the 

sin^lest  recoUectiOD  of  what  has  passed 

during  the  fit 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an  heiedi- 
tary  disposition,  or  comes  on  alter  the  age 
of  puberty,  or  where  the  fits  rectir  frequent- 
ly, and  are  of  leng  duration,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  effect  a  cure;  but  when  its 
attacks  are  at  an  early  age,  and  is  occasion- 
ed bjr  worms,  or  any  accidental  cause,  it 
may  m  general  be  removed  with  ease.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  been  entirely  carried  off 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  ibver,  or  by  the 
appearance  of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  It 
has  been  known  to  terminate  in  apralezy, 
and  in  some  instsnces  to  produce  a  loss  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  on 
idiotism. 

The  appearances  usually  to  be  observed 
on  dissection  are,  serous  and  sanguineous 
efiusioa,  a  tur^pd  tense  state  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  without  any  efibston,  a  dilaU- 
tion  of  some  particular  part  of  the  brain,  ez- 
oreseences,  polypi,  and  hydatides  adhering 
to  it,  and  obstructing  its  functions,  and 
likewise  ulcerations. 

EPILOBIUM.  (Prom  an  XAftriir,  a  violet 
or  beautifiil  flower,  growing  on  a  pod.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nxan  system.     CUss   OcUmdria.     Order, 

EmoBivx  AHsusnroLnTx.  Rose-bay- 
willow  herb.  The  young  tender  shoots  cut 
in  the  spring,  and  dreMed  as  asparagus, 
are  little  inferior. 

Enxsimnc.    The  plant  barren*wort. 

EmoBiiTSk  (Prom  im,  and  futttfm,  to 
divide.)  A  term  applied  to  an  unequal 
pulse. 

EmcTLis.  (From  en,  and  /w^,  the 
knee.)    The  patelU  or  knee  bone. 

Epivmucus.  (From  wnmm,  to  nod  or 
incline.)    An  unequal  pulse. 

finxonuii.  (Prom  tn,  upon,  and  rt^oc, 
the  back.)    The  shoulder  blade. 

EnvTons.  (From  «w^  and  ruf,  night.) 
A  pustule,  which  rises  in  the  night,  form- 
ing an  aflfry  tumour  on  the  skin  of  the 
arms,  hands,  and  thighs;  of  the  siase  of  a 
lupine,  of «  dusky  red,  and  sometimes  of  a 
IWdd  and  pale  eok>ur,  with  great  inflamma- 
tion and  pain.  In  a  few  days  breaks,  and 
49vgflis  away. 
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EptvAcns.  (From  menuPm,  to  CQig«. 
late.)  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioacocidets 
and  so  nanied  because  its  juice  was  said  to 
cou;ulate  milk. 

^iFAaaxTsicvs.  (From  «n,  upon,  and 
««f4{vr/u9(,  a  psrozysro.)  An  unusual  fre^ 
quency  of  febrile  exacerbation. 

EpiPASTmi.  (Fromtn,  i^mu,  and  awr- 
sw,  to  sprinkle.)  Any  powdmd  drug 
sprinkled  on  the  body. 

ErmcHTS-  (From  tan,  above,  and 
mxftt,  the  cubit.)  That  part  of  tli^  ami 
above  the  cubit* 

EnpRLoeisMA.     (From  mt,  upoa,  aad 
^xa|tffis  to  inflame.)  Violent  inflammation, 
or  burning  heat  in  any  part,  attended  with  , 
pain;  tumour,  and  redness:  also  a  name 
given  by  Hippocrates  to  the  shmglet. 

fiPIPHOJIA.  (Prom  tm^t^  to  carry 
forcibly.)  The  watery  eye.  An  involun- 
tary flow  of  tears.  A  superabundant  flow- 
ingof  aserous  or  aqueous  humour  from  the 
eyes.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  l»- 
cale9,  and  order  ap0cerwte9,  of  Cullen.  The 
humour  which  flows  very  copiously  firnn 
the  eve  in  epiphora  appears  to  be  Ibr- 
nished,  not  only  by  the  lachrymal  gland, 
but  from  the  whole  sr.rfiioe  of  die  cotjune- 
tive  membrane,  Mribomius's  glands,  snd 
the  caruncuU  Uchiymalis  i  which  incieased 
and  morbid  secretion  may  be  induced  fttom 
any  stimulus  seated  between  the  gbbe  of 
the  e^e  and  Kds,  as  sand,  acrid  fumea,  and 
the  like ;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  atimulus 
of  active  inflammation ;  or  from  the  acri- 
mony of  scrophula,  meaales,  small-pox ;  or 
from  general  relaxation.  The  disense  mi^ 
also  arise  from  a  more  copious  secretion  of 
tears  than  the  puncta  lachiym^ia  can  ab- 
sorb, or,  as  it  is  most  common  JSnm  an  ob  • 
struction  in  the  ladnymal  canal,  in  coa- 
seqnenoe  of  which  the  tears  are  prevented 
frcropassingfreely  from  the  eye  into  thenose. 

BPIPHTS18.  (From  vrt,  upon,  and 
^cMf^  togrow.)  Amr  portion  of  Inme grow- 
ing upon  another,  but  separated  from  it  by 
acartiUge. 

Enpx.asvA.  (From  «n,  upon,  and 
mMf^m,  to  spread.)  A  poultice;  also  a 
name  for  an  ap|dication  of  wheat  meal, 
boiled  in  hydelseuro,  to  wounds. 

EPIPLOCELB.  (From  cnsAMt,  the 
omentum,  and  SUM,  a  tumour.)  An  omen- 
tid  hernia.  A  rupture  produced  by  the 
protusion  of  a  portion  oif  the  omentum. 
See  Memia, 

EnpLocoHisras.  (From  tararktev,  the 
omemum,  and  «o/ia{'<»,  to  carry.) .  One  who 
has  the  omentum  morbidly  htfge. 

Bnrioio  ^nrnvBL^mM,  See  .^pendi- 
cuUb  epifiUic4f. 

EPIPLOmS.  (From  m^rkm,  the 
omentum.)  An  inflammation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  me  peritoneum,  that  Ibrms  the 
epiploon  or  omentum.    See  PeritmtUU, 

EwsaooMf  ALoy.      (Ftmh  vwrKm,  the 
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omentum*  and  e/u^«exor,  the  nayeL)    An 
omental  hernia  protruding  at  the  tuivel. 

EPIPLOON.  (From  fsrCT-xo*,  to  Mul 
orer,  because  it  b  mostly  found  floating,  aa 
h  were,  upon  the  intestinea.)  See  Omen- 
tum. 

EPIPLOSCHEOCELE.  (From  •rwrxaor, 
the  omentum,  o^;t*^«  ^^  scrotum,  and  mm, 
a  tumour  or  bemia.)  A  rupture  of  the 
omentum  into  the  scrotum,  or  a  acrotgl 
hernia  containing  omentum. 

Epipolasis.  (From  ttruMM^m^  to  swim 
on  the  top.)  A  fluctuation  of  humours. 
A  species  of  chemical  sublimation. 

EnPOM jL.  (From  «rf,  upon,  and  xw^ua,  a 
lid.)  An  instrument  to  cover  the  shoulder 
in  a  luxation. 

Epipokoma.  (From  tfntrmptBt,  to  harden.) 
An  indurated  tumour  in  the  joints ;  a  cal- 
lous concretion,  a  tophus,  a  tophaceoua 
callus  molesting  the  jomts 

Epipttxis.  (From  wmflv^ff^^  to  close 
up^    A  spasmodic  closing  of  the  lips. 

Epiptukxis,  (From  en,  and  mifitlm,  to 
be  feverish.)  A  rapid  exacerbation  in  a 
fever. 

BpimoMis.  (From  wt,  and  Ai>«a*,  to 
become  cold.)  An  unusual  deg^e  of  cold, 
or  repitition  of  rigors. 

Epibrhob.  (From  m*/,  upon,  and  pm, 
to  flow.)  An  influx  Or  afflux  of  himioura 
to  any  |»rt. 

EPTSAaciBiuM.  (From  en,  upon,  and 
m^,  the  flesh.)  An  anasarca,  or  dropsy 
Spread  between  the  skin  and  flesh. 

EPISCHESES.  (From  trur;^  to  re- 
strain.) A  suppression  of  excretions.  It 
is  an  order  in  the  class  locaiet  of  Cullen's 
nosology.  . 

EpisouiTir.  (From  tsr/,  upon,  and  wxtn, 
the  hip-bone.)    The  os  pubis. 

Episcopaus.  (f^m  epucoput,  a  bishop, 
or  mitred  dignitary.^  Resembling  a  bishop^s 
mitre.  It  is  appliea  to  a  valve  at  the  orifice 
between  the  len  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  called  the  mitral  valve. 

Epibpabxtts.  (From  wt^mut^  to  draw 
together.)  A  quick  inspiration  of  the 
breath. 

EPI8PAST1CS.  {EpufMuHca,  sc.  tnedi' 
camenta  ;  from  un^mut,  to  draw  together.) 
Those  substances  which  are  capable,  when 
applied  to  the  surflu^  of  the  bodv,  of  pro- 
ducing  a  serous  or  puriflmii  discharge,  by 
exciting  a  previous  state  of  uiflammation. 
The  term,  though  compx^ending  likewise 
issues  and  setons,  is  more  commonly  re- 
stricted tCL  blisters-^hose  applications 
which,  exciting  inflammation  On  the  skin, 
occasioii  a  thin  serous  fluid  to  be  poured 
from  the  exhalants,  raise  the  cuticle,  and 
form  the  appearance  of  a  vesicle.  This 
effect  arises  from  their  strong  stimulatine 
power,  and  to  this  stimulant  operation  and 
the  pain  they  excite,  ar  to  be  ascribed 
the  advantages  derived  from  thcw  in  the 


treatment  of  disease.  The  evacuation  they 
occasion  is  too  inconsiderable  to  have  any 
efi*ect. 

It  is  a  principle  sufficiently  established 
with  reputi  to  the  living  sj^stem,  that  where 
a  morbid  action  exists,  it  may  often  be 
removed  by  mducifig  an  action  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  in  the  same  or  neighbouring  part. 
On  this  principle  is  explained  the  utility 
of  blisters  in  local  inflammation  and  spas- 
modic action,  and  it  regulates  their  appli- 
cation in  pneumonia,  gastritis,  hepatitis, 
phrenitis,  aiuptna,  rheumatism,  colic,  and 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach  ;  dis- 
eases in  which  they  are  employed  with  the 
most  marked  advantage. 

A  similar  principle  exists  with  respect 
to  pain ;  exciting  one  pain  of^  relieves 
another.  Hence  blisters  of^n  give  relief 
in  toQth-ach,  and  some  other  paumil  aflec- 
tions. 

Lastly,  blisters,  by  their  operation,  com- 
municate a  stimulus  to  the  whole  system, 
and  raise  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 
Hence,  in  part,  their  utility  in  fevers  of  the 
typhoid  kind,  though  in  such  cases  they 
are  used  with  still  more  advantage  to  ob- 
viate or  remove  local  inflammation. 

Epibphjuia.  (From  orv,  and  ^-^tup, 
a  sphere;  so  called  from  the  spbscncal 
shape  of  the  brain.)  The  windings  of  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  brain ;  or  Die  wind- 
ing vessels  upon  it. 

Epistaoxus.  (From  cri,  and  svt(m,  to 
trickle  down.)    A  catarrh. 

EpisTAPHniNiTs.  (From  *n,  and  r«- 
^xnoif  a  parsnip,  from  their  resemblance  to 
a  carrot)    See  Uvula. 

EPISTAXIS.  (From  anri^*,  to  distil 
from.)  Bleeding  at  the  nose,  with  pain, 
or  fulness  of  the  head.  A  genus  of  disease 
arranged  by  CuUen  in  the  class  /jyrrorrV, 
and  order  h^tmorrhagiiu 

Persons  of  a  sanguine  and  plethoric  habit 
and  not  yet  advanced  to  manhood,  are 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  with  this  com- 
plaint :  females  being  much  less  subject  to 
it  than  males,  particularly  after  menstrua- 
tion. 

Epistaxis  comes  on  at  times  without  any 
previous  wanting;  but  at  others,  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head, 
flushing  in  the  face,  heat  and  itching  in  the 
nostrils,  a  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arte» 
ries  and  a  quickness  of  the  pulse.  In  some 
instances  a  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  shiver- 
ing over  the  whole  body,  together  with  a 
costive  bellj^,  are  observed  to  precede  an 
attack  of  this  hsmorrhage. 

This  complaint  is  to  be  considered  as  of 
little  consequence;  when  occurring  in  voung 
persons,  being  never  attended  with  any 
danger;  but  when  it  arises  in  tho^e  who 
are  advanced  in  lif<^  flows  profusely  and 
returns  frequently,  it  indicates  too  mat 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  npt 
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unfiecpen^y  precedes  «p<»plez;,  puk^,  Sw.  tea  wfcter,  whkb,  after  bebir  boiled  dovR. 
and  ^refore,  m  such  ca^s,  it  to  be  re-  deponu  an  unchryiuUiaed  brine,  that  con! 
gMded  as  adangerous  disease.  Wben  tbis  sists  cbicfly  of  muriated  ma|niesia,  and  k 
OKmorrbage  arises  in  anjr  putrid  disorder,  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  ti^ 
It  is  to  be  considered  as  a  ntal  symytom,      catharticus  amarus,  or  bitter  Dunnnr  salt. 

EWSTHOTONOS.    (From  nrwin,  for     Sec  Suipfuu  Magnetue,  ^    ^    ^ 

wd%  and  vwis  to  extend.)  A  sbasmodic  EPSOM  WATER.  .Aqua  Eptomemii, 
ar^tion  of  muscles  drawing  the  body  fop-  This  water  evaporated  to  diyness  leaves  a 
^■™vSee  Tstafm.  i«siduum,  the  quantity  of  which  has  been 

B»i8ToxioN.  (From  •»•<,  upon,  and  estnnated  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  the 
«»^u«,  a  mouth.)  A  stopper  for  a  bottle,  gallon  to  five  drachms  and  one  scruple. 
Aiso  a  vent-hole  of  a  furnace,  called  the  re-  Of  the  total  residuum,  bv  fkr  the  greater 
^^J^'  part,  about  four  or  five  sixths,  is  sulphate 

cpxsTBOPaALos.  (From  tw,  upon,  and  ofmagnesianodxedwith  aveiyfowmuriats, 
riptfop,  to  turn  about.)  It  is  applied  to  the  such  as  that  of  lime,  and  probably  mag- 
first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  because  it  turns  nesia,  which  render  it  very  deliquescent, 
about  upon  the  second  as  upon  an  axis,  and  increase  the  bitterness  of  taste,  till 
which  therefore  was  so  called  by  the  an-  purified  by  Npeated  chrystallizations. 
cients.  ^me,  thouf^  improperly,  called  There  is  nothing  sulphureous  or  metallic 
the  second  thus.  It  is  also  written  £pit<ro-  ever  found  in  this  spring.  The  diseases  in 
phea  and  Epittrophit,  .       which  it  is  employed  are  sunUar  to  those 

"  of  Sedlitz  water.    There  are  many  other  of 

the  simple  saline  springs  that  might  be 
enumerated,  all  of.  which  agree  with  that 
of  Epsom,  in  containing  a  notable  propor- 
tion of  some  purging  Mlt.  This,  for  the 
most  part,'  is  either  Epsom  or  Glauber's 
salt,  or  o^en  a  mixture  of  both,  such  as 
Acton,  Kilbume,  Bagnigge  Wells,  Dog  and 
Duck,  St.  George's  Fields,  &c. 

EPULIS.  (From  wt,  and  maa,  the  {^ums.^ 
A  small  tubercle  on  the  gums.  It  is  saia 
sometimes  to  become  cancerous. 

EPULOTICS.  (BpuioiieOf  ac.  medka- 
menta  /  from  vnxMi,  to  cicatrize.)  A  term 
given  by  surgeons  to  those  applications 
which  promote  the  formation  of  slun. 

EQUISETUM.  (Prom  equut,  a  horse, 
and  teta^  a  bristle :  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  horse's  tail.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  g^nus  of  plants  in  the 


Episraorai.  (From  cnrNt*,  to  invert.) 
An  inveriion  of  any  part,  as  when  the  ne^ 
is  turned  round.  Also  a  return  of  a  disor- 
der which  has  ceased. 

EPISTROPHEUS.  (From  tw«^<Kj««,  to 
turn  round,  because  the  head  is  turned  up- 
on it)  Epittrophitut.  The  second  cervical 
vertebra.    See  Dentahf* 

EpismoMis.    See  EpUtrophe. 

Entasis.  (From  «ri,  and  tw*,  to  ex- 
tend.) The  beginning  and  increase  of  a 
paroxysm  or  disease. 

EPITHELIUM.  The  cuticle  on  the  red 
part  of  the  lips. 

Epithema.  (From  w/,  upon,  and  rAn/At, 
to  apply.)  A  term  someUmes  applied  to 
a  lotion,  fomentation,  or  some  external  ap- 
plication. 

ErmiBXATnTX.    The  same.    A  plaster. 

Errrmais.    (From  tjrt,  and  tAnfju^  to  co- 


ver or  lay  upon.)      The  rectificution  of  Linnxan  system.    Class,  Cryptogamia.    Or- 
crooked  limbs  by  means  of  instruments.         der,  Filicet, 

EPiTHYMUM.  (From  isn,  upon,  and  2.  The  pharmacopaial  name  of  tlie  Citiditi 
<)v/uK,  the  herb  thyme.)  Ciucuta.  Dodder  equina.  Horse-tail,  mare's-tail.  The  plant 
of  thyme.    A  parasitical  plant,  possessing    directed  for  medicinal  purposes  under  this 


a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  pungent 
taste,  very  durable  in  the  mouth.  Two 
kinda  are  recommended  in  melancholia,  as 
cathartics,  viz.  Cuseuta  epithymum  of  Lin- 
naeus :-^2Mt  9emUbu9,  quinqmjldu,  brae- 
tela  obvailatit,  and  eutcuta  europaa  /  Jloribu* 
aetiilibut. 

EronE.  (From  cri,-  over,  and  oaAr,  a 
song.)  Epodo*.  The  method  of  curing 
dbtempers  by  incantation. 

Eroxis.  (From  eri,  upon,  and  «/u6c,  the 
shoulder.)  The  acromion,  or  upper  part 
of  the  shoulder. 

EpoHPUAUXTif.  (From  vr$^  upon,  and 
ofAf^kKfii,  the  navel.)  An  application  to  the 
navaL 

EPSOM  SALT.  A  purging  salt,  former, 
ly  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  mineral 
water,  found  in  the  vic'mity  of  Epsom  in 
Surrey.    It  is  at  present  prepared  from 


name  is  the  J^tpwrh  vulgarit  of  Linnxus. 
It  possesses  astringent  qualities,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  by  the  common^  people  as  tea 
in  diurrhoeas  and  haemorrhages.  The  same 
virtues  are  also  attributed  to  the  Equitetum 
arventef  Jhtviatile,  limotum,  and  other  spe- 
cies, which  are  directed  indiscriminately 
by  the  term  Equitetum. 

EdvisBTUM  ABVSHSB.    See  Equigeium, 

EdiHTs  ASiHcs.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  animal  called  an  ass ;  the  female  affords 
a  light  and  nutritious  milk. 

EBAirrHBHus.  (From  «ft  the  spring,  and 
flcyOv<^,  a  flower;  so  called  because  it 
flowers  in  the  sprintrO 

EaxaniTHus.    (E^iMk)    The  vetch. 

ERECTOR  CLITORIDIS.  First  mus- 
cle of  ihe  clitoris  of  Douglas.  /«cAio- 
cavemotua  of  Winslow,  and  Itchio-cUtori- 
dien  of  Dumas.    A  muscle  of  the  clitoris 
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tlMtdawiit  downwaidi  and  b^ekwirds, 
aaad  tenres  to  make  the  body  of  the  clitoris 
move  teme,  bjr  tqutexiaff  the  blood  into  it 
from  its  enit.  It  ariaea  &om  the  tuberotit^ 
of  the  iac^m«  and  ia  inaerted  into  the  cU- 
toris. 

ERECTOR  PENIS.  Itdhi^-cawmonit 
of  Wioalow,  and  li€M9<tmemtux  of 'Da- 
mat.  A  muade  of  the  penis  that  drivea 
the  urine  or  semen  forwards,  and,  bv  giaip- 
11^  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  puanca  the 
blood  towards  the  corpus  cavemosum  and 
the  glans,  and  thus  distends  them.  It  arises 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischiuoa,  and  ia 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  cavernous 
substance  of  the  penis. 

ER£THI8MUS.  (From  ^m»  to  ex- 
cite or  irritate.)  Increased  sensibility  and 
irritability.  It  is  rahously  applied  by  mo- 
dem writers. 

Mr.  Pearson  haa  described  a  state  of  the 
oonstitution  produced  by  mercury  acting 
on  it  aa  a  poison.  He  calb  it  the  mercurial 
erethtsmus,  and  mentions  that  it  u  oharac- 
terized,  by  great  depression  of  strength, 
anxiety  about  the  prccordia,  irregular  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trem- 
bling, a  small,  quick,  sometimes  mtermit- 
ting  pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a  pale 
contracted  countenance,  a  sense  of  cold- 
ness; but  the  tongue  is  seldom  furred, 
nor  are  the  vital  and  natural  functions  much 
disturbed.  In  this  state  any  sudden  exer- 
tion will  sometimes  prove  fiitaL 

EBaAsTZBivx.  (From  ffyo^f  work.)  A 
labaratory :  that  part  of  the  fiimace  in 
which  is  contained  the  matter  to  be  acted 
upon. 

ERICA.  (From  %fiiMm,  to  break;  so 
named  from  its  fragihty,  or  because  it  is 
broken  into  rods  to  make  besoms  of.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lmnsan 
system.  CUss,  Octandria,  Order,  MonO' 
jrifma.    Heath. 

EnicBBcii.  (From  tftotn,  heath.)  A  me- 
dicine in  which  heath  is  an  ingredient 

EmiexRUM.  (From  itf,  the  spring,  and 
"i^fm,  old,  so  called,  because  in  the  spring 
it  has  a  white  blossom  like  the  hair  of  an 
M,  man.)  Erigermu  Groundsel  This 
very  common  plant,  Senedo  vulgarU  of  Lin- 
nsus,  is  Frequently  applied  bruised  to  in- 
flammations and  ulcers,  as  a  refrigerent 
and  antiscorbutic. 

EROSION.  (From  ersdb,  to  gnaw  off.) 
ErptU,  I'his  word  is  very  often  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  ulceration,  viz.  the  for- 
mation of  a  breach  or  chasm  in  the  sub- 
stance of  parts,  by  the  action  of  the  absor- 
bents. 

EaoTOMxinA.  (From  ipc,  love,  and 
fAMfUL^  madness.)  That  melancholy,  or  mad- 
ness, which  is  the  effect  of  love. 

Erfis.  (From  i)p»w,  to  creep ;  so  named 
from  their  gradually  increasmg  m  size.) 
The  sh'mgles,  or  herpei; 


WY 

miRATia  (Eirrmiom^  from  spssi  t« 
wander.)  ^anderii^.  IvieguUr.  Atem 
occasiowally  applied  V>  paina*  or  any  dia- 
eaae  which  ia  not  fixed*  but  morea  fr«m 
one  part  to  anothett  aa  gout,  rbeunntiam, 
fcc 

ERRHINE.  (.Errtomsg.  m&ikamnULi 
iffmit  from  «,  in,  and  ^,  the  nose.)  Bf 
errhuies  are  to  be  underf  tood  those  medi- 
cines, which,  when  topically  applMd  to  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  nose,  excite  aneea* 
wft  and  increaae  the  secretion*  independent 
or  any  mechanical  irritation.  The  aiiiclca 
belongii^  to  this  claaa  oMy  be  referred  to 
twoordera. 

1.  Sttmuiaiarg  srr&Met,  as  jiicsKoJia,  M- 
labtnf,  euph^rbwmt  which  are  aelected  ktt 
the  torpid,  the  vigorous,  but  not  plethoric  ; 
and  thoae  to  whom  any  degree  of  evacua- 
tion would  not  be  hurtmt 

2.  Evacuating'  errhhiea^  aa  osoriM,  9u^ 
wliich  ia  calculated  for  the  phlegmatic  and 
infirm.* 

EEEom  LOCI.  Boertiaave  ia  aaid  to  have 
introduced  this  term,  from  the  opinion  that 
the  veasels  were  of  difierent  sizes,  for  the 
circoUtion  of  blood,  lymph,  and  serum ; 
and  that  when  the  laiger  sized  globulea 
were  forced  uito  the  lesser  vessels  by  an 
enyr  rf  pjace^  they  were  obstructed.  But 
this  opinion^  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
grounded. 

EmuGA.  (From  erug^^  to  make  smooth, 
so  named  from  the  smoothness  of  its  leaves ; 
or  from  Mrs,  to  bum,  because  of  its  biting 
quality.)  Gsrden  rocket.  Roman  rocket 
Rocket  gentle.  The  seeds  of  this,  plant, 
Bratmca  eruemfiliU  fyartii,  caatk  hirttuo 
mUqui*  glabntp  of  LinnKUS,  and  of  the  wild 
rocket,  have  an  acrid  taste,  and  are  eaten 
by  the  Iialiana  in  their  pickles,  kjo.  They 
are  said  to  be  good  aperients  and  antiscor- 
butics, but  are  esteeined  by  the  above-men- 
tioned people  for  tlieir  Bun>osed  aphro- 
disiac qualities. 

Ebuca  STLTzsimis.  The  wild  rocket, 
BroHka  ^mcattrum  of  Linnms.  See 
Ermea, 

Ebijtbzma.  (From  tf^iStt^  to  make  red.) 
A  fiery  red  tumour,  or  pustules  on  the 
skin. 

ERVUM.  (Quo**  aroum^  a  field,  be- 
cause it  grows  wild  in  the  fields  :  or  from 
emo^  to  pluck  out,  because  it  is  diligently 
plucked  from  com.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Diaddphicu  Or- 
der, Decondria, 

%  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  .tare. 
Orobu9.  The  plant  ordered  by  this  name 
is  the  Ervum  ervUiag  genmimbu9  undaUh 
pUcatiw,  fotiit  inOnripinnaiU,  of  Linnxus. 
In  times  of  scarcity  the  seeds  have  been 
made  into  bread,  which  ia  not  the  most 
salubrious.  The  meal  was  formerlv  amoi^t 
the  resolvent  remedies  by  way  or  pouluce. 
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Exnm  nviUA.  The  tyitMaitk  kvune 
of  the  Qrobos.    See  Ermn 

Bktvx  Lmm.  The  syttemalic  name  of 
the  lentiL    See  X€af . 

EBYNCOUAf.  (From  <|0»<e»%  to  erua- 
tate.) 

1.  Thenaaie  of  4  genue  of  pUnts  in  the 
LionaBtn  ayttemi  i^am^  P^nfimdn^.   Order, 

%  The  phariMcopoetal  name  of  the  tea 
Myngo,  or  hollf.  .  Eryngium  maritimum  g 
fiiuM  rodicalibiM  9ubriimdu  p&catu  9pim 
9U»  capittiSspedttHculatittpahutricuipidaiu, 
of  Linnsua.  The  root  of  thia  plant  ia  di- 
rected for  medidnal  uae.  It  luui  no  par- 
ticuhur  amell,  but  to  the  taate  it  aianiieata  a 
mteful  aweetncai ;  and,  on  betn|^  chewed 
for  some  time,  it  diacovera  a  Hght  aromfttic 
warmth  or  pungency.  It  waa  formerly 
celebrated  for  ita  auppoaed  aphrodisiac 
powers,  but  it  is  bow  very  rarely  em- 
ployed. 

EnTireiuM  cAxmrrRB.  Theroot  of  this 
plant,  Eiyi^gium  campaire  f /Ma  radicaU' 
bu»t  an^exicauHbHB,  piimat94ance9Uui9t  of 
Linnaeua,  ia  uaed  in  many  phoea  for  that  of 
the  sea  eryngo.    See  Erytfgium. 

^ry^'    See  Eryngium. 

Etyngp^  tea.    See  Eryngium, 

Eryngo  leaned  Uehen:  Sot  JUeken  ieiandi' 
cue, 

ERYSIMUM.  From  tfvt^  to  draw,  ao 
called  from  ita  power  of  drawing  and  pro- 
ducing bKatera ;  otheis  derive  it  «Hre  <r«  ^• 
Mfr,  because  the  Inivea  are  much  cut  i  others 
from  igm/uov,  precious.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  planta  in  the 
'  linnaean  system.    Class,  TetraAfnatma.  Ot' 

8.  The  pharmaooporial  name  of  the  hedge 
muatard.  Thia  plant,  £^m»m  ^fieinalet 
eiUgide  spicm  adpreetief  fiHie  ruJtcuuMJt,  of 
Linnxus,  was  formerly  much  used  for  ita 
expectorant  and  diuretic  Qualities,  which 
are  now  forgotten.  The  seeds  are  wann  and 
puiM^ent,  and  very  aimilar  to  those  of  mus- 
tard in  their  sensible  effects. 

SusiMUK  AuiARiA.  The  ayatematic 
name  of  Jack  *m  the  hedge.    See  MHaria. 

EuBHim  BAKBARmA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  barbarea  of  the  shops.  See 
JBturbarea. 

Ertsdhtx  orncnrAUk  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hedge  mustard.    See  Eryei^ 


ERYSIPELAS.  (From  i^,  to  draw, 
and  <M^«<,  adjoining;  named  from  the 
neighbouring  parta  being  afiected  by  the 
cruptionO  Jgnie  eaeer.  The  rose,  or  St. 
AnthonjT^  fire.  A  genua  of  diseaae  in  the 
cUas  pytwcue,  and  order  escmntkemata  of 
CuUeni  It  ia  known  by  aynocha  of  two  or 
three  daya  continuance,  wiUi  drowainess, 
and  aometimes  with  ddirium ;  pidse  com- 
monly foil  and  hard;  then  erythema  of  the 
foce^  or  some  other  part,  with  contuioaaoe 


of  synechia,  tending  either  to  absoeas 
or  gangrene.  There  are  two  species  of 
this  disease,  according  to  Cullen :  1.  Ety- 
mpeUn  reeieuUetim^  with  Urge  blisters ;  2. 
Eryeipelae  phycutmdeet  the  shingles,  or 
an  erysipelas  with  phlyctenx,  or  unall 
blisters. 

This  disease  'is  an  inflammatc^  affection, 
principally  of  the  skin,  when  it  makes  iu 
appearance  externally,  and  of  the  mucoua 
membrane,  when  it  la  aeated  intemally ; 
and  is  more  liable  to  attack  women  and 
children,  and  those  of  an  irritable  habit, 
than  those  of  a  plethoric  and  robust  con- 
stitution. 

It  is  remaikable  that  erysepalas  some- 
times returns  periodically,  attacking  the 
patient  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  or  even 
once  every  month,  and  then  by  its  repeated 
attacks  it  often  gradually  exhausU  the 
atrength,  eapecially  if  he  be  old  and  of  a 
bad  habit. 

When  the  mflammatioo  ia  principally  con- 
fined to  the  akin,  and  is  unattended  by  any 
affection  of  the  system,  it  is  then  called 
erythema ;  but  when  the  system  ia  affected 
•  it  la  named  erysipelaa. 

Every  part  of  the  body  ia  equally  liable 
to  it,  but  it  more  frequently  appears  on  the 
foce,  legs,  and  feet,  than  anj  where  else, 
when  seated  externally ;  and  it  occurs  often- 
er  in  warm  climates  than  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation. 

It  is  brought  on  by  all  the  causes  that 
ave  apt  to  excite  inflammation,  such  as  inju- 
ries of  all  kinds,  the  external  application  of 
stimulants,  exposure  to  cold,  and  obstruct- 
ed perspiration ;  and  it  may  likewise  be  oc- 
casioned 1^  a  certain  matter  generated 
wiihhi  the  body,  and  thrown  out  on  ita  aur- 
fiice.  A  particular  sute  of  tlie  atmosphere 
aeems  sometimes  to  render  it  epidemical,  as 
we  often  find  the  scarlatina  anginoaa,  which 
is  a  species  of  internal  erysipelaa,  prev|dl 
aa  such. 

In  alight  cases,  where  it  atUcks  the  ex- 
tremities, it  makes  its  appearance  with  a 
roughness,  heat,  pain,  and  redness  of  the 
skin,  which  becomes  pale  when  the  finger 
is  pressed  upon  it,  and  again  returns  to  ita 
former  colour,  when  it  is  removed.  There 
prevails  likewise  a  snull  febrile  disposition, 
and  the  patient  is  rather  hot  and  thirsty. 
If  the  attack  is  mild,  these  symptoms  will 
continue  qnly  for  a  few  days,  the  surfoce  of 
the  part  dfecled  will  become  yellow, 
the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  will  fell  off  in 
scales,  and  no  further  inconvenience  will 
perhaps  be  experienced;  but  if  the  attack 
has  been  severe,  and  the  inflammatorv 
symptoms  have  run  high,  then  there  will 
ensue  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  great 
heat,  thirat,  and  restlesaneaa ;  the  part  af- 
fiscted  will  slightly  swell :  the  pidse  will 
become  small  and  frequent ;  and  about  the 
fourth  day,  a  mimber  of  little  vesicles,  con- 
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taining  a  limpid,  and,  in  some  caiei,  a  yel- 
lowi^th  fluid,  will  arise.  In  tome  initancet, 
the  fluid  it  viscid,  and  instead  -of  running 
out,  as  generally  happens  when  the  blister 
is  broken,  it  adheres  to  and  dnes  upon  the 
skin. 

In  unfavourable  cases,  these  blisters  some- 
times degenerate  into  obstinate  ulcers, 
which  now  and  then  become  gangrenous. 
Thb.  however,  does  not  happen  frequently ; 
for  although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  and  the  blistered  places  to 
appear  livid  or  even  blackish,  yet  this  usual- 
ly disappears  with  the  other  symptoms  of 
the  complaint. 

The  period  at  which  the  vesicles  shew 
themselves  is  very  uncertain.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  duration  of  the  eruption. 
In  mild  cases  it  often  disappears  gradually, 
or  is  carried  off  by  spontaneou^i  sweating. 
In  some  cases  it  continues  without  shewing 
any  disposition  to  decline  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen  4ay8,  or  longer. 

llie  trunk  of  the  body  is  sometimes  at- 
tacked with  erysipelatous  inflammation, but 
less-ftequently  sp  than  the  extremities.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  infants  to  be 
attacked  in  this  manner  a  few  days  after 
birth;  and  in  these  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  genitals.  The  inflamed 
skin  is  hard,  and  apparently  very  painful  to 
the  touch.  The  belly  often  becomes  uni- 
formly tense,  and  sphacelated  spots  some- 
times are  to  be  observed.  From  dissec- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Underwood,  it  appears, 
that  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  inflam- 
mation frequently  spreads  to  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

Another  species  of  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, which  most  usually  attacks  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  is  that  vulgarly  known 
by  the  name  ofthinsrles,  being  a  corruplion 
of  the  French  word  ceingU^  which  implies  a 
belt.  Instead  of  appearing  an  uniform  in- 
flamed surface,  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
little  pustules,  extending  round  the  body  a 
little  above  the  umbilicus,  which  have  ve- 
sicles formed  on  them  in  a  short  time.  Lit- 
tle or  no  danger  ever  attends  this  species  of 
erysipelas. 

when  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it  comes 
on  with  chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  rest- 
lessness, thirst,  and  other  febrile  symptoms, 
with  a  drowsiness  or  tendency  to  coma  or 
delinum,  and  the  pulse  is  very  firequentand 
filU.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a 
fiery  redness  appears  on  some  part  of  the 
&ce,  and  this  extends  at  length  to  the 
scalp,  and  then  gradually  down  the  neck, 
living  a  tumefaction  in  every  part  the  red- 
ness has  occupied.  The  whole  face  at 
lengrth  becomes  turgid,  and  the  eyelids  are 
so  much  swelled  as  to  deprive  the  patient 
of  sight. .  When  the  redness  and  swelling 
have  continued  for  some  time,  blistera  of 
difierent  sixes,  containing  a  thin  colourleas 


acrid  liquor,  arise  on  differait  parts  oithe 
&ce,  and  the  skin  puts  on  a  livid  appearance 
in  the  blistered  places :  but  in  those  not  af- 
fected with  blisters,  the  cuticle,  towards  the 
close  of  the  4isease,  falls  off  in  scales. 

No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  oo 
the  appearance  of  th^  inflammation  on  the 
face ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  eocreaaed 
as  the  latter  extends,  and  both  will  con- 
tinue probably  for  the  space  of  eight  or 
ten  days.  In  the  course  of  the  in£nmi«- 
tion,  the  dbposition  to  coma  and  delirium 
are  sometimes  so  increased  as  to  destroy 
the  patient  between  the  seventh  and 
eleventh  dajrs  of  the  disease.  When  the 
•  complaint  is  mild,  and  not  marked  by  a 
fatal  event,  the  inQammation  and  fever 
generally  cease  gradually,  without  any  evi- 
dent crisis. 

If  the  disease  arises  m  a  bad  habit  of 
body,  occupies  a  psrt  possessed  of  great 
sensibility,  is  accompanied  with  much  in- 
flammation,  fever,  and  delirium,  and  these 
take  place  at  an  ttAy  period,  we  may  sup- 
pose the  patient  exposed  to  imminent  dan- 
ger. Where  translations  of  the  morbid  mat- 
ter take  place,  and  the  inflammation  fidls 
on  eitlier  the  k  ain,  lungs,  or  abdominal 
viscera,  we  may  entertain  the  same  unfii- 
vourable  opinion.  ErysipeUik  never  termi- 
nates in  suppuration,  unless  combined  with 
a  considerable  degiee  of  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation, which  is,  however,  sometimes 
the  case;  but  in  a  bad  habit,  it  is  a,)t  to 
terminate  in  gangrene,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  also  great  danger.  When  the  fe- 
brile symptoms  are  mild,  and  unaccompa- 
nied by  delirium  or  coma,  and  the  inflam- 
mation does  not  run  hig^,  we  need  not  be 
apprehensive  of  danger. 

Wiiere  the  disease  has  occupied  the  face, 
and  proves  fatal,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  its  consequences,  are  to  be  met  with  on 
dissection. 

ERYTHEMA.  (From  ^flgoc,  red.)  A 
morbid  redness  of  the  skin,  as  is  observed 
upon  the  cheeks  of  hectic  patients  afler  eat- 
ing, and*the  skin  covering  bubo,  phleg- 
moD,  &c.  Erysipelas  is  so  called  when  the 
inflammation  is  principally  confined  to  the 
skill. 

Eetvhbodxkum.  (Prom  i^^oc,  red,  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  justice.)  See 
Mtubia. 

Ebttubosides.  (From  tpvBfct,  red,  and 
tiihf,  a  likeness,  so  called  from  its  colour.) 
A  name  given  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

EarrHmoKiux.  (From  tfuBfof,  red,  so 
called  from  the  red  colour  ot  it»  j  uice.)  A 
species  of  satyrion. 

EarrBaoXTLux.  (From  yc/^oc,  red,  and 
foxw,  wood,  so  named  from  its  colour.) 
LfOgwood. 

EmxTHEUs.  (From  ifwdjoc.  red,  so  named 
from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice.)  The  her' 
sumach. 
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BsAFHs.  (From  t^«^M»,  to  feel.)  The 
touch  {  or  feeling  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
to  know  its  state. 

ESCHAB.  (H^xH^  ^vn  *^H^  ^ 
scab  over.)  B^chara,  The  portion  of 
flesh  that  u  destit>y^  by  the  application 
of  a  caustic. 

ESCHAROTICS.  {EMChmHca,  sc. 
met&camentOf  tr^d^mai^  firom  vym^iun  to 
scab  over.)  Caustics.  Corrosives.  A 
term  given  by  surgeons  to  those  substances 
which  possess  a  power  of  destroying  the 
texture  of  the  various  solid  parts  of  the 
animal  body  to  which  they  are  directly  ap- 
plied. The  articles  of  this  class  of  sub* 
stances  may  be  arranged  under  two  or- 
ders. 

1.  Eroding  etcharoHcB,  as  bhie  vitriol, 
alumen  usturo,  8u:. 

2.  CcnuHc  eaeharotiea,  as  lapu  mfemaJUt 
argentum  nitratum^  oieum  mtri9U,  addum 
ffttrMwit*  &c. 

ESCULENT.  An  appellation  given  to 
such  plants,  or  any  part  of  them,  that  may 
be  eaten  for  food. 

Esox  LUCIUS.  The  systematic  name  of 
fish  of  the  class  piteett  and  order  abdtmi- 
naie*t  from  whose  liver  an  oil  spontaneous- 
ly is  separated*  which  is  termed  in  some 
pharmacopoeias  oleum  btcii  piocto*  It  is 
used  in  some  countries  by  surgeons,  to  de- 
stroy spots  of  the  transparent  cornea. 

ESSENCE.  Several  of  the  volatile  or 
esseni  ial  oils  are  so  called  by  the  perflimers. 

ESSENTIAL  OIL.    See  Of/. 

ESSERA.  (Arab.  A  humour.)  A  spe- 
cies ot  cutaneous  eruption,  distingiiished 
by  broad,  shining,  smooth,  red  spots,  most- 
ly without  fever,  and  differing  from  the 
nettle  rash  in  not  being  elevated.  It  ge- 
nerally attacks  the&ce  and  hands. 

EsuLA.  (From  enu,  eatmg,  because 
it  is  eaten  by  some  as  a  medicine.)  Spurge. 

EsuLA  VAJOB.  The  officinal  plant  or- 
dered by  this  name  in  some  pbarmacopceias 
is  the  kt^horbia  pahtttrio  of  Linnxus  :^> 
WHbeUa  nmUifidot  bifida^  iwooluceUk  watio^ 
fitiio  lanceolakof  rarmt  otiriHbtio.  The  juice 
is  exhibited  in  Russia  as  a  common  purge  ; 
and  the  plant  is  g^ven,  in  some  places,  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents. 

EsuLA  MiiroK.  THtkymalu  ofparUdut, 
Cypress  spurge.  This,  like  most  of  the 
spurges,  is  very  acrimonious,  inflaming  the 
^res  and  cesophagus  af^er  touching  them. 
It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  whatever  were 
its  virtues  formerly,  which,  no  doubt, 
amongst  some  others,  was  that  of  open- 
ing the  bowels,  for,  amongst  rustics,  it  was 
caPed  poor  man's  rhubarb. 

ETHER.    See  Mthtr. 

Ethkb,  Acvnc.  Acetic  naphtha.  An 
etherial  fluid,  drawn  over  from  an  equal 
admixture  of  alkohol  and  acetic  acid,  dis- 
tilled with  a  sentle  heat  from  a  glass  re- 
tort in  a  8aDd4Mah.     It  ha«  a  gratefbl 


smell,  is  extremely  l^ht,  volatile,  and  ia- 
flsjnmable. 

Ethsb,  hubiatic.  Marine  ether.  Ma- 
rine ether  is  obtained  by  mixing  and  dis- 
tilling alcohol  with  extremely  concentrated 
muriat  of  tin.  It  is  st'unulant,  antiseptic, 
and  diuretic.. 

Ethsb,  wrrBOus.  Nitric  naphtha.  This 
is  only  a  stron^^r  preparation  than  the  spi- 
ritus  stheris  nitrosi  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copceia ;  it  b  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  two  parts  of  alcohol  to  one  pan  and  an 
half  offimiingmtric  acid. 

Ethxb,  8U1.PHUBIC  See  jEther  ndplm- 
riots, 

Etbkb,  vitbiouc.  See  Mther  oulpkwri- 
cua, 

ETHERUL  OIL.  Any  highly  rectified 
essential  oil  may  be  so  termed. 

EiMopt  antmoiuaL  See  Sulphyretum  hy 
drorgyri  »tibiotwn  nigruiit, 

EMiopo  mineraL  See  SydrargyruM  cum 
tulphure. 

Ethiopa  per  te.  See  Oxydum  hydrargyri 
mgruM^ 

Ethmoihss.    See  Ethmoid  bone. 

ETHMOID  BONE.  (0«  etkmoides  g 
from  iB/uet,  a  sieve,  and  m/W,  form  ;  be- 
cause it  is  perforated  like  a  siere.^  Oo  eth- 
moideum,  0»  athmoideo.  Crilwiform  bone. 
A  bone  of  the  head.  This  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  curious  bones  of  the  numan 
body.  It  appears  almost  a  cube,  not  of 
solid  bone,  but  exceedingly  light,  spon- 

g,  and  consisting  of  many  convoluted 
ites,  which  form  a  net-work,  like 
ney.comb.  It  is  curiously  enclosed  in 
the  08  frootis,  betwixt  the  orbitary  pro- 
cesses of  that  bone.  One  horizontal  plate 
receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  per- 
fiirate  that  plate  with  such  a  number  of 
small  holes,  that  it  resembles  a  setve; 
whence  the  bone  is  named  cribrifbrm,  or 
ethmoid  bone.  Other  plates  dropping 
perpendicularly  from  this  one,  receive  the 
divided  nerves,  and  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expanding  into  the  oigan  of 
smelling ;  and  these  bones,  upon  which  the 
ol&ctory  nerves  are  spread  out,  are  so 
much  convoluted  as  to  extend  the  surfiice 
of  this  sense  veiy  greatly,  and  are  named 
spongy  bones.  Another  flat  plate  lies  in 
the  orbit  of  the  eye  t  and  being  very  smooth, 
by  the  rolling  of  the  eye,  it  is  named  the 
OS  planum,  or  smooth  bone.  So  that  the 
ethmoid  bone  supports  the  forepart  of  the 
brain,  receives  the  olfiu:tonr  nerves,  forms 
the  organ  of  smellin|^,  and  makes  a  chief 
part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eyei  and  the 
spongy  bones,  and  the  os  planum,  are  nei- 
ther of  them  distinct  bodies,  but  parts  of 
this  aethmoid  bone. 

The  cribriform  pUue  is  exceedingly  de- 
licate and  thin;  lies  horizontally  over  the 
koot  of  the  nose ;  and  fiUs  up  neatly  the 
spece  betwixt  the  two  oriiitaiy  phites  of 
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tlM  frontal  booe.  The  otfiictory  nerres, 
like  two  tmall  flat  lobet,  lie  out  upon  this 
piste,  utd,  tdheriiig  to  it,  tboot  down  like 
iDttiy  root!  through  this  bone,  to  ts  to  per* 
hn^  it  with  mtmerous  tmtil  holes,  as  if  it 
\uA  been  dotted  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  or 
like  a  nutmeg-grater.  This,  plate  is  bo* 
ritootal ;  but  its  processes  are  perpendicu- 
lar, one  sbore,  and  three  below. 

i.  The  first  perpendicular  process  is 
what  is  called  crUta  gaUii  a  small  per* 
pendicular  projection,  somewhat  like  a 
cock's  comb,  but  exceedingly  small,  stand* 
HMT  directly  upwards  from  the  middle  of  the 
cnbriform  plate,  snd  dividing  that  plate 
into  two ;  so  that  one  olfiictorv  nerre  lies 
upon  each  side  of  the  crista  gaUi ;  and  the 
root  of  the  fids,  or  septum,  betwixt  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  begtna  ftmn 
this  procMS.  The  foramen  cacnm,  or 
blind  hole  of  the  frontal  bone,  is  formed 
partly  by  iSbtt  root  of  the  crisu  galli,  which 
It  rery  smooth,  and  sometimes,  it  b  sud, 
hollow,  or  celHilar. 

2.  fixactljT  opposite  this,  and  in  the 
same  direction  with  it,  t.  e.  perpenditular 
to  the  sthmoid  plate,  stands  out  the  natal 
pUue  of  the  aethmoid  bone.  It  is  sometimes 
c^ed  azygous,  or  single  process  of  the 
attfamoad,  and  forms  the  bennning  of  that 
septum,  or  pwtition,  which  divides  the  two 
nostrils.  This  process  is  thin  but  firm, 
and  composed  of  solid  bone;  it  is  com* 
monly  inclined  a  Uttle  to  one  side>  so  as  to 
make  the  nostrils  of  unequal  size.  The 
axygous' process  is  united  with  the  vomer, 
which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  par- 
tition ;  so  that  the  septum,  or  partition  of 
the  nose,  consists  of  the  azygous  process  of 
the  sthmoid  bone  above,  of  the  vomer,  be- 
low, and  of  the  cartilage  in  the  fore  or  pro* 
jecting  part  of  the  nose ;  but  the  cartilae^e 
rota  away,  so  that  whatever  ia  seen  of  this 
keptum  m  the  skuH,  must  be  either  of  the 
arthmoid  bene  or  vomer. 

3.  Upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  there 
haoM  down  a  •pta^  Amis,  one  hanging  hi 
each  BoatrB.  They  are  each  rolkd  up  like 
a  scroll  of  parchment ;  xhtj  are  very  spon- 

E;  are  covered  with  a  delicate  and  sensi- 
membrane ;  and  when  the  olfoetory 
ner?es  depart  from  the  cribriform  plate  oif 
the  aethmoid  bone,  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  septum,  and  to  theae  upper  spongy 
bones^  and  expend  upon  them,  so  that  tlm 
eonvolutipna  or  these  bones  are  of  material 
use  in  ti^Mnding  the  organ  of  amelltng, 
and  detaining  the  odorous  effluvia  till  the 
tf^NMsion  be  perfect.  Their  convolutions 
ai»  MOfe  numerous  in  the  lower  animala^ 
in  proportion  aa  they  need  a  more  acute 
aense.  They  are  named  spongy  or  turbi* 
onted  bones,  from  their  coovolotkms  re* 
•onUing  the  many  folds  of  a  turban. 
\  The  spomry  bones  have  a  great!  many 
honeyoomb4ike     odls    cooneoted    wm 


them,  which  belong  also  to  the  org«i  of 
smell,  and  which  are  useful  perhapa  by 
detaining  the  eflluvia  of  odorous  bodies, 
and  alao  by  reverberating  the  voice.  Thus, 
in  a  common  cold,  while  the  voice  ia  hurt 
by  an  affection  of  these  oelk,  the  senM  of 
smelling  is  almost  lost. 

4  The  wrbUanf  plate  of  the  Kthmoid 
bone,  as  a  Utrgt  surfiMse,  oonsisitmg  of  n. 
very  firm  pUte  of  bone,  of  a  reguUr  scraare 
form ;  exceedingly  smooth  and  polished  ; 
it  forms  a  great  part  of  the  socket  fbr  the 
eye,  lying  on  its  inner  side.  When  we  see 
it  in  the  detached  booe,  we  know  it  to  be 
just  the  flat  side  of  the  aethmoid  bone  i  but 
while  it  is  incased  in  the  socket  of  the  eye, 
we  should  believe  it  to  be  a  amali  square 
bone;  and  from  this,  and  fh>m  ita  amooth- 
neas,  it  has  got  the  distinct  name  of  oa 
planum* 

The  cells  of  the  aethmoid  bone,  which 
form  80  important  a  ahare  of  the  organ  of 
amell,  are  arranged  in  great  numbers  along 
the  spongv  bone.  They  are  small  neat 
cells,  much  like  a  honey-comb,  and  regu- 
larly arranged  in  two  rows,  parted  from 
each  other  by  a  thin  partition ;  so  that  the 
oa  planum  aeeoM  to  have  one  set  of  cells 
attached  to  it,  while  another  ref^ilar  set  of 
oells  belong*  in  Hke  maimer  to  the  spongy 
'  bones.  There  are  thus  twelve  in  number, 
opening  into  each  other,  and  into  the  nose. 

These  eeHs  are  frequently  the  seat  of  ve- 
nereid  ulcers;  and  the  spongy  bones  are 
the  surface  where  polypi  ofiSi  sprout  up. 
And  from  iht  goieral  connections  and 
forma  of  the  bone,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  the  venereal  ulcer,  when  deep  m 
the  nose,  having  got  to  theae  celU,  cannot 
be  cured,  but  undermines  sll  the  fiu^e ;  how 
the  venereal  disease,  having  affected  the 
nose,  soon  spreads  to  the  eye,  and  how 
even  the  brain  itself  is  not  safo.  We  see 
the  danger  of  a  blow  upon  the  nose,  which, 
by  a  force  upon  the  aeptom,  or  middle 
partition,  may  depress  the  delicate  cribri- 
Ibrm  plate,  so  aa  to  oppress  the  brain  with 
all  the  efieeta  of  a  fractured  akuHf  and 
without  any  operation  which  can  give  re- 
lief. And  we  also  see  the  danger  of  pulling 
away  polypi,  which  ate  firmly  attached  to 
the  upper  spongy  bone. 

Enov.  (I^om  ilta,  to  eat,  as  containmg 
the  reoeptaclea  of  the  food.)  The  hypo- 
gaatrinm. 

BuAimmnrM.  (From  w  well,  and 
mAifMtt  a  flower;  ao  named  from  the  beau- 
ty of  ita  flowera.)    The  chamomile. 

EuATHioii.  (From  w,  well,  and  «^,  the 
touch ;  so  called  beoaUHe  its  touch  waa  sup- 
posed to  give  ease*)  A  medicine  for  the 
piles. 

BU9ENIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  linnxan  system.  Clasi,  .foa- 
•anttia.    Order,  Mbmglfniu. 

SUDUnffiTBR.      An    mstrument  by 
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which  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
in  aimosphencal  ^ir  caii  be  aacervained. 
They  are  ali  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
decomposing  common  air  by  means  of  a 
body  which  has  a  greater  affinity  with  the 
o:tygen.    See  Eitdiometry. 

BUDIOMETRY.,  The  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  atmosphenc  air. 

Xo  sooner  was  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  known,  than  it  became  an  m- 
quiry  of  importance  to  find  out  a  method  o(| 
ascertaining,  with  facility  and  precision, 
the  reUtive  quantity  of  o'sygen  gas  con- 
tained  in  a  given  bullc  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  instruments  in  which  the  oxygen  gas 
of  a  determined  quantity  of  air  was  aa^ 
certained,  received  the  name  of  EutUome' 
ters,  because  they  were  considered  as 
measurers  of  the  purity  of  air.  They  are, 
however,  more  properly  culled  Oximeters. 

I'he  eudimeters  proposed  by  different 
chymists,  are  the  foU<»wing : 

1.  Priestley* 9  Eudiometer^ 

The  firiit  eudiometer  was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  Ut.  Priestley's  discovery,  that 
w1i«n  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air  over  water,  the  hulk  of  the  mixture 
diminishes  rapidlyr  in  consequence  of  the 
com'bination  of  the  gas  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  and  the  absorption  of  the  nitric 
acid  thus  formed  by  ihe  water. 

When  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  With  nitrogen 
gas,  no  diminution  takes  place  :  but  when 
It  is  mixed  with  oxyg^  gas  in  proper  pro- 
portions, the  absorption  is  complete.  Mence 
It  is  evident,  tliat  in  all  cases  of  a. mixture 
of  these  two  gases,  the  diminution  will  be 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  oi^gen. 
Of  course  it  will  indicate  the  proportion  of 
oxyg^en  in  air ;  and  by  mixing  it  with  diife. 
rent  portions  of  air,  it  will  indicate  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  oxygen  which  they  con- 
tain, provided  the  component  parts  of  air 
be  susceptible  Qf  variation. 

Dr.  Priestley's .  method  was  to  mix  toge- 
ther equal  bulks  of  air  and  nitrous  gas  in  a 
low  jar,  and  then  transfer  the  mixture  into 
a  narrow  ^aduated  glass  tube  about  three 
feet  long,  in  order  to  measure  the  diminu- 
tion of  bulk.  He  expressed  this  diminu- 
tion by  the  number  of  hundredth  parts  re- 
maining* Thus,  suppose  he  had  mixed  to- 
gether equal  parts  of  nitrous  gas  and  air, 
and  that  the  sum  total  was  300  (or  2.00:) 
suppose  the  residuum  when  measured  in 
the  graduated  tube  to  amount  to  104  (or 
1.04,}  and  of  course  that  96  parts  of  the 
whole  had  disappeared,  he  denoted  the 
purity  of  the  air  thus  tried  by  104. 

This  method  of  analyzing  air  by  means 
of  nitrous  gas  is  liable  to  many  errora. 
For  the  water  over  which  the  experiment 
is  made  may  contain  more  or  less  carbonic 
acid,  atmospheric  air,  or  other  hetero- 
geneous substance.  The  nitrous  gas  is  not 
aiwhvs  of  the  same  composition,  and  is 
partly  absorbed  by  the  nitrous  acid  which 


is  formed;  the  figure  of  the  ressel,  and 
many  other  circumstances  are  capable  of 
occasioning  considerable  differences  in  the 
results. 

Fontana,  Cavendish,  Ladriani,  Magellan^ 
Von  Humbolt,  and  Dr.  falconer,  have 
made  series  of  laborious  experimenu  to 
bring  the  test  of  nitrous  gas  to  a  state  of 
complete  accuracy ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  these  philosophers,  the 
methods  of  analyzing  air  by  means  of  ni- 
trous gas  are  liable  to  so  many  anomal'ies» 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  particular 
description  of  the  different  instruments  in- 
vented by  them. 

2.  ScAeefe^e  Eudiometer, 

This  is  mereiy  a  graduated  glass  cylin- 
der, containing  a  giv'en  quantity  of  air,  ex- 
posed to  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  sul- 
phur, formed  into  a  paste  yvith  water.  The 
substances  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  . 

Make  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  powder, 
and  iron  filings,  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  place  the  mixture  in  a  saucer,  or  plate, 
over  water,  on  a  stand  raised  above  the 
fluid  ;  then  invert  over  it  a  graduated  bell- 
glass,  and  allow  this  to  stand  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  air  contained  in  the  bell-glass 
will  gradually  diminish,  as  will  appear  from 
the  ascent  of  the  water. 

When  no  further  diminution  takes  place» 
the  vessel  containing  the  sulphuret  must  be 
removed,  and  the  remaining  air  will  be 
found  to  be  nitrogen  gas,  which  was  con- 
tained in  that  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air. 

In  this  process  the  moistened  sulpbtiret 
of  iron  has  a  great  affinity  to  oxygen,  it  at- 
tracts and  separates  it  from  the  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  nitrogen  }^as  is  left  behind ;  the 
sulphur,  during  the  experiment,  is  convert- 
ed into  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  to  the 
alkali  and  forms  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  air  which  is  exposed  to  moistened 
iron  and  sulphur,  gradually  becomes,  di- 
minished, on  account  of  its  oxygen  com- 
bining with  a  portion  of  ("he  sulphur  which 
becomes  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and 
its  nitrogen  remains  behindt.  The  quantity 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  examined 
becomes  thus  obvious,  by  the  diminution  of 
bulk,  which  the  volume  of  air  submittel 
to  examination,  has  undergone. 

The  only  error  to  which  this  method 
is  liable  b,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
is  fbcmed  acts  on  the  iron  and  produces 
hydrogen  gas,  which  joins  to  the  nitrogeii 
remaining  after  the  absorption,  and  oc- 
casions an  incorrect  result ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  absorption  amounts  in  general  to 
0.27  parts,  although  the  true  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  no  more  than  from  0.21  to 
0.22. 

3.  De  MartCe  Eudiometer, 

De  Marti  obviated  the  errors  to  which . 
the  method  ^f  Scheele  was  liable.    He 
R  B 
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trailed  binntelf.  for  that  purpose,  of  a  by- 
drogenated  sulphuret,  formed  by  boiling 
sulphur  and  liquid  potash,  or  lime-wateTf 
together.  These  substances,  when  new\y 
prepared,  have  the  properly  of  absorbing 
a  minute  por<ioi  of  nitrogen  {pis  j  bui  they 
lose  this  property  when  saturated  with  that 
gas,  which  IS  easily  efi'ected  by  agitating 
them  for  a  few  minutes  in  contact  witE 
a  small  portion  of  atniosplieric  air. 

The  apparatus  is  merely  a  glass  tube, 
ten  inches  long,  and  rather  less  (ban  half  an 
ipch  in  diameter,  open  at  one  emd,  and 
hei-metically  sealed  at  the  other.  The  close 
end  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal 
parts,  having  an  interval  of  one  line  be- 
tween each  division.  The  use  of  this  tube 
is  to  measure  the  portion  of  air  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment.  The  tube  is 
filled  with  waters  and  by  allowing  the  wa^ 
ter  to  run  out  gradually,  while  the  tube  is 
inverted,  and  the  open  eqd  kept  shut  with 
the  finger,  the  graduated  part  is  exactly 
filled  with  air.  These  hundred  parts  of 
air  are  introduced  into  a  {flsss  bottle,  filled 
with  liquid  sulphuret  of  lime  previously  sa- 
turated with  nitrogen  gas,  and  capable  of 
holding  from  two  to  ibur  times  the  bulk  of 
the  air  introduced.  The  bottle  is  then  to 
be  closed  with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  and 
agitated  ibr  five  minutes.  After  this,  the 
stopper  is  to  be  withdrawn,  while  the 
mouth  «of  the  phial  it  under  water;  and 
for  the  grater  accuracy,  it  may  be  closed 
and  agitated  again.  Lastly,  the  air  is  to  be 
again  transfered  to  the  graduated  glass 
tube,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  diminution 
of  iU  bulk. 

4.  Humboldt  Eudiometer, 

Consists  'n  decomposing  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air,  l^  means  of  the 
combustion  of  phosphorus,  after  which,  the 
portion  of  gas  which  remains  must  be  mea- 
sured. 

Take  a  glass  c^^lindbr,  closed  at  the  top, 
and  whose  capacity  must  be  measured  into 
sufficiently  small  portions  by  a  graduated 
scale  fixed  on  it.  If  the  instrument  be 
destined  solely  for  examining  atmoHpheiie 
air,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  the  scale 
fVom  the  orifice  of  the  cyhnder  down  to 
about  half  its  length,  or  to  sketch  that 
acale  on  a  slip  of  paper  pasted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tube,  and  to  varnish  it  over  with 
a  transparent  vspnish. 

This  half  of  the  eudiometrieal  tube  is  di- 
vided into  fifty  equidistant  parts,  which  in 
tV.is  case  indicate  hundredth  parts  of  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  instrument. 

Into  this  vessel,  fiill  of  atmospheric  air, 
put  a  piece  of  dry  phosphorus,  (one  grain 
to  eveiy  twelve  cubic  inches,^  close  it  air- 
tight, and  heat  it  gr  dually,  ferst  the  sidn 
near  the  bottom,  and  afterwards  the  bot- 
tom itself.  The  phosphorus  will  take  fire 
and  bun  rapidly.  After  every  thing  is 
cold,  inveit  the  inouth  of  ih^  eudiometer 


tube  into  a  b^ttin  of  water,  or  merqwyv 
and  withdraw  the  co^  Tlie  water  w$l 
ascend  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  oxygen 
g|as  the  air  has  sustained,  and  thus  its  quan- 
tity may  be  asoertainecL 
Analogous  to  this  is 

5.  SeguirCs  JEudiometer, 

Whleh  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  of  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  hieh,  closed  at  Oie  upper  extremity. 
It  is  filled  with  mcicur>,  and  kept  inverted 
in  this  fluid  in  the  mercurial  trough.  A 
small  bit  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  into 
it,  which  on  account  of  its  specific  gravity 
being  less  than  that  of  mercury,  wUl  rise 
up  in  it  to  the  top.  The  phosphorus  b  then 
melted  by  means  of  a  red-hot  poker,  or 
burning  coal  applied  to  the  out^de  of  the 
tube.  When  the  phosphorus  is  liquified^ 
small  portions  of  air  destined  to  be  exa- 
mined, and  which  have  been  previously 
measured  in  a  vessel  graduated  to  the  cubic 
inch,  or  into  grains,  are  introduced  into 
the  tube.  As  soon  as  the  air  which  is  sent 
up  reaches  the  phosphorus,  a  combustion 
wiU  take  place  and  the  mercury  will  rise 
again.  The  combustion  continues  t'dl  the 
end  of  the  operation ;  but,  for  the  greater 
exactness,  Mr.  Seguin  directs  the  residuum 
to  be  heated  strongly.  When  cold  it  is 
introduced  mto  a  small  vessel,  whose  ca- 
pacity has  been  ascertained  at  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  pKcedln|;'.  The  diffb- 
rence  of  the  two  volumes  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  the  oxygen  gas  contained  in  ttie  air 
subjected  to  examination. 

6.  Berilflefs  Eudiometer, 
Instead  of  the  rapid  combustion  of  phos- 

pVorus,  Bertholet  has  substituted  its  spon- 
ti^eous  combus'ion,  which  absorbs  the  oxy- 
gen of  atmospheric  air  completely  ;  and, 
when  the  quantity  of  air  operated  on  is 
small,  the  process  is  accomplished  in  a 
short  time.    '  • 

Bertholet*8  apparatus  consists  of  a  narrow 
graduated  glass  tube,  containing  the  air  to 
be  examined,  into  which  is  introduced  a 
cylinder,  or  stick  of  phosphorus,  supported 
upon  a  ^lass  rod,  while  the  tube  stands  in- 
verted m  water.  The  phosphorus  should 
be  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  introduction  of  the  phosphorus, 
white  vapours  are  formed  which  fill  the 
tube  ;  these  vapours  gradtully  descend, 
and  become  absorbed  by  the  water.  When 
no  more  white  vapours  appear,  the  pro- 
cess is  at  an  end,  tor  all  the  oxygen  gas 
which  WIS  present  in  the  confined  quantity 
of  air,  has  united  with  the  phosphorus ;  the 
residuum  is  the  quantity  of  nitibgfen  of  the 
air  submitted  to  examination. 

This  eudiometer,  though  excdient  of 
the  kmd,  is  nevertheless  not  i^Molutely 
to  be  depended  upon ;  for,  as  soon  as 
the  absorption  of  oxygfii  is  completed, 
the  nitrogen  gas  exercises  an  action  upon 
the  phoi^rus,  and  thus  its  biUk  becomes 
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increased.  It  hn  been  ascertitned*  that 
ihe  Toliune  of  nitrogen  gm  is  increased  to 
l-4(hh  part ;  consequently'  the  bulk  of  the 
residuum,  diminished  by  MO,  gives  us 
the  butk  of  the  nitrogen  gass  of  the  air  ex- 
ainmed>  which  bulk,  subtracted  from  the 
original  mass  of  air,  fives  us  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  gas  contained  in  it.  The  same 
allowance  must  be  made  in  the  eudiometer 
ofSeguin. 

7.  Jkswft  Sudhmeier, 

Until  very  lately,  the  preceding  processes 
were  the  methodf  of  determimng  the  rela- 
tire  proportions  of  the  two  gases  which 
compose  our  atmosphere. 

Some  of  these  meUiods  thoof^  rery  in- 
genious, are  so  extremely  slow  m  their  ac- 
tion, thsct  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise time  at  which  the  operation  ceases. 
Others  have  frequently  involved  inaccunu 
cies,  not  easily  removed. 

The  eudiometer  of  Mr.  Davy  is  not  only 
'  free  firom  these  objections,  but  the  result 
it  oflfers  is  alwajrs  constant;  it  requires 
little  addreas,  and  is  very  expeditious ;  the 
apparatus  is  portable,  simple  and  conveni- 
ent. 

Take  a  small  glass  tube,  graduated  into 
one  hundred  equi-distant  paru  (  fill  this 
tube  with  the  air  to  be  examined,  and 
plunge  it  into  a  bottle,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient vessel,  containing  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  green  muriate  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas.  All 
that  is  ii^cessary  to  be  done  is,  to  move  the 
tube  in  the  solution  a  lit^tle  backwards  and 
forwards;  under  these  circumstances, tlie 
oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  air  will  be  ra- 
pidly absorbed,  and  condensed  by  the  ni- 
trous gas  in  the  solution,  in  'the  form  of  ni- 
trous acid. 

N.  B.  The  state  of  the  greatest  absorp- 
tion must  be  marked,  as  the  mixture  after- 
wards emits  a  little  gas  which  would  alter 
the  resulL 

This  circumstance  depends  upon  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  nitrous  acid  (ibrmed 
during  the  experiment,}  by  the  green  oxyd 
of  iron,  and  the  consequent  production  of  it 
small  quantity  of  aifriform  fluid  (chiefly 
nitrous  gas) ;  which,  having  no  affinity  with 
the  red  muriate,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  produ- 
ced by  the  combination  of  oxygen,  is  gra- 
dually evolved  and  mingled  wi&  the  resi- 
dual nitrogen  gas. 

The  impregnated  solution  with  green  mu- 
riate, is  more  rapid  in  its  operation  than  the 
solution  with  gfreen  sulphate.  In  cases  when 
these  salts  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
absolute  ptirity,  the  common  sulphate  of 
iron  of  commerce  may  be  employed.  One 
cubic  inch  of  moderately  strong  impreg- 
nated solution,  is  capable  of  absorbmg  five 
or  six  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  in  common 
processes ;  but  the  same  quantity  must  ne« 
ver  be  employed  tor  more  than  one  experi- 
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In  all  these  diflRaent  methods  of  analyzi  ng 
air,  it  is  necessary  to  operate  on  air  of^a  de- 
terminate densitjr,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
residuum  be  neither  more  condensed  nor 
dilated  .than  the  air  was  when  first  oper.ited 
on.  If  ^ese  things  are  not  attended  to,  no 
dependance  whatever  can  'be  placed  upon 
the  result  of  the  experiments,  how  care- 
fully soever  they  may  have  been  performed. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  place  the  air 
before  and  after  the  examination,  into 
water  of  the  same  tem|)erature.  If  ^it, 
and  several  other  little  circumstances  have 
been  attended  to,  for  instance,  a  duthge  in 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  &c.  wo  find 
that  air  b  composed  of  0.22  of  oxygen 
ns,  and  0.78  of  nitrogen  gas  by  bulk. 
But  as  the  weight  of  these  two.  g^es  is 
not  exactly  the  same,  the  proportion  of 
the  component  parts  by  wdght  will  differ 
a  little ;  for  as  the  specific  gravity  of  oxy- 
gen^ is  to  that  of  nitrogen  gas  as  135: 
115,  It  follows  that  100  parts  of  air  are  com- 
posed by  vfeight  of  about  74  nitrogen  gas, 
and  36  oiygen  |^. 

The  air  of  this  metropolis,  examined  by 
means  of  Davy's  eudiometer,  was  found,  ik-. 
all  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  to  con- 
tain 0.21  of  oxycen ;  and  the  same  was  the 
ease  with  air  taken  at  Islington  and  High- 
gate;  in  the  soliUry  cells  in  Cold-bath- 
fields  prison,  and  on  the  river  Thames.  But 
the  quantity  of  water  contain^  in  a  riven 
bulk  of  air  from  these  places,  differed  con- 
siderably. 

EVGfiNIA.  (So  named  by  BTicheli,  in 
compliment  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who 
sent  him  from  Germany  almost  all  the  plants 
described  by  Clusius.)  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Clus, 
Icosandria,    Order,  Mmogynia, 

EuoKifiA  jAMBos.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Malabar  plum-tree.  See  Malabar 
phm, 

Eveaus.  (Prom  0,  well,  and  >«,  the  earth ; 
so  called*  because  of  its  fertility.)  llie 
uterus. 

Eule.  (Prom  •wx«f»,  to  putrefy.)  A  worm 
bred  in  foul  and  putrid  ulcers. 

EoirucimrM.  (From tvyttvoc,  an  eunuch; 
so  called  because  it  was  formerly  siMd  to 
render  those  who  eat  it  impotent,  like  an 
eunuch.)    The  lettuce. 

EiTPATOBioPHALACBOir.  (From  twrtOmfto9, 
agrimony,  and  ^a^oMfot,  bald.)  A  species  of 
agrimony  with  naked  h  ads. 

BUPATORIUM.  (From  Mufrntor,  its 
inventor;  or  quan  hepat9rinm,  m>m  mw^, 
the  liver ;  because  it  was  said  to  be  useful 
in  diseases  of  the  liver.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Syngenetia,  Order,  P9!tfgamia  aqua* 
lu, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  Eupatth 
rhim  Arabicum,  Hemp  alimony.  This 
very  bitter  and  ittrong-smelting  plant,  is  the 
Eupatorium  cannabiinim  /  /oftU  tH^^'tatia,  of 
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Idnncuf.    Its  juice  proves  violently  emetic  teemed  by  tbe  common  people*  as  a  remedy 

and  purgative,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quant  i-  for  all  disease*  of  the  eyes ;  yet,  notwith- 

ty,  and  promotes  the  secretions  ^nemlly.  standing  this,  and  the  encomiums  of  some 

It  is  recommended  in  dropsies,  jaundices,  medical  writers,  is  now  wholly  fallen  mto 

agues,  &c.  and  is  in  common  use  in  Hoi-  disuse.    It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  British 

land,  amongst  the  lower  orders,  as  a  purifier  herb-tobacco. 


of  the  blood  in  old  ulcers,  scurvy,  and  ana* 
•area. 

EiTrA.T0Bn7x  AmAmcvx.  See  EupaiO'. 
rium, 

EoPATOBiVM  CAHHABiinrM.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  hemp  agrimony.  See 
EuptUorium. 

EuPATuBiuM  XESUK9.    Scc  Agerotum. 

EupBPSiA.  (From  «/,  well,  and  9rw7«,  to 
concDCt.)     A  gtMKl  <ligestion. 

BuPBPTic.      (Eupej>Hcar  from  «/,  good. 


EupuRAdiA  orriciNAUs.  The  syste- 
maiic  name  of  ilie  eye-bVight.  See  Euphra^ 
tia* 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.  Tvba  Euttacfda^ 
na.  The  tube  bO  called  was  discovered  by 
the  great  Eustachius.  It  begins,  one  in 
each  ejr,  froHi  tl;e  anierior  extremitvof  the 
tympanum,  and  runs  forwards  and  inwards 
in  a  bony  canal,  which  terminates  with  the 
petrous  port  ion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It 
then  goes  on,  partly  cartilagimms,  and  part- 


and  4»r7»,  to  djgtsl.)     Substances  are  so  ly  membranous,  gradnahy  becoming  larger, 

callta  thai  are  easy  to  digest.  and  at  length  endn  behind  the  soft  palate. 

EupHOBBi  A  AjiTra.uoBuii.    The-Unnxsn  Through  this  tube  the  air  passes  to  the  tym- 

name  of  a  plant  supposed  to  produce  the  panum.   . 

Euphorbhwu.  Eustachian  vafve.    See  Vahmla  Eiutacha, 

EiTPHOBBiA  cAiTABiBKSisi    In,  the  Canary  Edtbtpobia.    (Prom  u/6vc,  straight,  and 

islands  this  species  of  spurge  aflbrds  the  «^i^»,  to  pass  into.)    Euthyporo*.    An  ex« 

gum  euphorbitim.  tension  made  in  a  straight  line,  to  put  in 

EuPBOBBiA  ctpabissias.     The  systems-  •  place  a  fracture,  or  'dislocation. 


tic  name  of  the  cypress  spurge.    See  Eu- 
•ula  minor* 

EupBBOBBiA  LATBTRis.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  winch  ufibrds  the  lesser 
cataputia  seeds.     See  Cataputia  minor. 

EuPBOBBiA  oFFiciiTARUM.  The  Systema- 
tic name  o^  the  plant  which  affords  the  eu- 
phorbium  in  the  greatest  abundance.  See 
Euphorbium. 

EupBOBBiA  PALUBTRis.  The  systemaiic 
name  of  the  greater  spurg^.  See  Endar 
major, 

EupBOBBiA  PARALiAB.  Sce  Tithymalus 
paraUoM. 

EUPHORBIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  ClabS,  Dode- 
candria.    Order,  Trigynia. 

EUPHOUBIUM.  (Prom  Euphorbus, 
the  ptiysician  of  king  Juba,  hi  honour  of 
whom  It  was  named.)  An  inodorous  gum- 
resin,  in  yellow  tears,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  worm-eaten ;  said  to  be 
obtained  from  several  species  of  Euphorbix,  carry.)  An  abortion 
but  principally  from  the  Euphorbia  offidna-  Examblosis.  An  abortion. 
rtm.  f  aculeata  nuda  miUtangularit^  aculeis  Kx anastomosis.  (From  t^Ac^o fAce^  to 
germinatit,  of  Linnxus;  it  is  imported  relax  or  open.)  The  opening  ot  the  mouths 
from  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Mauritania.  It  of  vessels,  to  discharge  their  contents ;  also 
contains  an  active  resin,  and  is  v^ry  seldom  the  meeting  of  the  extremities  of  the  veins 
employed  internally,  but,  as  an  ingredient,    and  arteries. 

it  enters  )into  many  resolvent  and  discutietit        EXANTHEMA.  (Prom  if^trdw*.  to  spring 
plasters.  forth,  to  bud.)     Exanthinna.   An  eruption 

EUPHRASIA.  ^Corrupted  from  Eu-  of  the  skin.  Cullen  makes  e.ra«/A^ma<o  an 
pbrosyne,  tt/^goo-t/r*,  from  ft/^<|MM',  joyful ;  so  order  in  the  class /yrea.^<r.  It  includes  dis- 
called  because  it  exhilarates  the  spirits.)  eases,  beginning  with  fever,  and  followed  by 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  an  eniption  on  the  skin. 
Linnacm  system.  ClabS,  Didyttatma,  Order,  EXANTHEMATA  (The  plural  of  ex- 
*^ngio9ptrmia,  anthema.)  The  name  of  an -order  of  diseases 

2.  The    pharm.MCopa»ial    pame   of   eye-    in  Cuilen's  Nosology,  which  embraces  erup- 
bright.    This  beautiful  little  plant,  EupJira-    tive  fivers. 

««  offkinaHs f  foUit  ovatis,  Hneatis,  urguie        Exa:v.hirma.     See  Exanthema, 
dentatit,,  of  Unnseus,  has  been  greatly  es-       Exaijtubowa.    (From  «f,  without,  and 


EVAPORATION.  The  voUUlization  of 
a  fluid,  by  means  of  heat,  with  access  t>f 
air,  in  order  to  diminish  its  fluidity,  to  ob- 
tain any  fixed  salts  it  may  hold  in  solution, 
or  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  a  residuum. 
In  thb  manner  sea  water  is  evaporated,  and 
the  salt  obtained,  and  decoctions  made  into 
extracts. 

EvBBBicuLUM.  (Prom  everro,  tqp  sweep 
away.)  A  sort  of  spoon,  used  to  clear  the 
bladder  from  gravel. 

EXACERBATION.  {From  exacerbesco, 
to  become  violent)  An  increase  of  febrile 
symptoms. 

ExjtBEsis.  (From  ^au^,  to  remove.) 
One  of  the  divisions  of  surgery,  adopted  by 
the  old  surgeons  ;  the  term  implies  the  re- 
moval of  parts. 

BxALMA.  (From  «faeAA»fuu,  to  leap  out.) 
Hippocrates  applies  it  lo  the  starting  of  the 
vertebrae  out  of  their  places. 

Ex  AMBLOMA..    (Prom  if«ftC/joTta»,  to  mis- 
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mi^^ufirotf  t  man,  i.  e.  baring  lost  the  facul- 
iita  ot  a  man.)  A  species  of  melancholy, 
where  the  patient  tancies  himself' aome  kind 
of  brute. 

ExABAoifA.  (From  ^£tf{flM7»,ta break.) 
A  ffucture. 

ExAnxA.  (From  tj*^^  to  lift  up.)  A 
tumour ;  a  swelling. 

ExABtET^A.  (From  t(a{leut,  to  suspend.) 
An  aroufet,  or  charm,  hmyg  round  the  neck. 

EiARTHBEKA.  (From  *(^BMt,  to  pot 
out  of  joint.)  Exarthroma,  ExarihroHM, 
A  dtslbcaiion,  or  luxation. 

ExARTHROXA.^    See  Exanhrema, 

ExAATHBosis.    Scc  Exarthrema. 

BxARTicvLATio.  (Fr-m  ex,  out  of,  and 
articuliUf  a  joint.)  A  luxation.  The  dis- 
location of  a  bone  from  its  socket. 

ExcTPULUM.  (From  excipto,  to  receive.) 
A  chymical  receiver. 

EXCITABILITY.    See  Excitement, 

EXCITEMENT.  A  term  mtroduced 
into  medicine  by  Dr.  Browne*  Animals, 
differ  from  themselves  in  their  dead  state,  or 
from  any  other  inanimate  matter,  in  this  pro- 
perty alone  ;  they  can  be  affected  by  external 
agente^  at  -well  a*  by  certain  /unction*  pecu' 
Uar  to  themtetoee  in  tvch  a  manner,  that  the 
phenomena  peculiar  to  the  living  state  can  be 
produced.  This  proposition  extends  to 
every  thmg  that  is  Vital  in  nature,  and 
therefore  applies  to  vegetables. 

The  external  agents  are  reducible  to 
heat,  diet,  and  other  substances  taken  into 
the  stomach,  bloo4,  the  fluids  secreted 
from  the  body  Mid  air. 

The  functions  of  the  system  itself,  pro- 
ducmg  the  same  effect,  are  muscular  con- 
traction, sense,  or  perception,  and  the 
energy  of  the  bram  in  tliinking,  and  in  ex- 
ciiing  passion  and  emotion.  These  affect 
the  system  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
agents  ;  and  they  arise  both  from  the  other 
and  from  themselves. 

If  the  property  which  distinguishes  living 
from  dead  matter,  or  the  operation  of  ei- 
ther of  the  two  sets  of  powers  be  wiili- 
drawn,  life  ceases«  Nothing  else  than  the 
presence  of  these  is  necessary  to  life. 

The  property  on  which  both  sets  of 
powers  act  Dr.  Browne  names  ExdtttbUity^ 
and  the  powers  themselves  exciting  powers. 
The  word  body,  means  both  the  body  simply 
so  called,  and  also  as  endued  with  an  inteU 
lectuai  part,  a  part  appropriated  to  passion 
and  emotion,  or  a  soul:  the  usual  appella- 
tion in  medical  writings  is  syntem. 

The  effects  common  to  all  the  exciting 
|X)wers,  are  sense,  motion,  mental  exer- 
tion, and  passion.  Hieir  efi*ects  being  the 
same,  it  miut  be  granted,  that  the  operation 
of  all  their  powers  is  the  same. 

The  effects  of  tfie  exciting  powers  acting 
upon  the  excitability,  Dr.  Browne,  denoipi- 
nates  excitement, 
EXCITING  CAUSE.    Occasional  cause. 


Prtx^tarctic  cause.    Remote  cause.    That 
which  when  applied  to  the  body,  excites  a    , 
disease.    The  exciting,  or  remote  r&uses  ot 
diseasef*,  are  either  external  or  internal. 

EXCOlllATlON.  (t-rom  excorio,  to 
take  off  the  skm.)  Excoriatio,  An  abra- 
sion of  the  skin. 

EXCREMPJNT.  (From  excemo^  to  se- 
parate  from  )    The  alvine  fieces.  « 

EXr^RESCENCE.  (From  excretco^  to 
grow  from.)  Excretcentia.  Any  preter* 
naiural  formation  of  flevh,  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  as  wens,  warts,  &c 

EXCRETION.  (From  excemo,  to  se- 
parate from.)  Excretio,  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  separation  or  secretion  of  those 
fluids  from  the  blood  of  an  animal,  that  are 
supposed  to  be  useless,  as  the  urine,  per- 
spiration, and  alvine  fxx. 

EXFOLIATION.  •  (From  ex/olio,  to 
cast  the  leaf.)  Exfokatio.  The  separa- 
tion of  a  dead  piece  of  bone  from  the  living. 
Exi'ouATivuic.  (From  exfoHo^  to  shed 
the  leaf.)  A  raspatory  or  instrument  for 
scraping  exfoliating  portions  of  bone. 

ExiscBios.     (From  ij,  out  of,  and  wx^t 
the  ischium.)   A  luxation  of  the  thigh-bone. 
ExrruRA.    (From  exto^  to  come  from.) 
A  running  abscess^ 

Exrrcsv  (From  exeo,  to  come  out)  A 
prolapsus,  or  falling  down  of  the  womb  or 
anus. 

ExoGJEiAs.  (From  ifd»,  without,  and  i;^», 
to  have.)  Exoche,  A  tubercle  on  the  out- 
side of  the  anus. 

ExocHs.    See  Exochas, 
ExocTSTB.   See  Exocystie, 
ExoCTSTis.      (From  ff»,  without,  and 
au^ic,  the  bUdder.)    Exocytte,   A  prolapsus 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

EXOMPHALUS.  (From  •?.  out,  and 
eju<^of,  the  navel.)  Exomphaloa.  An 
umbilical  hernia.    See  Hernia* 

ExovcHOXA.  (From  if,  and  oy^fif^  » 
tumour.)     A  large  prominent  tumour. 

EXOPHTHALMU.  (From  tf,  out, 
and  e^ecA/uof,  the  eye.)  A  swelling  or  pro- 
trusion of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  eyelids  cannot  cover  it.  It 
may  be  caused  by  inflammation,  when  it  is 
termed  exophthaUnia  inflammatoria ;  or 
from  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  when  it  is  ternied  the  exophthalmia  pu- 
rulenta;  or  from  a  congestion  of  blf)od 
within  the  globe  of  the  eye,  exophthalmia 
tanffuinea, 

EXOSTOSIS.  (From  t^  and  o<r7w,  a 
bone.)  HyperoetoM  A  morbid  enlarge- 
ment, or  hard  tumour  of  a  bone.  A  g^nus 
of  disease  arranged  by  CuUen  in  the  class 
locales,  and  oi^er  tumores.  The  bones 
most  frequently  affected  with  exostosis,  are 
those  of  the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw,  ster- 
num, humerus,  radius,  ulna,  bones  of  the 
carpu»,  the  femur,  and  tibia.  There  is, 
however,  no  bone  of  the  body  which  may 
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not  become  the  seat  of  this  diiease.  It  m 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  bonet  of  the  era- 
nittm  affected  with  exoatofb,  in  their  whole 
extent  The  osta  parietalia  sometimei  be- 
come an  inch  thick. 

Th«  ezoetosia,  howeyer^  mostly  risea 
from  the  surfiice  of  the  bone,  in  the  form  of 
a  hard  round  tumour,  and  venenal  ezosto- 
|ea,  or  node*,  are  observed  to  arise  chiefly 
on  compact  bones;  such  of  these  as  are 
only  superficially  corered  with  soft  parU, 
asb  for  uistance,  the  bones  of  the  cranmm, 
and  the  front  surfiice  of  the  tibia. 

EXPECTORANTS.  {ExpectorUntia, 

ic.  maHeameniOt  from  txpeckn^  to  dis- 
charge from  the  breast)  Those  medicines 
whieh  increase  the  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  lungs.  The  different  articles  referred  to 
this  class  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
orders :  1.  Homeating  expecttanu,  ag  squills 
ammoniacum,  and  garlic,  which  are  to  be 
preferred  for  the  a^d  and  phlegmatic  2. 
SHmuUuing  expecfnmUf  as  mamibiam, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  young  and  irritable, 
and  those  easily  affected  by  expectorants. 
3.  •intispatm&tUc  expectaranta,  as  resica- 
tories,  pediluvium,  and  watery  vapours; 
these  are  best  calculated  for  the  plethoric 
and  irritable,  and  those  liable  to  spasmodic 
affections.  4.  Irritating  expeetoranta,  as 
iiimes  of  tobacco  and  acid  vapours.  The 
constitutions  to  which  these  are  chiefly 
adapted,  are  those  past  the  period  of  youth, 
and  those  in  whom  there  are  evident  marks 
of  toroor,  either  in  the  system  generally, 
or  in  the  lung^  in  particular. 

EXPIRATION.  (From  expin>,  to 
breathe.)  Expiratio.  That  part  of  t*espi. 
ration  in  which  the  air  is  thrust  out  from 
the  lungs.    See  Reapiration, 

ExFBssssD  oiu.  Such  oils  as  are  ob- 
tained by  pressing  the  substance  con- 
taining them,  as  olives,  which  give  out 
olive  oil,  almonds,  &c. 

ExBuccATio.  (From  ea:,  out  of,  and 
9UCCU9,  humour.)  An  ecchymosis,  or  ex- 
travasation of  humours,  under  the  integu- 
ments. 

EXTENSOR.  (From  «x<««/o,  to  stretch 
out)  A  term  given  to  those  muscles 
whose  office  it  is  to  extend  any  part ;  the 
term  is  in  opposition  to  flexor. 

EXTENSOR  BRBVIS  DIGITORUM 
PEDIS.  Extenaor  brevit  of  JkmglM.  Col- 
cano  phalanginien  commune  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  toes  situated  on  the  foot. 
It  arises  fieshy^  and  tendmous  from  the  fore 
and  upper  part  of  the  os  calcis,  and  soon 
forms  a  fleshy  belly,  divisible  into  four 
poKions,  which  send  off  an  equal  number 
of  tendons  that  pass  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot  under  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
long^s  digitorum  pedis,  to  be  inserted  into 
its  tendinous  expansion.  Its  office  is  to 
extend  the  toes. 

EXTENSOR  CARPI  RADIAUS  BRE* 


VlOa  Mmdiaks  emtermu  bmiar  of 
Aibiuus.  MadiaUt  aecutuhu  of  Winalow. 
An  extensor  muscle  of  the  wrist,  situated 
OB  the  fore-arm.  It  arises  tendinous  from 
the  exumai  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and 
from  the  ligament  that  connects  the  radius 
to  It,  and  runs  aioqg  the  outside  oi  the  ra- 
dius. It  is  inserted  by  a  long  tendon  into 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  middle  finger*  It  assisu  in 
extending  and  bringing  the  hand  backwards 

EXTENSOR  CARPI  RADIAUS  iX>N. 
GlOli.  RaduUit  externum  hngior  of  Al- 
binus.  RadiaUt  extermu  pritnu9  of  Wins- 
low.  An  extensor* muscle  of  the  carpui^ 
situated  on  the  fore-arm,  that  acts  in  coo- 
iui>ction  with  the  former.  It  arises  ttuQ, 
broad,  and  fleshy,  from  the  lower  part  or 
the  external  rulge  of  the  os  humeri,  abote 
its  external  condyle,  and  is  inserted  by  a 
round  tendon  into  the  posterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains 
the  fore-fingers. 

EXTENSOR  CARPI  ULNARIS^  m- 
narii  extemut  oi  Albinus  and  Winslow. 
It  arises  6t>m  the  outer  condyle  of  the  ps 
humeri,  and  tbea  receives  an  origin  from 
the  edge  of  the  ulna:  its  tendon  passes 
in  a  groove  behind  the  styUnd  pnxMess  of 
tlie  ulna  to  be  inserted  into  the  inside  of 
the  basis  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger. 

EXTENSOR  DIGITORUM  COMMU- 
NIS. Cum  extenaore  pr^nio  auricuUf 
ria  of  Albinus.  Extenaor  digUorum  com- 
munia  manua  of  Douglas  and  W  inslo  w.  EX' 
tenaor  digUorum  communiaf  aeu '  digitorum 
tenaor  of  Cowper,  and  Epichondglo-nupha- 
(angettien  commune  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  si- 
tuated on  the  fore-arm,  that  extends  all  the 
joinu  of  the  fingers.  It  vises  from  the  exter- 
nal protuberance  of  the  humerus :  and  at  the 
wrist  it  divides  into  three  flst  tendons, 
which  pass  under  the  annular  ligament,  to 
be  inserted  into  all  the  bones  of  the  fore, 
middle  and  ring  fingers. 

EXTENSOR  DIGITORUM  LONGUS. 
See  Extenaor  longua  digitorum  pedU. 

ExTsirsoB  iiTDicis.     See  Ltdicatcr. 

EXTENSOR  LONGUS  DIGITORUM 
PEDIS.  Extenaor  longua  peroneo  tilnaua 
phalangittien  commune  of  Dumas.  A  muHcle 
situated  on  the  lee,  that  extendsall  the  joints 
•f  the  four  small  toes.    It  arises  from  the 


upper  part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  in- 
terosseous ligament;  iu  tendon  passes  under 
the  annular  Egament,  and  then  divides  into 
five,  four  of  which  are  inserted  into  the 
second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  toes,  and 
the  fifthgocs  to  the  basis  of  the  meutarsal 
bone.  This  last  Winslow  reckons  a  dis- 
tinct muscle,  and  calls  it  Peronatua  brevia. 

ExTBFSOR  Loiraus  poLLicis  PSDis.  See 
Extenaor  propriua  poUida  pedia. 

ExTBXsoB  MABWB.  Sce  Ooatroenendua 
intemua. 
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BxnvtoB  uuoa,  pouicif  maws.  See 
ExienMor  tecundi  inSemodii' 

EXTXHSOR    MIHOE   POLUCU  XASTUS.      ScC 

Exten99t'  trim  iniemodii. 

EX1EN80R  OSSIS  METACARPI  POL- 
LICIS  MANUS.  Mductor  Umgm  poiHcU 
mania  of'  Albmiit.  Exietuor  primi  inier' 
nodii  of  Dougliifl.  Exterumr  primua  poUich 
of  Winstnw.  Extetuor  pHmd  iMtemodii  poU 
McU  of  Ck>wper.  CiMo-radinu  metacarpten 
du  pouce  of  Dumas.  It  urises  flehsy  (roin  the 
middle  and  posterior  part  of  the  ylna,  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  of  the 
radius,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  us  trapezium,  and 
upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

RxTSHBOB  poujcis  rmixrs.  See  Exten" 
9or  primi  intemodiL  ^ . 

^CTBHsoii  POUJCIS  sscinrDns.  Set  Ea> 
tentor  tecumM  intemodfL 

EXTENSOR  PRIMI  INTERNODU. 
Extentor  minor  poUicia  marutt  of  Albinus. 
This  muscle,  and  the  Extensor  ommm  metO' 
carpi  poUtdt  mamtt^  are  called  Extensvt  poU 
lids  primus  by  Winslow.  Extenssr  gectm- 
di  intemodH  by  Douglas.  Extensor  secundi 
tnternodd  ossU  pslHds  of  Cowper.  Cubits' 
susphaJangien  du  psnce  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand,  that 
extends  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  ob- 
liquely outwards.  It  arises  fleidiy  from  the 
postpnor  part  of  the  ulnar,  and  from  the 
interosseous  ligament,  and  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  the  posterior  part  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  thumb. 

EXTENSOtl  PROPR1U8  POUJCIS 
l^DlS.  ExfeiMsr /bn^t  of  DougLts.  £x- 
.  tensor  poinds  lon£^  of  Winslow  and  Cow- 
per.  Peroneo  susphalcmgien  du  pouee  of  Du- 
mas. An  exterior  hiuscle  of  the  );reut  toe, 
situated  on  the  foot.  It  arises  by  an  acute, 
tendinous  and  fleshy  beginning,  some  way 
below  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the 
fibula,  along  which  it  runs  to  near  its  lower 
extremity,  connected  to  it  by  a  number  of 
fleshy  fibres,  which  descend  obliquely,  and 
form  a  tendon,  which  is  insertea  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  first  and  last  joint  of 
the  great  toe. 

EXTENSOR  SECUNDI  INTERNOmL 
Extensor  majus  polUds  mtmus  of  Albinus. 
Extensor  po&dssecundusoS'WMV>ir.  Ex- 
tensor tertH  tnternodd  of  Douglas.  Exten* 
sor  tntemodH  ossis  poJUds  of  Cowper.  €hdn' 
to'susphalangettien  du  ponce  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand, 
that  extends  the  lust  joint  of  the  thumb 
oblioiiely  backwards.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  nesny  from  the  middle  part  of  the  ul- 
na, and  the  interosseous  ligament ;  it  then 
forms  a  tendon,  Which  runs  trough  a  small 
groove  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
radius,  to  be  hwerted  into  the  last  bone  of 
the  thumb.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  obliquely  back* 


ExTxvsoB  sscuni   uraauroBii  nmcis 
VBOpanjs     See  buUcator, 

ExTsxsoa  TASsi   xivoB.      See  PUmta* 

EXTSKSOR  TABSI   SUEALIS.      ScC  GoStrOC' 

nendus  ititemus, 

EiTSHsoR    TXETii     nmBBOMi    xnrx- 
XI    DI0ITI.    See   Abductor  minimi   digits 


■     EXTSHSOR   TXETII    IHTXRVODII    IITOICIS. 

See  Prisr  indids. 

ExTERHus  1IA1.1.XI.  See  Laxator  iFym- 
panL 

EXTIRPATION.  (Erom  extirpo,  to 
eradicate.)  Extirffatio,  The  compheTe  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  any  part,  eitta* 
by  cutting  instruments,  or  the  action  id 
caustics. 

EXTRACTION.  (Fh>m  extraho,  to 
draw  out.)  Exiractio.  The  taking  extra- 
neous substances  out  of  the  body.  Thus 
bullets  and  splinters  are  said  to  be  extract- 
ed  fVom  wounds ;  stones  from  the  urethra, 
or  bladder.  ■ 

Surgeons  also  sometimes  apply  the  term 
extraction  to  the  removal  of  tumours  out  of 
cavities,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  taking  of 
cartilaginous  tunoours  out  of  the  jomts. 
They  seldom  speak  of  extracting  any  dis- 
eased original  part  of  the  body;  though 
tbe>  do  so  in  one  example,  viz,  the  cata- 
ract. 

EXTR\CT.  (Extraetumi  firom  gxtra- 
ho,  to  draw  out.)  Tlic  ^neric  tenp  ex- 
tract is  used  pliarmaceutically,  in  art  ex- 
tensive sense,  and  includes  all  those  pre- 
parations from  vegetables  which  are  sepa- 
rable by  the  agency  of  various  liquids,  and 
afterwards  obtained  from  such  solutions,  in 
a  solid  state,  by  evaporation  of  the  men- 
struum. It  also  includ««  those  substances 
which  are  Md  in  solution  by  the  natural 
juices  of  fresh  plants,  as  well  as  those  to 
which  <)ome  m'-nstruum  is  added  at  the 
time  of  preparation.  Now,  such  soluble 
matters  are  various,  and  most^  compli. 
cated  ;  so  that  chymical  accuracy  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  the. application  of  the 
term.  Cbjrmists,  however,  have  affixed 
this  name  to  one  peculiar  modification  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  has  been  called 
extractvoe^  of  extract,  or  extractive  prin- 
ciple! and,  as  this  forms  one  constituent 
part  of  common  extracts,  and  possesses 
certain  characters,  it  will  be  proper  to 
mention  such  of  them  as  may  influence  its 
pharmaceutical  relations.  The  extractive 
principle  has  a  strong  taste,  differing  in 
different  plants :  it  is  Soluble  in  water,  and 
its  solution  speedilj  runs  into  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  by  which  it  is  destroyed.  Re- 
peated evaporations  and  solutions  render 
It  at  lost  insdiible,  in  consequence  of  its 
combination  with  oxy^  from  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  soluble  in  alkobol,  but  inso- 
hjihlt  in  ethen  It  unites  with  alum'me,  and 
If  boiled  with  neutral  salts  thereof,  prdci- 
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piUtes  them.  It  preclpitttes  with  strong 
acids,  and  with  the  oxyds  from  solutions  of 
most  metallic  saltsy  especially  iquriate  of 
tin.  It  readily  unites  wilh  alkalies,  and 
forms  compounds  with  tbem,  whidi  ar^  so- 
luble in  water.  No  part,  however,  of  tjiis 
subject  has  been  hitherto  sufllcicntly  ex- 
amined. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  the  extracts, 
the  London  Pharnvacopoeia  requires  that 
the  water  be  evaporated  an  speedily  as 
-  possible,  in  a  broad,  .shallow  dish,  by 
mt-ans  of  a  water-bath,  until  they  have 
acquired  u  consistence  proper  for  making^ 
pills ;  and,  towards  the,  end  of  the  in- 
•pissation,  that  they  should  be  constantly 
stirred  with  a  wooden  rod.  These  general 
rules  require  minute  and  accurate  atten- 
tion, more  particularly  in  the  immediate 
evaporation  of  the  solution,  wheiher  pre- 
pared by  expression  or  decoction,  in  the 
mainer  as  well  as  the  degree  of  beat  by 
which  it  is  performed,  and  ttie  promotion'  of 
it  by  changing  the  surface  by  constant  stir- 
ring, when  the  liquor  begins  to  thicken,  and 
«ven  by  directing  a  strong  current  of  air 
over  its  surface,  if  it  can  conveniently  be 
done.  It  is  impos'^ible  to  reguUte  the  tem- 
perature over  a  naked  fire,  or  if  it  be  used, 
to  prevent  the  extract  from  burning ;  the 
use  of  a  water-batl^  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with, 
ind  the  beauty  and  precision  of  extrncts 
•o  prepared,  will  demonstrate  their  supe- 
riority. 

EXTRACTIVE.    See  Extract, 

ExTEACTUM  AcoH^rri.  Extract  of  aconite. 
**  Take  of  aconite  leaves,  fresh,  a  pound  ; 
bruise  them  m  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on 
a  little  water;  Uien  press  out  the  juice,  and, 
without  any.  separation  of  the  sediment,  eva- 
porate it  to  a  proper  consistence."  The 
dose  is  from  one  grain  to  fire  grains.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Aconitum. 

ExTRACTUM  AuoBB.  Extntct  of  aloes. 
"Take  of  extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered, 
half  a  pound;  boiling  water,  four  pin's." 
Macerate  for  three  days  in  a  gentle  heat, 
then  strain  the  solution,  and  set  it  by,  that 
the  dregs  may  subside.  Pour  oiT  the  clear' 
solution,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. The  dose,  from  v  to  xv  grs.  Sec 
Aloes. 

ExTaACTUH  AVTHEHiBis.  Extract  of  cha- 
momile, formerly  called  extractum  chamoe- 
meli.  **  Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  dried, 
a  pound.  Water,  a  gallon."  Boil  down  to 
four  pints,  and  strain  the  solution  while  it  is 
hot,  then  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. The  dose  is  x  grs.  to  a  scruple.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Chamtemehm. . 

EXTRACTUX    BBLLADOlTNjB.        EXtrSCt    of 

belladonna.  «*  Take  of  deadly  night-shade 
leaves,  fresh,  a  pound."  Brtiise  them  in  a 
•tone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little  water  : 
then  press  out  the  juice,  and  without  any 
previous  separation  of  the  sediment,  evapo- 


BXT 

rate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  done 
is  from  one  to  five  grains.  For  its  virtues, 
see  Belladtmna. 

RXTRACTUM    CIHCHOirjl    RSSI^TOBUK.       He- 

sinou8  extract  of  bark.  **  Tuke  of  lance- 
leiived  cinchona  bark,  a  pound ;  rectified 
spirit,  four  pintjj."  Mitcerate  for  four  days, 
and  strain.  Distil  the  tincture  in  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  until  the  extract  has  acquired 
a  proper  consistence.  This  is  considered 
by  many  as  much  more  grateful  to  the  sto- 
mach, and,  at  the  same  time,  producing  all 
the  effects  of  bark  in  substance,  and,  by  the 
distillatioaof  it,  is  intendt-d  that  the  spirit 
-  which  passes  over  shall  he  collected  and 
preserved.  1  he  dose  is  firom  ten  grains  to 
half  a  drachm.    See  Cinchona. 

Extractum  coloctitthtdis.  Extract  of 
colocynth.  •*  Tuke  of  colocynth  pulp,  a 
pound ;  water,  a  gallon."  Boil  down  to  four 
pints,  and  strain  the  solution  while  it  is  hot, 
and  evaporate  it  to*  a  proper  consistence. 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Coloofnthit. 

£|XTRACTrM  COLOCrNTHIOIS  COl^FOSITCTX. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth.  "  Take  of 
colocynth  pulp,  sliced,  six  drachms ;  ex- 
tract of  spike  aloe,  powdered,  an  ounce  and 
half;  scammony  gum-resin  powdered,  half 
an  ounce  ;  cardamom-seeds  powdered,  a 
drachm ;  hard  soap,  three  drachms ;  boiling 
water,  two  pints."  Macerate  the  colocynth* 
pulp  in  the  water,  for  four  days,  in  a  gentle 
heat ;  strain  the  solution,  and  add  to  it  the 
aloe,  scammony,  and  soap  ;  then,  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence,  constantly  stirring,  and  about 
the  end  of  the  inspissation,  mix  m  the  car- 
damom-seeds. The  dose,  from  five  to  thir- 
ty grains. 

ExTRACTuii  coKii,  Extract  of  hemlock, 
formerly  called  succus  cicutc  spissatu^ 
*•  Take  of  fresh  hemlock,  a  pound.**  Bruise 
it  in  a 'stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little 
water ;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and,  with- 
out any  separation  of  the  sediment,  evapo- 
rate it  io  a  proper  consistence.  The  dose 
from  five  grains  to  s  scruple. 

Extractum  BLATBRn.  Extract  of  ela- 
terium.  "Cut  the  ripe,  wild  cucumbers 
into  slices,  and  pass  the  juice,  very  gently 
.expressed,  through  a  very  fine  hair  sieve, 
into  a  glass  vessel ;  then  set  it  by  for  some 
hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided. 
Pour  off,  and  throw  away  the  thinner  part, 
which  swims  at  the  top.  Dr>'  the  thicker 
part  which  remains  in  a  gentle  heat*'  The 
dose  from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Cucfsmu  agretdi. 

ExTEAcnm  e£VTtAx&  Extract  of  gen- 
tian. *  T«ke  of  gentian  root,  sliced,  a  ^ 
pound ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon.**  Macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  to 
four  pints :  strain  the  hot  li<iuor,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  a  proper  consistence.  ))ose, 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains.     See  Gentiancu 

EXTBAGTUK  CULTCIEEBIXA.       £xU*aCt  of 
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liquorioe.  ^'Take  of  Uquoribe-rbot,  flked, 
a  pound;  water,  boiling,  a  gallon."  Mace- 
rate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down 
to  foUr  pints  ;  strain  the  hot  liquor^  and 
evaporate  it  to  a  prbper  consistence.  DosCi 
Irom^  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce.  See 
Gfyeyrrhixa. 

EXTRACTUM    HJEMATOXTU.,       EztraC.t     of 

logwood,  fcrmerly  called  extractum  ligni 
campe^hensis.  "  Take  Of  logwood,  pow. 
dered,  a  pound  ;  water,  boiling,  a  gallon.^ 
Macerate  for  twenty-foar  hours,  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints ;  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  eiraporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Dose,  fix>m  ten  grains  to  half  a  draclim. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Lh^m  ccmpecKente, 

-Extractum  Humru.  Extract  of  hops. 
**  Take  of  hops,  half  a  sound ;  water,  boiU 
ing,  a  gallon."  Boil  down  to  four  pints ; 
strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  This  extract  is  said  to 
produce  a  tonic  and  sedative  power  com- 
bined. The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  one 
scruple     See  iMpubu, 

EkTBACTUx  BToscTAXi.  Extract  of  hcn- 
bane..  ''Take  of  Iresh  henbane  leaves,  a 
pound.'*  Bruise  them  in  a  stone  Anortar, 
mrinkling  on  a  little  water;  then  press  ou^ 
toe  juice,  and,  without  separating  the  fae- 
culebcies,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consis- 
tence. Dose,  from  five  to  thirty  grains. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Hyotctamtu,' 

Extractum  ialaps.  Extract  of  ja- 
lap. •*  Take  of  jalap-root,  powdered,  a 
pound ;  rectified  spirit,  four  pints  ;  water, 
ten  pints."  Macerate  the  jalap-root  in  the 
spirit  for  four  days,  and  pour  oil'  the  tinc- 
ture ;  boil  the  remaining  powder  in  water, 
until  it  be  reduced  to  two  pints ;  then  strain 
the  tincture  and  decoction  separately,  and 
let  the  former  be  distilled  and  the  Utter 
evaporated,  until  each  begins  to  grow  thick. 
Lastly,  mix  the  extract  with  the  resiii,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Let  this 
extract  be  kept  in  a  soft  state,  fit  for  form- 
ing pills,  and  in  a  hard  one,  so  that  it  may 
be  reduced  to  powder.  The  dose,  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Jo- 
lapium 

Extractum  cm.  Extract  of  opium, 
fiirmerly  called  extractum  thebaicum. 
Opium  colatum.  **  Take  of  opiiim,  sliced, 
half  a  pound ;  water,  tliree  pints."  Pour  a 
small  quantity  of  the  water  upon  the  opium, 
and  macerate  it  for  twelve  hours,  that  it 
ma^  become  soft;  then,  adding  the  re- 
maining water  gpradually,  rub  them  together 
until  the  mixture  be  complete.  Set  it  by, 
that  tlie  faeculencies  may  subside  ;  then 
strain  tlie  liquoi^  and  evaporate  it  to  a  pro- 
per consistence.  Dose,  from  half  a  grain 
to  five  grains. 

Extractum  fapavxeis.  Extract  of 
white  poppy.  «•  Take  of  white  poppy  cap- 
sules, bruised,  a  pound ;  water,  botUng,  a 
gallon."    Macerate  far  twenty-ibur  hours. 


then  boil  down  to  ftxir  pints ;  strain  the 
hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.  Six  gntins  are  about  equiva- 
lent to  one  of  opium.  Dose,  fixtm  half  a 
grain  to  five  grains*  F6r  its  virtues,  see 
Papaner  album. 

Extractum  rbbi.  Extract  of  rhubarb. 
••Take  of  rhubarb  root,  powdered,  a  pound ; 
proof  spirit,  a  pint ;  water,  seven  pinta.** 
Macerate  for  four  davs  in  a  gentle  heat, 
then  strain,  and  set  it  by,  that  the  faeculen- 
cies may  subside.  Four  oft' the  clear  liquor, 
and  evaporate  to  a  proper  cooaistence.  This 
extract  possesses  the  purgative  properties 
of  the  root,  and  the  fibrous  and  earthy 
ports  are  separated  ;  it  is,  therefore  a  use- 
mi  basis  for  pilU>  as  well  as  g4ven  separate- 
ly. Dote,  ir6m  ten  to  thirty  grains.  See 
Rhubarbarunu 

Extractum  sABSAPAmnuB.  Extract  of 
sarsaparilla.  ''Take  of  sarsaparilla-root, 
sliced,  a  pound ;  water,  boiling,  a  gaUon.*' 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
dow|n  to  four  pints ;  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.- 
In  practice  this  is  much  used,  to  render 
the  commen  decoction  of  the  same  root 
stronger  and  more  efficacious.  Dose,  fi^m 
ten  grains  to  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Sartaparilla, 

Extractum  sATuam.  See  Liquor  accetO' 
tisphimbi. 

Extractum  taraxaci.  Take  of  dandelion 
root^  fi«8h  and  bruised,  a  pound;  water, 
boiling,  a  gallon.  Macerate  for  twefit}'-four 
hours ;  bou  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain 
the  hot  liquor  through  a  woollen  cloth ; 
then  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  a  arachra.  For  its 
virtues,  see  T£traxacum. 

EXTRAVASATION.  (From  «*fro, with- 
out,  and  va»,  a  vessel.)  Exiravatctio.  A 
term  applied  by  surgeons  to  fluids,  which 
are  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or  recep- 
tacles. Thus,  when  blood  is  effbsed  on  the 
surface,  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it 
is  said  that  there  is  an  extravasation.  When 
blood  is  poured  from  the  vessels  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  in  wo'inds  of  the 
abdomen,  surgeons  call  this  accident  extra' 
voBOtion.  The  urine  is  also  said  to  be  extrO' 
vtuatedy  when,  in  consequence  of  a  wound, 
or  of  slougliing,  or  ulceration,  it  makes  its 
way  into  the  cellular  substance,  or  among 
the  abdominal  viscera.  When  the  bite 
spreads  among  the  convolutions  of  the 
bowels,  ill  wounds  of  the  g^l-bladder,  it  is 
also  a  species  of  extravasation. 

EYE.  Ocuhu.  The  parU  which  consti- 
tute the  eye  are  divided  into  external  and 
internal.  The  external  parts  are— 1.  The 
eyebrvwi,  or  superdUa,  which  form  arches 
of  hair  above  the  orbit,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  fbrehead.  Their  use  is  to  prevent  the 
sweat  falling  into  the  eyes,  and  for  mode- 
rating the  light  above. 
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3.  The  eytUtthM,  or  ciAci*  aie  the  short 
bain  that  grow  on  the  margin  of  the  eye- 
lids ;  tbev  keep  external  bodies  out  of  the 
eyesi  and  moderate  the  influx  of  light. 

3.  The  eyelids,  or  paipebng,  of  which,  oi?e 
18  superior  or  upix^r,  and  the  other  inferior 
or  under ;  where  they  join  outwardly,  it  is 
called  the  trternal  eatuhus  /  inwardly,  to- 
wards the  nose,  the  mtemal  crnntkuti  they 
cover  and  defend  the  eyes. 

The  margin  of  the  cyeKda,  which  is  car> 
tilag^ous,  is  calM  uirau$. 

In  the  tar$m^  and  internal  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  small  glands  are  situated,  called 
glanduUe  Mmbotniatue,  because  Meibomius 
discovered  tiiem  ;  they  secrete  the  oily  mu- 
ciUgauuis  fluid,  whidi  prevents  the  attri- 
tion of  the  eyes  tud  eyelids,  and  ^cililates 
their  motions. 

4.  The  lachrymal  glands,  or  glanduU 
iachrymalet,  which  kre  placed  iu  tjie  exter* 
nalcanthus,  or  com(«rof  the  eyes,  in  a  littit 
0>vea  of  tlie  os  fnmtis. 

Prom  these  glands  six  or  more  canals 
ia3ue,  which  are  called  lachrymal  ducts,  or 
ductus  lachrymales,  and  they  open  in  the  iii- 
temal  superficies  of  the  upper  eyelids.    ^^ 

5.  The  lachrymal  caruncle,  or  camncuia 
/ocAr^matff,  which  i^  Situated  in  the  internal 
angle,  or  canthus  of  the  eyelids. 

6.  Puncta  laekrymaHa,  are  two  callous 
oriflces  or  openmgs,  which  open  in  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  the  tarsus  of  the  eyelids ; 
the  one  m  the  superior,  the  other  in  the  in- 
ferior eyelid 

7.  The  lachrymal  ducts,  or  canatet  lack- 
rytnakst  arc  two  small  canals,  which  pro- 
ceed <Tom  the  lachrymal  points  into  the 
ladirymal  sac. 

8.  The  lachrymal  sac,  or  hkcum  lacharymo' 
^  is  a  membranous  sac,  which  is  situated 
in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye. 

9.  The  nasal  duct,  or  ductut  ntuaUt^  is  a 
membranous  canal,  which  goes  from  the 
inferior  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac  through 
the  bony  canal  below,  and  a  little  behind, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  opens 
under  the  mferior  spong>  bone  into  the 
nostrils. 

10.  The  conjunctive  membrane,  or  mem- 
brana  conjunctwDOp  which,  from  its  white 
colour,  is  called  tiihttgmtOt  or  white  of  the 
eye,  is  a  membrane  which  lines  the  intenud 
superficies  of  the  eyelids,  and  covers  the 
whole  fore-part  of  the  |^obe  of  tlie  eye ;  it 
is  very  vascular,  as  may  be  seen  in  hiflam- 
mations. 

The  bulb  or  globe  of  the  eye  is  composed 
of  eight  menibranes,  or  coverings,  two 
chambers,  or  camerit,  and  three  humours, 
inproperly  so  called. 

The  membranes  of  the  |^obe  of  the  eye 
are,  four  in  the  hinder  or  posterior  part  of 
the  bulb,  or  globe,  viz.  tcterotica^  chormdea, 
retina,  and  hyaUidea,  or  arachneidea  /  Jintr 
in  the  fore  or  anterior  part  of  the  bulb,  vix. 


cemta  traneparent,  trU,  wveo,  ftnd  cafkk^^ 
the  cfystalUne  lent. 

The  menArana  sclerotica,  or  the  sclerotic 
or  homy  membrane,  which  is  the  outer- 
most, be^ns  from  the  optic  nerve,  forma 
the  spherical  or  globular  cavity,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  circular  margin  of  the  trans- 
parent cornea. 

The  memffrana  choroidea,  or  chonddee,  is 
the  nUddle  tunic  of  the  bulb,  ot  a  black 
colotir,  beginning  from  the  optic  nerve,  and 
covering  the  internal  'superficies  of  the  scle- 
rotica, to  the  margTn  of  the  tranaparent  cor- 
nea. In  this  place  it  secedes  from  the  tor- 
nea,  and  deflects  transversely  and  inwardly, 
and  in  the  middle  forms  a  round  perforatecl 
foramen.  This  circular  membrane  of  the 
choroidea  in  the  anterior  surfece  is  called 
trie,  m  the  posterior  superficies,  uvea. 

Tlie  round  opening  in  tlie  centre  is  called 
the.;&i^7,  or  pupHUu  Thb  foramen,  or 
round  opening,'can  be  dilated,  or  contract- 
ed, i>y  the  moving  powers  of  almost  invifti- 
ble  muscular  fibres. 

The  membrcna  rettnot  is  the  innermost 
tuiiic,  of  a  white  colour,  and  similar  to  mu- 
cus, being  an  eipanaion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
chiefly  composed  of  i%B  medulla^  part.  It 
covers  the  inward  superficies  of  the  cho- 
roidea, to  the  maig'in  of  the  chrytt^lline 
lens,  and  there  terminates. 

The  chambers,  or  camera,  of  the  eyes 
are; 

1.  Camera  anterior,  or  fore-chamber ;  is 
an  open  space,  which  is  formed  anteriorly, 
by  the  hollow  superficies  of  the  cornea  tran- 
spirens,  and  pobteriorly,  by  the  superficies 
of  the  iris, 

3.  Camera  posterior,  is  that  small  spMe 
which  remains  anteriorly  tix»n  the  tunica 
uvea,  and  pvfiila,  or  pupil;  posteriorly 
fit)m  the  anterior  superficies  of  the  chrys- 
talUne  lens. 

Both  these  chambers  are  filled  with  aque- 
ous humour.  The  humours  of  the  eye,  as 
they  are  called,  are  in  number  thiree : 

1.  The  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  both 
chambcffs. 

2.  The  ckrystalline  lens,  or  humour,  is  a 
pellucid  body,  about  the  size  of  a  lentil, 
which  is  included  in  an  exceeding  fine 
membrane,  or  capsula,  and  lodged  in  a 
concare  fovea  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

3.  The  vitreous  humour  is  a  pellucid,  beau- 
tifully transparent  substance,  which. fills 
the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind,  the  chrys- 
UUine  lens.  Its  external  superficies  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  most  pellucid  membrane, 
which  is  called  membrana  hyaUddea,  or 
arachnoidea.  In  the  anterior  part  is  a  fovea, 
or  bed,  fhr  the  chrystalline  lens,  in  wbieb 
the  lens  is  seated. 

The  connection  of  the  btiH>  is  made  an- 
teriorly, by  means  of  the  conjunctife 
membrane,  with  the  kmer  turfiioe  of  the 
eyelids,  or  palpebrm  s  posteriorly,  hy  the 
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I  of  fix  moMltt  of  tbe  kulb  ttttd  «p- 
tic  nenre,  with  the  orbit. 

The  optic  nenre|  or  ii«rvit#  opdcm^  per* 
fontet  the  sclorotica  wi4  chorokkt,  and 
tlien  contitutei  the  jetiii«»  by  iprading 
itielf  on  the  whole  posterior  superficies  or 
the  internal  globe  of  the  €ve. 

The  muscles  fa^  which  the  eye  is  OMired 
in  the  orbit,  are  six ;  much  adeps  surrounds 
them,  and  fills  up  the  cavities  in  which  the 
^es  are  seated.  The  arteries  are  the  in« 
temal  orbital,  the  central,  and  the  ciliary 
arteries*  The  veins  empty  themselves  into 
the  eztemal  jugulars.  The  nerves  are  the 
optic,  and  branches  from  the  third,  fiwrtb, 
fliUi,  and  sixth  pair. 

The  u«e  of  the  ej^  is  to  finrm  the  organ 
of  vision. 


Exteaudly.  the  globe^of  the  ^  and  the 
transparent  cornea,  are  moistened  with  a 
most  limpid  iuid,  called  Uteknftiue,  or 
tears  ;  the  same  pellucid  subtile  fluid  ex- 
actly fills  all  the  pores  of  the  tranaparent 
cornea;  fiir,  deprived  of  this  fluid,  and  be- 
ing, exposed  to  the  air,  that  coat  of  the  eyt 
becomes  dry,  shrivelled,  and  cloudy,  im- 
peding the  rays  of  light. 

Eye-hrigkt,    See  Euphrasia, 

Bn-BBow.  SuperdHmm  A  laver  of 
short  hair,  which  lies  thick  upon  the  low 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  or  the  superior 
prrmiiaent  part  of  the  orbit. 

Ers-i.li>.     Palpebra.     The    seroi4unar , 
moveable  production  of  the  skin  which  co- 
vers the  eye  when  shut.   It  it  disting«ished 
into  upper  and  under  eye-lid. 


F. 


P«  or  ft.  In  a  prescription  these  letters 
are  abbreviations  of  JUu,  or  Jhnit  let  it 
or  them  be  made;  thus/.  Ao&ft,  let  the 
substance  or  substances  prescribed  be  made 
into  a  bolus. 

Faba.    See  Bean, 

Fab  A  CBASSA.  Tel^hium,  Fabaria 
croMtuliL  Anacamp9tro9,  The  plant  which 
bears  these  names  in  various  pharmacopceias, 
is  the orphine,  Sedum  tdtphium  of  linnxus : 
—JhJiU  platttU9CuU9  terratUf  corymbo  fiHote, 
caule  erecto.  It  was  formerly  ranked  as  an 
antiphlogistic,  but  now  forgotten. 

Faba  ifioTrriAOA.  Cyamo9  JEgt^titi^ 
cut.  Mftttpfuta  Indica.  The  pontic,  or 
^Egyptian  bean.  The  fruit  or  the  uym- 
pluta  nelumb9  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows  on 
marshy  grounds  in  Egypt,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  It  Ss  eaten  either 
raw  or  boilM,  and  is  a  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent 

Faba  vbbrifuoa.    See  Faba  huHeom 

Faba  iwdica.  Faba  toned  ignatii.  Fa' 
ba  febrifiiga.  The  seeds  of  a  gourd-like 
fruit,  U»e  produce  of  the  Jgnatia  amara  of 
Linnaeus.  Tiiey  are  of  a  roundish  fi^re, 
vety  irregular  and  uneven,  about  the  size  of 
a  middling  nutmeg,  8emi-tranq>arent,and  o( 
a  hard,  homy  texture.  Thev  have  a  verv 
bitter  4aste,  and  no  considerable  smelL 
They  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  Philippine 
islmiids  in  all  diseases,  actin||p  as  a  vomit  and 
purgative.  Infusions  are  {^ven  in  the  oure 
of  intermittentst  ^. 

Paba  xa^ob.  The  Turkey  or  garden 
bean.    See  Bean, 

Faba  mutob.  Egidna  /rata*  The  horse- 
bean,  it  diffeii  no  otherwise  fix>m  tlie 
garden  bean  than  in  being  less. 

Faba  PECBuani.  Faba  pickurim.  Fa- 
^  ba  pechurit.    An  oblong  oval,  brown,  and 


ponderous  seed  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  a  Laurutf  brought  from  the  Brazils. 
Their  sme|l  is  like  that  of  musk,  between  it 
and  the  soent  of  sassafras.  They  are  ex- 
hibited as  carminatives  in  flatulent  coUcs, 
diarrhceas,  and  d3rsenteries. 

Faba  puroatbtx.    See  Jhdnut, 
Faba  sarcti  iokatii.    See  P'aba  indica, 
Faba  suilla.    See  Ifyotciamut, 
Fabaria.    (From  Jaba,  a  bean,  which  it 
resembles.)    Orphine.    See  Faba  cratta, 

FACE.  The  lower  and  anterior  part  of 
the  cranium,  or  skull. 

FACL\L.  Belonging  to  the  face;  as 
lisK^al  nerve,  &c. 

FAaAL  NERVE.  JSTervut  /aetaUt' 
PtrHo  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve.  These 
nerves  are  two  in  number,  and  are  pro- 
perly the  eighth  pair :  but  are  commonlv 
call^  the  seventh,  being  reckoned  with 
the  auditory,  which  is  the  portio  mollis  of 
the  seventh  pair.  They  arise  from  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  pass  through 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
to  the  face,  whete  they  form  the  pes  an- 
serinua,  which  supplies  the  integuments  of 
the  face  and  fbr^ead. 

FACIES  HIPPOCRATICA.  That  par- 
ticular  disposition  of  the  features  which 
immediately  precedes  the  stroke  of  death 
is  so  called,  because  it  has  been  wo  admi- 
rably  described  by  Hippocrates. 
Facixs  rubra.  See  Guttu  rotaota, 
FACTITIOUS.  A  term  applied  to  any 
thuM^  which  is  made  by  art,  in  opposition 
to  that  which  is  native,  or  found  already 
made  in  nature. 

FACULTY.  TkicmUat,  Tlie  power  or 
ability  by  which  any  action  is  perfonned. 

FACES.  l1ie  plural  of  fitx.  The  al- 
vine  excretions. 
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FilGOLA.  (Difnintittre  of  fmx.)  A 
•ubsUiice  obUinM  by  bruiiing  or  g^ditig 
ceruin  vegetables  in  water.  It  ia  that 
part  which,  aflpr  a  little,  falla  to  the  bottom. 
The  faecula  of  plahta  appears  to  be  oiiW  a 
slight  alieratkm  of  mucilage,  for  it  differs 
from  mucilage  in  no  o^her  respect  than  be* 
vo^  insoluble  m  cold  water,  in  which  it  falls 
with  wonderful  quickness.  There  are  few 
planU  which  do  not  contain  faecuU;  but 
the  seeds  of  gramineous  and  leguminous  ve- 
getables, and  all  tuberose  loots  contain  it 
most  plentifully. 

Fi£X.    The  alvine  excretions  are  called 

FA6ARA.     The  name  of  a  genus  of 

51ants  in  the  linnaean  system.  Class, 
^trandria.    Order,  Mon^gtfnku 

FAexRA  MAJoft.  (From  fagtu»  <•>« 
beech,  wkiich  it  resembles  )  Cutiana  Ijw 
zonU,  Cttbebit,  Fagara  plerota  of  Lin- 
iiKUs.  A  plant  found  in  the  Ph'dippine 
islands.  The  berries  are  aromatic,  and, 
according  to  Ayicenna,.  heating,  dicing, 
good  for  cold,  weak  stomachs,  and  astrin- 
gent to  the  bowels. 

Faoaea  octaxdba.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  tacamaha- 
ca.    See  Tacamahaca, 

FAooprmuM.  (From  <^«eyct,  the  beech, 
and  at^,  wheat ;  because  its  seeds  were 
supposed  to  resemble  tlie  mast,  L  «.  Ihiit  of 
beech.)    See  Pobfgmwm  fag^pynm. 

Faootbiticitm.  See  Pt^s^imm  figopy- 
rum, 

FAGUS.    (From  ^it>«,  to  cat;  its  nut 

being  one  of  the  first  fruiU  used  by  man.) 

^  1.  The  name  of  a  genu^  of  plants  in  the 

Linnaean  system.    Class,  Monmcia.    Older, 

PofyaruMa. 

2.  The  pharmacopa:ial  name  of  what  is 
also  called  Oxya,  tialanda,  ValanidOr  The 
beech-tree.  The  fruit  and  interior  blirk  of 
this  tree,  Fagut  tylvatica  f  folHf  ovatU,  ob- 
solete terratu,  of  Linnaeus,  are  occasionally 
used  medicinally,  the  former  in  obstinate 
head-ochs,  and  the  latter  in  the  cure  of  hec- 
tic »iEver.  The  oil  expressed  from  beech- 
nuU  is  supposed  to  destroy  worms;  a  child 
may  take  two  drachms  of  it  night  and  mom- 
uig ;  an  adult,  an  oimce.  l*he  poor  people 
in  Silesia  use  this  oil  instead  of  butter. 

Faous  CA9TAHKA.  Thc  Systematic  name 
of  the  cliesnut.tree.    See  Ca$tanea^ 

Fagus  stlvatioa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  beech-iree.    See  Fagut, 

Fainting,    See  Syncope. 

FAiBBuaar  watbe.  A  sulphureous  wa- 
ter m  the  county  of  Ross,  in  the  north  of 
BngUuid. 

FALCIFORM  PROCESS.  {FcddJormUf 
n-om  falx^  a  scythe,  and  forma,  resem- 
blance.) Thefalx.  A  process  of  the  dura 
mater,  that  arises  from  the  grista  gulli,  se- 
rm*"  .^^'^^^emUpheres  of  the  brain,  and 
terminates  in  the  tentorium. 


^FALnaLA.  CQiitoft6d)iat,u8edftr€oai- 

presses. 

Falling  mcknetm.    See  EpUeptieh 
FaOopian  tube,    Qee  Tuba  FaOepiana. 
Fdilopian  Ugamem,    Ste  Poupar^e  Sga- 


FALX.    ^eitFaictform  proceM. 

Faxss  CAamiA.    See  BuHmia. 

FAMioBKATisaixvH  mn.Aa'nvm.  (From 
famigerahu,  renowned ;  from  /ima,  hmie, 
and  gerot  to  bear  {  so  named  from  its  ex- 
cellence.) A  plaster  used  in  intermittent 
ferers,  rnade  of  aromatic,  irritating  sub* 
stances,  and  applied  to  the  wrists. 

FARFARA.  (From  fwfmnte,  the  white 
poplar ;  so  called  because  lU  leaves  resem. 
ble  those  of  the  whiu  poplar.)    See  7\i9n~ 

FARINA.  (From  fiir,  com,  of  which  it 
is  made.)  Meal^  or  flour.  A  term  given  to 
the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of  wheat, 
and  other  se^ds,  which .  is  obtained  by 
tending  and  sifting.  It  is  highly  nutritioiis, 
and  consists  of  gluten,  starch,  and  muci- 
lage.   See  Wheat. 

FARINACBA.  (From  farina,  flour.) 
This  term  includes  all  those  substances  em- 
ployed as  aliment,  called  cerealia,  legu- 
mina,  and  nuces  oleosae. 

FARINACEOUS.  A  term  given  to  all 
articles  of  food  which  contain  farina.  See 
Farina. 

FABurAmiux.    See  jitica, 

Farrsvs.  (From  far,  com.)  Scurfy. 
An  epithet  of  urine,  where  it  deposits  a 
branny  sediment. 

FASCIA.  (From  fatde,  a  bundle ;  be- 
cause,  bv  means  of  a  band,  materUls  are 
collected  into  a  bundle.)  Ugatio.  U^ 
gatura,  Migatura,  A  ban£ge,  fillet, 
or  roller. 

2.  The  aponeurotic  expansions  of  mus- 
cles, which  bind  parts  together,  are  termed 
faicia. 

FASCIA  LATA.  A  thick  and  strong 
tendinous  expansion,  sent  off  from  the  back, 
and  from  the  tendons  of  the  elutei  and  ad- 
jacent muscles,  to  surrottnd  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  It  is  the  thickest  on  the  outside 
of  the  thigli  and  leg,  but  towards  the  in- 
side of  bom  becomes  gpradually  thinner.  A 
little  below  the  trochanter  major,  it  is  firm* 
ly  fixed  to  the  linea  aspera;  and,  far- 
ther down,  to  that  part  of  the  bead  of  the 
tibia  that  is  next  the  fibula,  where  it  sends 
off  the  tendinous  expansion  along  the  out- 
side of  the  leg.  It  serves  to  strengthen  the 
sction  of  (he  muscles,  by  keeping  them  firm 
in  their  proper  places  when  in  action, 
particularly  the  tendons  that  pass  over 
the  joints  where  this  membrane  is  thickest. 

Fabgialxs.  (FatdaUe,  sc.  muscubu.) 
See  Tenter  vagiiue  Jhnorie, 

Fasciatio.  (From^^wcia,  a  fillet.)  The 
binding  up  any  diseased  or  wounded  part 
with  banaages. 
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FAT.  Adtpt.  A  ooBdrote  oil^  matter 
ooatained  in  the  celloUr  membraiie  of  ani- 
nidb,  of  a  wfaite  or  y^owith  coloar,  with 
little  or  iio  nnell,  nor  taste.  It  differs  in 
all  animals  in  solidity^  ookMir  taste,  &c. 
and  likewise  in  the  same  animal  at  different 
agea.  In  in&ncy  it  ia  white,  insipid,  and 
not  very  solid;  in  the  adult  it  is  firm  and 
yellowish,  and  in  animals  of  an  adyanced 
age,  its  colour  is  deeper,  its  eonaistence  va- 
rious, and  its  taste  in  general  stroneer.  Fat 
meat  is  nourishing  to  those  that  have 
strong  digMtive  powers.  It  is  used  exter- 
nally, as  a  softening  remedy,  and  enters 
Into  the  composition  pf  ointments  and  plas* 
ters. 

Fatuitas.  (From /aAitft,  silly.)  Fool- 
ishness.    A  tynonim  of  Amentia. 

FAUCBS.  (Foax,  pL  fauces.)  Jtth- 
mun.  ^An^hibroMchia,  A  cavity  behmd 
the  tongue,  palatine  arch,  uvula,  and  too* 
ails  t  mm  which  the  pharynx  and  larynx 
proceed* 

Fautbk.    Terrajaponica,  or  catechu. 

Favaoo  jlustbaUs.  (From  fanut^  a  ho- 
ney-comb, from  its  resemblance  to  a  honey- 
comb.)   A  species  of  bastard  sponge. 

Favus.  a  honey*comb.  A  species  of 
achor,  or  foul  ulcer. 

FEBRB8.  An  wder  in  the  cbMs  /y- 
rexU  of  Cullen,  characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  pyrexia,  without  primaiy  or  local 
affection. 

FEBRICULA.  (Dim.  of>fe6rM,  a  fever.) 
A  term  employed  to  express  a  slight  degree 
of  symptomatic  fever. 

FsBmnuoA.  (From  fibrem  Jugare,  to 
drive  away  a  fever.)  The  pUnt  fever-few ; 
lesser  centaury. 

FEBRIFU6B.  {Fynifuffa,  hwn  fekrU, 
a  fever,  and  fitg^^  to  drive  away.)  A  medi- 
cine that  possesses  the  property  of  abating 
the  violence  of  any  fever. 

FaaiuweiTX  cbjcn^i.  Regulus  of  anti- 
mony* 

Faaniwoim  olbuic  Febribuge  oil. 
The  flowers  of  antimony,  made  with  sal- 
ammoniac  and  anUmony  sublimed  togeth- 
er, and  exposed  to  the  air,  when  they  de- 
liquesce. 

FiBmnruous  pulvis.  Febrifuge  pow- 
der. The  Germans  give  this  name  to  the 
pulvis  stypticus  Helvetil  In  England,  a 
mixture  of  oculi  cancrorum  ana  emetic 
tartar,  in  the  proportions  of  half  a  drachm 
and  two  grains,  has  obtained  the  same 
name ;  m  fevers  it  is  given  in  doaes  of  gr. 
liL  ti  iv. 

FsamiFvous  sal.  Regenerated  marine 
salt.  / 

FsBRircaus  spibitvs  DOxnri  Cnrr- 
TOK.  Mr.  Glutton's  febrifuge  spirit.  An 
imperfect  ether,  which  is  sometimes  given 
diluted  in  water,  as  a  common  drink  m  fe- 
vers. 


nSBRIS.  A  fever.  A  disease  charac- 
terised by  an  increase  of  heat,  an  accelerated 
pulse,  a  foul  tongue^  and  an  impaired  sUte 
of  the  fiinctiona  of  the  body. 

Fbbbis  alba.    See  Chlorotu, 

Fbbbib  ampbubbiba.  a  quotidian,  or 
remittent  fever. 

Fbbbu  ABoiHOSA.    The  scsrlatina  angi- 


Fsamm  apbtboba.    Ab  apthose  fever. 

Fbbbis  ABBXBa.  A  buminf^  inflamma- 
tory i^n 

Fbbbib  assodbs,  A  tertan  fever,  with 
extreme  restlessness. 

Fbbbis  autcxjialis.  An  autumnal  or 
bilious  fisver. 

Fbbbis  bollosa.  The  pemphigus,  or 
vesicular  fever. 

Fbbbis  caoatobia«  An  intermittent,  with 
diarrlMBa. 

Fbbbis  cabobbum.    Theprison  fever. 

Fbbbis  catabbbalis.  The  catarrhal  fe- 
ver. 

-^Fbbbis  csolbbica.    A  fever  with  diar- 
rhcea. 

Fbbbis  oobtibua.  A  continued  fever. 
A  division  of  the  order  febretf  in  the  class 
pyrexim  of  CuUen.  Continued  fevers  have 
no  intermission,  but  exacerbations  come  on 
twice  in  one  d^.  The  genera  of  cootiBued 
fbverare:  1.  A^mchoy  or  inflammatory  fe^ 
ver,  known  by  increaised  heat;  pulse  fre. 
quent,  strong,  and  hard  %  urine  high  colour- 
ed \  senses  not  much  impaired.  See  Syno^ 
choi  8.  TypkWf  or  putrid-tending  fever, 
which  is  contagioua,  ind  is  characterized 
by  moderate  heat  \  quick,  weak,  and  small 
pulse  I  senses  much  impaired,  and  great 
prostration  of  strength.  Typhus  has  four 
varieties,  viz.  1.  T^>ku9  petechieUh,  typhus 
with  petechiK :  2.  Typfmt  miHor,  the  ner- 
vous tever:  3.  Typhut  gramior^  the  putrid 
feffer :  4.  Tfpku»  icterfdet,  the  yellow  fever. 
See  Typhut. 

Fbbbis  blodbs.  A  fever  with  continual 
and  profuse  sweating. 

Fbbbis  bpiala.  A  fever  with  a  continual 
sen^e  of  cold. 

Fbbbis  bbtsipblatosa.  See  Erytipe^ 
lot. 

Fbbbis  bxakthxxatica.  Fever  with 
eruptions. 

Fbbbis  flava.    The  yellow  fever. 

FEBRIS  HECTICA.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class /yrexkt  and  ofArfebret  of  Cul- 
len. It  is  kiK>wn  by  exacerbations  at  noon,  ~ 
but  chieflv  in  the  evening,  with  slight  re- 
missions in  the  morning,  after  noctnmal 
sweats  J  the  urine  depositinjj^  a  surfuraoeo- 
lateritious  sediment ;  appeute  good;  thirst 
moderate.  Hectic  fever  is  symptomatic 
of  chlorosis,  scrophula,  phthisis,  diseased 
viscera,  &c. 

Fbbris  bohgabica.  a  species  of  ter- 
tian fever. 

Fbbbis  otdbobbb.  A  fever  with  pro- 
fuse sweats. 
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Feb  BIS  cASTBEirsii.  A  camp  fever,  gene- 
nerallX  typhus, 

FBBRIS  INTERMITTENa  An  inter- 
mittent  fever,  or  ague.  A  division  of  the 
order ^^ret  of  CuUen,  in  the  class  ityrtxiit- 
Intermittent  fevers  are  known  by  cold* 
hot«  and  sweating  stages,  in  suoccssbn, 
attending  each  paroxysm,  and  followed  by 
jtn  intermission  or  remission.  There  are 
three  genera  of  intermitting  fevers,  and  se. 
vera  I  varieties. 

1.  .BUerndttau  quotidiana.  A  quotidian 
ague.  The  paroxysms  return  in  the  mom* 
ing,  at  an  interval  of  about  twenty-four 
hours. 

3.  Iniermitttn*  tertiantu  A  tertian  ague. 
The  paroxysms  commonly  come  on  at  mid- 
day, at  an  interval  of  about  forty-eigl'it 
hours. 

3.  Intermittent  quart  ana,  A  quartan 
ague.  The  paroxysms  come  on  in  the  af- 
ternoon, with  an  interval  of  about  seventy- 
two  hours.  The  tertian  ague  is  most  apt  to 
prevail  in  the  spring,  and  the  quartan  in 
autumn. 

Of  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan 
intermittents,  there  are  several  varieties 
and  forms ;  as  the  double  tertian,  having  a 
paroxysm  every  day,  with  the  alternate 
paroxysms,  similar  to  one  another.  The 
double  tertian,  with  two  paroxjrsms  every 
other  day.  The  triple  tertian,  with  two 
paroxysms  on  one  day,  and  another  on  the 
next  The  double  quartan,  with  two  pa- 
roxysms on  tlie  first  day,  npne  <m  tiie  se- 
cond and  third,  and  two  again  on  the 
fourth  day.  The  double  quartan,  with  a 
paroxysm  on  the  first  dav,  another' on  the 
second,  but  none  on  the  third.  The  triple 
auartan,  with  three  paroxysms  eveiy  fourth 
oay.  Tlie  triple  quartan,  with  a  paroxysm 
everv  day,  every  fourth  paroxysm  being 
similar. 

When  these  fevers  arise  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  they  are  called  vernal ;  and  wlien 
in  the  autumn,  they  are  known  by  the 
nftme  of  autumtud.  Intermittents  oAen 
prove  obstinate,  and  are  of  long  duration, 
m  warm  climates :  and  they  not  unfrequent- 
ly  resist  every  mode  of  cure,  so  as  to  be- 
come very  distressing  to  the  patient;  and 
by  the  extreme  debility  which  they  thereby 
induce,  often  give  rise  to  other  chronic 
complaints. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  acknow- 
led^d,  that  marsh  miasma,  or  the  effluvia 
artsmg  from  stagnant  water,  or  marsh 
ground,  when  ^ted  upon  by  heat,  ia  thp 
most  fivquent  exciting  cause  of  this  fever. 
In  nuirshes,  the  putre&ction  of  both  veg^ 
uble  and  animal  matter  is  always  going 
fbrward,  it  is  to  be  presumed ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  generally  conjectured,  that 
vegetable  and  animal  putrchiction  impart- 
ed a  peculiar  quality  to  the  watery  par- 
ticles of  the  effluvia  arising  from  thence. 


We  are  not  yet  M^^OMOted  with  ill  tlift  or- 

cumstances^  which  are  requisite  to  rendw 
marsh  miasma  productive  of  intermittents ; 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  moist  at- 
mosphere has  a  considerable  influence  in 
promoting  its  action.  A  watery  poor  diet, 
great  fatigue,  long  watching,  gneil  much 
anxiety,  exposure  to  cold,  ly'uig  in  damp 
rooms  or  beds,  wearing  damp  linen,  the 
suppression  of  some  Imif-accustomed  eva- 
cuation, or  tlie  recession  of  eruptions,  have 
been  ranked  among  the  exciting  eauscii 
of  intermittents }  but  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  circumstances  act 
only  by  inducing  that  state  of  the  body, 
which  predisposes  to  these  complaints.  Bjr 
some,  it  has  been  imagined  that  an  inter- 
mittent fever  may  be  communicated  by 
contagion;  but  this  supposition  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  general  observa- 
tion. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  fever  is,  its  great 
susceptibility  of  a  renewal  fit>m  very  slight 
causes,  as  from  th«  prevalence  of  an  easter- 
ly wind,  or  from  the  repetition  of  the  origi- 
nal exciting  cause.  It  would  appear  like- 
wise, that  a  predisposition  is  left  m  the  ha- 
bit, which  uvours  the  recurrence  of  the 
complaint.  In  this  circumstance,  intermit- 
tents differ  from  most  other  iievers,  as  it  is 
well  knovrn  that,  afler  a  cont'uiued  fever  has 
once  occurred,  and  been  removed,  the  per- 
son afiected  is  bv  no  means  so  liable  to  a 
fresh  attack  of  the  disorder,  as  one  in  whom 
it  had  never  taken  place. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  a  certain  know- 
ledge  of  the  proximate  cause  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  but  a  deranged  state  of  the 
stomach  and  primae  vi»  is  that  which  is 
most  generally  ascribed. 

Bach  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  fever  is 
divided  into  three  diHRerent  stages,  which 
are  called  the  cold^  the  Aai.  and  the  rmeatiMg 
9taget  or  Jiti. 

The  cold  stage  commt^nces  with  Ung^or, 
a  sense  of  debility  and  sluggishness  in  mo- 
tion,  freauent  yawning  and  stretching,  and 
an  aversion  to  food.  The  face  and  extre- 
mities become  pale,  the  featucea  shrink, 
the  bulk  of  erery  external  part  is  diminish- 
ed, and  the  skin  over  the  whole  body  ap- 
pears constricted,  as  if  cold  had  been  ap- 
plied to  it  At  length  the  patient  feels 
very  cold,  and  universal  rigours  come  on, 
with  pains  in  the  head,  back,  loins  and 
joints,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  bilious  mat- 
ter ;  the  respiration  is  sm^  firequent  and 
anxious;  tlie  urine  is  almost  colourless; 
sensibility  is  greatly  impaired ;  the  thoughts 
are  somewhat  confiised ;  and  the  puUe  is 
small,  frequent,  and  often  irregular.  In  a 
few  instances,  drowsiness  and  stupor  have 
prevailed  in  so  high  degree  as  to  resemble 
coma  or  apoplexy ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
usuaL 

These  symptoms  abating  after  a  short 
time,  the  second  stage  commences  with 
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All  incretse  of  hett  orer  the  whole  body, 
redness  of  the  face,  dryness  ot  the  ^k.ln, 
thirst,  pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  in  the 
temples,  anxiety  and  restlessness ;  the  re- 
spiration is  fuller  and  more  free,  but  still 
frequent;  the  tongue  is  forred,  and  the 
pulse  has  become  regular,  hard  and  full. 
If  the  atuck  has  been  very  Severe,  then 
perhaps  dellrtum  will  arise. 

When  these  sjrmptoms  have  continued 
(or  some  time,  a  moisture  breaks  out  on 
the  forehead,  and  by  deg^rees  becomes  a 
sweat,  and  this,  at  lengftb,  extends  over 
the  whole  body.  As  this  sweat  continues 
to  flow,  the  heat  of  the  ^>ody  abates,  the 
thirst  ceases,  and  most  of  the  functions  are 
futored  to  their  ordinary  state.  This  con- 
stitutes the  third  stage. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in 
different  cases  these  phenomena,  and  their 
mode  of  succession,  may  preyail  in  different 
degrees,  that  the  series  of  them  may  be 
more  or  less  complete,  and  that  the  several 
st^«8,  in  the  time  they  occupy,  may  be  in 
different  proportions  to  one  another. 

Such  a  depression  of  strength  has  been 
known  to  take  pUce  on  the  attack  of  an 
intermittent,  as  to  cut  off  the  patient  at 
once;  but  an  occunnenee  of  this  kind  is 
very  uncommon. 

Patients  are  seldom  destroyed  in  inter- 
mittents  from  ffeneral  inflammation,  or 
from  a  fulness  of  tiie  vessels  either  of  the 
brain  or  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  as  happens 
sometimes  in  a  continued  fever;  but  when 
they  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  they 
are  apt  to  induce  other  domplaiots,  such  as 
a  loss  of  appetite,  flatulency,  scirrhos  of 
the  liver,  drofisieal  swellings,  and  general 
debilitf ,  which  in  the  end  now  wnA  then 
prove  nital.  In  warm  climates,  particular- 
ly, intermittents  are  very  apt  to  terminate 
in  this  maimer,  if  not  »peedily  removed ; 
and,  m  some  cases,  they  degenerate  into 
continued  fevers.  When  the  paroxysms 
are  of  i»hort  duration,  and  leave  the  in- 
tervals quite  free,  we  may  expect  a  speedy 
recovery ;  but  when  they  are  long,  violent, 
and  attended  with  mueh  anxiety  and  de- 
liriuro,  the  event  may  be  doubtfuL  Re^ 
lapses  are  very  common  to  this  fever  at 
the  distance  even  of  five  ow  six  months,  or 
even  a  year;  autumnal  intermittents  are 
aore  dlmcolt  to  remove  than  versal  ones, 
and  quartana  more  so  than  the  other 
types. 

Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  an 
intermittent,  shew  a  morbid  state  of  many 
of  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen ; 
but  the  liver,  and  organs  eoncemed  in  the 
ibrmation  of  bile,  as  likewise  the  mysen- 
teiy,  are  those  which  are  usually  most  ai^ 
fccted. 

Fxaais&acna.    Milk  fever. 

Fiamis  I.BBTA.    A  slow  ferer. 
.Fbbui   LxvncuLaais.    A  spedfls  «f 
petechial  fever. 


Fxamis  mauova.    The  malignant  fever. 

FsBRis  MiuiJiis.    The  miliary  fever. 

Fkbhis  ■obbiu.osa.    The  measles. 

FEBRIS  NERVOSA.  FeMs  lenta  ner- 
vota.  The  nervous  fever.  A  variety  of 
ivpkut  witior  of  Cullen,  but  by  many  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  disease.  It  mostly 
begms  with  loss  of  appetite,  increased  heat 
and  vertigo;  to  wiiich  succeed  nausea, 
vomiting,  great  languor,  and  pain  in  the 
head,  which  is  variouslj^  described,  by 
some  like  cold  water  pouring  over  the  top, 
by  others  s  sense  of  weight.  The  pulse,  be* 
tbre,.little  incresFed,  now  becomes  quick, 
feeblie,  and  tremulous;  the  tongue  is  cover- 
ed with  a  white  crust,  and  there  is  c^reat 
anxiety  about  the  pnecardia.  Towanls 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  the  vertigo  is 
increased,  and  tinnitus  arium,  cophosis,  de* 
lirium,  and  a  dry  and  tremulous  tongue, 
take  place.  The  disease  mostly  termi- 
nates about  the  fourteenth  or  twentieth 
day. 

FsBHis  KosocoMicoauM.  The  fever  of 
hospitals. 

Febris  vautstbis.    The  msrsh  fever. 

FxBBis  PBSTiLBBs.    The  plsgue. 

Fbbbis  rsTBCHiALis.  Fevcr  with  purpk 
spots. 

Pbsbis  nrrBiDA.    See  T^ktu  graviw, 

FxBBis  scABiJiTUrA.    Scsrlet  fever. 

Febbis  sudatobia.    Sweating  fever. 

FxBBis  STBocBA.     See  SytfChtL 

FxBBis  TTPHODBS.     See  T^fhUM* 

Fbbbis  vabiolosa.  A  variolous  or  small- 
pox fever. 

Fbbbis  vbticabia.  Fever  with  nettle- 
rash. 

Fbbbis  vbsicitlosa.    See  BrympeUu, 

Fbcula.    See  Fmcula, 

Fbl.    See  Bile. 

Fbl  bauhlk.    See  .^/oes. 

Fei'wort.  So  called  from  its  bitter  taste 
like  bile.    See  G<niiana, 

Fxllicitlus.    The  gall-bladder. 

Fbluflua  passio.  a  name  given  to 
cholera  morbus. 

Febm.    See  Parmnfchia. 

Fbmbb.  (QuoM/erimenf  from  fero,  to 
bear  ;  so  called  because  it  is  the  chief  sup- 
pert  of  the  body.)    The  thigh. 

Fbxobalis  ABTZBiA.  A  Continuation  of 
the  external  iliac  along  the  thigh,  from 
Poupart's  ligament  to  the  ham. 

FaatoBis  os.    See  Fhmtr, 

FEMUR.  09/emons.  The  thigh-bone. 
A  long  cylindrical  bone,  situated  between 
the  pelvis  and  tibia.  Its  upper  extremity 
afibras  three  considerable  processes :  these 
are,  the  head,  the  trochanter  major,  and 
trochanter  minor.  The  head,  which  forma 
aboot  two  thirds  of  a  sphere,  is  turned 
inwards,  and  is  received  into  the  acetsbu- 
Hun  of  the  OS  innominatum,  with  which  it 
is  articulated  by  ensrthrosis.  It  is  covered 
by  a  cart'dage,  which  is  trtick  in  its  middle 
part,  and  thin  at  its  edges*  but  vdfkh  is 
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wanting  in  its  lower  intemtl  ptrt,  idiere 
a  round  spongy  fossa  b  obseryable^  to 
which  the  strong  ligament,  usually,  thoueh 
improperly,  called  the  round  one,  is  attack* 
«d.  This  ligament  is  about  an.  inch  in 
len^,  flattish,  and  of  a  triangular  shi^, 
having  its  narrow  extremity  attached  to 
the  fossa  just  described,  wtiile  its  broader 
end  is  fixed  obliquely  to  the  rough  surface 
near  the  inner  and  anterior  edge  of  the 
acetabulum  of  the  os  innominaium,  so  that 
it  appears  shorter  internally  and  anteriorly 
than  it  does  externally  and  posterioriy. 

The  bead  of  the  os  femoris  is  supported 
obliquely,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
bone,  by  a  smaller  part,  called  the  cemxt 
orneck,  which,  in  the  ffenerality  of  subjects, 
it  about  an  inch  in  length.  At  its  basis 
we  observe  two  oblique  ridges,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  trochanter  major  to  the  tro- 
chanter minor.  Of  these  ridges,  the  pos- 
terior one  is  the  most  prominent.  Around 
this  neck  is  attached  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  joint,  which  likewise  adheres  to  the 
edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  is  strength- 
ened anteriorly  hj  many  strong  ligaroeo* 
tous  fibres,  which  begin  from  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  ilium,  and,  spread- 
ing broader  as  they  descend,  adhefe  to 
the  capsular  ligament,  and  are  attached 
to  the  anterior  oblique  ridge  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Posteriorly 
and  externally,  firom  the  basis  of  the  necfc 
of  the  bone,  a  large  unequal  protuberance 
stands  out,  which  is  the  trochanter  nu^or. 
The  upper  edge  of  this  process  is  sharp 
and  |x>mted  posterioriv,  but  is  more  obtuse 
anterioriy.  A  part  or  it  is  rougfh  and  un- 
equal, for  the  insertion  of  tire  muscles ;  the 
rest  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
cartilaginous  crust,  between  which  and  the 
tendon  of  tlie  gluteus  maximus  that  slides 
over  it,  a  large  bursa  mucosa  is  interposed. 
Anteriorly,  at  the  root  of  this  process,  and 
immediately  below  the  bottom  of  the  neck> 
is  a  small  process  called  trochanter  minor.. 
Its  basis  is  nearly  triangnlar,  having  its 
two  upper  angles  turned  towards  the  nead 
of  the  femur  and  the  great  trochanter, 
while  its  lower  angle  is  placed  towards  the 
body  of  the  bone.  Its  summit  is  rough 
and  rounded,  lliese  two  processes  have 
gotten  the  name  of  trochanteric  from  the 
muscles  that  are  inserted  into  them  being 
the  principal  instruments  of  the  rotatory 
jnotion  of  the  thigh.  Immediately  below 
these  two  processes  the  body  of  the  bone 
may  be  said  to  begpti.  It  is  smooth  and 
convex  before,  but  is  made  hollow  behind 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  posterior  concave  surface  is 
observed  a  rough  ridge,  called  Unea  aepera^ 
which  seems  to  originate  from  the  tro- 
chaBters,and  extending  downwarda,  divides 
atlen|(th  into  two  branches,  which  termi- 
nate m  the  tuberosities  near  the  condyles. 


At  the  upper  part  of  it,  Mood-^resaeli 
pass  to  the  internal  stibttance  of  the 
bone,  by  a  hole  that  runs  obliquely  up- 
wards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  os  femoris 
is  larger  than  the  upper  one,  and  somewhat 
flattened,  so  as  to  form  two  sufikces,  of 
which  the  anterior  one  is  broad  and  con- 
vex, and  the  posterior  one  narrower  and 
slightly  .concave.  This  end  of  the  bone 
terminates  in  two  large  protuberances, 
called  condyle*,  which  are  united  before,  so 
as  to  fbrm  a  pulley,  but  are  separated  be- 
hind by  a  considerable  cavity>  ui  which 
the  crural  vessels  and  nerves  are  placed 
secure  from  the  cbmpression  to  whico  they 
would  be  otherwise  exposed  in  the  action 
of  bending  the  leg.  Of  these  two  condyles, 
the  external  one  is  the  largest;  and  when 
the  bone  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton,  and  placed  perpendicularly,  the 
ii^ternal  condyle  projects  less  forwards,  and 
d^s^ends  n^irly  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
lower  than  the  external  one:  but  in  its 
natural  situation^  the  bone  is  placed  ob- 
liquely,  so  that  both  condyles  are  then 
nearly  on  a  level  with  each  other.  At  the 
side  of  each  condyle,  externally,  there  is 
a  tuberosity,  the  situation  of  which  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  condyles  of  the  os  hu- 
meri. The  two  branches  of  the  linea  asperm 
terminate  in  these  tuberosities,  which  are 
rough,  and  serve  fbr  attachment  of  liga- 
ments and  muscles. 

FenneL   See  Fienieubm. 

Fennel^  hog*$.    See  Peucedanum. 

FENESTRA  OVAUS.  An  oblong  or 
elipttcal  foramen,  between  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  vestihulum  of  Qie 
ear.   It  is  shut  by  the  stapes. 

FENESTRA  ROTUNDA.  A  round  fb- 
ramen,  leading  from  the  tympanum  to  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear.  It  is  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane in  the  fresh  subject. 

Fentq^reek,    See  Fmnugrecum. 

Faanix.  {Fermut^  #c.  morbut^  savage  or 
brutal.)  A  term  occasionally  applied  to  any 
malignant  or  noxious  disease. 

FERMENTATION.  Fermemtatio.  *  A 
spontaneous  commotion  in  a  vegetable 
substance,  by  which  iu  properties  are 
totally  changed.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances required  in  order  that  fermen- 
tation may  proceed :  such  are,  1.  A  certain 
degp'ee  of  fluidity  :  thus,  diy  substances 
do  not  ferment  at  alL  2.  A  cerUin  degree 
of  heat  3.  The  contract  of  air.  ChymisU, 
af^r  Boerhaave,  have  distinguished  three 
kinds  of  fermenution :  the  epirituomt,  which 
affords  srdent  spirit;  the  acetotut  wbiok 
affords  vinegar,  or  acid;  and  the  putrid 
fermentation,  or  putrefaction,  which  pro- 
duces volatile  alkali.  The  conditions  ne- 
cessary fbr  spirituous  fermentation  are, 
!•  A  saccharme  mucilage.  3.  A  degree 
of  fluidity  slightly  viscid.    3.  A  degree  of 
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be«t  hdbireiak  ^5  and  65  dT  Fthrerihelt. 
4.  A  Itrgc  mass,  iti  wlkibh  %  rapid  commo- 
tion  may  be  excited.  Wben  these  Four 
conditions  are  united*  the  spirituous  fer- 
mentation takes  place,  and  is  known  by 
the  fotloxring  characteristic  phenomena: 

1.  An  hitestine  motion  takes  place.  2. 
The  bulk  of  the  mixture  then  becomes 
ittl^ented.  3.  The  transparency  of  the 
fluid  is  diminisiiM  by  opidte  filaments.  4. 
Heat  is  generated.  5.  The  solid  parts  mix- 
^d  with  the  liquor  rise  and  float  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disengagement  of  elastic 
flmd.  6.  A  large  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gis  is  disengaged  by  bubbles.  AU 
these  phenomena  gradually  cease  in  pro- 
portion as  the  liquor  loses  its  sweet  and 
mild  taste,  and  it  becomes  brisk,  penetrating, 
and  capable  of  producing  intoxication.  In 
this  banner  wine,  beer,  cider,  &c.  are 
made.  All  bodies  which  have  undergone 
the  spirituous  fermentation  are  capable 
of  paissing  on  to  the  acid  fermentation; 
bat  although  it  is  probable  that  the  acid 
finnientation  never  takes  place  before  the 
body  has  gone  through  the  ntiritous  fer- 
mentation, yet  the  duration  of  the  first  is 
f^quently  so  short  and  imperceptible,  that 
it  cannot  be  ascertained.  Besides  the 
bodies  which  are  proper  for  spirituous  fer- 
mentation, this  class  includes  all  sorts  of 
fteula'  boiled  in  water.  The  conditions  re- 
quired for  the  acid  fermentation  are,  1.  A 
heat  from  20  to  25  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

2.  A  certain  degree  of  liquidity.  3.  The 
presence  of  atmospheric  air.  4.  A  mode- 
rate quantity  of  fermentable  matter.  The 
phenomena  which  accompany  this  fermen- 
tation, are  an  intestine  motion,  and  a  con- 
siderable absorption  of  air.  The  transparent 
liquor  becomes  turbid,  but  regains  its  lim- 
pidity when  fermentation  is  over.  The 
fermented  liquor  now  consist^,  in  a  g^at 
measure,  of  a  peculiar  acid,  called  the  ace- 
tous acid,  or  rinegjar.  Not  a  vestige  of 
spirit  remains,  it  oeing  entirely  decom- 
posed; but  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
spirit  in  the  liquor,  previous  to  the  fer- 
mentation, the  gpreater  will  be  the  quantity 
of  true  vinegar  obtained.  See  also  Putrc' 
faction. 

FERMENTUM.  {q^m  firvoimentum 
fromjerveo  to  work)  yest. 

Ftm,  male.    See  FUix. 

Fem^  female.    See  Fidx  f^gndna. 

Fbrraxkiitum.  An  instrument  made  of 
iron. 

Fsi^at  CABBONAB.  Carbouatc  of  iron; 
formerly  called  chtdybU  rvbigo  prttparata 
and  /erri  rvMgo.  "  Take  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  eight  ounces  ;  subcarbonate  of  soda^ 
ten  ounces  ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon.**  Dis- 
solve the  sulphate  of  iron  and  subcarbo- 
nate of  soda  separately,  each  in  four  pints 
of  water ;  then  mix  the  solutions  together 
and  set  it  by,  tjiat  the  precipitated  powder 
may  subside ;  then,  having  poured  off  the 


abpeHuttknt  liquor,  wash  the  carbonate  of 
uroQ  with  hot  water,  and  dry  i{  upon  bibu- 
lous paper  in  a  gentle  Heat.  It  possesttea 
coiT(HX>rant  and  stimulatuig  properties,  and 
is  exhibited  with  success  m  leucorrtisa, 
ataxia,  asthenia,  chlorosis,  dysptp&ia,  ra- 
chites,  &c.  8tC.  Dose  from  two  to  ten 
grains. 

FxBEi  sntATvmA  fobificata.  Purified 
steel  filings.  Theite  possess  tonic,  astrin- 
gent, and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  urr  cal- 
culated to  relieve  chlorosis  and  other  dis- 
eases in  which'  steel  is  indicated,  where 
crudity  in  the  primae  viae  abounds. 

Fbrbi  BUBieo.    See  Ferri  carbona$. ' 

Febri  bUBCARBOHAS.  Scc  Fetri  carbomu. 

FsBBi  SULPHAS.  Sulphste  of  iron ;  for- 
merly called  9ai  martU,  vitmlum  mar^ 
vitriohmferrh  and  lately /rrnim  vMoUuum, 
Green  vitriol.  **  Take  of  iron*  sulphuric 
acid,  of  each  by  weip^ht,  eight  ounces; 
water,  four  pints.''  Mix  together  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water  in  a  c^lass  vessel, 
and  add  thereto  the  iron;  then  after  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  filter  the  solution 
through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  until  chrys- 
tals  form  as  it  cools.  Having  poured  away 
the  water,  dry  these  upon  bibulous  paper. 
This  is  an  excellent  preparation  of  iron* 
and  is  exhibited,  in  many  diseases^  as  a 
styptic,  tonic,  astringent  and  anthelmintic. 
Dose  from  one  grab  to  five  grains. 

Fkbrux  ammomiatux.  Ammoniated 
iron ;  formerly  known  by  the  name  offiore* 
fiuu^tialeM  /  Jhret  taiu  ammmdad  marUakt  t 
etu  marttMf  etu  nienenM  JBavlei:  talmartU 
nutnaticum  rublimatumt  and  lately  hy  the 
title  of  firrum  ammomacaJie.  **  Take  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  muriate  of  ammoma,  of 
each  a  pound."  Mix  them  intimately,  and 
sublime  by  immediate  exposure  to  a  strong 
fire :  lastly,  reduce  the  sublimed  ammonia- 
cal  iron  to  powder.  This  preparation  is 
astringent  and  deobstruent,  in  aoses  firom 
3  to  15  grs.  or  more  in  the  form  of  bolua 
or  pills,  prepared  with  some  gum.  It  is 
exhibitea  in  most  cases  of  debility,  in 
chlorosis,  asthenia  menorrhagia,  intermit- 
tent fevers,  &c.  This  or  some  other  strong 
preparation  of  iron,  as  the  Tinct.  ferri  mo- 
riatis,  Mr  Cline  is  wont  to  recommend  in 
scirrhous  affections  of  the  breast. 

FxBRUM  TABTABizATvx.  TartaTized 
iron.  A  tartrate  of  potash  and  iron ;  for- 
merly called  tariarw  chalgbeaitUi  nutr$  9otU' 
HltMi  ferrum  potabHe.  •«  Take  of  iron,  a 
pound ;  supertartrate  of  potash,  powdered, 
two  pounds ;  water,  a  pint."  Rub  thenn  to- 

f  ether,  and  expose  them  to  the  air  in  a 
road  glass  vessel  for  eight  days*  then  dry 
the  residue  in  a  sand  bath,  and  reduce  it 
to  B  veiy  fine  powder.  Add  to  this  pow- 
der a  pint  more  water,  and  expose  it  for 
eight  days  longer,  then  dry  it,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Its  virtues  are 
astringent  and  tonic,  and  it  forma  in  solu- 
tion an  excellent  tonic  fomentation  to  con- 
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tofiMMt  UoeMtioiif,  dktortioof,  €/c    DoK 
ftom  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

FnMM.    The  measles, 
^  FERULA.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  plants 
in  the  linnsan  system.    Class,  PeiUandria, 
Order,  Digynia. 

FBBULa  Afbicava  oALBAinrBBA.  The 
galbanum  plant. 

Fibula  AssArjeriDA.  The  sTStematlc 
name  of  the  aasafxtida  plant  See  Mm^ 
fietida. 

FsBVLA  mvom.  Allheal  of  Esculapius ; 
this  plant  is  said  to  be  detergent. 

Fkbulagca.    The  ferula  g^banifera. 

Fever,    See  Febria. 

Feverfew.    See  Matricaria. 

Fibbb,    (From  Jiber^  extreme,  because 


the  sttackDent  of  the  intefosicoai  ligi- 
ment,  wiuoh,  in  its  structure  and  uses,  re- 
seniles  thatof  the  fbre-arm^and,  like  that» 
is  a  little  interrupted  abore  and  below. 
The  three  surfiices  of  the  bone  are  rariouslgr 
impressed  .by  different  muacles.  About  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  surface  ia  observed 
a  passage  for  the  medullary  veasels,  slanting^ 
downwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibuk 
is  formed  into  a  spongy,  oblong  head,  ex* 
temally  rough  and  conrex,  internally 
smooth,  and  covered  with  a  thin  cartilage* 
where  it  is  received  by  the  external  trian-' 
gular  depression  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia.  Tqis  articulation,  which  resembles 
that  of  its  upper  extremity,  is  fiimisbed 
with  B   capsular   ligament,   and   fiurthef 


It  reaides  in  the  extremities  of  lakes  and   strengthened  by  ligamentous  fibres,  which 


rivers.)  The  beaver.  The  female  beaver. 
CoMiwr  fiber  of  Linnsus,  it  has  two  excre- 
tory follicles  near  the  anus,  filled  with  an 
unctuous  substance  called  castor.  See 
Caetorevm, 
FIBRE.     FUbra*    An    anatomical  term 


are  stronger  and  more  considerable  tha& 
those  before  described.  The}  extend 
fixnn  the  tibia  to  the  fibula,  in  an  obliqu# 
direction,  and  are,  more  eas'dy  discermble 
before  than  behind.  Below  this  the  fibuU 
Is  lengthened  out,^  so  as  to  form  a  consi* 


for  a  very  simple  filament  composed  of  derable  proceas,  called  malleobu  externum 
earthy  particles,  connected  tog^ether  by  or  the  outer  ankle.  It  is  smooth,  and  co» 
an  intermediate  gluten.  It  ia  owing  to  the  vered  with  cartilage  on  the  inside,  where 
different  arrangements  of  the  fibres  that  it  is  contiguous  to  the  astragidus,  or  first 
the  cellular  a tructive,  membranes,  mus-  bone  of  the  foot  At  the  lower  and  inner 
des,  vessels,  nerves,  and,  in  short,  every  part  of  this  process  there  is  a  spongy  ca* 
part  of  the  body,  except  the  fluids,  are  vi^,  filled  with  fat;  and  a  little  beyond 
mrmed.  this,  posteriorly,  is  a  cartibginous  groove* 

Fibre  nmecuiar.    See  Mueularjibre,         for  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and 
FlBBnrx.    The  coagulable  lymph  is  so   peroneus   brevis,   which  are   here  bound 
termed  by  the  French.  down  by  the  lieamentous  fibres  that  are 

FIBULA.    {Quad  JSgilala;    from  Jigo,   extended  over  them. 
to  fasten ;  so  named<  because  it  joins  to-       The  principal  uses  of  this  bone  seem  to  . 
gether  the  tibia  and  the  muscles.)    A  long   be,  to  afford  origin  and  insertion  to  mus- 
Done  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the  outer  side   cles,  and  to  contribute  to  the  articulation 
of  the  tibia,  und  which  forms,  at  its  lower   of  the  leg  with  the  foot, 
end,  the  outer  ankle.    Its  upper  extremity       Ficabia.    (From  JCcim,  a  fig,  ao  called 
is  formed  into  an  irrqg;ular  head,  on  the  in-  fiK>m  ita  likeness.)    The  herb  figwort,  or 
side  of  which  is  a  slightly  concave  articu-   pile-wort,  the  ramtnculue  ficaria  of  tin- 
lating  surface,  which,  m  the  recent  subj  ects,   nxus. 

is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the       Ficatio.   (From^OM,  a  fig.)  Tubercles 
circular  flat   surface  under  the   edge  of  near  the  anus  vad  pudenda, 
the  external   cavity  of  the  tibia.     This       Ficoibsa.      Ficndee.      Resembling     a 
articulation    is  surrounded    by  a   capsu-  fig.    A  name  of  the  houseleek,  which  is 
lar  ligament,  which  is  farther  strengthened   emollient 

bv  other  strung  ligamentous  fibres,  so  as  to       FICUS.    1.  A  fieshy  excrescence  about 
allow  only  a  small  motion  backwards  and   the  antis,  in  figure  resembling  a  fig. 
forwards.— Kxtemally,  the  head  of  the  fi-       2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  pUnta  in  the 
bula  is  rough  and  protuberant,  serving  for  Linnsan  system.  Cbiss,  Pobfgomia,  Order, 
the  attachment  of  ligaments,  and  for  the  in-   JHoeda,    The  fig-tree, 
sertion  of  the  biceps  cruris  muscle. — ^Im-       Ficits  cabica.    The  sjrstematic  name  of 
mediately  below  it,  on  its  inner  side,  is  a   the  fig-tree.    See  Carica, 
turbercle,  from  which  a  part  of  the  gastroc-       Fxcus  zbtbica.    See  Lacca. 
nemius  intemus  has  its  origin.    Immedi-       Fidicutalss.  {Fididnaiit^  sc  muectUueJ) 
atdy  below  this  head  the  bodv  of  the  bone   See  Lumbricalie, 


begins.  It  la  of  a  triangular  sliape,  and  ap- 
pears as  if  it  were  slightly  twisted  at  each 
end,  in  a  different  direction.  It  is  likewise 
a  little  curved  inwards  and  forwards.  This 
cirvaiure  is  in  psrt  owing  to  the  action  of 
musclea:  and  in  part  pertiapsto  the  care- 


F^8.    See  Carica. 

Fig-wort.    See  Ficatim. 

FiLAOo.  Cud  or  cotton-weed;  an  as- 
tringent 

FILAMENT.  {Filamentumf  from  fi- 
lurnt  a  thread.)    A  term  applied  in  anato- 


k******  ^  nursea,— Of  the  three  anglea  of  my  to  a  small  thread-like  portion  adhenng 
the  bone,  that  which  ib  *umei)  towurds  the  to  any  part,  and  frequently  synonymous 
^bia  It  the  most  prominent,  and  serves  for   with  fibre.    Sec -FV'ftre-     ^^^^i^ 
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FtsuLmc.  ^(From  fibum^  a  t|bMid,  be- 
cause it  resembleB  a  ftring.)  The  Ihoium 
ofthep^nis. 

FiuTUM.  (From /luia,  a  thread;  named 
from  its  strii^-like  appeaniice.)  The  fhe- 
nomof  the  tongue. 

FiLfcvLA.  (DHb.  of /fix;  fern ;  a  small 
tort  of  fern ;  also  from  fihm^  a  thread, 
which  it  resembles.)  Common  maiden-hair. 
See  JitSamhum  capiUut  VenerU, 

FILIPBNDULA.  (Prom//ffm,  a  thread, 
and  pendeo,  to  hane;  so  named  because 
the  numerous  bulbs  of  its  roots  hattf  ,  as 
it  were,  by  small  threads.)  Saxifstga 
rubra,  Drop  irort  The  root  of  this  plant, 
Spirita  JUifmdula  i  foSU  fetmatii^  tolMU 
unifomubut  mrroHt,  caule  herbaceo,  foribiu 
^or^mb^Mti  of  limiKUs,  possesses  adstrin- 
seni,  and  it  is  said  lithontriptic  virtues.  It 
IS  seldom  used  in  the  practice  orthe  pre- 
sent day. 

FiLiFBVDtrLA  A^VATicA.  Watcr-drop- 
wort.      * 

Fnius  AVTtf  FATBBv.  Any  plant  whose 
flower  comes  out  befbre  the  leaf,  as  colls- 
ibot 

FlUX.  (From  JUum^  a  thread;  so 
called  from  its  being  cut,  as  it  were,  in 
slender  portions,  like  threads)  Ptirit* 
BUmcnon  Oribam.  Lonefutu.  Male  po- 
Ijrpody,  or  fern.  PotvpoJium  JlUx  nuu  of 
Linnxus.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  lately 
been  greatly  celebrated  for  its  efiects  upon 
the  tmnia  otcuRt  tuperfidaSbut,  or  broad 
tape-worm.  Madame  Noufer  acquired  great 
celebrity  by  employing  it  as  a  specific. 
This  secret  was  thought  of  such  importance 
by  some  of  the  principal  physicians  at  Pa- 
ns, who  were  deputea  to  mike  a  complete 
trial  of  its  efficacy,  that  it  was  purcliased 
by  the  French  king,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  his  order.  The  method  of  cure  is 
the  following:— after  the  patient  has  been 
prepared  by  an  emollient  glyster,  and  a  sup- 
per of  panada,  with  butter  and  salt,  he  is 
directea  to  take  in  the  morning,  while  in 
bed,  a  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  the 
powdered  root  of  the  male  fern.  The  pow- 
der  roust  be  washed  down  with  a  draught  of 
water,  and,  two  hours  af\er,  a  strong  ca- 
thartic, composed  of  calomel  and  scammo- 
Hy/  is  to  be  given,  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  If  this  does  not 
operate  in  due  time,  it  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  dose  of  purging  salts,  and  if  the  worm  be 
not  expelled  m  a  few  hours,  this  process  is 
to  be  repeated  at  pro|)er  intervals.  Of  the 
success  of  this,  or  a  similar  mode  of  treat- 
ment, in  cases  of  txnia,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  many  proofs  in  this  countrv  afford 
sufficient  testimony ;  but  whether  the  fern- 
root  or  the  strong  cathartic  is  the  principal 
agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  worm,  may 
i3mit  of  a  question  ;  and  the  latter  opinion. 
Dr.  Woodvite  believes,  is  the  more  gene- 
fi^ly  adopted  by  physicians.  It  appears, 
however,  fW>m  some  experhnents  made  hi 
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Ckrmany,  that  the  tamia  has,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  expelled  by  the  repeated  ex- 
hibition of  the  root,  without  the  Msist|aice 
of  any  purgative. 

Fnix  ACTTLEATA.  Spcar-pointed  fem.  The 
Po^fpodhim  aeukatum  of  limiKUs. 

FILIX  FiEMINA.  The  female  fem. 
The  plant  which  is  thus  called,  in  the  phar- 
macopeias, is  not  ik^Po^fpodhmJiUacf^ 
ndna^  but  the  PterU  aquUhun  /rondibtm 
tupradccmpoM^t  yWtb&t  piimaii$,  pinmU 
ianceolatu^  inJhiU  pumati/idi;  wpetUrihm 
miam^twofLinnxus.  The  root  is  esteemed 
as  an  anthelmentic,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
as  efficacious  in  the  destroying  the  tape- 
worm as  the  root  of  the  male  &n. 

Fiux  noRiDA.  The  Otmmda  re^^ 
of  Linmeus.  The  flowering  fern.  Emmen*- 
gogue. 

Fiux  Mas.   SeeFiUx. 

FILTRATION.  (^Filtraiio  *  firom  Ml* 
fnrai,  a  strainer.)  A  method  of  rendering 
fluids  clear,  by  passing  them  through  a  po- 
rous solid,  as  tne  filtering  stone,  compact 
close  linen,  woollen  cloths,  or  porous  paper, 
which  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
a  lining  to  a  ftmnel,  or  other  such  vend. 
Filtration  is  also  performed  on  a  principte 
somewhat  diflereot,  as  by  inunersing  one 
end  of  a  porous  substance,  as  a  piece  of 
list,  skain  of  cotton,  or  slip  of  thick  pa- 
per, or  other  such  substance,  moistened  in 
its  whole  lenrth  in  the  fluid,  and  allowing 
the  other  end  of  it  to  hang  down,  over  the 
outside  of  the  vessel.  The  fluid  in  this  de- 
pending part  drains  out  by  its  own  gravity, 
and  is  supplied  by  capillary  attraction  from 
the  pjrtion  next  within  the  vessel,  which  it 
supplied  in  the  same  manner  from  the  sur- 
fiM^e  of  the  fluid,  till  the  whole  passes  over, 
unless  too  deep,  the  list,  &c.  appearing  to 
act  as  syphons. 

FILTRUM.  A  filter,  straining  or  filtring 
instrument. 

FiLux  ARsxviciLK.  CorTOsive  subli- 
mate. 

FIMBRIiE.  ( ^tuatijimbria  /  from  /Saw, 
the  extremity.)  The  extremities  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.    See  Uterus, 

Finckle.  See  FmucfJum. 

Fine  leaved  water  hemlock.  See  F^enicu^ 
lum  aquaticum. 

Finochio,  The  Italian  name  of  the  sweet 
a2orian  fennel. 

Fir-tree.    See  ^biea. 

Fir,baUamqfGilead.   See  Bal$amea, 

Fhr,  Canada.    See  MaUamum  Canadente. 

Fir,  Norway  spruce.  See  Pinus  abiee. 

Fir,  Scotch.   Sec  Pinuo  otflvettrio. 

Fir,  rilver.    See  Pinutpicea. 

FIR&  fyfdo.  A  very  simple  and  ac- 
tive element,  the  principal  agent  in  nature 
to  balance  the  power  and  natural  effect  of 
attraction.  The  most  useful  accepution  of 
the  word  fire  comprehends  Mat  and  ii^ht. 
There  have  been  several  theories  proposed 
nspecting  fire,  «>ttti^,?n^5tj;f)gipne. 
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rally  received.  It  is  therelure»  at  preteut* 
only  known  by  Us  efTectg,  namely,  lighi, 
beat,  rarefaction.    See  Caloric  und  JJ^hi, 

FiBiusiuM  )iiirKitu.ii;M.    Autimony. 

Fiih'glue,    Sec  IchtkyocaUa. 

FISSURA  MAGNA  SYLVII  The  anU- 
tenor  and  middle  lobes  ot  the  cerebrum 
on  each  side  are  paritd  by  a  deep  narrow 
sulcus,  which  ascend:*  obliquely  backwarcb 
from  the  tempo r«d  ala  ot  the  os  sphenoides* 
to  near  the  middle  of  the  os  parietale,  and 
this  sulcus  is  thus  called. 

FISSCBB.  Pittura.  That  species  of  frac- 
ture  in  which  the  bone  is  bht,  but  not  com- 
pletely divided. 

FUtic-nut.   See  PUtachio-nut. 

FISTULA.  {Quasi  fuwla  ;  from  /undo, 
to  pour  out ;  or  from  its  simiUiity  to  a  pipe, 
or  reed.)  EUgii  morbus,  A  term  in  sur- 
gery, applied  to  a  lonjg^  and  sinuotis  ulcer 
that  has  a  narrow  opening,  and  which  some- 
times leads  to  a  larger  cavity  ;  and  has  no 
disposition  to  heal.  No  technical  term  has 
been  more  misapplied  ;  and  no  mis4nter- 
terpretation  of  a  word  has  had  worse  influ- 
ence in  practice  tlian  this.  Many  simple 
healthy  abscesses,  with  small  openings, 
have  too  often  been  called /*^«iw*  ,•  and, 
the  treatment  pursued  has  in  reality  at  last 
rendered  them  so,  and  been  the  only  rea- 
son of  iTieir  not  having  healed. 

FisTu  LABIA.  (From  Jistula,  a  pipe  ;  so 
called  because  its  stalk  is  hollow.)  A  name 
lor  stavesacre. 

Five-teaved  gratf*    See  Fmtaphj/Uunu 

Fixed  air.   See  Carbwiic  add* 

FIXED  BODIES.  Chymists  give  this 
name  to  those  tubdtances,  which  cannot  be 
caused  to  puss  by  a  strong  rarefaction  from 
the  liquid  state  to  that  of  an  elastic  fluid. 

/Yof ,  nveet.    See  Calatnut  aromaticut. 

^^^t  yellvw  -water.    See  Ii^  palustris. 

Flammula.  (Dim.  of  Jiamma,  a  fire, 
named  from  the  burning  pungency  of  its 
taste.)  Surrecta  alba.  Small  water  crow- 
foot, or  spear- wort.  The  roots  and  leaves 
of  this  common  plant,  JRanuncului  flammu' 
ia  ;  foUit  ovatit-lanceolatia,  petioUuit,  caule 
declinato  of  Linnxus  ;  taste  very  acrid  and 
hot,  and,  when  taken  in  a  small  quantity, 
produce  vomiting,  spasms  of  the  stomach, 
and  delirium.  Applied  externally,  they 
vesicate  the  skin.  The  best  antidote,  after 
clearing  the  stomach,  is  cold  water  acidu- 
lated with  lemon-juice,  and  then  mucila- 
ginous drinks 

Flammula  jotis.  Flammula  Jovitf  so 
called  from  the  burning  pungency  of  its 
taste.)  Upright  virgin's  bower.  Cletnatit 
pecta  s  foUit  pirmatit,  foUoHo  ovato  Umceola^ 
tit  ttuegerrimitf  caule  erecto,  Jhribtu  penta* 
PetoMs  teirapetaiisgue  of  Linnaeus.  More 
prAi.*es  have  been  bestowed  npon  the  vir- 
tue which  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said 
to  p088eH8,  when  exhibited  internally,  as  an 
tntivenereal,  by  foreign  physicians,  than 
Its  trials  in  tlus  couxUiy  can  justify.    The 


F|^ 

powdered  Ictives  nee  sc^Mtknea  j^^Uiedex' 
tenally  to  ulcers,  as  an  escharotic 

FLATULENT.    Windy. 

Flax-leaved  daphne.    Sec  Thym^a, 

FlaXf  purging.    See  Linum  Catkurticum* 

Flax,  opurge.    See  Th/metea. 

FleavfOTL    8te  Fivdium. 

Flxvxjt.  (From  Jecio,  to  incline  down- 
wards.) /^iiMTL  Atumotirahout  the  ancles. 

Flbrksiit.   Ggut. 

FLEXOR.  The  name  of  several  rousdes, 
whose  office  it  is  to  hend  parts  into  which 
they'are  inserted. 

Fkx9r  acceotorhto  digitorum  fiedio.  See 
Flexor  longtu  digitorum  pfdie. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  DIGITORUM  PE- 
DIS, PERFORATUS,  SUBLL\ilS.  Flexor 
brevit  dtgitorum  pedis  perforaiuo  of  Alhi- 
nus.  Flexor  brevis  of  Douglas.  FUxor 
^gitorum  brevis,  dve  perforanut  pedis  of 
Winslow.  Perjoratus  seujlexor  aeamS  ifi- 
temodU  digitorum  pe<&s  of  Cowper,  and 
calcano  svs  phalangettien  commun,  of  Dumas. 
A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  situated  on  the 
foot  It  arises  by  a  nairow,  tendinous,  and 
fleshy  beginnmg,  from  the  inferior  pro- 
tuberance of  the  oscalcis.  It  likewise  de- 
rives many  of  its  fleshy  fibres  from  the  ad- 
jacent aponeurosis,  and  soon  forms  a  thick 
belly,  which  divides  into  four  pNortions. 
Each  of  these  portions  terminates  in  a  flal 
tendon,  the  fibres  of  which  decussate,  to 
aflbrd  a  passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  long 
flexor,  and  aAerwards  re-aniting,  are  in- 
serted into  the  second  phalanx  of  eitch  of 
the  four  lesser  toes.  This  muscle  serves  to 
bend  the  second  joint  of  the  toes. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  MINIMI  DIGITI 
PEDIS.  ■  Parathenar  minor  of  Winslow. 
This  little  muscle  is  situated  along  the  in- 
ferior surface  and  outer  edge  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  little  toe.  It  arises  ten- 
dmous  from  the  basis  of  that  bone,  and 
from  the  ligaments  that  connect  it  to  tlie  os 
cuboides.  It  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  ad- 
heres almost  the  whole  length  of  the  meta;- 
tarsal  bone,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
which  it  forms  a  small  tendon,  that  is  in- 
serted into  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  tlie 
little  toe«    Its  use  is  to  bend  the  little  toe. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  POLLICIS  MAN  US. 
Flexor  secundi  intemodU  ot  Douglas.  The- 
nar of  Winslow.  Flexor  prind  et  secundi 
ossiapolUcis  ot  Cowper,  and  Carpophalangi- 
nin  du  pouce  of  Dtunas.  This  mui>cle  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions  by  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  Tjie  outermost 
portion  arises  tenoinous  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  os  trapezoides  and  internal  an- 
ntdar  ligament.  The  second,  or  innermost, 
and  thickest  portion,  arises  from  the  same 
bone,  and  likewise  from  the  ob  magnum, 
and  OS  cuneiforme.  Both  these  portions 
are  inserted  tendinous  into  the  sesamoid 
bones  of  the  thumb.  The  use  of  this  muscle 
is  to  ber.d  the  second  joint  of  the  thtunb. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  POLUCIS  FE* 
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DiS.,  IUj^9r  kmii  of  I>ott|dM«  fhxn 
6revi9  pollicis  of  Cowper,  and  Tarn-pho' 
langien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  great  toe,  that  bends  the  first  joint  of 
the  great  toe.  It  is  situated  upon  the  me- 
tatarsal bone  of  the  £^eat  toe,  arises  ten- 
dinous from  the  under  and  interior  part  of 
the  OS  calcis,  and  from  the  under  part  of 
the  OS  cuneiforme  externum.  It  soon  be- 
comes fleshy,  snd  divisible  into  two  por- 
tions, which  do  not  separate  frpm  each 
other  till  they  have  reached  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  liietatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe,  where  they  become  tendinous, 
and  then  the  innermost  portion  unites  with 
the  tendon  of  the  abductor,  and  the  outer- 
most with  that  of  the  abductor  pollicis. 
They  adhere  to  tlie  external  os  sesamoide- 
um,  and  are  finally  inserted  into  the  root  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe.  These  two 
portions,  by  their  separation,  ^rm  a 
groove,  in  which  passes  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis. 

FLEXOR  CARPI  RADIAUS.  Radio- 
Us  intemus  of  Albiiius  and  Winslow,  and 
EpUtochlo-metacarpien  of  Dumas*  Tliis  is  a 
long  thin  muscle,  situated  obliquely  at  the 
inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  be- 
tween the  palmaris  longus  and  the  prona- 
tor teres.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  ia- 
ner  condvle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  by 
many  flesh)r  fibres,  from  the  adjacent  ten- 
dinous fascia.  It  descends  along  the  infe- 
rior edge  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  long,  flat,  and  thin  tendon,  which 
afterwards  becomes  narrower  and  thicker, 
and,  afler  passing  under  the  intemul  annu- 
lar ligament,  in  a  groove  distinct  from  the 
other  tendons  of  the  wrist,  it  spreads 
wider  again,  and  is  inserted  hito  tlie  fore 
jmd  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that 
sustains  the  fore-finger.  It  serves  to  bend 
the  hand,  and  its  oblique  direction  may 
likewise  enable  it  to  assist  in  its  pronation. 

FLEXOR  CARPI  ULNARIS.  Utna- 
fit  intemui  of  Winslow  and  Albinus.  Epi- 
trochH'CHbitoH:arpien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  cubit  or  fore-arm,  thut  as- 
suits  the  former  in  bending  the  arm.  It 
arises  tendinous  from  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  OS  humeri,  and,  by  a  nmall  flesbv  ori- 
gin, .from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  olecra- 
non. Between  these  two  portions,  we  find 
the  ulnar  nerve  passing  to  the  fure-arm. 
Some  of  its  fibres  arise  likewise  from  the 
tendinous  fiiscia  that  covers  the  muscles  of 
the  fore-arm.  In  its  descent,  it  soon  be- 
comes tendinous,  but  its  fle&hy  fibres  do  not 
entirely  disappear  till  it  has  reached  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  where  its  ten- 
don spreads  a  little,  and,  afler  sending  off 
a  few  fibres  to  the  external  and  Internal 
and  annular  ligaments,  is  inserted  into  the 
Of  pisiforme. 

FLEXOR  LONGUS  DIGITORUM  PE- 
DIS, PROFUNDUS,  PERFtjRANS.  Per- 
Perfvrmi  ku  fexwr  prrfundiu  of  Douglas, 
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Fkxvr  difUonm  Uf^yu*,  the  p^rfiroMi  pedis , 
^ndperforans  teufexor  tertU  itUtmodU  digi* 
torum  pedis  of  Cowper,  and  Tibio  phaimu' 
gettien  of  Dumas.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
toes,  situated  along  the  posterior  part  and 
inner  side  of  the  leg.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  back  part  of  the  tibia,  and,  after  run- 
ning down  to  the  internal  ankle,  its  tendoo 
passes  under  a  kind  of  aimular  lijg^amenty 
and  then  through  a  sinuosity  at  the  inside  of 
the  08  calcis.  Soon  afler  this  it  receives  a 
small  tendon  from  the  flexor  longus  pollicia 
pedis,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  foot  it 
divides  into  four  tendons,  which  pass 
through  the  slits  of  the  flexor  brevis  dig!- 
torum  pedis,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  01  the  last  bone  of  all  the  lesser  toes* 
About  the  middle  of  the  foot,  this  masde 
unites  with  a  fleshy  portion,  which,  fron 
the  name  of  its  first  describer,  has  been 
ustially  called  wiassa  earnea  JacoU  SyMi  :  it 
is  also  termed  Flexor  accessarius  digitoruM 
tedit.  This  appendage  arises  by  a  thin 
neshy  orignn,  from  most  part  of  the  sinu- 
osity of  the  OS  calcis,  asid  likewise  by  a 
thin  tendinous  beginning  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  external  tubercle  of  that  bone ; 
It  soon  becomes  all  fleshvi  and  unites  to  the 
long  flexor  just  before  it  divides  into  its  four 
tendons.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend 
the  last  joint  of  the  toes. 

FLEXOR  LONGUS  POLUOIS  MA- 
NUS.  Flexor  hnguf  toUids  of  Albinus, 
Flexor  tertii  internodU  of  Douglas.  Flexor 
tertH  intempdU  sive  Umgissimus  pollicis  of 
Cowper,  and  radio-phaUmgettien  du  pouce  of 
Dumas.  Th'u  muscle  is  ptaced  at  the  side 
of  the  flexor  longus  di^iiorum  pedu,  pro- 
fundus^  perforans,  and  is  covered  by  the 
cxtensores  carpi  radiales.  It  arises  fleshy 
fh)m  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius^ 
immediately  below  the  insertion  of  the  bi- 
ceps, and  is  continued  down  along  the  ob> 
l^ue  rid^,  which  serves  for  the  inseitioo 
of^the  supinator  brevb,  as  far  as  the  prona- 
tor quadratua.  Some  of  its  fibres  spring 
likewise  from  the  neighbouring  edge  of  the 
interosseous  ligament  Us  tendon  passes 
under  the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  and  after  running  along  the  inner  sur- 
fiice  of  th^  first  bone  of  the  thumb,  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  last 
joint  of  the  thumb,  being  bound  down  in 
Its  way  by  the  ligamentous  ^pansion  that 
is  sp'-ead  over  the  second  bone.  Jn  some 
subjects  We  find  a  tendinous  portion  arising 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  tiie  os  humeri, 
and  forming  a  fleshy  slip  that  commonly 
terminates  near  the  upper  part  of  tlie  ori- 
gin of  this  muscle  from  tlie  radius.  The 
use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  last  joint 
of  the  thumb. 

FLEXOR  LONGUS  POLUCIS  FflDIS. 
This  muscle  is  situated  along  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  leg.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  a  little  below  the  head  of 
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the  fibula,  and  its  fibres  continue  to  adhete  Cow^er,   DouglM,*  and   Wtndsv,  it  br 

to  that  bone  almost  to  its  extpemity.    A  Albinus  and   otbera  named    iubkmis,    it 

little  above  the  heel  it  terminates  in  a  round  has  gotten  the  name  of  peHontoa  from  iU 

^ndoi^  whi€b»  afer  passing  in  a  groove  tendons  being  perforated  by  thoae  o^  m- 

fcrm'^d  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  astraga-  other  fiexor  mnacl^  of  the  finger,  called  the 

lus,  a  d  internal  and  lateral  part  of  the  os  per/orans.    They  who  give  it  the  appelb^ 

calcis,  n  which  it  is  secured  hj  an  annular  tion  of  wbUmit,  consider  its  situatiori  with 

ligament,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  last  respect  to  the  Utter,  and  which,  mstead 

bone  of  the  great  toe,  which  it  serves  to  of  pafarant,  they  name  petftmdua.    It  is  a 

^nd-     _      ^  long  muscle,  situated  moat  oommonlv  at 

PLEXOR   OSSIS   METACARPI  POL-  the  anterior  and  inner  part   of  the  fore- 

LICIS  :     Seu    opponent  polUdt  of  Innes.  arm,  between  the  palman&ioogtia  and  the 

Opponent  poBidtmanut  of  Aibuiua.    Flexor  flexor  carpi  uhHaris;  but,  in  some  subjects 

primi  intemodii  of   Douglas.      Antiihenar  we  find  it  placed  under  the  former  of  these 

tifoe  temi-interoueut  polHdt  of  "Wmsiow,  %nd  muscles,  between  the  flexor  caipi  ulnaris 

earpo-phalangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.    Tliis  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialia.     It  arises^ 

muscle  is  situated  under  the  abductor,  bre-  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inner  con* 

vis  pollicis,  which  it  resembles  in  its  shape,  dyle  of  the  os  humeri,  fitmi  the  inner  edge 

It  arises  t-ndinous  and  fleshy  from  the  os  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  iilna,  and 

scaphoides,  and  from  the  anterior  and  inner  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  radius 

part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament.    It  down  to  near  the  insertion  of  the  pronator 

"  '—^-^  ♦^j:--. J  ii^-u..  .. —  .u_  ^,^     ^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^  middle  of  the 

fi>r?-arm,  its  fleshy  belly  divides  into  four 
portions,  wbic^  degenerate  into  as  many 
round  tendons,  that  pass  all  together  under 
the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist, 
after  which  they  separate  from  each  other, 
become  thinner  and  flatter,  and  runninr 


IS  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the 
under  and  anterior  part  of  the  first  bone 
of  the  thumb.  It  serves  to  turn  the  first 
bone  of  the  thumb  upon  its  axis,  and  at  the 
aame  time  to  bring  it  inwards,  opposite  to 
the  other  fingers. 

FLEXOR  PARVUS   MINIMI  DIGITI. 
Abductor  minimi   digiH,    Hypothenar  Bio*    along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  und^  the  ap^ 
Itrni    of  ^Douglas.        Hypothenar    tnininU    neurosis  palmaris,  are  inserted  into  the  up. 


digiti  of  Winslow,  'and  teoond-carpo 
phalangien  dk  feHt  doijt  of  Dumas.  The 
situation  of  this  muscle  is  along  the  inner 
surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  horn 
the  hook*like  process  of  the  unciform  bonf, 


per  part  of  the  second  bone  of  each  finger. 
Previous  to  this  insertion,  however,  the 
fibres  of  each  tendon  decussate  near  the 
extremity  of  the  first  bone,  so  as  to  aflbrd 
a  passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  perfbrans. 
Of  these  four  tendons,  that  of  the  middle 


and  likewise  from  the  anterior  suriace  of   finger  b  the  largest,  that  of  the  fore-finger 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  annular  ligament    the  next  in  size,  and  that  of  tlie  little-finirer 


It  terininates  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  abductor  minimi 
digiti,  and  inserted  into  the  inner  and  an- 
lerior  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  first  bone 
of  the  little  finger.  It  serves  to  bend  the 
little  finger,  and  likewise  to  assist  the  ab- 
ductor. 

FLEXOR  PROFUNDUS  PERFO- 
RANS.  Prqfundut  of  Albinus.  Perfo^ 
rant  af  Douglas.  Perforant  vtdgo  profim' 
dut  of  Winstow.      Flexor  tertU  intemodii 


the  smallest.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
bend  the  second  joint  of  the  fingers. 

Flexor  terdi  intemodii.  See  Jiexor  Ion- 
gtiM  polticit  manut. 

Flobbs  bekzoss.    See  Benzoic  add. 

Flobes  MABTiAxts.  See  Femm  ammO' 
fdattsm, 

Flobks  saus  AXMOiriAci.     See  Carbonat 


Flobbs  svlfhubis.    See  Sulphur, 
Flobbs   suiphubis    ioti.     When  sub» 


Sgitorum  manut,  yel  perforatut  manut  of    limed  sulphur  is  boiled  and  washed  in  wa- 


Cowper,  and  cubito-phalangettien  con^mun, 
of  Dumas.  This  muscle  is  situated  on  the 
fore-arm,  immediately  under  the  perfora- 
tus,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  shape. 
It  arises  fleshy  from  the  external  side,  and 
upper  part  of  the  ulna,  for  some  way  down- 
wards, and  from  a  lai^  portion  of  the  in- 
terosseous ligament.  It  splits  into  fi>ur 
tendons  a  little  before  it  passes  under  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  these 
pass  throu^  the  slits  in  the  t^ndoi^s  of  the 
flexor  sublimis,  to  be  inserted  into  the  fore 
and  upper  part  of  the  third  or  last  bone 
of  all  the  four  fingers,  the  joint  of  which 
they  bend; 


ter,  it  forms  the  Jloret  tidpkurit  Ioti  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Analogous  to  this  prepa- 
ration is  tlic  tu^thur  pradpUatumf  they 
possess  eccoprotic,  diaphoretic,  and  antip- 
sorical  virtues,  and  are  administered  in  ob- 
stipation, where  there  are  piles,  colics  pic 
tonum,  worm  cases,  to  diminish  salivations, 
&c. 

Flowebs.    A  term  formeriy  employed 

by  chymists  to  the  fine  parts  which  are 

sublimated   from  certain  bodies,  as   the 

flowers  of  benjamin,  sulphur,  zinc,  Sec.  - 

I^ower^'luce.    See  Ji'it  nottrat, 

Flovert  ^  Benjamn.    See  Benzoic  add, 

FLU  AT.    A  salt  formed  by  the  fluoric 

acid,  combined  with  different  bases :  thus, 


FLEXOR   SUBLIMIS   PERFORATUS.    

This  muscle»  whieh  is  the  perfiratuo  of  Jluat  of  alumin,  JIttat  of  amn^nia,  kc. 
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FLUCTUATION.  A  Ittm  fued  liy  sur-  ments  hanre  yet  been  made  by  which  it  can 
feoiis,  to  expre^  the  unduktioiis  of  a  fluid ;  be  exnuMted.  It  is  merely  from  g^enersl  bi. 
tbias,  when  po*  is  formed  m  an  abscess^or  ference,  that  we  may  comecture  it  to  coo. 
when  water  acctumilates  to  the  abdomen.  If  siat  of  ajumple  acidifiable  baaia  united  to 
the abaceaa  orabdomen  be  lightly  pressed   oxygen. 

whh  the  fingers,  the  motion  of  fluctuatiaD       Tbb  add  is  to  be  obtained  by  putting 
nay  be  distinctly  felt  one  part  of  finely  puhrerized  fluate  of  lime 

'  FtueUiiu    See  Elaiine.  into aleaden  or  tm  retort,  and  pouring  upon 

FLUID.  A  flmd  is  that«  the  constituent  it  two  parts  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid, 
principlea  of  whicn  so  little  attract  each>  Lute  the  retort  to  a  receiver  of  the  same 
other,  that,  when  poured  out,  it  drops  metal,  contafaiing  one  part  of  water,  and 
guiMtm,  and  adapta  itself,  in  eveiy  re-  apply  a  gentle  heat.  Tne  fluoric  add  gas, 
spect,  to  the  form  of  the  vessel  contain-   disennged.  will  be  absorbed  by  the  water, 

and  form  liquid  fluoiic^  add,  which  must 
be  kept  in  well  closed  leaden  or  tin  bot- 
tles, or  phials,  coated  within  with  wax  or 
yamish. 

The  distinguishing  property  of  fluoric 


mgit. 

pit 


LUIDS  OF  THE  BODY.  This  term 
is  often  applied  to  the'  blood,  and  other  hU- 
aours  of  which  the  body  is  composed*  The 
diyingofany  partof  the  human  bodyde- 

BionstraAest  that  by  far  the  greater  part  acid  is,  its  power  ordkso'iving  and  vola- 

consiita  of  fluid.    The  quanti]^  of  fluid  in  tilizing  silex.    Its  odour  resembles  muri- 

f  man  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  atic  acid.     On  being  exposed  to  a  moist 

weight,  is  estimated  at  one  hunioied  and  atmospherk  air,  it  emits  white  fumes.    Its 

thirty.five  pounds.    The  fluids  of  the  hh-  sction  upon  all  the  inflammable  substances 

nan  bodjr  are  divided  into,  1.*  Crude,  or  is  very  feeble  {  it  does  not  aflTord  oxygen 

those  which  have  not  yet  entirely  put  on  to  them.     It  has  no  action  upon  most  of 

the  animal  nature,  as  the  chyme  andchjde.  the  metals,  but  it  dissolves  many  of  their 

8.  San^^Mbiemu  i  to   this  ia  referred  the  o^ds. 

blood,  or  the  cruor  of  the  blood.    3.  Lifiiu  Fluoric  add,  united  to  different  bases, 

pkaiic,  which  'are  those  of  the  lymphatic  forms  saline  compounds  called  wlvatb, 

vessels,  and  the  nutritious  jelly.    4.  Se-  FLUORIC  ACID  GAS.    The  most  re- 

ereiedf  to  this  head  are  refemd  all  those  markable  property  of  this  gas  is,  its  power 

separated  fkmi  the  blood,  which  are  very  of  dissolving  silex,  and  keeping  it  suspend- 

numerous.    5.  Excrementiliou$,  which  are  ed  in  the  gazeoua  state;  it  therefore  dis- 

eliminated  from  the  body,  as  the  alvine  fx*  solves  glaas,  crysuls,  and  various  predous 

ces,  urine,  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  per-  stones.    Ii  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air. 


sparable  matter. 

'  The  secreted  humours  are  divided  into, 
1.  Lacteal,  which  are  white ;  as  the  milk, 
juice  of  the  prosUte  and  thymus  glands.  2. 
Aguectu,  as  ttie  aqueoua  humour  of  the  eye. 


It  does  not  maintain  combustion,  nor  can 
animals  breathe  it.  It  is  absorbed  by  wa- 
ter, and  forms  with  it  liquid  fluoric  acid. 
It  has  a  penetrating  odour,  approaching 
nearly  to  that  of  muriatic   acid  gas.    u 


3.  Muceue,  as  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils  and  corrodea  animal   and  vegetable  matters, 

prims  viae.    4.  Mnamnaut,  as  the  serum  of  Vxf^X  has  no   effect   upon  it.     It  emits 

the  blood.    5.  Oleeue,  as  the  oil  of  the  adi-  white  fumes,  in  contact  with  moist  atmo- 

poae  membrane.    6.  BiUmu,  as  the  bile  and  spheric  air.    It  is  very  sour,  and  therefore 

waxof  the  ears.  reddens  blue  vegetable  colours.    It  pre- 

The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are  also  cipitates  lime-water.      With  anunonia  it 

divided  from  their  motion  into,  1.  drailo'  unites  and  forms  a  concrete  body.    It  has 

Ung,  which  continually  circulate  in  the  ves-  no  action .  upon  platina,  gold,  silver  mercu- 

aeu.    3.  CMvnonnu,  which  circulate  with  r^,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  dckd,  and 

a  slow  motion,  as  ihe  oil  of  the  adipose  bismuth ;  but  it  attacks  iron,  arsenic,  and 


membrane  and  male  semen.  3.  StagnanU 
which  remain  for  a  certain  time  in  any  re- 
ceptacle, as  cystic  bile,  urine,  and  the  alvine 
fscea. 

Fi^uoB  ALB  us.    The  Ltworrhma. 

FLUOR  SPAR.    Vitreous  spar.     Spar. 


manganese. 

Method  of  obtaining  Fhioric  Add  Oae, 
1.  Pluonc  acid  gas  may  be  obtained  by 
decomposing  fluate  of  lime  (Derbyshire 
spar)  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
For  that  purpose,  put  one  part  of  pow- 


Tf  flour.  Derbyshire  spar.  A  species  of  dered  fluate  of  lime  into  a  leaden  or  tin 
salt  which  abounda  in  nature,  formed  bv  retort,  and  pour  over  it  two  or  three  parts 
the  combination  of  the  fluoric  acid  with,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A  violent 
lime.    It  is  called  spar,  because  it  has  the    action  takes  place  inatantly,  and  fluoric 


sparry  form  and  fracture ;  fluor,  because 
it  melts  very  readily  i  and  vitreous,  be- 
cauae  it  ban  the  amiearance  of  glass,  and 
may  be  fused  into  ^asa  of  no  eontemptible 
^)pearanee. 

FLUORIC  ACID.    The  acidifiable  base 
of  fluoric  acid  IB  unknown  i  fbrnoexperi- 


acid  gas  is  extricated,  which  must  be  col- 
lected over  mercury,  either  in  a  leaden  or 
tin  vessel,  or  in  a  glass  receiver,  covered 
within  with  a  thick  coat  of  varnish  and 
wax.  When  no  more  gas  is  produced 
spontaneously,  the  action  of  the  add  must 
be  aidflted  by  a  gentle  heat.  ^^^ ,  ^ 
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Flaate  of  lime  conttttt  of  flttoriq  acid«  Tamtetrtrm  'itNti-uofcm.    Frertdi  ttt. 

united  to  lime ;  on  adding  tulphuric  acid,  war* 

in  the  above  procea§  a  de^mposition  tiJces  risiticuLUM  rtrtOAas.    Flhmeuktm  j'ctv 

pkoe.  The  snlpharic  acid  baring  a  j^reater  matdcttm,    Jlfanukruni.    Oommon   feim^ 

attraction  for  the  lime  than  the  fluoric  acid,  or  fAickeL     A  variety  of  the  Jkiethnm 

unites  to  it  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  dis-  fmnicuhm.    Set;  Fmmculum  dUke. 

engaging  at  the  same  time  the  fluoric  acid,  Fsvum  cakxloiiitv.  .  See  /wlct*  4dih- 

which  tu^es  the  gazeous  sute  at  the  instant  raiuf. 

of  its  eztricattonj  and  appears  under  the  Fovmc    objbcuii.     (Fmnum,  hay,  and 

fnm  of  fluoric  acid  gas.  fntau^    belonging  to    Greece ;    because, 

%  Fluoric  acid  ras  may  likewise  be  ob-  m  Greece,  it  grew  in   the  meadows,  Kke 

tained  from  liquid  fluoric  atid,  by  beat.  hay.)     Bucera*.     jEgocertu*     Fenugredr. 

Fhac.    This  word  is  mostly   employed  Tyi^mtUa  fitmm  j^ttcum  of  linnaeos,  tept^- 


for  (h/tenieria  Mt^mnea. 

FLUXION.  A  term  mostly  applied 
by  chyroists,  to  signify  the  change  of  me- 
tals, or  other  bodies,  from  the  solid  into 
the  fluid  state,  by  the  application  of  heat. 
SeeFuMon. 

Fly,  Spanuh.    See  Vantharit, 

FociLB  Mijvs.     The  ulnn  aiKl  the   ra 


mimbut  tetnlibua  ttrictU  crecthucuHt  subfid* 
eaHt  cLCuminatit^  covle  erecto,  A  native  of 
Montpelier.  The  seeds  are  brought  to  uf 
from  the  southern  parts  of  France  and  Ger- 
many; they  have  a  strong  dt*»agreeable 
smell,  and  an  unctuous  farinaceous  taste, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  bitterness.  They 
are  esteemed  as  assisting  the  formation  of 


dius  are  occasionally  denominated  by  the  pi|8,  in  inflammatory  tumours ;  and  the 
barbarous  appellations  of  focile  maiuA  and  meal,  with  that  intention,  is  made  mto  a 
minus  ;  tite  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  leg  nt   poultice  with  mtllc 


also  so  called. 

Focus.    A  lobe  of  the  liver. 

FoDma.  (Fromybd^,  to  di^.)  A  quar- 
ry.   The  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

FfBiricrLATnM  iieirirx.  A  name  for 
sassafras. 

FOBNIGULUM.      {Quad  fmnum   oculo- 


F(B2ruM  sTLVKSTaa.    Wild  fenugreek, 
FcBTABVLUM.    (pTom  fatco,  \o  becomo 
putrid.)    An  encysted  ali^cess,  or  fbui  ul- 
cer. 

FCETUS.  (From  feo,  to  bring  forth, 
according  to  Vossius.)  FJncyema.  Epigmion. 
The  child  enclosed  in  the  uterus  bf  its  mo- 


rtmi,  the  hay  or  herb  good  for  the  sirht ;  ther,  is  called  a  foetus  from  the  fifth  month 

so  called  because  it  is  thought  goodfbr  aflerpregfnancy  until  the  time  of  its  births 

the  eyes.)    Fennel.  The  internal  parts  peculiar  to  the  foetus, 

FoBiricTLuw    AauATicvM.       WstcT  feu-  are  the  thymus  gland,  canalis  venosus,  ca- 

nel.     Fine-leaved   water  hemlock.      The  nalis  arteriosus,   foramen  ovale,   and  the 

pbmt  which  bears  this  name  in  th^  pharma-  membrana  pupillaris.    Besides  these   pe- 

copceiaa   is   the   PheUandrium  aguaticum  t  culiarities,  there  are  other  circumstances 

fikontm  nanificatiwibut  divaricitti*  of  Lin-  m  which  the  foetus  differs  from  the  adult, 

niptis.     It  possesses  vertiginous  and  poi-  The  lungs  are  black  and  collapsed,  and 

aonous  qualities,  which   are  best  coOnter-  sink  in  water;  the  liver  is  very  brg^;  alt 

acted  by  acids,  afler  clearing  the  primae  the  glands,  especially  the  thymus  and  su- 

viae     The  seeds   are    recommended    by  prarenal,  and  the  vcrmifbrm  procesi  of  the 

some,  in  conjunction  with  Peruvian  bark,  cxcum,   are  also   considerably  larger  in 


in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  phthisb. 

F<BKicvLUic  ALTiiruif.    The  herb  spig- 
nel. 

F(BincuLuii  avmTtrx.    Royal  cummin. 

FOENICDLUM  DULCE.    Common  fen- 


proportion.  The  teeth  of  the  foetus  are  hid 
within  their  sockets ;  the  great  intestines 
contain  a  substance  called  meconium ;  the 
membrana  tympani  b  covered  with  a  kind 
of*  mucous  membrane,  and  the  bones  in 


nel.    Anetfmm  fmnicuium^  frucHlmt  voatit  many  places  are  cartilaginous, 

of  Linnaeus.    The  seeds  and  roots  of  this  Fouata  TsamA.   (From  its  resemblance 

indigenous  plant  are  directed  by  tlie  colleges  to/o&'tim,  a  leaf.)    Sulphur,  also  the  acetas 

of  London    and    Edinburgh.    The  seeds  potassae. 

h«ve  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  sweet-  Fotixrm.  orikktalb.    See  Sennas 

ish  taste,   and  contain  a  large  proportion  FOLLICI^E.     FMeuhug  dim.  of /hiU, 

of  essential  oil.    They  are  stomachic  and  a  bag.)    See  FoIHcuIok  gland. 

carminative.    The  root  has  a  sweet  taste,  FOLLICULOSK  GLAND.    Follicle.  One 

but   very  little  aromatic   warmth,  and  is  of  the  most  simple  species  of  gland,  consist- 

said  to  be  pectoral  and  dioretic.  ing  merely  of  a  hollow  vascular  membrane 

FavicvKUK  XAHiiruM.    Samphire.  or  follicle,  and  an  excretory  duct ;  such  are 

F(Einciii.uM  oRiiHTAU.    Cuminum.  the  muciparous  glands,  the  sebaceous,  &c. 

FcBKicuLmr    fokciivum.      See  Peuceda'  Foluculus    fsxlis.      The    galUblad* 


fium. 

F(BwxciTi.irx  srirairsK.     Aniseed. 

FfBHicuLvx  sTUVBsrmi.     Bastard  spig- 
nel. 


der. 

FOMENTATION".  Fomentatio.  A  sort 
of  partial  bathing,  by  appl3dng  hot  flan- 
nels  to  any  pare,  dipped  in   medicated 
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fUcoetioD^  wbfereby  stetms  tre  commnni* 
cated  to  the  diseased  parts,  their  ve«sela 
are  relaxed^  and  their  morbid  action  some- 
umes  removed. 

FoMia  YxiTTBiGvu.  Hypochoodria- 
clsm. 

FowLTEs.  A  term  mostly  ^>plied  as 
synonynipus  with  contagion. 

FoHs  puLsaTiLis.    See  Fonlanella. 

FONTANELLA.  (Dim.  of  foru,  a  (bun- 
tain.)  Fom  pulsatiHt.  The  parietal  bones 
and  the  frontal  bones  do  not  coalesce  until 
the  third  yea*  after  birth,  so  that,  before 
this  period^  there  is  an  obvious  interstice, 
commonly  called  mott/</,.and  scientifically 
the  fontanel^  or  fona  pmUfOUi;  There  is 
also  a  lesser  ^pace,  occasionally,  between 
the  occipital  and  parieUU  bones,  termed 
liie  posterior  fimtaueli  These  spaces  be* 
tween  the  bones  are  filled  up  by  the  dura 
mater  and  the  external  interuments,  so 
that  during  birth,  the  size  of  the  head  may 
be  lessened ;  for,  at  that  time,  the  bones 
of  the  head,  upon  the  superior  part,  are  not 
only  pressed  nearet  to  each  other,  but  they 
frequently  lap  over  one  another^  in  order  to 
dimmish  the  size  during  the  pass^^  of 
the  head  through  the  pelvis. 

FovTASxLLA    AVT£Bioa«      Scc    Fonta* 

FoVTAITRIAJk      POSTEBIOB.        See      FotltO' 

nella. 

FONTICULUS.  (Dim.  of  /ow,  an  is- 
sue,) An  artificial  ulcer  formed  in  any 
part,  and  kept  discharging  by  introducing 
daily  a.  pea,  covered  with  any  digestive 
ointment. 

FORABAEN.  (Prom  foro,  to  pierce.)  A 
little  opening. 

FORAMEN  CiECUM.  A  single  open- 
inff  in  the  basis  of  tlie  cranium  between  the 
etEmoid  and  the  frontal  bone,  that  gives 
exi*:  to  a  small  vein. 

FORAMEN  LACERUM  IN  BASH 
CRANU.     Sec  Foramina  lacera. 

FORAMEN  LACERUM  ORBITALE 
SUPERIUS.  A  large  opening  between  Hit 
greater  and  lesser  wing  of  the  parietal 
bone  through  which  the  third,  fourth,  first 
branch  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  the  opthalmia  artery  pass. 

FORAMEN  OPTICUM.  The  hole  trans- 
mitting  the  optic  nerve. 

FORAMEN  OVALE.  The  opening 
between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  of 
the  foetus.    See  also  I/mominatum  oa. 

FoBAMEV  OF  WuisLow.  An  opening  in 
the  omentum.    See  Omentum, 

FORAMINA  LACERA.  A  pair  of 
foramina  in  the  basis  of  the  cranium, 
through  which  the  internal  jugular  veins 
and  the  eighth  pair  of  accessory  nerves 
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FoBAMivuLvx  OS.    The  ehmoid  bone. 

FORCEPS.  (Qttoti  ferricepi,  as  being 
the  iron  with  which  we  seize  any  thinr 
hot^  from  femtiHf  iron*  and  capio,  to  take,  j 


PiBcers.  A  svi^ieal  inatnmient  with  which 
extraneous  bodies  or  other  substances  are 
extracted.  Also  an  instroment  occasion- 
ally used  by  men  midwives  to  bring  the 
head  of  the  fietus  through  the  pelvis. 

Foreskin.  See  Pntpuce, 

FORMIAT.  Formiat.  A  salt  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  formic  acid  with  dif- 
ferent basest  thus,  firmiat  of  abtnikn^fir' 
miat  of  ammonia^  &c. 

FORMICA.  (QttfMf/raiimcitf,  because 
of  his  diligence  in  collecting  small  parti- 
cles of  provision  together.)  1.  The  ant, 
or  pismu*e.  This  inulustrious  little  insect, 
Formica  ruja  of  Linnaeus,  contains  an  acid 
juice  and  gross  oil,  which  were  supposed 
to  possess  aphrodisiac  virtues.  The  cry- 
salides  of  this  animal  are  said  to  be  diuretio 
and  carminative,  and  by  some  recommend- 
ed in  the  cure  of  dropsy. 

2.  The  name  of  a  bkck  wart  with  a 
broad  base,  and  cleft  superficies,  because 
the  pain  attending  it  resembles  the  Intii^ 
of  an  ant. 

3.  A  varicose  tumour  on  the  anus  and 
glans  penis. 

FoBMicA  xiuABis.  Any  herpetic  erup« 
tion. 

FORMIC  ACID.  ^ddMm  firmicum. 
The  acid  of  ants  was  known  to  Tragus, 
Bauhin,  Fisher,  Etmuller,  Hoffman,  and 
many  others.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  fed  ant,  Formica  rufa  of  Linnseus,  by 
distilling  them  in  a  retort,  and  by  washiiM^ 
them  in  boiling  water.  When  rectified^ 
and  rather  concentrated,  it  has  a  penetra- 
ting smell,  and  is  corrosive ;  and  its  taste 
18  so  agreeable,  when  greatly  diluted  with 
water,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  be  used 
instead  of  vinegpar. 

FoBKix.    The  herpes  exedens. 

FORMULA.  (Dim.  of /brma,  a  form.) 
A  little  form  of  prescription,  such  as  physi- 
cians direct  in  extemporaneous  practice, 
in  distinction  from  thie  g^reater  forms  in 
pharmacopceias,  &c. 

FoBiTAX.  Furnuo,  A  fbmaoe.  A  che- 
mical instrument.    See  Fumacd, 

FORNIX.  (Fornix,  an  arch  or  vault.> 
A  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  brain 
is  so  called,  because,  if  viewed  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  arch  of  an  ancient  vaiilt.  It  is  the 
medullary  body,  composed  of  two  anterior 
and  two  posterior  crura,  situated  at  the 
bottom  and  inside  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
over  the  third  ventiicle,  and  below  the 
septum  lucidum. 

FoBTis  jiQ.UA.    A  weak  nitroua  acid. 

FOSSA.  (Prom  fodio,  to  dig^  F&oea, 
A  little  depression  or  sinus.  Tne  puden- 
dum muUebre.  ,   ,     „ 

Fossa  AKTHTJB.  A  double-headcd  roller 
for  the.  face. 

Fossa  XAOHA.    The  f^reat  groove  of  th« 
ear,  the  pudendum  muliebre. 
Fossa  vavicvlabis.    The  cavity  at  th« 
Uc 
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entnmee  of  the  pudtfidttm  moliebre :  atoo 
the  grett  groove  of  the  ear. 

FoMA  otaus.  The  depreMion  in  the 
right  aurtde  of  the  human  heart,  which 
in  the  figettia  opened  into  the  other  auricle, 
forming  the  foramen  ovale. 

FosbA  FmTiTAmiA.  The  Ibasa  of  the 
aelU  turcica  of  the  apbsnoid  bone.  ' 

FOSSIL.  (F$$dth,  from  Jodi^,  to  dig.) 
Any  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Fofaixva.    The  bone  of  the  leg. 

FOVEA.    (From/M^'a,  to  dig.l  A  little 
depresaion.    l*he  pudendum  muliebre.    A 
paraal  sweating-balh. 
FoX'gkne,    See  DigiialU. 

Foz-OLOTB,  EASTBur.  Thc  aeeda  of 
this  plant,  Sietamum  orieniale  of  Linnxus, 
are  m  much  eateero '  in  South  Carolina, 
where  they  are  called  oify  ^rtdn^  they  are 
made  into  aoups  and  puddu>gt  after  the 
manner  of  rice.  Toagted  over  the  fire, 
they  are  mixed  with  other  ingredienta, 
ana  atewed  into  a  delicious  fSoA.  The 
fiesh  seed  affords  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  warm  pungent  oil,  otherwise  not  un- 
palatable. In  a  year  or  two  the  pungency 
leavea  it,  when  the  oil  is  used  for  sallao, 
&c.  The  aeed  of  the  Se^iimum  imUcum  ara 
oaed  in  the  same  manner. 

FRACTURE.  (Fractura  ;  (rom  fian^, 
to  break)  Categma,  Ca$rit.  Clatma, 
Agme,  A  Fracture  is  a  solution  of  a  bone 
into  two  or  more  fragments.  A  timple 
ftlMSture  IS  when  the  bone  only  is  div.ded. 
A  cmnpound  fracture  is  a  division  of  the 
bone,  witu  a  laceration  of  the  integuments, 
the  bone  mostly  protruding.  A  fracture  is 
idso  turned  tranaverse,  oblique,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  ita  direction. 

FRJENULUM.  (Dim.  of  /nrmMi,  a 
bridle.)  The  cutaneous  fold,  under  the 
apex  of  the  tonpie,  that  connects  the 
tongue  to  the  infralingual  cavity.  It  is 
aomethnea,  in  infancy,  so  short  as  to  pre- 
vent  the  child  from  aucldng,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  it,  in  order  to  give  more 
room  tor  the  motion  of  the  tong^ue. 

FR£NUM.  The  membranous  fold  which 
connects  the  prspuce  to  the  inferior  part 
of  the  glans  penis. 

FaAOA,  {¥TOttifragro,  to  smell  sweet. 
The  strawberry.    See  JJVworJa. 

FRA6ARIA.  (Prom  fiagro,  to  smell 
•weetji    The  strawberry. 

1.  The  name  of  %  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linncan  system.  Class,  IcoMondria.   Order, 

2^he  pharmaoopoeial  name  of  the  straw- 
werry.  F^ra^.  The  mature  fruit  of  the 
FrofoHav^ea^fi^geUUniHanHlnuofUn- 
n»us»  was  formerly  recommended  in  gouty 
and  calculous  affwrtions,  im  consequence, 
ill^^PP?''  ""^'^  ««««5y  in  removing 

JWjuAa,«,u,.   Barwimmwberry. 


FraoaAxi  TxaCA.  Tbe  syitamtic  nme 
of  the  strawberry.    Sec  Fragaria.  • 

FBAoniTAa  ossivK.  FriabiHtat  ostium. 
Brittleness  of  the  bones. 

Fbavmeii.  Fragmemmn,  A  splinter  of 
a  bone. 

FRAMBOBSU.  (From  Jrambtue,  Fr. 
for  a  raspberry.)  liie  jraws.  A  g^us  of 
disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
cachexUt^  and  order  impetiginet.  It  ia 
somewhat  similar  in  ita  nature  to  the  lues 
venerea,  and  is  endemial  to  the  AntiUa 
islands.  It  appears  witli  excA^scences,  like 
mulberries,  growing  out  of  the  sldn  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which  discharge 
an  ichorous  fluid. 

FRANGULA.  (From  franroy  to  break, 
so  called  becauae  of  the  britUenesa  of  its 
branches.)  Black  alder.  This  officinal  trte 
is  the  RhantmtM  frongnla  of  Linnseus  %^in^ 
ermujloribut  fnonogjfnit  hermapkroSiUtfiii^ 
integerrimU.  The  berries  and  bark  arc 
used  medicinally  aa  strong  purgatives.  The 
former  are  often  substituted  for  those  of 
the  buckthorn;  the  latter,  which  is  the 
internal  bark,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  is 
mostly  emplo3red  by  the  common  people  in 
dropsical  and  other  diaorders. 

Franhineente.    See  T^tit. 

FmAxurauA.  (From  fraxinut^  the  aah, 
so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  ash.^    See  Dictamnua  aUmt, 

Fraxineltat  vfhite.    See  Dictatnnus  atinu, 

FRAXINUS.  {Afragvre,  from  the  noise 
its  seeds  make  wnen  shaken  by  the  wind  : 
or  fi-om  ^{«{'r,  a  hed^,  because  of  ita  use 
in  forming  hedges.)    The  ash. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  planta  in  the 
linnxan  syatem.  Class,  Pobfgamia,  Or- 
der, JHoeda,    The  ash. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tbe  aah- 
tree,  called  also  brumeli  and  bumeUa.  The 
bark  of  thia  tree,  Fraxinus  excelnar  of  Lin- 
ncus  ',r^JoHi9  terratU  florilmt  apetaSt^  when 
fresh,  has  a  moderately  strong  bitterish 
taste.  It  poasesses  resolvent  and  diuretic 
qualities,  and  has  been  succeasfullv  exhibi- 
ted in  the  cure  of  intermittents.  The  seeds 
are  occasionallv  exhibited  medicinally  aa 
diuretics,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm.  In 
warm  climates,  a  species  of  nuuina  exudes 
from  this  species  of  fraxinua. 

FaAxiirrs  kxcslsiob.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ash-tree.    See  Fraa^htua* 

FRAximrs  oairvs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  from  which  manna  flows.    See 

FRAXnros  eotuhoifoua.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  a  tree  which  affords  manna. 
See  Jlzafmii. 

Fhxva.    The  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

FueiBARnTv.  (From  Jrigidua^  cold.) 
The  cold  bath. 

Friokaava.    a  putrid  fever. 

FRONS.  The  forehead.  The  part 
between  the  eyebrows  and  tbe  hairy 
•calp. 
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FironUUtinuM,    See  OaJrmUk. 

Faostaus.    See  Occ^kio  frmam&%, 

FaovTALU  TBAus.  See  Coniigafat  nh 
perctlU. 

FRONTIS  OS.    iSee  OifrwHa. 

FmucTDs  nonmi.    See  Jmdu^  tttmmtr, 

F9U1TS,  Rummer.  Fruatm  A$rm, 
Under  this  term  phyiicujis  ooinprehend 
Btrawbeniesy  cherriety  cumntBi  muiberriety 
r«8pberries»  and  the  like.  They  posseat  a 
sweet  sub-acid  taste,  and  are  exhibited  as 
dietetip  auziiUariea»  as  refrif^eranis,  anti- 
septios,  attenuants.  and  iq)erients.  For- 
merly ^hey  were  exhibited  medieinally  in 
the  cure  of  putrid  afiections^  and  to  pro- 
mote the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions. 
Considering  them  as  an  article  of  diet^  they 
aiTord  little  nourishment,  and  ate  liable  to 
produce  flatulenciep.  To  persons  of  a 
bilious  constitution  and  rigid  fibres,  and 
where  the  habit  is  disposed  naturaUy,  or 
from  extrintic  causes,  to  an  inflammatory 
or  putrescent  state,  their  mc^erate»  and 
even  plentiful,  use  is  salubrious;  by  those 
of  a  cold  inactive  disposition,  where'  the 
vessels  are  lax,  the  circulation  languid,  and 
the  digestion  weak,  they  should  be  used 
very  sparingly.  The  juices  extracted  from 
these  fruits,  by  eiq>ressioii,  contain  their 
active  qualities,  freed  from  their  grosser 
indigestible  matter.  On  standing,  the  juice 
ferments  and  changes  to  a  vinous  or  acet* 
ous  state.  By  proper  addition  of  sugar, 
and  by  boiling,  their  fermentive  power  is 
suppressed,  and  their  medicinal  qualities 
preserved.  The  juices  of  thne  fruits,  when 
purified  from  their  feculencies  by  settling 
and  straining,  may  be  made  into  syrups,  with 
a  due  proportion  of  sugar,  in  the  usuid  way. 

FRUMENTACfiOUS.  A  term  appUed 
to  all  such  plants  as  have  a  conformity 
with  wheat,  either  with  respect  to  their 
fruit,  leaves,  or  ears. 

FUCUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  pUnts 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryptoganda, 
Order,  Aigte. 

Fucvs  DieiTATus.  This  fucus  grows 
upon  stones  and  rocks  in  the  ^aa  near 
the  shore.  It  has  several  plain,  long 
leaves  or  sinuses  sprinnng  from  a  round 
stalk,  in  the  manner  of  fingers  when  ex- 
tended.   It  affords  soda. 

Fucus  B8CUU9TUS.  Edible  (ucus.  Bir. 
Hudson  has  made  this  a  distinct  species, 
but  Linnaeus  included  it  under  his  saccha- 
rinus.  It  grows  plentifully  in  the  sea,  near 
the  shores  of  Scotland,  and  also  those  of 
Cumberland.  It  has  a  broad,  plain,  sim- 
ple, sword-shaped  leaf,  springing  from  a 
pinnated  stalk. 

Fucus    RBLMIHTOCBO^TOV.      ScC    CoTTOl' 

Una  ctfimeana^ 

FuGus  PAuiATUs.'  Handed  fucus.  This 
grows  in  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  thin 
k>bed  leaf  like  a  hand. 

Fucus   sAGcxABurus.        Sea-belts  s    so 


ftom  the  snppoaed 
of  its  leaves  to  a  belt  or  girdle.  It 
glows  upoa  locks  and  stones  by  the  -sea 
shore.  The  leaves  are  very  sweet,  and 
when  washed  vsod  Hanged  up  to  diy  wffl 
exude  a  subtttance  tike  that  of  sugar,  horn 
whence  it  was  named. 

Fucus  vxsnuLoftTB.  Tbm  ^fitematie 
Dame  of  the  sea  oak.    See  Quemi*  faortoa. 

FUUGO.  (QiMUt/tiai«^,from/iMi»i^ 
smoke.)  Araxot.  Attpir,  AtwH.  Soot* 
Wood  soot,  Jubg»  tigm,  or  the  oondensed 
smoke  from  WniDg  wood,  has  a  puogen^  . 
bitter*  and  nauseous  taste,  and  is  lesoWed 
by  chymical  analysis  into  a  volatile  alkaline 
salt,  and  empyreumaitio  oil,  a  fixed  alkali, 
and  an  insipia  earth.  The  tincture  pre- 
pared from  this  sidMtance^  tincturm  fidUgh 
niSf  is  recommended  as  a  powerful  ai|tt- 
spasmodic  in  hysterical  affections. 

FULMINATION.  A  quick  and  lively 
explosion  of  bodies,  sudi  as  takes  place 
with  fulminating  gold,  fulnunating  powder, 
and  in  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas 
and  vital  air. 

FUMARIA.  (From Jiimut,  smoke,  fh>m 
its  juice,  when  dropped  into  the  eye,  pro- 
ducmg  the  same  sensations  as  smoke.^ 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  )U«ts  m  the 
Linmtan  system.  CUss,  Diadeipkkk  Or- 
der, Decandria.    Fumitory. 

3.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon fbmitory.  FumU  terra,  Capnot* 
Heria  meianchoiyuga,  Th^  leaves  of  this 
mdigenous  plant,  Fumaria  •JidnaUt  of  lin- 
nKus ; « pericarfiit  monotpermu  raeem^m, 
eaule  difitsOf  are  directed  for  medicinal  me 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  t  they  are  ex- 
tremely suc<3ulent,  and  have  no  reroaHcable 
smell,  but  a  bitter,  somewhst  saline  taste. 
The  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves,  or  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  is  esteem- 
ed for  its  property  of  clearing  the  skin  of 
many  disorders  of  the  leprous  kind. 
•  FuMABiA  BULBOSA.  Scc  ArittohcMa 
fabaeetu 

Fumaria  omcnrAUs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  fumitory.    See  Fumaria, 

FUMIGATION.  The  application  of 
fiimes,  either  firom  metallic  or  otherprepara- 
tions,  to  particular  parU  of  the  body,  as  those 
of  the  mercurial  kind  to  venereal  sores,  fl6c« 

FumUory,    See  Fumaria, 

Fuicus  ALBUs.    Mercury. 

FuMus  ciTBiBus.    Sulohur. 

Fuxus  DUPLBx.    Sulphur  and  mercury. 

Fuxus  BUBBirs.    Orpiment. 

FUNCTION.    See  Action, 

FUNGUS.  1.  Proud  flesh.  A  term  in 
surgery  to  express  any  luxuriant  formation 
of  flesh. 

2.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Linnxan  system,  belonging  to  the 
Crypiogamia  cUss. 

FuHous  leNiAEius.    See  Agaricut, 
FuBous  LABicis.    See  Agwicut  albua, 
Fuveus    iixLiTXKBis.      Thb  is  impro- 
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|»erly  etlled  a  fimgas,  it  belngr  tiw  Omimm- 
fium  eoeemeum  of  UnnaeuB,  a  tmidl  plant 
iffaich  grows  only  on  m  liUle  loek  idjoining 
Malta.  A  dracfam  of  the  powder  is  given 
lor  a  dose  in  dyttenteries  and  hkmorrhageiy 
-and  V  itb  remarkable  success. 

Fuvovs  BOSACKVS.    See  Bedeguar, 

Pmrovs  sALicis.  The  willow  fangus. 
The  species  of  ftin^s  ordered  in  some 
pharmacopceias  by  this  name  is  the  B^letut 
tuavokfiM  ;  acauUt  tupeme  UvU^  talieibus, 
of  Ltnnxus^  and  the  BoUtut  aUnu  of  Hud. 
•on.  When  fresh,  it  lias  a  suburinous  smell, 
and  at  first  an  acid  taste,  followed  bv  a 
bitter.  It  is  seldom  used  at  present,  but 
was  formerly  given  in  phthi<»ical  com- 
plaints. 

Fuireus  saxbdciiN7s.  See  Auricula 
Jude. 

Fuaous  viNosvs.  The  dark  cobweb- 
like fungus,  which  vegetates  in  dry  celltfs, 
where  wine,  ale,  and  the  like,  are  kept. 

FUNICULUS  UMBIUCAUS.  {Ftwieu- 
bu  s  dim.  of  funis,  a  cord.)  See  Umbilical 
oewjrf, 

FiTHis.    A  rope  or  cord. 

FUNIS  UMBIUCAUS.  See  Umbilic4d 
C9rd. 

FcmoALA.    The  clavicle  or  collar-bone. 

FuacsLLA.  iiTFEaiOB.  The  ensifbrm  car- 
tiUge. 

FURFUR.  Bran.  A  disease  of  the 
skin,  in  wliich  the  cuticle  keeps  falling  off 
in  small  scales  like  bran. 

FURFURACEOUS.  (J^urfuraceua,  from 
JurfiiTt  bran.)  A  term  applied  to  the  sedi- 
ment deposited  in  the  urine  of  persons 
afflicted  with  fever,  of  a  reddish  or  whitish 
matter,  which  |^erally  app^n  withm  an 
pour  or  two  alter  the  Utine  is  passed,  and 


only  ftlk  in  part  to  the  bottoHi,  tl&e  uifat 
remainirg  turbid. 

FURNACE.  Fwrmu,  The  fitmaees 
employed  in  chemical  operations  are  of 
three  kinds :  1.  The  evapwratmy  furnace^ 
which  has  received  its  name  from  its  use; 
it  is  employed  to  reduce  substances  inio 
vapour  by  means  of  heat,  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  more  fixed  principles  from  those 
which  are  more  ponderous,  and  were  mix- 
ed, suspoided,  compounded,  or  dissolved 
in  the  nuid.  3.  The  re^erberatoty  fumaot 
which  name  it  has  received  from  its  con- 
struction, bemg  appropriated  to  distillation. 
3.  The  forge  furnace,  in  which  the  aurrent 
of  air  is  determined  oy  bellows. 

Fumoa  crxannm.  (Prom  furo,  to  be 
mad,  and  toerut,  the  womb.)  Acrai.  Bra-' 
ckuna.  jEetromania.  ^ratcon,  Artatum* 
See  Mfmpfumumia, 

FURUNCULUS.  (From  furo,  to  ra^e ; 
so  named  irom  its  heat  and  inflammation 
before  it  suppurates.)  Dothebi  of  Para- 
celsus. Qiiadu^.  Chidi,  A  boil.  An 
inflfmmation  of  a  subcutaneous  gland, 
known  by  an  inflammatory  tumour  that 
does  not  exceed  tbe  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg. 

FUSION.  (Fuiio/  from  fimdo,  to  pour 
out .)  A  chymical  process,  -by  which  bodies 
are  made  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
heat.  The  chief  objecU  susceptible  of 
this  operation  are  salts,  sulphur,  and  metals. 
Salts  are  liable  to  ^wo  kinds  effusion  :  the 
one,  which  is  peculiar  to  saline  matters, 
is  owing  to  water,  and  is  called  aqueous 
fusion  f  the  other,  which  arises  frcmi  the 
application  of  fire,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  igneoui  fution. 


G. 


(j^BiAKUM  OLKUM.  See  Petroleum  ru- 
brum. 

Gabirba.  a  fatty  kind  of  myrrli,  men- 
tioned by  Dioscoi  ides. 

Galactia.  (From  jfltA*,  milk.J  Galac- 
tirrhaa.  An  excess  or  overflowing  of  the 
milk. 

Galactika.  '(From  yxKA,  milk  )  Ali- 
ment prepared  of  milk. 

GALACTiaancEA.  (From  y^out,  milk, 
and  />•»,  to  flow.)    See  Galactia, 

Galactoses.  (From  ><u«,  milk )  In 
Hippocrytes  it  signifies  both  milk  warm, 
and  a  milky  colour. 

GALACTOPnoRA      MEDICAMB?(TA.        (From 

ysUA,  milk,  and  ^t^,  to  carry.)  Medicines 
which  inc.' ease  the  milk. 

GAL.\CTOPIlOUOUS    DUCTS.      (Ca- 


lactopltorus  /  from  ><t.\«,  milk,  and  ^m,  to 
carry,  because  they  bring  the  milk  to  the 
nipple.)  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands 
of  tlie  breasts  of  women,  which  terminate 
in  the  papilla,  or  nipple,  are  so  called. 

GALACTOPOETICA.  (From  >«a«, 
milk,  and  «-orM»,  to  make.)  Milk-making, 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  faculty  of  making 
milk. 

Galactoposia.  (From  yaxit  milk,  and 
crif6»,  to  drink.)  The  method  of  curing  dis- 
eases  by  a  milk  diet, 

GALANGA.  (Perhaps  its  Indian  name) 
Galan^al.  The  roou  of  this  plant  are  used 
medicmally ;  two  kinds  are  mentioned  in 
the  pharmacopxiAs ;  the  greater  galangal 
Kamferi galanga  of  Linnxus,  and  the  smaller 
galangal,  the  root  of  the  Maranta  galanga  ; 
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cmijiia  9implki/M9  lanceplatia  aubsemHbua, 
xx(  Lirmxus.  The  dried  root  is  brought 
from  China,  in  pieces  from  an  inch  to  two 
in  length,  scarce  half  so  thick,  branched, 
foil  of  knots  and  joints,  with  several  circu- 
lar rings  of  a  reddish  tnt>WD  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  brownish  within.  It  has  an 
aromatic  smell,  not  very  grateful,  and  an 
unpleasant,  bitterish,  hot,  oiting  taste.  It 
was  formerly  much  use^d  as  a  warm  sto- 
machic bitter,  and  generally  ordered  in 
bitter  infqsions.  It  is  now,  however,  seldom 
employed. 

6A£AireA  MAJOH.    See  OaUoiga. 

6ala««a  xnoB.    See  Galan^a, 

GaUmgaL    See  Chilanga. 

Galangai,  English.     See  Cyptrut* 

6ALBANUM  .  (From  chaibanah.  Heb.) 
^Ibetud.  ChaJbane.  Geaor,  The  plant  is  also 
named  Ferula  Africana  /  OreoteHnum  Afri- 
camtm:  »^nUuin  Jruticotutn  galbatdferutn ; 
Animm  Afiieamim  JruHcetcauf  and  w%- 
berzat.  Giilbanum  is  the  gummi'^resinous 
Juice,  obtained  partly  by  its  spontaneous 
eanidation  from  the  joints  of  the  stem 
of  the  Lovaf^e-leaved  bubon,  Bubun  gal- 
banum  of  Lmnxus :— ;/b££it  rhombeis  den- 
taiu  8ttiati9  gtabris  umbeUis  paucit  s  but 
more  generally,  and  in  g^reater  abun- 
dance, by  making  an  incision  in  the  sUlk, 
a  few  inches  above  the  rbot,  from  vhich 
it  immediately  issues,  and  soon  becomes 
sufficiently  concrete  to  be  gathered.  It 
18  imported  into  England  from  Turkey 
and  the  East '  Indies,  in  large,  sofOsh, 
ductile,  pale-coloured  masses,  which,  by 
age,  acquire  a  brownish  yellow  appear- 
ance :  these  are  intermixed  with  distinct 
wlutish  tears,  that  are  the  most  pure  part 
of  the  mass.  Galbanum  has  a  strong  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,'acrid 
taste;  <*like  the  other  gummy  resins  it 
unites  with  water,  by  trituration  into  a 
milky  liquor,  but  does  not  perfectly  dis- 
solve, as  some  have  reported,  in  water, 
vine^  or  wine.  Bcctified  spirit  takes 
up  much  more  than  either  of  these  men- 
strua, but  not  the  whole :  the- tincture  is  of 
a  bright  golden  colour.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  rectified  spirit,  and  one  of  water, 
dissolves  all  but  the  impurities,  which  are 
commonly  in  considerable  quantity.  In 
distillation  with  water,  the  oil  separates 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  in  colour  yellowish, 
in  quantity  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of 
the  galbanum.  Galbanum,  medicinally  con- 
sidered, may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  rank 
between  assafoetida  and  ammoniacum;  but 
its  fbtidness  is  very  incbnsiderable,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  former;  it 
is  therefore  accounted  less  antispasmodic, 
nor  are  its  expectorant  qualities  equal  to 
those  of  the  latter ;  it,  however,  is  esteem- 
ed more  efficacious  than  either  in  hysterical 
disorders.  Externally  it  is  often  applied, 
by  surgeons,  to  expedite  the  suppuration 
<n  inflammatory  and  indolent  tumours,  and. 
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by  phyiieians^  as  a  warm  stimulating  plas- 
ter. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pUuU  gtd* 
bard  eumpodta,  the  enqAattrum  gaibam  com^ 
porihm  of  the  London  Phamacopaeia,  and 
in  the  emplattrwn  ad  clanot  pedum  of  the 
Edinburgh.  ^  •      ' 

Galbbi.*  Galbeum*  A  sort  of  oma- 
ment4  and  medical  bracelets  worn  by  the 
Romans. 

Galbulus.  (From^a/6««,yellow.)  When 
the  iikin  of  the  body  is  natunilly,  yellow. 

Galda  euMMi.  This  is  a  gum-resin,  men- 
tioned by  old  writers,  but  toully  forgot  in 
the  present  day,  and  not  to  be  obtained. 
Extemallv,  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but 
white  within,  of  a  banl  lamellaied  structure, 
and  smells  and  tastes  somewhat  like  elemi. 
When  burnt  it  gives  out  an  agreeable  odour. 
It  was  fbrmeriy  used  as  a  warm,  stimulat- 
ing medicine,  and  applied  in  plasters  as  a 
strengthener. 

Gausa.  (From  y^Lkn,  a  cat,  of  the  skin  of 
which  it  was  formerly  made.')  A  helmet. 
In  anatomy,  the  amnios  is  so  called,  because 
it  surrounds  the  fcctus  like  a  helmet.  In 
surgery,  it  is  a  bandage  for  the  head.  A 
species  of  head-ach  b  so  called,  when  it 
surrounds  the  bead  like  a  hehnet. 

Galrahthbopia.  (This  term  seems  to 
be  from  >«a»,  a  cat,  an^  «cf^(«9ro^  a  man.)  It 
is  a  species  dT  madness,  in  which  a  person 
imagines  himself  to  be  a  cat,  and  imitated  its 
manners. 

GALEGA.  (From  yoj^t  milk  \  so  named 
because  it  increases  the  milk  of  animals 
which  eat  it)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna&an  S3rstem.  Class,  Dia- 
delphia.    Order,  Deeandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopaeial  name  of  the  Ruta 
praria.  Goats  rue.  From  the  little  smell 
and  taste  of  this  plant,  Gakga  oficinaH*  of 
Linnaeus :  leguminUnu  $Mctu,  erecHt ;  JoHo- 
lit  lanceoUui*,  atriaHtt  nudiit  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  little  virtues.  In  Italy  the 
leaves  are  eaten  amongst  sakds. 

Galbga  omciirALis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  g^ts  rue.    See  Galega. 

GAI.S6X.  A  species  of  senna.  The  casna 
tora  of  Linnaeus. 

GALENA.  (From  yihrnf,  to  shine.)  The 
name  of  an  ore  formed  by  the  combination 
of  lead  witli  sulphur. 

Galskic  mbdicive.  •  That  practice  of 
medicine  which  conforms  to  the  rules  of 
Galen,  and  runs  much  upon  midtiplying 
herbs  and  roots  in  the  same  composition, 
thougfh  seldom  torturing  them  any  other- 
wise than  by  decoction.  It  b  opposed  to 
chymical  medicine,  which  by  the  force  of 
fire,  and  a  great  deal  of  art,  fetches  out  the 
virtues  of  bodies,  chiefly  mineral,  into  a 
small  compass. 

Galbkiith.  (From  ytxtifn,  galena.)  A 
cataplasm,  in  the  composition  of  which  was 
the  galena.  In  Paulus  .^ineta  it  is  coi> 
sidered  as  anodyne. 

Galbobottlok.    See  Lamium  alltini. 
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GAUcMn.  (Ftom  MA«r»  good,  and 
•44C  vision  i  10  called  becaiwe  it  was 
tbougiitgood  fbrthesiffht;  orfrom>«A«» 
a  cat,  and  t^,  aspect  j  the  aowers  gaping 
like  the  opea  mouth  of  thstanimaL)  La* 
mwdl  rukrwrt^  Urtica  iner$  magna  ?mtkH$' 
tima  Stackiffmtida,  Hedge  nettle.  See 
Idmdum  album, 

GALsaicuLux  APovBuaoncrM.  The 
tendinous  eipinsion  which  lies  orer  the 
pericranium.' 

GALIUM.  (From  >«tAa,  milk;  some 
species  having  the  property  of  ooagulatmg 
nilk.)  1.  lite  name  of  a  genus  of  pUiiU 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Tetrandria, 
Order,  Mom9gjfma. 

3.  The  phsrmacoponal  name  of  the  herb 
cheese  rennet,  or  ladies  bed«traw.  The 
tops  of  this  plant,  GaUum  return  t  •SU 
•cttrntt  UnearibuMt  iukatit  t  rami*  /snteriv, 
breviAut,  of  Linnsus^  were  long  used  as  an 
efficacious  medicine  in  the  cure  of  epilep. 
sy,  but,  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day, 
they  are  abandoned.  Indeed,  6om  the  sea* 
sible  qualities  of  the  plant,  little  can  be 
expected.  The  leaves  and  flowers  possess 
the  property  of  curdling  milk ;  it  is  on  that 
account  styled  cheese  rennet. 

3.  A  name  for  madder. 

Galivx  album.  The  greater  ladies 
bedatraw.  '  This  herb,  Galium  miMug*' 
yWcCt  •ctomSf  avatO'iinearibuB,  tubterratit, 
pateniisnmii,  mucrmatit  g  cttuU  JkuxiJot 
ramii  patentibutt  of  linnieus,  with  iti 
•  flowers,  are  used  medicinally.  Five  ounces, 
or  more,  of  the  expressed  juice,  taken 
eveiy  evening  upon  an  empty  stomach,  ia 
said  to  cure  epilepsy. 

Galium  apabihb.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  got>se-grass.     See  Jparine* 

Galium  mulluso.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  greater  ladies  bedstraw.  See  Galium 


Gauum  vsbum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  true  ladies  bedstraw.    See  Galium, 

OalL    See  Bile. 

QALL  SICKNESS.  ^  popular  name 
for  the  remitting  fever  occasioned  bv  marsh 
miasmata,  in  the  NetherlaiKls»  and  which 
proved  so  hia\  to  thousands  of  the  English 
soldiers  after  the  capture  of  Walcheren 
in  the  year  1809.  I)r.  lind  informs  us, 
that  at  MiddlebuPg,  the  capital  of  Wal. 
dieren,  a  sickness  getierally  reigns  to- 
wuds  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  which  is  al- 
ways  most  violent  after  hot  summers.  It 
commences  after  the  rains  which  fall  in  the 
end  of  July;  the  sooner  it  begins  the 
longer  it  continues,  and  it  b  only  checked 
by  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September,  it  is  a  continual  burning  fisver, 
attended  with  a  vomiting  of  bik,  which  ia 
the  jna//  uckueu.  This  fever,  after  contl* 
nuing  threa  or  four  days,  intermits,  and 
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mmm  the  form  of  a  donMt  tetisAi 
leaving  the  patient  in  a  fortnight,  or  per- 
haps  sooner.  Straogera^  that  hav«  been 
accuatomed  to  bi^sathe  a  dky,  pare  air,  do 
not  recover  so  quickly.  Faseipiera,  i« 
indigent  drcumatancea,  such  as^e  Scots 
and  German  soldiers,  who  were  garnaoaed 
in  the  adjacent  places,  were  apt,  after 
those  fevers,  to  have  a  swelling  in  the  Icga, 
and  a  dropsy;  of  which  many  died. 

These  diseasea  are  the  aame  wkdi  the 
double  terti^pa  common  within  the  tropica* 
Such  as  are  seised  with  the  gall  *i^irnft^ 
have  at  first  some  flushes  of  heat  over  the 
body,  a  lose  of  appetite,  a  white,  fool 
tongue,  a  yellow  tinge  m  the  eyea,  and  a 
pale  colour  of  the  lips.  Such  as  live  welU 
drink  wine^  and  have  warm  clothes,  and 
agood  lodging,  do  not  sof&r  so  much  during 
the  sickly  season  as  the  poor  people ;  how- 
ever,  these  dtseaaea  are  not  infectious,  and 
aeldom  prove  mortal  to  the  natives. 

Sir  John  Fringie  observes,  that  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  of  autumn,  in  all.  manhy 
countries,  is  a  fover  of  an  antermittin|^ 
nature,  commoii|(y  of  a  tertian  form,  but  of 
a  bad  kind ;  which,  in  the  dampeat  pbcea 
and  worst  seasons,  appears  aa  a  double  ter- 
tian, a  remitting,  or  even  an  ardent  fever. 
But,  however  tbeae  may  vary  in  their  ap. 
pearance,  according  to  the  coaatitution  of 
the  patient,  and  other  ciroamstances,  they 
are  all  of  a  aimilar  nature.  For  though,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  when  the 
beat,  or  rather  the  putrefaction  in  the  air» 
u  the  greatest,  they  assume  a  continued 
or  a  remitting  form ;  yet,  by  the  end  of 
autumn,  they  usually  termmate  in  regular 
intermittenta. 

But  although,  in  the  nll.aickness,  there 
is  both  a  redundance  and  a  depravation  of 
the  bile,  still  the  disease  cannot,  with  jus- 
tice, be  said  to  originate  whollv  from  that 
cause.  It  u  certain,  however,  that  the  dis* 
ease  msy  be  continued,  and  the  symptoms 
aggravated,  by  an  increased  secretion  and 
putrefaction  of  the  bile,  occasioned  by  the 
fever*  In  proportion  to  the  coohiess  of 
the  season,  or  the  height  and  dryness  of  the 
jl^round,  this  disease  is  milder,  remits  and 
intermits  mopa  fk^eely,  and  removes  further 
from  the  nature  of  a  continued  fever.  The 
higher  ranks  of  people  in  general  are  the 
least  liable  to  the  diseases  of  the  marshes ; 
for  such  countries  require  diy  houses, 
apartmenta  raiaed  above  the  ground,  mode* 
rate  exerciae,  without  labour,  in  the  sun, 
or  evening  damps ;  a  just  quantity  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  plenty  of  vegetables,  and 
fresh  meats.  Without  such  helps,  not  only 
strangers,  but  the  natives  themselves,  are 
aickly»  especially  after  hot  and  close  sum- 
mers.  The  hardiest  constitutions  are  very 
little  excoited  more  than  others;  and 
hence  the  Britiah  in  the  Netherlands  have 
always  been  au^ect  to  fevers. 
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By  thn  disfetse  tjie  BritiBh  troopt  were 
harAssrd  throughoat  the  war,  from  1743 
to  1747.  It  appealed  in  the  month  of 
August,  1743:  the  paroxysm*  came  on 
fai  the  eTeniiig,  with  grctt  hett,  ihirit,  a 
lioient  head-acbe,  and  often  a  delirium. 
Tbete  •3rmptoms  lasted  mo^t  of  the  night, 
but  abated  in  the  mominff,  with  an  imper- 
fect awemt ;  wmetimet  with  an  hemorrhage 
of  the  nose,  or  looseness.  The  stomach, 
lirom  tiie  beginning,  was  disordered,  with 
a -nausea  smi  sense  of  oppression;  fre- 
quently with  a  bilious  and  offensive  vomit- 
ing, u  evacuations  were  either  neglected, 
or  too  sparinglv  used,  the  patient  fi^ll  into 
a  .cdntimied  wver,  and  sometimes  grew 
yellow,  as  in  jaundice.  When  the  season 
was  ftirther  advanced,  thia  fever  was  at- 
tended wilb  a  cough,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
sizy  blood.  The  oflScers,  being  better  ac- 
commodated than  the  common  men,  and 
the  cavalry,  who  had  cloaks  to  keep  them 
warm,  were  not  so  subject  to  it ;  and 
otheoB  who  belonged  to  the  army,  but  lay 
in  quarters,  were  least  of  all  effected ;  and 
the  less  in  proportion  to  their  being  ex- 
posed to  heats,  night  damps,  and  the  other 
fatigues  of  the  service.  In  this  manner  did 
the  remitting  fever  ibfest  the  army  for  the 
remaining  years  of  the  war :  and  that  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  marshy  places,  of  which  we  have  several 
notable  instances  in  Pringle's  observations. 

GALLA.  (Prom  GaUut,  a  river  in 
Bytbenia.)  JVux  galia.  Galla  maxima  or- 
Hculata.  The  gaH-nut.  The  production  of 
the  querent  ceni9  of  Linnaeus.  By  this 
name  is  usually  denoted  any  protuberance, 
tubercle,  or  tumour,  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  insects  on  plants  and  trees  of 
different  kinds.  These  g^Us  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  and  no  less  different  with 
regard  to  their  internal  structure.  Some 
have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  number 
of  small  cells,  communicating  with  each 
other.  Some  of  them  are  as  hard  as  the 
wood  of  the  tree  they  grow  on,'  whilst 
others  wet  sof^  and  ^>ongy ;  the  first  being 
termed  gall-nuts,  and  the  Utter  beny-galls, 
or  apple-galls. 

TTie  gaU  is  thus  produced  :^ihe  cynips 
querci  folii,  an  insect  of  the  fly  kin<i,  dc- 
posites  its  eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other  ten- 
der parts  of  the  tree.  Around  each  punc- 
ture an  excrescence  is  presently  formed, 
within  which  the  egg  is  hatcheo,  and  the 
maect  passes  throu^  all  the  stages  of  iU 
metamorphosis,  until  it  becomes  a  perfect 
insect,  when  it  eats  iU  way  out  of  its  pri- 
son. The  best  oak-galls  are  heavy,  knotted, 
and  of  a  blue  colour,  and  are  obtained  from 
Aleppo.  They  are  nearly  entirely  soluble 
io  water,  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  Tnis 
Bolubie  active  matter  consists  of  tannin,  m 
combination  with  gallic  acid ;  nine-tenths 
of  the  fimner,  with  one-tenth  of  the  latter. 
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Oak-gaHs  are  snppoted  to  be  the  strongest 
astringent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Both 
water  and  soirit  take  up  nearly  all  their 
virtue,  though  the  spirituous  extract  b  the 
strongest  nreparation.  The  powder  It^ 
however,  Uie  best  form ;  and  the  dose  is 
ftom  a  few  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

They  are  flot  tnuch  used  in  medicioe, 
thoii^  they  are  said  to  be  beneficial  in  in- 
termittents.  Dr.  CuUen  has  cured  aguea^ 
by  giving  half  a  drachm  of  the  pow^r  of 
pimlls  every  two  or  three  hours  dmim^  the 
mtermission  ;  and  by  it  alone,  or  joined 
with  camomile  flowers,  has  prevented  the 
return  of  the  paroxjrsms.  But  the  doctor 
states  the  amount  of^  hb  results  only  to  be 
this  t  that,  **  in  many  cases,  the  galls  cured 
the  intcrmittents ;  but  that  it  failed  also  hi 
many  citses,  in  which  the  Peruvian  baik 
afterwards  proved  successfaL"  A  femen* 
tation,  nude  1^  macerating  half  an  ounce 
of  bruised  g^lls  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
for  an  hour,  has  been  found  useful  for  the 
piles,  the  prolapsus  aiii,and  the  fluor  albu^ 
applied  cold.  An  injection,  simply  astrin- 
gent, ii  made  by  diluting  this  fbfnentationy 
and  used  in  gleets  and  leucorrhaa.  l*he 
camphorated  ointment  of  galla  has  been 
found  also  serviceable  in  piles,  after  the 
use  of  leeches ;  and  is  made  by  incorporatii^ 
half  a  dracLm  of  camphor  with  one  ounce 
of  hog^s  lard,  and  adding  two  drachms  of 
galls  in  very  fine  powder.  In  fact,  galls 
maty  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  oak  bark,  and  are  used  under  the  same 
ferma. 

Galla  tvbciga.   See  Qtierrut. 

GALL  BLADDER.  VeHcula  feOU,  An 
oblong  membranous  receptacle,  situated 
under  the  liver,  to  which  it  is  attached  in 
the  right  hypochondrium.  It  is  composed 
of  three  membranes:  a  common,  fibrous, 
and  villous.  Its  use  is  to  retain  the  bile 
which  regurgitates  from  the  hepatic  duct, 
there  to  become  thicker,  more  acrid,  and 
bitter,  and  to  send  it  through  the  cystic 
duct,  which  proceeds  from  iu  neck  into  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  to  be  sent 
on  to  the  duodenuijn. 

GALL-STONES.  Biliary  concretions. 
Hard  concrete  bodies,  of  which  there  are 
great  varieties,  formed  in  the«gall-bladder 
of  animal  bodies.  Gall-stones  often  lie 
quiet ;  so  that,  until  dissection  after  death, 
some  are  never  known  to  exist :  but  when 
they  are  prevented  from  passing  through 
the  gidl  ducts,  the^  obstruct  the  passa^  of 
the  bile  into  the  intestines,  and  produce 
also  many  inconvenient  symptoms,  particu- 
lar!) the  jaundice. 

The  diagnostics  of  this  disorder  are  ge- 
nerally very  obscure  and  uncertain :  for 
other  causes  produce  the  same  kind  of 
Symptoms  as  those  which  occur  in  this  dis« 
ease.  The  usual  symptoms  are,  a  loss  of 
appetite,  a  seofe  of  iuliKss  in  the  stoiiiadi» 
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fticknei9  ,and  vomitingy  langour,  inactmtjr, 
sleepiness ;  and  if  the  obstruction  continues 
for  a  time,  there  is  wasting  of  the  flesh ; 
yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine ; 
whitish  stools ;  a  pain  in  xhfi  pit  of  the 
stomach;  whilst  the  pulse  remains  in  its 
natural  state.  The  pain'  excited  by  an  ob- 
strCiction  of  the  g^ll  ducts,  in  consequence 
of  gall-stones  passing  through  them,  and 
this  not  affecting  the  pulse,  is  considered  as 
the  leading  pathognomonic  symptom.  This 
pain,  in  som6,  is  extremely  acute,  jn  others 
there  is  only  a  slight  uneasiness  felt  about 
the  region  of  the  liver;  but  its  particular 
seat  is.the  gall  duct,  jtut  where  it  enters  the 
duodenum.  In  some  patients  there  is  no 
yellowness  of  the  skin;  in  others  it  exists 
for  several  months.  There  is  no  disease 
more  painful  than  this,  in  some  instances ; 
it  is  as  fre<][uent  as  any  other  affection  of 
the  liver;  it  admits  of  m^ch  relief  from 
medicine,  and  is  not  immediately  dange- 
rous to  the  patient. 

GALLIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  which 
is  extracted  from  the  nut-gall  that  grows 
on  the  oak.  This  acid  is  luso  found,  in  a 
greater  or  less  quantity,  in  all  sour  or  as- 
tringent vegetable  substances. 

Gaujctbichim.  Corrupted  from  cdtlitri* 
chiSf  or  calHtricum, 

Gallicus  mobbus.  The  French  diseaise. 
See  Euet  venerea, 

Gaxukago.  (Diminutive  of  gaUtu,  a 
cock.)    1.  The  woodcock. 

2.  An  eminence  within  the  prostate  gland 
is  called  caput  gatlinaginis,  from  its  fan- 
cied resemblance  to  a  woodcock's  head. 

Gallium.    See  Go&vm, 

GALVANISM.  A  professor  of  anato- 
my, in  the  university  of  Bologna,  was  one 
day  making  experiments  on  electripity, 
in  his  elaboratory  ;  near  the  machine  were 
some  frogs  that  had  been  flayed ;  the  limbs 
of  which  became  convulsed  every  time  a 
spark  was  di*awn  from  the  apparatus.  Gal- 
vani,  surprised  at  this  phenomenon,  made 
it  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  disco- 
vered that  metals,  applied  to  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  these  animals,  occasion- 
ed powerful  and  sudden  contractions, 
when  disposed  in  a  certain  manner.  He 
gave  the  name  of  animal  electricity  to 
thi«  order  of  new  phenomena,  from  the 
analogy  that  be  considered  existing  be- 
tween these  eflects  and  those  produced  by 
electricity. 

The.  name  animal  electricity  has  been 
superseded^  notwithstanding  the  great  ana- 
logy that  exists  between  the  effects  of  elec- 
tricity and  of  Galvanism,  in  favour  of  the 
latter  term  ;  which  is  not  only  applicable 
to  the  generality  of  the  phenomena,  but 
likewise  serves  to  ^rpetuate  the  memoiy 
of  the  discoverer. 

In  order  to  gt?e  rise  to  Galva&ic  effects, 
it  if  necessary  to  establish  a<»iiuniimcation 
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between  two  points  of  one  teries  of  nervous 
and  muscular  organs.  In  this  manner  a  cir- 
cle is  formed,  one  arch  of  which  Consists  of 
the  animal  parts,  rendered  the  subject  of 
experiment,  while  the  'other  arch  is  com- 
posed of  excitatory  instruments,  whid^ge. 
nerally  consist  of  several  pieces,  some 
placed  imder  the  animal  parts  called  sup- 
porters,  others  destined  to  establish  a  com- 
munication between  tlie  latter  are  called 
conductors.  To  form  a  complete  Galvanic 
circle,  take  the  thigh  of  a  frog,  deprived 
of  its  skin ;  detach  the  crural  nerve,  as  f^ 
as  the  knee  ;  put  it  on  a  piece  of  zinc  ;  put 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  on  a  piece  of  silver ; 
then  finish  the  excitatory  arch,  and  com- 
plete the  Galvanic  circle  by  esUblisbing  a 
communication  by  means  of  the  two  sup- 
porters, by  means  of  iron  or  copper  wire, 
pewter,  or  lead.  The  instant  thlt  the  com- 
municators touch  the  two  supporters,  a  part 
of  the  animal  arch  formed  by  the  two  sup* 
porters  will  be  convulsed.^  Although  this 
disposition  of  the  animal  parts,  and  of 
Galvanic  instruments,  be  roost  favoiirable 
to  the  developeroent  of  the  phenomena,  ^et 
the  composition  of  the  animal  and  excita- 
tory arch  may  be  much  varied.  Thus  con- 
tractions are  obtained,  by  placing  the  two 
supporters  under  the  nerve,  and  leaving 
the  muscle  out  of  the  circle,  which  proves 
that  nerves  essentially  constitute  the  animal 
arch. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  nerves  to  be  entire, 
in  order  to  produce  contractions.  Th^ 
take  place  whether  the  organs  be  tied  or 
cut  throughy  provided  there  exists  a  simple 
(;ontiguity  between  the  divided  ends.  This 
proves  that  we  cannot  strictly  conclude^rom 
what  happens  in  muscular  action,  from  that 
which  takes  place  in  Galvanic  phenomena; 
since,  if  a  nerve  be  tied  or  divided,  the 
muscles  on  which  the  power  b  distributed 
lose  the  power  of  action. 

The  cutiqle  is  an  obstacle  to  Galvanic 
effects ;  they  are  always  feebly  manifested 
in  parts  covered  by  it-  When  it  is  moist, 
fine,  and  delicate,  the  effect  is  not  entirely 
interrupted.  Humboldt,  afier  havmg  de- 
tached the  cuticle  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck  and  back,  by  means  of  two 
blisters,  applied  plates  of  metal  to  the  bare 
cutis,  and  at  the  moment  of  establishing  a 
communication,  he  experienced  sharp  prick- 
ings, accompanied  with  a  serosanguinous 
discharge. 

If  a  plate  of  zinc  be  placed  under  tlie 
tongue,  and  a  flat  piece  of  silver  on  its  su- 
perior surface,  on  making  them  touch  each 
other*  an  aceri>  taste  will  be  perceived,  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  trembling. 

The  excitatory  ar^  may  be  constructed 
with  three,  two,  or  even  one  metal  only, 
with  alloys,  amal^^anis,  or  other  metallic 
or  mineral  combinations,  carbonated  sub- 
stances, S(C.    It  is  observed  that  metala 
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l^Vieh  ut  in  ge^esal  the  most  potrerHil  ex- 
cttors,  induce  con  tractions  fto  mujch  the 
llM»re  as  they  have  an  extent  of  surface. 
Metais  are  all  more  or  less  excitants ;  and 
It  is  observed  that  »inc,  gold,  silver,  pew- 
ter, are  of  the  highest  rank ;  then  copper, 
lead,  nickel,  antimony,  &c. 

Galvanic  huscc ptibility,  like  muscular  ir- 
ritability, 18  exhausted  by  too  long  conti- 
nued exercise,  and  is  recruited  by  repose. 
Immersion  of  nerves  and  muscles  in  alko- 
hoi  and  opiate  solutions  diminishes  and 
even  destroys  tliis  susceptibility,  in  the 
<ame  manner,  doubtless,  as  the  immode- 
rate use  of  these  substances  in  the  living 
man  blunt*),  and  induces  paralysis  in  mus- 
cular action.  Immersion  in  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  revests  the  fatigued  parts,  in 
being  acted  on  by  Uie  stimulus.  Animals 
killed  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  an  elec- 
tric battery,  acquire  an  increase  of  Galva- 
nic susceptibility;  and  this  property  sub- 
Bists  unchanged  in  animals  destroyed  by 
submeFsion  in  mercury,  pure  hydrogen  gas, 
azot,  and  ammoniac;  and  finally,  it  is 
totally  annihilated  in  animals  suffocated  by 
the  vapour  of  charcoal. 

Galvanic  susceptibility  is  extinct  in  the 
muscles  of  animals  of  warm  blood,  in  pro- 
|>ortion  as  vital  heat  is  dissipated ;  some- 
times even  when  life  is  terminated  in  con- 
▼ulsiont,  contractility  cannot  be  put  into 
action,  although  warmth  be  not  completely 
gone,  as  thouj^  the  vital  proi>erty  were 
consumed  by  the  convulsion,  amidst  which 
the  animals  had  expired.  In  those  of  cold 
blood,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  durable. 
The  thighs  of  frogs,  long  after  being  sepa- 
rated from  every  thing,  and  even  to  the  in- 
stant of  incipient  putrefaction,  are  influ- 
enced by  Galvanic  stimuli,  doubtless,  be- 
cause irritability,  in  these  knimals,  is  less  in- 
timately connected  with  respiration,  and 
life  more  divided  among  the  different  or- 
gans, which  have  less  occasion  to  act  on 
each  other  for  the  execution  of  its  pheno- 
mena. T  he  Galvanic  chain  does  not  pro« 
duoe  sensible  actions  (that  is  contractions) 
until  the  moment  it  is  completed,  by  esta- 
blishing a  communication  with  the  parts 
constituting  it.  During  the  time  it  a  com- 
plete, that  IB,  through  the  whole  space 
of  time  that  the  commtmication  remains 
established,  every  thing  remains  tranquil ; 
■evertheless,  Galvarac  influence  is  not  sus- 
pended: in  fact  excitability  is  evidently 
increased,  or  diminished,  in  muscles  that 
have  been  long  continued  in  the  Galvanic 
chain,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
reciprocal  aitnation  of  the  connecting 
metals. 

If  ulver  has  been  applied  to  nerves,  and 
zinc  to  muscles,  the  irritability  of  the  latter 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  time  they 
have  remained  in  the  chain.  By  this  me- 
thodf  the  thighs  of  frogs  have  boen  revivi- 
fied in  some  degree,  and  afterwards  be- 


came sensible  to  stimuli,  that  before  had 
ceu!»ed  tu  act  on  xUtm.  By  distributing 
the  metals  in  an  inverse  manner,  applying 
zinc  to  nerves  and  silver  to  muscles,  an 
effect  absolutely  contrary  is  observed; 
and  the  muscles  that  possessed  the  most 
lively  irritability  when  placed  in  the  chain, 
seem  ^o  be  rendered  entirely  paralytic  if 
they  remain  long  in  this  situation. 

This  difference  evidently  depends  on  tlic 
direction  oi'  the  Galvanic  fluid,  determined 
towards  the  muscles  or  nerves,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  metals  are 
disposed,  and  this  is  of  some  importance 
to  be  known  for  the  application  of  Galvanic 
means  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 
Gatoamc  Pile. 

M.  Volta's  apparatus  b  as  follows  :— 

liaise  a  pile,  by  placing  a  plate  of  zinc, 
a  flat  piece  of  wet  card,  and  a  plate  of 
silver,  successively ;  then  a  second  piece  of 
zinc,  &c.  until  the  elevation  is  several  feet 
high  ;  for  the  effects  are  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height  -,  then  touch  both  extre- 
mities of  the  pile,  at  the  same  instant,  with 
one  piece  of  iron  wire;  at  the  m(»ment  of 
contact,  a  spark  is  excited  from  the  ex- 
tremities  of  the  pile,  an4  luminous  points 
are  often  perceived  at  diflTerent  heights, 
where  the  zinc  and  silver  come  into  mutual 
contact.  The  zinc  end  of  this  pile  appears 
to  be  natively  electrified ;  that  formed 
by  the  silver,  on  the  contraiy,  indicates 
marks  of  positive  electricity. 

It  we  touch  both  extremities  of  the 
pile,  after  having  dipped  our  hands  into 
water,  or,  what  is  better,  a  saline  solution, 
a  commotion,  followed  by  a  disagreeable 
pricking  in  tue  fingers  and  elbow,  is  felt. 

It  we  pUice  in  a  tube  filled  with  water, 
and  hermetically  closed  by  two  corks,  the 
extremities  of  two  wires  of  the  sume  metal 
which  are  in  contact  at  the  other  extremi- 
ty, one  with  the  summit,  the  other  with  the 
base  of  the  pile  $  these  ends,  even  when  se- 
parated only  by  the  space  of  a  few  lines, 
experience  evident  changes  at  the  instant 
the  extremities  of  the  pile  are  touched  i 
the  wire  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the 
pile  composed  of  zinc  becomes  covered  with 
builx  of  hydrogen  gns;  that  which  touches 
the  extremity  formed  by  silver,  becomes 
oxydated.  Fourcroy  attributes  this  phe- 
nomenon to  the  decomposition  of  water, 
by  the  Galvamc  fluid,  which  abandons  the 
oxygen  to  the  iron  that  touches  the  positive 
extremity  of  the  pile  ;  then  conducts  the 
other  gas  invisibly  to  the  end  of  the  other 
woe,  there  to  be  disengaged. 

From  the  numerous  experiments  of  Mr. 
Davy,  many  new  and  important  facts  have 
been  established,  and  Galvanism  has  been 
found  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  agents  in 
chymistry;  by  its  influence,  platina  wire 
has  been  melted ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
most  of  the  metUs,  have  easily  been  burnt  i 
the  fixed  alkalis,  and  many  of  the  earths, 
X  x 
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bate  been  made  to  appear  as  consbting  of 
a  metallic  bMe,  and  oxygen;  compound 
aubstances*  which  were  before  extremely 
difficult  to  dtcompote,  ate  now,  by  the  aid 
of  Galvaniam,  easily  rMolved  into  their 
constituents. 

Gamamdka.    See  (Umtbogia. 

Gambisitsb  omoo.    St  e  jSn9* 

Oamhoge     See  Gambogria. 

GAMBOGIA.  (From  ihe  proTince  of 
Com^^^ya,  in  the  Ea»t  Indies;  called  also 
Camboiffa  and  Cmmbogia  /  hence  it  has  ob- 
tained its  name  of  CcmbadiwiL,  Cambtfiunu 
Gambogia.  Oambegiunu^  Gambo^^  From 
its  supposed  virtues,  it  is  called  rummi  ad 
podagram  /  gamm  gutSa  t  and,  by  corrup- 
tion, gottUt  giitta  gambot  gaman^  germandra 
caiagemUf  gambotdea^  &c.;  and,  from  its 
gold  colour,  cktytoputg  and  from  its  pur- 
gative quality,  tuceut  laxativut,  tuccui 
mdiau  purgan»  /  and  tcanmomum  female, 

A  concrete  vegetable  juice,  the  produce 
of  two  trees,  both  called,  by  the  Indians, 
CaracapuBif  and  by  Linnaeus,  Gumbogia 
guiia.  It  is  partly  of  a  gummy  and  partly 
of  a  resinous  nature.  It  is  brought  to  us 
chiefly  from  Gambaja,  in  the  Kast  Indies, 
either  in  form  of  orbicular  masses,  or  of 
cylindrical  rolls  of  various  sizes ;  and  is  of 
a  dense,  compact,  and  firm  texture,  and  of 
a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 

In  medicine,  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  dras- 
tic purge  ;  it  operates  powerfully  both  u^ 
waras  and  downwards.  Some  condemn  it 
as  acting  with  too  great  violence,  while 
others  are  of  a  contruy  opinioD.  The  dose 
is  from  two  to  four  gnins,  as  a  cathartic  ; 
from  four  to  eight  grains  it  proves  emetic 
and  pui*gative.  The  roughness  of  its  ope- 
ration is  said  to  be  diminished,  by  criving  it 
in  a  liquid  form,  sufllciently  diluted.  Rub- 
bed with  almonds,  from  it*  want  of  taste, 
it  is  a  convenient  laxative  for  children. 

It  has  been  given  in  dropsy,  with  cream 
of  tartar,  to  correct  tta  operation.  It  baa 
also  been  recommended  bv  some,  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  grains,  joined  with  an 
equal  quantitv  of  vegetable  alkali,  to  de- 
stroy tbe  tape-worm.  This  dose  is  ordered 
in  the  rooming,  and  if  the  worm  is  not  ex- 
pelled in  two  or  three  hours,  tt  is  repeated 
even  to  the  third  time,  with  safety  and  efll- 
cacy.  It  is  asserted  that  it  has  been  given 
to  this  extent  even  in  delicate  habits.  This 
is  Sftid  to  be  the  remedy  alluded  to  by  Van 
Swieten,  which  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Herenchwand,  afkd  with  him  proved  so 
successful  in  the  removal  of  t^t  txnia  lata. 
It  is  an  ingredisnt,  and  probably  the  active 
one,  in  most  of  ikt  nostrums  for  expelUncr 
teniae.  "^      * 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  that,  bn  account  of  tlK 
quick  passage  dP  gamboge  through  the  in- 
teniines,  he  waS  induced  to  give  it  in  small 
Mid  in^iiently  repeated  doses,  as  three  or 
toup  grains,  rubbed  with  a  little  sugar, 
«very  three  hours;  and  thns  found  it  ope* 


rate  without  griping,  or  sickness,  and,' in 
three  or  four  exhibitions,  evacuate  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  both  by  stool  and  urine. 

GuTBoenTM.  .  See  Gambogia, 

Gaxboihsa.    See  Gambogia. 

Gamma.  (Fron  the  letter  r,  gammop 
which  it  resembles.)  A  surgical  instru- 
ment for  cauterising  a  hernia. 

Gampvkis.  (From  y^^ot,  crooked.) 
The  cheek.    The  jaw. 

Gahoamov.  (From  yteyfet^,  a  fishing- 
net,  which  it  was  said  to  resemble.)  A 
name  of  the  omentum.  Some  call  the  con- 
texture of  nerves  about  the  navel  by  this 
name. 

GANGUON.  (>«»Xio»,  a  knot)  A 
knot. 

1.  In  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a  natural 
knot-like  enlargement,  in  the  course  of  a 
nerve. 

2.  In  surrery  it  is  an  encysted  tumour, 
formed  in  me  sheath  of  a  tendon,  and  con- 
taining a  fluid  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  It 
most  frequently  occurs  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  or  foot 

GANGRENE.  (From  yuw,  to  feed 
upon.)  Gdngrena,  An  incipient  morti- 
fication,  su  named  from  iu  eating  awav  the 
flesh.  Authors  have  generally  distinguished 
mortification  into  two  stages ;  the  first,  or 
incipient  one,  they  name  gangrene,  which 
is  attended  with  a  sudden  diminution  of 
pain  in  the  place  afiected ;  a  livid  disco* 
loration  of  the  part,  which,  fhim  being 
yellowish,  becomes  of  a  greenish  hue ;  a 
detachment  of  the  cutide,  under  which  a 
turbid  fluid  is  effused ;  lastly,  the  swelling, 
tension,  and  hardness,  of  the  previous  in- 
flammation subside,  and,  on  touching  the 
part,  a  crepitus  is  perceptible,  owing  to  the 
generation  of  iir  in  the  gangrenous  parts. 

Such  is  the  state  to  which  the  term  ^on- 
grene  is  applied.  When  the  part  has  be- 
come quite  cold,  bUck,  fibrous,  -incapa* 
ble  of  moving,  and  destitute  of  all  feeling, 
circulation,  and  lifo;  this  is  the  second 
stage  of  mortification,  termed,  tpAaeehu. 
Gangrene,  however,  is  frequently  used 
synonymously  with  the  word  mortincation. 
See  Mortificatim, 

Gababa.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  diB« 
order  called  JBgihp9: 

GABcraiA  MAHeosTAHA.  (Named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Garcin,  who  accurately  de- 
accibed  it.)  The  syatematic  name  of  the 
mangosteen  tree.    See  MangoiHen, 

Gaboalb.  {yu^ytoji.)  Gargalot,  Gar* 
galitmot^    Irritation,  or  stimulation. 

Gaboabboh.  (Hebrew.)  The  tivula,  or 
glandulous  body,  which  hangs  down  into 
the  throat. 

QARGARISM.  Gargarumu9.  A  wash 
for  the  mouti)  and  throat 

GARGARISMA.  (From  y^Skp^m,  to 
gargle  )     A  g»nrle. 

GARGARISMUM.  A  gaigle  or  waih 
ibr  the  throat 
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GABOATBinf .  A  bed  on  which  lunatics, 
&c  were  formeriy  conBned. 

Garble     See  Gargaritma. 

Garlic.    See  AUnm, 

Garou  bark.    See  ThjfmaUta* 

Gakoh.  (>«i^f.)  a  kind  of  pickle  pre- 
pared of  fish ;  at  first  it  was  miuU  from  a 
fish  which  the  Greeks  call  GaroB  /  but  the 
best  was  made  from  mackarels.  Among^  the 
modems,  garwn  signifies  the  liquor  in 
,  which  fish  is  pickled. 

Guoonuo.  (From  garottatt  to  bind 
closely.  Span.^  A  name  of  the  cynanche 
maligna,  m>m  its  sense  of  strangulation,  as 
if  the  throat  were  bound  with  a  cord. 

GiROPHTLLirs.    See  Can/BphyUut, 

GAS.  (From  gaachi,  a  German  Woi*d 
which  means  an  eruption  of  wind.)  See 
Gqx, 

GASTRIC  ARTERY.  Arteria  gastrica. 
The  right,  or  greater  gastric  artery,  is  a 
branch  of  the  hepatic ;  the  left  or  lesser,  a 
braticli  of  the  splenic. 

GASTRIC  JUICE.  Sucau  gawtrictu. 
A  fluid  separated  by  the  capillary  exhaling 
arteries  or  the  stomach,  which  open  upon 
its  internal  surface.  The  cesophagus  also 
alfords  a  small  quantity,  especially  in  the 
inferior  part.  Modem  philosophers  have 
paid  great  attention  to  this  fluid,  and  from 
their  several  experiments  it  is  known  to 
possess  the  following  properties.  It  is 
the  principal  agent  of  digestion^  and 
changes  the  aliments  into  a  kind  of  uniibrm 
■oft  paste :  it  acts  on  the  stomach  after  the 
death  of  the  animaL  Its  effects  shew  that 
it  is  a  solvent,  but  of  that  peculiar  nature 
.that  it  dissolves  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, uniformly,  and  without  exhibiting 
a  stronger  afiiniiy  for  the  one  than  for  the 
otiier.  Although  it  is  the  most  powerful 
agfent  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  its  dis- 
solvent power  has  need  of  assistance  from 
the  action  of  several  secondary  causes,  as 
heat,  which  seems  to  augment  and  concen- 
trate Itself  in  the  epigastric  rej^ion.  So 
\on^  as  the  exertion  of  the  stomach  con- 
tinues,  there  is  a  sort  of  intestine  fermen- 
tation, which  should  not,  in  its  full  sense, 
be  compared  to  the  motion  by  which  fer- 
mentative and  putrescent  substances  are 
decomposed ;  there  is  also  a  moderate  and 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  stomach,  which  press  the  aliment  on 
all  sides,  and  perform  a  slight  tritUTation, 
white  the  gastric  moisture  softens  and  ma- 
cerates the  food  before  it  is  dissolved.  By 
nmy  it  has  been  considered  merely  as  a 
*emfient,  bat  this  cannot  be  the  case.  See 
Digenimt, 

It  b  one  of  the  most  powerftil  antiseptics 
rith  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and,  from 
le  experiments  of  SpaUanxani,  ScopoU, 
lammuuit  and  others,  its  nature  appears  to 
«  essentially  different  in  the  several  classes 
if  animals,  as  they  have  proved  by  analvsis. 
The  gMtric  juice  of  the  hvman  sabjectp 


when  healthy.  Is  inodorous,  of  a  saltish  tatte, 
and  limpid,  like  water,  unless  it  be  a  little 
tinged  with  the  yellow  colour  of  ^me  bile, 
that  has  regurgitated  into  the  stomach. 
In  quantity  it  is  very  considerable,  as  must 
be  evident  from  the  extent  of  the  surface  of 
the  stomach,  and  its  continual  secretion  ; 
but  it  is  most  copious  when  solicited  by 
the  stimulus  of  food.  Besides  the  proper- 
ties of  this  fluid  before  mentioned,  it  has 
others,  whitii  have  induced  physicians  and 
surgeons  to  exhw^it  it  medicinally.  It  cures 
dyspepsia  and  mtemuuent  fever.  Applied 
exteroally»  in  form  of  fomentation  or  poul- 
tice,  it  cures  putrid  and  scroftilous  ulcers 
in  a  wonderful  manner;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  its  utility  is  not  more  generally 
known. 

GASTRITIS.  (From  >«nic  the  sto- 
mach.)  Inflammation  of  the  stomach.  A 
genus  of  diseasie  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and 
order  phlegmana,  of  Cullen.  It  is  knoWn 
by  pyrexia,  anxiety,  heat,  and  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  increased  when  any  thing  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  vomiting,  hiccup, 
pulse  small  and  hard,  and  prostration  of 
strength.  There  are  two  species :  1.  Gift' 
tridt  phlcgmonoidea,  with  an  inflammatory 
tumour.  GattriUt  erysipeiaioio^  when  the 
inflammation  is  of  a  creeping  or  erysipela- 
tous nature. 

Gastris  is  produced  by  acrid  substances 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  &c.  taken  into  the  stomach,  as 
likewise  by  food  of  an  improper  nature ;  by 
taking  large  draughts  of  any  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise, 
or  dancing ;  and  repelled  cxantliemata  and 
^ut.  Besides  these,  it  may  arise  from  an 
inflammation  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  being  communicated  to  the  sto- 
mach. 

The  erysipelatous  gastritis  arises  chiefly 
towai^s  ,  the  close  nf^other  diseases,  mark- 
ing the  certain  approach  to  dissolution,  and 
being  unaccompanied  with  any  marks  of 
general  inflammation,  or  by  any  burning 
pain  in  the  stomadi. 

The  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  gastritis, 
as  observed  above,  are,  a  violent  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach,  with  great  soreness, 
distention,  and  flatulency  ;  a  severe  vomit- 
ing, especially  after  any  thing  is  swallowed, 
whether  it  be  liquid  or  solid ;  most  distress- 
ing thirst ;  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  a  con- 
tinual tossing  of  the  body,  with  great  debili- 
ty, constant  watching,  and  a  frequent,  hard 
and  contracted  pulse.  In  some  cases,  a  se- 
vere pu»ing  attends. 

Kthe  disMse  increases  in  violence,  symp- 
toms of  irritation  then  ensue;  there  is  a 
great  loss  of  strength,  with  faintings ;  a 
short  and  interrupted  respiration;  cold, 
clammy  sweats,  hiccups,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  an  intermittent  pu|se,  and  the 
patient  is  soon  cut  ofl*. 

The  event  of  gastritis  u  seldom  fiivour- 
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able,  S8  the  penoa  is  usually  either  auddeo* 
ly  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  inflam* 
oiation,  or  ehe  it  terminates  in  suppuration* 
ttlcen&tion  or  gangrene. 

V  the  symptom!!  are  very  mUd»  and  pro- 
per remedies  have  been  employed  at  an  ear* 
ly  period  of  the  disease,  it  ma^-,  however, 
terminate  in  resolution,  and  li)at  in  the 
course  of  the  first,  or,  at  farthest,  the  ae^ 
eond  week. 

hb  termination  in  suppuration  may  be 
known  by  the  symptoms,  «ithough  mode- 
rate, exceeding  the  oonlmuance'  of  ihis 
period,  and  a  ren^i^^'on  of  pam  occurring', 
whilst  a  sense  of  weight  and  anxiety  still 
ftmain;  und,  on  the  formation  of  an  ah- 
scesft,  cold  shiverings  ensue,  with  Toarked 
exacerbations  in  the  evening,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  night  sweats,  and  other  symptoms 
oC  hectic  fever ;  and  these  at  length  prove 
^tal,  unless  the  pus  is  thrown  up  by  vomit- 
ing, and  ihe  ulcer  heals. 

Its  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be  dread- 
ed, from  the  violence  of  its  symptoms  not 
yielding  to  proper  remedies  eariy  in  the  dis- 
ease ;  und  when  begun,  it  may  be  known  by 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  pain  ;  by  \he 
pulse  continuing  its  frequency,  but  becom- 
ing weaker  -,  and  by  delirium,  with  other 
marks  of  increasing  debility  ensuing. 

Fatal  cases  of  t}usdi«»ease  shew,  on  dis- 
section, a  considerable  redjieas  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach,  having  a  layer  of  coa- 
gulable  lymph  Imin^  its  surface.  They 
nkewise  shew  a  panial  tliickening  of  tlie 
substance  of  the  organ,  at  the  inflamed 
part,  the  inflammation  seldom  extendmg 
over  the  whole  of  it.  Where  ulceration 
has  taken  place,  the  ulcers  sometimes  are 
found  to  penetrate  through  all  its  coats, 
and  sometimes  only  through  one  or  two  of 
them. 

GASTROCELE.  )From  >*r»^  the  sto- 
mach,  and  xnm»,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  of 
the  stomach,  occasioned  by  a  protusion  of 
that  viRcus  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

GASTROCNEMIUS.  (From  ytn^,  the 
stomach,  and  JurMfu,  the  leg.)  The  muKcles 
of  the  foot,  which  form  the  calf  or  belly  of 
the  'eg. 

GASTROCNEMIUS  EXTEBNUS.  O*. 
mtUus.  This  muscle,  which  is  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  integuments  at  the 
back  part  of  the  leg,  is  sometimes  called 
gemeUm  i  this  latter  name  is  adopted  by 
Albinus.  Winslow  deiicribes  it  as  two 
muscles,  which  he  calls  g-astrocnemU  /  and 
Dou^^las  considers  this  and  the  following  as 
a  quadricept,  or  muscle  with  four  heads,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  exteruor  tarH 
turalia,  it  is  called  bi  femoro  cakanien  by 
Dumas.  The  gastrocnemius  extemus  arises 
by  two  distinct  heads.  The  first,  which  is 
the  thickest  and  longest  of  the  two,  springs 
by  a  strong  thick  tendon  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
femoris,  adhering  strongly  to  the  capsular 


ligament  of  the  joint,  between  which  sad* 
tl^  tendon  is  a  considerable  bitfta  mucottu 
The  second  head  arises  by  a  thinner  and 
shorter  tendon  from  the  back  part  ol  the 
outer  condvle  of  the  os  temons.  A  little 
below  the  joint,  their  fleshy  bellies  unite  in 
a  middle  tendon,  and  below  the  middle  of 
the  tibia  they  cease  to  be  fleshy,  and  termi* 
nate  in  a  broad  tendon,  which,  a  little  above 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  unites 
with  tliat  of  the  gastrocnemius  intemu<s,  to 
fbrm  one  great  I^tund  tendon,  sometimes 
called  chorda  moffruit  but  more  commonly^ 
tendo  ^chilH*. 

GASTROCNEMIUS  INTERNUS.  Tibi6 
feronei  calcamen  of  Dumas.  Ti'is,  which 
IS  situated  immediately  under  the  last  de- 
scribed muscle,  is  sometimes  named  M/eu#, 
on  account  of  its  shape,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  aole-fish.  It  arises  by  two 
heads.  The  first  springs  by  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  posterior  part  of  th^ 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  for  some  way  below 
it.  The  second  arises  from  an  oblique 
ridge  at  the  upper  aiul  posterior  part  of  the 
tibia,  which  affords  origin  to  the  inferior 
edge  of  thepopiiteas,  continuing  to  receive 
fleshy  fibres  from  iKe  inner  ed^e  of  the 
tibia  tor  some  way  down.  This  muscle, 
which  IS  narrow  at  its  orig^,  spreads  wider 
as  it  descends,  as  fiir  as  its  middle  ;  after 
which  it  becomes  narrower  again,  and  be- 

5 ins  to  £^w  tendinous,  but  its  fleshy  fibres 
o  not  entirely  disappear  till  it  has  almost 
reache'l  the  extremity  of  the  tibia,  a  little 
above  which  it  unites  with  the  last  describ- 
ed muscle,  to  form  the  iendo  AchiOiM.  This 
thick  round  chord  is  inserted  into  the  low- 
er and  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  after 
sliding  over  a  cartilag^iKHis  sur&ce  on  that 
bone,  to  which  it  is  co:tnected  by  a  tendi- 
nous sheath  that  is  furnished  with  a  large 
Intr^a  mucota. 

Both  the  gastrocnemii  have  the  same  use, 
viz.  that  of  extending  the  foot,  by  drawing^ 
it  backwards  and  downwards. 

Gastrocolicvs.  (From  >4er»<,  the  sto- 
mach, and  jLoKOf,  the  colon.)  A  term  appU« 
en  to  a  vem  which  proceeds  from  the  sto- 
mach to  the  colon. 

GASTRODYNIA.  (From  yis^  the 
stomach,  and  oA/rs,  pun.)  Pam  m  the 
stomach 

G\STRO.EPIPLOIC  ARTERY.  Jtu- 
ria  goMtrico-epipioica,  l*he  branch  of  tlMs 
greater  gastnc  artery  that  runs  to  the  epi- 
ploon. 

GASTRORAPHY.  {Gattrvraphe s  from 
yd^m^  the  stomach,  and  mc^,  a  suture.) 
The  sewing  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

GASTROTOMIA.  (From  >*ftg,  the  bel- 
ly, and  'TVdui,  to  cut)  The  operation  of 
cutting  open  the  belly  and  uterus,  as  in  the 
Caesarian  operation. 

Gaulk.     See  Myrtti9  Brabantica, 

GAZ  (From  Gatcht^  German,  an 
eruption  of   wind.)     Gu*.    Elastic  flukl. 
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Aeriform  fluid.  Elastic  Tapour.  By  the 
word  gaz^  we  dUvinguish  a  pcrmanenilv 
elastic  Acnform  fluid,  or  Substance  which 
has  the  appearance  ui*  air ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  transparent,  ebistic,  ponderable,  invisible, 
(ox>*genated  muriaiic  acid  gas,  and  ni- 
trous acid  gas,  are  the  only  cxcepiions  to 
this  rule,)  and  not  condensible  into  a  liquid 
or  solid  btaie  by  any  degree  of  cold  hi- 
therto known. 

Some  of  the  gases  exist  in  nature,  without 
the  aid  of  art,  and  may  theretbiv  be  col- 
lected ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  pro- 
ducible by  ariificial  means. 

All  ga^es  are  combinations  of  certain  sub- 
stances, reduced  to  the  gazeous  term  by  the 
addition  ot'cMloric  and  light.  It  is,  there- 
fore, nece!*sary  to  disthig^sht  in  every  gas, 
the  matter  of  heat  which  acted  the  pari  of 
a  solvent,  and  the  substance  which  tbrms 
the  baris  of  the  gas. 

Gases  are  not  contained  in  those  sub- 
stances from  which  we  obtain  them  in  the 
state  of  gas,  but  owe  ther  Formation  to  tlie 
expansive  property  of  caloric. 

The  bases  of  some  gases  are  known  to 
us,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  an  uncombined 
state ;  others  again  are  not  producible  by 
art 

Formation  of  Case*. 

The  different  forms  iwder  which  bodies 
appear  depend  upon  a  certain  qtiantity  of 
caloric,  chynucally  combined  with. them. 
The  very  rormation  of  gases  corroborates 
this  truth.  Their  pi'oduction  totally  depends 
upon  the  ci^mbination  of  the  particular 
substances  with  caloric ;  and  those  we  call 
permanently  elastic  are  only  so,  because  we 
cannot  so  far  reduce  their  temperature,  as 
to  dispose  them  to  part  with  it ;  otherwise 
they  would  undoubtedly  become  fluid  or 
solid. 

Water,  for  instance,  is  a  solid  substance 
in  all  degrees  below  '32<>  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale  I  above  this  temperature  it  combines 
with  caloric,  and  becomes  a  fluid.  It  re- 
tains its  fluidity  imder  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  till  its  temperatuie 
is  augmented  to  213^.  It  then  combines 
with  a  larger  portion  of  caloric,  and  is  con- 
verted, apparemfy,  into  ^as,  or  at  least  in- 
to eUstic  vapour;  in  which  sUte  it  would 
continue,  it  the  temperature  of  our  atmos- 
phere was  above  212^.  Gases  are  therefore 
Bolid  substances,  between  the  particles  of 
which  a  repulsion  b  established  by  the 
quantity  of  caloric. 

But  as  in  the  gazeous  water,  or  steam, 
the  caloric  b  retamed  with  but  little  force, 
on  account  of  its  quitting  the  water  when 
the  vapour  is  merely  exposed  to  a  lower 
temperature,  we  do  not  admit  steam 
amongst  the  class  of  gases,  or  permanent 
aHriibrm  elastic  fluids.  In  gases,  caloric  is 
united  by  a  very  forcible  affinity,  and  no 
diminutioo  of  temperaturey   or  pressure^ 


that  has  ever  yet  been  effocted,  can  sepa- 
rate it  from  ihem.  Thus  the  air  of  our  ai. 
mosphere,  in  the  most  intense  cold,  stui 
remains  in  tne  acrilbrm  state ;  and  hence  is 
derived  the  essemial  characters  of  gai>es, 
namely ;  thai  they  thall  remain  aifrtjcrm^  wi- 
tier  €Ul  variationt  of  prf$9ure  and  tempera^ 
turea. 

In  the  modern  nomenclature,  the  name 
of  every  substance  existing  in  the  aeriform 
state  is  derived  from  its  solid  base ;  and 
the  term  gas  is  used  to  denote  its  existence 
in  this  state. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  formation  of 
gases,  or  to  shew  in  what  manner  caloric  is 
combined  with  them,  the  following  experi- 
ment may  serve.  Put  into  a  retort,  capable 
of  holding  half  a  pint  of  water,  two  ounces 
of  muriate  of  soda,  (common  salt ;)  pour 
on  it  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
apply  the  heat  of  a  bmp ;  a  great  quantity 
of  gas  b  produced,  which  might  be  col- 
lected and  retained  over  mercury.  But 
to  serve  the  puipose  of  this  experiment, 
let  it  pass  through  a  glass  receiver,  having 
two  openings,  into  one  of  which  the  neck 
of  the  retort  passes,  whilst,  from  the  other, 
a  bent  tube  proceeds,  which  ends  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water.  Uefbre  closing  the  apparatus, 
let  a  thermometer  be  included  in  the  re- 
ceiver, to  shew  the  temperature  of  the  gas. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  will  rue  only  a  fow  d^ees ; 
whereas  the  water  in  the  vessel  which  re- 
ceives the  bent  tube  will  soon  become  boil- 
ing hot. 

Explanation.'-'-Commoa  salt  consists  of 
muriatic  acid,  united  to  soda ;  on  present- 
ing sulphuric  acid  to  thb  union,  a  decom- 
position takes  place.  The  sulphuric  acid 
unites  by  virtue  of  its  greater  affinity  to 
the  soda,  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
Glauber's  salt ;  the  muriatic  acid  becomes 
therefore  disengaged,  and  takes  the  gazeous 
form,  in  which  it  b  capable  of  exbting  in 
our  temperature.  To  trace  the  caloric 
during  thb  experiment,  as  was  our  object, 
we  must  remark  that  it  first  flows  firom  the 
lamp  to  the  disengaged  muriatic  acid,  and 
converts  it  into  gas  {  but  the  heat  thu«  ex- 
pended b  chvmicaUy  united,  and  therefore 
not  apprecbble  by  the  thermometer.  Hie 
caloric,  however,  b  ap^ain  evolved,  when 
the  murbtic  acid  ^  is  condepsed  by  the 
water,  with  which  it  forms  liqdid  muriatic 
acid. 

In  this  experiment  we  dierefbre  trace 
caloric  in  a  caymical  coBP^^inatioa  produc- 
ing gas ;  and  fn>m  this  usion  weagam  trace 
it  in  fire,  or  sensible  hMt 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  cause  of  the 
formation  and  fixsoon  of  gases.  It  maf 
be  further  obserred,  that  each  of  these 
fluids  loses  or  svtiers  the  disengagement  of 
different  qtuodties  of  heat,  as  it  becomes 
iQore  or  1^  solid  in  its  sutw  oombioKtioo, 
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or  as  that  combbiatuMi  it  oapabk  of  retain* 
ing'  more  or  less  specific  hent. 

The  discorery  of  aeriform  f^azeons  fluids 
has  occasioned  the  necesaity  of  some  pecu- 
liar instruments,  by  m  ans  of  which  those 
substances  mav  be  conreniently  collected, 
and  submitted  to  ezam*nation«  The  prin- 
cipal ones  for  that  purpose  are  styled  the 
jmeunuUic  tpparaiut, 

Tlte  Pneumatic  Retervoir^  or  Cittern, 
Is  made  either  of  wood  or  strui»g  sheet- 
iron,  tinned,  japanned,  or  painted.  A 
trough  of  about  two  feet  long,  sixteen 
inches  wide,  and  fifteen  hiji^,  has  been 
found  to  be  sufficient  for  most  experiments. 
Two  or  three  inches  'lelow  its  bnm,  a  hori- 
lootHl  shelf  IS  fastened,  in  dimension  about 
half,  or  one-tliird  part,  of  the  width  of  the 
trough.  In  this  shelf  are  several  holes : 
these  holes  must  be  made  in  the  centre  of 
a  small  excavation,  shaped  like  a  funnel, 
which  is  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
shelf 

This  trough  is  filled  with  water  sufficient 
to  cover  the  shelf  to  the  height  of  an  inch. 

The  use  ot  this  shelf  b  to  support  re- 
ceivers, iars,  or  bell-glasses,  which,  being 
previously  filled  with  water,  are  placed 
invertediy,  their  open  end  turned  down 
upon  the  above-mentioned  holes,  through 
which  the  gases  conveyed  tliere,  and  direct- 
ed by  means  of  the  funnel-shaped  excava- 
tions, rise  io  the  fbrm  of  air-bubles  into  the 
receiver. 

When  the  gazeous  fluids  are  capable  of 
being  absorbed  by  water,  as  is  the  caae 
with  some  of  them,  the  trough  raiist  be 
filled  with  mercury.  The  price  and  g^vit^ 
of  this  fluid  make  it  an  object  of  convem- 
ence  and  economy,  that  the  trough  should 
be  smaller  than  when  water  is  used. 

A  mercurial  trou^  is  best  cut  in  marble, 
free-atone,  or  a  sohd  block  of  wood.  A 
trough  about  twelve  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide,  and  fbur  deep,  is  sufficient 
for  all  private  experiments. 
Method  of  collecting  Ckueo,  and  tranrferring 
themfrom  one  veuel  to  another. 
If  we  are  desirous  of  transmitting  air 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  it  be 
f^  of  water,  or  some  fluid  heavier  than 
air.  For  that  poipose  take  a  wide  mouthed 
bdl-glass,  or  receiver ;  plunge  it  under  the 
water  in  the  \rough,in  order  to  ^  it ;  then 
raise  it,  with^  mouth  downwards,  and 
place  itoathe««elf  of  the  trottgh,  so  as  to 
cover  one  or  moreof  the  holes  hi  it 

It  will  now  befhl of  water,  and  oohtinue 
•o  as  lone  as  the  mo^ili  remains  below  the 
snr&ce  of  the  fluid  m  tt«e  oisitem,  for  in  this 
case,  the  water  is  suatliaed  in  the  vessel 
by  the  pressure  of  the  aNsoaphere,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  mercury  is  sustained  in 
the  barometer.  It  may  wit^c  difficulty 
he  iiMgiBed,  tfatt  if  ooiiimon jir  (ormy 


other  fluid  resembling  oommon  air  in  light- 
ness  and  elasticity^  be  suffered  to  enter  the 
inverted  vessel  filled  with  water,  it  will 
rise  to  the  upper  part,  on  account  of  ita 
levity,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  will 
subside.  To  exemplify  this,  take  a  glass, 
or  any  other  vessel,  in  that  state  which  is 
usually  called  empty ^  and  plunge  it  into  the 
water  with  its  mouth  downwards;  scarce 
any  of  it  will  enter  the  glass,  because  its 
entrance  it  opposed  by  the  ehuticity  of  the 
included  air;  but  if  the  vessel  be  turned  with 
its  mouth  upwards,  it  immediately  fills,  and 
the  air  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surfiice.  Sup- 
pose this  operation  be  perfbrmed  under  one 
of  the  jars,  or  receivers,  which  are  filled 
with  water,  and  placed  upon  the  perfornted 
shelf,  the  air  will  ascend  in  bubbles  as  be- 
fore, but,  instead  of  escaping,  it  will  be 
caught  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  and  ex- 
pel part  of  the  water  it  contains. 

In  thb  manner  we  see  that  air  may  be 
emptied  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  Sy  a 
kind  of  inverted  pouring,  by  which  means 
it  is  made  to  ascend  fK>m  the  lower  to  the 
upper  vesseL  When  the  receiving  vessel 
has  a  narrow  neck,  the  air  may  be  poured 
in  a  similar  manner  through  an  bverted 
funnel,  inserted  in  its  mouth. 

If  the  air  is  to  be  transferred  from  a  ves- 
sel that  is  stopped  like  a  bottle,  the  bottle 
must  be  unstopped,  with  its  orifice  down- 
wards in  the  water :  and  then  inclined  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  neck  may  come  im- 
der  the  perforated  excavation  of  the  shelf. 
The  gas  will  escape  from  the  bottle,  and, 
passing  into  the  vessel  adapted  to  receive 
It,  will  ascend  in  it  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 

In  whatever  manner  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  necessity  of  the  excavation 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  shelf  may  be  rea- 
dily conceived.  It  is,  as  mentioned  before, 
destined  to  collect  the  gas  which  escapes 
from  the  vessel,  and  direct  it  in  its  passage 
towards  the  vessel  adapted  to  receive  it. 
Without  this  excavation,  the  ^,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion, would  be  dispersed  and  lost 

The  vessels,  or.  receivers,  for  collecting 
the  disengaged  gases,  should  be  glass  cy- 
linders, jars,  or  bell-glasses,  of  various 
sixes;  some  of  them  should  be  open  at 
both  ends,  others  should  be  fitted  with 
necks  at  the  top,  ground  perfectly  level, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  stopped  by 
ground  flat  pieces  of  metal,  glass,  slate, 
&c.  others  should  be'furiished  with  ground 
stoppers.  Somesliould  be  graduated  mto 
cubic  inches,  and  sub-divided  into  decimU 
or  other  equi-distant  parts.    Besid^  these, 

I  glass  "      " 
be  used. 


common  glass  bottles,  tumblers,  Sec.  may 


Claeti/catian  of  Gaeea. 

All  the  elastic  aeriform  fluids  with  which 

we  are  hitherto  acquainted  are  generally 

divided,  by  systematic  writers,  into  two 
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classes;  namely,  Hbose  that  are  reaf/irablBt 
and  cc^table  of  mtmuaitdng  ambuttton  and 
those  thu'  -re  not  reapirable,  and  mcapabk 
of  mairatdmng  c^nUnutitn,  This  diTi^ ion, 
indeed,  lias  its  advantage ;  but  the  term 
respirable,  in  its  physioo-logical  applica- 
tion, has  been  very  differently  employed 
by  difierent  writers.  Sometimes  hy  the 
respirability  of  a  gas  has  been  meant  its 
power  of  supporting  life,  when  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  At 
other  times  all  gases  hare  been  considered 
respirable,  whidi  were  capable  of  intro- 
duction into  the  lungs  by  voluntary  efforts, 
without  any  relation  to  their  vitality.  In 
the  last  case,  the  word  respirable  seems  to 
us  most  properly  employed,  and  in  this 
tense  it  is  here  used. 

Non.re!>]3irable  g^ases  are  those  which, 
when  applied  to  tbie  external  organs  of  re- 
spiration, stimulate  the  muscles  of  the  epi- 
Riottis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  it  per- 
fectly close  on  the  glottis;  thus  prevent- 
ing  the  smallest  particle  of  gas  from  enter- 
ing into  the  bronchia,  in  spite  of  voluntary 
exertions. 

Of  respirable  g^es,  or  those  which  are 
oattable  of  being  taken  into  the  lungs  by 
▼olnntary  efforts,  according  to  their  con- 
ditions, only  one  has  the  power  of  uniform- 
ly supporting  life,  namely,  atmospheric  air  { 
other  gases,  when  respired,  sooner  or  later 
impair  the  health  of  the  human  constitution, 
or  perhaps  occasion  death ;  but  in  different 
modes. 

Some  gases  effect  no  podtive  change  in 
the  blood ;  animals  immersed  in  it  die  of  a 
disease  produced  by  the  privation  of  at- 
mosphenc  air,  analogous  to  that  occasioned 
by  their  submersion  m  water. 

Others  again  produce  tome  potiHve 
change  hi  the  blood,  as  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  ]>r.  Beddoes  and  Profes- 
sor Davy.  They  seem  to  render  it  incapa- 
ble of  supplying  the  nervous  and  muscular 
fibres  with  principles  essential  to  sensibility 
and  irritability.  These  gases,  therefore, 
destroy  animal  life  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  above 
classification  does  not  hold  good  in  all  re- 
spects, but  u  capable  of  misleading  the 
student. 

Cfaz^  axoHc    See  Mtrogren. 

Gaz^  carbonic  add.  This  may  be  ob« 
tained  hv  pouring  any  acid  upon  calcareous 
earth,  wnich  thereby  becomes  decomposed ; 
the  effused  acid  combines  with  the  lime, 
and  forms  a  new  neutral  salt,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged  and  escapes  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  colourless  gaz,  viz.  carbonic  acid 
gas.    See  Carbonic  add. 

Gaz^hepatic^  See  Sulphurated  /nfdrogen 
SOX. 

Gaz  hjfdregen*  Inflammable  air.  See 
Sjfditigen, 


Gaz,  Hght  carbonated  hfdroffen.  See  Cor- 
bonated  kydroeen  gat^  light. 

Gazt  heavjf  cdrbonaUd  hydrogen.  See 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gaz,  heavy. 

Gaxeout  oxyd  of  carbon.  See  Carbon^ 
gazecuooxyd  of. 

Geisoma.  (From  ^urov,  the  eaves  of 
the  house.)  Gdeon,  The  prominent  parts 
of  the  eye-brows,  which  hang  over  the 
eyes  like  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

GaiBoir.    See  Geioomti. 

Geiasihos.  (Prom  yML^t  to  laugh.) 
An  epithet  for  the  four  middle  fore-teeth, 
.because  they  are  shewn  in  laughter. 

GxLASKus.  (Prom  >t\0t«,  to  laugh.) 
The  Sardonic  laugh. 

GELATINE.  Gelly,  or  jelly.  An  ani- 
mal substance  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol ;  capable  of  assuming  a  welMcnown 
elastic  or  tremulous  consistence,  by  cooling, 
when  the  water  is  not  too  abundant,  and 
liquifiable  a^in,  by  increasing  its  tempe- 
rature. This  last  property  remarkably 
distinguishes  it  from  albumen,  which  be- 
comes consistent  by  heat.  It  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  insoluble  form  by  t.mnin,  and 
it  is  this  action  of  tannin  on  gelatine  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  tanning  lea^ 
tber. 

Jellies  are  very  comnmn  in  our  kitchens  s 
they  may  be  extracted  firom  all  the  parts  of 
animals,  by  boiling  them  in  water.  Hot 
water  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  this 
substance.  Acids  likewise  dissolve  them, 
as  do  likewise  more  particulariy  the  alkalis. 
Jelly,  which  has  been  extracted  without 
long  decoction,  possesses  most  of  the  cha- 
racters of  vegetable  mucila^ ;  but  it  is 
seldom  obtained  without  a  mixture  of  albu- 
men. 

Jellies,  in  a  ptu-e  state,  have  scareely 
any  smell  or  remaikable  .taste.  By  dis- 
tillation, they  afford  an  insipid  and  inodo- 
rous phlegm,  which  easily  putrefies.  A 
strongper  heat  causes  them  to  swell  up»  be- 
come black,  and  emit  a  foetid  odour,  ac- 
companied with  white  acrid  fumes.  An 
impure  volatile  alkali,  together  with  em- 
pyreumatic  oil,  then  passes  over,  leaving  a 
spongy  coal,  not  easily  burned,  and  con- 
taining  common  salt  and  phosphat  of 
lime. 

The  jelly  of  various  animal  substances  ia 
prepar^  for  the  use  of  sea^faring  persons 
under  the  name  of  portable  soup.  Tlie 
whole  art  of  performing  this  mieration 
consists  in  boiling  the  meat,  and  taking  the 
scum  off,  as  usual,  imtil  the  soup  possesses 
the  requisite  flavour.  It  is  then  suffered  to 
oool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may  be  sepa- 
rated.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  mixed  with 
five  or  six  whites  of  eg^,  and  slightW 
boiled.  This  operation  serves  to  clarify 
the  liquid,  by  the  mnoval  of  opake  par- 
ticles, which  unite  with  the  white  of  egg 
at  .the  time  it  becomes  solid  by  the  hea^ 
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and  tre  cooiequently  reinoired  along  with 
it.  l*he  liquor  is  then  to  be  strained 
through  flannel,  and  evaporated,  on  the 
water-balh,  to  the  consistence  of  a  rery 
thick  |Mute  {  after  which  it  is  spread,  rather 
thin,  upon  a  smooth  stone,  then  cut  into 
cakes,  and,  lastly,  dried  in  a  stove,  until  it 
becomes  brittle.  These'  cakes  may  be 
kept  four  or  five  years,  if  defended  from 
moisture.  When  intended  to  be  used, 
nothing  more  is  required  to  be  done,  than 
to  dissolve  a  sufficient  quantity  in  boiling 
water,  which  by  that  means  becomes  con- 
verted into  soup. 

GsLATM.  (From  ^efo,  to  freeze.) 
Freezing;  or  that  rigidity  of  the  body 
irtiich  happens  in  a  patalepsy,  as.  if  the 
person  were  Itozen. 

GsxELLUs.  (From  gtndrmts  double, 
having  a  fellow.)  See  Giutrocnemiui  and 
Gemini. 

GEMINL  Gemelli  of  Winslow.  Part 
of  the  marsiipialtB  of  Cowper,  Itchio  epini 
trochanterien  of  Oumas.  This  muscle  has 
been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  anatomists 
since  the  days  of  Vesalius.  Some  describe 
it  as  two  dbtinct  muscles,  and  hence  the 
name  it  has  gotten  of  germni.  Others  corf- 
tend  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
single  muscle.  Tne  truth  is,  that  it  consists 
of  two  portions,  which  are  united  together 
by  a  tendinous  snd  fleshy  membrane,  and 
aflbrd  a  passage  between  them  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  obturator  intemus,  which  they 
inclose  as  it  were  in  a  purse.  These  two 
portions  are  placed  under  the  gluteus  max- 
innis,  between  the  ischium  and  the  great 
trochanter. 

The  superior  portion,  which  is  the  short- 
est and  thickest  of  the  two,  arises  fleshy 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  spine  of  the 
ischium  ;  and  the  inferior,  from  the  tube- 
rosity of  that  bone,  and  likewise  from  the 
posterior  sacro-ischiatic  ligament  They 
are  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the 
cavity  at  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 
Between  the  two  portions  of  this  mnscle, 
and  the  termination  of  the  obturator  inter- 
nus,  there  is  a  small  bur*a  mucota,  con- 
nected to  both,  and  to  that  part  of  the 
capsular  of  the  joint  which  lies  under  the 
gemini. 

This  muscle  assists  in  rolling  the  os  femo- 
ris  outwards,  and  prevents  the  tendon  of 
the  obturator  intemus  from  slipping  out  of 
its  place  while  that  muscle  is  in  action. 

Gexuhsa.  (From  gemo^  to  groan ;  so 
called  from  the  pain  it  was  said  to  occusion 
in  walking.)  The  name  of  an  excrescence 
between  me  toes, 

GxirxiAS.  .  (From  ymvt^  the  cheek.) 
The  downy  hairs  which  first  cover  the 
dieek ;  also  the  name  of  a  bandagre  men- 
tioned by  Galen,  which  covers  the  cheek, 
and  comes  under  the  chin. 

GENERATION.      Many  ingenious  hy. 


potheses  hvrt  been  insUtuted  by  physiofo- 
gysts  to  explain  the  mystery  of  generation, 
but  the  wlioie  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
it  appears  to  be  built  upon  the  phenomena 
it  affords ;  and  may  be  seen  in  the  works 
of    Haller,     Buflbn,    Cniickshanks,     and 
Haifjphton.    It  is  a  sexual  action,  performed 
in  diff*erent  ways  in  most  animals ;  many  of 
them  have  diflerent  sexes,  and  require  con- 
junction:   such   are    the  human  species, 
quadrupeds,  and  others.    The  females  of 
quadrupeds  have  a  matrix,  separated  into 
two  caviii^,  titenu  bicomis,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  teats  ;    they   have  no 
menstrual  flux  ;  most  of  them  bear  several 
young  at  a  time,  and  the  period  of  their 
gestation  is  generally  short    The  genera- 
tion of  birds  is  very  diflerent    Th^  males 
have  a  strong  genital  organ,  which  is  otlen 
double.    The  vulva  in  females  is  placed 
behind  the  anus  ;  the  ovaries  have  no  ma- 
trices, and  there  is  a  duct  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  c^  from  the  ovarium  into 
the  intestines:  this  passage  is  called  the 
oviduct    The  eggs  of  pullets  have  exhi- 
bited  unexpected   facts  to   physiologists, 
who  examined  the  phenomena  of  incubation. 
The  most  important  discoveries  are  those 
of  the  immortal  Haller,  who  found  the 
chicken  perfectly   formed  in   eggs  which 
were  not  fecundated.     There  is  no  deter- 
minate conjunction  between    fishes ;    the 
female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  sands,  over 
which  the  male  passes,  and  emits  its  seminal 
fluid,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  fecun- 
dating them ;  these  egg^  are  hatched  af\er 
a  certain  time.    The  males  of  several  ovi- 
parous   quadrupeds    have    a   double    or 
forked  organ.    Insects  exhibit  all  theva- 
rieti^  which  are  observed  in  other  animals : 
there  are  some,  indeed  the  greater  num- 
ber, which  have  the  sexes  in  two  separate 
individuals;   among  others,  the  reproduc- 
tion is  made  either  with  or  without  con- 
junction, as  in  the  vine  fretterj  one  of  these 
injects,  confined  alone  beneath  a  glass,  pro- 
duces a  great  number  of  others-   The  organ 
of  the  male,  in  insects,  iH  usually  armed 
with  two  hooks  to  seize  the  female  :  tJie 
place  of  these  organs  is  greatly  varied ;  with 
some  it  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  belly, 
near  the  chest,  as  in  the  female  dragon- 
fly ;  io  others  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
antenna^  as  in  the  mule  spider.  Most  worms 
are  hermaphrodite ;    each  individiul  has 
both  sexes.     Polypi,  with  respect  to  gfenc- 
ration,  are  singular  animals:  they  are  re- 
produced by  buds,  or  offsets:  *  bud  is 
separated    from  each    vi^forou?    polypus, 
which  ib  fixed  to  some  neighbouring  body, 
and  grows :  polypi  ate  likeieise  found  on 
their  surface,   in   the   same   manner    aa 
branches  issue  from  plants.    These  are  the 
principal  modes  of  generation  in  animals. 
In  the  human  species,  which  engages  our 
attentioo  moi«  particularly,  the  phenomena 
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artfttftdlow:  the  mode  of  congress,  of  the 
man  with  the  woman  requires  no  clcHcrip- 
tion ;  but  generation  does  not  conttist  m 
that  alone;  there  are  certain  states  or  con- 
ditions requisite  for  conception  t6  take 
place.  The  ovum  must  have  arrived  at  a 
state  of  maturity.  There  mu»t  be  such  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus,  that, 
together  with  the  venereal  stimulus,  shall 
induccf  an  action  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  by 
which  the  fimbrix  grasp  the  ovum  that  is 
to  be  impregnated.  During  this  state  of 
the  parts,  the  semen  virile  must  be  pro- 
pelled into  the  uterus,  in  order  that  its 
subtle  and  vivifying  portion  shall  pass  along 
the  tube  to  the  ovum.  Fecundatidn  having 
thus  taken  place,  a  motion  is  induced  in  the 
vivified  ovum,  which  ruptures  the  tender 
vesicle  that  conuins  it ;  the  fimbriae  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  then  grasp  and  convey  it 
.into  the  tube,  which,  by  iu  peristalic  mo- 
tion, conducts  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  there  to  be  evolved  and  brought  to 
maturity,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  n'me 
months,  to  be  sent  into  the  world. 

GENERATION,  FEMALE  ORGANS 
OF.  The  parts  subservient  to  generation, 
in  a  woman,  are  divided  into  ezteroal  and 
internal. 

-  The  external  parts  are,  the  rmms  vemru^ 
the  labia,  the  perirutvm^  the  cHtorit,  and 
the  nympha.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
metUw  urinariutif  or  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
The  hffncn  may  be  esteemed  the  barrier 
between  the  external  and  internal  parti. 
The  internal  parts  of  generation  are,  the 
voj^a  and  uterus,  and  its  appendages. 

GENERATION,  MALE  ORGANS  OF. 
The  parts  which  constitute  the  organs  of 
generation  in  men  are  the  penit,  teaticlet, 
and  vesicuU  seminalet. 

GENIO.  (From  ywmt^  the  chin.)  Names 
compounded  of  this  word  belonjg*^  to  mus- 
cles wliich  are  attached  to  the  chm. 

GENIO-HYO-GLOSSUS.  {Muaculmge- 
mO'hyo-glo99tu  f  from  ywwty  the  chin,  and 
yxo^^A,  the  tongue,  so  called  from  its 
origin  in  tlie  chin,  and  insertion  in  the 
tongue.)  Genio  glotnu  of  some  authors. 
This  muscle  forms  the  fourth  layer  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  arises 
from  a  rough  protuberance  in  the  inside  of 
the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  its  fibres  run 
like  a  fan,  forwards,  upwards,  and  back- 
wards, and  are  inserted  into  the  top,  mid- 
dle, and  roQ^^the  tongue,  and  base  of  the 
08  byoidevncar  its  comer.  Its  use  is  to 
draw  the  tip  of  the  tongue  backwards  into 
the  mouth,  the  middle  downwards,  and  to 
render  its  back  concave.  It  also  draws  its 
root  and  the  os  hyoides  forwards,  and 
thrusts  the  tongtie  out  of  the  mouth. 

GENIO  HT01DEUS.  {Mmculus  g^r 
fUo^hfoidem  i  fix>m  ymici9,  the  chin,  and 
tMiS'nit  the  os  hyoides ;  so  called  from  its 
origin  ia  the  chin,  and  its  insertioQ  in  the 


08  hyoides.)  This  muscle  contiilutes  tiie 
third  layer  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os 
hyoides.  It  is  a  long,  thin,  and  fteshy 
muscle,  arising  tendb4ou8  from  a  rough  pro- 
tuberance at  the  insiide  of  the  chin,  and 
growing  somewhat  broader  and  thicker  as 
It  descends  backward,  to  be  inserted  by 
very  short  tendinous  fibres  into  b<ith  tM 
edges  of  the  hastf  of  the  os  hyoides.  It 
draws  the  os  hyoides  forward*  to  the 
chin. 

GxNiotHABTRosus.  Thc  constrictOT 
pharyngis  superior. 

Gsinpi  ALBUM.  The  plant  which  bean 
this  name,  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
ArtentUia  rupettru  ot  Linnzus  :— ^o^t  jbtn- 
natisp  cauiibuM  adtcendentibuB  ;  JMbus  r2s- 
bomt,  cernuu  /  receptactdo  pa^to.  It  has 
a  grateful  smell,  and  is  used  in  some  coun- 
tries in  the  cure  of  intermittents  and  ob- 
structed catamenia. 

GsNiPi  vsRint.  The  plant  directed  fat 
medicinal  purposes,  under  this  title,  is  the 
Achiiiea  /  joim  pinnatu^  pirmU  nn^idbut, 
glabrit,  pvnctati$,  of  Haller.  It  has  a 
very  grateful  smell,  and  a  very  bitte? 
taste,  and  is  exhibited  in  Switzeriand  in 
epilepsy,  dlurhoea,  and  debility  of  the 
stomach. 

GENISTA.  (Prom  j?<?mi,  a  knee;  so 
caUed  from  tlie  inflection  and  angularity  of 
its  twigs.p  1.  The  name  of  a  genua  of 
plants  in  tne  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dia- 
de^fda.    Order,  Decondria, 

2.  The  pbarmacopoBial  name  of  the 
common  broom.  The  tops  and  leaves  of 
this  indigenous  plant,  Spartium  ac^parhnn 
of  linnzus  i—faiiis  ternatU  woliiariuguef 
ramU  mermibut  anguiaUs,  are  the  parts  tluit 
are  employed  medicinally;  they  have  a 
bitter  taste,  and  are.recom'mended  for  iheif 
purgative  and  diuretic  qualities,  in  hydro- 
pic cases. 

GxinsTA  CAiTAiuEirsis,  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  the  wood  of  which  is 
called  rhodium.    See  Rhodhun  tignum. 

GnfiTALx.  (From  gigtu^  to  beget) 
The  privy  member. 

GsMiTALnm.  (From  genUaie^  tlie  mem- 
brum  virile.)  A  disease  of  the  genital  parts. 

GsiriTumA.  (From  gigno.)  The  male 
seed.    Also  the  membnim  virile. 

Geitok.  (From  yow,  the  knee.^  A 
moveftble  articulation  like  that  of  the  knee. 

Genntig.     See  Oifueng. 

GENTIANA.  (From  Oeniiw,  king  of 
niyria,  who  first  used  it.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Ijnnaca«^  system,  Class,  PentatuhHa  Or* 
der,  Digynia,    Gentian. 

2.  The  phstmacopfle'ial  name  of  what  is 
also  called  OenUana  rubra.  Gentian.  Fel- 
wort.  The  gentian  th  t  is  met  with  in  the 
shops  is  the  root  of  the  Gtntiana  httea  of 
Linnaeus  :^eoro/£t  ntbqumqtt^fidU  roiatU 
verHdllatia,  cabfdbui  tpaikocHt  t   and  is 
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InixnriM  fieom  SvitEerland  and  Gerlouny. 
It  18  the  only  medicinal  pmrt  of  >he  pltnt, 
baa  tittk  or  no  smell,  but  to  the  taste  ma- 
nifeats  great  bittemese,  on  which  account 
it  u  in  general  use  as  a  tonic,  stomachic, 
«nthelmintic,  antkiepttc,  emmenngogue, 
tnd  febrifuge.  The  oflftcinal  preparations 
of  this  root  are,  the  infi$tum  gentimut  com- 
potiiwn,  and  tinetura  gentiarue  cou^mta^ 
of  the  London  Pharmacol ^ceia,  and  the 
infiiMum  amartanf  vtnsim  amarum^  tinetura 
mnara^  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia ; 
and  the  extraetum  gentUmm  is  ordered  hy 
Ixnh 

GaifTtAVA  ALBA.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  Laterpithm  iatifoUum  /  foUit  corda- 
ttt,  incwt-KtratUt  of  Linnaeus,  potsettes 
•tomachic,  corroborant,  and  deotistnient 
Tirtuen.    Itis  seldom  used. 

Gbiitiaka  cBirTAoaioM.  Lesser  cen- 
taur>  was  lately  so  called  in  the  Limiaean 
system,  but  now  chironia  centaurittm.  See 
CcntQVTiwn* 

GtBTiAifA  LtrrtA.  The  systematic 
fiame  of  the  ofRcbud  gentian.    See  Gen* 


GBHTiAirA  BUBRA.    Scc  GtiUiano, 

GENU.    The  knee. 

GsHuoBA.  (From  >«rv,  the  knee,  and 
Bi>^  a  seizure.)  A  name  in  Paracelsiu 
for  the  gout  in  the  knee.    . 

GBOFFRiCA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Br.  Gcoflrey  )  1.  The  name  of  a  gemis  of 
plants  m  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  DiO' 
iMphki.    Order,  Dectmdritu 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  bark 
of  the  Otojfi^a  mermi$  foHcUt  lanceolatii 
of  Swatz.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Ja- 
tnaica,  where  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  cabbage-bark  tree,  or  worm  bark 
tree.  It  has  a  mucilaginous  and  sweetbh 
taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is  power- 
IVifly  medicinal  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Gbotpbota  'JAMAtcBHSTs.  Thc  Systema- 
tic name  of  the  bastard  cabbage-tr^e.  See 
Cbrtex  Oeoffroya  Jamaicert^t, 

Geoffrota  suttiKAitfinrsis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  tree,  the  bark  of  which 
is  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Gbbabis.  (Prom  ytfftns,  a  crane ;  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  an 
extended  crane.)  A  bandage  for  a  frac- 
tured clavicle. 

GERANIUM.  (From  >i^«voc,  a  crane ; 
so  called  because  its  pistil  is  lon^r*  like  the 
bill  of  a  crane.)  Class,  Monadeiphia,  Or- 
der. D^andria,  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Geranium, 
or  cranes^ill. 

Gbbaktw  BATEACBTorDEs.  Crowfoot 
cranes-bill.  This  is  the  Geranium  praterue 
of  Lin*  eus ;  it  possesses'  adstnngent  vir- 
tues, but  in  .-«  slight  degree. 

QxBANTim  ooLuxBiiruv.  Doves  foot. 
GemniumrHmuiifrintm^Uimvm.    This 


plant  posiesies  riigMy  sditringent  ^* 
tues. 

Gkbahium  moscbatw.  The  adstrin- 
gent  property  of  this  pl^nt  has  induced 
practitioners  to  exhibit  it  in  cases  of  debility 
and  profluvias. 

GsBAiniTM  TBATBBSB.  Tlw  systcuuitio 
name  of  the  crowfoot  cnuMS-bdl.  See 
Geranium  batrackmdet, 

GBBABmf  EOBBBTiAB-tni.  Stinking 
cranes-bill.  Herb  robert.  This  common 
plant  has  been  much  esteemed  as  an  exter> 
ebI  application  in  erysipelatous  inflamms- 
tions,  cancer,  mastodyma,  and  old  ulcers» 
but  is  now  deservedly  &Hen  into  disuse. 

GSBABtUM     BOTUBDIFOLnTM.        The   M" 

tenrnitic  name  of  the  doves  fbot  See  60- 
raiiium  coitpnotttumm 

GBBABiim  sABouiiiABiiTii.  Bloody  cranes 
bill.  Geraniitm  nrngvifmnn  of  Linnaeus. 
The  adatringent  virtues  ascribed  to  this 
plant  do  not  appear  to  be  considenble. 

GxBAimrx  SANomiBV)!.  The  syfte- 
matic  name  of  the  Geranium  sanguinarivm. 

Germander.    See  Chametdrii, 

Germander,  water.    Sec  Scordhtm, 

Gbbocomia.  (Prom><f(ttv,  an  aged  per- 
son, and  Myuw,  to  be  concerned  about) 
That  part  of  niedicine  which  regards  the 
regimen  and  treatment  of  old  age. 

GnoHToWwoir.  (Prom  7^«r,  an  old 
roan,  and  vorytm,  a  beard ;  so  called  be- 
cause its  downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the 
calyx,  resembles  the  beard  of  an  aged  man.) 
Tlie  herb  old  man's  beard.  Purple  flowered 
tragopogon. 

GBBOBToxoir.  (From  yt^t  tn  old  per- 
son, and  T0{oy,  a  dart.)  A  small  ulcer,  like 
the  head  of  a  dart,  appearing  sometimea 
in  the  cornea  of  old  penons.  The  socket 
of  a  tooth. 

Gbbofoooit.    See  Genmiop^pon, 

GsBTOH.    Quicksilver. 

GEUM.  1.  The  name  of  a  geous  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  JTco- 
tandria.    Order,  P^gynia, 

2.  The  pharmacopoebl  name  of  the  Ge* 
um  rivale  of  Linnaeus,  the  root  of  which  b 
the  part  directed  for  medicinal  uses.  Itb 
inodorous,  and  imparts  an  austere  taste. 
In  America  it  is  in  high  estimation  in  the 
cure  of  hitermittents,  and  is  said  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Diarrha;as  and  haemorrhages  are  alio  stop- 
ped by  its  exhibition. 

Gbuk  uBBAiruM.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  herb  bennet,  or  avens.  See  Caryo- 
phjfUata. 

Giddinen,    See  Verti^, 

Gilead^  baUam.  See  BaHeamum  GUea- 
dertie. 

GiU't^'by-ground.    See  Hederacea. 

Gttt$erwer     See  CaryopfqfOus  ruber* 

GIN  Geneva.  Hollands.  The  names 
of  a  spirit  distilled  dtom  matt  or  t^e,  which 
afterwirds  undei^goes  the  moob  procest. 
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a  secmid  tim^  witli  jumper  ben&is.  Tbiii 
b  the  original  and  most  wholesome  state 
of  the  spirit ;  but  it  is  now  prepared  with- 
out juniper-berries ;  and  is  distilled  from 
turpentme,  which  gives  it  something  of  a 
similar  flavour.  The  consumption  of  this 
article,  especially  in  the  metrcpolis,  is  im- 
mense, and  the  conse<]uences  are,  as  Dr. 
WilUoi  observes,  pernicious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Ginger,    See  Zinziber. 

GiH^oiBSB.    See  Zinpber, 

GureiBBAcaiuM.  (From  gingiva ,  the 
fpiVMt  ^^^  brachium^  the  arm.)  A  name 
ror  the  scurvy,  because  the  gums,  arms, 
and  legs,  are  anected  with  it. 

GiBGiniuiL     A  species  of  Dauau. 

GiNQiHiL.    See  Zingiber, 

Giweipaniux.  (From  gingiva,  the 
gums,,  and  pes,  the  foot.)  A  name  for  the 
scurvy,  because  the  arms  and  legs  are  af- 
fected. 

GINGIVA  (Prom  gigno,  to  beget, 
beciuse  the  teeth  are,  as  it  were,  bom  in 
them.)    The  gums.    See  Gutm. 

GINGLTMUS.  (yryy^vf*^,  a  hinge.) 
The  hinge-like  joint.  A  species  of  diartbro- 
tis  or  moveable  connection  of  bones,  which 
admits  of  flexion  and  ezterision,  as  the 
knee-joint,  &c. 

GINSENG.  {Ginseng,  Indian.)  The 
name  of  the  root  of  the  Panax  quinquefoUum 
of  Linnxus:-^^^  temie  quinatis.  It  b 
imported  into  this  country  scarcely  the 
thickness  of  the  little  finger,  about  three 
or  four  inches  long,  frequently  forked* 
transversely  wrmkled,  of  a  homy  texture, 
and  both  internally  and  externally  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour.  To  the  taste  it  dis* 
covers  a  mucilaginous  sweetness,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  liauorice,  accompa- 
nied with  some  degree  of  bitterness,  and  ft 
slight  aromatic  warmth.  The  Chinese  as. 
crioe  extraordinary  virtues  to  the  root  of 
ginseng,  and  have  no  confidence  in  any 
medicine  unless  in  combination  wiih  it.  In 
Europe,  however,  it  is  very  seldom  em- 
pk^ed. 

Ginseng  root.    See  Ginseng. 

Gim.    Quick  lime. 

GiBMia.    Tartar. 

dZZARD.  The  gizzards,  or  stomach 
of  poultry,  with  white  flesh,  have  lohff 
been  considered,  in  France,  as  med^ 
cfaud.  They  have  been  recommended  in 
obstructions  of  the  urinaiy  passsges,  com- 

K"  unts  of  the  bladder,  and  nephritic  pains  ; 
t  particularly  as  a  fehnfuge.  Bouillon 
Lagrange  considers  its  princtpia  subst«mce 
M  oxygenated  gelatine,  with  a  small  quao: 
tkyofestractive  matter. 

Gi^BvtiJL  (From  gtaber,  smooth  j  be- 
Cftuse  it  Is  without  hau*.)  The  space  k^ 
twixt  the  eye4>rows. 

GLADlOlitTS.  (IMm.  of  ^UitUus.  fi 
•vopdi   00   named  ftom  the  svortUik^ 
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shape  of  its  leaf.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linuscun  system.  Class^  Tii- 
andriOf    Oriler,  Mon^gynia, 

Glaj>iolxis  lutbcs.  See  Iris  ptUustri^, 
Gliha..  (yxAfM,,)  Thesordesofthe  eye. 
GLAND.  {Gicmdula  ,*  diminutive  of 
glans,  a  gland.)  A  glaud  is  an  organic  part 
of  the  body,  composed  of  bloMl-vesse^ 
nerves,  and  absorbents,  and  destined  for 
the  secretion  or  alteration  of  some  peculkr 
fluid.  The  glands  of  the  human  b^y  are 
divided,  by  anutomists,  into  diflerent  classes* 
eitjier  according  to  their  structure,  or  the 
fluid  they  cpnuin.  According  to  their  ^- 
bric,  th  y  are  distinguished  into  four  classes. 

1.  Simple  glands. 

2.  Confounds  of  simple  glanda. 

3.  Conglobate  glands. 

4.  Conglomerate  glands.    - 
Accorcfing  to  their  fluid  contents,  they 

are  more  properly  divided  into,  L  Mucous 
glands.  2.  Sebaceous  glands.  S<  Umpha- 
tic  glands.  ^,  Salival  glands  tj.  Lach- 
rymal glands. 

Simple  guilds  are  small  hollow  follicle*, 
covered  with  a  peculiar  membrane,  and 
having  a  proper  excretory  duct,  throu^ 
which  they  evacuate  tlie  liquor  contained 
in  their  cavity.  Such  are  the  mucous  gUnds 
of  the  nose,  tongue,  fauces,  tnichea,  sto* 
mach,  intestineb,  and  urinary  bladder*  the 
sebaceous  glands  about  the  anus,  and  those 
of  tlie  ear.  These  simple  glands  are  either 
dispersed  here  and  there,  or  are  contiguous 
to  one  another,  forming  a  heap,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  not  covered  by  a 
common  membrane,  but  each  hath  its  own 
excretory  duct,  which  is  never  joined  to 
the  excretory  duct  of  another  gland.  The 
former  are  termed  suljtaiy  simple  glands, 
the  Utter  aggregate  or  congregate  simple 
glands. 

The  compound  glands  consist  of  many 
simple  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of 
which  are  joined  in  one  common  excretory 
duct ;  as  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  hee, 
lips,  palate,  and  various  parts  of  the  skin, 
especially  about  the  pubes.  . 

Conglobate,  or,  as  they  are  aUo  called* 
lymphatic  glands,  are  thofe  into  which 
lymphatic  vessels  enter*  and  (torn  which ' 
they  go  out  again:  as  the  mesenteric»  liun- 
bar,  8tc.  Th^  are  composed  of  a  textiure 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  connected  together 
by  cellular  membranes— have  no  excretoiy 
duct— they  are  largest  in  the  f«tiw. 

Conglomerate  glands  are  composed  of 
a  congeries  of  mam  simple  glaqds,  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  of  which  open  into  one  com- 
mon trunk :  as  the  parotid  gland*  thyvoid 
gland,  pancreas,  ana  all  the  salival  gundf. 
Conglomerate  glands  difiier  but  littfe  firom 
the  compound  glands,  yet  they  ase  com- 
posed or  more  simple  gland*  than  the 
compound* 

The  excretory  duct  of  a  gland  is  ^kt 
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duct  throtich  which  the  fluid  of  the  glalfed 
b  ezcreteZ  The  veftels  tnd  nervei  of 
gUndn  always  come  from  the  neighbouring 
pftns,  and  the  arteries  appear  to  possess,  a 
higher  degree  of  irritability.  The  use  of 
the  riands  ts  to  separitte  a  peculiar  liquor,  or 
to  change  it  The  use  of  the  conglobate 
glands  is  unknown. 

GLAKDULA  LACHRTMALI8.  See 
Lachrymal  ^land. 

Glxitdvla  mtbtivobxes.      See  Carwt' 


eut^  myrtiformet* 

GLAm)ULi£    PACCHlOKIiE. 


{Pac- 


ehitUf  the  name  of  the  discoverer.)  A 
number  of  tmiill,  oval,  fatty  substances, 
not  yet  ascertained  to  be  glandular,  situ- 
ated under  the  dura  mater,  sbout  the  sides 
of  tiie  longitudinal  sinus.  Their  use  is  not 
known. 

GLAifBULOsocARiTEus.  An  epithet  given 
bv  Ruysch  to  some  excrescences  which  he 
obse  ved  in  the  bladder. 

GL.\NS.    A  gland,  or  nut 

GLANS  PENIS.  The  very  vascular 
body  that  forms  the  apex  of  the  penis. 
The  posterior  circle  is  termed  the  corona 
gloHiU;    See  Corput  tpongiowm  urethra, 

Glaits  uireintNTARiA.     SeeBennux. 

GLASS.  This  substance  is  sometimes 
employed  by  surgeons,  when  roughly  pow- 
derad.  to  destroy  opacities  of  the  cornea. 

Glatt  of  antimony.  A  vitreous  oxyd  of 
antimony. 

Glaf4  wortj  tnaUteeded,    See  JToli. 

Glastum.  {Quaai  calkutvmf  from  CaiUa, 
who  fir^t  used  it)    The  herb  woad. 

Glauber^*  tait.    See  Sulphas  totkc, 

GLAcrcn7M.  (From  yKatuKos^  blue,  or 
yellow;  so  called  from  its  colour.)  I1ie 
yellow-homed ,  poppv. 

GLAUCOMA.  (From  yhtMutt  blue; 
because  of  the  eye  becoming  oi  a  blue  or 
sea-green  colour.)  GlaucotU,  An  opacity 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  is  diiHcult  to 
ascertain,  and  is  only  to  be  known  by  a 
very  attentive  examination  of  the  eye. 

Glaucosis.    See  Olattcoma.' 

GLELOMA.  (From  >Aj»;^Mr,  the  name 
of  a  plant  in  Dinscorides.)  Class,  Ditfyna- 
tnia.  Order,  Gymnotpermia.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  m  the  Linnaean  system. 
Ground  ivy.     ^ 

Giagoxa^  hxdxracka.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  gpx>und  iv)'.  See  Ekdera  ter^ 
retirit. 

GLXoiroir.     (Prom  y}aixm,)    Penny.  royaL 

GLBCBOiriTBS.  (From  >ai»;^m',  penny- 
royal.) Wine  impregnated  with  penny- 
royal. 

GLEET.  In  consequence  of  tlie  re- 
peated attacks  of  gonurrhaea,  and  the  de- 
bility of  $he  part  occasioned  thereby,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  gleet,  or 
constant  small  discharge,  takes  place,  or 
•^'^•ins  behind,  after  all  danger  of  infcc- 
twn  is  removed.       Mr.  Hunter  remarks. 


GLO 

that  it  difien  from  gonorrhoet  in  bdng  «»• 
in^ecfMiM,  and  in  the  discharge  consistiaf 
of  globular  bodies,  contained  in  a  slimy 
mucus,  instead  of  serum.  It  is  unattended 
with  pain,  scalding  in  making  of  water,  &c* 

GLEN&  {yhnn.)  Strictly  signifies  the 
cavity  or  socket  of  the  eye ;  but  by  some 
anatomists  is  also  used  for  that  cavity  of  a 
bone  which  receives  anoUier  within  it 

GLENOID.  (Gienoidetf  from  yxm,  a 
cavity,  and  m/W,  resemblance.)  The  name 
of  some  articulate  cavities  of  bones. 

Gisvcminr.  (From  ,yMuKos,  must)  An 
ointment,  in  the  preparation  of  which  was 
must. 

Glbvxis.  (Frem  yxuMOf,  sweet)  A 
sweet  wine. 

Gliscere.  To  increase  gradually,  pro- 
perly as  fire  does :  but,  by  physical  writers 
IS  sometimes  applied  to  the  natural  heat  and 
increase  of  spirits  i  and  by  others  to  the  ex- 
acerbation of  fevers  which  return  periodi- 
cally. 

GuscaaASHA.  (From  y?jo^xffU9m,  to  be- 
come glutinous.)    Lentor.     Viscidity. 

GLiscuaocHOLos.  (From  y^Xil^t  ^•' 
cid,  and  ;^oMf,  the  bile.)  An  epithet  for 
bilious  viscid  excrements. 

GusoMARoo.    White  chalk. 

GUkbatc  gland.    See  GUrntl 

GLOBULARIA.  (From  giobut^  a  globe; 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  flower.) 
The  F  ench  daisy. 

Gix>BULARiA  ALTPHvif.  Thc  leavcs  of 
tliis  plant  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Spaii\in 
the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  said 
to  act  also  as  a  powerful  but  safe  oathartic. 

GLOBUS  HYSTERICUS.  The  aif 
rising  in  the  oesophagus,  and  prevented  by 
spasm  from  reaching  the  mouth,  is  so  called 
by  authors,  because  it  mostly  attends  hys- 
teria, and  gives  the  sensation  of  a  ball  as- 
cending in  the  throat 

Glombr.  (A  clue  of  thread.)  Moatlj 
applied  to  glands. 

Glomxrats  oiJkirD.  A  gland  formed 
of  a  glomer  of  sanguineous  vessels,  having 
no  cavity,  but  fumubed  with  an  excretory 
duct;  as  the  lachrymal  and  mammary 
glands. 

Glossaora.  (From  yhmova^  the  tongue» 
and  etT'^ a  seizure.)  A  rheumatic  pain  in 
the  tongue. 

GLOSSO  (Prom  yuM-ra,  the  tongue.) 
Names  compounded  witli  this  word  beloif 
to  muscles,  nervrs,  or  vessels,  from  their 
being  attached,  or  going  to  the  tongue. 

GLOSso-PHARnrexAL  ifxRVXs.  The  ninth 
pair  of  nerves.  Tliey  arise  from  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  cerebellum,  which  run  to 
the  medulla  spinalis,  and  terminate  bv  nu- 
merous brancnes  in  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  pharynx. 

GLOSSO-PHARTBr&SVS.         {MuOCutut     glOM' 

topharynff^au  /  ^AMra^^ctfc/^ikypc,  fi  Oin  yfmo* 
rdty  the  tongue,  and  <Mpo^>  the  pfalarynx : 
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lo  wuBed  ihim  its  origin  in  the  tongve,  and 
Its  insertion  in  the  pharynx.)  See  Cuutnc- 
fr  pharyngetu  n^terhr. 

6lmso.8Taphiu!vu9.  {JUtucuku  giotm' 
Hapkjftinut  g  from  ^xe^m,  the  tongue,  and 
ctt^Aivec,  the  ttaphvlinus;  so  muned  be- 
cause it  is  fixed  in  the  tongue,  and  termi* 
nates  in  the  staphylinas.  See  Comtrietur 
kthmfOMchm, 

Glossooatochos.  (From  ^xo^mi,  tongue» 
and  MMmxm^  to  hold.  An  instrument  in 
P.  iCgineta  fbr  depressing  the  tongue.  A 
«patuU  linguae.  The  ^ntient  glossocatochus 
was  a  sort  of  forceps,  one  of  the  blades  of 
which.served  to  d^r^ss  the  tongue»  while 
the  other  was  applied  under  the  chin. 

GLOSSOCELB.  (From  >A«rra,  the 
tongue,  and  maj»,  a  tumour.)  An  extrusioii 
•of  the  tongue. 

Glossocoxa.  a  retraction  of  the  tongue. 

GuMsocoxiov.  (From  >A4*v«,  a  tongue, 
and  M^M»,  to  guard.)  By  this  was  formerly 
meant  a  case  ror  the  tongue,  for  a  hautboy ; 
but  the  old  surgeons,  by  metaphor,  use  it 
to  signify  an  instrument,  or  case,  for  con- 
taining a  fractured  limb. 

Glotta.  (>xtta<7k,  the  tongue.)  The 
tongue. 

GLUCINE.  For  the  discovery  of  this 
earth  we  are  indebted  to  Vauquelin,  who 
found  it,  in  1795,  in  the  Aigue-marine  or 
beryl,  a  transparent  stone,  of  a  g^reen  co- 
lour, and  in  the  emerald  of  Peru.  It  ex- 
ists combined  with  silex,  argil,  lime,  and 
oxyd  of  iron  in  the  one ;  and  with  the  same 
earths,  with  oxyd  of  chrome,  in  the  other. 
It  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Gado- 
linite  by  Mr.  Ekeberg. 

Its  name  is  taken  from  the  Greek  word 
{y^jnm)  wb^h  signifies  sweet  or  saccharine, 
bect«use  it  gives  that  taste  to  the  salts  it 
forms. 

Glucine  is  white,  light,  and  soft  to  the 
touch.  It  is  insipid,  and  adheres  to  the 
tongue;  and  is  infiisible  by  itself  in  the 
fire.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3967.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcalies  and  their  carbonates,  and 
in  all  the  acids  except  the  carbonic  and 
phosphoric,  and  forms  with  them  saccha- 
rine and  slightly  astringent  salts.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly soluMe  in  sulphuric  acid  used  to 
excess.  It  is  fiisibk  with  borax,  and  forms 
with  it  a  transparent  glass.  It  absorbs  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
decomposes  sulphate  of  alumine.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  the  hydro-sulphureis,  nor 
b^  prussiate  of  potash,  but  by  All  the  suc- 
cinates. Its  affinity  fbr  the  acids  is  inter- 
mediate  between  magnesia  and  alumine. 

To  obtain  this  earth,  reduce  some  hm\  to 
an  mipalpable  powder,  fbae  it  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  potash,  and  dissolve  the 
mass  in  muriatic  acid.  Separate  the  silex 
by  evapovation  and  filtration,  and  decern- 
pose  the  xcmnning  fluid  by  adding  carhp* 


Bate  of  potash;  re-dissohre  the  deposit 
when  wasned  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  min- 
gling this  solution  with  sulphate  of  potash, 
sulfmate  of  alumine  will  be  obtained,  which 
ciystallixes. 

Then  mix  the  fluid  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  be  used 
in  excess ;  filter  and  boil  it,  and  a  white 
powder  will  gradually  fall  down,  which  Is 
glucine. 

GLOTTIS.  (From  >xW7ai,  the  tongue.) 
The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tongue. 

GLUTEAL  ARTERY.  A  branch  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery. 

GLUTEN.  (  Quoftf  geluten  ;  fivm  geiot 
to  congeal.)  Glue,  Lentor.  See  6£i0a, 
tudmtU  and  vegetable. 

GLUTEN,  ANIMAU  This  substance 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  fibres  of  all  the 
solid  parts.  It  resembles  in  iu  properties 
the  gluten  of  vegetables. 

GLUTEN,  VEGETABLE.  If  wheat 
flour  be  made  into  a  paste,  and  Washed 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  it  sep-.*rated 
into  three  distinct  substances;  a  mucUof 
ginoue  eaceharine  maiter,  which  is  reiidily 
dissolved  in  the  liquor,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  evaporation  ;  etcreh^  which 
is  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and  subsides  to 
the  bottom  by  repose ;  and  glaten^  which 
remains  in  the  hand,  and  is  tenacious,  very 
ductile,  somewhat  elastic,  and  of  a  brown 
gray  cc4our.  This  glutinous  substance  is 
obtained  from  seveiil  vegetables  in  )?reat. 
abundance,  and,  when  dried)  becomes 
a  homy  mass.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water 
and  spirit  of  wine,  and,  if  boiled  with  the 
former,  it  coagnlates  like  the  white  of  an 
egg.  It  bums  like  hom,  and  affords  the 
same  products  by  distillation  in  the  dry  ' 
way.  It  readily  putrefies  When  kept  in  a 
cold  and  moist  place. 

GLUTEUS  MAXIMUS.  (From  >a». 
*rot,  the  buttocks.)  Ohtteue  magnue  of 
Albiims,  GtuUeue  majeir  of  (>>wpcr,  and 
IB9  eaero  Jemvral  of  Duma^.  This  broad 
radiated  mUiicle,  which  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  strong  fasciculi,  is  covered  by 
a  pretty  thick  aponenros'is  derived  from  the 
fatcia  kUOt  and  is  situated  immediately  un- 
der the  integuments.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  outer  lip  of  somewhat  more  than  the 
posterior  half  of  the  spine  of  the  iKum, 
from  the  ligaments  that  cover  the  two  pos- 
terior sphKNis  processes ;  from  the  posterior 
sacm-ischiatic  hgament ;  and  fW»m  the  outer 
sides  of  the  OS  sacrum  and  os  coccygis. 
¥t%m  these  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muitcle 
run  towards  the  great  trochanter  of  the  oa 
fbrnoris,  where  they  form  a  broad  and 
thick  tendon,  between  which  and  the  tro- 
chanter there  ii*  a  considerable  burea  nm- 
cMtfb  Thia  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
Qpper  part  of  the  iinea  aeptrot  fbr  the 
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wpmee  of  tvo  or  tfcfte  inoh«t  dmmwafd*  t 
«nd  lends  off  fibres  to  the  fiitcift  Uta,  and 
to  tiie  upper  extremity  of  the  ▼wtus  ex. 
temus.  Ttib  muscle  serves  to  extend  the 
tbi^t  by  pulling  it  directly  backwards ;  at 
the  same  time  it  drsiws  It  a  IttUe  outwards, 
and  tbus  assists  in  its  rotatory  motion.  Its 
origin  from  the  coecyx  seems  to  prevent 
^at  bone  from  being  forced  ioo  fir  bach^ 
wards. 

GLUTEUS  MBD1U8.  lUa  trochan- 
mien  of  Dumaa.  The  posterior  half  of 
this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  max- 
inuB,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  shape : 
but  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  it  is 
oovered  only  by  the  interments,  and  by  a 
tendinous  membrane  which  belongs  to  the 
fascia  lata.  It  arises  fleshy  from  Uie  outer 
lip  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  spine  of  the 
ihum,  from  part  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  that  bone,  and  likewise  fi^m  the  Ikscia 
that  covers  it  From  these  origins  its  fibres 
run  towards  the  g^reat  troohanter,  into  the 
outer  and  posterior  part  of  which  it  is  in^ 
ferted  by  a  broad  tendon.  Between  this 
tendon  and  the  trochanter  there  is  a  small 
thin  buTHimucota.  The  uses  of  thi«  muscte 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  tlie  gluteiM 
maximus ;  but  it  is  not  confined  like  that 
muscle,  to  rolling  the  os  femoris  outwards, 
its  anterior  portion  being  capable  of  turning 
that  bone  a  little  inwards.  Kb  it  has  no 
origin  from  the  coccyx,  it  can  have  no  eflTeet 
on  that  bone. 

GLUTEUS  MINIBCUS.  Giutmvs  ni- 
nsr  of  Albinos  and  Cowper;  and  IU9  uchd 
tvchantenm  of  Dunnas.  This,  which  is 
likewise  a  radiated  muscle,  is  situated  un- 
der the  gluteus  mecfius.  In  adults,  and 
especially  in  old  subjects,  its  outer  surfiice 
is  usually  tendinous.  It  arises  fleshy  be- 
tween tfaie  two  semicircular  ridges  we  ob- 
serve on  the  outer  surface  of  the  iliunw 
and  likewise  from  the  edge  of  its  ffreat 
niche.  Its  fibres  run,  in  diflerent  diroc- 
tions,  towards  a  thick  flat  tendon,  which 
adheres  to  a  capsular  lig^ament  of  the  joint, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  pait 
of  the  great  trochanter.  A  small  buna  wmf 
co9a  may  be  observed  between  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle  and  the  trochanter.  This 
■mscle  assists  the  two  former  in  drawing 
the  thigh  backwards  and  outwards,  and  in 
lolling  it.  It  may  likewise  serve  to  pre- 
vent the  capsular  ligament  from  being 
pinched  in  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

Gkvtia.  (From  yxMvt,  the  buttocks.) 
The  two  small  proU^erasces  in  the  brain, 
calkdJVbisf. 

GftUTTVPATBirs.  (From  ghdim^  the 
throat,  and  patM^  to  extend.)  An  epithet 
ftr  the  atoroaeh*  which  is  an  ^ucnsion  of 
the  throat 

Gunpvs.  (>Mrr«»  from  >mmp,  filthy.) 
Thebttttodks. 


OKA 

GureAiMA.     rrrom  yiiMn^  tweet)   A 

sweet  medicated  wine. 

Oltctpigbos.  (Prom  vamuw,  sweet,  and 
vm^  bitter ;  so  called  »om  its  bitterish 
sweet  taste.)   The  woody  nighUhade.    See 

GLYCYRRHIZA.  (Fiom  ynumw,  ftwcet, 
and  /u^A,  a  root.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  ClaM» 
Dituk^ihia.    Order,  De&mdria, 

3.  The  pburmacopaitil  name  of  liquo- 
rice. The  sweet  root  of  the  Gfyc^rrhiai 
glabra  of  LioOKUs  >-kgumimbuM  ghUnU^ 
•tipfuiU  ntiUitt  foUolo  impan  petUlat:  A 
native  of  cU«  sonth  of  Europe,  but  culti- 
vated in  Britain.  The  root  contains  a  gi««t 
qoAntity  of  saccharine  matter,  joined  with 
some  proportion  of  mucilage,  and  hence  it 
has  a  viscid  sweet  taste.  It  is  in  common 
use  as  a  pectoral  or  emoMient,  in  catarrhal 
defluxions  on  the  breast,  coughs,  hoarseness- 
es, Skc  Infusions,  or  the  extrac*  made  ftom 
it,  which  is  called  SpanUh  Uquorice^  afford 
likewise  verv  commodious  vehicles  for  the 
exhibition  or  other  medicmes;  the  liquorice 
taste  concealing  that  of  unpalatable  drugs 
more  effectually  than  syrups  or  any  of  the 
sweets  of  tlie  saccharine  kind. 

GLTCTaxHiXA  BCHiKATA.  This  spccies 
of  liquorice  is  substituted  in  some  places 
for  the  root  of  the  glabra- 

Gi.T€Tiwa»A  GLABXA.  Thc  i^stematic 
name  of  the  oflicinal  liquorice.  See  Gl^- 
cyrrfuxa. 

Gltotsakooit.  (From  !^xwutf,  sweet, 
and  myum,  the  elbow ;  so  called  fiom  its 
sweetish  taste,  and  its  inflections,  or  el- 
bows, at  the  joints.)  A  speeies  of  soutbecn- 
wood. 

GbfitoM  eaptule.  See  CaptMk  of  Gf^ 
sen. 

GNAPHALIUM.  (From  yf^u^ta,  cot- 
ton; so  named  from  its  so^  downy  surfisee.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  pUmts  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Sgr^pmNia*  Or- 
der, P(dffgaima  tvperjiua, 

2.  The  pharmacnpowal  name  of  the  herb 
cotton-weed.  The  flores  gnaphalii  of  the 
pharmacoporias,  called  also/sret  kUpUbUm  / 
•eu  pedcM  cad  are  the  produce  of  the  Gnth 
phakinn  d^oicum  of  linnsMS.  They  are 
now  quite  obsolete,  but  were  foraier^ 
used  as  adstringents,  and  reconunended  ih 
the  cure  of  hoopsng-cougb,  phthisis,  pulmo- 
nalis,  and  hsmopt^is. 

GxATHAuim  AnsKAEiiTK.  Theflowersfil' 
this  plant,  as  well  as  those  of  Ibe  gnapha- 
lium  stoBoha^  called  in  the  pharmscopmas 
Jloret  eUchryn,    See  EUdvrynm^' 

GsAMiAUuif  BioiouM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  jte»  eafi.    See  Csmtsjo/imw 

GjvAritiLUtJx  mrnxMA!^  The  syste- 
matic name  of  Goldilooks.    See  fi^dwy- 


GjTATimi.    (From  ymi^  to  bcadi  m 
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cftlted  from  tVeir  ciinrsture.)  Tlie  jsw,  or 
jav-bones.    Aho  the  cheek. 

Gvnin-t.  A  term  applied  by  Hippocra- 
tes, and  others  since,  to  some  medicinal  pre- 
cepts wrote  in  the  island  of  Gnidos. 

€roat9  rue*    See  GaHga. 

GoiTRK.    See  Hr^ncJiocde. 

GOLD.  Awntm,  A  metal  found  m  na« 
lure  only  in  a  metallic  state;  most  com- 
monly in  grains,  ramifications,  leaves,  or 
rhoroboidal,  octahedral,  or  pyramidical 
crystals.  Its  matriic  is  jg^nerally  quartz* 
■and-stone,  siliceous  schistus,  &c.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  sands  of  many  rivers,  par- 
ticularly in  Africa,  Hungaiy,  and  France, 
h)  minute  irrej^lar  ^ins,  called  gold-duMt. 
Kative  gold,  found  m  compact  masses,  b 
never  completely  pure;  it  is  alloyed  with 
silrer,  or  copper,  and  sometimes  with  iron 
and  tellurium.  The  largest  piece  of  native 
sold  that  has  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
Europe,  was  found  in  the  county  of  Wide- 
low,  m  Ireland.  Its  weight  was  said  to  be 
.twent^-two  ounces,  and  the  Quantity  of 
altcnr  it  contained  was  very  small.  Several 
other  pieces,  exceeding  one  ounce,  have 
also  b^  discovered  at  the  same  place,  in 
Band,  covered  with  turf,  and  adjacent  to  a 
rivulet. 

Gold  is  also  met  with  in  a  particular  sort 
of  argentiferous  copper  pyntes,*called  in 
Hungary  G^^.  This  ore  is  found  dther 
massive^  or  crystallized  in  rhomboids,  or 
other  irregular  quadrangular  or  polygonal 
masses.  It  exists  likewise  in  the  sulphu- 
rated ores  of  Nagaya  in  Transylvania. 
These  all  contain  the  metal  called  teUuri- 
rium.  RerthoUet,  and  btlier  French  chy- 
roists,  have  obtained  gold  out  of  the  ashes 
of  vegetables. 

Gold-a^  A  vulgar  name  for  many  spe- 
cies of  J?ammcu&'. 

Ooiden-roeL    See  Vir^a  aurea, 

O0ldiUck*.    See  Eb/c/aytum, 

GOMPHIASIS.  (From  yc/u^,  a  naiL) 
GmnphiaiftMi'  A  disease  of  the  teeth,  when 
they  are  loosened  from  the  the  sock^,  like 
nails  drawn  out  of  the  wood. 

GoxnoABMus.    See  GomphiatU* 

GoMPBiei.  (From  yo/uupof,  a  nail;  so 
called,  because  they  are  as  nails  driven  into 
their  sockets.)  The  dentes  molares,  or 
grinding  teeth. 

GoxFROMA.    See  Gomphom, 

GOMPHOSIS.  (From  yof^^o^  to  drive 
in  a  nail.)  Gomphoma.  A  species  of  im- 
moveable connection  of  bones,  in  which  one 
iKMie  is  fixed  in  another,  like  a  nail  in  a 
board,  as  the  teeth  m  the  alveoli  of  the 
jaws. 

GoHAOEA.  (From  yorv,  the  knee,  and 
«9ttM»,  etipio,  to  take.)     The  gout  in  the 

Gon.  (>onr.)  The  seed.  But  in  Hi|ib- 
pocntes  it » the  aterat. 


CUnrffBOHA.    (From  ^  oylfot,  a  hard  knot) 

1.  The  cramp. 

2.  A  round  tubercle  in  tbe  trunk  of  a 
tree. 

3.  A  hard  round  tumour  of  the  nervotu 
parts ;  but  particularly  a  broncfaocele,  or 
other  hard  tumour  of  the  neck. 

GoxasuoK.  (From  yryfvxet,  round.)  A 
pUl. 

GoKoiDBs.  (From  y^n,  seed,  and  «ler» 
form.)  Resembling  seed.  Hippocrates 
often  uses  it  as  an  epitliet  for  the  excre- 
ments of  the  bellv,  and  for  the  contents  of 
the  urine,  when  there  is  something  in  them 
which  resembles  the  seminal  matter. 

GONORRHCEA.  (From  y«w,  the  semen^ 
and  ^M,  to  flow ;  from  a  supposition  of  ^ 
ancients,  that  it  was  a  seminal  fiux.)  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  hceile;  and 
order  apocenotet,  of  Dr.  CuUen's  arrange- 
ment, who  defines  it  a  preternatural  mix 
of  fluid  firom  the  urethra  in  males,  with- 
out any  libidinous  desires,  and  from  the 
vagina  in  females.  He  makes  four  spe- 
cies, viz. 

1,  Gonorrhma  pura,  or  bemgnas  a  mu- 
cous discharge  from  the  urethra,  without 
dysuriii,  or  lascivious  v^clination. 

3.  Gonorrhma  impura,  miilui'na,  typfaUtica, 
virulenta  g  a  discbarge  resembling  pus,  from 
the  urethra,  with  heat  of  urine,  &c  after 
impure  coition,  to  which  often  succeeds  a 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  with 
little  or  no  dysury,  called  a  gleet.  Fluor 
aUnu  maHgntu,  Blennorrhagia  of  Swedi- 
aur«  In  English,  a  clap^  from  the  old 
French  word  clapUe9^  which  were  public 
shops,  k«)t  and  inhabited  by  single  prosti- 
tutes, and  generally  confined  to  a  particu- 
lar quarter  of  the  town,  as  is  even  now 
the  case  in  several  of  the  great  towns  of 
Italy.  In  Germany,  the  disonler  is  named 
tripper,  from  drippmg;  and  in  French, 
chaudpine,  from  tbe  heat  and  scalding  in 
making  water. 

No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  time  that  a  clap  will  take 
before  it  makes  its  appearance,  afler  infec- 
tion has  been  conveyed.  With  some  per- 
sons it  will  shew  itself  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  da>s,  whilst,  with  others,  there  will 
not  be  tbe  least  appearance  of  it  before  the 
expiration  of  some  weeks.  It  most  usually 
b  perceptible,  however,  in  the  space  of 
from  six  to  fourteen  days,  and  in  a  male, 
begins  witli  an  uneasiness  about  the  parts  of 
generation,  such  as  an  itching  in  the  glans 
penis,  and  a  soreness  and  tingltng  sensation 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  urethra ;  soon 
after  which,  the  person  perceives  lOt  ap- 
pearanoe  of  whitish  matter,  at  its  orifice, 
and  also  some  degree  of  pungency  upon 
making  water. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  dis- 
charge of  matter  win  increase  coosidera- 
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bly  t  will  Miume,  most  probably,  a  green- 
uh  or  yellowish  hue,  and  will  become  thin- 
ner, and  lose  it2»  adhesiveness;  the  parts 
will  also  be  occupied  with  some  degree  of 
redness  and  inHammation,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  glans  will  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ripe  cherry ;  the  stream  or  urine 
will  be  smaller  than  usual,  owin^  to  the 
canal  being  made  narrower  by  the  mflamed 
state  of  iu  internal  membrane,  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  pain,  and  scalding  heat^ 
will  be  experienced  on  every  attempt  to 
make  water.. 

Where  the  inflammation  prevails  in  a  very 
high  degree,  it  prevents  the  extension  oif 
^e  urethra,  on  the  taking  place  of  any  erec- 
tion, so  that  the  penis  is»  at  that  time,  car- 
ried downwards,  with  great  pain,  which  is 
much  increased,  if  attempted  to  be  raised 
towards  the  belly,  and  the  stimulus  occap 
sions  it  often  to  be  erected,  particularly 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  and  so  de- 
prives him  of  sleep,  producing,  in  some  ca- 
ses, an  involuntaiy  emission  of  semen. 

In  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  it 
sometimes  happens  that,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing water,  owmg  to  tlie  rupture  of  some 
small  blood-vessel,  a  sli^t  hxmorrbage 
ensues,  and  a  small '  quantity  of  blood  is 
voided.  In  consequence  of  inflammation* 
the  prepuce  likewise  becomes  often  so  swel- 
led at  the  end,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn 
back }  which  symptom  is  called  a  phymo- 
sis ;  or  that,  being  drawn  behind  the  glans, 
it  cannot  be  returned,  which  is  kn<»wn  by 
the  name  of  panqihymosis.  Now  and 
then,  from  the  same  cause,  little  bard 
swellings  arise  on  the  tower  surface  of  the 
penis,  along  the  course  of  the  urethra,  and 
these  perhaps  suppurate  and  form  into  fistu- 
lous sores. 

The  adjacent  par{s  sympathizing  with 
those  already  affected,  the  bladder  becomes 
irritable,  and  incapable  of  retaining  the 
urine  for  any  length  of  time,  which  gives 
the  patient  a  frequent  inclination  to  make 
water,  and  he  feels  an  uneasiness  about  the 
scrotum,  perinaeum,  and  fundament.  More- 
over the  glands  of  the  groins  gprow  indu- 
rated and  enlarged,  or  perhaps  the  testicle 
becomes  swelled  and  mflamed,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  experiences  excrucia- 
tmg  pains,  extending  from  the  seat  of  the 
complaint  up  into  the  small  of  the  back ;  he 
gets  hot  and  resUesi,  and  a  small  sympto- 
matic fever  arises. 

Where  the  parts  are  not  occupied  by 
much  inflammatiuo,  few  or  none  of  the  last- 
mentioned  symptoms  will  arise,  and  only  a 
discharge,  with  a  slight  heat  or  scalding  in 
making  water,  will  prevail. 

If  a  gonorrhoea  is  neither  irritated  by  any 
irregularity  of  the  patient,  nor  prolonged  by 
the  want  of  timely  and  proper  assistance, 
then^inthe  coune  of  about  a  fivtnight  or 


three  weeks,-  the  discharge*  &om  hnmg 
been  thin  and  discoloured  at  first,  will  be- 
come  thick,  white,  and  of  a  ropy  consist- 
ence ;  and  from  hav'mg  gradually  began  to 
diminish  in  quaAtitj^,  will  at  last  cease  en- 
tirely, together  with  every  inflammatoiy 
symptom  whatever ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, tf  the  patient  has  led  a  life  of  intem- 
perance and  sensuality,  lias  partaken  freely 
of  the  bottle  and  high-seasoned  meats,  and 
ho,  at  the  same  time,  neglected  to  pursue 
the  necessary  means,  it  may  then  continue 
lor  many  weeks,  or  months :  and,  on  going 
off,  may  leave  a  weakness  or  gleet  behind 
it,  besides  being  accompanied  with  the  risk 
of  giving  rise,  at  some  distant  period,  to  a 
constitutional  afl*ection,  especiallv  if  there 
ho  been  a  neglect  of  proper  cleanliness ; 
for  where  venereal  matter  bo  been  suffered 
to  lodffe  between  the  prepuce  and  glans 
penis  for  any  time,  so  as  to  have  occoion- 
ed  either  excoriation  or  ulceration,  there 
w'dl  always  be  danger  of  its  having  been 
absorbed. 

Another  risk,  arising  from  the  long  con-* 
tinuance  of  a  gononiioea,  especially  ifit  has 
been  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms, 
or  has  been  of  frequent  recurrence,  is  the 
taking  place  of  one  or  more  strictures  in 
the  urethra.  These  are  sure  to  occwion  a 
con8iderai>le  degree  of  difficulty,  u  well  o 
pain,  in  making  water,  and,  instead  of  its 
being  dischar^^ed  in  a  free  and  uninterrvpt- 
streanu  it  splits  into  two,  or  perhaps  is  Void- 
ed drop  by  drop.  Such  affections  become, 
fh>m  neglect,  of  a  most  serious  and  danger- 
ous nature,  as  they  not  unfrequently  block 
up  the  urethra,  so  as  to  induce  a  total  sup- 
pression of  urine. 

Where  the  gonorrhoea  has  been  of  long 
standing,  warty  excrescences  are  likewise 
apt  to  arise  about  the  Ptrts  of  generation, 
ov^ing  to  the  matter  falling  and  lodging 
thereon;  and  they  not  unfi^uently  prove 
both  numerous  and  troublesome. 

Having  noticed  every  symptom  which 
usually  attends  on  gonorrhoea,  in  the  male 
sex,  it  'will  only  be  necessary  to  observe, 
the  same  heat  and  soreness  in  making  water, 
and  the  same  discharge  ot  discoloured  mu- 
cus, together  with  a  sughtpain  in  walkinp^, 
and  an  uneasiness  in  sitt'mg,  take  place  m 
females  as  in  the  former ;  but  as  tne  parts 
in  women,  which  are  most  apt  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  venereal  poison,  are  less  complex 
in  their  nature,  and  fewer  in  number,  than 
in  men,  so  of  course  the  former  are  not  lia- 
ble to  many  of  the  symptoms  which  he  lat- 
ter are  {  and  from  the  urinary  canal  being 
much  shorter,  and  of  a  more  simple  form, 
in  them  than  in  men,  they  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  incommoded  by  the  taking  place  of 
strictures. 

With  women,  it  indeed  often  happens, 
that  all  the  qrmptoms  of  a  gonorrhoea  are 
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ao  very  tiight,  they  enerieoce  no  other  in- 
convenience than  the  diachar|pe,  except  per- 
hap'  immediately  '  af^r  menatmation,  at 
which  period,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
for  them  to  perceive  some  degree  of  aggra* 
ration  in  the  symptoms. 

Women  of  a  reUxed  habit,  and  such  as 
have  had  irequent  miscarriages,  are  apt  to 
be  afflicted  with  a  disease  known  by  the- 
name  of  iluor  albus,  which  is  often  dimcult 
to  distinguish  froin  gonorrhoea  virulenta,  as 
the  matter  discharged  in  both  is,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  same  colour  and  consistence* 
The  surest  way  of  forming  a  just  conclusion, 
in  instances  of  this  nature,  will  hfi  to  draw 
it  from  an  accurate  investigation,  both  of 
the  symptoms  which  are  present  and  those 
which  nave  preceded  the  discharge ;  as 
likewise,  from  the  concurring  circumstan- 
ces, such  as  the  character  and  mode  of  lifo 
of  the  person,  and  the  prboability  there  may 
be  of  her  having  had  venereal  infection  con- 
veyed to  her  by  any  connection  in  which  she 
may  be  engaged. 

Not  long  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  ^ponomcea  depended  always  upon  ul- 
cers inthe  urethra,  producing  a  dischai^ 
of  purulent  matter;  and  such  ulcers  do,  ui- 
deed,  occur  in  consequence  of  a  high  degree 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration ;  out  many 
dissections  of  persons,  who  have  died  whilst 
labouring  under  a  gonorrhoea,  have  clearly 
shewn  that  the  disease  may,  and  often  does, 
exist  without  any  ulceration  in  the  urethra, 
so  that  the  discharge  which  appears  is  usual- 
ly of  a  vitiated  mucus,  thrown  out  from  the 
mucotis  follicles  of  the  urethra.  On  open- 
ing this  canal,  in  recent  cases,  it  ustially  ap- 
pears red  and  inflamed ;  its  mucous  glands 
are  somewhat  enlarged,  and  its  cavity  is 
filled,  with  matter  to  within  a  small  dis- 
tance from  its  extremity.  Where  the  dis- 
ease has  been  of  long  continiuince,  its  sur- 
fiice  all  along,  even  to  the  bladder,  is  gene- 
rally found  pale  and  relaxed,  without  any 
erosion.     , 

3.  Gonorrfuea  laxontm  UbivEnoaa  /  a  pel* 
lucid  discharge  from  the  urethra,  without 
erection  of  Uie  penis,  but  with  vcneiieal 
thoughts  while  awake. 

Gonorrhma  dormientitAm^  ondrogtnos^ 
When,  during  sleep,  but  dreaming  of  ve- 
nereal engagements,  there  is  an  erection  of 
the  penis  and  a  seminal  discharge. 

GpiroRRHocA  sKKioKA.  See  Oonorrkcta 
pura, 

GoiroERBtBA  CHORDATA.  A  gfonorrhces, 
accompanied  with  painful  tension  of  the  pe- 
nis, called  chordee. 

GoHORRHi^A  DORxrEMTiuM.  lovoluntsry 
noctumal  emission. 

CrONOERHfBA  iMFURA.  Thc  venercal  go- 
norrha:a. 

GojroRREozA  ijixoBirx.  Involuntary 
epiissjon  from  debility. 

GoHOBRHcEA  UBiBixosA.  iQToluntaiy 
emission  fron>  lust. 


OovomRaosA  mauova.  A  venereal  or 
malignant  gonorrhoea. 

GoROR&HCBA  MUCOSA.  A  dischargc  ei 
mucus  from  the  urethra,  or  gleet. 

GoHORRHfBA  oiTBiRooxos.  Ao  involtmts- 
ry  nocturnal  emission. 

GoKORBHSA  F17RA.    A  commoD  glect. 

GoBORRHCBA  SPI7RIA.  A  specics  of  go- 
norrhoea Hffecting  the  glans. 

GoNoRRHCBA  sTPBiLmcA.  The  venereal 
gonorrhopa. 

.    GoKOBRB(BA  BAjjiBi.    A  spccies  of  go- 
norrhoea affecting  the  glans  penis  only. 

GojETALGTA.  (From  ;^«rv,  the  knee,  and 
^yoi^  pain*)    Chm/alfin,   Qout  in  the  knee. 

GoBinus.  A  species  of  vermes,  peculiar 
to  hot  climates. 

Go99efiott  atinking.  See  Mriplex  Ja-^ 
Hdot 

Goote-gTiUM.    See  Aparinc. 

GOaSYPIUM.  (From  ^M,  whence  ^0f« 
Upturn^  Bgyptiah.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genua 
or  plants  in  the  Unnaean  system.  Class, 
Monadelpfda,    Order,  PofytuuHa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cot- 
ton tree.    See  Bombax. 

GossTPHTx  HSBBACEUBU  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  cotton-plant.     See   Gm^ 

tUfHtUKm 

GOULARiyS  EXTRACT.  A  saturated 
solution  of  acetat  of  lead.  See  •^cetati^ 
Ufitor  phimbis 

Gourd.    See  Cucurbita, 

Gowdt  bitter.     See  Coheynthit. 

Gwt,    See  Artltriti*. 

GRACILIS.  {GraciU9t  from  its  smalU 
ness.(  Bectiu  interior  fenwrit  tive  graciH* 
interior  of  Winslow.  SouMpubio  creti  tibial 
of  Dumas.  This  long,  straight,  and  slen- 
der muscle  is  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments,  at  the  inner  part  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises  by  a  broad  and  thin  ten- 
don, from  the  anterior  part  of  the  ischium 
and  pubis,  and  soon  becoming  flesh} ,  de- 
scends nearly  in  a  straight  direction  along 
the  inside  orthe  tliigh.  A  little  above  the 
knee,  it  terminates  in  a  slender  and  roimd- 
ish  tendon,  which  afterwards  becomes 
flatter,  and  is  inserted  into  tlie  mi(;ldle  of 
the  tibia,  behind  and  under  the  sartorius. 
Under  the  tciwicnd  of  this  and  the  rectus, 
there  is  a  considerable  bitrta  mucosa^  which 
on  one  side  adheres  to  them  and  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  semitendinosua,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.  Tli  is 
muscle  assists  in  bending  the  thigh  and  leg 
inwards. 

Gbamsh  cakikum.  Gravun  SoaanidU^ 
Gramen  rcpen*.  LoHaceian  radice  repente. 
Dog*8  grass.  Couch  grass.  Tritieum  re- 
pent of  Lionarus.  The  roots  are  spreeably 
sweet,  and  possess  aperient  properties.  The 
expressed  juice  is  recommended  to  be  given 
largely. 

Grameit  CBVcn  ctpebioidis.  Gramen 
Egyptiacttm-  Egyptian  ccck's-foot  grass, 
or  grass  of  the  cross.    The  roots  and  plants 
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possess  the  same  virtues  as  the  dog*s  grass, 
and  are  serviceable  in  the  eaHiet'  stages 
of  dropsy.  They  are  nupposed  to  correct 
l^e  bad  smell  of  the  breathy  and  to  relieve 
nephritic  disordei*s,  colics,  &c.  althougii 
now  neglected. 

€iRiLMiA.    The  sordes  of  tlie  eyes. 

Gramxk,  (From  >^«fc/U4,  a  line ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  linear  appearance.)  The  iris  of 
the  f  ye. 

Graita  cjnDiA.     Sec  Cocco^^tUdia. 

Gratta  insectoria.    Kermea  berries. 

Grana  kermes.     Kermes  berries. 

GUANA  PARADtSI.  Cardamonmm  ma- 
jui.  Melegtietta  mam^etta,  Cardamomum 
piperatium.  Grains  of  Paradise.  The  seeds 
of  the  Amomum  grana  Paradin  of  Linnzf  is« 
They  are  angular  reddish  brown  seeds, 
smaller  than  pepper,  and  resembling  very 
much  the  seeds  of  the  cardamomum  minus. 
They  are  extremely  hot,  and  simihir  in  vir- 
tue to  pepper. 

Graita  tislia.    See  TigKagrana. 

Graita  tiicgtoria.     ^^e  Kermes. 

Grahadilla.  (Dim.  of  erana/io,  a  pome- 
g^'anate,  Sp&nish  :  so  called  because  at  the 
top  of  the  flower  there  are  points,  like  tlie 
grains  of  a  pomegranate. )  The  passion- 
flower, the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  possess 
refrigerating  qualities. 

Grabtatrtstum.     a  boil,  or  carbuncle. 

GRA  NAT  UM.  (From  grarmm^  a  grain, 
because  it  is  fiill  of  seed.)  The  pomegnu 
nate.  The  fruit  of  the  Pumca  granatum  of 
Linnaeus  :--^£i«  lanceolatU^  caule  arboreo. 
The  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  called 
Baiaustine  Jfiowers,  sa*e  the  parts  directed 
fbr  medicinal  use.  In  their  smell  there  is 
nothing  remarkable,  bat  to  the  taste  they 
are  very  adstringent,  and  have  successfully 
been  employed  as  such,  in  diseases  both  in- 
ternal and  external. 

GRAKDSBALJt.  (Quod  tH  groniHoribtu 
detat^  natcantvTt  because  they  appear  in  those 
who  are  advanced  in  years.)  The  hairs  un- 
der the  arm-pits. 

Grai^dihes.  Small  tumours  on  the  eye- 
lids. .See  Grando. 

Gravdikosvm  OS.  The  cuboid  bone  of 
the  foot. 

G  R  AKDO.  (  Quod  tinUHtudinefit  granorwn 
habeatt  because  it  is  in  shape  and  size  like 
a  grain  of  seed.)  Hail.  A  moveable  tumour 
on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid  is  so  called, 
from  its  likeness  to  a  hail  stone. 

GRANULATION.  (GranuIdHo,  from 
granum^  a  grain.^  The  little  grain-like 
fleshy  bodies,  which  form  on  the  surfaces  of 
ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and  serve 
both  for  filling  up  the  cavities,  and  bringmg 
nearer  together  and  uniting  their  sides. 
^  Nature,  in  bringing  parts  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  their  original  state,  whoae  disposi- 
tion, action,  and  structure,  have  been  alter- 
ed b^  acddent,  or  disease ;  and  after  hav- 
mp,  in  hgr  operations  for  this  piuppse^  form- 
ed pus,  she  immediately  sets  about  forming 


a  new  matter  upon  sur&ces,  in  which  ther€ 
has  been  a  breach  of  corttinuity..  This  pro- 
cess is  called  granulating  or  incarnation ; 
and  the  substance  formed  is  called  gramda- 
tiont.  The  colour  of  healthy  granulations 
is  a  deep  florid  red.  When  livid,  they  arc 
unhe^tby,  and  have  only  a  langtud  circula- 
tion. Ht'althy  granulations,  on  an  exposed 
or  flat  surface,  rise  nearly  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  often 
a  little  higher ;  but  when  thei'  exceed  this* 
and  take  on  a  g^wing  disposition,  they  are 
unhealthy,  become  sof^.  spongy,  and  with- 
out any  disposition  to  form  skm.  Healthy 
granulations  are  always  prone  to  unite  to 
each  otlier,  so  as  to  be  the  means  of  uniting 
parts. 

GraiTuii;  xoschi.    See  Abelmotchus, 

Graihtm  REGicx.    The  castor-oil  se^d. 

GRAPHioiiHBt.  (From  >$«t^<c,  a  pencil, 
and  «^K,  a  form.)  The  processus  stylifor- 
mis  of  tlie  OS  tempbris  and  ulna  is  so  called. 
The  musculiis  biventer  vel  digastricus  was 
formerly  so  called,  from  its  supposed  origin 
fh)m  the  process  of  the  temple-bone,  so 
called. 

Gbassa.     Borax. 

GRATIOLA.  (Dim.  of  gratia,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  admirable  qualities.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  jg;enua  of  pUnts  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  class»  Diandria,  OMer» 
Monogynia, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hedge- 
hyssop,  called  also  digitali*  minima,  gratia 
dti,  grafiola  centaurioide*.  This  exotic 
pUnt,  the  Graiiota  ojidnalis  of  Linnzus  : — 
folii*  lanceoiatu  MerratU^JlwrilmB  peduncula- 
tit,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  i  but 
is  raised  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have 
a  nauseous  bitter  taste,  but  no  remarkable 
smell :  th(^  purge  and  vomit  briskly  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  dry  herb,  and 
of  a  drachm  infused  in  wine  or  water.  This 
plsnt,  in  small  doses,  has  been  commonly 
employed  as  a  cathartic  and  diuretic  in 
hpdropical  diseases,  and  instances  of  its 
good  effects  in  ascites  and  anasarca  are  re- 
corded by  many  res^table  practition- 
ers.  Gesner  and  ^Ber^us  foimd  a  scruple 
of  the  powder  a  sufficient  dose,  as  in  this 
quantity  it  frequently  excited  nausea  or 
vomiting ;  others  have  given  it  to  half  a 
drachm,  two  scruples,  a  drachm,  and  even 
more. 

An  extract  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is 
said  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  plant 
itself,  and  exhilnted  in  the  dose  of  half  a 
drachm,  or  a  drachm;  in  dysenteries,  pro«> 
duces  the  best  efiects.  We  are  also  told 
6y  Kostrzewski  that,  in  the  hospitals  at  Vi- 
enna, three  maniacal  patients  were  perfect- 
ly recovered  by  its  use;  and  in  the  most 
confirmed  cases  of  lues  venerea,  it  effected 
a  complete  cure ;  it  usually  acted  by  in- 
crea<ting  the  urinary  cutaneous,  or  saUvaiy 
discharges. 
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maticname  of  the  l^edge-hyssoip.   S^  Grt>  tained  by  woifnding  the  baik  in  difTerent 

tiola.  parts  of  the  bSdy  of  the  tree,  or  by  what 

Gbavedo.      (From  grunfU^  heavy.)     A  has  been  called  jagging.    It  exudes  copi- 

catarrh,  or  cold,  with  a  sense  of  heaviness  ously  from  the  wounds,  though  gradually ; 

in  the  head.  and  when  a  quantity  is  found  accumulated 

^  Gravel    See  Cakubtt,                  .  upon  tne  several  wounded  trees,  hardened 

Grefn  sieknea*    See  Chiorom,  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  is  gathered  and 

Grsssura.     (From  ^^redior^  to  proceed.)  packed  ub  in  small  kegs*  for  exportation  : 

The   pehnxum  which  goes  A*om  the  pu-  it  is  of  a  friable  texture,  of  a  deep  greenish 

dendum  to  the  anus.  colour,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  hue  ; 

Griblitm.    a  name  formerly  applied  to  it  has  a  pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no 

parsley ;  smallage.  smell,    unless  heated.    The  bark  contains 

Gbipboxsvos.      (From    y^H*   a    net,  less  resinous  matter  than  tlie  wood,  and  is 

because  it  surrounds  the  body  a4  with  a  conseauently   a   less   powerful   medicine, 

net.)    Applied  to  pains  which  surround  the  though  in  a  recent  state  it  is  strongly  ca. 

body  at  the  loins.  thartic.    *•  The  fndt,**  says  a  late  author, 

GromweU,  common.    See  LUkotpermum.  **  is  purgative,  and,  for  medicinal  use,  far 

G  ROSS UL ARIA.     (Dun,  of  grotMta,  an  excels  the  bark.     A  decoction  of  it  has 

Unripe  fig ;  so  named  because  its  fruit  re-  been  known  to  cure  the  venereal  disease, 

sembles  an  unripe  fig»)    The  gooseberry  and  even  the  yaws  in  its  advanced  stage, 

or  gooseberry-bush.  without  the  use  of  mercury."    T\i^f  fnoer% 

GaoTTo    DSL    zkifi,        A    grotto    near  or  blossoms,  are  laxative,  and  in  Jamaica 

Naples,  in  which  dogs  arc  suffocated.   The  are  commonly  given  to  the  children  in  the 

carbonic    acid   air   rises    about  eighteen  form  of  syrup.    It  is  only  the  wood  and 

inches.    A  man  therefore  is  not  affected,  resin  of  guaiacum  which  are  now  in  ge* 

but  a  dog  (brcibly  held  in,  or  who  cannot  neral  medicinal  use  in  Europe  ;  and  as  the 

rise  above  it,  is  soon  killed,  unless  taken  efficacy  of  the  former  is  supposed  to  be 

out.    lie  is  recovered  by  plunging  him  in  derived  merely  from  the  quantity  of  resin- 

an  adjouiin^  tsike.  ous  matter  which  it  contains,  they  may  be 

Ground  Uversoort.      See  Lichen  cutereu4  considered   indiscriminately  as  the  same 

ierreitr'iM.  medicine.    Quaiacum  was  nrst  introduced 

Grousd  I vr.      A  common  plant  used  into  the  materia  medica  soon  after  the  dis- 

in  the  form  of  infusion  or  tea  in  pectoral  covery  of  America ;  and  prevbus  to  the 

complaints.    Set  Hedera,  use  or  mercury  in  the  lues  venerea,  it  was 

Groundpine,    See  ChanuepUyi,  the  principal  remedy  employed  in  the  cure 

Groundnut.     See  Pig-nta.       ,  of  that  disease  t  its  great  success  brought  it 

Groundsel'    See  Erigerum,  into  such  repute,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 

GauTw.    MiUum,    A  hard  white  tuber-  sold  for  seven  gold  crowns  a  pound :  bat  not- 

cle  of  the  skin,  resembling  in  size  and  ap-  withstanding  the  very  numerous  testimonies 

pearance  a  millet-seed.  in  its  favour,  it  often  failed  in  curing  the 

GpTFHosis.     (From    yfvTom,    to    incur-  patient,  and  was  at  length  entirely  super- 

vate.)     A  disease  of  the  nails,  which  turn  seded  by  mer.  ury  ;  ana  though  it  be  still 


inwards,  and  irritate  the  soft  parts  below. 

GUAIACUM.  (From  the  Spanish  Guat/a* 
COR,  which  is  formed  from  tlie  Indian  f/oax- 
acan.)  Guaiacum  Amerieofmrn,  Lignum 
viUt,  Lignum  sanctum.  Lignum  benediclum, 
Pahu  MonctuM. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  ClasM,  Decandria,  Or- 
der, Monogynia, 

2.  The  pharmacopaial  name  of  tlie  of- 
ficinal guaiacum,  Guiaiacum  ojficiruUe  of  Liq- 
nzus  i-^foUia  bijugit  obiutSt.    This  tree  is  a 


occasionally  employed  in  syphilis,  it  is 
rather  with  a  view  to  correct  other  diseases 
1(1  the  habit,  than  for  its  effects  as  an  anti- 
venereal.  It  is  now  more  generally  em- 
ployed for  its  virtues  in  curing  gouty  and 
rheumatic  pains,  and  some  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. Dr.  Woodville  and  others  fi^quent- 
ly  conjoined  it  with  mercury  and  soap,  and 
in  some  cases  with  bark  or  steel,  and 
found  it  eminently  useful  as  an  alteratii-f . 
In  the  pharmacopisias  it  is  directed  in  the 
form  of  tincture  and  elixir :  the  latter  is 


jiative  of  the  West  Indian  islands.    The-  -ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  (College  to  be 

wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit,  and  even  the  6ow-  prepared  in  two  ways,  twx.  with  rectified 

ers,  have  been  found  to  possess  medicinal  spirit,  and  the  virous  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac. 

qualities.    The  wood  is  brought  principally  Of  these  compounds,  the  dose  may  be  fiom 

from  Jamaica,  in  ^  large  piec^  of  four  or  two   scruples  to  two  drachms ;  the  gum 

^ye   hundred   weight  each,  and  from  its  .  is  generally  given  from  6  prrains  to  20  or 

hardness  and  beauty  is  used  for  various  ar-  even  more,  for  a  dose,  either  in  pills  or  in 

tides  of  tunieiy   ware.    It  scarcely  dis-'  a  fluid  form,  by  means  of  mucilage  or  tlie 

covers  any  smell,  unlejk  heated,  or  while  yolk  of  an  egg.    The  decoctum  lignonim 

raspings  in  which  circumstances  it  yields  a  (Pharin.  Eding.)  of  which  guaiacum  is  the 

light  aromatic  one :  chewed,  it  impresses  a  chief  iiig^dient,  is  commonly  taken  in  the 

slight   acrimony,    biting    the    palate  and  quantity  of  a  pint  a  day. 

huooB,    The  gum,  or  rather  resin,  is  ob-  As  maiQ^  wiiters  of  the  ^nxteenth  century 
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tontended  that  g^uaucttm  wis  a  tnte  dpt* 
cific  for  the  venereal  disease,  and  the  cele- 
br.tied  Boerha^re  maintained  the  aame  opi- 
nion, the  following  obtervatians  are  in- 
aerted :  Mr.  Peanion  mentions,  that  when 
he  was  first  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  in  1781,  Mr.  Bromfield  and 
Mr.  Williams  we^  in  the  habit  of  reposing 
great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  de- 
coction of  guaiacum  woocl.  This  was  ad- 
ministered to  such  patients  as  had  ali:eady 
emplov-ed  the  usual  quantity  of  mercury  ; 
but  who  complained  of  nocturnal  pains, 
or  had  gummata«  nodes,  ozxna,  and  other 
effccu  of  the  venereal  vihis,  connected 
with  secondary  symptoms,  as  did  not 
yield  to  a  course  of  mercurial  frictions. 
The  diet  consisted  of  raisins,  and  hard 
biscuit ;  from  2  to  4  pints  of  the  decoction 
wei*e  taken  every  day ;  the  hot  bath  was 
U]>ed  twice  a  week ;  and  a  dose  of  antimo- 
n'lal  wine  and  laud.«num,  or  Dover's  pow- 
der, was  commonly  taken  every  evening. 
Constant  confinement  to  bed  was  not  deem- 
ed necessary  :  neither  was  exposure  to  the 
vapour  of  burning  bpirit,  with  a  view  of 
exciting  perspiration,  often  practised  ;  as 
only  a  moist  state  of  the  skin  was  desired. 
Tilts  treatment  was  sometimes  of  singular 
advantage  to  those  whoi>e  health  had  sus- 
tained injury  from  the  disease,  long  con- 
finement, and  mercury.  The  strength  in- 
creased  ;  bad  ulcers  healed ;  exfoliations 
were  completed ;  and  titese  anomalous 
symptoms,  which  would  have  been  exaspe- 
rated by  mercury,  soon  yielded  to  guaiacom. 

Besides  such  cases,  in  which  the  good 
effects  of  guaiacum  made  it  be  erroneously 
regarded  as  a  specific  for  the  lues  venerea, 
tlie  medicine  was  also  formerly  given,  by 
some,  on  the  first  attack  of  the  venereal 
disease.  The  disorder  being  thus  bene- 
fited, a  radical  cure  was  considered  to  be 
accomplished;  and  tliough  frequent  re- 
lapses followed,  yet,  as  these  partly  yielded 
to  the  same  remedy,  its  reputation  was 
still  kept  up.  Many  diseases  also,  which 
got  well,  were  probably  not  venereal 
«ases.  Mr.  Pearson  seems  to  allow,  that 
in  symphilitic  aft'ections,  it  may  indeed 
operate  like  a  true  antidote,  suspending,  for 
a  time  the  prt)gre8s  of  certam  venereai 
symptoms,  and  removing  other  appear- 
ances altogether  ^  but  he  observes,  that 
experience  has  evinced,  that  the  unsub- 
dued virus  yet  remains  active  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  found  guaiacum  of  lit- 
tle use  in  pains  of  the  bones,  except  when 
it  proved  sudorific ;  but  that  it  was  then 
inferior  to  antimony  or  volatile  alkali. 
'When  the  constitution  has  been  impaired 
by  mercury  and  long  confinement,  and  there 
is  a  thickened  state  of  the  ligaments,  or  pe- 
riosteunk,  or  foul  ulcers  still  remaining,  Mr. 
Pearson  says,  tliesc  eflTecis  will  often  subside 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  decoction ;  and 


it  willof^  suspend  for  «  short  tiMift 
the  progress  of  certain  secondaiy  symptoms  ■ 
of  the  lues  venerea :  for  instance,  ulcers  of 
the  tonsils,  venereal  eruptions,  and  even 
nodes.  Mi:,  Pearson,  however,  never 
knew*one  instance,  in  which  guaiacum  era- 
dicated the  virus;  and  he  tbntends,  that 
its  being  conjoined  with  mef6iiry  neither 
increases  the  virtue  of  this  mineral,  lessens 
its  bad  effects,  nor  diminishes  the  hetessity 
of  giving  a  certain  quantity  of  it.  Mr. 
Pearson  remaiits  that  be  has  seen  guaiacum 
produce  good  effects  in  many  patients, 
having  cutaneous  diseases,  the  ozaena,  and 
sctophtQil<^s  affections  of  the  membranes 
and  ligaments. 

'(xmnea-vform.    The  Gort&ui  me^knetuit, 

<>UM.  l*he  mucilage  of  vegetables.  It 
is  usually  transparent,  more  or  less  brittle 
when  dry,  though  difficultly  pulverable ;  of 
an  insipid,  or  slightly  saocharine  taste ;  so- 
luble in,  or  capable  of  combining  with, 
water  in  all  proportions,  to  Which  it  gives  a 
gluey  adhesive  consistence,  in  proportion 
as  its  quantity  is  greater  It  is  separable,  « 
or  coagulates  by  the  action  of  weak  acids  ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alkohol,  and  in  oil ;  and  ca- 
pable of  the  acid  fermentation,  When  diluted 
with  water.  The  destructive  action  of  fire 
causes  it  to  emit  much  carbonic  acid,  and 
converts  it  into  coal  without  exhibiting 
any  flame.  Distillation  affords  water,  acid, 
a  small  quantity  of  oil,  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  and  much  coal. 

These  are  the  leading  properties  of 
gums,  rightly  so  called  ;  but  the  maccurate 
custom  of  former  times  applied  the  term 
gum  to  all  concrete  vegetable  jtiices  so 
Siat  in  common  we  hear  of  gum  copal, 
gum  sandarach,  and  other  gums,  which  are  . 
either  pure  resins,  or  mixtures  of  resins 
with  the  vegetable  mucilage. 

The  principal  gums  are,  1.  The  common 
gums,  obtained  from  the  plum,  the  peach, 
the  cherry-tree,  &c.  2.  Gum  arable,  whtd) 
flows  naturally  from  the  acacia  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  elsewhere.  This  forms  a  clear 
transparent  mucilage  with  water.  3.  Gum 
Seneca  or  Senegal.  It  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  gum  arabic:  the  pieces  are 
larger  and  clearer ;  and  it  seems  to  com- 
municate a  higlier  degree  of  the  adhesive 
quality  to  water.  It  is  much  used  by  cali- 
x;(>-printers  and  others.  The  first  sort  of 
^ms  are  frequently  sold  by  this  name,  but 
may  be  known  by  their  darker  colour. 
4.  Gum  adragant  or  trag^canth.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  a  small  plant  of  the  same  name, 
growing  in  Syria,  and  other  eastern  parts. 
It  comes  to  us  in  small  white  contorted 
pieces  resembling  worms.  It  is  usually 
dearer  than  other  gums,  and  forms  a  thicker 
jelly  with  water. 

Mr.  Willis  has  found,  that  the  root  of  the 
common  blue  bell,  hyacnthas  non  scrip- 
tus,  dried  and  powdered,  affords  a  muci- 
l.ge  po..«.m|  .U  ^heQ<j3^f  je.  of  thut 
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^m  firiim  anbic  The  roots  of  the  serial 
squiU,  white  lily  and  urcbi^,  equally  yield 
muciiMgv.  Lottl  liundonaid  han  extracted 
a  mucilage  hIso  irom  lichens. 

Gums  treated  with  nitric  acid  afford  the 
acid  of  sugar. 

Gum-boiL,  See  ParuU$.      * 

GUMMA.  A  strumous  tumooron  the 
periosteum  of  a  bone. 

GvMMi  ABABictJjc.  Sec.  Jcocim  ^mmL 

GvmfX  CABA^NJB.    See  Cararma. 

Gtjxin  cEiusiiHux.  The  juices  which 
exude  irom  ihe  baik  of  cbem -trees.  It 
is  very  similar  to  gum  arabic,  nir  which  it 
may  be  substituted. 

GuxNi  cBiBou.  A  spurious  kind  of  guM 
dim  I,  but  tiitte  used. 

GuMxi  comtBAmiL.  An  epithet  some- 
times appUcil  to  the  juic^  of  the  Hytnenaa 
*^9urbaril.     Seft  Jnime. 

GuMMi  KUPHORBii.    See  Euphorhium, 

GuxMi  OALDA.     Set  (kUda. 
,  GuMXi  oAMBisirss.     Set  Kino, 

GuMN'  euTTji.    See  Gam^gta, 

Gujui  HSDEJLB.  Ivy  giiOf  The  re- 
sinous juice  ot  uie  Uedera  helix  ot  Lui- 
•Aaeus,  or  ivy.  It  is  imported  ti*om  the  East 
Indies,  though  it  may  be  collected  from 
trees  in  this  country.  It  b  brought  oyer 
in  hard  compact  masses,  externaily  ot  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  intenmlly  of  u  bright 
hrownish  yellow,  with  reddish  specks  ^r 
^cins.  It  has  a  strong,  re&iiiouh,  agreeable 
smelt,  and  an  adstringent  uste.  Though 
never  used  in  the  practice  ot  the  present 
day,  it  possesses  corroborant,  adstnngent, 
and  antispasmodic  virtues. 

GiTimi  JumpsBUfUM.    See  Sandarack. 

GvaoiT  KiKEKUBSMALO.  Scic  KUkektme' 
maio. 

GvMui  KiFo.     See  JSno. 

GfJMMi  LAccA.    See  Laeca, 

GvMVi  MTBRHA.    Sec  JlfyrrfuL 

GvMMi  BX8IHA  LUTBA.  An  Bstringent 
gum  from  New  Holland. 

GUXXI  BUBBirx  ASTRTHOBirS  OAMBIBITSB. 

See  Kino. 

GvMin  SAOAPimrBc    See  Sagapenutn. 

"GUMMI    SBMBOALBHSB.       ThlS    IS    H    trUC 

^ftim,  brought  from  the  cotmtry  through 
•  which  the  river  Senegal  runs,  in  loose  or 
single  drops,  much  larger  than  gum  arabic. 
It  exudes  from  tlie  Mimota  Senegal  t)f  Lin- 
nxus.  And  is  similar  m>irtue  and  quality 
to  the  gum  arabic,  and  the  gum  which  ex- 
udes m  this  climate  from  the  cherry-trees. 

Gvimi  TBAOACAVTHs.  See  Traga- 
eantha, 

GUM-RESIN.  Gitm-remna,  Gum-resins 
are  the  juices  of  plants  that  are  mixed 
with  resin,  and  an  extractive  matter,  which 
has  been  taken  for  a  gummy  substance. 

They  seldom  flow  naturally  from  plants, 
but  are  mostly  extracted  b>  incision,  in  the 
ferm  of  white,  yellow,  or  red  fluids,  which 
dry  more  or  leis  quickly.  Water,  spirit  of 
tMoe,  wine  or  vinegar,  dissolve  them  only 


In  "pm,  •oeofding  to  the  proportion  they* 
contain  of  resin  or  extract.  Gum-resins 
may  «lso  be  formed  by  art,  by  digesting 
the  parts  of  vegeti^les  containing  the  gtim- 
resin  in  diluted  alkahol,  and  then  evapo- 
rating It.  For  this  reason  most  tinctures 
conuin  g^m-resin.  The  principal  gum- 
resins  employed  medicinally  are  aloes,  aro- 
moniacum,  asatloetida,  galbanum,  g»mbo{^s, 
goaiacuro,  m)rrha,  oUbamim,  opoponax, 
aagapenum,  sarcocolla,  scammonnim,  and 
styrax. 

.GUMS.  Gingivm.  The  very  vascular 
and  elastic  stibstaiice  that  covers  the  alveo- 
lar arches  of  the  upper  and  under  jaws, 
and  embraces  the  neck*  of  the  teeth. 

GUTTA.  Aiuniei.  A  drop.  Drops  are 
uncertain  forms  of  administering  medi- 
cines. The  shape  of  the  bottle,  or  of  its 
mouth,  from  whence  the  drops  fall,  as  well 
as  the  consistency  of  the  fluid,  occasions  a 
considernhle  difference  in  the  quantity  ad- 
ministered. 

Gutia  is  also  a  name  ol  the  apoplexy, 
from  a  supposition  that  its  cause  was  % 
drop'of  blocjd  falling  from  tlie  brain  upon 
the  heart. 

GuTTAOAMBA.    See  Gsmdogiiu 

GvTTA  OPACA.  A  name  for  tlie  cata- 
ract. 

GUTTA  SRRENA.  (So  called  by  the 
Arabians.)  Jmaurom.  This  is  a  disease 
of  the  eye  attended  with  .a  diminution,  or 
total  loss  of  sight,  and  arising  from  a  para- 
lytic affection  of  the  retina  and  optic 
nerve* 

The  symptoms  of  gutta  serena  are  noted 
for  being  very  irregular.  In  manj  cases, 
the  pupu  is  very  much  dilated,  immove- 
able and  of  its  natural  blBck  colour.  Some- 
times, however,  in  the  most  complete  and 
incurable  cases,  the  pupil  is  of  its  natural 
size,  arid  the  irts  capable  of  firee  motion. 
In  some  cases,  the  pupil  has  a  dull,  glassy 
or  homy  appearance.  Sometimes  its  colour 
is  g^enish,  occasionally  wliitish.and  opake, 
•o  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  in^ 
cipient  cataract.  Richter  mentions  a  degree 
of  strabismus,  as  the  only  symptom,  except 
the  loss  of  sight,  as  invariably  attendant 
on  amaurosis. 

The  blindness  produced  by  the  gutta 
serena,  is  genera.ly  preceded  b^  an  ima- 
,  ginary  appearance  of  numerous  insects,  or 
substances,  like  cobwebs,  interposing  them- 
selves between  objects  and  the  eye.  The 
origin  of  a  cataract  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  attended  witli  a  simple  cloudiness  • 
of  vision. 

GuTTs  BIOS  A.  The  black  drops,  oc- 
casionally called  the  Lancashire  or  the 
"Cheshire  drops.  A  secret  preparation  of 
opium,  said  to  be, more  active  than  the 
eommon  tincture  and  supposed  to  be  less 
injurious,  a%  seldom  followed  by  headache. 

GoTTB  BosACBJL  gcd  spots  tqxMi  the 
face  and  nose. 
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GuvtcMAh  AmTBBT.  Tbo  Miperior  thy- 
roideal  artery.  The  first  branch  of  the  ei^- 
temal  carotid. 

.  GnaxsTicA,  (From  y/f4fo(,  naked, 
pertbmned  by  naked  men  in  the  public 
games.)  A  method  of  curing  diseases  by 
exercise,  or  that  part  of  physic  which  treats 
of  the  rules  that  are  to  be  observed  in  all 
sorts  of  exercises,  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  This  is  saud  to  have  been  invented 
by  one  Herodicus,  bom  at  Salymbra,  a  city 
of  Thrace ;  or,  as  some  say,  at  Leutini  in 
Sicily.  He  was  first  master  of  an  acaden^, 
where  young  gentlemen  came  to  learn  war- 
like and  manly  exercises ;  and  observ- 
ing them  to  be  very  healthful  on  that  ac- 
count,- he  made  exercise  become  an  art  in 
reference  to  the  recovering  of  men  out  of 
diseases,  as  well  as  preserving  them  from 
them ;  and  called  it  GymnaMtie,  which  he 
made  a  great  part  of  his  practice  of  phy»  ic. 
But  Hippocrates,  who  was  bis  scholar, 
blames  him  sometimes   for  his  excesses 


wkh  this  view.  And  FUto  exclainu 
against  him  with  some  warmth^  for  enjoin- 
ing his  patients  to  walk  from  Athens  to 
Megara,  which  is  about  25  miles,  |md  to 
come  home  on  foot  as  they  went,  ^B  soon  as 
ever  they  had  but  touched  the  walls  ol  the 
city. 

Gthscia.  (From  >4/r»,  woman.)  It  sig- 
nifies the  menses,  and  sometimes  the 
lochia. 

GTirjicnjjc  (From  yvn,  a  woman.)  A 
.seraglio ;  the  pudendum  muliebre ;  also  a 
name  for  antimof^. 

GtMMcouAmiA.  (From  yifin$,  a  woman, 
and  /bucMce,  madness.)  That  species  of  insa- 
nity that  arises  firom  love. 

GTirbcovASTOir.  (Prom  ><;«»,  a  woman, 
and  fMTOf,  a  breast)  An  enormous  increase 
pf  the  breasts  of  women. 

Gtnscomtstax.  (From  ynn,  a  woman, 
and  /uvfT«(*  a  beard.)  The  hairs  on  the' 
femsie  pudenda. 


H. 


XXABiBXA.  A  bridle.  A  bandage  for 
keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  together,  mad^ 
in  the  form  of  a  bridle. 

Hacub.  a  species  of  carduus*  GundeUa 
tournefortU  of  Linnaeus  :— the  young  shoots 
of  which  arc  eaten  by  the  Indians,  but  the 
roots  are  emetic. 

Haxagoca,  (From  eu/cM,  blood,  and 
«>«,  to  bring  off.)  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  naenstrual  and  ha&morrhoidal  dis- 
charges. 

Hak Ai.oriA.  (From  At/A<a^  blood,  and 
tnriofMUiXo  see.)  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  ip 
whioh  all  things  appear  of  a  red  colour. 
A  variety  of  tlve  pseudoblepsis  imaginaria. 

Hjekalops.  (From  «y<«,  blood,  and  *^ 
the  face.)  A  red  or  livid  noark  in  the  face 
or  eye.    A  blood-shot  eye. 

Hjbmakthvs.  (From  the  «i/«a,  blood,  and 
«#doc,  a  flower,  so  called  from  its  coloui'.) 
The  blood.flower. 

HiEMAT£ME$IS.  (From  «^u*,  blood,  • 
and  i^fd*,  to  vomit.)      Voniitut  cruemu». 

A  vomiting  of  blood.  A  vomiting  of 
bipod  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  fi*om 
one  which  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  by  its 
being  usually  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
weight,  pain,  or  anxiety  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach;  by  its  being  unaccompanied  by 
any  cough;  by  its  being  discWged  in 
a  very  considerable  quantity ;  by  its  being 
.of  a  dark  colour,  and  somewhat  grumous ; 
and  by  its  being  mixed  with  the  other«oii-  , 
tents  of  the  stomachs 

The  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  any 
thing  received  into  the  stomach,  which  sU- 


mulates  it  violently  or  wounds  it ;  or  may 
proceed  firom  blows,  bruises,  or  any  other 
cause  capable  of  exciting  inflammation  in 
this  organ,  or  ol  determining  too  great  a 
flow  ot  blood  to  it;  but  K  arises  more 
usally  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease 
(such  as  a  suppression  of  the  menstrual, 
hemorrhoidal  nux,  or  obstructions  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  other  viscera)  than  as  a 
primary  affection. 

Hxmatemesis  is  seldom  ^b  profuse  as  to 
destroy  the  patient  suddenly,  and  the  prin- 
cipal danger  seems  to  arise,  either  from 
the  great  debility  which  repeated  attacks 
of  the  complaint  induce,  or  from  the  lodg- 
ment of  blood  in  the  intestines,  which  by 
becoiping  putrid  miglit  occasion  some  other 
disagreeable  disorder. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section, where  it  proves  fatal,  will  depend 
on  the  disease  of  which  it  has  proved  symp- 
tomatic, 

Hjbmatitis.  (From  ^ufM^  blood,  so 
named  from  its  property  of  stopping  blood, 
or  from  its  colour.)  Lapit  hiemaUtei. 
pioodstone.  An  elegant  iron  ore  called 
bloodstone.  Finely  levigated,  and  freed 
from  the  grosser  parts  by  frequent  wssh- 
ings  with  water,  it  has  been  long  recom- 
mended in  haemorrhages,  fluxes,  uterine 
obstructions,  &c.  in  d^ses  of  from  one 
scruple  to  three  or  lour. 

HjBMATiirus.  (From  «iiu«(7/2s(,  the  blood- 
stone.) An  epithet  of  a  collyrium.  in 
which  was  the  bloodstone. 

HiEMATOGELE.    (From  Mfui^  blood. 
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and  au>xj»»  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  tbe 
sct^tumy  or  spermatic  chord,  proceeding 
from  or  caused  by  blood. 

Tbe  distinction  of  the  different  kinds  of 
hxmatocete,  though  not  usually  made,  is 
absolutely  necessary  towards  rigfhtly  under^ 
standing  the  disease ;  the  general  idea,  or 
conception  of  Which,  appears  to  Mr.  Pott 
to  be  somewhat  erroneouii,  and  to  iiave 
produced  a  prognostic  which  is  ill  founded 
and  hasty.  According  to  this  eminent 
surgeon,  the  disease  properly  called  hae- 
matocele  is  of  four  kinds  :  two  of  which 
have  their  seat  within  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis ;  one  within  the  albuginea ;  and  the 
fourth  in  the  tunica  communis,  or  common 
cellular  membrane,  investing  the  spermatic 
vessels. 

In  the  passing  an  instrument,  in  order  to 
let  out  the  water  from  an  hydrocele  of  the 
vaginal  coat,  a  vessel  is  sometimes  wound- 
ed, which  is  of  such  size,  as  to  tinge  the 
fluid  pretty  deeply  at  the  time  of  its  run- 
ning out :  the  onfice  becoming  close,  when 
the  water  is  all  discharged,  and  a  plaster 
being  applied,  the  blo^  ceases  to  flow 
from  thence,  bat  insinuates  itself  partly 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vaginal  coat,  and 
partly  into  the  cells  of  the  dartos ;  making 
sometimes,  in  the  space  of  a  f^w  hours;  a 
tumour  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  original 
hydrocele.    This  is  one  species. 

It  sometimes  happens  m  tapping  an  hy- 
drocele, that  although  the  fluid  discharged 
by  that  operation  be  perfectly  clear  and 
limpid,  yet  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
(sometimes  in  a  few  hours)  the  scrotum 
becomes  as  large  as  it  was  before,  and  pal- 
pably as  full  of  a  fluid.  If  a  new  puncture 
be  now  made,  the  discharge  instead  of  be- 
ing limpid  (as  before)  is  now  either  pure 
blood  or  very  bloody.  This  is  another 
species ;  but,  like  the  preceding,  confined 
to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  whole  vascular  compages  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  sometimes  very  much  enlarged, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendered  so  lax  and 
loose,  that  the  tumour  produced  thereby 
has,  to  the  fingers  of  an  examiner,  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  swelling  composed  of  a 
mere  nuid,  supposed  to  be  somewhat  thick, 
or  viscid.  This  is  in  some  measure  a  de- 
ception; but  not  totally  so:  the  greater 
part  of  the  tumefaction  is  caused  by  the 
loosened  texture  of  the  testes ;  but  there  is 
very  frequently  a  quantity  of  extravasated 
blood  also. 

If  this  be  supposed  to  be  an  hydrocele, 
and  pierced,  the  dischaige  will  be  mere 
blood,  lliis  is  a  third  kind  ot  hemato- 
cele ;  and  very  different,  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, from  the  two  preceding:  the  fluid 
is  shed  from  the  vessels  of  the  glandular 
part  of  the  testicles,  and  contained  wiUiin 
the  tunica  albuginea. 

The  fourth  consists  of  a  nipture  of,  and 
an  effusion  of  blood,  from  a  bnnch  of  the 
•permatic  vein^  in  its  passage  fi:^:>m   the 


groin  to  the  testicle.-  In  which  ease,  the 
extravasation  b  made  into  the  tunica  com- 
munis, or  cellular  membrane,  investing  the 
spermatit  viessels. 

Each  of  these  species*  Mr.  Potts  says,  he 
has  seen  so  distinctly,  and  perfectly,  that 
he  has  not  the  smallest  doubt  concerning 
their  existence,  and  of  their  difference  from 
each  other. 

HsMATOOiTsis.  (From  duju«,  blood,  kkI 
^M,  to  pour  out)  A  hxmorrhage  or  flux 
ofblood. 

HiEMATODES.  (From  fu/jut,  blood; 
so.called  from  the  red  colour  of  its  flowers.) 
1.  An  old  name  of  the  bloody  cranesbill. 
Se«  Gtramum  aangtdneum. 

%  Now  applied  to  a  fungus  or  fleshy  ex- 
crescense,  which  his  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  blood. 

HJEMATOLOGT.  (From  AtfAta^  blood, 
and  xoyoc,  a  discourse.)  H<tmotoUigia,  The 
doctrine  of  the  blood.  * 

HsiiATOicpHA.LOc£ix.  (Fiom  <u^,  blood, 
o/u<^«^#',  the  navel,  and  max,  a  tumour.) 
A  species  of  ecchymosis.  A  tumour  abbut 
the  navel  frqm  an  extravasation  of  blood. 
It  is  mostly  absorbed,  but,  if  too  consider- 
able, a  puncture  may  be  made  to  evacuate 
the  blood,  as  in  ecchymosis.    See  Bcchg' 

HjBMATopsnxsis.  (Prom  e^ua,  blood, 
and  mldiM,  to  l^p.)  The  leaping  of  the 
blood  from  a  i^ounded  artery. 

HjBMOTosTs.  (From  eu/but,  blood.)  An 
hxmorrhage  or  flux  ofblood. 

H  AM  ATOXYLON.  (From  cu/twt,  blood, 
and  ^vxor,  wood ;  so  called  from  the  red 
cobur  of  its  wood.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Unnaean  system.  Class, 
DecandritL    Order,  Mcmogynia, 

HiEMATOXYLUM.  (Prom  a^^ua,  blood, 
or  eufju£Jtius^  bloody,  and  ^xof,  woyd.) 
The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  fbr  the 
logwood ;  which  is  so  called  fh>m  its  red 
colour.    See  lignum  cainpechb^e, 

HSMATOXTLOir     CAMPECUIAlMUK.        The 

systematic  name  of  the  logwood-tree.  See 
Idgnum  campechianutn. 

lliEMATURIA.  (From  tuuA,  blood, 
and  y^ov,  urine.)  The  voiding  of^  blood  with 
urine.  This  disease  is  sometimes  occa- 
sioned either  by  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or 
some  violent  excfrtion,  such  as  hard  riding 
and  jumping;  but  it  more  usually  arises 
f)rom  a  small  stone  lodged  either  in  the  kid- 
ney or  ureter,  which,  by  its  size  or  irregfu- 
larity,  woundis  the  inner  stirface  of  the  part 
it  comes  in  contact  with ;  in  which  case 
the  blood  discharged  is  most  usually  some- 
what coagulated,  and  deposits  a  sediment 
of>  dark-brown  colour,  resembling  the 
g^unds  of  coffee. 

A  discharge  ofblood  by  urine,  when 
proceeding  from  the  kidney  or  ureter,  is 
commonly  attended  with  an  acute  pain  in 
the  back,  and  some  difficulty  of  making 
water,  the  urine,  which  comes  away  first, 
biing  muddy  and  high  coloured,  but  to. 
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wards  the  cLoie  of  its  flowtnii^,  beeomtngr 
tntnsptrent  and  of  a  naturitl  api*eari»iice. 
When  the  blood  procf^U  immediately 
from  the  bladder,  itu  usiuiUy  acconDpamed 
with  a  sense  of  heat  and  pain  at  the  b(»ttom 
of  the  belly. 

'i'he  voiding  of  bloody  urine  is  always 
attended  with* some  dtngei*,  particuiArty 
when  miied  with  purulent  matter.  Wlien 
it  arises  in  tb^  course  of  any  malignant 
disease,  it  shews  a  highly  putrid  state  of 
the  bloody  and  always  indicates  a  fatal 
termination. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section will  accord  with  those  usually  met 
with  in  the  disease  which  has  given  nse  to 
the  complaint 

Hamooia.  (From  mjfim^om,  to  stupefy.) 
A  painful  stupor  of  the  uieth,  cauuied  by 
acrid  substances  touching  them. 

Hamoftoe.  (From  Mi/u*,  blood,  and 
irJtm,  to  spit  up.)  The  spiltmg  of  blood. 
See  Jiitn»p$ytu. 

IL£MOPTYSIS.  (Prom  uifjuL,  blood, 
wJuit,  to  spit.)  Hamoptoe.  A  spitting  of 
blood.  A  genus  of  disf*ase  arr<mged  by 
Cullen  in  the  clasn  of  pyrexU,  and  order 
futmorrhague  Ii  is  characterized  by  cough- 
ing up  florid  or  Irothjj  blood,  preceded 
usually  by  heat  or  pain  in  the  chest,  irrita- 
tion in  the  larynx,  and  a  saltish  taste  in  the 
mouth.  There  are  five  species  of  this 
disease:  1.  Samoptym'i  plethoricOf  from 
fulness  of  the  vessels.  2.  Hjemoptyn*  vio* 
lento,  from  son^e  external  violence.  3. 
Harnoptynt  phthitUa,  from  ulcers  corro4- 
ing  the  small  vessels.  4.  Htemoptytit  calcu- 
/#tn,  from  calculous  matter  in  the  lungs.  5. 
Hxmoptym  vacaria%  from  tive  suppression 
of  some  customary  evacuation. 

It  IS  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  he- 
matemesia,  as  in  tliis  last  the  blood  is 
usiitUy  thrown  out  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties ;  and  is,  moreover,  of  a  darker  colour, 
more  grumous,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  stomach;  whi-.eas  blood 
proceeding  from  the  lungs  is  usually  in 
small  quantity,  of  a  florid  C(»lour,  and  mix- 
ed with  a  little  frothy  mucus  only. 

A  spitting  of  blood  arises  most  usujdly 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  25,  and  may  be 
occasioited  by  any  violent  exerti  n  either 
in  runnings  jumping,  wrestUnK,  singing 
loud,  or  blowing  wind-instruments ;  as 
likewise  by  woun&,  plethora,  weak  vessels, 
hectic  fever,  coughs,  irregular  living,  ex- 
cessive drinking,  or  the  suppression  of  some 
accustomed  discharge,  such  as  the  men- 
strual or  hacmorrtioidal.  It  may  likewise 
be  occasioned  by  breathing  air  which  is 
too  much^  rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to 
expand  the  lungs. 

Persons  in  whom  there  is  a  faulty  propor- 
tion either  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or 
in  the  capacity  of  tlie  chest,  beinjf  distin- 
guished by  a  narrow  thorax  and  pr  >minent 
shoulders,  or  who  are  of  a  delicate  make 
and  sanguine  temperament,   seem   mttch 


pgedtsposed  to  this  hemorrhage;  but  ia 
these,  the  co^nplaint  is  often  brought  on  by 
the  CO  currence  of  the  various  occasional 
and  exciting  causes  before  mentioned 
.  A  spitting  of  blood  b  not,  however,  al- 
ways to  be  considered  as  a  primary  disease. 
It  U  often  only  a  symptom,  and  in  some 
disorders,  such  as  pleurisies,  peripneumo^ 
nies,  and  many  fevers*  of\en  arbes,  and  b 
the  presage  of  a  favourable  termination. 

Sometimes  it  b  preceded  (as  has  alresdjr 
been-  observed)  by  a  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  a  dry  tickling 
cougli,  and  some  slight  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. Sometimes  it  b  ushered  in  with  shiver* 
ings,  coldness  at  the  extremities,  pams  in 
the  back  and  loins,  flatulencv,  costiveness, 
and  lassitude.  The  blood,  which  is  spit  up 
is  sometimes  thin,  and  of  -  florid  red  co- 
lour (  and  at  other  times  it  b  thick,  and  of 
a  dark  or  blackish  ca^st ;  nothing,  however^ 
can  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance, 
but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  the  breast,  before  it  was 
discharged. 

An  hs^moptooe  is  not  attended  with  dan- 
ger, where  no  symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  have  preceded,  or  accompanied  the 
haemorrhage,  or  whei*e  it  leaves  behind  no 
cough,  dyspnsea,.  or  other  affectioaof  the 
lungs  ;  nor  is  it  dangerous  in  a  strong 
healthy  person,  of  a  sound  constitution ; 
but  when  it  attacks  persons  of  a  weak  lax 
fibre,  and  delicate  habit,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  remove  it. 

it  seldom  takes  place  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  prove  fatal  at  once ;  but  when  it  dfoes^ 
I  he  effusion  is  from  some  large  vessel.  The 
danger,  therefore,  will  be  in  proportion  as 
tlie  discharge  of  blood  comes  firom  a  large 
Vessel,  or  a  sm^ll  one. 

When  tlie  disease  proves  fiital,  inconse- 
Quence  of  the  rupture  of  some  large  vessels,, 
there  is  found,  on  dissect  ion,  a  consideruble 
quantity  of  clotted  bloo<l  betwixt  the  lungs 
and  pleura,  and  there  is  usually  more  or 
less  of  an  inflammatory  appearance  at  the 
nipiured  part.  Where  the  disease  termi- 
nates  in  pulmonary  consumption,  the  same 
morbid  .ppearances  are  to  be  met  with  as 
described  under  <hat  particular  head. 

HjEMORRHAGIA.  (From  cu^u*,  blood, 
and  pwyyt/yuo,  to  break  out.)  A  hapnioiThage ; 
or  flow  (iK  hl'Kid. 

H£MORRHAGIilS.  Hemorrhages,  or 
affi  ixes  of  blood.  An  order  in  the  class. 
pyrexia  of  CullenS  nosologv  b  so  call'd. 
It  b  characterized  by  pyrexia  with  a  dis- 
charge  of  bl  >od,  without  any  external  in- 
jury; the  blood  on  venacHection  exhihiiing 
the  huffy  coat.  The  order  '  fuemorrhagia 
contains  the  following  ^e?nera  of  diseases, 
viz^episiaxis,  hacmoptysis^phthbis,  hxmor- 
rh(»is  -ind  m*»norrhf«g»a. 

HJEMORRHOIDAL  ARTEIUES,  w^rre- 
ria  hanMtr/mdak*.  The  aKeries  of  the 
rectum  arc  so  called :  they  aie  sometimes 
two.  Md  at  ot^ei;.^tifig^^5,5gftBumb«r. 
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1.  The  upper  liKiiierrhoidal  trtery^  wUch 
is  the  grcMt  hranch  of  the  lower  mesenteric 
5Contiiitied  into  the  pelTig.  3.  The  middle 
haemorrhoidal,  which  sometimes  comes  off 
from  the  hypogastric  artery,  and  very  odea 
from  the  pudical  artery.  It  is  sometimes 
wanting.  3.  The  lower  or  external  baemor- 
ihoidal  is  almost  always  a  hranch  of  the 
pudical  artery,  or  that  artery  which  goes  to 
the  penis. 

HEMORRHOIDAL  VEINS.  Vena  iKe- 
morrkoidalet.  These  are  two.  1.  The  exter- 
nal, which  evacuates  itself  into  the  vens 
iliaca  interna.  3.  The  internal,  which  con- 
v^  its  blood  into  the  vena  ports. 

Hi£M0RRH0I6.  (From  Mfue,  blood, 
and  {•«,  to  flow.)  Mmptrfuit.  The  piles. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  jl)yreart«*and 
order  hamarrhagUe  of  Cullen.  They  are 
certain  excrescences  or  tumours  arising 
about  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  the  inferior 
part  of  the  intestinum  rectum  t  wlien  they 
discharge  blood,  particularly  upon  the  pa- 
tient's going  to  stool,  the  di^ase  is  known 
by  the  name  of  bUetUng  pUet  .•  but  when 
there  is  no  discharge,  it  is  called  bUndpikt. 
The  rectum,  as  well  as  the  colon,  is  com- 
posed of  several  muscular  membranes,  con- 
nected to  each  other  by  an  intervening  cel- 
lular substance;  and  as  the  muscular  fibres 
of  this  intestine  always  tend,  by  their  con- 
traction, to  lessen  its  cavity,  the  internal 
membrane,  which  is  very  lax,  forms  it. 
self  into  several  rugae  or  fokis.  In  this 
construction  nature  respects  the  use  of  the 
part,  which  occasionally  gives  passage  to 
or  allows  the  retention  of  the  excrements, 
the  hardness  and  bulk  of  which  might  pro- 
duce considerable  lacerations,  if  this  intes- 
tine were  not  capable  of  dilatation.  The 
arteries  and  veins  subservient  to  this  part 
are  called  haemorrhoidal,  and  the  blood 
that  returns  from  hence  is  carried  to  the 
roeseraic  veins.  The  intestinum  rectum  is 
particularly  subject  to  the  haemorrhoids, 
from  its  situation,  structure,  and  use ;  for 
whilst  the  course  of  the  blood  is  assisted  in 
almost  all  the  other  veins  of  the  body,  by 
the  distension  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  nei^bouring  parts,  the 
blood  in  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  which  is 
to  ascend  against  the  natural  tendencv  of 
its  own  weight,  is  not  only  destitute  of  these 
assistances,  but  b  impeded  in  its  passage : 
for,  first,  the  large  excrements  which  lodge 
in  this  intestine  dilate  its  sides,  and  the 
difllerent  resistances  which  they  form  there 
are  so  many  impediments  obstructing  the 
return  of  the  blood ;  not  in  the  large  veins, 
for  thev  are  placed  along  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  intestine,  but  in  all  the  capilla- 
ries which  enter  into  its  composition.  Se- 
condly, as  often  as  these  large  excrements, 
protruded  by  others,  approach  near  the 
anas,  their  successive  pressure  upon  the 
internal  coats  of  the  intestine,  which  they 
dilate,  drives  back  the  blood  into  the  veinsy 


and  ibr  so  long  suspends  its  course ;  the 
necessary  consequence  of  which  is,  a  dis- 
tension of  the  veins  in  proportion  to  the 
(juantity  of  blood  that  fills  them.  Thirdly« 
in  every  effort  we  make,  either  in  ^oing  to 
stool,  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  the  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
diaphrsem  pressing  tlie  contents  of  the  ab- 
domen downwards,  and  these  pressing  upon 
the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis,  another 
obstruction  is  thereby  opposed  to  the  return 
of  the  blood,  not  only  in  the  large  veins,  but 
also  in  the  capilUries,  which,  being  of  too 
weak  a  texture  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  that  always  tends  to  dilate  them,  may 
thereby  become  varicose. 

The  lUlatation  of  all  these  vessels  is  the 
primary  caute  of  the  hxmorrhoids  ;  for  the 
internal  coat  of  the  intestine,  and  tlie  eel- 
lular  membrane  which  connects  tliat  to  the 
muscular  coat,  are  enlarged  in  proportion 
to  the  distension  of  the  vessels  of^  which 
they  are  composed.  Th'is  distension,  not 
being  equal  in  every  part,  produces  separate 
tumours  in  the  gut,  or  at  the  verg^e  of  the 
anus,  which  increases  accdrding  as  the  venal 
blood  is  obstructed  in  them,  or  circulates 
there  more  slowly. 

Whatever,  then,  is  capable  of  retarding 
the  course  of  the  blond  in  the  hxmor- 
rhoidal  veins,  may  occasion  this  disease. 
Thus,  persons  that  are  generally  costive, 
who  arc  accustomed  to  sit  long  at  stool, 
and  strain  hard ;  pregnant  women,  or  such  ' 
as  have  had  difficult  labours  ;  and  likewise 
persons  who  have  an  obstruction  in  their 
liver  ;  are  for  the  most  part  afflicted  with 
the  piles ;  yet  every  one  has  not  the  hae- 
morrhoids, the  different  causes  which  are 
mentioned  above  being  not  common  to  all, 
or  at  least  not  having  in  all  the  same  effects. 
When  the  haemorrhoids  are  once  formed, 
they  seldom  disappear  entirely,  and  w^  may 
judge  of  those  within  the  rectum  by  those, 
which,  being  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are 
plainly  to  be  seen.  A  small  pile,  that  has 
been  painful  for  some  days,  may  cease  to 
be  so,  and  dry  up ;  but  the  skin  does  not 
afterwards  retain  its  former  firmness,  being 
more  lax  and  wrinkled,  like  the  empty  skin 
of  a  grape.  If  this  external  pile  swells  and 
sinks  again  several  times,  «tre  may  perceive, 
af^er  each  return,  the  remains  of  each  pile, 
though  shrivelied  and  decayed,  vet  still  left 
larger  than  before.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  those  that  are  situated  within  the  rec- 
tum ;  they  may  happen  indeed  never  to  re- 
turn again,  if  the  cause  that  produced  them 
is  removed ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
crements  in  passing  out  occasion  a  return 
of  the  swelling,  to  which  the  external  on^ 
are  less  liable :  for  tlie  internal  piles  makie 
a  sort  of  knots  or  tumoum  in  the  intestine, 
which  straightening  the  passage,  the  excre- 
ments, in  passing  out,  occasion  irritations 
there,  that  are  more  or  less  painful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  efforts  which  the  person 
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makes  in  g^ing  to  stool ;  and  it  is  thus  these 
tumours  become  gradually  larger.  The 
bxniorrhoids  are  subject  to  many  varia- 
tions ;  Ihey  may  become  inflamed  from  the 
above  in-itations  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  this  inflammation  cannot  always  be  re- 
moved by  art  In  some,  the  inflammation 
terminates  in  an  abscess,  which  arises  in 
the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and  degenerates 
into  a  fistula.  These  piles  are  very  painful 
till  the  abscess  is  formed.  In  others,  the 
inflammation  terminates  by  induration  of 
the  bxmorrhoid,  which  remains  in  a  man- 
ner schirrous.  These  never  lessen,  but 
must  necessarily  gr.w  larger.  This  schir- 
rous  sometimes  ulcerates,  and  continually 
discharges  a  sanies,  which  the  patent  per- 
ceives by  stains  on  his  shirt,  and  by  its  oc- 
casioning a  very  troublesome  itching  about 
the  verjfe  of  the  anus.  These  kinds  of  he- 
morrhoids sometimes  turn  cancerous.  There 
are  some  haemorrhoids,  and  those  of  dif- 
ferent bizes,  which  are  covered  with  so  fine 
a  skm  as  frequently  to  admit  blood  to  pass 
through.  This  fine  skin  is  only  the  internal 
coat  of  the  rectum,  greatly  attenuated  by 
the  varicose  disteni^ion.of  its  vessels.  The 
haemorrhage  may  proceed  from  two  causes ; 
namely,  either  from  an  excoriation  pro- 
duced by  the  hardness  of  the  excrements, 
or  from  the  rupture  of  the  tumefied  vessels, 
which  break  by  tlieir  too  p-eat  distension. 
In  some  of  these,  the  paUent  voids  blood 
almost  every  time  he  goes  to  stool ;  in  others 
not  so  constantly.  We  sometimes  meet 
with  men  who  have  a  periodical  bleeding 
by  the  piles,  not  unlike  the  menses  in  wo- 
men; and  as  this  evacuation,  if  moderate, 
does  not  weaken  the  constitution,  we  may 
inter  that  it  supplies  some  other  evacuation, 
which  nature  either  ceases  to  carry  on,  or 
does  not  furnish  in  due  quantity ;  and  hence 
also  we  may  explain  why  the  suppression 
of  this  discharge,  to  which  nature  had  been 
accustomed,  is  frequently  attended  with 
dangerous  diseases.  The  haemorrhoids  are 
some  limes  distended  to  that  degree  as  to 
fill  the  rectum,  so  that  if  the  excrements 
are  at  all  hard  they  c&nnot  pass.  In  this 
case  the  excrements  force  the  haemorrhoids 
out  of  the  anus,  to  procure  a  free  passage, 
consequently  the  internal  coat  of  the  rec- 
tum, to  which  they  are  connected,  yields 
to  extension,  and  upon  examining  these 
patients  immediately  after  having  been  at 
stool,  a  part  of  the  internal  coat  of  that 
gut  is  perceived  forming  a  sort  of  ligature 
or  stricture  round  tlie  haemorrhoids.  A 
difliculty  will  occur  in  the  return  of  these, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  as  the  verge 
hf  the  anus  is  more  or  less  contracted. 
:f  the  bleeding  piles  come  out  in  the 
same  manner  upon  going  to  stool,  it  is 
then  thfv  void  mo^t  blood,  because  the 
verge  of  the  anus  forms  a  kind  of  ligature 
above  them. 


HsvorrAsiA.  (From  «u/Mt,  blood,  and 
ir^yui,  to  stand.)    A  stagnation  of  blood. 

Hakostatica.  (From  eujudL,  blood,  and 
guat,  to  stop.)  Stj'ptics.  Mecticines  which 
stop  haemorrhage 

HAoiosnRMVM.  (From  aytn,  holy,  and 
r^np/buc,  seed,  ao  called  from  its  reputed 
virtues.)   Wonnseed. 

Hagioxtluic.  (From  Ay»e^  holy,  and 
^c/xoN,  wood,  so  named  because  of  its  medi- 
cal virtues.)    Guaiacum. 

HAIR.  JPiU.  CapiUL  The  haira  of  the 
human  body  are  thin,  elastic,  dry  filaments, 
arising  from  the  skin.  They  consist  of  the 
bulb,  situated  imder  the  skin,  which  is  a 
vascular  and  nervous  vesicle ;  and  a  trunk, 
which  perforates  the  skin  and  cuticle,  and 
b  covered  with  a  peculiar  vagina.  The 
colour  of  hair  varies  ;  its  seat,  however,  is 
in  the  medullary  juice.  The  hair,  accent- 
ing  to  its  sittution,  is  differently  named; 
thus,  on  the  head  it  is  called  cafiiUi;ovtT 
the  eyes,  tuperdHa  /  cUia,  on  the  margin  of 
the  eyelids ;  vibritsie,  in  the  foramina  oi  the 
nostrils  j  /«i!i  auricutaretf  in  the  external  au- 
ditory passage ;  nofttax^  on  the  upper  lip  $ 
and  barba,  on  the  lower  jaw. 

Halatiux.  (From  «X(,  salt.)  A  clyster 
composed  chiefly  of  salt 

Halchexia.  (From  tfxr,  salt,  and  ;(W, 
to  pour  out.)   The  artof  fiising  salts. 

Halxlsum.  (From  «exf,  salt,  and  ixmov, 
oil.)   A  medicine  composed  of  aalt  and  oil. 

Haucabaouic.  (From  eexc,  the  sea,  and 
xauucCoc,  night-shade;  so  called  because  it 
gfrow.H  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea.)  See 
Alkeken^fi. 

Halivub.  (From  «X(,  the  sea,  because 
ofitssaldsh  taste.)  Sea-purslane,  said  to  be 
antispasmodic. 

HALmiTKux.  (From  oxc,  the  sea, 
and  ri7^ir,  nitre.)  Nitre,  or  rather  rock 
salt. 

HAUTUS.  (From  halito,  to  breathe 
out.)    A  vapour  or  gaz. 

HALLUCINATIO.  (From  haUucifiw, 
to  err.)  A  depraved  or  erronequs  imagma- 
tion. 

HALO.  (From  «xof,  an  area  or  circle.) 
The  red  circle  surrounding  the  nipple, 
which  becomes  somewhat  brown  in  old 
people,  and  is  beset  with  many  sebaceous 
glands. 

Halmtrobss.  (From  etXjut/go(,  salted.) 
A  terra  applied  to  the  humour.^ ;  it  means 
acrimonious.  It  is  also  applied  to  fevers 
which  communicate  such  an  itching  sensa- 
tion as  is  perceived  from  handling  salt  sub- 
stances. 

Habiai^ama.    See  Amalgam. 

HAMPSTEAD  WATER.  A  good  chaly- 
beate  mineral  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London. 

HAMULUS.  (Dim.  of  hamus,  a  hook.) 
Hamus,  A  term  in  anatomy,  applied 
to  any  hook-like  process,  as  the  hamulus 
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of  the  pterygmd  process  of  the  sphaenoid 
bone. 
Haxub.  See  Haimdua, 
HAND.  Manna,  The  hand  is  composed 
of  the  carpus  or  wrist,  metacarpus,  and 
fingers.  The  arteries  of  the  hand  are  tiie 
paSnary  arch  and  the  digital  artenes.  The 
veins  are  the  digital,  the  cephalic  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  tahatella,  ^The  nerves  are 
the  cutanetu  extemua  and  intemuf, 

Hardksia.    See  l^pi*  Mhet^mcus. 

HARELIP.  LagocheUu*.  Labia  lepo- 
fina,  A  fissure  or  longitudinal  division  of 
,  one  or  both  lips.  Children  are  firequentl^ 
bom  with  this  kind  of  malformation,  partt- 
cularly  of  the  upper  lip.  Sometimes  the 
portions  of  the  Up,  which  ought  to  be 
united,  have  a  considerable  snace  between 
*  them ;  in  other  instances  they  ate  not 
much  apaH.  The  cleft  is  occasionallv 
double,  there  being  a  little  lobe,  or  small 
portion  of  the  lip,  situated  between  the 
two  fissures.  Every  species  of  the  defor- 
mity has  the  same  appellation  of  bare-lip, 
in  consequence  of  the  imagined  resemblance 
which  the  part  has  to  the  upper  lip  of  a 
hare. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the  lip 
itself.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  extends 
along  the  bones  of  the  palate,  even  as  far  as 
the  uvula.  Sometimes  these  bones  are  to- 
tally wanting ;  sometimes  they  aire  only  di- 
vided by  a  fissure. 

Such  a  malformation  is  always  peculiarly 
afflicting.  In  its  least  degree*  it  constantly 
occasions  considerable  deformity;  and  when 
it  is  more  marked,  it  frequently  hinders  in- 
fants from  sucking,  and  makes  it  indispen- 
sable to  nourish  tliem  by  other  means. 
When  the  lower  Up  alone  is  affected,  which 
is  not  most  fi'equently  the  case,  the  child 
can  neither  retain  its  saliva,  nor  learn  to 
speak,  except  with  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment But  when  the  fissure  pervades  the 
palate,  the  patient  not  only  never  articu- 
lates but  very  imperfectly,  but  cannot  mas- 
ticate nor  swaUow,  except  with  great  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  the  food  i«adily  g^t. 
ting  up  into  the  nose. 

HARMONIA.  (From  «^  to  sit  togeth- 
er.) Harmony.  A  species  of  synartlirosis, 
or  immoveable  connection  oi  bones,  in 
which  bones  are  connected  together  by 
means  of  rough  margins,  not  dentiform ;  in 
this  manner  most  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
are  connected  together. 

HAKKOGATE  WATER.  The  villages 
of  High  and  Low  Harrogate  are  situate 
in  the  centre  of  tlie  county  of  York,  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Knaresborough.  The 
whole  of  Harrogate,  in  particular,  has  long 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  by  pos- 
sessmg  two  kinds  of  very  valuable  springs ; 
and,  some  years  ago,  the  chalybeate  was 
the  only  one  that  was  used  internally, 
nrhilst  the  sulphureous  water  was  confined 
to  external  use.    At  present|  however^  the 
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latter  is  employed  largely  as  an  mtemaj 
medicine. 

The  sulphui-eous  springs  of  Harrogate 
are  four  in  number,  of  the  same  quality, 
though  different  in  the  degree  of  their 
powers.  This  water,  when  first  taken  up, 
appears  perfectly  clear  and  transparent, 
and  sends  forth  a  few  air  bubbles,  but  not 
in  any  quantity.  It  possesses  a  very  strong 
sulphureous  and  fetid  smeU,  precisely  like 
that  of  a  damp  rusty  gun-barrel,  or  bilge- 
water.  To  the  taste  it  is  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  strongly  saline,  which  is  soon  borne 
without  any  disgust.  In  a  few  hours  of  ex- 
posure this  water  loses  its  transparency, 
and  becomes  somewhat  pearly,  and  rather 
greenish  to  the  eye  i  its  sulphureous  smell 
abates,  and  at  last  the  sulphur  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  fUm^  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept. 
The  volatile  productions  of  tliis  water  shew 
carbonic  acid,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  and 
azotic  gas. 

The  sensible  effects  which  this  water  ex- 
cites, are  often  a  head-ach  and  giddiness  on 
being  first  drank,  followed  by  a  purgative 
operation,  which  is  speedy  and  nuld,  with- 
out any  attendant  gripes ;  and  this  is  the 
only  apparent  effect  the  exhibition  of  this 
water  displays. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  water  is  used 
are  numerous,  particularly  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  irregularity  of  the  bilious  secre- 
tion* Under  this  water  the  health,  appe- 
tite, and  spirits  improve ;,  and,  from  its 
opening  effects,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful 
in  the  costive  habit  of  hypochondriasis. 
But  the  highest  recommendation  of  this 
water  has  been  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  universaUy  employed, 
both  as  an  internal  medicine,  and  an  ex- 
temal  application  :  in  this  united  form,  it 
is  of  particular  service  in  the  most  obstinate 
and  compUcated  forms  of  cutaneous  affec- 
tions ;  nor  is  it  less  so  in  states  and  symp- 
toms supposed  connected  with,  worms,  es- 
pecially with  the  round  worm  and  ascarides, 
when  taken  in  such  a  dose  as  to  prove  a 
brisk  purgative ;  and  in  the  latter  case  also, 
when  used  as  a  clyster,  the  ascarides  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  rectum,  and  there- 
fore within  the  reach  of  this  form  of  medi- 
cine. Prom  the  union  of  the  sulphureous 
and  saline  ing^redients,  tlie  benefit  of  its  use 
has  been  long  established  in  haemorrhoidal 
afiections. 

A  course  of  Harrogate  waters  should  be 
conducted  so  as  to  produce  sensible  effects 
on  the  bowels ;  half  n  pint  taken  ui  the 
morning,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
will  produce  it,  and  its  nauseating  taste  may 
be  corrected  by  taking  a  dry  biscuit,  or  a 
bit  of  coarse  bread,  vler  it.  The  couise 
must  be  continued,  in  obstinate  cases,  a  pe- 
riod of  some  months,  before  a  cure  can  be 
expected. 
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watcfr  U  np&r  Mofikt,  in  Scotland .  it  is  a 
chalybeate  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  much  celebrated  in  scruphulous  affeC' 
lions,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  It  is  used 
'  no  less  as  an  external  application,  than 
drank  internally.  The  efTects  of  this  wateff 
at6rst,  are  some  deg^eofcliowsiness,  ver- 
tigo,  and  pain  in  the  head,  which  soon  go  ofF, 
and  may  be  hastened  Inr  a  sli^t  purge.  It 
produces  generally  a  flow  of  urine,  and  an 
increase  of  appetite.  It  has  acquired  much 
reputation  also  in  old  and  languid  ulcers, 
where  the  texture  of  the  diseased  part  b 
TCry  lax,  and  the  discharge  profuse  and  ill 
conditioned. 

The  dose  of  this  water  is  more  limited 
than  that  of  most  of  the  mineral  springs 
which  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  of  im- 
portance in  all  cases,  and  especially  in  de- 
licate and  irritable  habits,  to  begin  with  a 
very  small  quantity,  for  an  over  dose  is  apt 
to  be  very  soon  rejected  by  the  stomach,  or 
to  occasion  griping  and  cfisturbance  in  the 
intestinal  canal ;  and  it  is  never  as  a  direct 
purgative  that  tliis  water  is  intended  to  be 
empio)ed.  Few  patients  will  bear  more 
than  an  English  pint  in  the  course  of  the 
day;  but  tms  quantity  may  be  long  con- 
tinucKl  in.  It  is  often  advisable  to  warm 
the  water,  for  delicate  stomachs,  and  this 
may  be  done  without  occasioning  any  mate- 
rial change  in  its  properties. 

Hartthom,     See  Cwmu  cervi, 

Huruhom  thavmgt.    See  Cormi  cerm. 

Jlart't  tongue.     See  ScoUpendriuwi, 

Hart-ioort,     Sec  HenelL 

Hart'-wort  of  Mar$eilie9.  See  SeteU  MoT' 
Milieme. 

Hay^  came't.     See  ^uncus  odorattu, 

II£AD.  Captit.  The  superior  part  of 
the  body  placed  upon  the  neck,  containing 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  ob- 
longata. It  is  divided  into  the/ace  and  hairy 
part.  On  the  latter  is  observed  the  vertex, 
or  crown  of  the  head ;  the  einciput,  or  tore 
part ;  theoect^w^  or  hinder  part.  For  the 
former,  see  Face,  For  the  bones  and  mus- 
cles of  the  head,  see  Cram^tm.  The  com- 
mon integuments  of  the  head  are  called  the 
scalp. 

HEARING.  Auditus,  This  sense  is 
placed,  by  physiolog^isjts,  among  the  animal 
actions.  It  is  a  sensation  by  which  we 
hear  the  sound  of  sonorous^  bodies.  The 
organ  of  hearing  is  the  soft  portion  of  the 
auditory  nerve  which  is  distributed  on  the 
vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and  coch- 
lea. 

HEART.  Cor,  A  hollow  muscular  vis- 
cus,  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericar- 
dium for  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It 
ia  divided  externally  into  a  ba^e,  or  its 
broad  part ;  a  superior  and  an  inferior  our^ 
jace,  and  an  anterior  and  potterior  margin. 
Internally,  it  U  divided  into  a  right  and 
lefi  ventricle.  The  situation  of  the  heart 
if  oblique,  not  txansverset  its  base  being 


placed  CD  the  right  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, and  its  apex  obliquely  to  the  sixtk 
rib  on  the  left  side ;  so  that  the  lefV  ven- 
tricle is  almost  posterior^  and  the  right  an- 
terior. Its  infmor  surnce  lies  upon  the 
diaphrara.  There  are  two  cavities  adher- 
ing to  toe  base  of  the  heart,  from  tlM*  re- 
semblance called  auricko.  The  n«i^t  aa- 
ricle  is  a  muscular  sac,  in  whkh  arc  four 
t^ertureo,  two  of  the  venc  cavx,  an  open- 
ing into  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  fawn- 
ing of  the  coronary  vein.  The  lef^  is  a  si- 
milar sac,  in  which  there  are  6ve  aptrturtM^ 
vis.  those  of  the  four  puhnonaiy  veins,  and 
an  opening  into  the  lef^  ventricle.  The 
cavities  in  the  base  of  the  heart  are  called 
vemtricteof  these  are  divided  by  a  fleafaj 
septum,  called  oepiym  cordi*,  into  a  right 
and  left,  lach  ventricle  has  two  mificee  / 
the  one  auricular,  through  which  the  blood 
enters,  the  other  arterious^  through  which 
the  blood  passes  out.  These  four  ori6ces 
are  supplied  with  tyahet^  which  are  named 
from  their  resembUuicej  those  at  the  ar- 
terious  orifices  are  called  the  semilunar/ 
those  at  the  orifice  of  the  right  auricle, 
mitral  i  and  those  at  the  orifice  of  the  le^ 
auricle,  tricuopid.  The  vahe  of  EuotachiuM 
is  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  vena 
cava  inferior,  just  within  the  auricle.  The 
subtanceof  the  heart  is  muscular,  its  exte- 
rior fibres  are  longitudinal,  its  middle  trans- 
verse, and  its  anterior  oblique.  The  inter- 
nal superfices  of  the  ventricles  and  auricles 
of  the'  heart  are  invested  with  a  strong  and 
smooth  membrane,  which  is  extremely  irri- 
table. The  vessels  oF  the  heart  are  divided 
into  common  and  proper.  The  common  are, 
1.  The  aortOt  which  arises  from  the  left 
ventricle.  2.  The  puhnonartf  artery,  which 
originates  horn  the  right  ventricle.  3.  The 
four  pulmonary  veins,  which  terminate  in 
the  left  auricle.  4.  The  vena  cava,  which 
evacuate  themselves  into  the  right  auricle. 
The  proper  veooeU  are,  1.  The  coronary  ar^ 
terietf  which  arise  from  the  aorta,  and  are 
distributed  on  the  heart.  8.  The  coronary 
veim,  which  return  the  blood  into  the  right 
auricle.  The  nervet  of  the  heart  are  branches 
of  the  eighth  and  great  intercosUl  pairs. 
The  heart  of  the  fcctus  differs  from  that  of 
the  adult,  in  having  %.  foramen  owUe,  through 
which  the  blood  passes  from  the  right  au- 
ricle to  the  left. 

Hearfo  eaoe.     See  Viola  tricolor. 

Meat.    See  Caloric, 

HxAT,  ABSOLUTS.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  whole  quantity  of  caloric  exbting  in 
a  body  in  chyroical  union. 

Beat,  animal.    See  Jfnimal  heat. 

Heat,  vrxx.  If  the  heat  which  exists  in 
in  any  substance  be  from  any  cause  fbreed 
in  some  degree  to  quit  that  substance,  and 
to  combine  widi  niose  that  surround  it, 
then  such  heat  is  said  to  be  free,  or  sensi- 
ble, until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

HsAT,  lATXHT,    When  anv  body  is  ifi 
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equUibrium  with  the  bodies  which  surround 
it  with  respect  to  its  beat,  th&t  quantity 
which  it  contains  is  not  perceptible  by  any 
external  sign  or  organ  of  sense,  and  is  term- 
ed combined  caloric,  or  latent  heat. 

Meat,  9en$ible,    Sec  I£eat,Jree, 

Heavy  carbonated  hydrogen  gae.  See 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gtu,  h^avy. 

Hectic  fever.  (From  ffic,  habit.)  See 
Febrie  hectica, 

HEDERA.  (From  hareo,  to  stick,  be- 
cause it  attaches' itself  to  trees  and  old 
walU.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsettn  8\stem  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Mmogyidcu    The  ivy. 

HEDEBi.  ARBORBA.  The  ivy.  The  leaves 
of  this  tree,  Hedera  heUx  of  Linnxus, 
'have  little  or  no  smell,  but  a  very  nause- 
ous taste.  Haller  informs  us,  that  they 
are  recommended  in  Germany  against  the 
atrophy  of  childr^.  By  the  common  peo- 
ple of  thi4  country  they  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  running  sores,  and  to  keep  issues 
open  The  berries  were  supposed  by  the 
ttitients  to  have  a  purgative  and  emetic 
analityt  and  an  extract  was  made  from 
Aem  by  water,  called  by  Queroetanhis 
extractum  purgane.  Later  writers  have  re- 
commended them  in  small  doses  aswlexi- 
pharmic  and  sudorific :  it  is  said,  that  in 
the  plagtie  at  London,  the  powder  of  them 
wi^  gfiven  in  vinegar,  or  white  wine,  with 
good  succes.<(.  It  18  ftH>m  the  btalk  of  this 
tree  that  a  resinous  juice  exudes  very  plen- 
tifully in  warm  climates.  See  Gummi  he- 
dera. 

H^znx  HBUX.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ivy -tree.    See  Hedera  arborea, 

HsDERi.  TSKBESTRis.  Grouod-ivy,  or 
gill.  Gfecofna  hederacea  of  Linnaeus  :— ^- 
Sis  rem/onmbue  crenatie.  This  indigenous 
plant  has  a  peculiar  strong  smell,  and  a  bit- 
terish somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  is  one 
of  those  plants  which  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  for  po<)sessing  virtues  that,  in  the 
present  age,  cannot  be  detected.  In  ob- 
stinate cou^  it  is  a  favourite  remedy  with 
the  poor. 

Hedge  hfuop.     See  Gratiola. 

Ukdge  fmutard.    See  Erysimufn. 

Hedge  nmatard^  stinking.     See  miliaria, 

Hedra.  The  anus.  Excrement.  A  frac- 
ture. 

Hbdtosmos.    "Mmt, 

HsLcoMA,    Ulceration. 

Helcohia.  (From  iAJcoc,  an  ulcer.)  An 
ulcer  in  the  external  or  internal  superfices 
of  the  cornea,  Known  by  an  excavation  and 
oozing  of  purulent  matter  fi^om  the  cornea. 

Hblctdriok.  (From  tx«oc,  an  ulcer,  and 
f/i^t  water.)  Heicydriwn.  A  moist  ulce- 
rous pustule. 

Hslctbter.  (From  iaji*,  to  draw.)  An 
instrument  for  extracting  ii\e  fbtus. 

HxLB^iDM.  (From  HeUhe^  the  island 
where  they  grew.)    See  £nuia  eampana. 

HsLicAUs  IU70B.    See  MeHcie  majer. 
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HsuoALis  MiHOR.    Scc  HeUde  ndmr, 

HELICI3  MAJOR.  A  proper  muscle 
of  the  ear,  which  depresses  the  part  of  the 
cartilage  of  tlie  ear  into  which  it  is  inserted; 
it  lies  upon  the  upper  or  shatp  point  of  the 
helix,  or  outward  ring,  arising  from  the  up- 
per and  acute  part  of  the  helix  anteriorly, 
and  passing  to  be  inserted  into  its  cartilage 
a  little  above  the  tragus. 

HBUCIS  MINOR.  A  proper  muscle 
of  the  ear,  wh'.ch  contracts  the  fisnure  of  the 
ear :  it  is  situated  below  the  helicis  major, 
upon  part  of  the  helix.  It  arises  fbom  the 
inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  heUx,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  crus  of  the  helix,  near 
the  fissure  in  the  cartilage  opposite  to  the 
concha. 

HsuoTROpn  svccus.  See  Bexetta  e^e* 
rulea, 

HELIX.  (£Ai^,  from  «.\»>  to  turn  about.) 
The  external  circle  or  border  of  the  outer 
ear,  that  curlfl  inwards. 

HELLEBORASTER.  (From  txxfCo^oc, 
hellebore.)  Fetid  hellebore,  or  bear's  foot. 
Helleborue  feetidtit  of  Umnxus  :  cauk  nml^ 
ttfloro  Jclioeo  ;  folih  pedatie.  The  leaves  of 
this  indigenous  plant  are  recommended  by 
many  as  possessing  extraordinary  anthel- 
mintic powers.  The  smell  of  the  recent 
plant  is  extremely  fetid,  and  the  taste  is 
bitter  and  remarkably  acrid,  insomuch 
that,  when  chewed,  it  excoriates  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  It  commonly  operates  as  a 
cathartic,  sometimes  as  an  emetic,  and,  in 
large  doses,  proves  highly  deleterious. 

HeUeb^re,  black.     See  Heiieborue  niger* 

Hellebore f  -white.     See  Helleborue  albue. 

HELLEBORUS.  (ExAifojoc :  *tt^  to -n^ 
IktA  9?j,uf,  because  it  de^roys,  if  eaten.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Pobfondria.  Order, 
Polyginia    Hellebore. 

HELLEBORUS  ALBUS.  Feratrum 
album,  EUeborum  album.  White  helle- 
bore, or  veratrum.  Veratrum  album  of 
Linnaeus  i^-racemo  tupradecompodto,  corolHw 
erectie.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  extremely  acrid  and 
poisonous.  The  dried  root  has  no  particu- 
lar smell,  but  a  durable,  nauseous,  and  bit- 
ter taste,  burning  the  mouth  and  fauces  : 
when  powdered,  and  applied  to  issues,  or 
ulcers,  it  produces  griping  and  purging ; 
if  IhufTed  up  the  nose,  it  proves  a  violent 
sternutatory.  Gesner  made  an  infusion  of 
half  an  otmce  of  this  root  with  two  ounces 
of  water;  of  this  he  took  two  drachms^ 
which  produced  ^at  heat  about  the  sca- 
pulae and  in  the  face  and  head,  as  well  as 
the  tongue  and  throat,  followed  by  singuK 
tus,  which  cont'mued  till  vomiting  was  excL 
ted.  Bergius  also  experienced  very  distress, 
ing  symptoms,  upon  tasting  thia  infusion. 
The  root,  taken  m  large  doses,  discovers 
such  acrimony,  and  operates  by  the  stomach 
and  rectum  with  such  vidence^  that  blood 
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18  usuaUv  discharged ;  it  likewise  acts  very 
powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
ducing  jjreat  anxiety,  tremors,  vertigo,  syn- 
cope, aphonia,  intePiupted  respiration, 
ainkinr  of  tJif.  pulse,  convulsions,  spa«mij, 
and  de?th.  Upon  opening  those  who 
have  f\\ci\  of  the  effects  of  this  poison,  the 
stomach  discoveied  marks  o*  inflammation, 
with  corrosions  of  its  internal  coat.  The 
ancients  exhibited  this  active  medicine  in 
maniacal  cases,  and  it  is  said  with  success. 
The  experience  of  Greding  is  somewhat 
similar :  out  of  twenty-eight  cases,  in  whicli 
he  exhibited  the  bark  of  the  root  collected 
in  the  spring,  five  were  cured.  In  almost 
every  case  that  he  relates,  the  medicine 
acted  more  or  less  upon  all  the  excretions; 
vomiting  and  purging  were  very  generally 
produced,  and  the  matter  thiown  off  the 
stomach  was  constantly  mixed  with  bile ; 
a  florid  redness  frequently  appeared  on  the 
face,  and  various  cutaneous  efilorescences 
upon  the  body;  and,  in  some,  pleuritic 
symptoms,  with  fever,  supervened,  so  as  to 
require  bleeding;  nor  were  the  more 
alarmmg  afl'ections  of  spasms  and  convul- 
sions unfrequent.  Critical  evacuations 
were  also  very  evident;  many  sweating 
profusely,  in  some  the  urine  was  consider- 
ably increased,  in  others  the  saliva  and  mu- 
cous discharges  :  and  uterine  obstructions, 
of  long  duration,  were  often  removed  by  its 
use.  Veratrum  has  likewise  been  found 
useful  in  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive 
complaints  :  but  the  dificases  in  which  its 
efiicacy  seems  least  equivocal  are  those 
of  the  skin,  as  itch,  and  different  prurient 
eruptions,  herpes,  morbus  pediculosus,  le- 

{)ra,  scrofula,  &c. ;  and  in  many  of  these  it 
las  been  successfully  employed,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally.  As  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant and  irritating  medicine,  its  use  has 
been  resorted  to  in  desperate  cases  only; 
and  even  then  it  ought  first  to  be  exhibited 
in  very  small  doses,  as  a  grain,  and  in  a  di- 
luted state,  and  to  be  gradually  increased, 
according  to  the  effects,  which  are  genendly 
of  an  alarming  nature. 

Hellsbohcs  F(KTinus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  foetid  hellebore.  See  Hellebo- 
rafter, 

HELLF.BORUS  NIGER.  Melampo- 
dium.  Black  hellebore,  orClms'mas  rose. 
HeUeboru*  niger  of  Linnaeus  I'^tcapo  subbi- 
flore  subnudo  ;  foliu  pedatia.  The^.roof  of 
this  exotic  plant  is  tlie  part  employed  me- 
dicinally:  its  Uste,  when  fresh,  is  bitterish, 
ind  somewhat  acrid :  it  also  emits  a  nau- 
seous acrid  smell ;  but,  being  long  kept, 
both  its  sensible  qualities  and  medicinal 
activity  suffer  very  considerable  diminu- 
tion. The  ancients  esteemed  it  as  a  pow- 
erful remedy  in  maniacal  cases.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  exhibited  principally  as  an  altera- 
tive, or,  when  given  in  a  large  dose,  as  a 
purgative.  It  often  proves  a  very  power- 
ful  emmenagogue    in    plethoric    lutbitA, 
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where  steel  is  ineffectual,  or  improper.  It 
is  also  recommended  in  dropsies,  and  some 
cutaneous  df^eases. 

Helmet-fioweft^  yelloxo.     See  Anthitra. 

HELMi^THAGOGUES.  (Ifelmmtha^ 
gtafa  f  from  cX/uivr,  a  worm,  and  mym,  to 
drive  out.)  Medicines  which  destroy  and 
expel  worms.     See  AnthebmntUn, 

HELMINTHIASIS.  (ExAf^dfe^,  from 
•x/uiydif,  which  signifies  any  species  of 
worm.)  A  disease  in  which  worms,  or 
the  larvae  of  worms,  are  bred  under 
the  likin,  or  some  external  part  of  the 
body.  It  ia.  endemial  to  Martinique,' 
Westphalia,  Transylvania,  and  some  otber 
places. 

HaijiiifTBocHOKTOx.  See  CarcUna  cor- 
ncana. 

Helodes.  (From  txoc,  a  marsh.)  A 
term  applied  to  fevers  generated  from 
marsh  miasma. 

Helosis.  (From  f/Xd»,  to  turn.^  An 
aversion   to  turning  up  of  the  eyelids. 

Helxive.  (From  iaiu^,  to  draw;  so 
called  because  it  sticks  to  whatever  it 
touches.)    Pellitory  of  the  wall. 

Hemalopia.  Corruptly  written  for  he- 
merolopia. 

Hematuria.     See  Hufmatnria. 

HEMERALOPS.  (From  n/ut^,  the  day, 
and  «4>  ^y^»)  One  who  can  see  but^in  the 
day-time. 

HEMEROLOPIA.  (From  »/ut^  a  day, 
and  <Kr7»,  to  see.^  A  defect  in  the  sight, 
which  consists  in  being  able  to  see  in 
the  dav-time,  but  not  in  the  evening.  The 
followmg  is  Scarpa's  description  of  this 
curious  disorder.  Hemeralopia,  or  nocture 
nal  blindtieas,  is  properly  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  imperfect  periodical  amaurosis, 
most  commonly  sympathetic  with  the  sto- 
mach. Its  paroxysms  come  on  towards 
the  evening,  and  dbappear  in  the  morning. 
The  disease  is  endemic  in  some  countries, 
and  epidemic,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  others.  At  sun-set,  objects  ap- 
pear to  persons  affected  with  this  com- 
plaint as  if  covered  with  an  ash-coloured 
veil^  which  gradually  changes  into  a  dense 
cloud,  which  intervenes  bietween  the  e^^es 
and  surrounding  objects.  Patients  with 
hemerolopia  have  the  pupil,  both  in  the 
day  and  night  time,  more  dilated,  and  less 
moveable,  than  it  usually  is  in  healthy  eyes. 
The  maj(»rity  of  them,  however,  have  the 
pupd  more  or  less  moveable  in  the  day- 
time, and  always  expanded  and  motionless 
at  night.  When  brought  into  a  room  fiiint- 
ly  lighted  by  a  candk,  where  all  the  by- 
standers can  see  tolerably  well,  they  can- 
not discern  at  all,  or  in  a  very  feeble  man- 
ner, scarcely  any  one  object ;  or  they  only 
find  themselves  able  to  distinguish  light 
firom  darkness,  and  at  moonlight  thei^ 
sight  is  still  wAve.  At  day-breaik  they  re- 
cover their  sight,  which  continues  perfect 
all  the  rest  of  the  4»y  toll  sun-set. 
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HEBflCRAKIA.  (From  »;un;c*  half,  and 
K^ioy,  the  he&d.)  A  pain  that  affects  only 
one  side  of  the  head. 

HEHiCBKAiniiog.  (From  n/juavf,  half,  and 
Kitftt,  to  cut ;  80  called  because  it  was  cut 
hidf  way  down.  A  bandage  for  the  back 
and  breast. 

HsMicRANiA  CLATirs.  Pain  resembling 
the  driving  a  nail  into  the  head. 

Hbmiopsu.  (From  nfjtsa-vt^  half,  and  et^, 
an  eye.)  A  defect  of  vision,  in  which  the 
person  sees  the  half,  but  not  the  whole  of  an 
object. 

HsMiPAoiA.  (From  npuovs,  half,  and 
^neyief,  fixed.)  A  fixed  pain  ou  one  side 
of  the  bead. 

HEMIPLEGIA.  (From  ir/ui<n/c,  half,  and 
vnAo-a-m,  to  strike.)  A  paral3ftic  •  affec- 
tion of  one  side  of  the  body.    See  ParaUf- 

Hemlock,    See  Cieuta, 
Hemlock,  drofnoort.    See  Oenanthe, 
Hemlock,  water.    See  Cieuta  aquaiica* 
Hemorrhage  fr&m  the  bmgt.    See  Httmop^ 

Hemorrhage  from  the  note.   See  EputaxU. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  pertie.  See  Hama- 
fun'a. 

Hemorrhage  fi-om  the  otomach.  See  H^e- 
matemeeis. 

Hemp,    See  Cannabis. 

HBmp-agrimomf.     See  Eupatorivm. 

Hen^,  voter.    See  Eufiatorium. 

Henbane.     See  Hfoedamus* 

mPAR.    ^A^f  the  liver.)    See  Liver. 

Htfar  suLPHURis.  Liver  of  sulphur. 
This  is  a  eulphuret  made  either  with  potash 
or  soda.  It  has  a  disagpreeable  foetid  smell, 
but  it  is  in  high  esteem  as  a  medicine  to  de- 
compose corrosive  sublimate,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  See  Sulphuretum  po- 
toMoe, 

Hbpar  uTKEi^rtrv.    The  placenta. 

HEPATALGIA.  (From  Jtwty,  the  livei*, 
and  tfA>^,  paiq.)    Pain  in  the  liver. 

HEPATIC.  Any  thing  belonging  to  the 
liver, 

Hbvatio  atb.  Hepatic. airs  consist  of 
inflammable  air  combined  with  sulphur, 
which  exists  in  very  different  proportions. 
*  Where  each  ingredient  is  combine^f  merely 
to  saturation,  it  is  called  simply  sulphurated 
hydrogen  ;  but  where  the  sulphur  is  in  ex- 
cess. It  is  termed  super-sidphircaed  hydrO' 
gen.  Sulphurated  hydrogen,  combined 
with  any  base,  foi^s  a  hyth^osulphuret,  and 
may  be  abo  called  an  hepatule,  to  distin- 
guish it  froni  an  hepar,  which  is  the  union 
of  sulphur  singly  with  a  basis. 

HEPATIC  ARTERY,  ^rteria  hepa- 
tica.  The  artery  which  nourishes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  It  arises  from  the  coe- 
liac,  where  it  almost  touches  the  point  of 
the  lobulus  Sptgelii,  Its  root  is  covered  by 
the  pancreas ;  it  then  turns  a  little  forwards, 
and  passes  under  the  pylorus  to  the  porta 


of  the  liver,  and  runs  betwixt  the  biliary 
ducts  and  the  vena  portac,  where  it  divides 
into  two  large  brancties,  one  of  which  en- 
ters the  right,  and  the  other  the  lef^  lobe  of 
the  liver.  In  this  place  it  is  enclosed  along 
with  all  the  other  vessels  in  the  capsule  ot 
Glisson. 

HEPATIC  DUCT.  Ihictus  hepoHcus. 
The  trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It  runs 
from  the  sinus  of  the  liver  towards  the  du- 
odenom,  and  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct, 
to  form  the  ductus  commimis  choledocbus^ 
See  Biliary  ducts. 

HEPATIC  VEINS.  See  Cin}£  hepatiae, 
and  Vena  porta. 

Hepatica*  (From  s^et^,  the  liver ;  so  call- 
ed because  it  was  thought  to  be  ilseful  in 
diseases  of  the  liver.)  The  herb  liverwort. 
See  Hepatica  terrestris. 

Hepatica  korius.  Herba  trinitatis. 
Hepatica,  or  herb  trinity.  This  plant  .Ane- 
mone hepatica  of  Linnaeus,  possesses  miUHv 
adstringent  and  corrobovant  virtues,  ^vith 
which  intentions  infusions  of  it  have  been 
drank  as  tea,  or  the  powder  of  the  dry 
leaves  given,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
spoonful  at  a  time. 

Hepatica  tsrbestris.  Jeeoraria.  Liver- 
wort. This  is  the  Marchantia  pofymopha, 
which  is  very  common  in  this  country. 
It  has  a  penetrating  though  mild  pungency, 
and  bitter  taste,  sinking,  as  it  were,  into 
the  tongue.  It  is  recommended  as  an  ape- 
rient, resolvent,  and  antiscorbutic,  and, 
though  seldom  used  in  this  country,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  plant  of  no  inconsiderable 
virtue. 

HEPATlRRHiEA.  (From  »»*{,  the  li- 
ver, and  g««»,  to  flow.)  A  diairhoa,  in 
which  portions  of  flesh,  like  liver,  are 
voided. 

HEPATITIS.  (From  mtm^,  the  liver.) 
Injlammatio  hepatis.  An  inflammation  of 
the  liver.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexutf  and  order  phlegmasia,  of  CuUen, 
who  defines  it,  ••  febrile  affection,  attended 
with  tension  and  pain  of  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  often  pungent,  like  that  of  a 
pleurisy,  but  more  frequently  dull,  or  ob- 
tuse ;  a  pain  at  the  clavicle  and  at  the  tgp 
of  the  shoulder  of  the  right  side ;  much  un- 
easiness in  lying  down  on  tlie  left  side; 
difficulty  of  breathing;  a  dry  cough,  vomit- 
ing, and  hiccough." 

Hepatis  has  generally  been  considered 
of  two  kinds;  one  the  acute,  the  other 
chronic. 

Besides  the  causes  producing  other  in- 
flammations, such  as  the  application  of 
cold,  external  injuries  from  contusions, 
blows,  &c.  this  disease  may  be  occasioned 
by  certain  passions  of  the  mind,  by  violent 
exercise,  by  intense  Summer  heats,  by  long 
continued  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
and  by  various  solid^  concretions  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver.    In  warm  climates. 
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thif  riscufl  if  mart  apt  to  be  affected  with 
inflamination  than  |>erhaps  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  (irobably  from  the  increased 
■ecretion  of  bile  which  takes  pUce  when 
the  blood  is  thrown  on  the  internal  parts,  by 
an  esq>osure  to  cold ;  or  from  the  bile  be- 
coming acrid,  and  thereby  exciting  an  irri- 
tation m  the  part 

The  acute  species  of  hepatitis  comes  on 
with  a  pain  in  the  right  hjrpochondrium,  ex- 
tending up  the  <uavicle  and  shoulder  i 
which  ia  much  increased  by  pressing  upon 
the  part,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  cough, 
oppression  of  breathing,  and  diHieulty  of 
laying  on  the  side  affected ;  togetlier  with 
nausea  and  sickness,  and  often  with  a  vo- 
miting of  bilious  matter.  The  urine  u  of 
a  deep  saffron  colour,  and  small  in  (|uantity; 
there  is  loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and 
coativeness,  with  a  strong,  hard,  and  fre- 
(^uent  pulse  ;  and  when  tl^  disease  has  con- 
tuiued  for  some  days,  the  skin  and  eyes  be- 
^come  tinged  of  deep  yellow. 

The  cJkron/c  species  is  usually  accompa- 
nied with  a  morbid  complexion,  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  flesh,  costiveness,  indigestion* 
flatulency,  pains  in  the  stomach,  a  vellow 
tinge  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  clay-coloured 
stools,  high-coloured  urine,  depositing  a 
red  sediment  and  ropy  mucus ;  an  obtuse 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  extending  to 
the  shoulder,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  asthma. 

These  symptoms  are,  however,  oflen  so 
mild  and  insignificant  as  to  pass  almost 
unnoticed;  as  large  abscesses  hare  been 
found  in  the  liver,  upon  dissection,  which 
in  the  person's  life-time  had  created  little 
or  no  inconvenience,  and  which  we  may 
presume  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
previous  inflammation. 

Hepatitis,  like  other  inflammations,  may 
end  in  resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene, 
or  sclrrhus ;  but  its  termination  in  gangrene 
is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  disease  is  seldom  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  of  an  immediate  nature,  and 
is  often  carried  off  by  hzmorrfaage  from  the 
nose,  or  haemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  like- 
wise by  sweating^,  by  a  diarrfacea,  or  by  an 
evacuation  of  urine,  depositing  a  copious 
sediment  In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been 
observed  to  cease  on  the  appearance  of 
erysipelas  in  some  external  part. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  as  it  ge- 
nerally does  before  this  forms  an  adhe- 
sion with  some  neighbouring  part,  it  is 
usually  discharged  by  the  different  outlets 
with  which  this  part  is  connected,  as  by 
coughing^  vomiting,  or  by  an  abscess 
breaking  outwardly  ;  but  in  some  instances, 
the  pus  has  been  discharged  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  where  no  such  adhesion 
has  been  formed. 

On  dissection,  the  liver  is  oflen  found 
much  enlarged,  and  hard  to  the  touch  ;  its 
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colour  11  more  of  a  deep  purple  than  what 
is  natural,  and  its  membranes  are  more  or 
less  affected  by  inflammation.  Dbsections 
likewise  show  that  adhesions  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  oflen  take  place,  and  that 
large  abscesses,  contiuning  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pus^  are  often  round  in  its  sub- 
stance. 

Hepatitis  ctstica*  Inflammatioii  of 
the  ga]14)ladder. 

Hbpatitis  parskcbbmatosa.  Infiam* 
mation  in  the  inner  substance  of  Hie 
liver. 

Hepatitis  n&iroirsALis.  Inflaamation 
in  the  peritonaeum  covering  the  liver. 

HEPATOCELE.  (From  mnt^,  the  liver, 
and  mA»,  a  tumoor.)  An  hernia,  m  which 
a  por:ion  of  the  liver  protrudes  through 
the  abdominal  parietea. 

HaPATOBiDx.  The  same  as  Eupai^ 
Hum, 

MepfUule.       See    Sulphurated    hfdrpgtn 

Hephsstias.  (From  H^roc,  Vulcan,  or 
fire.)    A  drying  plaster  of  burnt  tiles. 

HspiALVs.  (From  trioc,  gentle.)  A 
mild  quotidian  fever. 

HKPTAPHARMAcnx.  (From  cr7et,  seven, 
and  ^fuucoro,  roedic'me.)  A  medicine 
composed  of  seven  ingredients,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  were  ceruss,  litharge,  wax, 
&c. 

Heptaphtlluic.  (From  i97«,  seven,  and 
^kxot,  a  leaf{  so  named  because  it  con* 
sists    of  seven  leaves.)      See  TormentiBa, 

HEPTAPLpmim.  (From  «r7«t,  seven,  and 
mm^  a  rib  ;  so  named  from  its  havin|f 
seven  riba  upon  the  leaf.)  The  herb  plan- 
tain. 

HsmACLBA.  (From  Btradta^  the  city 
near  which  it  grows.)    Water  horehound. 

HanBA  BRiTAirincA.  See  Bydt^Utpm' 
thum, 

HamBA  SAORA.    See  Verbena. 

Herb'bermet.  See  CaryophfiuOa, 

Jkrb-nuutich,    See  Marum  vulgare, 

Herb-ofsToee,    See  Gratiola. 

Herb^mnity,    See  Mepatica  twbiUu 

Berculet't  aOheal,    See  Panax. 

Hkrgulbs  bovii.  Gold  and  mercury 
dissolved  in  a  distillation  of  copperas,  nitre, 
and  sea-salt.    Violently  cathartic 

HEREDITARY  DISBASTE.  (From  hm^9, 
an  heir.)  A  disease  which  is  continued  from 
parents  to  their  children. 

HERMAPHRODITE.  (From  E^^ck, 
Mercury,  and  A^^t%  Venus,  i.  e,  par- 
taking  of  both  sexes.)  The  true  berma- 
phrodite  of  the  ancients  was,  the  man  with 
male  oigans  of  generation,  and  the  female 
suture  of  body,  that  is,  narrow  chest  and 
large  pelvis;  or  the  woman  with  female 
organs  of  generation,  and  the  male  stature 
of  body,  tfiat  is,  broad  chest  and  narrow 
pelvis.  The  term  is  now,  however,  used 
to  express  any  Uum  natur^^  wherein  the 
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ptrts  of  generation  appear  to  be  a  mixture 
of  both  sexes. 

HsBXETic.  •  (From  £^c.  Mercury.) 
In  the  language  of  the  antient  chymists, 
Hermes  was  the  father  of  chjmistrv,  and 
the  Hermetic  seal  was  the  closing  the  end 
of  a  glass  vessel  while  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
accoming  to  the  usages  of  chymists. 

SermodactyL    See  Uermodactyhu. 

HERMODACTYLUS.  (£^oir0u7vxof. 

Etymologists  hare  always  derived  this 
word  from  E^jk»  Mercury,  and  Jetx]v\off 
a  finger.  It  is  probably  named  from 
Mertnus^  a  river  in  Asia,  upon  whose 
banks  it  grows,  and  ImojJIos,  a  date,  which 
it  is  like.)  The  rout  of  a  species  of 
colchicum,  not  yet  ascertained,  but  sup- 

E>sed  to  be  the  ColcMcutn  iifyricum  of 
inneus,  of  the  shape  of  a  heart,  flattened 
on  one  side,  with  a  furrow  on  the  otlier,  of 
a  white  colour,  compact  and  solid,  yet  easy 
to  cut  or  powder.  This  root,  which  has 
a  viscous,  sweetish,  B^inaceous  tabte,  and 
no  remarkable  smell,  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  Its  use  is  totally  laid  aside  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day.  Formerly, 
the  roots  wj;re  esteemed  as  cathartics, 
which  power  is  wanting  in  those  that  reach 
this  country. 

HERNIA.  (From  vwc,  a  branch  ;  from 
its  protruding  forward.)  A  rupture.  Sur- 
geons understand,  by  the  term  hermaf  a 
tumour  formed  by  the  protusion  of  some 
of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  out  of  that 
cavity  into  a  kind  of  sac,  composed  of  the 
portion  of  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  be- 
rore  them.  However,  there  are  certainly 
some  cases  which  will  not  be  comprehended 
*  in  this  definition ;  either  because  the  parts 
are  not  protruded  at  all,  or  have  no  hernial 
aac,  as  the  readers  will  leai-n  in  the  course 
of  this  article. 

The  places  in  which  these  swellings  most 
frequently  make  their  appearance,  are  the 
eroin,  the  navel,  the  labia  pudendi,  and 
3ie  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  thigh  .-they 
do  also  occur  at  every  point  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abdomen;  and  there  are  seve- 
ral less  common  instances,  in  which  hernial 
tumours  present  themselves  at  the  foramen 
ovale,  in  the  perineum,  in  the  vagina,  at 
the  ischiatic  notch,  &c. 

The  parts  which,  by  being  thrust  forth 
from  the  cavity,  in  which  they  ought  na- 
turally to  remain,  mostly  produce  hernia, 
are  either  a  portion  of  the  omentum,  or 
a  part  of  the  intestinal,  canal,  or  both  to- 
gether. But  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  uterus,  ovaries,  bladder,  &c.  have 
been  known  to  form  the  contents  of  some 
hernial  tumours. 

Prom  these  two  circumstances  of  situa- 
tion and  contents,  are  derived  all  the  dif- 
fereni  appellations  by  which  herniac  are 
distinguislied.  If  a  portion  of  intestine 
only  forms  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  it 
il  called  enttf^omUf  if  a  piere  of  omentum 
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only,  tpipUcete ;  and  if  both  intestine  and 
omentum  contribute  mutually  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  tumour,  it  is  called  ttUero-epi* 
plocele.  When  the  contents  of  a  hernia  arc 
protruded  at  the  abdominal  ring,  but  onl^ 
pass  as  low  as  the  groin,  or  labium  pudendi^ 
the  Case  receives  the  name  ot  bubonocele^ 
or  ingtdntjU  kertda  i  when  the  parts  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  it  is  called  an  otcheocelep 
or  tcrotal  hernia.  The  awvi  and  Jemorai 
hernia^  is  the  name  given  to  that  which 
takes  place  below  Poupart^s  ligament. 
When  the  bowels  protniae  at  the  navel, 
the  case  is  named  an  exomphaUo^  or  umbUt^ 
cat  hernia  f  and  veniraliA  the  epithet  given 
to  the  swelling,  when  it  occurs  at  any  other 
promiscuous  part  of  the  front  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  congenital  rupture,  is  a  very 
particular  case,  in  which  the  protruded 
viscera  are  not  covered  with  a  common 
hernial  sac  of  peritoneum,  but  are  lodged 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  con- 
tact with  the  testicle;  and,  as  must  be 
obvious,  it  is  not  named,  like  hemiae  in 
general,  from  its  situation,  or  contents,  but 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  existing  from 
the  time  of  birth. 

When  the  hernial  contents  lie  quietly  in 
the  sac,  and  admit  of  being  readily  put 
back  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  termed  a  rr- 
ducible  hernia  g  and  when  they  suffer  no 
Goublriction,  yet  cannot  be  put  back,  owing 
to  adhesions,  or  their  large  size  in  relation 
to  the  aperture,'  through  which  they  have  to 
pass,  the  hernials  termed  irreducible.    An 
incarceratedt  or  ttrangulated  hemm,  sig^ni- 
fies  one  whioh  not  only  cannot  be  reduced, 
but  suffers  constriction :  so  that,  if  a  piece 
of  intestine  be  protruded,  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected  stops  the  passage  of  its 
contents  onward  towaMs  the  anus,  makes 
the  bowel  inflame,  and  brings  on  a  train  of 
most  alarming  and  often  fatal  consequences. 
The    general    symptoms  of  a    hernia, 
which  is  reducible  and  free  from  strangu- 
lation, are — an  indolent  tumour  at  some 
point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen ;  most 
frequently  descending  out  of  the  abdomi- 
nal ring,  or  from  just  below  Poupart's  li- 
gament, or  else  out  of  the  navel ;  but  oc- 
casionally fh>m  various  other  situations. 
The  swelling^  mostly  originates  suddenly, 
except  in  the  circumstances  above  related  s 
and  it  is  subject  to  a  change  of  size,  being 
smaller  when  the  patient  lies  down  upon 
his  back,  and  larger  when  he  stauds  up,  or 
holds  his  breath.    The  tumour  frequently 
diminishes  when  pressed,  and  {pH>ws  lam 
again  when  the  pressure  is  removed.    Its 
size  and  tension  often  increase  after  a  meal, 
or  when  the  patient  is  flatuleht.    Patients 
with  hernia,  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
cholic,  constipaiion,  and  vomiting,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unnatural  situation  of  the 
bowels  Very  often,  however,  the  functions 
of  the  viscera  seem  to  suifer  little  •r  nq 
interruption.. 
39 
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If  the  case  be  an  entencekt  and  tlie  por-  It  seenu  probable  that,  in  cases  of  henua 
tion  of  the  intestine  be  small,  the  tumour  is  congenita,  which  actually  take  place  when 
gmaU  in  proportion ;  but  thou^  small,  yet,  the  teaticle  descends  into  the  Jtcrotum  be- 
if  the  gut  be  dbtended  with  wind,  inflamed,  fbre  birth,  the  event  may  commonly  be  re- 
or  have  any  degree  of  stricture  made  on  it,  ferred,  as  observed  above,  to  the  testicle 
it  will  be  tense,  resiA  the  impression  of  the  having  contracted  an  adbesioo  to  a  piece  of 
finger,  and  give  pain  upon  being  handled,  intet tme,  or  of  the  omentum*  in  its  passage 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  no  stricture,  to  the  ring.  Whrisberg  found  one  testicle^ 
and  the  intestine  suffers  no  d^ree  of  in-  which  had  not  passed  the  ring,  adherii^, 
ilammation,  let  the  prolapsed  piece  be  of  by^means  of  a  few  slender  Blaments,  to  the 
what  length  it  may,  and  the  tumour  of  omentum,  just  above  this  aperture,  in  an  in- 
whatever  size,  ]^et  the  tension  will  be  little,  iant  that  died  a  few  daya  after  birth, 
•and  no  pain  will  attend  the  handling  it;  Excepting  the  impossibility  of  feeling  the 
upon  the  patient's  coughing,  it  will  feel  as  testicle  in  hernia  congenita,  as  we  can  in 
if  it  was  blown  into ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  most  cases  of  bubonocele,  (which  criterion 
be  found  very  easily  returnable.  A  gug<  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  Surgical  Diction- 
gling  noise  is  often  made  when  Che  bowel  aiy,  observes  Mr.  Pott  should  have  mention- 
IB  ascending.  *     e(C)  the  following  account  is  very  excellent. 

If  the  hernia  be  an  ep^hcele,  or  one  of  •«  The  appearance  of  a  hernia,  in  veiy  early 
the  omental  kind,  the  tumour  has  a  more  infancv,  will  always  make  it  probable  that 
flabby  and  a  more  unequal  feel;  it  is  in  it  is  or  this  kind;  but  in  an  adult,  there  is 
general  perfectly  indolent,  is  more  com-  no  reason  for  supposing  his  rupture  to  be 
pressible,  and  (if  in  the  scrotum)  is  more  of  this  sort,  but  his  having  been  afflicted 
oblong  and  leas  round  than  the  swelling  with  it  from  his  infancy ;  there  is  no  exter- 
occasioned  in  the  same  situation  by  an  in-  nal  mark,  or  character,  whereby  it  can  be 
teatinal  hernia;  and,  if  the  quantity  be  certainty  distinguished  firom  the  one  con- 
large,  and  the  patient  an  adult,  it  is,  in  some  tained  m  a  common  hernial  sac;  neither 
measure,  distinguishable  by  its  greater  would  it  be  of  any  material  use  in  practice, 
weight.  if  there  was." 

If  the  case  be  an  entero-  epipUeele,  that  is,  HERNIA  CRURAUS.  Femorsl  her- 
one  consisting  of  both  intestine  and  omen-  nia.  The  parts  composing  this  kind  of  her- 
turn,  the  characteristic  marks  will  be  less  nia  are  always  protructed  under  Pou- 
clear  in  either  of  the  simply  cases;  but  the  part's  ligament,  and  the  swelling  b  situ- 
disease  may  easily  be  distinguished  fh>m  ted  towi^  the  inner  part  of  the  bend  of 
every  other  one,  b^  any  body  in  the  habit  of  the  thigh.  The  rupture  descends  on  the 
making  the  exanuoation.    ^  side  of  me  femoral  artery  and  vein,  between 

HERNIA    CEREBRI.    Fungus   eerehri,   these  vessels  and  the  os  pubis.    Females 
This  name  is  given  to  a  tumour  which  eveiy   are^particularly  subject  to  this  kind  of  rup- 
now  and  then  rises  from  the  brain,  through    ture,  in  consequence  of  the  great  breadth  of 
an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  dura  matter,   their  peWia,  while  in  them  the  inguinal 
and  protrudes  through  a  perforation  in  the    hernia  is  rare.     It   has    been   computed, 
cranium^  made  by  the  previous  application   that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  married  wo- 
of the  trephine.  men,  afflicted  wiih  hernia,  biave  this  kind ; 
HERNIA    CONGENITA.     (So    called   but  that  not  one  out  of  an  hundred  unmar- 
because  it  is,  as  it  were,  bom  with  the  per-   ried  females,  or  out  of  the  same  nhmber  of 
son.)    This  species  of  hernia  consists  in  the    men,  have  this  form  of  the  disease.    The 
adhesion  of  a  protruded  portion  of  intes-   situation  of  the  tumour  makes  it  liable  to 
tine  or  omentum  to  the  testicle,  after  its   fa«  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  inguinal  gland ; 
descent  into  the  scrotum.    This  adhesion   and  many  fittal  events  are  recorded  to  have 
takes  pUce  while  the  testicle  b  yet  in  the   happened  fl*om  the  surgeon's  ignorance  of 
abdomen.    Upon  iu  leaving  the  abdomen,   the  exbtence  of  the  disease.    A  gland  can 
it  draws  the  adhering  mtesUne,  or  omen-   only  become  enlarged  by  the  gradual  effect 
turn,  along  with  it  into  the  acrotum,  where   of  mflammation ;  the  swelling  of  a  crursl 
it  forras  the  hernia  congenita*  hernia  comes  on  in  a  momentary  and  sud- 
From  the  term  cwigenitid^  we  might  sup-   den  numner  i  and,  when  strangulated,  oc- 
fXMe  that  thb  herma  always  exbtedat  the   casions  the  train  of  symptoms  described  in 
time  of  birth.    The  protrusion,  howler,    the  account  of  the  insniinal  hernia,  which 
leldom  occurs  till  after  thb  period,  on  the   symptoms  an  enlarged  gUnd  could  never 
opehttkm  of  the  uaual  exciting  causes  of  occasion.     Such  circumstances  seem    to 
hernia  in  generaL    The  congenital  hernia  be  sufficiently  dbcriminative;  though  the 
does  not  usually  happen  till  some  months   feel  of  the  two  lunds  of  swelling  b  often 
alter  biith ;  in  some  initanoes  not  till  a  not  in  iuelf  enough  to  make  the  surgeon 
late   period.     Mr.   Hev  relatea   a  case,   decided  in  his  o^nion.    A  femoral  hernia 
in  which  a  hernia  oonffenita  was  fint  formed   may  be  mistiJ^en  for  a  bubonocele,  when 
In  a  youitf  nan,  aged  sixteen,  whose  tight   the  expanded  part  of  the  swelling  lies  over 
tMtb  had,  a  little  while  before  the  attack   Poupart's  ligament.    As  the  taxb  and  ope- 
«te  disease,  descended  into  tli9  acroUmi.  ration  lor  the  first  case  ought  to  be  done 
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ilifiereiitly  from  those  for  tbe  ktter,  the  er- 
ror  mav  lead  to  very  bad  consequences.  The 
femoral  hemia,  howeveis  may  always  be 
xiiscriinifiatedy  by  the  neck  of  the  tumour 
having  Poupart's  ligament  above  it  In  the 
bubonocele,  the  angle  of  the  pubca  is  behind 
>and  below  thit  part  of  the  sac  $  but  in  the 
femoral  hernia,  it  is  on  the  same  horizontal 
level,  a  little  on  the  mside  of  it. 

Until  very  lately,  the  stricture,  in  cases 
of  femoral  hernia,  was  always  sumxMed  to 
be  produced  by  the  lower  border  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblioue  muscle,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
Poupart'fl  li^ment.  A  total  change  of 
surgical  opinion  on  this  subject  has,  how- 
ever, latterly  taken  pUce,  in  consequence 
of  the  accurate  observations  first  made  in 
]768|  b3u  Gimbernat,  surgeon  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  In  the  crural  hernia,  (says  he,; 
the  aperture  tlirough  which  the  parts  issue 
is'  not  formed  by  two  bands,  (as  in  the  in- 
f^inal  hernia,)  but  it  is  a  foramen,  almost 
round,  proceeding  from  the  internal  margin 
of  the  «rural  arch,  (Poupart's  ligament,) 
near  its  insertion  into  tlie  branch  of  tbe  os 
pubis,  between  the  bone  and  the  iliac  vein ; 
so  that,  in  this  hernia,  the  branch  of  the 
OS  pubis  is  situated  more  internally  than 
the  intestine,  and  a  little  behind ;  the  vein 
externally,  and  behind  t  and  the  internal 
border  of  the  arch  before.  Now  it  is  this 
border  which  always  forms  the  strangula- 
tion. 

Huuaji  -  FLATuijum.  A  swelling  of  the 
side,  caused  by  air  that  has  escaped  through 
the  pleura. 

HtavTA  orTTums.  Broncliocele,  or  tu- 
mour of  the  bronchial  glands. 

HERNIA  HUMORALIS.  Itijjamma' 
tio  testit.  OrehitiM,  Swelled  testicle.  A 
very  common  symptom  attending  a  gonor- 
Tfaoea.  is  a  swelling  of  the  testicle,  which 
n  only  sympathetic,  and  not  venereal,  be- 
cause the  same  symptoms  follow  every 
kind  of  irritation  on  the  urethra,  wiiether 
produced  by  strictures,  injections,  or 
bougies.  Such  s)rmptoms  are  not  similar 
to  the  actions  ariitine  from  the  applicati9n 
of  venereal  matter,  for  suppuration  seldom 
occurs,  and,  when  it  does,  the  matter  is 
not  venereal.  The  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation appear  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly 
disappear,  or  go  from  one  testicle  to  the 
other.  The  epidydimit  remains  swelled, 
however,  even  for  a  considerable  time  af- 
terwards. 

Tbe  first  appearance  of  swelling  is  gene- 
ndl;^  a  soft  pulpy  fulness  of  the  body  of  the 
testicle^  which  is  tender  to  the  touch ;  this 
Increases  to  a  hard  sweUmg,  accompanied 
with  considerable  pain,  vke  epidydimis, 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  testicle,  is 
generatty  the  hardest  part.  The  hardness 
•nd  twelKng,  however,  often  pervade  the 
ivhole  of  mt  epidyditeb.  The  spermatic 
cord,  and  especially  the  vas  difierens,  are 
oftea  thickeped,  sod  sere  to  iStts  tooch. 


The  spermatie  veins  sometimes  become 
varicose.  A  pain  in  the  loins,  and  sen&e  of 
weakness  there,  and  in  the  pelvis,  ai-e  other 
casual  symptoms.  Cholioy  pains  ;  uneasi. 
ness  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  flatulen. 
cy  ;  sickness;  and  even  vomiting}  are  not 
unfrequent.  The  whole  testicle  is  swelled, 
and  not  merely  the  epidydimis,  as  has  been 
asserted. 

The  inflammation  of  the  part  most  pro- 
bably arises  fhrni  its  sympathizing  with  the 
urethra.  The  swelling  of  tbe  testicle  com- 
ing on,  either  removes  the  pain  in  making 
water,  and  suspends  the  discharge,  which 
do  not  return  till  such  swelling  begins  to 
subside,  or  else  the  irritation  in  the  urethra^ 
first  ceasing,  produces  a  swelling  of  the  tes- 
tiele,  which  continues  till  the  pain  and  dis- 
cbarge return  ;  thus  rendering  it  doubt  fol 
which  is  the  cause  and  whicli  the  effect. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  discharge  has 
become  more  violent,  though  the  testicle 
has  swelled ;  and  such  swelling  has  even 
been  known  to  occur  after  the  dischai|^ 
has  ceased ;  yet  the  btter  has  returned  with 
^olence,  and  remained  as  long  as  tbe  her- 
nia humoralis. 

Hernia  humonUis,  with  stoppa|;e  of  the 
dischaige,  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  ^tran- 

Ery,  A  very  singular  thing  is,  that  the  in- 
mmation  more  frequently  comes  on  when 
the  irritation  in  the  urethra  is  going  off, 
than  when  at  its  height. 

The  enlargements  of  the  testiele,  from 
oancer  and  scrophula,  are  generally  slow  in 
their  progress  :  that  of  an  hernia  humoralis 
very  quick. 

HERNIA  INCARCBRATA.  Incarce- 
rated  hernia.  Strangulated  hernia,  or  a 
hernia  with  stricture.  ■  The  symptoms  are  a 
swelling  in  the  groin,  or  scrotum,  resisting 
the  impression  of  the  fingers,  if  the  hernia 
be  of  tiie  mtestinal  kind,  it  is  generally 
painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  pain  is  in- 
creased by  coughing,  sneezing,  or  standing 
upright.  These  are  the  ve^  first  symp- 
toms ;  and,  if  they  are  not  relieved,  are 
soon  followed  by  others,  viz.  a  sickness  at 
(he  stomach,  a  foeqiient  reading,  or  in. 
clination  to  vomit,  a  stoppage  ot  nli  dis- 
charge per  anum,  attendeid  with  frequent 
hard  pulse,  and  some  degree  of  fever. 
These  are  tbe  first  symptoms;  and  if  the^- 
are  not  appeased  by  the  return  of  the  in. 
festine,  that  is,  if  the  attempts  made  for 
this  purpose  do  not  succeed,  the  sickness 
becomes  more  troublesome,  the  vomiting 
more  frequent,  the  pain  more  intense,  the 
tension  of  the  belly  greater,  the  fever  high- 
er, and  a  general  restlessness  comes  on, 
which  is  very  terrible  to  bear.  When  this 
is  the  state  of  the  patient,  no  time  is  to  be 
lost ;  a  very  little  delay  is  now  of  tbe  ut- 
most consequence;  and  if  the  one  single 
remedy  which  the  disease  is  now  capable 
of  be  not  administered  immediately,  it 
irill  gmndly  l^ffle  every  other  attempt. 
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Tbif  reAiedy  if  the  opentSun  wherfiby  the 
parts  €ng*r€d  in  the  stricture  may  be  set 
ffte.  If  ^is  be  not  now  per£*rmed,  the 
Tomiiing'  »  soon  exchmitged  for  a  convul* 
«vr  hiccmigh,  and  a  frequent  gulping  up  of 
bilious  matter  I  the  tension  of  the  belly, 
the  restlessness,  and  fever,  baring  been 
considerably  increaied  f«>r  a  few  hours,  the 
pat  tent  suddenly  becomes  p^TfecUy  easy^ 
the  belly  subsides,  the  pulse,  from  harifig 
been  bard,  full,  and  frequent,  becomes 
low,  Unfuid,  and  generally  inteiTupted; 
and  the  skin,  especimlly  thkt  of  the  Umbs, 
cold  snd  moiit ;  the  eyes  have  nnw  a  lan- 
guor tnd  a  g^sinesS)  a  lack  lustre,  not  easy 
to  be  described ;  tiie  ,tumour  of  the  part 
disappears,  and  the  skin  covering  it  some- 
times changes  iu  natural  colour  for  a  livid 
hue;  but  whelher  it  k^ps  or  loses  iis  co- 
lour, it  huH  an  emphysematous  feel,  a 
crepitus  to  the  touch,  «'hich  will  easily 
be  conceived  by  all  who  have  attended  to 
it,  but  IS  nni  so  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of 
bv  words  This  crtpittu  is  the  too  sure  in- 
dicator of  gangreiious  mischief  within.  In 
this  state,  the  gut  either  goes  up  spontane- 
ously, or  is  returned  with  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  pressure;  a  discharge  is  made  by 
■tool,  and  the  patient  is  generally  much 
pleased  at  the  ease  he  nnds;  but  this 
pleastu^  is  of  short  duration,  for  the  hic- 
cough and  the  cold  sweats  continuing  and 
increasing,  with  the  addition  of  spasmodic 
rigors  and  subsultus  tendinum,  the  tragedy 
toon  finishes. 

HKRNIA  INGUINALIS.  BuboMceie, 
Inguinal  hernia.  The  henda  infvinaiis  is 
io  called,  because  it  appears  in  both  sexes 
at  the  groin.  It  is  one  of  the  divisions  of 
hernia,  and  includes  all  those  hemiae  in 
which  the  parts,  displaced  pass  out  of  the 
abdomen  through  uie  ring,  that  .s,  the  arch 
formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  musculus 
obliquus  externus  in  the  groin,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  and 
the  round  ligament  in  women.  The  parts 
displaced  that  form  Hit  hernia,  the  part 
Ihto  which  tJiey  fall,  the  manner  of  the  her- 
nia being  produced,  and  the  time  it  has 
continued,  occasion  great  diflercnces  in 
this  disorder.  TJiere  are  three  different 
parts  that  may  produce  a  hernia  in  the 
groin,  viz.  one  or  more  of  the  intestines, 
the  epiploon,  and  the  bladder.  That  which 
is  formed  by  one  or  more  of  the  intestines 
was  called,  by  the  antients,  enUroceU.  Tlie 
intestine  which  most  frequently  produces 
the  hernia  is  the  ilium:  because,  being 
placed  in  the  iliac  region,  it  'i%  nearer  the 
grom  than  the  rest;  but  notwithstanding 
the  situation  of  the  other  intestines,  wiiich 
seems  not  to  allow  of  their  coming  near 
the  groin,  we  oflen  find  the  jejunum,  and 
frequently  also  a  |X>rtion  of  the  colon  and 
caecum,  included  in  the  hernia.  It  must 
be  remembcKd,  tlial  the  mesentery  and 
*«c»ocolon    are   membranous    substances. 


capable  of  eztention,  wincbi  by  Uttk  Mil 

little,  are  sometimes  to  fir  stretched  by 
the  weight  of  the  intestines,  as  to  escape 
with  the  ilium,  in  thb  species  of  bemui. 
The  hernia  made  by  the  epiploon  is  called 
epiphctie  /  as  that  caused  1^  the  epiploon 
and  one  of  the  intestines  together  is  called 
entero-epipheete.  The  hernia  of  the  bladder 
b  called  cyttocek.  Ilcmia  of  the  bladder 
is  uncommon,  and  has  seldom  been  known 
to  happen  but  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  viscera.  When  the  parts,  having 
passed  thpMjgh  the  abdominal  rings,  de- 
scend no  lower  than  the  groin,  it  is  called 
an  incomplete  hernia ;  when  they  fall  into 
the  scrotum  in  men,  or  into  the  labia  fiu- 
dentk  in  women,  it  is  then  termed  com- 
plete. 

The  marks  of  discrimination  between 
some  otlier  diseases  and  mguinal  hemiae  are 
these  t— 

The  disorders  in  which  a  mistake  may 
possibly  be  made  are,  tlie  circocele,  bubo, 
hydrocele,  and  hernia  humoralis,  or  in- 
flamed testicle. 

For  an  account  of  the  manner  of  distin- 
gtti<%hing  circocele  from  a  bubonocele,  see 
Circ9ceit. 

The  circumscribed  incompressible  hard- 
ness, the  situation  of  tlie  tumour,  and  its 
being  free  from  all  connection  with  the 
spermatic  process,  will  sufficiently  point 
out  its  bemg  bubo,  at  least  wliile  it  is 
in  a  recent  state;  and  when  it  is  in  any 
degree  suppurated,  he  must  have  a  very 
small  share  of  the  tacOts  tntdiim,  who 
cannot  feel  the  difference  between  nuUer, 
and  eitlier  a  piece  of  intestine  or  omen- 
tum. 

The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  tumour, 
the  freedom  aud  smaliness  of  the  spermatic 
process  above  it,  the  power  of  feeling  the 
spermatic  vessels,  and  the  vas  deferens  in 
that  process  ;  its  being  void  of  pain  upon 
being  handled,  the  fluctuation  oi  the  water, 
the  gradual  forinapon  of  the  swelling,  its 
having  begun  below  and  proceeded  up- 
wards, its  not  being  affected  by  any  pos- 
ture or  action  of  the  patient,  nor  increased 
by  his  couglung  or  sneezing,  together  with 
the  absolute  impo^bility  of  feeling  the  tes- 
ticle at  the  bottom  of  tlie  scrotum,  will  al- 
ways, to  an  intelligent  person,  prove  the 
disease  to  be  hydrocele. 

Mr.  Pott,  however,  allows  that  there 
are  some  exceptions,  in  which  the  testicle 
cannot  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  scro 
tum,  in  cases  of  hernia.  In  recent  bubo- 
noceles, while  the  hernial  sac  is  thin,  ha^ 
not  been  long  or  very  much  distended,  and 
the  scrotum  still  preserves  a  regularity  of 
figure,  the  testicle  may  ahnost  always  be 
^!>iiy  felt  at  the  mfertor  and  postenor  pArt 
of  the  tumour.  But  in  old  ruptures,  which 
have  been  long  down,  in  which  the  quantity 
of  contents  is  large^  the  sac  considerably 
thickened,  and  the  scrotum  oi  an  irr^^Uur 
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.fegmor  the  toftkle  frequently  cannot  be 
fell ;  neither  is  it  in  generatleauly  felt  in  the 
congemttU  hernia,  fur  obvious  reasons. 

Ill  the  henmt  huvwralUf  the  pain  in  tbe 
testicle.  iXi>  eDlargement,  the  hardened  state 
of  the  epidydimisy  and  the  exemption  ot 
the  spermatic  cord  from  all  unnatural  ful- 
ness, are  such  marks  as  cannot  easily  be 
mistaken ;  not  to  mention  the  generally 
preceding"  gonorrhoea.  But  if  any  doubt 
«tiU  reinainv  of  the  true  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  progress  of  it  from  above  down- 
wards, its  different  state  and  size  in  diffe- 
rent postures,  particularly  \ying  and  stand- 
ing, together  witfi  its  descent  and  ascent, 
wiiJ,  if  dtUy  attended  to,  put  it  out  ot  all 
doubt  that  the  tumour  is  a  true  hernia. 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  de- 
scend th^yUgh  the  abdominal  ring,  but 
only  mto  the  canal  for  the  spermatic  chord, 
it  IS  covered  by  the  aponeui  Obis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle,  and  the  swelling  is 
small  and  undefined. 

Now  and  then,  the  testicle  does  not  de- 
scend into  (he  scitHum  till  a  late  period. 
The  first  appearance  of  this  body  a;  the 
ring,  m  order  to  get  ioio  its  natural  situa- 
tion, might  be  mistaken  for  thst  of  a  hernia, 
were  the  surgeon  not  to  pay  attention  to  the 
absence  of  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum, 
and  the  peculiar  sensation  occasioned  by 
pressing  the  swelling. 

HBRNIA  ISCHIATICA.  A  rupture  at 
tbe  ischiatic  notch.  This  is  very  rare. 
A  case,  however;  which  was  utrangu- 
Ittted,  and  undiscovered  till  after  death, 
is  related  in  Mr  A.  Cooper's  second  part 
of  his  work  on  hernia.  The  disease  hap« 
pened  in  a  young  man  aged  27.  On 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  ilium  was  found 
to  have  descended  on  the  right  side  of 
the  rectum  into  the  pelvis ;  and  a  told  of 
it  was  protruded  into  a  small  sac,  which 
pasved  out  of  the  pelvis  at  tlie  ischiatic 
notch.  The  intestine  was  adi^.erent  to  the 
sac  at  two  points  :  the  strangulated  paft, 
and  about  three  inches  on  each  side,  were 
•  very  black.  The  intestines  towards  the 
stomach  were  very  much  distended  with 
air>  and  here  and  there  had  a  livid  spot 
on  them.  A  dark  spot  was  even  found 
on  tlie  stomach  itself,  just  above  the 
pylorus.  The  colon  was  exceedingly 
contracted,  as  far  as  its  sigmoid  flex- 
ore*  A  small  orifice  was  found  in  the 
side  of  the  pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a 
little  above,  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  pyrxformis  muscle.  The 
«ic  lay  under  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle, 
and  its  orifice  was  before  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  below  the  obturator  artery,  but 
above  the  vehi. 

HxuiiA  urTBsnxAUB.  See  Bem/n  tcro- 
taUe. 

HsAJriA  LacuTXAUs.  When  the  tears 
pass    through   tbe    puncta    lachtymalia, 
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but  itagtttte  in  the  saecuhis  laduyinalitf^ 
the  tumour  it  styled  hernia  lachnfmalie,  with 
little  proprie^  or  precision.  It  b  with 
equal  impropriety  called,  by  Anel,  a  dropttf 
rfihe  lachrymal  sac 

If  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  pressed, 
and  an  squeous  humour  flows  out,  the  dis- 
ease i^  the  Jithtia  tachrymaUt, 

HERNIA  MEHENTERICA.  Mesenteric 
hernia.  If  one  of  the  ia^v  ert»  of  the  mesentery 
be  torn  by  a  blow,  while  the  other  remakis 
in  its  natural  state,  the  intestines  may  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  the  aperture,  and 
form  a  kind  of  hernia.  The  same  conse- 
quences may  result  from  a  natural  defi- 
ciency in  one  of  these  layers.  Mr.  A.  Cooper 
relates  a  case,  in  which  all  the  small  in- 
te<»tines,  except  the  duodenuiB»  were  thtis 
circumstanced.  The  symptoms  during  life 
were  unknown. 

HERNIA  MES0C0L1CA.  Mesocolic 
hernia.  So  named  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  when 
the  bowels  glide  between  the  layers  and  the 
mesticolon.  Every  surgeon  should  be  aware 
that  the  intestines  may  be  strangulated  from 
the  following  causes :  1.  Apertures  in  the 
omentum,  mesentery,  or  mteocolon,  through 
which  the  intestine  protrudes.  2.  Adhe- 
sions, leaving  an  aperture,  in  which  a  piece  . 
of  intestine  becomes  confined.  3.  Membra- 
nous bands  at  the  mouths  of  hernial  sacs, 
which  becoming  elongated  by  the  treqoent 
protnision  and  return  of  the  viscera,  sur- 
roimd  the  intestine,  so  as  to  strangulate 
them  within  the  abdomen  when  returned 
firom  tbe  sac. 

HERNIA  OMENTAUS.  Epiplocek.  A 
srupture  of  tbe  omentum ;  or  a  protrusion 
of  the  omentum  thiotigh  apertures  m  the 
integuments  of  the  bel^.  Sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sharpe,  so  large  a  quantity 
oftheomentum  hath  fallen  into  the  scrotum, 
that  its  weight,  drawing  the  stomach  and 
bowels  downwards,  hath  excited  vomiting, 
inflammation,  and  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  the  bubonocele, 

HERNIA  PERINEAUS.  Perineal  her- 
nia. In  men,  the  parts  protrude  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum ;  in  women,  be- 
tween the  rectum  and  vagina.  The  hernia 
does  not  project  so  as  to  form  an  external 
tumour;  and,  in  men,  its  existence  can  only 
be  distinguished  by  examining  in  the  rec- 
tum. In  women,  it  may  be  detected  both 
from  this  part  and  the  vagina. 

HERNIA  PHRENICA.  Phrenic  hernia. 
The  abdomhial  viscera  are  occasionally 
protruded  through  the  diaphragm,  either 
through  some  of  the  natural  apertures 
in  this  muscle,  or  deficiencies,  or  wounds 
and  lacerations  in  it.  The  second  kind  of 
case  is  the  most  frequent.  Morgagni  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  the  first.  Two  cases 
related  bv  Dr.  Macauley,  and  two  otiiers 
published  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  are  instances 
ofthe  second  sort.    And  another  case  has 
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Men  liftdf  iSMrded  bf  tbe  Utter  Wttle. 
BUtfiy  affmbif  an  exaibpk  of  the  third  kind. 
HildAiNis,  Par^y  Petit,  Schenok,  he,  nlao 
mention  cMet  of  phrenic  hemia. 

HERNIA  PUDENDALIS.  PiidencUl 
hernial  Tlui  it  the  name  aasigned,  by 
Mr.  A.  Cooper,  to  that  which  descends 
between  the  Tagina  And  ramos  ischii,  and 
forms  an  oblong  tumour  in  the  labium, 
traceable,  within  the  pelvis,  as  fiur  as  the 
OS  uteri.  Mr.  C.  thinks  thu  case  has  some 
times  been  mistaken  fora  hernia  of  the  fo- 
ramen ovale. 

HERNIA  SCROTAUS.  Bfmia  oichea- 
lb,  Jkrma  enttrMchocele,  9$chiocele,  Pa- 
racelsus calls  it  erepahtra.  When  the 
omentum,  the  intestine,  or  both,  descend 
into  the  serotnm»  it  haa  these  appella- 
tions :  when  the  omentum  only,  it  is  called 
tp^loscfdocele.  It  is  styled  a  perfect  rup- 
ture, in  contradistinction  to  a  bubonocele, 
which  is  the  same  disorder;  but  the  de- 
scent is  not  so  freaX.  The  hernia  scrotalis 
is  distinguished  iiito  the  true  and  false ;  in 
the  former,  the  omentum  or  intestine,  or 
both,  fail  into  the  scrotum  i  in  the  latter, 
an  inflammation;  or  a  fluid,  causes  a  tumour 
in  this  part,  as  in  hernia  humoralis,  or  hy- 
drocele. Sometimes  sebaceous  matter  is 
collected  in  the  scrotum ;  and  this  hernia 
is  called  tteatocele 

HERNIA  THYROIDEAUS.  Berfdaora. 
modi  voaUa.  Thyroideal  hernia.  In  the  an- 
terior and  upper  part  of  the  obturator  liga^ 
ment  there  is  an  opening,  through  which 
the  obturator  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  pro- 
ceed, and  through  which  oocasionalhr  a 
piece  of  omentum  or  intestine  is  protruded, 
covered  with  a  part  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac. 

HERNIA  UMBIUCAUS.  Epifdoomphd- 
hn,  On^fkalocele,  Exomphaha.  Omphalos^ 
and,  when  owing  to  flatulency,  Pneumatwi" 
/Ao/m.  The  ezomphalos,  or  umbilical  rup- 
ture, is  so  called  ftom  its  situation,  and 
has  (like  other  hernia)  for  its  general  con- 
tents, a  portion  of  intestine,  or  omentum, 
or  both.  In  old  umbilical  ruptures,  the 
quantity  of  omentum  is  sometimes  very 
freat.  Mr.  Ranby  says,  that  he  found  two 
dla  and  a  half  of  intestine  in  one  of  these, 
with  about  a  third  part  of  the  stomach,  all 
adhering  together. 

Mr.  Gay  and  Mr.  Nourse,  found  the 
liver  in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia ;  and 
Bofanius  says  that  he  did  also. 

But  whatever  are  the  contents,  they  are 
originally  contained  in  the  sac  formed  by 
the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum. 

In  recent  and  small  ruptpres,  this  sac  is 
verv  visible ;  but  in  old  and  large  ones,  it  is 
broken  through  at  the  knot  of  the  navel, 
by  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  contents, 
and  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished : 
which  is  the  reason  why  it  has  by  some  been 
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doubted  whether  this  kind  of  raptttfthv 
a  hernial  sac  or  not. 

Infimts  are  veiy  subject  to  tfaii  disease, 
in  a  small  degree  from  the  separation  of  the 
Ibniculus  i  but  in  general  thev  either  get  rid 
of  it  as  they  ^ther  strength,  or  are  easily 
cured  by  weanng  a  proper  bandage.  It  is 
of  still  more  consequence  to  get  tiais  disor- 
der cured  in  females,  even  than  in  males  ; 
that  its  return,  when  they  are  become 
adult  and  pregnant,  may  be  prevented  as 
much  as  ^ssible  ;  for  at  this  time  it  ofien 
happens,  rrom  the  too  great  distention  of 
the  belly,  or  from  unguarded  motion,  when 
the  parts  are  upon  the  stretch. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  about  two 
cases  annuallv,  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
years,  of  umbilical  hernia,  which  strictly 
deserve  the  name  of  cvi^^emttA  umbilical 
hernia.  The  funis  ends  m  a  sort  of  bag, 
containing  some  of  the  viscera,  which  paas 
out  of  the  abdomen  through  an  aperture  ni 
the  situation  of  the  navel.  The  swelling  is 
not  covered  with  skin,  so  that  tlie  contents 
of  the  hernia  can  be  seen  through  the  then 
distended  covering  of  the  cord.  The  dis- 
ease is  owing  to  a  preternatural  deficiency 
in  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  hope  of 
cure  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
malformation  ana  quantity  of  viscera  pro- 
truded. 

HERNIA  UTERI.  Sbf9terocde.  distances 
have  occurred  of  the  uterus  being  thrust 
through  the  rings  of  the  muscles;  but 
this  is  scarcely  to  be  discovered,  unless 
in  a  pregnant  state,  when  the  stragglings  of 
a  child  would  discover  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  that  state,  however,  it  could 
scarcely  ever  occur.  It  is  the  eerexia  of 
Hippocrates. 

HERNIA  VAGINALIS.  Bfytroeele.  Va- 
ginal hernia.  A  tumour  occurs  within  the 
OS  externum  of  the  vagina.  It  b  elastic,  but 
iiot  painful.  When  compressed*  it  readily  re- 
cedes, but  b  reproduced  by  cougbinjg,  or 
even  without  this,  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. The  inconveniences  produced  are 
an  inability  to  underffo  much  exrreise,  or 
exertion ;  for  every  matt  of  this  sort  brings 
on  a  sense  of  bearing  down.  The  vaginal 
hernia  protrudes  in  Uie  space  left  between 
the  uterus  and  rectum.  This  space  is 
bounded  below  by  the  peritoneum,  whicii 
membrane  b  forced  downwards,  towards 
the  perinaeuro ;  but  being  unable  to  protrude 
further  in  that  direction,  is  pushed  towards 
the  badt  part  of  the  vagina.  These  cases 
probably  are  always  intestinal.  Some  hemiae 
protrudte  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  vaginft. 

HXBiriA  VARicosA.    Scc  Orcoceie. 

HaftKiA  VKHTOSA.    Sec  Pneumntacek. 

HERNIA  VBNTOALIS.  ffypogaMtr»^ 
cek.  The  ventral  hernia  may  appear  at 
almost  any  point  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
belly,  but  b  most  frequently  foundlietweea 
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the  recti  jmisclet.    The  portion  of  Intef*   petrt  in  the  fbrm  of  puitules^  which  orifi- 


tine,  &c.  &c.  is  always  contained  io  a  sac 
nude  hy  the  protrusion  of  the  peritoDcum. 
Mr.  A.  Cooper  imputet  its  causes  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  natural  foramina,  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels,  to  congenital  de- 
ficiencies, lacerations,  and  wounds  of  tlie 
ahdominal  muscles,  or  their  tendons.  In 
small  rentral  hem  is,  a  second  fascia  is 
found  beneath  the  superficial  one ;  but  in 
Urfe  ones  the  latter  is  the  oply  one  cover- 
ing the  sac. 

HBRNIA  VESICAUS.  Hifrma  c/t- 
iica.  C^tfeele.  The  urinary  bladder  is 
liable  to  thrust  forth  from  its  proper  situa» 
tion,  either  through  the  openins^  in  the  ob- 
lique muscle,  like  the  inguinlu  hernia,  or 
under  Poupart*s  ligament,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  femoral. 


nally  are  separate  ani)  distinct,  but  which 
afterwards  run  together  in  clusters.  At 
first,  they  seem  to  contain  nothing  but  a 
thin  watery  serum,  which  afterwaras  turns 
yellow,  and,  exuding  OTcr  the  whole 
surface  of  the  part  affected,  it  at  last  dries 
into  a  thick  crust,  or  scab ;  when  this  ^li« 
off,  the  bkin  bebw  frequently  appears  en- 
tire, with  onlv  a  slight  degree  of  redness  on 
its  surfiice;  but  on  some  occasions,  when 
the  matter  has  probably  been  more  acrid, 
upon  the  scab  falling  off,  the  skin  ii  foyod 
Slightly  excoriated.  Eruptions  of  this  kind 
appear  most  frequently  on  the  fiu^e,  behind 
the  ears,  and  on  other  parts  of  ihe  head ; 
and  they  occur  must  commonly  in  children. 
3.  Btrpe%  vnUaru.  The  miliary  tetter. 
This  breaks  out  indiscriminately  orer  the 


Thiir  is  not  a  ^ery  fiequent  species  of  whole  body :   but  more  frequently  about 


hernia,  but  do^  happen,  and  has  as  plain 
and  determined  a  character  as  any  other. 

HnwiiaiA.  (From  hennas  a  nipttire; 
so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  cur- 
ui^  ruptures.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnatan  system.  Class,  Pea- 
umdria.    Order,  Digyma 


the  loins,  breast,  perineum,  scrotipn,  and 
irigullu^  than  in  other  parts.  It  generally 
appears  in  dusters,  though  sometimes  in 
distinct  rings,  or  circles,  of  very  minute 
pimples,  which,  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  millet  seed,  has  ^iven  rise  to  the  deno- 
mination of  the  8pecie.H.    The  pimples  are 


3.  Rtipture-wort.^'  This  plant,  though  at  first,  thougli  small,  perfectly  aeparate, 

formerly  esteemed  as  efficacious  in  the  cure  and  contain   nothing  but   a  clear  lymph, 

of  hernias,  appears  to  be  destitute  not  only  which,  in  the  course  of  this  disease,  is  ex- 

of  such  virtues,  but  of  any  other.    It  i^  the  creted  upon  the  surface,  and  there  forms 

Hemiaria  glabra  of  Linncus ;  has  no  imell,  into   amall  distinct  scales ;  tliese,  at  last, 

nor  taste.  fall  off,  and  leave  a  considerable  degree  of 

HsmviAaiA   olabba.    '  The    systematic  inflammation  below,  that  still  continues  to 

name  of  the  rupture-wort    8ee  Bentiaria,  exude  fresh  matter,  which  likewise  forma 

HERNIOTOMY.     (Herrdottmia  /    from  into  cakes,  and  so  fiUh  of}'  ^  before.    The 


heruiOt  and  t^m,  to  cut.)  The  operation 
to  remove  the  stran^pulated  part  m  eases 
of  incarcerated  hemx. 

HERPES.  (From  if^M,  to  creep;  be- 
cause it  creeps  and  spreads  about  the  skm.) 
Tetter.    A  genus  of  disease  in  the  ckus 


itching,  in  this  species  of  complaint,  is  al- 
ways very  troublesome ;  and  the  matter 
discharg^  from  the  pimples  is  so  tough 
and  viscid,  that  every  thing  applied  to  the 
part  adheres,  so  as  to  occasion  much  trou- 
ble and  uneasiness  on  its  being  removed. 


loealet,  and  order  dSafytU,  of  CuUen,  distin-  4.  Merpet  exederu,  the  eating  and  corroding 
nished  by  an  assemblage  of  immerous  tetter ;  so  called  from  its  destroying  or  cor- 
fittle  creep'raig  ulcen,  in  dusters,  itching  roding  the  pans  which  it  attacks,  appean 
nrjf  much,  and  difficult  to  heal,  but  termi-  commonly,  at  first,  in  the  form  of  several 
natmg  in  furfiiraceous  fcales.  small  paintul  ulcerations,  all  collected  into 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  treatise  on  ulcers,  arranges  larger  spots,  of  different  sizes  and  of  various 
the  herpes  amons;st  the  cutaneous  ulcers,  figures,  with  always  more  or  less  of  an  ery- 
and  aaya,  that  all  the  varieties  of  impor-  sipelatous-like  inflammation.  These  ulcera 
tance  may  be  comprehended  in  the  tour  dUcliarge  large  quantities  of  a  thin,  sharps 
following  species :  1.  Herpet  faHrmnu,  or  serous  matter ;  which  sometimes  forms  into 
wbat  may  be  termed  the  diy  tetter^  ii  the  small  crusts,  that  in  a  short  time  fall  off; 
post  single  of  all  the  species :  it  appears  but  most  frequently  the  discharge  is  so 
indiscrinunately  in  different  parts  of  the  thin  and  aci^d  as  to  spread  along  the  neigji- 
bodv ;  but  most  commonly  on  the  fiice,  bourinff  parts,  where  it  soon  produces  the 
necK,  arms,  and  wrists,  in  pretty  brosd  same  kind  of  sooes.  Tboiurh  these  ulcers 
spots  and  small  pimples ;.  these  are  generally  do  not,  in  general,  proceed  larther  than  the 
wy  itchy,  though  not  otherwise  trouble-  cutis  vera,  yet  sometimes  the  discharge  is 
some ;  and^  af^er  continuing  a  certain  time,  so  very  penetrating  and  corrosive  as  to  de- 
they  St  last  fidl  off  in  the  form  of  a  white  stroy  the  skm,  ceUular  substance,  and,  qd 
powder,  sunilar  to  fine  bran,  leaving  the  some  occasions,  even  the  muscles  them- 
ckin  below  perfiectly  sound;  and  agam  re-  selves.  It  is  this  species  that  should  be 
turning  in  ^  form  of  a  red  efflorescence,  termed  the  depawent^  or  phagedenic  ulcer, 
tfaey  fiill  ofi;  and  are  lenewed  as  before,  from  the  great  destruction  of  p^rts  which  it 
%  Berpu  pmtiOHus,      This   species   sp-   fi^equently  occasions.   See  Phagedena. 
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HnvBi  AMBULATiYA.  A  Bpecics  of 
eryHipelafl  which  moves  from  one  part  to 
another. 

HsBFSs  coLLABis.  Tetteps  about  the 
neck« 

Hbbpeb  DEPASCE5S.  The  same  as  herpes 
ezedenv.    See  Herpes, 

Hebpis  E8TH10MBXO9.  Hcrpes  destroy- 
ing the  skin  by  ulceration. 

HsBPit  FACIEI.  Red  pimples  common 
in  the  iaces  of  adults. 

Hbbpbs  PABIN0SC8.     See  Herpes. 

HxBPBs  FBBBrs,    Common  ervsipelas. 

HsBPES  hn>icA.  A  fiery,  itchy  herpes, 
peculiar  to  India. 

HsBPBs  muARis.     See  JJerpe%^ 

HEBPBfi  pEBiscEus.  That  species  of  ery- 
sipelas  known  by  the  name  of  shing^lea. 
See  Erysipelas. 

Herpes  pusTULosrs.    See  Herpes, 

Uebpes  bapibhs.  VcDereal  ulceration  in 
the  head. 

Hebpes  SEBPI60*  A  name  given  to  the 
•Utaneous  affection  popularly  called  a  rirtg- 
worm.  See  Psoriasis.  Till  the  recent  ob- 
•ervations  of  Dr.  Willan,  this  disease  has 
not  been  well  discriminated  by  any  author, 
though  it  is  one  with  which  few  practition- 
ers are  unacquainted. 

Hebpes  siccvs.  The  dry,  mealy,  tetter 
round  the  knees. 

Hebpbs  STpHixTTicus.  Herpcs  venereus. 
An  herpetic  venereal  erupt  on  on  the  skin. 

Hebpes  zosteb.  Shingles  encircling 
Uie  body.    See  Erysipeias. 

Herpetic  eruptions,    Sep  Herpes. 

Uebpetox.  (From  ijww,  to  creep.)  A 
creeping  pustule,  or  ulcer. 

HEXAPHABMACtTM.  (From  (^,  six,  and 
^<y««jcor,  a  medicine.)  Any  medicine,  in 
the  composition  of  wh. chare  tiix  ing^dients. 

HiBEBiricus  LAPIS.  See  Lapis  hiberrd- 
cus. 

Hibiscus.  (From  <y&c,  a  stork*  who  is 
said  to  chew  it,  and  inject  it  as  a  clyster.) 
The  marsh-mallow. 

Hibibcits  ABELMoscHrs.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  whose  seeds  are  call- 
ed musk-seed.    See  Abelmoschus. 

Hiccough.  Hiccup.  A  spasmodic  af- 
fection  of  the  diaphragm,  generally  arising 
from  irritation  produced  by  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  error  of  diet,  &c. 
^  HiBBOA.  (Prom  i/^,  sweat.)  A  pustular 
disease,  produced  by  sweating  in  hot  wea- 
ther. 

HiBBOcBisis.  (From  U'fSKf  sweat,  and 
sMtes^  to  judge.)  A  judgment  formed  from 
the  sweat  of  the  patient 

HiBBOBOsos.  (From  i/>«c,  sweat,  and 
H^Ht  a  diseiase.)    The  sweating  sickness. 

HtDBOPTBXTvs.  f  From  aT^c,  sweat,  and 
wufQotf  a  fever.)  The  sweating  fever,  or 
sickness.    See  Sudor  Jngiicanus, 

HiDBoncA.  (From  ti^,  sweat.)  Me- 
dicmes  which  cause  perspiration. 


Htbbotopoietjca.  (From  t^^mc,  sweat, 
and  iroM*,  to  make.) 

HiEBA  PicBA.  (From  /i^,  !  ol>,  and 
^OLfct,  bitter)  Holy  bitter.  Pulvjs  aloc- 
ticua,  formerly  hrera  logadii,  made  in  the 
form  of  an  electuary  with  honey.  It  is 
now  kept  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  pre- 
pared by  mixing  socotorine  aloes,  one 
pound.  With  three  ounces  of  white  canella. 
HtEaABOTAXB.  (From  u^ot,  holy,  tf)d 
y^7atM,  an  herb ;  so  called  from  its  suppoiied 
virtues.     A  species  of  verbena. 

HiERAiAHTHA.  (From  #^,  a  hawk, 
and  luufSof,  a  flower ;  so  named  because  it 
seizes  passengers  at  a  hawk  does  its  prey.) 
A  sort  of  thistle. 

HIERACIUM.  (From  M^,  a  hawk;  so 
called  bec&use  hawks  feed  upoi^  it,  or  be- 
cause it  Was  said  that  hawks  applied  the 
juice  of  it  to  cleanse  their  eyes.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Po^ 
gamia  teqiutUs.     Hawk-weed. 

Heibacium  piutcELLA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  auricula  muris.  See  Pi/o^ 
cella. 

HiBBAcuLtTM.  The  hieracium,  or  hawk^ 
weed. 

HiEBAHosos.  (From  iieoc,  holy»  and 
r«roc,  a  disease ;  so  called  because  it  was 
supp)sed  to  be  that  disorder  which  our 
Saviour  cured,  in  those  who  were  said  to  be 
possessed  of  devils.)    The  epilepsy. 

HiBBATicuM.  (From  jijoc,  holy.)  A 
poultice  for  the  stomach,  so  named  from  its 
supposed  divine  virtues. 

Highmort^e  antrum.  See  Antrum  of  High-* 
more. 

HiGVEBa  The  calabash-tree.  Fruit 
said  to  be  febrifuge. 

HiTCAirrosis.  (From  tjudiCy  a  thong  of  lea- 
ther.) A  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when  it 
hangs  down  like  a  thong. 

HiMAS.  A  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 
Hi  71.  Hindi  sch,  Hing.  Assafbetida. 
HippocASTANUM.  (From  crroCf  a  horse, 
and  HOLvaoft  a  chesnut ;  so  called  from  its 
size.)  Castanea  equina^  pavina.  Common 
horse-chesnut.  ^sculus  fdppocastanum  f 
foUoUs  leptennis  of  Linnxub.  The  fruit, 
when  dried  and  powdered,  is  recommended 
as  an  errbine.  The  bark  is  highly  esteemed 
on  the  Continent  as  a  febrifiige ;  and  is,  by 
some,  considered  as  being  superior  in  qi^a- 
lity  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark  in- 
tended for  medical  use  is  to  be  taken  from 
those  branches  which  are  neither  verv  young 
nor  very  old,  and  to  b  •  exhibited  under 
similar  forms  and  doses  as  directed  with 
respect  to  the  cortex  peruvianus.  It  rarely 
disagrees  with  the  stomach;  but  its  as- 
tringent efftxts  generally  requu^e  the  oc- 
casional administration  of  a  laxative* 

During  the  late  scarcity  of  grain,  tome 
attempts  were  made  to  obtain  starch  froiu 
th^ horse-chestnut,  and  not  without  snccesfs. 
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Hippo LAPATMUX.  (From  t^nrtf,  tL  hone, 
aful  Atf:r«6of ,  the  lapatbum  ;  a  speoiett  of  [m* 
JMthmn ;  to  mimed  from  its>  «ize,)  9^e 
MJttrbaruin  monachorwn. 

HippoMAUAtiimuM^  (Ffom  at^t  a  horse, 
pnd/u«^9oir,  fennel*;  so  n;imed  from  iti sue.) 
Bee  Sax^frtiga  vuigarit, 

Hipf06£Liirujc  (M'rom  trrof,  a  hoise, 
and  0vctfof,  piiTMlane )  so  luimed  because  it 
resenib^s  a  large  kind  of  pui-slane.)  <Smgfr* 
nifum.  Mactrma,  Uerba  Mexandrina.  Ori' 
^m  qgji9$eUmtm,  Common  Alexanders. 
This  pwit,  Smyrmwn  ohuatrum  of  Linnaeus, 
was  formerly  cultivated  m  our  i^ardens,  fop 
culinary  use,  btit  is  now  superseded  by  cele- 
Ij^f.  Tbfise  acedn  are  bitter  and  aromatic, 
and  llift  roots  ar^  more  powerfully  bitter. 
They  stand  recommended  as.  resolvents, 
diuretics,  and  emmenagogues,  though  set. 
dom  used  in  medical  prescription. 

HiPM.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. 
They  are  chiefly  used  as  a  sweet<meat,  or 
iA  a  presec^d  state;  or  to  make  up  medi^ 
cines.    See  Conjectio  Rota  caititne. 

HiPPUUlS.  (From  unnf^  a  horse,  and 
»^,  a  tail.)  1.  Some  herbs  ai-e  thus  named, 
because  they  reiCMbto  a  horse*s  taik 

2.  The  ntme..of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  ayatenl  Class,  Moifmidria.  Or* 
der,  Afono^iiifl^    Mare**  tail. 

Hippvmis  TVLtfARis.  The  systomatic 
name  of  thtf  horsed  Uil    See  £fu»telian. 

Hippos,  (from  onratt  a  horse ;  because 
those  who  labour  under  this  afiedton  are 
continaally  twinkiing  and  tremblmg,  «s  is 
usual  with  those  who  ride  on  korse-back.) 
A  repeated  dilatiuion  and  alternate  cun- 
tftriciten  of  the  pupil,  arising  from  spasm, 
or  convulsion  of  the  iris. 

HiR.  (Prom  ;^,  the  hand.)  .  Tlie  palm 
of  the  hand. 

HittA.  (Ffom  hivt  tiM  pahn  of  tbe  band ; 
because  it  is  usually  found  empty.)  The 
intestinum  jejunum. 

Hoicvs  BMOibttncvs.  (Qson  Hrnu; 
from  his  ahaggy  hair.)  The  goat  which  al^ 
fords  the  oiietfrat  bcaoar. 

Hi«o€us.  (From  i{cdc,  a  hedge  9  because 
it  is  hedged  in  by  the  eya-lash.)  The  angle 
of  the  eye. 

HIRUDO.  (QiMut  haurwUi  from  htm- 
fUt  to  draw  oat ;  m  named  from  its  gieedi- 
fiets  to  suck  Uood.)    The  leech. 

Hnioxi>iKa.miA.  (From  Mnmth,  the 
•wallow ;  ao  caUed  from  tbe  rcsemblanee 
of  its  pods  to  a  swallow.)  Swall6w«wert, 
or  asclepias.  See  ^ummularia  and  Vinte- 
^asricfMa. 

ttivuvDO.  (Ab  h^gretuh  ;  fiNHn  ita  ttick- 
iog  its  nest  to  the  eaves  of  houses.^  The 
•wallow*  The  eatvity  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

lli8PX»oi.i..  (From  hitpkkUf  rough}  so 
named  from  the  rough,  woolly  wtfy^t  of  iti) 
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ffog'^tfinnel.    See  Peuc§dmum* 

Hoixucoa.  (From  fXiA,  to  draw.)  It 
'sometimes  means  a  tumour  of  the  liver. 

HOLCUS.  1.  The  Indian  millet-seed, 
wl>ich  is  said  to  be  nutritive. 

2s  The  aame  of  a  genua  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  aytiep.  Cluas,  p$lifgamia.  Or- 
der, Jil^noecia, 

ffoUy-knte,    See  Hwcua. 

HoUy^  94m.    See  Etyngium. 

Uouiiscw.  (Pin.  of  ox/mo(,  a  mortar.) 
A  small  mortar.  Also  tbe  cavity  of  the 
lai;ge  teeth,  bepause  tiiey  pound  the  food 
aa  in  a  mortar. 

llou)pai.vcTi9ss.  (Prom  aak,  whole,  and 
^t/x7ic,  a  pustule.)  Little  pimple*  all  over 
tbe  body. 

iloLosTss.    See  UoUateut. 

KoLoaTKus.  (From  eXoc,  whole,  and 
ocue?,  a  bone.)  Motte:  HoloHetm.  Qltte* 
bone,  or  osteocoUa. 

HuLosTsvir.    See  Holotteu*. 

HoLOTOniciTs.  (From  oxt,  whole,  and 
TWO,  to  strehch.)  Applied  to  diseases  ac« 
compani^d  with  univer»al  convubion,  of 
Tigoor. 

Ifobf  tMttle^  See  Cardm*   benedichft, 

HOLWVEUi  WATER.  A  mineral 
wfltei*,  arranged  under  the  clan  of  simple 
coUl  waters,  remarkable  fop  its  purity.  |t 
p06se»!(e»  aimibr  virtues  to  that  oil'ljfaivem, 
See  Matvern  "Ofoter. 

HosA.     An  anaH.-ircous  swelling. 
Ml9mberg*9  sedative   salt.      See    Bitrade 
acid. 

UOMOGENEOVS.  {ffotMgeneutf  from 
c(u$(,  like,  and  ^lyo^,  a  kind.)  Uniform,  of 
a  like  kind,  or  species.  A  term  used  in 
ocfntrj-clistinction  U)  Ae^ro^eneo««,  when  the 
parts  of  the  body  ore  of  different  qualities^ 

HoMOPtATJR  OB.      (fl/UCA-Xat?*  :    ffOm   O^Of, 

tfce  (thouidep,  and  ^hthtt,  the  blade.)    See 

aONEY.  Met.  A  aubsttnoe  collecte4 
by  bees  from  the  nectary  of  flowers,  rpt 
•feddiiing  s%i^r  in  its  elementary  propertfesw 
It  has  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  a  soft 
and  grahved  consistence^  and  a  saccharine 
and  aromatic  smell.  Honey  b  an  exc^Vr 
lent  fbod,  and  a  softenif>|^  and  slightly  a|)et 
ricnt  remedy:  mixed  with  venegar,  »t  fonn^ 
4xymel^  and  is  exhibited  in  various  fbrma^ 
in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  la  is  particut 
larly  recommended  to  the  asthmfitie,  f^tfl 
those  snbject  to  gravel  complaints,  from  itl 
deicr^nt  nature.  Foimded  upon  the  popu* 
lap  opinion  of  honey,  as  a  pectoral  remeiiyi 
Dp.  Hill's  balsam  of  honey,  a  quacic  mp^ 
dicine,  was  once  m  demand ;  but  this,  be- 
sidea  honey,  contained  balsam  of  Tolii,  o|r 
gum  Benjamin,  in  solution. 

ghnetf-wckie.   Set  Lonicera  peridfmn^m^. 

Hooping'Cintgh.     See  PertuHis, 

HoFWirH«is!aA.  (From  o»^o»,  a  woa* 
pon,  and  xf*^f*a^  a  slave.)  A  slave,  whlc|| 
waa  ridiculoQaly  (wid  t»  cure  wowida  \(f 
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consent ;  that  it,  by  anointing'  the  instra- 
inent  with  which  the  wound  wm  made. 

Ihpt.    See  Lupulut, 

Hop  Tort  lite  young  sprouts  of  the 
hoppUnt  are  so  culled  i  phidbed  wh^n 
only  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  botied, 
they  are  eaten  wit*  butto*  as  a  diiioacy, 
and  are  very  wholesome 

HORDEObUM.  <Diminutive  of  Aor- 
deumt  barley.)  A  little  tumour  #0  the  eye. 
lids,  resembling  a  bari^cooi.  A  stye. 
Scarpa  remarks,  the  stye  h  strictly  only  a 
little  boil,  which  pitijects  from  tlie  edge  of 
the  ejre  lids,  raiiStly  near  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye.  This  little  tumour,  like 
the  furunculus,  is  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
much  inflamed,  and  a  great  deal  more 
painful  than  mig^t  be  expected,  coiisidertnjg 
its  small  size.  The  latter  circumstance  is 
partly  owing  to  the  vehemence  of  the  in- 
flammation |>rodacing  the  stye,  and  partly 
to  the  exquisite  sensibility  ixiA  tenKion  of 
the  skin  which  covers  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lids. On  thiM  account,  the  hordeolum  f  eiy 
often  excites  fever  and  reHtlessnesf ,  in  deli- 
cate irritable  constitutions ;  it  suppurate 
slowly  and  imperfectly ;  aitd*  when  suppu- 
rated, has  no  tendency  to  IniMt. 

The  stye,  like  other  iiirunculous  inflam- 
mations, forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  the  best  mode  in  which  Inflan- 
matory  swellin|B  oan  end  is,  resolution; 
for,  whenever  a  hirunculous  inflammation 
extends  so  deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of  the 
cellular  substance,  the  little  tumour  can 
never  be  resolved,  or  only  imperfectly  so. 
This  event,  indred,  would  rather  be  hurtful, 
nnce  there  would  still  remain  behind  a 
greater  or  smaller  porti<^n  of  dead  cellular 
membrane ;  which,  sooner  or  later,  might 
bring  on  a  reh^wal  of  the  stye,  in  the  sam 
place  as  beR>re^  or  else  become  converW 
into  a  hard  indolent  body,  detormmg'-^ 
edge  of  the  eye-lid. 

HORDEUM.  {Ab  horrore  ttrUttc  f  from 
the  unpleasantness  of  its  beard  to  th» 
touch.)  1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Li  >•  san  system*  GUss,  Tnandria. 
Order,  Digyida-     Bxrley. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon barley.  The  see^  called  barley  is  ob- 
tained  from  several  species  of  Kordeum,  but 
principally  from  tJie  vutgare,  or  comnuin  or 
Scotch  barley,  and  dUtichon,  or  hordeum  gaU 
Ucum  vel  rwndatum^  or  French  barley,  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  extremely  nutritious  and  mu- 
cilaginous, and  in  common  use  as  a  drink, 
when  boiled,  in  all  inflammatr«ry  diseases 
and  affections  of  the  chest,  especially  when 
there  is  cough  or  irrits^ion  shout  the  fiiuces, 
A  decoction  of  barley,  with  gum,  is  con- 
sidered  a  useful  diluent  and  demulcent  In 
dysury  and  strangury ;  the  f^um  mixing  with 
the  urine,  sheaths  the  urinaiy  canal  from 
the  acrim<iny  of  the  urine.  Amongst  the 
auciMitt,  decoctiMM  «f  barl^,  K^iA^  were 
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the  principal  medicine,  as  weR  as  tlunest, 
in  acute  diseases.  Barle>  is  freed  fn  m  its 
shells  in  milU,  and  in  this  state  caited 
Scotch  and  French  barley  In  HoUand, 
tliey  rub  barley  into  suisll  round  giains^ 
somewhkt  like  pe^^rls,  which  is  theprt(«re 
called  peml  hark^,  or  hordeum,  periatun* 
See  Ptisan, 

HoBDSPM  cArsncmc    See  -C^aiiif/a. 

HoRDXUM  Di>Ti«aoir.  Tluik  pl^tt  af- 
furdtt  the  barley  in  common  use.  S*.^  Hm^ 
dtum, 

HoRBKuii  PBRLATinr.    See  JArdettn, 

HeBJovM  vuLVABs.  The  «)'stemalie 
name  of  one  of  the  plants  which  Saffibrd  th# 
barley     See  Hitrdmtm 

Hwrehound.    See  Mmubium* 

^ojuciNUif.  (From  o^/t'M^b  ^  incii^^ 
named  from  itn  supposed  qualities  of  pr9» 
voking  to  venery.  Garden  clary.  Th* 
SaJMa  uUdra  of  Lmnsus. 

/r«m,  hartt.     See  Carnu. 

HORRIPILATIO.  A  sense  of  creeping 
in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  body.  A  «>inptieMi 
of  the  appi04ch  of  fever  -  - 

fforte^httnut.    See  Btppocattanum, 

ffone-radish.      Set    Rdphanu9    riutiaa-' 

Mart&'Uul    See  EtfUimttm. 

Ho3,Ti7S.  (Prom  orior,  \fi  rise,  as  being 
the  place  i«here  vcgeubfts  grow  up.)  1. 
A  gs^en. 

3.  The  eenitals  or  wi^mb  4>f  a  woman, 
which  is  Ube  repository  of  the  human  se- 
men. 

Houmd^t'tongme.    See  Cynog-htaum. 

Attae-feek.  '  See  fedhm  fnoftis. 

Human  body.     See  Man, 

HuMBCTAjrriA.  (From  humecto,  to  make 
moist  )  Medicines  which  soften  and  make 
moivt  the  solids  of  the  body. 

HUMERAL  ARTERY.  Artma  hume- 
ralit.  Brachial  artery.  The  axillary  artery, 
having  passed  the  tettdon  of  the  great  pec- 
toral muscle,  changes  its  name  to  the  bra- 
chial or  humeral  artery,  which  name  it  re- 
tains in  its  course  down  th«  arm  to  the 
bend,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  «rtf ry.  In  this  course  it  gives  off* 
Si-veral  muscular  branches,  three  of  whidi 
only  deserve  attentions  1  The  arteriapro' 
funda  tuperioTy  w;  ich  gfiea  round  the  back 
of  the  arm  to  the  exterior  muscle,  and  is 
often  named  tlie  tipper  muscular  artery. 
2.  Another,  likcit^  called  arteria  profunda 
ir\ferwrt  or  the  lower  muscular  artery.  3. 
JSamua  anattomoHcut  mt^or,  whicri  anasto- 
moses round  the  i  Ibow  wiUi  tbe  branches 
of  the  ulnar  artery. 

HtrMERALis  XVSCUI.US.     See  Deitoidee. 

HmnmALia  irsmvus.  The  cervical 
nerve. 

HUMERI  OS.  {HumeruBf  from  «|uoc 
the  shoulder.)  (h  humeri.  O9  brackiL 
A  long  cylindrical  txHie,  situated  be- 
tween the  •a(>ub  md  fot«-cinn.    la  upper 
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eztrerbH^  \a  IbrmedsomewhA  lateraHyand  of  the  bone,  H  is  leen  ritingr  into  a  rough 

intemalljr,  into  a  lar^,  r«^un1,  aqd  smooih  ridge,  for  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  mu»- 

head,  which  is  admitted  into  the  g<en<^  cle.    On  each  side  of  this  rf%e<he  bone  it 

carity  of  the  scapula.    Around  the  basis  of  smooth  and  flat,  (or  the  lodgment  of  the 

^8  head  is  observed  a  circuli^  ^o.fsa,  deep-  brachialis  intemus  muAcle  )  and  beftund  tlie 
CM  anteriorly  and  extemallT»  vtiich  forois^middle  part  of  the  outermost  side  of  the 

J^at  is  called  the  neck  or  the  bone,  and  ridge  is  a  channel,  ihr  the  transmission  of 

nrom  the  edge  of  which  arises  the  capsular  vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  booe.    A 

Kgamcnt,  which  is  farther  str-ng^thened  by  little  lower  down,  and  near  the  inner  side 

a  sirong  membranous  expansion,  extending  of  the  ridge,  there  is  sometimes  seeh  such 
to  thefippcr  edge  of 'he  glenoid  cavity,  and  ^another  channel,  which  is  intended  for  the 

to  the  coracoid  process  <3*the  scapula ;  and  same  purpose.    Tiie  os  humeri,  at  its  lower 

likewise  by  th»^  tendinous  expansions  of  extremity,^  becomes  gradually  broader  and 

the  muscles,  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  flatter,  so  as  to  have  this  end  nearly  of  a 

humerus.    This  c^pstilar  hg  ^ment  b  some*  triangular  shape.    The  bone,  thus  expand- 

times    torn    in    Itixntion,    and    beonnes  ed,  anbrds  two  sur&ces,  of  which  the  an- 

an  Obstacle  to  the  easy  re<luction  of  the  terior  one  is  the  broadest,  and  somewhat 

bone.    The  ar<  iculating  surface  of  the  head  convex;  and  the  posterior  one  narrower 

is  covered  by  a  cartila|[e,  which  is  thick  in  and  smoother.    The   bone   terminates  in 

ka  middle  part,  and  thin  towards  its  edges ;  fsur  large  processes,  the  two  outermost  of 

hf  which  means  it  is  more  convex  in  the  which  are  called  c»ndffk9,  though  not  de- 

i^ec^t  subject  than  in  the  skeleton.    This  signed  fbr  the  articulation  of  the    bone, 

upper  extremity,  besides  the  round  smooth  These  condjdes,  which  are  placed  at  some 

iftjtd,  affords  two  otber  smaller  protube-  distance  from  each  odier,  on  each  side  of 

ranees.    One  of  these,  which  is  the  brgest  the  bone,  are  roueh  and  irregular  protu- 

of  the  two,  is  of  an  ii^epular  oblong  shape,  berances,  formed  for  the  insertion  of  mus- 

wni.  is  placd  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  cles  and  Mgaments,  and  differ  irom  each 

bone,  from  which  it  is  separttted  by  a  kind  other  in  size  and  shape.    The  external  con- 

of  groove,  that  makes  a  part  of  the  neck,  dyle,  when  the  arm  ia  in  the  most  natural 

Tkas  tub«>t<Hitv  is  divided,  at  its  upper  part,  position,  is  found  to  be  placed  somewhat 

i^o   t^ee  surfaces;   the  first   of  these,  fora^rder  than  the  other.    The  internal 

nfcich  M  the  smallest  and  ttppermost,  serves  condyle  is  longer,  and  more  protuberant, 

for  the  insertion  of  the  snpraspinatus  mus-  than  the  external.    From  each  of  these 

cie;  the  second,  or  middlemost,  for  the  processes,  a  ridge  is  continued  upwards, 

insertion  of  the  infraspinatus  t    and    the  at  the  sides  of  the  bone.    In  the  interval 

thi  d,  which   is  the  lowest  and  hindmost,  between  the  two  condyles  are  placed  the 

for  the  insertion  of  the  teres  minor.    The  two  articulating  processes,  contig^ious  to 

cHher  smaller  tubemmty  is  situated  anteri-  each  other,   and   covered   with  cartilag^. 

orly,  between  the  larger  one  and  the  head  One  of  these,  which   is  the   smallest,   is 

of  ttie  humerus,  and  serves  for  the  insertion  formed  into  a  small,  obtuse,  smooth  head, 

of  the   sttbscftpularis    mu-cle.     Between  on  which  the  radius  plays.  .  This  little  head 

these  two  tuberosities   there   is    a  deep  b  pUced  near  the  external  condyle,  as  a 

gHiove,  for  lodging  the  tendinous  head  of  part  of  w^ich  it  has  been  sometimes  de- 

ttie  biceps  brachit ;  the  cspsulsf  Hgament  of  scribed.    The  other,  and  larger,  process  is 

the  jomt  affi>rding   here  a   prolongation,  composed'^f  two  bteral  protuberances  and 

tKnotr    thiin   the  capsule    itself,    which  a  middle  cavity,  all  of  which  are  smooth, 

divers  and  accompanies  this  muscle  to  its  and  coverrd   with    cartilage     Fix>m   the 

flMh^  portion,  where  it  gradually  disap-  manner  in  which  ^he  ulnar  moves  upon  thb 

pears  in  the  adjacent  celhilar  membrane.  fm>oess,it  has  gotten  the  name  of  trochlea^ 

Immedbtely  below  its  neck,  the  os  humeri  or  pulley.    The  sides  of  this  pulley  are  Un- 

^gins  to  assume  a  cylindrical  shape,  so  that  equ«l;  tliat  which  is  towards  the  little  head, 

here  the  bofly  of  the  bone  may  be  said  i-^  the  highest  of  the  two ;  the  other,  which 

to  commence.  •  At  its  upper  part  b  ob«  b  contiguous  to  the  external  condyle,  is 

served  a  continuation*  of  the  gproo^^  fof  more  slanting,  being    sitiuted   obliquely 

the    biceps,   which    extends  downwirds,  from  within  outwards,  so  that  when  the  fore* 

about  the  fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the  arm  is  foil  extended  it  does  not  form  a 

bone,  in  an  oblique  direction.    The  edges  straigfht  line  with  the  os  humeri,  and,  for 

of  thb    g^roove  are  continuations  of  the  the  same  reason,  when  we  bend  the  elbow, 

riter  and  lesser  tuberositi^,  'and  serve  the  hand  comes  not  to  the  shoulder,  as  it 

the  attachment  of  the  pectoralis,  Utissi-  might  be  expected  to  do,  but  to  the  fore- 

mus  dorsi,  and  teres  mamr  muscles.    The  part  of  the  breast.    There  b  a  cavity  at  the 

groove  itself  b  lined  with  a  glistpning  sub-  root  of  these  processes,  on  each  of  the  two 

stance  like  cartilage,  but  which  seems  to  surfaces  of  the  bone.     The  cavity  on  the  an- 

be  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  tendi-  terior  surface  is  divided,  by  a  ridge  into 

nous  fibres.    A  little  lower  down,  towards  two,  the  externa)  of  which  receives  the  end 

fifee  aLtemilaadanl«nor  sidaof  the  middle  ef  the  radius,  and  the  internal  one  lodges 
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tW  conmoid  ittooeta  af  the  ulnar  in  tbi 
fiextons  of  the  fore-arm.  The  cavity  on  the 
bosterior  aurfiKC,  at  the  biuus  of  the  pulley, 
IS  much  ltrg*r»  and  iodfcs  the  olecranon 
when  tbe  aroi  is  extended.  The  internal 
structure  of  the  os  humeri  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  long- bones.  In  new-bom  infants, 
both  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  carttUf^inous, 
tod  the  Urge  bea4  ^i^^  ^^  two  tubercles 
above,  and  condyles,  with  the  two  articu- 
lating processes  below,  become  epiphyses 
before  they  are  entireiy  united  to  the  rest 
of  the  bone.  , 

ttUMEiaUS.  (From  AfMf.)  Adjutorium, 
I'he  shoulder,  or  joint  which  c6nnects 
the  arm  to  the  body.  In  Hippocrates  it  is 
called  brachium. 

HoMiLis.  (Prom  humi,  on  the  ground  { 
SO  named  because  it  turns  the  eye  down- 
wards,  and  is  expressive  of  humility.)  See 
Aectui  inferior  ocuU. 

HUMOB.  (Aba  Aumo,  from  the  ground} 
becj^use  moisture  springs  from  the  earth.) 
A  general  name  of  any  fluifl  of  the  body 

HUMOR  VITRBUS.  The  vitreous  hu- 
hiour  of  the  eye,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  resemblance  to  melted  glass,  is 
less  dense  than  the  chrystalline,  but  more 
than  the  aqueous  humoiu" :  it  is  very  con- 
siderable  in  the  human  eye,  and  seems  to 
be  ftirmed  bj  the  snlatt  arteries  that  are 
distributed  m  cells  of  the  hyaloid  iftem- 
brane;  it  is  heavier  than  common  water, 
sligtitly  albuminous  an^l  saline. 

lltimottr,  Aque9U9,  See  ^gueoui  huinntr 
if  the  eyt. 

Humour,  Vihreous.    See  Humor  mtrtut, 

HunouBs  OF  TAB  KTX*  They  are  three 
in  number  :  the  a(|ueoua  humour,  chrystal* 
line  lens,  and  vitreous  humour.    See  £^e. 

HUMULUS.  (From  tmmUi9,  the  ground ; 
lo  named,  because  without  ^ticious  sup- 
port it  creeps  along  the  ^^round.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  m  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  Dioecia,  Ordmv  Peruan* 
dria.    The  hop. 

HcNuLus  mrvLVs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hop  •plant.    See  Lup^hu* 

Hurtncle.  The  bluebottle,  or  cytmus^ 
is  so  culled,  because  it  is  troublesome  to  cut 
down,  an«l  sometimes  notches  the  sickle. 

HY^LOIDGS.  {Mmbrana  h/aloidef  f 
from  MiXAc,  glass,  and  ii^o(,  likeness.)  Mem- 
brana  arachnoideu.  Capsule  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  The  transparent  membrane  en- 
closinjr  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

HYDVRTRUS.  (From  v^,  water, 
knd  ot{^t  a  joint.)  Bydaitkron,  Mydar* 
thro$,  Sp^  ventota  of  the  Arabian  writers^ 
Rhazes  «nd  Avicenna.  White  swelling. 
The  white  swelling,  in  this  country,  is  a 
peculLirly  cimmon  and  exceedingly  terrible 
disease*  The  varieties  of  white  swelling 
•*«  very  numerous,  and  might  usefuHy  re- 
ceive particular  appellations.  Systematic 
writers  have  generally  been  content  with  a 
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dtatinotien  \tm  two  kMt,  «!•.  t^j^mdii^ 
und  0€rophulou».  TIk'  last  species  of  the 
disease  they  also  distingut^h  into  svichti^ 
mours  as  primarily  affect  the  bones,  and 
then  the  ligaments  and  soflpart»t  and  into 
^her  cases,  in  which  the  ligaments  and  soft 
parts  become  deceasexl,  before  there  is  ai^ 
morbid  affection  of  the  bones. 

These  divisions,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in 
his  ti-eatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  jomts^  . 
proves  to  be  not  sufficiently  oomynahen- 
%lve  i  and  the  propriety  cf  using  the  term 
i^teumatic  he  tliinks  to  be  very  qtiestisnabla. 
The  knee,  ankle«  wrist,  and  elbow,  artt 
the  joints  most  subject  to  white  swelling^* 
As  die  name  of  the  disease  implies,  tlie  skm 
is  not  at  all  altered  m  colour.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  swelling  yields,  in  a  certain 
d^^ree,  to  pressure  i  but  it  never  pita,  and 
is  almost  always  sufficiently  firm  to  malto 
an  uninformed  examiner  believ^t^ftui^t  tlie 
bones  contribute  to  the  tumour.  Xht  paitt 
is  sometimes  vehement  from  tl>e  rery  fuvt; 
in  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  tlie  least 
pain  in  the  beginning  of  the  diseaae.  In  tb» 
majority  of  scrophuloua  white  sweliingn,  tet 
the  pain  be  trivial  or  violent,  it  ia  partiau> 
larly  situated  in  one  part  of  the  jo'mt,  m» 
either  the  centre  of  the  tuHcukuion^  or  the 
hoaU  of  the  tibia.  Sometimes  the  pain  cflAr 
tinues  without  interruption ;  aonetioiea 
tliere  ape  intermissions ;  and  in  ottier  in* 
stances  the  pain  recurs  at  regular  times,  ao 
as  to  have  been  called,  by  some  writers^ 
*p«riodical.  Alnvist  all  authors  descRibe 
the  patient  as  suffering  more  uneasiness  in 
the  diseased  part  when  he  is  warm,  ami 
partioularly  when  be  is  in  this  condition  in 

At  the  commencement  of  the  diaeaeev  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  swelling  is 
very  incons'tderable,  or  there  is  even  no 
visible  enlargement  whatever.  In  Um 
little  depresaions,  naturally  situated  on  eadh 
side  of  the  patella,  a  fulness  first  shews  it. 
self,  and  gradually  spreads  all  over  t^  a^  ^ 
fected  joint. 

The  patient,  unable  to  bear  the  we'igbt 
of  his  body  on  the  disordered  jo'mt,  in  com 
sequence  of  the  great  increase  of  pain  thus 
created,  gets  into  the  habit  of  only  touel^ 
ilig  the  ground  with  his  toes ;  and  the  knee, 
being  generally  kept  a  little  bent  in  this 
manner^  soon  losea  the  capacity  of  be* 
coming  extended  again.  Whoi  whifea 
swellings  have  lasted  awhii^,  the  knee^ 
is  almost  always  ^luid  in  a  permanent 
state  of  .flexion.  In  scropbulous  oases  of 
this  kind,  pain  constantly  precedes  any  ap*  . 
pearance  of  swelling  i  biut  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  symptoma  differs  very  nuioli 
in  different  subjects. 

The  morbid  joint,  in  the  coarse  of  time^ 
sfiquirea  a  vast  magnitude.  Still  the  inte<> 
guufenta  retain  their  natural  colour,  and  re* 
nMun  unaffected.    Tl^  enlargement  of  thn 
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la^tictikUoiit  ho«»ver»  a&vitys  seemt  gnster 

than  it  rtallv  ia,  in  consequence  of  the 
emacialion  or  ^e  limb  both  above  and  be- 
low the  disease. 

An  appearance  of  blue  distended  veins, 
and  a  shining  smoothness*  are  tt^  only  al- 
t^rations  to  be  noticed  in  the  skin  coi^ering  , 
the  enlarged  joint.  Tlie  sbfate  smooth- 
ness 8e«ms  attributable  to  the.distension^ 
wbic])  obliterates  the  natural  furrows  and 
wrinkles  of  the  cutia.  When  the  joint  is 
thus  bWoUen,  the  integuments  cannot  be 
pinciMld  up  into  a  fold,  as  they  could  in  the 
state  of  health,  and  even  in  the  beginning 
ofthediseise. 

As  the  distemper  of  the  articulation  ad- 
nnces,  collections  of  matter  fhnn  about 
the  part,  and  at  length  burst  The  ulce^ 
^cated  openings  sometimes  heal  up;  but 
such  abscesses  are  generally  -  followed  by 
ether  collections,  which  pursue  the  same 
course.  •  In  some  cases,  these  abscesses 
form  a  few  months  after  the  first  affection 
of  the  ioint ;  on  other  occasions,  several 
vears  elapse,  and  qo  suppuration  of  t|iis 
kind  makes  its  appearance. 

Such  terrible  local  mischief  must  neces* 
•arily  produce  eonstitutional  disturbance. 
Theptttient's  health  becomes  gradually  im« 
peared  ;  he  loses  both  hit  appetite  and  na- 
tural  rest  and  sleep;  his  piilse  'u  smalVand 
frequent;  and  obstinate  debditating  dtar- 
mea  and  profuse  nocturnal  sweats  ensue. 
Such  complaints  are  sooner  or  later  folbw« 
ed  by  dissolution,  unless  the  constitution 
be  relieved  in  time,  either  by  the  amend- 
ment or  removal  oC  the  diseased  part.  In 
different  patients,  however,  the  course  pf 
the  disease,  and  its  effects  upon  the  system, 
Vanr  very  much  in  relation  to  the  rapidity  ' 
with  which  they  occur. 

Jiheumtttic  -mhite  rwelUng^  are  very  dis- 
tinct diseases  from  the  tcrtphuhui  lUttemper 
eif  large  joints.  In  the  first,  the  pain  is  said 
never  to  ooeur  without  being  distemied 
with  swelling.  Scrophuloiis  white  swell- 
ings, on  the  other  hand,  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  pain,  which  is  particularly  con- 
fined to  une  point  of  the  articulation.  In 
rheumatic  cases,  the  pain  is  more  genera^ 
and  diffused  over -the  whole  joint. 

\Vtth  respect  to  the  particular  causes  of 
all  such  white  swellingn  as  come  within  the 
obsa*  of  rheunutic  ones,  little  is  known. 
Bztemnl  irritation,  either  by  exposure  to 
damp  or  cold,  or  by  the  application  of  vi- 
•lence,  ie  often  conaemed  m  bringing  on 
the  disease ;  hutvery  fi^equently  no  cause 
o€  this  kind  can  be  assigned  for  the  com* 
plaint  As  for  scrophuloua  white  swelUnffiy 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the^'  are  undinr 
the  influence  of  a  particular  kmd  of  con* 
•titution,  termed  a  tcrspAv/buff  orsfnimoiiw 
bnbit.  In  this  sort  of  temperament,  every 
osuse  capable  of  exciting  inflammation^  ot 
mf  morbid  and  irritable  sUte  of  a  Isffe 
joints  «ay  bnnf  soch  diMff  (Irr  «•  way  end 
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in  the  seveie  disesse  of  whieh  we  are  new 
speaking. 

In  a  man  of  a  sound  constitution,  an  ir« 
ritation  of  the  kind  alKided  to  might  only 
induce  common  healthy  inflammation  of  the 
aiiected  joint 

In  screphukNfls  habits,  it  also  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  irritation  of  a  joint  is  much 
more  easily  produced  than  in  the  other 
constitutions ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  tfaat» 
when  once  excited  in"  scrophuleiis  habtt^ 
it  is  much  inore  dangerous  and  difficult  of 
removal  than  in  other  patients. 

HYDATID.  (Ifydatu/  f^m  t^,  water.) 
A  very  singular  animal,  formed  likti  a  bla^ 
dnv  end  distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid. 
These  animals  are  sometimes  fbrmed  in  the 
natural  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  abdomen 
and  ventricles  of  ttie  bram,  but  more  fr» 
quemly  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and  limgs,  where 
they  produce  diseased  actions  of  those  vis- 
cera. Cullen  arranges  these  afiections  in  the 
class  i&ceUet^  and  order  tum9re9.  If  the  virea 
naturae  medicatrices  are  not  sufficient  tn 
eifect  a  cure,  the  patient  mostly  falls  a 
sacrifice  to  their  ravages.  Dr.  Baitlie  givefe 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
hydatids^  as  they  'are  sometimes  found  in 
the  liver :— There  is  no  gland  in  the  human 
body  in  which  hydatids  are  so^fre^ientljr 
found  ss  the  liver,  except  the  kidneys^ 
where  thev  are  still  more  common.  Hjr- 
datids  of  the  liver  are  usually  found  in  the 
c^,  which  is  frequently  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  formed  of  very  firm  materials* 
so  as  to  give  to  the  touch  fumost  the  feeling 
of  cartilagt.  This  cyst,  when  cut  into,  is 
obviously  laminated,  and  is  much  thicker  in 
one  liver  than  another.  In  some  hvers  it 
is  not  thicker  than  a  shilling,  and  in  others 
it  is  near  a  charter  of  an  inch  in  thickness* 
The  laminae  which  compose  it  are  formed 
of  a  white  matter,  and  on  the  inside  there 
is  a  lining  of  a  pulpy  substance,  like  the 
coagulable  lymph.  The  cavity  of  the  cyst 
I  have  Mten,  in  one  instance,  subdivided 
by  a  paHition  of  this  pulpy  substance.  In 
a  cyst  may  be  found  one  hydatid,  or  a 
plater  number  of  them*  They  He  loose 
m  the  cavity,  swimming  in  a  fluid ;  or  some 
of  them  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
cyst  They  consist  of  a  round  bag,  which 
is  composed  of  a  white,  semi-opaqne,  poU 
py  matter*  and  contann  a  fluid  capable  of 
coagulation*  Although  the  common  colour 
of  hydatids  be  white,  yet  I  have  occasion- 
ally seen  some  of  a  light  amber  cokmr.^ 
T\m  bag  of  the  hydatid  consists  of  twe 
laminaB^  and  possesses  a  good  deal  of  coo* 
tractile  power.  In  one  JSydatid  this  coal^ 
or  bag,  IS  much  thicker  and  more  opaqne 
than  in  another »  and  even  in  the  same  M- 
datid,  difTesent  parU  of  it  will  €hm  diflw 
in  its  thickness.  On  the  inside  of  an  hf- 
datid*  smaller  ones  are  solnetimes  fotrnd^ 
which  are  osoMBonly  not  larger  than  the 
heads  of  piavlMU  •ooictuMe  tM|r  an  erm 
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larger  in  their  nw  than  a  gooaebeiiy. 
Tfaete  tre  attached  to  the  laiver  hydatid, 
either  at  scattered  irregubu*  distunces,  or 
•0  as  to  (brm  small  cluttters ;  and  they  are 
also  found  flosting  loose  in  the  Lquor  of 
the  larger  hydati«u.  Hydatids  of  (he  liver 
are  ofien  found  unconnected  with  each 
other ;  but  sometimes  they  huve  been  said 
to  enclose  each  other  in  a  serie«>,  like  pill, 
boxes.  The  most  common  situation  of  hy- 
datids of  the  liver  is  in  its  substance,  and 
enclosed  tn  a  cyst  i  but  they  are  occasion- 
ally attached  to  the  outer  surfiice  of  the 
liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupying  more 
or  1ms  of  the  g^eneral  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men.  The  origin  and  real  nature  of  these 
hydatids  arfr  not  fully  ascertained ;  it  is 
extremely  probable,  however,  that  they 
are  a  sort  ofimperfect  animalcules.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  hydatids  in  the 
livers  of  she^  are  animalcules ;  they  have 
been  often  seen  to -move,  when  taken  out  of 
the  liver  and  put  into  warm  watery  and 
they  retain  this  power  of  motion  for  a 
flood  many  hours  afler  a  sheep  has  been 
killed.  The  analogy  is  great  between  hy- 
datids in  the  liver  of  a  sheep,  and  those  of 
the  human  subject.  In  both^  they  are 
oODtained  in  strong  cysts,'  and  in  both  they 
eonsist  of  the  same  white  pulpy  matter. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  dinerence  be- 
tween them  in  simplicity  of  organization : 
the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver  being  a 
sfanple  uniform  bag,  and  the  hydatid  in 
that  of  a  sheep  having  a  neck  and  mouth 
appending  to  the  ht^.  This  difference 
need  be  no  considerabk  objection  to  the 
opinion  above  stated.  Life  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  attached  to  the  most  simple 
form  of  organization.  In  proof  of  this, 
hydatids  haye  been  found  in^he  brains  of 
sheep,  resembling  almost  exactly  those  in 
the  numan  liver,  and  which  have  been 
seen  to  move,  and  therefore  are  certainly 
known  to  be  animalcules.  The  hydatids  of 
the  human  liver,  indeed,  have  not,  aa  far 
aa  I  know,  been  found  to  move,  when 
taken  out  of  the  body  and  put  into  warm 
water;  were  thissto  have  happened,  no  un- 
certainty would  remain.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  a  good  reason  why  there  will  hardly 
occur  any  proper  opportunity  of  making 
this  experiment  Hydatids  are  not  very 
often  found  in  the  liver,  because  it  is  not 
a  ver>  frequent  disease  there ;  and  the  body 
b  allowed  to  remain  for  so  long  a  time  aN 
ter  death  before  it  is  examined,  that  the 
h^datida  must  have  lost  their  living  prin- 
ciple, even  if  they  were  animalcules,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  strong :  and  it  appears  even 
BM>re  difficult  to  account  for  their  pro- 
duction, according  to  the  common  theory 
of  generation,  than  for  that  of  intestinal 
worms.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  the  difficul- 
ty by  asserting,  that  hydatids  m  the  hu- 
man liver  are  not  living  animals,  because 
m  iheep  they  are  certaaoly  such,  where  the 


diffioalty  of  accomMing  for  their  produc. 
tion  is  nrecis«'ly  th^  same. 

HYUR\GOGUES.  ( T  JNlwi  J  Ay- 
dn^tfa  ;  from  mTo^,  >rater,  mA  ilii^f  drive 
out.)  Medicines  are  so  UMm^-  wfaick 
povse*  the  property  of  IPNmI||§  the 
secretions  or,  excretions  of  tMbtt^  eo  aa 
to  cadse  the  ffemoval  of  water  fioA  lagsy  of 
Its  cavities^  Such  as  tonics,  dimetks^  ca- 
thartics, &c. 

HYDKAKGYR1  N1TRICCM>XYmn& 
See  J^fitrico-^xydum  hydrargyri, 

HYDKARGVKIOKYOUMCINBBHFM. 
See  Oxydum  kydrargyH  cineretmu 

HYDK\RGYRI  OXYDUM  EUBMAf. 
See  Oxytium  hydrargyn  rubrum. 

HYORARGYRI  UXYMURIAS.  See 
Oacymuriaa  hydraryyri 

HYDR\KGYRI  SUBMURIAS.  See 
SuSmuriat  hydrargyria 

HYDRARGYRI  8ULPHURETUM  RU- 
BRUM.  See  Sulpnuretufn  hydrargyri 
nifrrum. 

HYDR  AR6YRUS.  ^^tfyt^i :  from  v^m^ 
wi^er,  and  «{>«(k,  4)yifr;  so  named  from 
its  having  \Mt  reseoAttice  to  fluid  silver.) 
See  Mercury. 

HYDRARGYRUS  ACBTATU8.  wlfer- 
airUu  acetattu,  PihiUt  Keyteri.  Hf  this 
preparation  of  mercury,  the  celebrsMd 
Keyfter  acquired  an  immense  fertMne  in 
cving  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  an  aoc^ 
tite  m  quicksilver,  and  therefore  termed 
aeetu  hydrargyri  in  the  new  chemical  no- 
menclature. The  dose  is  from  three  to 
five  grains.  Notwithstanding  the  enco- 
mium given  to  it  by  seme,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  efficacious  as  some  other 
preparations  of  mercury. 

HYDRARO¥RUSCUMCRETA.  Meiw 
cury  with  chalk,  Mercurnu  alkaUxatm, 
••Take  of  purified  mercury,  1^  weight, 
three  ounces ;  prepared  chalk,  five  ounces.** 
Rub  them  together,  until  the  metallic 
globules  disappear.  This  preparallpn  is 
milder  than  any  other  roercorial,  and  does 
not  so  easily  act  upon  the  bowels ;  it  is« 
therefore,  used  Urgely  by  many  practition- 
ers, and  possesses  alterative  oroperties  In 
cutaneous  and  venereal  complaiirts,  in  ob- 
structions of  the  viscera,  or  of  the  pr^ 
tate  gland,  ffiven  la  the  dose  of  gss  to 
%ss,  two  or  tJiree  times  a  day. 

HYDRARGYRUS  CUM  SULPHURS. 
iEthiopa  mineral.  This  is  a  blaek  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  and  therefore  called 
wtUphwetum  hydrargyri  nigrum  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature.  The  mercury  and 
sulphur  are  triturated  together;  the  blend- 
ed mass  thus  obtained  consists  of  sulphur 
and  an  imperfect  oxyd  of  mercury.  The 
mercury,  by  this  admixture  of  the  sulphur, 
is  deprived  of  its  salivating  power,  and 
may  be  administered  with  safety  to  all  age* 
and  constitutions,  as  an  anthelmintic  and 
alterative. 

HYDRABOYBUS         PBECIPITATU8 
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AUBW.  While  preci|ntated  mercniy* 
Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  **  Take  of  oxymu- 
riate  of  mercury,  mudate  of  ammonia,  of 
each  half  a  pound  ;  solution  of  subcarho- 
i^te  of  potash,  half  a  pmt ;  distilled  water, 
ibur  pints."  First  ffijljfye  the  muriate  frf* 
ammonia,  then  the  oxjmrivte  of  mercur>, 
in  tjie  distilled  water,  and  add  thereto  the 
solution  of  aubcarbonate  of  potash.  Wash 
the  precipitated  powder  until  it  becomes 
tastelestf ;  then  dr^  it.  It  is  only  used  ex- 
ternally, in  the  ronn  of  oibtment^  as  an 
application  in  some  cutaneous  affections. 

HYUnAHGYRUS  PRBCIPITATUS 
CINEKEU8.  This  preparation,  ordered 
in  the  Edmbuigb  phitrmacopoeia,  is  an 
oxyd  ot  mercury,  and  nearly  the  same 
with  the  hydrargyri  oxydum  dnertum  of  the 
London  pharauicopceia »  it  is-  used  as  an  al- 
terative in  cases  of  pains  arising^  from  an 
admixtur<  of  rheumatism  with  ^^hilis.  It 
i|iay  be  substituted  for  the  hydrargyrus  sul- 
phuratus  ruber,  in  fumigating  ozena,  and 
venereal  uleerated  sore  throat,  on  account 
of  its  not  yielding  any  vapour  offensive  to 
the  patient. 

HYDRARGYRUS  PUBIFICATUS.  Pu- 
rified mercuiy.  Argentum  vivutn  pmi- 
ficatum.  **  Take  of  mercury,  by  weight, 
«ix  pounds  ;  iron  flings,  a  potmd.'*  Rub 
them  toother,  and  distil  the  mercury 
from  an  u*on  retort,  by  the  application  of 
heat  to  iU  Purified  quicksilver  is  some- 
times atoinistered  in  its  metallic  state,  in 
doses  of  an  ounce  or  more,  in  constipation 
ofthehtifcels. 

HYORARGYRUS  PHOSPUORATUS. 
This  remt'dy  has  been  observed  to  heal 
inveterate  venereal  ulcers  in  a  very 
short  time,  nay*  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  days,  particularly  those  xboiit  the  pu- 
denda. In  venereal  inflammations  of  the 
e}'es,  chancres,  rheumatisms,  and  chronic 
erupitions,  it  has  proved  of  emment  ser- 
vice. Upon  the  whole,  if  med  with  neces- 
BBTy  precaution,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  ^- 
dictous  pr>ctitioner,4lhi8  a  medicine  mild 
and  gentle  in  its  opeMlAon.  The  cases  in 
which  it  deserves  the  prefference  over  other 
inercurial  preparatio  s  ari-  these:  in  an 
inve  erate  stage  of  syphyHs,  particularly  in 
persons  of  toipid  insensible  fibres ;  in  eases 
of  exostosis,  as  well  as  obstructions  in  the 
lymphatic  system;  in  chronic  complaints 
of  the  skin. 

The  Ibllowmg  is  the  formula,  iv  Hy- 
drargyri phdSphorati,  gr.  iv.  C(»rticis  cin- 
namomi  in  pulverero  triti,  gr.  xiv.  Sac- 
chaii  purif  ^ss.  Misce.  The  whole  to  be 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
is  to  be  tak^n  eveiy  morning  and  evening, 
unlesis  salivation  takes  place,  when  it 
ought  to  be  di^icontinoed.  Some  patienu, 
however,  will  bear  from  one  to  two  )(rains 
of  the  phosphat  of  quicksilver,  witliout  m- 
convenience. 

mmiABOYBUS     VIT£IOLikTU&— 


Turpeihm  tnherale.  Mareitritu  emUout 
Jiamu.  Sulphas  hydrargyri.  Formerly 
thb  medicine  was  in  nu>re  general  use  thsa 
in  the  present  day.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
and  active  alterative  when  given  in  small 
doses.  Two  grains  act  on  me  stomach  so 
as  to  produce  violent  vomitings.  Ii  is  re- 
commended as  an  errhine  in  cases  of  amau- 
rosis. In  combination  with  antimony,  it 
acts  powerfoJl)  on  the  skm. 

HTDHxuBtx.  (From  u^,  water,  and 
u^fluor,  oil.)    A  mixture  of  oil  and  water. 

^  HTORximBocBLB:  (From  vJht^,  water, 
fr7«goy,  an  intestine,  and  it«A»,  a  tumour.) 
A  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  attended  wiUi 
rupture. 

Htdroa.  (From  vJa^,  water.)  A  wa- 
tery pustule. 

HYDBOCARDIA.  (From  wT^gi  wa- 
ter, aiid  «ae§^  the  heart.)  HydrocartU§. 
ffydropt  pericardii.  Dropsy  of  the  heart. 
Drop^  ot  the  pericardium.  A  collection 
of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  which  may  be 
either  coagulable  lymph,  serum,  or  a  puri- 
form  fluid,  li  produces  8ymptom>  sii.  ilar 
to  those  of  hydrothorax,  with  violent  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  and  mostly  an  inter- 
mit eiit  pulse.    It  is  incurable. 

HYDROCELE.  (From  t^,  water,  and 
xirAir,  a  tumour.)  Tnc  term  hydrocele^ 
if  used  in  a  literal  sense,  means  any  tti<> 
mour  produced  by  water;  but  surgeons 
have  always  confined  it  to  those  which  pos* 
sess  either  the  membranes  of  the  scrotum, 
or  the  coats  of  the  testicle  and  iu  vessels. 
The  first  of  these,  viz.  that  which  has  its 
seat  in  the  membranes  of  the  scroium,  ana- 
sarca iniegumcntorum,  is  common  to  the 
whole  bag,  and  to  all  the  cellular  substance 
which  Itiosely  envelopes  both  the  testes. 
It  IS,  strictly  speaking,  oi)ly  a  symptom  of 
a  disease,  m  which  the  whole  h  tbit  is  most 
frequently  more  or  less  cofujemed,  and 
very  seldom  affects  the  part  only.  The 
latter,  or  those  whicli  occupy  the  Ciuitfl 
immediately  investing  the  testicle  and  its 
vrsselii,  hydrocele  tunicx  vaghialis,  are 
absolutely  local,  very  seldom  affect  the 
common  membrane  of  the  scnitum,  gene- 
rally attack  one  side  only,  sind  are  fre« 
quently  found  in  persons  who  ire  perfectly 
free  frdhn  all  other  complaints. 

The  anasarca  integumentorum  retains 
the  impression  of  the  finger.  The  vaginal 
hydr«*ceie  is  elastic. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis  is  a  morbid  accumulation  fi^  the  wa- 
ter separated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
tunica  Vaginalis,  to  moisten  or  lubricate 
the  testicle. 

From  its  first  appearance,  it  seldom  dis» 
appears,  or  diminishes,  but  generally  con- 
tinues to  increase,  sometimes  ra|}idly,  at 
others  more  slowly.  In  some,  tt  grows  to 
a  painful  degree  of  distention  .n  a  few 
mi>.ths ;  in  others,  it  continues  many  years 
witl^  little  disturbanci^    As  it  enlargesy  it 
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becomes   more  tense,  and  i«  wmethMt 

trtnf  parent ;  lo  that  if  a  candle  is  held  on 
the  opposite  side  a  deg^e  of  li^t  is  per* 
ceived  through  the  whole  tumour ;  bui  the 
only  ceitain  distinction  is  the  fluctuation, 
which  is  not  found  when  the  disease  is  an 
bemift  of  the  omentum,  or  intestines,  or 
an  inflammatory  or  a  schirrhous  tumpur  of 
the  testicle. 

Htdrocels  ctstjlta.  Encysted  hy- 
drocele of  the  spermatic  cord  resembles 
the  common  hydrocele  j  but  the  tumour 
docs  not  extend  to  the  testicle,  which  may 
be  felt  below  or  behind  it,  while,  in  the  by* 
droeele  of  the  vaginal  coat,  when  large,  the 
testicle  cannot  be  discovered.  In  this- dis- 
ease, also,  the  penis  is  not  buried  in  the  tu- 
mour.  Sometimes  the  fluid  is  contained 
in  two  distinct  cells  ;  and  this  is  discovered 
by  little  contractions  in  it.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  anasarcous  hydrocele  by 
a  sensible  fluctuation,  and  the  want  of  the 
inelastic  pitting;    from  hernia,  by  its  be- 

e'nning  below,  from  its  not  receding  in  an 
^rizontal  position,  and  not  enlarging  by 
oouf^hing  i^nd  sneezing. 

HrDROCELE      FVKICULI      RPIBXATICI,     OT 

hydrocele  of  tite  spermatic  cord.  Ana- 
sarcous hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord 
sometihieH  accompanies  ascites,  and  at 
other  times  it  is  foimd'to  be  confined  to  the 
cellular  substance,  in  or  about  the  sperma- 
tic cord.  The  causes  of  this  disease  may 
be,  obstructions  in  the  lymphatics  leading 
from  the  pul,  in  conseouence  of  schirrons 
aflTections  oi'  the  abdommal  viscera,  or  the 
pressure  of  a  tru&s  applied  for  the  cure  of 
bemia. 

When  the  affection  is  connected  with 
anasarca  in  other  parts,  it  is  then  so  evi- 
dent as  to  require  no  particular  description. 
When  it  is  local,  it  is  attended  with  a  co- 
lourles  tumour  in  the  course  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  soft  and  inelastic  to  the  touch, 
and  unaccompanied  with  fluctuation.  In 
an  erect  position  of  the  body,  it  is  of  an 
oblong  figure;  but  when  the  body  is  re- 
cumbent,  it  is  flatter,  and  somewhat  round. 
Generally,  it  is  no  longer  than  the  part  of 
the  cord  which  lies  in  the  groin  ;  though 
sometimes  it  exteinls  as  far  as  the  testicle, 
and  even  stretdies  the  scrotum  t<?  an  an- 
common  size.  By  pressure,  a  great  part 
of  the  swelling  can  always  be  made  to  re- 
cede  into  the  abdomen.  It  instantly,  how- 
ever, returns  to  its  ff>rmer  situation,  on 
the  pressure  being  withdrawn. 

Htdroceub  pxritonjei.  Ascites,  or 
ccfnmon  dropsy  of  tiie  belly. 

Htorocble  spiralis,  a  watery  swell- 
ing on  the  veriebrx. 

Htdrocelodes  ischuria.  (From  vimp 
water,  and  iuvx«A»c,  attended  with  tumour.) 
Applied  to  a  suppression*  of  urine,  from  a 
rapture  oixhv  ui-etbra. 

HYDROCEPHALUS.  (From  vJh^,  wa- 
t«r»   and  ^lm^m,  the  hnad.)    ^dricepha. 
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Hydrocephalus  is  almost  peciiffar  to 
children,  being  rarely  knoihi  to  extend 
beyond  the  age  of  twdve  or  fomteen  ;  and 
it  seems  more  fttquently  to  artae  in  tfcose 
.of  a  scropbulous  and  ncketty  habit  than  'm 
others.  It  is  tn  affection  which  has  been 
observed  to  penrade  families,  afiectlng  al 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  children  at  a  cev* 
Urn  period  of  tlieir  life ;  which  seems  to 
shew  that,  in  mafiy  cases,  it  depends  more 
on  thie  general  habit  than  on  ai^  local  af- 
fection, or  accidental  cause. 

The  disease  has  generally  been  Ijiposea 
to  arise  in  consequence  either  oIlHuries 
done  to  the  bram  itself,  by  blows,  ftoG,  8cc. 
trom  scirrhous  tumours  or  excrescences 
within  the  skoll,  from  original  laxity  or 
weakness  in  the  brain,  or  from  general  de- 
bility and  an  impoverished  state  of  tKe 
blood. 

With  respect  to  its  proximate  cause,  very 
opposite  oplnioiM  are  still  entertained  by 
medical  writers,  which,  in  conjunction  vith 
the  equivocal  naturgf  its  symptoms,  prove 
a  source  of  consideiJWe  embarrassinent  tjo 
the  young  prtcutioner. 

Dr.  Beddoes  says^  he  beUeves  it  to  be- 
long to  ii)flmmra:^tions,  and  that,  at  an  early 
period,  he  should  be  inclined  to, bleed  as 
largely  as  in  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Withering  observes  that,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  congestion,  or 
slight  inflammation,  ar«  the  precursors  to 
the  Mquenus  accumulation. 

Dr.  Rush  thinks  that,  instead  of  its  be- 
ing considered  an  idiopathic  dropsy,  it 
should  be  considered  only  as  an  effect  pf  a 
primary  inflammation,  or  congesUon  of 
blood  in  the  brain.  It  appears  (says  be) 
that  the  disease,  in  its  first  stage,  b  the  ef^* 
feet  of  causes  vrhkh  produce  %  less  degree 
of  that  inflamonation  wt^ich  constitutes 
phrenitis;  and  that  its  second  stsge  is  a 
less  diqpree  of  tlwteffuiioa  wfaicbfMdMCS 
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•eroui  tpopkzy  in  adulti.  The  former 
partakes  of  Uie  nature  of  the  chronic  in* 
nammation  of  Dr.  Callen,  and  the  aitbe- 
Die  inflammation  of  Dr.  Browii.  There 
are  others  again,  who  view  the  subject  in  a 
irery  different    light      Dr.   Darwin  sup- 

E  inactivity,  or  torpor  of  the  absor- 
^essela  of  the  brain,  to  be  the  cause  of 
icephalus  intemus ;  but  he  confesses, 
in  another  part  of  his  woric,  that  the  tor- 
por of  the  absorbent  vessels  may  oflen 
exist  as  a  secondary  effect. 

Dr.  Wbj^  who  has  published  an  inge- 
nious  treatise  on  the  disease,  observes,  3ie 
immediate  cause  of  every  kind  of  dropsy  is 
the  same,  viz.  such  a  sute  of  the  parts  as 
makes  the  exhalent  arteries  throw  out  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluids  than  the  absor- 
bents can  take  up.  From  what  he  af^r. 
wards  mentions,  he  evidently  consid^s 
this  state  as  consisting  in  debility. 

As  many  cases  are  accompanied  with  an 
increased  or  inflammatory  action  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  and  others  again  are 
observed  to  prevail  along  with  general  ana- 
sarca, it  seems  rational  to  allow  that  by- 
drocephalus  is,  in  some  instances,  the  con- 
sequence of  congestion,  or  slight  inflam- 
mation in  the  brain ;  and  that,  in  others, 
it  arises  either  from  general  debility  or  to- 
pical laxl^.  In  admitting  these  ss  incon- 
trovertible flicts,  Dr.  Thomas  is  at  the 
same  time  induced  to  suppose  that  the 
cases  of  it  occurring  from  mere  debility 
are  by  no  means  frequent 

The  great  analogy  subsisting  between 
the  S3rmptom8  which  are  characteristic  of 
inflammation,  and  those  which  form  the 
first  stage  of  the  acute  species  of  hydro- 
cephalus, (for  the  disease,  as  already  ob- 
served, has  been  divided  into  the  chronic 
and  acute  by  some  writers,)  together  wiih 
"the  good  effects  often  consequent  on  blood- 
lettings and  the  inflammatory  appearand 
which  the  blood  frequently  exhibits,  seem 
to  point  out  strong  proof  of  the  disease  be- 
ing, in  most  instances,  an  active  inflam- 
mation, and  that  it  rarely  occurs  fipom 
mere  debility,  •■  a  primary  cause. 

The  progress  of  the  disorder  has,  by 
some,  been  divided  into  three  stages. 

When  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increased 
or  inflammatorv  action  of  the  brain,  as  not 
uncommonly  happens,  its  first  stage  is 
marked  ^th  manv  of  the  symptoms  of 
pyrexia,  such  as  languor,  inactivity,  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  vomitbig,  parched 
tongue,  hot,  dry  skin,  flushing  of  the  face, 
head-ach,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  ar- 
teries, and  quickened  pulse  t  which  symp- 
toms alwavs  suffer  an  exacerbation  in  the 
ereniog,  but  towards  mommg  become 
milder. 

When  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  in- 
flammatory action  of  the  brain,  many  af 
these  appearances  are  not  to  be  observed. 
IQ  these  cases  it  is  marked  by  a  dejection 


of  countenance,  loss  of  appetite,  pains 
over  the  eyes,  soreness  of  the  mieguments 
of  the  qranium  to  the  toucli,  propeukity  to 
the  bed,  aversion  to  being  moved,  nau»ea, 
and  costiveoess.  The  dimse,  at  length, 
makes  a  remarkable  transition,  which  de- 
notes the  commencement  of  its  second 
stage,  llie  child  screams  out,  without  be-^ 
ing  able  to  assign  any  cause ;  its  sleep  is 
much  disturbed;  there  is  a  considerable 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyea^  with- 
out any  contraction  on  their  being  exposed 
|to  light ;  lethargic  torpor,  with  strabismus, 
or  perhaps  double  vision,  ensues,  and  the 
pulse  becomes  slow  and  unequal. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  pulse  returns 
again  to  the  febrile  state,  becoming  un<* 
commonly  quick  and  variable ;  and  coma, 
with  convuUions,  ensue.  When  the  accu- 
mulation of  water  is  very  great,  and  the 
child  young,  the  sutures  recede  a  consi- 
derable way  from  each  other,  and  the  head, 
towards  the  end,  becomes  much  enlarged. 

When  recoveries  have  actually  taken 
place  in  hydrocephAlus,  we  Oiight  proba- 
bly to  attribute  more  to  the  eflforts  of  na- 
ture than  to  the  interference  of  art  In 
every  instance  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
difficult  cure. 

An  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ven« 
tricles  of  the  brain  is  one  of  the  most 
common  appearances  to  be  observed  on 
dissection.  In  diflerent  cases,  this  is  accu- 
mulated in  greater  or  less  quantities.  It 
sometimes  amounts  only  to  a  few  ounces, 
and  occasionally  to  some  pints.  When  the 
quantity  of  water  is  considend>le,  the  for- 
nix is  raised  at  its  anterior  extremity,  in 
conseauence  of  its  accumulation,  and  an 
immeaiate  opening  of  communication  is 
thereby  formed  between  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. The  water  b  of  a  purer  colour, 
and  more  limpid  than  what  it  is  found  in 
the  dropsy  of  the  thorax,  or  abdomen.  It 
appears,  howeverj  to  be  generally  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  water  that  is  accu- 
mulated in  these  cavities.  In  some  in<* 
stances  the  water  in  .lydrocephalus  con* 
tains  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  coagula^ 
ble  matter,  and  in  others  it  is  entirely  free 
from  it 

When  the  water  is  accumulated  to  a 
very  larg^  quantity  in  the  ventricles,  the 
substance  ofthe  brain  appears  to  be  a  sort 
of  pulpy  bag,  contalmng  a  fluid.  The 
skull,  upon  such  occasions,  is  rery  much 
enlar|^  in  size,  and  altered  in  its  shape  s 
and  It  appears  exceedingly  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  face.  On  removing  the 
scalp,  the  bones  are  found  to  be  rery  thin, 
and  there  are  fi«auently  broad  spots  of 
membrane  in  the  bone.  These  appear- 
ances are,  however,  only  to  be  observed 
where  the  disease  has  been  of  some  years 
continuance. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  quantity  of 
water  collected  is  not 
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of  the  brain  hu  Jim)e«red  to  be  indurated* 
and  in  others  sofiened.  At  times,  the  or- 
gan has  been  found  {[or|^  with  blood; 
collections  also  of  a  viscid  tenacloua  mat- 
ter  have  been  discovered  in  cysts,  upon  its 
external  surface,  and  tumours  have  been 
found  attached  to  itn  substance. 

Htdroc£pha.i.V8  acutus.  Sec  Hydroce- 
phaiiu, 

Htdboccphalus  extsbhitb.  Water  be- 
tween the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

HTDBocepBixvs  ixTBBKrs.  Water  in 
the  venncles  of  the  brain. 

HYDROCOTYLE.  (From  Wiif,  wa- 
ter, und  xolvkM,  the  cotula.^  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lmi)se:;n  sys- 
tem. Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digy- 
tn€u 

%,  The  name,  jn  some  pharmacopeias, 
for  the  common  marsh  or  water  cotula, 
or  penny-wort,  which  is  said  to  possess 
acrid  qualities. 

Htdboctstxs.  (From  o/«#,  water,  and 
KUTti,  a  vesicle,)    An  encysted  dropsy. 

HYDROGEN.  {Hyirogerdum  s  from 
t^,  ^^ate^,  and  ytvo/jutu,  to  become,  or 
ym0Mt  to  produce,  because  with  oxygen  it 
produces  wat  r.)    Base  of  infUimmable  air^ 

Hydrogen  is  a  substance  not  perctpUble 
to  our  sensations  in  a  separate  state ;  but 
its  existence  is  not  at  all  the  less  certain. 
Though  we  cannot  exhibit  it  experimen- 
tally uncombined,  we  can  pursue  it  while 
it  passes  out  of  one  combination  into  an- 
other ;  we  cannot,  indeed,  arrest  it  on  its 
passage,  but  we  never  fail  to  discover  it, 
at  least  if  we  use  the  proper  chymical 
means,  when  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice 
in  a  new  compound. 

Hydrogen,  as  its  name  expresses,  is  one 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  w.Hter.  Its 
existence  was»unknown  till  lately.  It  is 
plentifully  distributed  in  nature,  and  acts 
a  very  considerable  part  in  the  processes  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy.  It  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  mixtures  of 
bitumen,  of  oils,  ^ts,  ardent  spirit,  ether, 
and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  proximate  compo- 
nent parts  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  bo- 
dies. It  forms  a  constituent  part  9f  all 
animal  and  vegetable  acids.  It  is  one  of 
the  bases  of  ammonia  and  of  various  other 
compound  gases. 

It  possesses  so  great  an  affinity  with  ca- 
loric, that  it  can  only  exist  in  the  state  of 
gas ;  it  is  consequently  imp  >ssible  to  pro- 
cure it  in  tne  concrete  or  liquid  state,  inde- 
pendent of  combination. 

Solid  hydrogen,  therefore,  united  to.  ca* 
loric  and  l.ght,  forms  htdboobk  oas. 
Properties  of  Hydrogen  Gat, 

This  gat,  which  was  formerly  called  in- 
flammable air,  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Cavendish,  in  the  year  1768,  though  it 
had  been  noticed  long  before  by  the  an- 
cients. The  famous  philosophical  candle 
attests  the  antiquity  or  this  diiacovery. 


Hydrogen  gas,  tike  oxygen  gas,  is  m 
triple  compound,  consisting  of  the  pon- 
derable base  oi  hydrogen,  caloric,  and 
light  It  possesses  aU  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  atmospheric  aur.  It  is  the  light- 
est subsunce  whose  weight  we  are  able  to 
estimate  t  when  in  its  purest  state,  and  free 
from  moisture,  it  is  about  thirteen  times 
lighter  than  atmosph^ic  air.  It  is  not 
fitted  for  respiration;  animals,  when 
obligred  to  breathe  in  it,  die  almost  instan- 
taneously. It  is  decomposed  by  living 
vegetables,  and  its  basis  becomes  one  of 
the  Cfinstituents  of  oil,  resin,  &c.  It  is 
inflammable,  and  bums  rapidly  when  kin- 
dled, in  contact  lotth  atmoHfheric  air  or 
oxygen  gatf  by  means  of  the  electric  spark* 
or  by  an  mflamed  body ;  and  bums,  when 
pture,  with  a  blue  lambent  flame ;  but  all 
burning  substances  are  immediately  extuv 
fished  when  immersed  in  it.  It  is,  therep> 
fore,  incapable  of  supporting  combustion. 
It  is  not  injurious  to  g^wing  vegetables. 
It  is  unabsorbable  by  most  subs  ances; 
but  water  absorbs  about  one-thirteenth  of 
its  bulk  It  is  capable  of  dissolving  car- 
bon, sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
many  other  bodies.  When  its  basis  coin- 
bines  with  that  of  oxy^n  gas,  water  is 
formed;  with  nitrogen  it  forms  ammonia. 
It  does  not  act  on  earthy  substances.  It 
is  decompo^ible  by  a  great  variety  of  bo- 
dies. 

Method  of  obtaining  Hydrogen  Gae. — ^A 
ready  .iiethod  of  obtaining  hydrogen  ^^ 
consists  in  subjecting  water  to  the  action 
of  a  stibstance  which  b  capable  of  decom- 
posing this  fluid. 

1.  For  this  purpose,  let  sulphuric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  four  or  Ave  times 
its  weight  o*  water,  be  poured  on  iron 
filings,  or  bits  of  zinc,  in  a  small  retort, 
or  gas-bottle,  called  a  pneumatic  flask, 
or  proof;  as  soon  as  the  diluted  acid  comes 
in  contact  with  the  metal,  a  violent  effer- 
vescence takes  place,  and  hydrogjen  gas 
escapes  without  external  heat  being  ap- 
pl:ed.  It  may  be  collected  in  the  usual 
manner  over  water,  taking  care  to  let  a 
certain  portion  escspe,  on  account  of  the 
atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  disengag- 
ing vessels. 

The  prr'luctioa  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the 
above  way  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of 
water.  The  iron,  or  zinc,  when  in  con- 
tact with  this  fluid,  in  conjunction  with 
sulphuric  acid,  has  a  greater  affinity  to 
oxygen  than  the  hydrogen  has;  the  oxy- 
gen, therefore,  unites  to  it,  and  formt  an 
oxid  of  that  metal,  which  is  instantly  at- 
tacked .  and  dissolved  by  the  acid ;  the 
other  constituent  part  of  the  water,  the  hy- 
drogen, is  set  free,  which,  by  unithig  with 
caloric,  assumes  the  form  of  hydrogen  gas. 
The  oxygen  is  theretore  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  metal  and  the  acid. 
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servable  during  the  process,  is  owing  to 
the  rapid  motion  excited  in  the  niixture  by 
means  of  the  great  number  of  air-bubbles 
quickly  disengaged  and  breaking  at  the 
surface  of  the  fluid. 

We  see  also  in  this  case,  that  two  sub- 
stances exert  an  attraction,  and  are  even 
<:apable  of  deconoposing,  jointly,  a  third, 
wliich  neither  of  them  is  able  to  do 
singly,  viz,  if  we  present  sulphuric  acid 
alone,  or  iron  or  zinc  alone,  to  water, 
thev  csinnot  detach  the  oxygen  from  the 
hydrogen  of  that  fluid;  but  if  both  are  ap- 
plied, a  decomposition  is  instantly  effect- 
ed. This  experiment,  therefore,  proves 
that  the  agency  of  chymical  affinity  be- 
tween two  or  more  bodies  may  lie  dor- 
mant, until  it  is  called  into  action  by  the 
interposition  of  another  body,  which  fre- 
^uently  exerts  no  energy  upon  any  of  them 
in  a  separate  state.  Instances  of  this  kind 
were  formerly  called  pretMipoting  ajlnities. 

2.  Iron,  in  a  red  heat,  has  also  the  pror 
perty  of  decomposmg  water,  by  dislodging 
the  oxygen  from  its  combination  with  hy- 
drogen, in  the  following  manner. 

Let  a  gun-barrel,  havine  its  touch-hole 
screwed  up,  pass  through  a  furnace,  or 
lar^  cniciole  perforated  for  that  purpose, 
takmg  care  to  incline  the  barrel  at  the 
narrowest  part ;  a4just  to  its  upper  extre- 
mity a  retort  charged  with  water,  and  let 
the  other  extremity  terminate  in  a  tube, 
introduced  under  a  receiver  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  Wlfen  the  apparatus  b 
thus  duposed,  and  well  luted,  bring  the 
gun-barrel  to  a  red  heat,  and  when  tho- 
roughly red-hot,  make  the  water  in  the 
retort  boil;  the  vapour,  when  passing 
through  the  red-hot  tube,  will  yield  hydro- 
gen gas  abundantly.  In  this  experiment,  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the 
iron  at  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
an  oxyd,  and  the  caloric  applied  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  forms 
hydrogen  gas.  It  is,  therefore,  the  result 
ci^  a  <foub&  affinity,  that  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  with  the  metal,  and  that  of  its 
hydrogen  with  caloric. 

The  more  caloric  is  employed  in  the  ex- 
periment of  decomposing  water  by  means 
of  iron,  &c.  the  sooner  is  tlie  water  decom- 
posed. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  found  in 
great  abundance  in  mines  and  coal-pits, 
where  it  is  sometimes  generated  suddenly, 
and  becomes  mixed  with  the  atmospheric 
air  of  these  subterraneous  cavities.  If  a 
lighted  candle  be  brouglit  in,  this  mixture 
often  explodes,  and  produces  the  most 
dreadful  effects.  It  is  called,  by  miners, 
Jire-damp.  It  generally  forms  a  cloud  in 
the  upperMTt  of  the  mine,  on  account  of 
its  le^y,  but  does  not  mix  there  with  at- 
mospheric air,  unless  some  agitation  takes 
pUce.    The  miners  frequently  set  fire  to 


it  with  a  candle,  laying  at  the  same  time 
flat  on  their  fuces,  to  e^icape  the  violence  of 
the  shock.  An  easier  and  more  safe  me- 
thod of  clearing  the  mine  is,  by  leading  a 
long  tube  through  the  shaft  of  it,  to  the 
ash-pit  of  a  furnace ;  by  this  meiins  the 
gas  w;ll  be  conducted  to  feed  the  fire. 

Hydrog^  gas,  in  whatever  manner  pro- 
ddced,  alvfoys  originates  from  water,  ei- 
ther in  consequence  of  a  preceding  de- 
composition, in  which  it  had  be^  com- 
bined, in  the  state  of  solid  or  fixed  hydro- 
gen, with  one  of  tlie  substances  employed, 
or  iVom  a  decomposition  of  water  actually 
taking  place  during  the  experiment. 

There  are  instances  recorded  of  a  va- 
pour issumjf  from  the  stomach  of  dead 
persons,  which  took  fire  on  the  approach 
of  a  candle.  We  even  find  accounts,  in 
several  works,  of  the  combustion  of  living 
human  beings,  which  appears  to  be  spon- 
taneous. Dr.  Swediaur  related  some  in- 
stances of  porters  at  Warsaw,  who,  luuring 
drank  abundantly  of  spirit,  fell  down  in 
the  street,  with  the  smoke  issuing  out  of 
their  mouths ;  and  people  came  to  their 
assistance,  saying  they  would  take  fire ;  to 
prevent  which,  they  made  them  drink  a 
great  quantity  of  milk,  or  used  a  more 
singular  expedient,  by  caiuing  them  to 
swallow  the  urine  of  the  by-standers,  im- 
mediately on  its  evacuation. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  cre- 
dit to  such  narratives,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  reject  them  entirely,  without  refusing  to 
admit  the  numerous  testimonies  of  men, 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  of 
credit.  Citizen  Lair  has  collected  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  nature  which  he 
found  dispersed  in  different  books,  and  has 
rejected  those  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  supported  by  respectable  testimony,  to 
which  he  has  added  some  others,  related  by 
persons  still  living.  These  narratives  are 
nine  in  number;  they  were  communicated 
to  the  Philomatic  Society,  at  Paris,  and  in- 
serted in  the  bulletin,  Thermidor,  An.  5, 
No.  29.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
has  been  attributed  to  a  development  of 
hydrogren  gas  taking  place  in  the  stomachs 
of  these  individuals. 

Citizen  2«air  believes  that  the  bodies  of 
these  people  were  not  burned  perfectly 
spontaneously,  hut  it  appeared  to  be  owing 
to  some  very  slight  external  cause,  such  as 
the  fire  of  a  candle,  taper,  or  pipe. 

HYDROGEN  GAS,  SULPHURATED. 
Sulphurated  hydrogen  g^s  possesses  the 
properiiesof  anacid;  for  when  absorbed 
by  water,  its  solution  reddens  vegeta- 
ble blues  ;  it  combines  also  with  alka- 
lies, earths,  and  with  seven.1  metallic 
QXyds.  Sulphurated  hydrr?g^n  gaa  possesses 
an  extremely  offensive  odour,  resembling 
that  of  putrid  eg^.  It  kills  animals,  and 
eztmguishes  biinung  bodies.    When  mixed 
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with  oiyffcn  gts^  or  atmotpheric  air.  It  b 
inflammable.  Mingled  with  nitrous  gat, 
it  burns  with  a  }ellowi8h  green  flame.  It 
is  decomposed  by  ammonia*  by  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas,  and  by  sulphureous  acid 
gas.  It  has  a  strong  action  on  the  grenter 
number  of  metallic  ozyds.  Its  speciftc 
gravity  to  common  air  is  us  1 106  to  1000. 
ft  is  composed,  according  to  llienart,  of 
70.857  sulphur,  and  39.143  hydrogen.  It 
has  the  propeny  of  dissolving  a  smidl  quan^ 
tlty  of  phospltorus. 

Sulphurate  hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtain- 
ed  in  several  ways  :-— 

1.  Take  dry  sulphuret  of  potash,  put  it 
into  a  tubulated  retort,  lodged  in  a  sand- 
bath,  or  supported  over  a  lamp ;  direct  the 
neck  of  the  retort  under  a  receiver  placed 
in  the  pneumatic  trough ;  then  pour  gra- 
dually upon  the  sulphuret  diluted  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid;  a  violent  effervescence 
will  take  place,  and  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas  will  be  liberated.  Wheg  no  more  gas 
tf  produced  spontaneously,  ur^  the  mix- 
ture with  heat,  by  denfeee,  UU  it  boils, 
and  gas  will  again  be  liberated  abundantlj^. 

The  water  made  use  of  for  receiving  it 
should  be  heated  to  about  80  or  90 ;  at 
this  temperature  it  dissolves  little  of  the 
gas ;  whereas,  if  cold  water  be  made  use 
of,  a  vast  quantity  of  it  is  absorbed. 

Explanation^^-Though  sulphur  makes 
no  alteration  on  water,  #hich  proves  that 
sulphur  has  less  attraction  for  oxygen  than 
hydrogen  haa,  yet,  if  sulphur  be  united  to 
an  alkali,  this  tombination  decomposes 
water  whenever  it  conoes  in  contact  with 
it,  though  the  allLili  itself  has  no  attraction 
either  for  oxyf^n  or  hydrogen. 

The  formation  of  this  g^s  explains  this 
truth,  Chi  adding  the  sulphuret  of  potash 
to  the  water,  tiiis  fluid  becomes  oecom- 
posed,  part  of  the  sulphur  robs  it  of  its 
oxvgen,  and  lorms  with  it  sulphuric  acid  ; 
this  generated  acid  unites  to  part  ot  the  al- 
kali, and  forms  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
liberated  hydrogen  dissolves  another  part 
of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  with  it  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen,  the  basis  of  this  gas, 
which  is  retained  by  the  separated  portion 
of  the  alkali.  l*he  sulphuric  acid  added 
now  extricates  it  from  the  alkali,  and 
m»kes  it  fly  off  in  the  form  of  gas. 

The  mixture  in  the  retort  therefore  con- 
tains an  alkaline  sulphure,  properly  so 
called,  or  tlie  simple  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  aikali ;  sulphate  of  potash,  and, 
lastly •  solphtirated  hydrogen  gas,  dissolved 
in  tne  alkaline  sulphtire,  or  an  hydrog^ 
Bated  sulphure\ 

Diluted  muriatic  acid  seems  best  adapt- 
ed  for  the  production  of  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas  from  alkaline  8Ulphiu«ts. 
If  nitric  acid  be  made  use  of  it,  mtist 
be  much  diluted.  Sulphuric  acid  yields 
little  gas,  unless  aaaisted  by  beat.    When 


the  proportion  of  anlpar  in  llie  colpfaiiret 
exceeds  that  of  the  alkali,  the  dense  aid« 
phuric  acid  poured  upon  it  emits  sulpburio 
acid  gas,  much  loaded  with  sulphur.  All 
the  rest  ot  the  acids  may  be  made  use  of 
for  decomposing  the  aulpburets. 

3.  When  iron  and  sulphur  are  united  to* 
gether,  they  aftbrd  a  large  quantitv  of  sul* 
p^urated  hydrogen  gas,  on  submitUng  them 
to 'the  action  of  heat,  in  contact  with 
water. 

Melt  together,  in  ncmcible,  equal  purtn 
of  iron  filin^^  and  sulphur ;  the  product  m 
a  black  bnttle  mass,  called  sulphuret  of 
iron.  Reduce  this  to  powder,  and  put  ic^ 
with  a  little  water,  into  a  tubulated  re- 
tort ;  add  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  apply 
a  gentle  heat,  till  no  nnore  gas  b  disen* 
g4;ed.  The  philosophy  of  this  eq^pe- 
riment  is  analogous  to  the  former.  F^ 
of  the  oxysen  of  the  water  unites  to  part 
•of  the  8uq>hur,  snd  forma  aolpburic  acid  i 
another  part  oxydatea  the  iron,  which, 
dissolved  by  the  acid,  forma  sulphate  of 
iron:  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  uniteo 
to  another  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms 
sulphurated  hydrops  which  becomes 
gazeous  by  the  addition  of  caloric. 

3.  Sulphurated  hydrogen  gaa  maylslto  be 
obtained  by  heating  an  alkaline  sulphuret, 

S'th  the  addition  of  water,  without  the 
usion  of  an  acid.  In  this  case,  the  water  is 
also  decomposed ;  its  hydrogen  unites 
with  part  of  the  suh>hur,  and  forms  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  ;  the'bxygen  of  the  water 
unites  with  another  part  of  the  sulphur, 
and  produces  sulphuric  add,  which  joms  to 
the  alkali  and  forms  s  sulphate.  The  sul- 
phurated hydrogen  becomes  disengaged 
by  heat  in  the  gazeous  form. 

4.  Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  may  be 
obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  gas  through 
sulphur,  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

For  this  purpose,  put  sulphur  into  a  gun- 
barrel,  or  Wedegwood's  tube,  and  place  it 
across  a  furnace  ;  fit  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ty a  bent  glass  tube,  which  goes  under  a 
receiver  placed  in  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  adapt  to  the  upper  extremity  a  tubu- 
lated retort,  or  other  ipparatus  proper  for 
producing  hydrogen  gaa.  The  sulphur 
must  then  be  heated,  and,  when  melted, 
and  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved,  must  be 
made  to  puss  over  it,  which,  in  this  man- 
ner, will  diBsolve  part  of  the  sulphur,  and 
become  converted  uito  sulphtirated  hydro* 
gen  gas. 

5.  It  may  likewise  be  procured  in  a  di- 
rect manner;  for  that  purpose,  let  a  small 
quantitv  of  sulphur  be  enclosed  in  ajar 
full  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  melt  it  by  means 
of  a  burning-glass.  This  method  does 
not  succeed,  except  the  l^pdMren  gas 
be  as  dry  as  possible,  for  its  amslty  to 
sulphur  is  weakened  in  proportion  to  its 
moisUire. 
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HYBROGRN  GAS.  FHOSFnORA. 
TKD.  Phospborated  hydrof^m  gat  con- 
ntft  of  pbotpbortu  diMobed  in  hydrogen 

PrapertieMj^lt  U  the  mott  combiittibk 
•vbttance  in  nature,  and  it  it  partku- 
hafy  dittinguiabed  from  all  other  f^fctet, 
by  the  property  of  taking  fire  immediately 
when  broiigU  in  conlpct  with  atmoapherio 
air.  Vfhm  mixed  with  ozvgen  gaa,  or 
with  oxygenated  rouriatie  acid  gas,  it  burnt 
wiUi  great  Tefaemence.  When  bubblet  of 
it  are  tuffered  to  patt  through  water,  they 
explode  in  tucceation  at  Siey  reach  the 
•urftce  of  thm  fluid.  It  hat  an  insupport- 
able  odour,  timilar  to  that  of  putrid  finh. 
It  it  partly  abtorbable  by  distilled  water, 
freed  from  atmoapheric  air  at  low  tempera- 
tavea.  BiatiUed  water  abtorbt  about  one. 
feurth*  aod  givea  it  out  again  without 
alteration  by  heat.  Water  containing  at- 
mospheric air  deeompoaet  it,  when  tuffered 
to  stand  with  it  Ibr  tome  time.  When 
ezpoted  to  virid  light,  it  deposits  phospho- 
ms  in  a  ciyttalline  fonn. 

MgthadM  <^  •btainhif  it. 

1.  Take  a  •watXL  retort  t  put  into  it  one 
part  of  phosphorus  and  ten  of  a  conoen- 
trated  SMution  of  potash,  or  soda  t  make 
tfie  mixtive  boil,  and  receive  the  liberated 
nt  over  mercur^r ;  or,  if  it  be  intended  fbr 
Himediate  ate,  it  Bay  be  collected  over 
water.  In  this  experhnent,  a  decompo- 
sitioa  of  the  water  takes  place.  Its  oxy- 
sen  unites  to  part  of  the  phosphorus,  and 
rorms  phosphoric  acid,  which  joins  to  the 
po!a»h,  and  forms  phosphate  of  potash. 
Hie  liberated  hydxngen  dissolves  another 
part  of  the  phosphorus,  and  becomes  con« 
verted  into  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas. 

In  thus  preparing  this  gas,  the  body  of 
the  retort  should  be  filled  ss  nearly  ss 
possible  with  the  mixture,  otherwise  the 
firkt  portion  of  gas  which  is  produced  in- 
flames in  the  retort;  a  vacuum  is  formed, 
and  the  water  forced  up  into  the  retort, 
and  endangers  the  bursting  of  it. 

2  Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  is  also 
obtiuned,  if,  by  a  direct  exposure  to  a 
strong  heat,  we  effect  a  oombination  of 
phosphorus  and  lime,  and  then  throw  this 
compound  into  water,  s  great  quantity  of 
phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  will  soon  be 
formrd,  and  nny  be  collected  in  the  usual 
manner,  over  water  or  mercury. 

The  production  of  phosphorated  hydro- 

1  gas  in  this  manner,  is  anab^^us  to  the 

t,  with  the  only  difference  that  here  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  takes  place  at 
eonmion  temperatures. 

3.  Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  may  also 
be  obtained,  accxmling  to  Davy,  in  the 
IbUowing  manner : 

Let  water  be  decomposed  in  the  ususl 
manner,  by  mean^  of  zinc  and  su'pimric 
■cid,  aod  add  to  the  mixture  a  quantity  of 
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phoephoros.  The  hydrogoi  erolved  wiU 
dissolve  part  of  the  phosphorus ;  phot pho- 
rated  b>dn>gen  gsa  will  be  produced,  and 
take  fire  at  the  surface  of^  the  fluid,  so 
kmgas  the  decomposition  of  the  water  ia 
m«*de,  with  considerable  rapidity.  But 
the  gas  produced  in  this  prooess  buna 
with  a  more  lambent  flame  than  that  ob« 
tained  in  the  usual  manner,  probably  oa 
account  of  containing  a  larger  quantity  of 
hydrogen.  The  experiment  is  nevi*rtheleaa 
brilliant ;  fbr  the  gas  is  disengaged  in  small 
bubbles,  which  cover  the  wboir  surface  oC 
the  fluid;  they  disengage  themselves  ra- 
pidly, new  ones  are  produced,  and  the 
whole  fluid  resembles  a  well  of  fire. 

For  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
it  is  essential  that  the  water,  during  the 
action  of  its  decomposition,  be  consider* 
ably  heated,  which  may  be  effected  by  a 
copious  sddition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
that  the  phosphorus  be  present  in  a  consi- 
derable quanuty.  ILOf  a  part  of  phospho- 
rus cut  into  small  pieces,  one  of  granuUted 
xinc,  three  of  concentrated  sulphuric  scid, 
and  five  of  water,  answer  this  puipose 
exceedingly  well. 

Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  is  also  pro* 
duced  oy  nature.  The  air  which  buriis  at 
the  surftce  of  certain  springs,  snd  forma 
what  IS  called  ^uming^aprii^,  and  the 
ignit  fatm  (Jack  o'lan terns),  which  glide 
along  bur>'ing-grounds,  or  pUces  where 
animal  mutter  is  putrefying,  consists  of  hy- 
drrigen  gas,  holdhig  phospbortu  in  solution. 

Hydrogen  gax^  Ught,  carSomated.  See 
CarhnfuUed  hydroiftn  gat. 

Rfdrogen  gnx^  heavy ^  carbonated.  See 
Corbtmated  hydrogen  gas. 

HTnaoLArATRUM.  (From  (J^,  water, 
and  Xtfirxdof,  the  dock  )  fferba  Britiamca. 
Lapathum  aguaticum.  The  water-dock. 
Bumex  hydriiapatht/m^  of  Linnxtis  I'^JUni* 
hue  hermaphroAtu,  valvu&e  integrio  gram* 
ferity  foHi»  ianeeolatie.  The  leaves  A  this 
plant  manifest  considerable  acidity,  and  are 
said  to  poMess  a  laxative  quality.  The  root 
is  strongly  adstringent,  and  has  been  much 
employed,  both  externally  and  internally, 
for  the  ctire  of  some  diseases  of  the  sidn, 
as  scurvy,  lepra,  lichen,  &c  The  root 
powdennl  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  den* 
trifrice. 

HTnaoMxu.  (From  uAm^,  water,  and 
fAVd,  honey.)  Muloum.  ^gua  mulnu 
MeUcratimu  Braggat,  Hydromel,  Water 
impregnated  with  honey.  After  it  is  ftr* 
mented,  it  is  called  vinotis  hydromel,  or 


HYDROMETRA.  (Ph>m  sAif,  water, 
and  /KST^'S  the  womb.)  Rfdrtpe  uteri, 
Di'opsy  of  the  womb.  A  genu;*  oi'  disease 
in  the  class  eachexue,  snd  order  intumee^ 
cenii<t,  of  Cnll'in.  It  produces  a  swelling 
of  the  hypofraslric  region,  slov^^ly  and  gradu* 
ally  iBcre)iHag,re8aBblingthe&gtireof  the 
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uterus,  yieldrng^  to,  or  fluctuating  on,  prei* 
sure ;  without  i^ichory  or  preg^ncy.  Suu- 
yage  enumeratei  seven  species.  It  must 
be  considered  as  a  very  rare  disease,  and 
one  that  can  with  difficulty  be  ascertained. 

Htduompealux.  (From  vim^  water, 
and  o^<^«xof,  the  navel.)  A  tumour 4)f  the 
navel  containing  water. 

HTDmoKosos.  (From  uim^,  water,  and 
vorer,  a  disease.^  The  sweating-sickness, 
called  Gphidrosis  and  Sudor  angiicus. 

Htdbopbdssis.  (From  MTof,  water,  and 
snitfo*,  to  break  out.)  A  breaking  out  into 
a  violent  sweat 

HYDROPHOBIA.  (From  wTaj,  water, 
and  ^oCmv^  to  fear,)  Rabct  canina,  Cynan* 
thropia.  Cynolema*  Canine  madness.  This 
disease  arises  in  consequence  of  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal,  as  a  dog  or  cat,  and 
sometimes  spontaneously.  It  is  termed 
hydrophobia,  because  persons  that  are  thus 
bitten  dread  the  sight  or  the  falling  of 
water  when  dtit  seized.  CuUen  has  arran- 
ged it  under  the  class  neurotea,  and  order 
siKumi,  and  defines  it  a  loathing  and  great 
dread  of  drinking  any  liquids,  from  their 
creating  a  pamful  convulsion  of  the  ohaiynx, 
occasioned  most  commonly  by  the  bite  of  a 
madanimaL 

There  are  two  species  of  hydrophobia : 

1.  Rfdrofhobia  rabioaa,  when  there  is  a 
desire  of  biting. 

2.  Bydropkobia  dmplex,  when  there  is 
not  a  desire  of  biting. 

Dr.  James  observes,  that  this  peculiar 
aiiection  properly  belongs  to  the  canine 
genus,  viz.  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves;  in 
which  animals  only  it  seems  to,  be  innate 
and  natural,  scarcely  ever  appearing  in 
any  others,  except  when  communicated 
from  these.  When  a  dog  is  affected  with 
madness,  he  becomes  dull,  solitary,  and 
endeavours  to  hide  lumself,  seldom  bark- 
ing»  but  making  a  murmuring  noise,  and 
remsing  all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink.  He 
flies  at  strangers;  but,  m  this  sjage,  he 
remembers  and  respects  his  master;  his 
head  and  tail  hiMtg  down ;  he  walks  as  if 
over-powered  by  sleep ;  and  a  bite,  at  this 
period,  though  dangerous,  is  not  so  apt  to 
oring  on  the  disease  in  the  animal  bitten  as 
one  afflicted  at  a  later  period.  The  dog  at 
length  be^ns  to  pant ;  he  breathes  quickly 
and  heavily ;  his  tongue  hangs  out ;  his 
mouth  is  continually  open,  and  discharges 
a  large  quantity  of  froth.  Soroei'unes  he 
walks  slowly,  as  if  half  asleep,  and  then 
runs  suddenly,  but  not  always  directly, 
forward.  At  last  -he  forgets  his  master ; 
his  eyes  have  a  dull,  watery,  red  appear- 
ance ;  he  grows  thin  and  ^eak,  often  falls 
down,  ftets  up,  and  attempts  to  fly  at  every 
thing,  becoming  very  soon  quite  furious. 
The  animal  seldom  lives  in  this  latter  state 
longer  than  thirty  hours;  and  it  is  said, 
that  UU  bites,  towards  the  end  of  his  ex- 


istence, are  the  most  dangerous.  The 
throat  of  a  oerson  suffering  hydrophobia  is 
always  mucn  affected ;  am),  it  is  asserted, 
the  nearer  the  bite  to  this  part  the  more 
perilous. 

Hydrophobia  may  be  communicated  to 
the  human  subject  from  the  bites  of  cats, 
cows,  and  other  an.nuds,  not  of  the  canine 
species,  to  which  th^  affection  has  been 
previously  communicated.  However,  it  is 
from  the  bkies  of  tl^ose  domestic  ones,  the 
dog  and  cat,  tliat  most  cases  of  hydropho- 
bia ori^ate.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
bite  of  a  person  affected  can  communicate 
the  disease  to  another ;  at  lea&t  the  records 
of  medicine  furnish  no  proof  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

In  the  human  species,  the  eeneral  symp- 
toms attendant  upon  the  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  or  other  rabid  ammal,  are^-the  part 
bitten,  at  some  indefinite  period,  and  occa- 
sionally long  after  the  bitten  part  seems 
(juite  well,  a  slight  pain  bmns  to  be  felt  in 
it,  now  and  then  attended  with  itching, 
but  generally  resemblin^^  a  rheumatic  pain. 
Then  come  on  wandering  pains,  with  an 
uneasiness  and  heaviness,  disturbed  sleep, 
and  frightful  dreams,  accompanied  wiUi 
great  restlessness,  sUdden  startings,  and 
spasms,  sigliing,  anxiety,  and  a  love  for 
solitude.  These  symptoms  continuing  to 
increase  dailj^,  pains  begin  to  shoot  from 
the  place  wmch  was  wounded,  all  along 
up  to  the  throat,  with  a  straitness  and  sen- 
sation ot  choaking,  and  a  horror  and  dread 
at  the  sight  of  water,  and  other  Uauids, 
together  with  a  loss  of  appetite  and  tre- 
mor. The  person  is.  However,  capable  of 
swaliowins^  any  solid  substance  with  tolera- 
ble ease ;  but  die  moment  that  any  thing  in 
a  fluid  form  is  brought  in  contact  with  his 
lips,  it  occiisions  him  to  ^  start  back  with 
much  dread  and  horror,  although  he  labours 
perhaps  under  great  thirst  at  the  time. 

A  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  soon  comes 
on,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  an  in- 
tense hot  fever  ensues,  attended  with  con- 
tinual watching,  great  thirst,  dryness  and 
roughness  of  the  tongue,  hoarseness  of 
the  voice,  and  the  dischar^  of  a  viscid 
saliva  from  the  mouth,  which  the  patient 
is  constantly  spitting  out ;  together  with 
spasms  of  the  genital  ;»nd  urtnaty  organs, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  evacuations 
are  forcibly  thrown  out.  His  respiration 
is  laborious  and  imeasy,  but  his  judgment  is 
unaffected,  and,  as  long  as  he  retains  the 
power  of  spet  ch,  his  answers  are  distmct. 

In  some  few  instances,  a  severe  delirium 
arises,  and  closes  the  tragic  scene  ;  but  it 
more  frequently  happens,  tliat  the  pulse 
becomes  tremulous  and  irreg^ular,  that  con- 
vulsions arise,  and  that  nature,  being  at 
length  exhausted,  sinks  under  the  pressure 
of  misery. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed,  on  db- 
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section^  in  hydropbobkt  are  uftiuvui}  ari- 
dity of  the  viscera  and  other  parts ;  m:&rks 
of  inflammation  in  the  fauces,  guU,  and 
larynx ;  inflammatory  appearances  in  the 
stomach,  and  an  accumulation  or  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  lung-..  Some  mark^  of  in- 
flammation are  likewise  to  be  observed  in 
the  brain,  consisting  in  a  serous  efiusi«)n  on 
its  sur&ce,  or  in  a  redness  of  (he  pia  roaier ; 
which  appearances  have  al^o  presented 
themselves  in  the  dog. 

In  some  cases  of  dissection,  not  the  least 
morbid  appearance  has  been  observed,  ei* 
ther  in  the  fiiuces,  diaphragm,  stomach,  or 
intestines.  Tl»e  poison  has  therefore  been 
conceived  by  some  physicians  to  act  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  to  be  so  wholly 
confined  to  it,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  qualities  of  the  blood 
are  altered  or  not. 

HYDROPHTHALMIA.  (From  mT^j, 
water,  and  o<pB(t\iux,  the  eye.  Jh/droph' 
thahmtim.  There  are  two  diseases,  diffe- 
rent in  their  nature  and  consequences,  tlius 
termed.  The  one  is  a  mere  anasarcous  or 
(Edematous  swelling  of  tlie  eyelid.  The 
other,  the  true  hvdropthslmia,  is  a  swell- 
ing of  the  bulb  or  tlie  eye,  from  too  great 
a  collection  of  the  vitreous  or  aqueous  hu- 
mours. 

Htdrophthalkiitx.  (From  v/«{,  Wat^r, 
and  oiffhUifxos,  the  eye.)  See  Hydi-ophthal' 
ma, 

Htbrophtsocble.  (From  Ue»^  water, 
^uanf  flatulence,  and  mxjf,  a  tumour.)  Her- 
nia, combined  with  hydrocele. 

Htdropica.  (From  tf^^»^,  the  dropsy.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  or  cure  dropsy. 

HTDRonrsR.  (Prom  u/W,  water,  and 
'TtTn^f  pepper;  so  called  from  its  biting 
.  the  tongue  like  pepper,  and  being  a  native 
of  marshy  places.)  Biting  arsmart  Lake- 
weed.  W&ter.pepper.  Pofy^wuth  hydropiper 
of  Linnxus.  This  plant  is  very  common 
in  our  ditches ;  the  leaves  have  an  acrid 
bumbg  taste,  and  seem  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  of  the  arum.  They 
have  been  recommended  as  possessing  an- 
tiseptic, aperienl,  diuretic  virtues,  and  g^- 
ven  in  scurvies  and  cachexies,  asthmus, 
hypochondriacal  and  nephritic  complaints, 
and  wandering  gout.  The  fresh  leaves  have 
been  applied  externally,  as  a  stimulating 
cataplasm. 

Htdropbstmosarca.  rProm  wTa^,  water, 
mw/ML,  wind,  aod  c-a^f,  flesh.)  A  tumour 
ot  air,  water,  and  soiid  substances.. 

Htdropoidks.  (From  t/tfga^f.,  a  dropsy, 
and  M^of,  likeness.)  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  l\quid  and  wateiy  excrements. 

HYDROPS.  (From  Mf«5,  water.)  Dropsy. 
A  preternatural  collection  of  serous  or  wa- 
tery fluid  in  the  cellular  subsUnce,  or  dif- 
fcrtnt  cavities  of  the  body.    It  receives 


di£R»ent   appellations,   according  to  the 
particular  situation  in  which  it  i'j  lodged. 

When  it  is  diflused  through  the  cellular 
membrane,  either  generally  or  partially,  it 
is  called  anatarca  When  it  is  depoiiited  in 
tlic  cavity  of  the  cranium,  it  is  called  fof 
drocephalui;  when  in  the  chest,  fnfdrothorax, 
or  hydrop9  pectori*.  When  m  the-  abdomen* 
atcitei.  In  the  uterus,  hydiwnetra  g  and 
withm  the  scrotum,  hydrocele. 

The  causes  of  these  diseases  are,  a  fa- 
mily disposition  thereto,  frequent  saliva- 
tions, excessive  and  long  continued  eva- 
cuations, a  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
(wlsich  never  fail  to  destrgy  the  digestive 
powers,)  schirrosities  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
panel eas,  mesentery,  and  other  abdominal 
viscera ;  pieceding  diseases,  as  the  jaun- 
dice, diarrhoea,  dysentery,  phthisis,  asth- 
ma, gout,  intermitttnts  of  long  duration, 
scarlet  fever,  and  some  of  tlie  exanthema- 
ta ;  a  suppression  of  accustomed  evacua* 
tions,  the  sudden  striking  in  of  eruptive 
humours,  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  polvpi  in  the  right  ventricle,  aneu- 
rism in  the  arteries,  tumours  making  a 
considerable  pressure  on  the  neighbouring 
parts,  permanent  obstruction  in  the  luno^, 
rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct,  exposure  for 
a  length  of  time  tu  a  moist  atmosphere, 
laxity  of  the  exhalents,  detect  in  the  ab- 
sorbents, topical  weakness,  and  general 
debility. 

Htdhops  ad  matulax .   Diabetes. 

Htdbops  ARTictTM.  A  whitc  swcUing  of 
a  joint  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Htdrops  cTSTicus.  Any  dropsy  enclosed 
in  bags  or  cysts. 

Htdrufs  oxnc.  An  accumulation  of  syno- 
via, under  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee. 

Htbrofs  medulla  spiiTALis.  Sce  Hydro' 
rachitia  and  Spina  bifiita, 

Hiobops  ovarii,  a  dropsy  of  the  ova- 
rium.   A  species  of  a-cites. 

Hydrops  PKCtoRis.   See  /fydroihorabe. 

Hydrops  pericardii.    See  Hydrocardia, 

Hydrops  pulkorcm.  Water  in  the  cellu- 
lar interstices  of  the  lungs. 

Hydrops  scroti.    See  Hydrocele^ 

Hydrops  tn-SRi.    Hydmmetra, 

Hydropyrstus.  (From  wft*^,  water,  and 
9rv^oiy  fever.)  The  sweating  fever  or  sick- 
ness    See  Sudor  ^n^Hau, 

HYDRORACHITIS.  (From  v^<^,  water, 
and^;ti(,  the  spine.)  A  fluctuating  tumour, 
mostly  situated  on  ihe  lumbar  vertebrae  of 
new-bom  children.  It  b  •;  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  cachexim^  atid  order  intitmcacen- 
tiig  of  Cuilen,  and  is  alwajrs  incursble.  See 
Spina  bifida, 

Hydrosacchadum.  (From  u/«^,  water, 
and  o-<otx<^'>Vt  sugar.)  A  drink  made  of 
sugar  and  water. 

Hydrosabca.     (From  vcT^g,  wateV»  and 
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m^^.thefleth.)  Water  in  the  oellultt 
bnme.    See  ^natarca, 

HTBftosiRcocKLs.  (From  v^>  water*  #«^, 
the  fleah,  and  ma»,  a  tumour.)  Sarcoceie^ 
with  M  infiituia  of  water  into  the  celluUr 
membrane. 

HTDEotiLTinE.  (Prom  W^,  water,  and 
^WW»a  roae.)  A  drink  made  ot  water,  honey, 
and  the  juice  of  roaea. 

HroBOf-BLnnTM.  (From  u^,  water,  and 
eMof,  pural^Ane.)  A  apeciea  of  purslane, 
growing  in  marshy  placea. 

HrDRGtVLpmraxTuit  ^in  lotiitii.  Bee 
Su^ur  antimomi  firacifntatum. 

HTDRosiTLPHiTRrnnt  sTiin  rubsuii.  JTer* 
met  ndneroHi.  A  aiilphuret  of  antimony  for- 
merly in  high  estimation  as  an  expectorant, 
sudorific  and  antispasmodic,  in  difficult  re- 
spiration, rhi-umaiiam,  diaeaaea  of  the  skin 
and  glands. 

HYUROTHOR\X.  <Prom  W^,  water, 
and  Oaigaf,  the  chest.)  ^dropt  thoradt. 
Stfdropt  pectorit^  Dropsjr  of  the  chest.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia^  and 
order  iruumetcentia^  of  CuUen.  Difficulty 
of  breathing,  particularly  when  in  a  h<in- 
zontal  posture  i  sudden  start  ing^  from 
sleep,  witl)  anxiety*  and  palpitxtiona  of  the 
heart ;  cough,  paleness  of  the  vrsage,  ana- 
•arcous  swellings  of  the  lower  extremities, 
thirst,  and  a  scardty  of  urine,  are  the  cha* 
racteristic  symptoms  of  hydrothorux  ;  but 
the  one  which  is  more  decisive  than  all  the 
rest  is,  a  fluctuation  of  water  being  per- 
celled  in  the  chest,  either  by  the  patient 
himself  or  his  medical  attendant,  on  certain 
Biotions  of  the  body. 

The  causes  which  give  riae  to  the  dis- 
ease are  pretty  much  the  same  with  those 
which  are  productire  of  the  other  species 
of  dropsy.  In  some  cases,  it  exists  without 
any  other  kind  of  dropsical  affection  being 
present ;  but  it  prevails  very  often  as  a  part 
of  more  universal  dropsy. 

It  frequently  takes  place  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  before  it  becomes  very  percep- 
tible ;  and  its  presence  is  not  readily 
known,  the  symptoms,  like  those  of  hy- 
drocephalus, not  being  always  very  di»« 
tinct.  In  some  instmces,  the  water  is 
collected  in  both  sacs  of  the  pleura ;  but  at 
other  times,  it  is  only  in  one.  Sometimes 
it  is  lodged  in  the  pericardium  alone ;  but, 
fbr  the  most  part,  it  only  appears  there, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  a  collection  is 
present  in  one  or  both  cavities  of  the  tho- 
rax. Sometimes  .the  water  b  effused  in  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  lungs*  without  aoy 
bemg  tM^yvsited  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  water  that  is  collected 
U  enveloped  in  small  cysts,  of  a  membranous 
nature,  known  by  the  name  of  hydatids, 
which  ^eem  to  float  in  the  cayitv  {  btit  more 
frequently  they  arc  connected  with,  and 
att  ched  to,  particular  parts  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  pleura. 


Hydrothorax  often  comet  on  wiCh  » 
sense  of  uneasiness  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  accompanied  by  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  is  much  increased  by  any 
exertion,  and  which  is  always  most  con- 
siderable during  night,  when  the  body  is  in 
an  horizontal  posture.    Alonr  with  these 

Smptoms  there  is  a  cough,  that  is  at  firK 
y,  but  which,  after  a  time,  is  attended 
with  an  expectoration  of  thin  mucus. 
There  is  likewise  a  paleness  of  the  com- 
plexion, and  an  anasarcoua  swellii^  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  together  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  thirst,  and  a  diminished  flow  of 
urine.  Under  these  appearances,  we  have 
just  grounds  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  water  in  the  chest;  but  if  the 
fluctuation  can  be  perceived,  there  can 
then  remain  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  its 
presence^ 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  fbr  the  patient  to  fed 
a  numbness,  or  degree  of  palsy,  in  one  or 
both  arms,  and  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
sensible  to  cold.  With  regard  to  the  pula^ 
it  is  usually  quick  at  first,  b*tt,  towarda  the 
end,  becomes  irregular  and  intermitting. 

Our  prognostic  in  hydrothorax  must,  in 
general,  be  unfkvbrable,  as  it  has  seldom 
been  cured,  and,  in  many  casea,  will  hardly 
admit  even  of  alleviation,  the  difficulty  w 
breathing  continuing  to  increase,  until  the 
action  of  the  lun^p  is  at  last  entirely  impe- 
ded bv  the  quanuty  of  water  deposited  in 
the  chest.  In  some  cases,  the  event  is 
suddenly  fiital,  but  m  others  it  is  preceded, 
for  a  few  daya  previous  to  death,  hy  a  spit- 
ting of  blood. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  shew  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  water  is  either  collected 
in  one  skle  of  the  thorax,  or  that  there  are 
hrdatides  formed  in  some  particular  part 
of  it ;  but  they  more  frequently  discover 
water  in  both  sides  of  the  chest,  accom- 
panied by  a  collection  in  the  celltilar  tex- 
ture and  principal  cavities  of  the  body. 
Tlie  fluid  is  tuually  of  a  yellowish  colour  ; 
possesses  properties  similar  to  serum,  and« 
with  respect  to  iu  quantity,  vanes  very 
much,  being  from  a  few  ounces  to  several 
ouurts.  According  to  the  quantity,  so  are 
tne  lungs  compressed  by  it ;  and,  where  it 
is  very  considerable,  tliey  are  usually  found 
much  reduced  in  size.  When  universal 
anasarca  haa  preceded  the  collection  in  the 
chest,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
find  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  a 
•diirrous  6tate« 

IfYGIENR.  (From  trytdtm,  tobewclL) 
^giem».  Hygda.  Modem  ph^rsicians  have 
appfied  this  term  to  that  division  of  tkerO' 
pia  which  treaU  of  the  diet  of  the  sick  and 
the  non-naturaL 

IItsicsts.    See  Hygiene. 

HrsRA.  (From  tTtec,  humid.)  Liquid 
plasters. 
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HTomvxFi.ArnR7M.  (Prom  w^a^t  moiety 
•nd  i^M«9MSigor,  a  piaster.)  A  liquid  plas- 
ter. 

Htoboblspvaricuu.  (From  v>{Of»  humid, 
and  /fiAt9«e^or,  Uie  eye-lid  )  Applied  to  the 
emunt-tory  duc(»  iii  the  extreme  ed{^,  or 
inner  pAri,  of  the  eye-lid. 

Ht&aocircocels.  (From  «/>^*c,  moist, 
^<ret,  a  varix,  uud  jmav,  a  tubiour.)  Di- 
lated spermatic  veins,  with  dropuy  of  tlie 
scrotum. 

Htorocolltriuiu  (From  vy^oc,  liquid, 
and  MAAi/^ioy,  a  coUyrium.)  A  coUyrium 
composed  of  liquids. 

HYGKOLOGY.  (i%fv%wi/ from  w^oc, 
a  bummu'  or  fluid;  Mnd  Ktryct,  a  disoourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  fluids, 

HYGROMA.  (tfypofxei:  from  vy^ot,  a 
liquid.)  An  encysted  tumour,  Vliose  con- 
tents are  either  serum  or  a  fluid  like  lymph. 
It  sometimes  happens  tliat  these  tumours 
are  filled  with  hydatids.  Hygromatous  tu- 
mours require  the  remorat  of  the  cyst,  or 
the  destruction  of  its  secreted  surface. 

HYGROMETEU.  (fft/^ametrum  f  from 
vy^of,  moist,  and  /uir^er,  a  measure.)  Hy- 
d[roQiet£r.  An  instnimcnt  to  measure 
the  degrees  of  moiiiure  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  also  means  an  mflnn  part  of  the  body, 
affected  by  moisture  q|'  the  atmosphere. 

HYGROSCOPICS.  Sqbstances  which 
have  the  property  of  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  aimodphere.    See  AtmBtphere. 

HTeaQXTKiTii.  (From  it^oc,  moist, 
and  /uv^«v,  a  liquid  ointment.)  A  liquid 
ointment. 

HTORorHOBiA.    The  same  as  hydropbo- 

Htlx.  (v.ur,  matter.)  The  materia 
medics,  or  ma*  ter  of  any  kind  which  comes 
under  thf  cognizance  of  a  medical  person. 

HYMEN.  (From  Hymen^  the  jjod  of 
mai-riage,  because  this  membrane  la  sup- 
posed to  be  entire  before  marriage,  or  co- 
pulation.^ The  hymen  is  a  t  hin  membrane^ 
of  a  semilunar  or  circular  form,  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  which  it  partly 
close^.  It  has  a  very  different  appearan«R 
in  different  women,  but  is  generally,  if 
not  always,  ^nd  in  virgins,  and  ia  very 
properly  esteemed  the  test  erf"  virginity,  be- 
ing ruptured  in  the  first  act  m  coition. 
The  remnanu  of  the  hymen  are  called  the 
caruneuls  myrtiformet.  The  hymen  ia 
also  peculiar  to  the  human  species.  There 
are  two  circumstances  relating  to  the  hy- 
men which  require  medical  assistance.  It 
ia  sometimes  of  such  a  strong  ligamentous 
texture,  that  it  cannot  be  niptured,  and 
prevents  the  connection  between  the  sexes. 
It  is  also  sometimes  imperforated,  whofly 
dosing  the  entrance  into  the  vagina,  and 
prerenting  any  discharge  from  the  uterus  $ 
bat  both  these  cases  are  extr;  mely  rare. 
If  the  hymen  be  of  an  unnaturally  firm 
testore,  but  perforated,  though  perhaps 
tiritb  ft  ^ftef  motH  optomgt  the  incoDre- 
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niaioict  tk^noe  aming  will  not  be  ^isco^ 
vered  before  the  unae  of  marriage,  when 
tkey  m»y  be  removed  by  a  crucial  incision 
made  throi^gh  it,  taking*  care  not  to  injure 
the  adjoining  part*^. 

The  imperftiration  of  the  hymen  will 
produce  iu  inconveiiieiicies  when  the  pey. 
fcon  begins  to  menstruate.    For  the  men- 
struous  blood,  beinff  secreted  from  the, 
uterus  av  each  period,  and  not  evacuated 
the  patient  suHers  much   pain  from   the 
distention  of  the  pttrts,  many  strange  symp- 
toms and  sppearances  are  occasioned,  and 
suspicions  injurious  to  her  reputation  are 
often  entertained.    In  a  case  of  tiiib  kind, 
for  which  Dr.  Denman  was  consulted,  the 
young  woms'i,  who  was  twenty  .two  years 
of  age,  hhving  many  uterine  Cumplaints. 
with  the  abdomen  enlarged,  was  suspt^cted 
to  be  pregnant,  though  she  persevered  in 
asserting  the  contr.<ry.  and  ha<l  never  men- 
struated    When  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  submit  to  an  examinaiion,  the  circumscri« 
bed  tumour  of  the  uterus  was  found  to 
reach  as  high^as  the  UHvel,  and  the  externa^ 
parts  were  ^tre'ched  by  a  round  st>ft  sub^ 
stance  at  the  entrance  ot  the  vagiiia,  in  such 
a  th'anner  119  to  resemble  that,  appearance 
which  they'hav^  wh  n  the  head  of  ^  child 
is  passing  through  ihem  t  but  there  was  no 
entrance  into  the  vagina.   On  the  toilowing 
moniing,  an  incisiun  was  carefully  made 
through  the  hymen,  svhich  had  a  Heshy 
appearance,  and  wa^  thickened  in  proiK>{^ 
tion  to  its  distention.     Not  less  than  four 
pounds  of  blood,  of  t<>e  colour  and  consis- 
tence of  tar,  were  discharged;   and  the 
tumefaction  ok  the  abdomen  was  immedi* 
ately  removed.    Several  stellaied  incisions 
were  afterwards  umde  thri)Ugh  the  divided 
edges,  uhich  is  a  very  necessary  purt  ot  th^ 
operation ;  and  care  wgs  taken  u»  prevent  ^ 
reunion  of  the  hymen  till  the  nex  period 
of  menstruation,  after  which  she  suffered 
no  inconvenience.    The  blo<Kl  discharged 
was  not  putrid  or  coaguluted,  and  seemed 
to  have  undergone  no  other  change,  after 
its  secretion,  but  what  was  occasioned  by 
the  abaorprion  of  its  more  fluid  parts   Bom^ 
caution  is  required,  when  the  iiymen  is 
closed  in  those  who  are  in  advanced  age^ 
unles&  the  membrane  be  distended  b^  U)p 
confined    menses;    as  Dr.  Dt-mnan    once 
saw  an  instance  of  infliAmmation  of  the 
periionmim  being  immediately  prodi;pe4 
alter  the  operation,  ot   which  the  pi*  ent 
died  as  in  the  true  puerperal  fever,  und  no 
other  reas'vn  could  be  assigned  for  th«.  di^r 
ease. 

The  canineulie  royrtifbrmea,  by  their 
etongation  and  enlargement,  sometimes 
become  very  painlul  and  troublesome. 

HTMaKJBA  coeaaABiL     (if^msfuro,^? 

rupted  amme.  or  amnuta  )    Tt<e  syiitematip 

name  of  the  tree  which  affords  th^  rpsiq 

anime.    See  Amme, 

^YO.    Names  compoDndcd  of  thi«  woid 
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belnBff  to  muicW  which  origii»te  from,  or    tbe  hjoid  bone,  aad  ^s^uy^,  the  phaiytoC) 
imTiMcrtrd  into,  or  c  .n  •  « led  wi  h,  the    A  muscle  m  called  from  ii«  or.gin  m  the  os 

"^  •'      '    byiudea,  and  Hb  insertion  in  *he  phMr>iiz« 

Htofbthautob.      (Prom   us,    a    sw^ne, 
and  o^x/uecft  an  eye ;  so  named  from  the 


•uppoted  retembUnce  of  its  fiower  to  a 
hogN^e.)  Goldien  starWorti  hog*8-eyc 
plunt. 

4YOSCIAMUS,  (From  uc,  a  swine, 
and  wMBiuoc,  a  benn;  so  naUDed  because 
hog»  eat  ii  as  a  medicine,  or  it  may  be  be* 
cause  the  plant  is  hairy  and  bristly,  like  a 
swine.)  1-  The  name  of  a  gt-nus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaetn  system.  Claaa*  Peniandria, 
Order,  Monogyma. 

2.  The  piiarmacopainl  name  of  the  lien- 
bane,  called  mIm)  Faba  ndUa.     ApUiinarh 


are  -.— 

OS  byoid^s ;  m.  ifyo^l'^nt'*  Hy  pkaryngeuM^ 

HYO  GLOSSUS.  r^ratt  glotnu      of 

Doufflas  and  Cowper-  Baaioarcao  chen- 
drO'Slo»tU9  ot  Albinu  .  OfO^hMutro  gio^te 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  aiiuaicd  at  the 
side«,  between  the  o»  hyoides  and  the 
tonffue.  It  arises  srom  he  basin,  but 
eh.efty  friim  the  comer  of  the  os  hyoides, 
running  latrrally  and  forwards  to  the 
tongue,  which  its  puils  inwards  and  down- 
want  h, 

HYOIDES  08.  (c/oii/ic:  from  the 
Greek  letter  w,  and  «/o5,  likeness;  to 
named  from  iu  resemblance  )    This  bone, 

which  is  situated  between  tlie  root  of  the  altercum.  Agone.  AUercangenou,  Ct>m. 
tongue  and  the  larynx,  derives  its  name  mon  or  bUck  henbane.  ffyo9cittmiu  ni^erf 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  filH*  ampUxicatiUinf  4tmt€Ui9,Jionbtu  tetti- 
Greek  letter  v,  and  is,  by  some  writers,    kbtuof  Linnxua. 

described  along  with  the  parts  contamed  The  leaves  of  tliis  plant,  when  recent, 
in  the  month.  Ruysch  has  seen  the  liga-  have  a  slightly  fcrtid  smell,  and  a  mucilagi- 
menU  of  the  bone  so  completely  ossified,  nous  taste ;  when  dried,  they  Jose  both 
that  tiie  Oft  hyoides  was  joined  to  the  tern-  taste  and  smell,  and  part  also  of  tlicir  nar- 
Tioral  bones  by  anchylosis.  In  describing  cotic  power.  The  root  possesses  the  same 
this  bone,  it  mav  be  diatin^jubhed  into  its  qualities  as  the  leaves,  and  even  in  a  more 
body,  horns,  «nd  appendices.    The  body  b    eminent  degree. 

the  middle  and  broadest  part  of  the  bone,        "— »- 

sn  placed  that  it  may  be  ea«ily  felt 
with  the  finjper  in  the ,  fore  part  of  the 
throat,  lu  fore-part,  which  b  placed  to- 
wards the  tonj^ue,  b  irregularly  ctmvei, 
and  .t«  inner  surface,  which  is  turned  to- 
wards the  larynx,  b  unequally  concave. 
The  cttmua,  or  horns,  which  are  flat,  and 
a  little  bent,  are  considerably  longer  than 
the  body  of  the  bone,  and  may  be  said  to 
form  the  sides  of  the  u.  These  horns  are 
thickest  near  the  body  of  the  bone.    At 


Henbane  resembles  opium  in  its  action, 
more  than  any  other  narcotic  does.  In  a  mo- 
derate doj,e,  it  increast»s  at  first  the  strength 
of  the  pulse,  and  occaai  »ri*  some  sense  o€ 
heat,  wh  ch  are  followed  by  diminislied  sen- 
sibility and  motion;  in  some  cases  by  thirst» 
sickness,  stupor,  and  dimniss  of  vbion. 
In  H  Urge  quantity,  iv  occasions  pri>ibun<l 
sleep,  hard  pulse,  and  sumetimes  fierce 
delirium,  ending  In  coma,  or  convtiUionB, 
With  a  remarkable  dilatation  ot  the  pupil, 

^..^.^ ,  dbtortion  of  the  countenance,  a  weak  tre- 

the  extremity  of  each  b  observed  a  round  muLous  pube,  and  erupiion  of  petechiac. 
tubercle,  from  which  a  ligament  pAses  to  On  dbnection,  gangrenous  spots  have  been 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  appendices,  or  finind  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
lesser  horns,  cornua  tdnora,  as  they  are  mach.  lu  baneful  elT  cts  arc  best  coun- 
called  by  some  writers,  are  two  small  pro-  teracted  by  a  powerful  emetic,  and  by 
eesses,  which  in  tlieir  size  and  shape  are  drinking  larjrely  of  the  vegeUble  acids, 
somewhat  like  a  grain  of  wheat.  They  Henbane*  has  been  used  in  various  apas- 
rise  up  from  the  articuUtions  of  the  cor-  modir  and  painful  diseases,  as  in  epilej^y, 
nua,  with  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  are  hystiria,  palpitation,  head-iche,  paralysis, 
sorfietimes  connected  with  the  styloid  pro-  mania,  and  scirrhus.  It  is  given  in  thes 
cess  on  each  side,  by  means  of  a  ii»rament.  form  of  the  inspbftated  juice  of  the  fresh 
It  b  not  unusual  to  fiiui  small  portions  of  leaves,  the  do«e  of  which  is  from  one  to 
bone  in  tuese  ligaments ;  and  Ruysch,  as  two  grains ;  which  requires  to  be  gra<lually 
we  have  -Inady  observed,  has  seen  them  increased  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
completely  ossified.  In  the  ftetus,  almost  substitute  for  opium,  where  the  latter, 
the  whole  of  the  hone  is  in  a  cartilaginous  from  idiosyncrasy,  occasions  any  4li8agree- 
state,  excepting  a  small  point  of  bone  in  abl-  symptom.  The  henbane  also  is  free 
the  middle  of  its  body,  and  in  each  of  its  from  the  constipating  quality  of  the  opium, 
horns.  The  appendices  do  not  begin  to  ap-  Hthsciamus  albvs.  This  plant,  a  na- 
pear  till  after  birth,  and  u  ually  remain  tive  of  the  south  of  Europe,  possesses  si- 
cartilaginous  many  years.  The  os  hyoides  m  ar  vii-tues  to  the  hyosciamus  ni£^r.  See 
serves  to  suppoi  t  the  tongue,  and  aifi>rds    i^osoamtw. 

attachment  to  a  variety  ot  muscles,  s<»me        Htosciamith  LOTjnni.    A  species  of  to- 
of   which    perform    'he   motions    of    the    bacro. 

tongue,  while  oOiers  act  on  the  larynx  and        Hvoscuwus    laesB.      The    systematic 
Ikuces.  namv.-  o»  hmbiine.     See  Byotdamm. 

9YOPUARYNGE\JS.       (From    vrnhc,      UioT«TBoi]»it«    (Iflroia  ytuftct  the  by- 
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Old  bone,  an4  Bv^m^t,  the  thyroid  ctrti* 
lage.)  A  muscle  named  from  its  origin  in 
the  hyoide  bone  and  insertion  in  the  thy- 
ax>id  cartilage. 

Htpactica«  (From  ujretyt»f  to  subdue.) 
Medicines  which  evacuate  the  fxcts. 

Htpalbjptiiuii.  (Frum  vit<OM^»,  to 
spread  upon.)  A  spatula  tor  spreading 
ointmentM  with. 

HrrsLATA.  (From  tmxtut,  to  move.) 
Cathartics 

HTFEassToisis.  (From  vn^turB^,  to 
feel  (zces<«.)  Eiror  of  uppetite,  whether 
by  excess  or  deficiency.  It  is  synonymous 
wiih  l)r  Ctillen's  orHer  ot  2)yt»rtfXT>. 

HYPBKCATHARSl^.  (Fromi/wi^.  tupra, 
OftT  or  above,  i»nd  itmB^m,  to  purge.) 
Byperinemt  Hypeiima.  An  excessive 
purging  from  metlicines. 

HTPKBC'iBfPHosTB.  (From  vsn;,  above» 
and  jM^v^,  the  ve'rtex.)  A  prominence, 
or  prouiberance.  Hippocrates  calls  the 
lobes  of  the  liver  and  \\xr\^  Hyper(;orypho9e9, 

HrPERCBisis.  (lYom  vm^tt^ia-K :  from  i/sn^, 
over  or  above^  and  jt^».  i«»  separate.)  A 
critical  excretion  above  measure  ;  as  when 
a  fever  terminates  in  a  h^o^enetis,  the  hu- 
mours may  flow  off  fiister  than  the  strength 
can  be:«r,  and  therefore  it  is  lo  be  checked. 

ilTPBRD90:<is.     (Fpom  tfin^,  in  excei»s, 
and  i^ai(.  water.)    A  grru'  distention  of 
any  part  from  water  collected  in  it. 

Htprbemksis.  (From  tm^,  in  excess, 
and  tfAtm,  to  vomit.  An  excettsive  evacua- 
tion by  vomiting. 

HrpRRKpHiDRosis.  (Fr»m  vm^f  excess, 
and  ti'^me,  sweat.)    ln> modern  •>  sweating. 

HYPERICUM  (From  wn^  over,  »nd 
tOMfV,  an  image,  or  <tpfcti-  ;  so  named 
because  it  was  thought  to  have  power  over 
and  to  drive  aw»y  tvil  spiriUt.)  1  The 
name  of  a  genus  ot  plants  in  tlie  Linnxan 
system.  Cl-tss.  PolycuklpMa.  Order,  Po- 
bfondria.    St.  J  Jm's  wort. 

2.  The  pi larmucopoeiul  name  of  the  per- 
forated or  common  St,  John's  wort,  called 
^SMofut^a  demonumt  and  andr%9<ttmtfn.  A^- 
pericitm  perfgHantm  of  Lihnac'iv  ;--^or;Att» 
trigyni$,  catUe  ancipitt^fotus  obhuia  peUuci- 
dopunaatis.  This  ind  genous  plant  was 
greatly  etiteemed  by  the  ancients,  inter- 
nally m  a  great  variety  of  dis<-a8et$,  and 
externally  as  an  anodjrne  and  discutient, 
but  is  nowverj  rarely  used.  T!;e  flowers 
were  formerly  used  in  our  pharmacopoeia, 
on  account  of  the  ^at  proportion  of  re- 
sinons  oiK  matter,  in  which  the  medical 
effic^y  of  th:ii  plant  ia  supposed  to  reside, 
but  ari^  now  omitted. 

HTnaicux  psapomATtrM.  The  sjste- 
0iatic  name  of  the  8t.  J<»lm'8  wort.  See 
.Syp^ncutHm 

Htpbricum  saxatilv.  Utfpericmdet.  Co- 
rn luueu  CcrU  Kgitima  cretica.  Bastard 
St.  Jo»*n'§  won  r«tc  seed^  are  s^id  to  be 
diuretic,  emmenagogue^    and   |A>W8rfiiUy 
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HmsiYi.  (From  m^,  in  excess,  and 
iviM,  to  evacuate.)  Medicines  which  purge 
excessively. 

Htpshuixsis.     See  HyperctUharaU, 

HrpsaiNos.     See  Ifypercatharnt. 

Hypf.ro a.  (From  t/^ng,  above,  and  wtc, 
OS.)     The  palate. 

HrPKRopHARTNGjBvs.  (From  wn^,  above 
and  <|Mt^t/>f,  he  phurynx.)  A  muscle 
named  from  its  situation  above  the  pha> 
rynx. 

Htpkrostosis.  (Fi'om  tmg,  upon,  and 
osiM»,  a  bone.    See  ExottotU. 

Htperoux.  (From  1/7^,  above,  and  «ov, 
the  roof,  or  palate.)  A  foramen  in  tUe  up* 
per  part  of  the  palate. 

Htpsrsarcoxa.  (From  i^,  in  excess, 
and  0'ee^o^,  flesh.)  Hypertarcoata^,  A  poly« 
pus  in  the  nose.  A  fleshy  excrescence.  A 
polypus. 

HTPxasARcosis.     See  Hypertarcoma, 

Htpxxodos.  (jysnf oJ'cc  :  from  i«ro,  under, 
and  «^/oc,  passing  out.)  A  flux  of  the 
belly. 

HTPiroBATSs.  (From  w?n»of,  sleep,  and 
iScuvtf,  to  g^.)  Hypnobatasig.  t3ne  who 
walks  in  his  »leep.     See  Oneirodynia, 

Htphoijooia.  (From  vnyoe,  sleep,  and 
Ao>^f.)  A  dissertation,  or  directions  for 
the  due  reg^iUation  of  sleeping  and  wa- 
king. 

HrpNOPo^ETica.  (From  t/^vof,  sleep, 
and  iroa»,  to  cause.)  Medicines  which 
procure  »leep.     Set*  Anodynes. 

Htpwoticb  (^Bypnotica,  sc.  medicamentOp 
vmartxeti  from  vjnof,  to  sleep.)  See 
^dnotfynes. 

HYPO^MA.  (From  uto,  under,  and 
0U/UUI,  blood ;  because  the  blood  is  under 
the  cornea.)  An  effusion  of  red  blood  into 
the  chambers  of  the  eye. 

Htpocarodes.  (From  v?rm  and  juc^op,  a 
cams )  UypocarothU.  One  who  labours 
under  a  low  degree  of  cams. 

IItpocatharsis.  (From  t/7«,  under, 
and  iutddu^«,  to  purge.)  It  is  when  a  me- 
dicine does  not  work  so  much  as  expected, 
or  but  vtry  little.  Or  a  slighl  purging, 
when  It  is  a  disorder. 

HrpocAUSTRCM.  (From  vira,  tub^  under, 
and  tuum^  to  burn.)  A  stove,  or  hot-house, 
or  any  such-like  contrivance  ;  or  place  to 
sweat  in,  (tr  to  preseive  plants  from  cold 
air. 

Htpocehghalkok.  (From  \mm  and  tu^x^oi^ 
an  aperity  of  the  fauces.  A  stridulous 
kind  of  afiperpy  of  the  fauces. 

llTTOCBxoMEiros.  (From  vsv,  under,  and 
Xm  to  pour.)  One  who  Ubours  under  a 
cataract. 

HTPOCHU)aosi8.  (From  i«re,  and  x^^ 
(Mtf-ic,  the  green  sicknej.**.)  A  light  degree 
of  chlorosis. 

HYPlKHONDRfVC  REGIONS,  (ife. 
giants  hypochondriaot  g  from  vim  under, 
aiid  xj^f^^ot,  a  cai'tdage.)  Hypochondria, 
The  spaces  in  the  abdomen  that  are  under 
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the  cartiUf^  of  the  spurioot  ribt  on  each 
tide  of  liie  epigastnum. 

HYPC)CrtONliRI\SIS.  Prom  wr*. 
^(^^Mxoc,  o.tr-  X  ho  i»  hipped.)  Bypnckon- 
driacM  morbm.  Ajftctio  f^p^chwdnaca. 
Patmo  hfpochonthiaca.  Th*-  hyp(»chon- 
driac  aUrciion.  Vapours,  spleen,  hue  A 
gennn  of  dtsra  e  in  the  cla^H  ryfuro*t*t  and 
order  atk/nanu^^  of  CuUen,  chat.4C^  erized 
by  dyspp-oa;  languor,  and  wait i  ofcne-r- 
gy  i  Kadnrss  ."uJ  ft* ar,  frum  uncertain  causes; 
with  a  mebncholic  te    perament 

The  state  of  mind  peculiar  \o  hypochon- 
dHac«  18  thus  describfd  by  Cuilen:— "A 
languor^  listlenes^s  or  want  of  ir»olution 
and  actiTity,  with  rrspfci  to  ail  under- 
takirgA  ;  a  difposition  to  seriousneM,  »ad- 
neis^  and  timidit>,  an  to  all  future  events, 
and  apprrhenstoh  nf  the  worst  or  most  un- 
happy  ^tHte  of  them  t  and,  therefore,  oflen 
Upon  sli)^ht  grounds,  an  appretiension  of 

rat  evil.  Such  persons  are  parttcuUr- 
attentive  to  the  state  of  their  own 
Kealtti,  to  every  the  smallest  change  of 
feeling  in  their  bodies  \  and  from,  any  un- 
tasual  sensation,  perhaps  of  the  sUghtett 
kind,  they  apprehend  great  danger,  and 
even  death  itself.  In  respect  to  these  feel* 
ing&  and  te^rs,  there  is  commonly  the  moat 
bMtinate  belief  and  persuasion."  He  adds, 
that  It  is  onl^  when  the  state  of  mind  jtist 
described  is  joined  with  indigestion,  m  ei- 
ther Aci,  somewhat  advanced  in  years*  of 
a  melancholic  temperament;  and'  a  firm 
and  r  gid  habit,  that  the  disease  takes  the 
name  of  Hopochondriacitm, 

The  seat  of  Uie  hvpochondriac  passion  it 
in  the  stomach  and  boweb ;  for  first  these 
pans  are  disordered,  then  the  others  suffer 
from  the  connection. 

The  causes  are^  sorrow,  fear>  or  exceat 
of  any  ot  the  passions  ;  too  long  continued 
Watching}  irregular  diet  Those  habitu- 
ally disposed  to  it,  (and  these  causes  have 
little  effect  in  other  constitutions,)  have 
generally  a  sallow  or  brown  complexion, 
and  a  down-cast  lotik ;  a  rigidity  of  the 
solid 8|  and*torpor  of  the  nervous  system. 
'^''hatever  may  occasion  nervous  disorders 
in  general,  may  be  the  cause  of  this  in 
particular. 

The  sigfns  of  this  colnplaint  are  to  various^ 
that  to  describe  them  is  to  describe  almost 
every  other  disease ;  but,  in  general,  there 
is  an  insurmountable  indolence,  d^ected 
spirits,  dread  of  death,  costiveness,  a  slow 
and  somewhat  difficult  inspiration,  fiatti*' 
lencies  in  the  piimx  V)«,  and  various  spas* 
modic  affections.  It  is  seldom  fiUal  \  but 
if  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  may 
bring  on  incurable  melancholy,  jaundice, 
madness,  or  v/rtigo,  pal>y,  and  apoplexy. 
On  disiections  of  hypochondriacal  per- 
^%  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  (par- 
S"™y  the  liver  and  tpleen)  are  usually 
S^22»^2«^raMy  enlarged.  In  some  few 
''***'^^^  Hluaiwi  and  a  tuig«M:etxse  of 


the  vessels   have  bfcen    obter^ed   m  the 
brain. 

HYPOCHONDRIUM.  (Prom  i«ro)  on* 
der,  »iid  x^^*  ^  cartilage.)  That  part  of 
the  boit)  u  hich  lies  under  the  cartilages 
of  the  spiiriouK  ribs. 

HfPOTHYMa.  ((Yom  vm^  and  ;^vft,  to 
pour;  because  the  ancienu  though'  that 
the  opacity  proceeded  from  something  tua- 
ning  under  the  chry^taline  humour.)  B^ 
pocJiysit,     A  cataract. 

Hrpocirns.  (From  wr»,  tinder,  and 
aiTPc,  the  ci*>tus.)  A  plant  calkd  by  Lin- 
iiKUA  Awmmm  hfp^cutit^  a  parasttjcal  plant* 
grow.ng  in  warm  chnutea,  from  the  roota 
of  thecistui.  The  juice*  w^tau  hfpoeUa* 
dKtf  IS  a  mild  astringent,  or  no  particular 
sm^ll  nor  flavt>ur.    It  is  seldom  u»ed. 

Htpoclkpticuii.  (From  vvv,  under* 
and  ixtBrT%  to  SfeaL)  A  chyroical  vessel 
for  separat  mg  liquors,  panicnlarly  the  es- 
sential oil  of  any  vegetable  from  the  water  t 
and  named  becauM*  it  steals,  as  it  were* 
the  water  from  the  oil. 

Hrrocomioif.  (Fjom  inrv,  onder^  and 
jtMXor,  the  cavity  above  the  upper  eye-lid.) 
The  cavity  under  the  lower  eye4id. 

Htpocomosh.  Co/kAosM,  but  in  a  leas 
degree. 

HrrocaAxnrv.  (From  mts,  under,  and 
a^MV,  the  skull.)  A  kind  of  abscess,  so 
called  because  situated  under  the  cranium* 
between  it  and  the  dura  mater 

HTTODiimn.  In  Rufus  Bphesius,  it  it 
the  extremity  of  the  fbre-part  of  the 
neck. 

HTTODxiuits.  (Prom  vsrt,  under,  and 
/)i^u«,the  skin.)  The  cuticle  under  the 
clitoris,  which  covers  it  like  a  prepuce^ 
The  clitoris. 

Utpodxms.  (Prom  mv*  under,  and 
JW,  to  bind.)  An  underswatbe,  or  ban- 
dage. 

HvroDxsinTs.  A  bandage  like  the  fbr>^ 
mer. 

liYPOGALA.  (Prom  mv,  under,  and 
>«A«,  miHL ;  because  it  ia  a  milk-like  effii-. 
sion,  under  the  coinea.)  A  collection  of 
white  humour,  like  mill,  in  the  chambers 
of  the  eye.  There  are  two  species  of  this 
disease:  the  one  takes  place,  it  is  said* 
from  a  deposition  of  the  milk,  as  is  some* 
times  observed  in  woniien  who  auckle ;  the 
other  from  a  depression  of  the  milky  cata* 
ract.  , 

HYPOGASTRIC  ARTBIUEa     See  HU 

HYPOGASTRIC  R£<»ON.  («««>  ^. 
pQSftutrica  f  from  vro,  under,  and  y^tt^ 
the  stomach.)  The  region  of  the  abdo* 
men  that  reaches  fiom  above  the  pubis  to 
within  three  finger^'  brradth  of  the  nafdL 

HYPOGA8TRIUM.  (From  ttw^  under^ 
>^>««^.  the  stomach.)  The  lover  te^ 
gion  of  the  part  of  the  belly. 

HTPoaASTXOCKLi.  (From  vmy^v^c^^ 
ttw  hypogutriuiD*  and  nukf,  a  tumour.) 
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A  tumour^  or  bemia,  in  tlje  hypofastric 
region. 

HrKM»LOB8iaL  (From  iwrft,  under,  iind 
yAiwv*,  ibe  tongue.)  The  under  part  of 
the  tongue,  wnicU  adheres  to  the  lower 
jaw 

Utpoglossvs,  (From  vtro,  under,  and 
>A*0>0>«,  the  tongue.)  A  ntrve  which  goes 
to  the  under  part  of  the  tongue. 

Htpoglottides.  (From  t/w,  under,  and 
>aW7«,  the  tongue.)  They  are  a  kind  of 
medicine  to  be  held  under  the  tongue  until 
tJiey  are  dissolved. 

HTPooLims.  (From  wjro,  under,  and 
yhMTOf,  the  nates.)  It  is  the  fleshy  part 
under  the  nates  tiiwards  the  thigh.  Some 
«hy  it  is  the  flexure  of  the  coxa,  under  the 
nates. 

Htpomia.  (From  v^Of  under,  and  «ftoc» 
shoulder.  In  Galenas  Exegesis  it  is  the 
part  subjacent  to  the  shouliler. 

Htponumos.  (From  v««^/uk,  a  phage* 
denic  ulcer.)  A  subterraneous  pUce.  A 
deep  ph;igedenic  ulcer. 

Htpopkbivx.  (From  i/9ro»  under,  and 
mrc,  ihe  foot.)  A  catiplasm  for  the  sole 
of  ihr  ihiii. 

Utpophoea.  (From  vro^i^/iuu,  to  be 
carried  or  conveyed  underneath.)  A  deep 
iatulous  ulcer. 

HTPopBTHALMioir*  (From  tfin,  under, 
and  o^dtfA^of,  I  he  eye.)  The  part  under 
the  t  ye  wiiich  is  subject  to  swell  in  a  ca- 
chexy, or  dropsy. 

Htpophtsis,  (From  i/«v,  under,  and 
^wa»,  to  produce.)  A  disease  ot  the  eye- 
lijds,  when  the  hairs  grow  so  mucli  as  to  iiv 
ntate  und  offVnd  the  pupil. 

HYPOPIUM.  (From  w,  under,  and 
wvey,  pus;  because  the  pus  is  under  the 
cornea.)  HypepgouL  Pyomt,  ^btcetrut 
ocuU,  An  accumulation  of  a  glutinous 
yellow  fluid,  like  pus»  which  takes  place 
m  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour»  and  frequently  also  in  the  poste* 
rior  one,  m  consequt  nee  of  severe,  acute 
ophthalmy,  particularly  the  internal  spe- 
cies. 

This  viscid  matter  of  the  hypopium  is 
commonly  called  pus ;  but  Scarpa  con- 
tends that  it  is  only  coagulating  Ijrmph. 
The  symptoms  portending  an  e^Etravasatioa 
of  cfiaguLble  lymph  in  the  eye,  or  an  hy- 
popium, are  the  same  as  those  which  occur 
m  tlie  highest  stage  of  violent  acute  oph- 
tfaalmy,  vix.  prodigious  *tums^action  of  the 
eye-lids ;  the  same  swelling  and  redness  as 
in  cbemosisi  burning  heat  and  pain  in  tbe 

Se;  pains  in  the  eye-brow  and  nape  of 
e  neck  {  fever,  realessnests,  aversion  to 
the  faintest  Uglit,  and  a  contracted  state 
of  the  pupiL 

HTKMumov.  (From  mv,  under,  and 
f  jv,  the  nose.)  .  A  name  lor  the  parts  of  the 
vpper  lip  below  the  nostrils. 

Htpusaxca.     (From   wro,   under,    aad 


In  Dr.  Cul1en*s  Nosology,  it  is  synonymous 
with  Pkytcoma. 

Htpobpadijkos.  (From  c«ro,  under,  and 
o^reui,  ti)  dr^w.)  The  urethra  terminating 
under  the  glans. 

HTP08PATHISH17S.  (From  usro,  under,  and 
nmAn^  a  spaiula.)  The  name  of  an  opt  ni« 
tion  formerly  used  in  surgery,  for  removinr 
defluxions  in  tbf  eyes.  It  was  thus  named 
from  the  instrument  with  which  it  was  per^ 
formed. 

Htposphagma.  (Prom  trtta^  under,  and 
r^«,  to  kill.)  ^pOMphagma.  An  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  tunica  adnata 
of  tlie  eye,  from  external  injury. 

Htposplsnia.  (From  wro,  under,  and 
^irxjiir,  the  spleen.)  A  small  tumour  of  the 
spleen. 

Htpobtaphtlx.  (From  ■  w^w,  and  o-*^«aj», 
the  uvula.)     Relaxation  of  the  uvtila. 

Htpostasis.  (From  v^i^fju,  to  sub* 
side.)  A  sediment,  as  the  sediment  in 
urine. 

Htpotbsmak.  (From  v^ro,  under,  and 
Bmt^^  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  A  muscle 
which  runs  on  the  inside  of  the  hand.  Also 
that  part  of  the  hand  which  is  opposite 
to  the  palm. 

HYPOTHESIS  A  system  of  general 
rules,  founded  partly  on  foct  and  purthr  on 
conjecture.  A  theoiy  explains  eve  ry  fact : 
an  hypothesis  explains  ohiy  a  certain  num- 
ber of  facts,  leavmg  some  unaccounted  for, 
and  others  in  opposition  to  it. 

Utpothbtoh.  (From  v«v,  under,  and 
vAafAiy  to  put.)  A  suppository,  or  medi- 
cine introduced  into  tne  rectum,  to  pro- 
cure stools. 

Htpoxtlon.  (From  viro,  and  |i/XMr,  wood.) 
A  species  of  clivaria,  which  grows  tmder 
old  wood. 

Htposoxa.  (From  vsre,  and  Imrv/As,  to 
bind  round.)    The  diaphragm. 

Htpsiolossus.  (From  iih|4Xof«^tf,  tbe 
hypsiloid  bone,  and  ykmca*,  the  tongue.) 
A  muscle  named  from  iu  origin  in  the  os 
hyoides,  and  its  insertion  in  the  tongue. 

Htpsiloidxs.  a  name  of  the  O9  J9^- 
mde*  i  also  of  the  Banoglo$iU9  tmuck.   See 

By0gl99tUM, 

Htptiabjios.  (From  vsr?^^*,  to  lie  with 
the  face  upwards.)  A  supine  decubiture, 
or  a  nausea,  with  inclination  to  vomit 

Htpitlcs.  (From  vfre,  under,  and  «x«, 
a  cicatrix.)  An  tdcer  which  lies  under  a 
cicatrix. 

^fiop.    See  ^fput, 

OfMop^  Udge,    See  GratUU. 

Uissonrxs.  fFrom  v#««(rtf,  hyssop.) 
Wine  impregnated  with  hyssop. 

HTSSOPUS.  (vM'«TK:fh>ro^«^,Heb.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
linnaean  system.  Class,  Di^fnaimu  Or- 
der, Gifmno^enma.    Hyssop. 

2  The  pharmacopotial  name  of  the  com- 
mon hyssop.     My990pii9  ^ficauUu  of  Lin- 
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This  exotic  pUnt  it  esteemed  as  an  aroma- 
tic and  stimulant,  but  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a  pectoral,  -ind  has  long  been  thot.g^t 
useful  in  humoral  asthmas,  coughs»  and 
catarrhal  affections  ;  for  this  purpose,  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  sweetened  wiih 
honey,  or  sug^ar,  is  recommended  to  be 
drank  as  tea. 

Hrssopus  CAPiTATA.    Wild  thyme. 

Htssopus  oFFiciXAUs,  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  hyssop-     S?e  Hyt' 

89pUi. 

Htstbba.  (From  vn^,  behind  ;  so  call- 
ed becuuse  it  is  placed  behind  the  other 
parta.)    The  uterus,  or  womb. 

HYSTERALGIA.  (From  i/nj*,  the 
womb, aMd«tA>«c,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  womb. 

HYSTERIA.  (From  t/pija,  the  womb, 
from  which  the  disease  was  supposed  to 
arise.)  Patsio  hyUerica.  Hysterics.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  places  this  disease  in  the  class  neurones, 
and  order  apatrm.    There  are  four  species  : 

1.  Hyttsria  cfdorotica,  from  a  retention 
of  the  menses. 

2.  Hyteria  d  leucorrhaa,  from  a  fluor 
albus. 

3.  Bytttria  d  tnenorrhag'ia,  from  an  im- 
moderate flow  of  the  menses. 

4.  Hytteria  Hbidinosa,  from  sensual  de- 
sires. 

The  complaint  appears  under  stjch  va- 
rious shapes,  imitates  so  many  other  dis- 
eases, and  is  attended  with  such  a  variety 
of  symptoms,  which  denote  the  animal  and 
vital  functions  to  be  considerably  disor- 
dered, tliat  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  just 
character  or  definition  of  it ;  and  it  is  only 
by  taking  an  assemblage  of  all  its  appear- 
ances, that  we  can  convey  a  proper  idea 
of  it  to  others. 

The  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms,  or 
fits.  These  are  sometimes  preceded  bv 
dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety  of  mind,  ef- 
fusion of  tears,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  palpitations 
at  the  heart  j  but  it  mort  usually  happens, 
that  a  pain  is  felt  on  the  left  side,  about 
the  flexure  of  the  colon,  with  a  sense  of 
distention  advancing  upwards,  till  it  gets 
into  the  stomach,  and  removing  from  thence 
into  the  throat,  it  occasions,  by  its  pres- 
sure, a  sensation  as  if  a  ball  was  lodged 
there,  which  by  authors  has  been  caUed 
globus  hftteriau.  The  disease  having  ar- 
rived at  this  height,  the  patient  appears  to 
be  threatened  with  suflfocation,  becomes 
fiunt,  and  is  afTected  with  stupor  and  In- 
sensibility; whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
trunk  of  the  body  is  turned  to  and  fro,  the 
Bmbs  are  variously  agitated,  wild  and  irre- 

Klar  actions  take  pUce  in  alternate  fits  of 
ighter,  crying,  and  screaming;  incohe- 
rent  expressions  are  uttered,  a  temporary 
delirium  prevails,  and  a  frothy  saliva  m 
discharged  from  the  mouth.  The  Hpa^ms 
at  length  abating,  a  quantity  of  wind  is 
bvMUated  upwaidsy  with  frequent  sighing 


and  sobbing,  and  the  woman  vecovert  the 
exercise  of  sense  and  motion  without  any 
recollection  of  what  has  taken  place  diiiiing 
the  fit,  feeling,  however,  a  severe  pain  in 
her  head,  and  a  soreness  over  her  whole 
body. 

In  some  cases,  there  is  little  or  no  con- 
yul\ive  motion,  and  the  pernon  lays  seem- 
iijfjly  in  a  state  o*  profound  sleep,  without 
either  sense  or  motion. 

Hiccup  is  a  sjrmptom  which  likewise 
attends,  in  some  instances,  on  hysteria; 
and  now  and  then  it  happens,  that  a  fit 
of  hysteria  .  consists  of  this  alone^  In 
some  cases  of  this  nature,  it^  lias  been 
known  to  continue  for  two  or  three  days, 
during  which,  it  frequently  seems  as  if'^it 
would  suffocate  the  patient,  and  proceeds, 
gradually  weakening  her,  till  it  either  ^oes 
off,  or  else  occasions  death  by  suffocation ; 
but  this  bst  is  extremely  rare.  Besides 
hiccup,  other  slight  spasmodic  affections 
sometimes  wholly  form  a  fit  of  hysteria, 
which  perhaps  continue  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  either  go  off  of  themselves,  or  are 
removed  by  the  aid  of  medicine. 

In  some  cases,  the  paiient  is  attacked 
with  violent  pains  in  the  back,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  and 
at  length  become  fixed  upon  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  beuig  evident  lyr  of  a  spasmo- 
dic nature,  and  often  prevailing  in  so  high 
a  degree  as  to  cause  clammy  sweats,  a 
pale  cadaverous  look,  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  a  pulse  hardly  perceptible. 

Hysteric  affections  occur  more  firequent- 
ly  in  the  single  state  of  life  than  in  the  mar- 
ried ;  and  that  most  usually  between  the 
age  of  puberty  and  that  ot  thirtv-five 
years ;  and  they  make  their  attack  oftener 
about  the  period  of  menstruation  than  at 
any  other. 

They  are  readily  excited  in  those  who 
are  subject  to  them,  by  passions  of  tlie 
mind,  and  bv  every  considerable  emotion, 
especially  when  brought  on  by  surprise; 
hence  sudden  joy,  grief,  fear,  &c  are 
very  apt  to  occasion  them.  They  have 
also  been  known  to  arise  from  imitation 
and  sympathy. 

Women  of  a  delicate  babit,  and  whose 
nervous  system  is  extremely  sensible,  are 
tliose  who  are  moat  subject  to  hysteric 
affections;  and  the  habit  which  predis- 
poses to  their  attacks  is  acquired  by  in- 
activity and  a  sedentary  Ufi^,  grieC  *nzi* 
etj  of  mind,  a  suppression  or  obstruction 
of  the  menstrual  flux,  excessive  evacu*. 
tions,  and  a  constant  use  of  a  low  diet,  or 
of  crude  unwholesome  fbod. 

Hystena  differs  from  hypochondriasis  in 
the  following  particuUrs,  and,  by  paying 
attention  to  tliem,  may.  always  readily  be 
distinguished  from  it.  Hysteria  attacks 
the  sanguine  and. plethoric;  comes  on  soon 
afler  tht  age  of  puberty;  makes  its  onset 
suddenly  ami  viokntly,  so  as  to  depm«  tfas 
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{patient  of  tU  lense  and  voluntary  motion ;  HnnmiA  uBiDiirogA.  Nymphomania, 
18  accompanied  with  the  sensation  of  a  or  female  libidinous  propensit) .  See  B^ 
ball  rising  upwards  in  the  throai,  so  as  to    teria. 


threaten  suffocation;  is  attended  usually 
with  much  spasmodic  affection;  is  more 
apt  to  terminate  in  epilepsy  than  in  any 
other  diseifcse  ;  and,  on  dissection,  its  mor- 
bid appearances- are  confined  principally  to 
tha  uterus  i>nd  6vsria. 

The  reverse  happens  in  hypochundriHSts. 
It  attach*  the  melancholic ;  seldom  occurs 
till  after  the  age  of  ihirty.five  ;  comes  on 
gradually ;  is  a  tedious  disease,  and  diffi- 
cult to  cure ;  ezc-rts  its  pernicious  effects 
on  the  membranous  canal  of  the  intestines, 
as  well  by  j>pasms  as, wind;  b  more  apt  «o 
terminate  in  melancholy,  or  a  low  fever, 
than  in  any  other  diseaiie  ;  and,  on  dissec- 
tion, exhibits  its  morbid  effects  principallv 
on  the  Liver,  spleen,  and  pancreast  which 
are  otten  found  in  a  hard,  schirrhous,  or 
cornipted  state. 

Another  very  material  difference  might 
be  pointed  out  betwixt  these  two  diseases, 
which  is,  that  hysteria  is  much  relieved  by 
advancing  in  age,  whereas  hypochondriaais 
usually  becomes  aggravated. 

The  two  diseases  have  often  been  con- 
founded together;  but,  from  considering 
the  foregoing  circumstances,it  appears  that 
a  proper  line  of  diatmction  should  be  drawn 
between  them. 

The  hysteric  passion  likewise  differs 
from  a  syncope,  as  in  this  there  is  an  entire 


Htstbbia  a  HKvoamaaaiA.  Hysterica 
from  profuse  menses.    See  Hyteria. 

HrrrzBiALoxs.  (Prom  vri^«,  the  womb, 
and  «cxy«c»  pain.)  An  epithet  tSsr  any  thing 
that  excites  pain  in  the  uterus.  Hippocraiea 
applies  this  word  to  vinegar;  and  others 
signify  by  it  the  pains  wh&h  resemble  la- 
bour-pains, generally  called  fal$e  paint. 

HYSTBRITIS  (From  vn^  the  womb.) 
Metritu,  Inflammation  of  the  womb.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexUt^  and 
order  phiegm(m4t^  of  CuUen  ;  characterized 
by  pyrexia,  heat,  tenaion,  tumour,  and  pain 
in  tlie  region  of  the  womb ;  pain  in  the  os 
uieri  when  touched,  and  vomiting. 

In  naiural  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
laborious  sort,  many  causes  of  injurv  to 
the  uterus,  and  the  peritonaeum  which 
covers  it,  wHl  be  applied.  The  long  con- 
tinued action  pf  the  uterus  on  the  body  of 
the  child,  tind  ihe  great  pressure  nuide  by 
iu  head  on  the  soft  parts,  \v  ill  farther  add 
to  the  ctuince  of  injury.  Besides  these, 
an  impi*oper  appbcation  of  instruments,  or 
an  ofBciousness  of  the  midwife  in  hurrying 
the  labour,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
violence.  To  these  causes  may  be  added 
expostire  to  cold,  by  taking  the  woman  too 
early  out  of  bed  after  delivery,  and  thereby 
thr>wing  the  circulating  fluids  upon  the 
internal  parts,  putting  a  stop  to  thip  secre- 


cessation  of  the  pulse,  a  contracted  face,    tion  of  milk,  or  occasioning  a  suppresjiion  of 
and  a  ghastly  countenance ;  whereas,  in  the    the  I  .chia. 


uterine  disorder,  there  is  often  sometlung 
of  a  colour,  and  ihe  face  is  more  expsind- 
ed  ;  there  is  likewise  a  pulse,  though  lan- 
guid ;  and  thiH  state  may  continue  two  or 
three  days,  which  never  happens  in  a  syn- 
cope. 

It  also  differs  from  apoplexy,  in  which 
the  abolition  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion 
is  attended  with  a  sort  of  snoring*  g^eat 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  quick  piilse  ; 


An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  some- 
times perfectly  distinct,  but  is  mnre  fre- 
quent ly  communicated  to  the  peritoneum. 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaria ;  and  having 
once  begun,  the  naiur<il  functions  of  the  or- 
gan become  much  disturbed,  which  g^atly 
adds  to  the  disease. 

It  is  ofiener  met  with  in  women  of  a  ro* 
bust  and  plethoric  habit  than  'in  those  of 
lax  fibres  and  a  delicate  constitution,  par- 


which  do  not  take  place  in  hysterx  cases,  ticularly  where  they  have  indulged  freely 

U  differs  from  epilepsy,   in  thu'  this  b  in  food  of  a  heating  nature,  and  in  a  use 

supposed  to  arise  in  consequence  ot  a  din-  of  spirituous  liquors.    U  nevt-r  prevails  aa 

tention  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain ;  wher<as,  an  epidemic,  like  puerperal  fever,  f*  tr  which 

in  hysteria,  the  spasmodic  and  convulsive  it  has  probably  often  been  mistaken ;  and 

motions  arise  from  a  turgescence  of  blood  to  this  we  may,  with  some  reason,  ascribe 


in  the  utertis,or  in  other  parta  of  the  geni 
lal  system. 

However  dreadful  and  aUrming  an  hys- 
teric fit  may  appear,  still  it  is  seldom  ac- 
companied with  danger,  and  the  disease 


the  difference  m  tlie  mode  of  treating 
the  disease,  which  has  taken  pb^ce  among 
physic. una. 

An  inflammation  of  the  uterus  shews  it* 
selt  usually  about  tlie  second  or  third  day 


never  terminates  fatJIly,  unless  it  changes    after  delivery,  wiih  a  painful  sensation  at 
into  epilepsy,  or  that  the  patient  is  in  a   the  b<)>tom  of  the  belly,  which  gradually 


very  weak  reduced  sute. 

Utstbria  CBKOBonca.  Hysterics  from 
obstructed  menses.    Sec  Hyttaia, 

HTSTxaiA  pEBBicosa.  A  tertian  fever, 
with  spasms  and  c  >nvu!sions. 

UvsTiaiA  A  LBucoBHHj&a.  HysteflcA  firooi 
9liorjabu8,  Qee  ifyfferia. 


increases  in  violence,  without  any  kind  of 
iniermission.  On  examining  externally,  the 
uterus  appears  much  increased  n  i»ize,  is 
hard  to  the  feel  ,and,  on  making  a  pressure 
upon  it,  the  patient  experiences  great  sore- 
ness and  pain. 
Soon  inenrvdi  there  QBiuct  Ml  iiicxeaae 
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in  beat  <iver  tiKe  wtiole  of  the  hoAy,  with 
ptann  in  the  head  and  back^  extendio^  into 
the  groinii,  rigiin»  conMidrrubie  thu^t, 
nmf»a,  luid  vumiiinf^.  The  tongue  it 
white  and  dry,  the  tecreuon  of  mdk  it 
usiLdiy  much  interrupted,  the  iochial  dis> 
charge  it  grcAtly  diminished,  the  urine  ia 
high<«oloim*fl  aiid  icanty,  and  if  the  in- 
dammation  i«  extended  to  the  bladder,  is 
then  so  totally  obstructed  as  to  render  the 
use  of  a  catheter  nccesfeaiy  i  the  body  is 
coetire,  and  the  pulse  is  hard,  full,  and  h^ 
quent. 

These  are  the  symptoms  which  usually 
present  themselvea,  when  the  inflammation 
does  not  run  Tery  high,  and  is  perfectly 
distinct ;  but  when  it  is  so  extensive  as  to 
affect  the  peritonaeum,  those  of  irritation 
then  generally  succeed,  and  ikkni  destroy 
the  patient. 

Uter.ne  inflammation  is  always  attended 
with  much  danger,  particularlv  where  the 
symptoms  have  ran  high,  and  the  proper 
means  tor  removing  them  hate  not  been 
timely  adopted.  In  such  casrs,  it  may 
termin..te  either  in  suppuration,  scirrhus, 
or  gangrene. 

Frequent  rigort,  succeeded  by  flushings 
of  the  face,  quickness  and  wx  Jlucss  of  the 
pulne,  great  deprrssion  itrength,  delt- 
rium,  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  pain  and 
soreness  in  the  region  of  the  abdomtn,  de- 
note a  fatal  termination :  on  thf  contrary, 
the  ensuing  of  a  gentle  diarrhoea,  the  Io- 
chial discharge  returning  in  due  quantity 
and  quality,  the  secretion  of  milk  recom- 
mencing, and  the  uterus  becoming  gradu- 
ally suner  and  less  tender  to  the  touch, 
with  an  abatement  of  heat  and  thirst,  prog- 
nosticate a  favourable  issue. 

When  shiverinf^  attack  the  patient,  aflter 
several  days  continunnce  of  the  symptoms 
but  little  relief  can  be  affordi^  by  medi. 
cine,  the  eyeiit  being  generHlly  fiitat.  In 
this  ca«e,  die  woman  emaciates  and  lo^ 
her  strength,  b(*C(»me8  hecic,  and  sinks 
under  coUkquativr  sweating,  or  purging. 

Upon  openmg  the  bodies  of  women  who 
have  died  of  this  disease,  and  here  it  ex- 
isted in  a  Simple  state,  little  or  no  extra- 
vasated  fluid  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  ^  In  some  in* 
stances,  the  peritonscal  surfaces  have  bv^n 
diioovered  £ree  from  the  diaeuc;  whilst 


HTS 

in  otfaera,  tlHt  portion  which  eoiFcrs  Uie 
uterus  and  posterior  purt  ol  the  bladder 
has  been  found  partially  i  .flamed.  The 
inflamnuition  has  been  obiicrved,  in  some 
eases  to  extend  to  the  ovana  and  Pallo. 
plan  tubes,  which,  when  cut  open,  ak  often 
loaded  with  blood.  The  uterus  itself  usu- 
ally appears  of  a  firm  substance,  but  is 
laiger  than  in  its  natural  sta  e,  and,  when 
cut  mto,  a  quantity  of  pus  is  often  found. 
Gangrene  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  met 
wiih. 

UY9TEROCELB,  (From  vs^«,  the 
womb,  and  kaM,  a  tumour.)  An  oemta 
of  the  womb.  This  is  occa^oned  by  vio- 
lent muaoular  efforts,  by  blows  on  the  ab- 
domen at  the  time  of  gestation,  and  also 
by  wounds  and  abscesses  ot  the  abdomen 
which  permit  the  uterus  lo  diUte  the  part 
Ruysch  relates  the  case  of  u  woman,  who, 
beooming  pregnant  after  an  ulcer  had  been 
healed  in  the^ lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  tumid  uerus  descended  into  a  diidLted 
sac  of  the  peritrnzum  in  thai  wejcened 
part,  till  ft  hung,  with  the  included  firius, 
at  her  ko^es.  Yet,  when  her  full  time 
Wma  couh:,  I  he  midwife  r^uced  \his  won- 
derhil  hemia,  and  in  a  natural  way  she  was 
aaiely  deiiveml  o*  a  son. 

HTSTsmocisTicvs.  (Prom  vr^  the 
womb,  and  xntt,  the  bUdder.)  A,)plied 
to  a  suppression  of  urine  from  the  pressure 
of  the  uterus  against  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der. 

Htstseov.  (Prom  vn^,  altrrwajxlss 
B(>  named  because  it  conies  immediately 
afier  the  foetus . )    The  placr-nta 

Htstbrofhtba.  (Prom  vn^,  the  womb, 
and  ^v«-«,  flatus.)  The  womo  di^itended 
wiih  air. 

HY8TKROPT09I8.  (Prom  i/ryt,  the 
womb,  uud  srwr?*,  lo  rail.)  A  bea;  mg  down 
of  the  w  mb. 

HY-sTEROTOMY.  (From  t/r«{*.  the 
won  lb,  an«l  tijufap  lo  cui.)  Sec  Catarian 
9pertuim. 

UYSTiilCIASIS.  (Fr)m  vt^,  a  hedge- 
hog, or  porcu  pint.)  A  di-ea&e  ■  Uu  naira, 
in  which  tiiey  siand  ciect,  lik  ,  porcupine 
quills  An  accouni  ot  tia^  rare  dise»se 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  PhUctophical  Traiu^ 
actUru,  No.  424. 

Htstricis  Lapis     S      Befor  pvrwmtiu 

UYSTRITIS.    BeeMjfmaitH. 
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IBEUIS.  (So  named  from  Ib^rU,  the  place 
of  its  natural  growth.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  TeiraAfnamiu.    Order,  Stitcuhsa. 

2.  The  pharmacopfleial  name  of  the  plant 
which  i»  also  called  CartHmantica,  The  Le- 
pUium  iberu  of  Linnzus.  Sciatica  cresses. 
It  possesses  a  warro«  penetrating,  pungent 
taste,  like  unto  other  cresses,  and  is  re* 
commended  as  an  antiscorbutic,  antiseptic, 
and  stomachic. 

Ibikacb.    Bee  G-uaiacum, 

Ibirsvic.  a  wild  species  of  liquorice 
found  in  Brasil. 

Ibira  PATAifflA.   Logwood. 

Ibis.  I/Sic  was  a  bird  much  like  our  king, 
fisher,  taken  notice  of  by  the  Egyptians, 
because,  when  It  was  sick,  it  used  to 
inject  with  its  long  bill  the  water  of  the 
Nde  into  its  Aindanrient,  whence  Langius, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  says  they  learned  the  use  of 
clysters. 

Ibisgus.  (From  4^,  the  stork,  who  was 
said  to  chew  it,  and  inject  it  as  a  clyster.) 
Marshmallow. 

Ibituva.  (From  iCtrxoc,  the  mallow,  and 
^Qf,  glue ;  so  named  from  its  having  a  gla- 
Unous  leaf,  like  the  mallow.)  The  soap- 
tree,  or  Saponaria  Arbor* 

ICE.  Glad:  Water  made  solid  by  the 
Application  of  cold.  It  is  frequently  applied 
by  surjg^ns  to  resolve  extonal  inflamma- 
to^  diseases. 

ICHOR.  (l;t«s)  ^  ^in*  aqueous,  and 
acrid  discharge. 

ICTHTA.  (j^^vtdLf  a  fi>h-hook ;  firom  <;t^(, 
%  fish.)  f  he  skin  of  the  Squatinot  or  monk- 
fish  :  also  the  name  of  an  instrument  like  a 
fish-hook,  for  extracting  tlie  fcetus. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA.  (From  t^^ui,  a  fish, 
and  aoxXA,  glue  )  CoUa  pitcium.  Isinglass. 
Fish-glue.  A  substance,  partly  gelatinous, 
and  partly  lymphatic,  which  is  prepared  by 
rolling  up  the  air-bUdder  of  the  Accipenter 
strurio  of  Linnaeus,  and  several  other  fishes, 
and  drying  it  in  the  air,  after  it  has  been 
twisted  into  the  form  of  a  shon  cord,  as 
we  receive  it.  It  affords  a  viscid  jelly  by 
ebullition  in  water,  which  is  used  in  medi- 
cine as^  an  emollient  in  disorders  of  the 
throat,  intestines,  &c. 

ICHTHYOSIS.  (From  ixBv<i,  the  scale 
of  a  fish ;  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
scales  to  those  of  a  fish.)  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease of  the  second  order  of  Dr.  WilUn's 
diseases  of  the  skin.  The  characteristic  of 
ichthyosis  is  a  permanently  harsh,  dry, 
scaly,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  homy 
texture  of  the  integumenU  of  the  body, 
unconnected  with  internal  disorder.  Psori- 
asis and  Lepra  differ  from  this  afi^tion,  in 


being  but  partially  diffused,  and  In  having 
deciduous  scales.  The  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  scales  in  ttcthyosis  are 
peculiar.  Above  and  below  the  t.lecranon 
on  tlie  am,  says  Dr.  Willan,  and  in  t.  simi- 
lar situation  with  respect  to  the  petella  on 
the  thigh  and  leg  they  are  smalt,  rounded, 
prominent,  or  papillary,  and  of  a  bUck  co- 
lour ;  son^e  of  the  scaly  papillx  have  a 
short  narrow  neck,  and  broad  irregular 
tops.  On  some  part  of  the  extremities, 
and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  scales 
are  flat  and  large,  often  placed  like  tiling, 
or  in  the  same  order  as  scales  on  the  back 
of  a  fish{  but,  in  a  few  cases,  they  have 
appeared  separate,  being  intersected  by 
whitish  furrows.  There  is  usually  in  this 
complaini  a  dryness  and  roughness  of  the 
soles  of  the  feet ;  sometimes  a  thickened 
and  brittle  state  of  the  skin  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  with  large  painfur  fissures,  and, 
on  the  face,  an  appearance  of  the  scurf 
rather  than  of  scales.  The  inner  part  of 
the  wrists,  the  bams,  the  inside  of  the' 
elbow,  the  furrow  along  the  spine,  the 
inner  and  upper  part  of  tne  thigh,  are  per- 
haps the  only  portions  of  the  ^in  always 
exempt  from  the  scaliness.  Patients  af- 
fected with  ichthyosis  are  occasionally 
much  harassed  with  inflamed  pustules,  or 
y^th  large  painful  boils  on  different  parts 
of  the  lK>dy :  it  is  also  remarkable,  that 
they  ne';er  seem  to  have  the  leapt  |>er8pi- 
ration  or  moisture  of  the  skin.  This  dis* 
ease  did  not,  in  any  case,  appear  to  Dr. 
Willan  to  have  been  transmitted  heredita- 
rily; nor  was  more  than  one  ch'dd  from  the 
same  parents  affected  with  it.  Dr.  WiUan 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  the  homy 
rigidity  of  the  integuments,  ic/i/Ajro«f«  cor* 
nea,  impeding  the  motion  of  the  musckh  or 
ioints.  It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  au- 
thors as  affecting  the  lips,  prepuce,  toes, 
fingers,  he,  and  sometimes  as  extending 
over  nearly  the  whole  b^^dy. 

IcTsaiTiA.  (From  icterut,  the  jaundice.) 
An  eruption  of  yellowish  spots.  Also  a 
yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin,  without 
fever. 

ICTERUS.  (Named  from  its  likeness 
to  the  plumage  of  the  golden  thrush,  of 
which  Pliny  relates,  that  if  a  Jaundiced 
person  looks  on  one,  the  bird  die»,  and 
the  patient  recovers.)  Morbu*  arcuatUM,  or 
arqwihu.  Awrigo.  Morbiut  regiu*.  Mw* 
btu  UteoU.  The  jaundice.  A  genus  of  db. 
ease  in  the  class  cachexim\  and  order  tm. 
petiginet,  of  Cullen ;  characterized  by  yel. 
lowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes  ;  faeces  white, 
and  urine  of  a  high  colour.  There  are  six 
species  :— 
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ICTERUS. 


1«  IcteruB  calculoiU9,  acute  ptin  in  the 
epiraitric  region,  increasing  atter  eating ; 
galHitones  pass  by  tools. 

3.  Icterus  tpasmodicu*,  without  pain,  af- 
ter spasmodic  diseases  and  passions  of  the 
mind.  '  • 

3.  Icterui  mucotw,  without  either  pain, 

Sall<stonts»  or  spasm,  and  relieved  by  the 
ischarge  of  tough  phlegm  by  stool. 

4.  Icterus  hepaticust  mm  an  induration 
in  .the  liver. 

5.  Icterus  gravidarum^  from  pregnancy 
and  dinappearing  after  delivery. 

6.  Icterus  infantum^  of  infants. 

It  takes  place  most  usually^  in  conse- 
quence of  an  interrupted  excretion  of  bile, 
from,  an  obstruction  in  the  ductus  commu- 
nis choledochus,  which  occasions  its  absorp- 
tion into  the  blood<^essels.  In  some  cases 
it  may,  however,  be  owing  to  a  redundant 
•ecretion  of  tlie  bile. 

The  causes  producing  the  first  of  these 
are,  the  pressure  of  biliary  calculi  in  the 
gall-bladder  and  its  ducts  {  spasmodic  con- 
atiictionof  the  ducts  themselves ;  and,  last^ 
ly,  the  pressure  made  by  tumours  situated 
in  adjacent  parts  ;  hence  jaundice  is  often 
an  attendant  symptom  on  a  scirrhosity  of 
the  liver,  pancreas,  &c.  and  frequently  like- 
wise on  pregnancy. 

Chrome  bilious  afiections  are  frequently 
^brought  on  by  drinking  finely,  but  more 
particularly  by  spirituous  liquors;  hence 
they  are  onen  to  be  observed  in  the  de- 
bauchee and  the  drinker  of  drams.  They 
are  likewise  frequent^  met  with  in  those 
who  lead  a  sedentary  Ufe,  and  who  indulge 
much  m  anxious  thouffhts. 

A  slight  degree  of  jaundice  oAen  pro- 
ceeds  from  the  redundant  secretion  of  the 
bile,  and  a  bilious  habit  is  therefore  consti- 
tutional to  some  people,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  those  who  reside  long  in  a  warm 
climate. 

By  attending  to  the  various  circum- 
stances and  symptoms  which  present  them- 
selves, we  shall  in  general  be  able  to  as- 
certain»  with  much  certainty,  the  real  nar 
ture  of  the  catise  which  has  given  rise  to 
disease. 

We  may  be  assured,  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  complaint,  and  \n  feeling 
the  liver  and  other  parti  externally,  whe- 
ther  or  not  it  arises  from  any  tumour  in 
this  visciis,  or  the  pancreas,  mesentery,  or 
omentum. 

Where  passions  of  the  mind  induce  the 
disease,  without  any  hardness  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver»  or  adjacent  parts,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  calculi  in  the 
faeces,  or -on  dissection  afler  death,  we  are 
naturally  induced  to  conclude  that  the  dis- 
order was  owing  to  a  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  biliary  ducts. 

Where  gall-stones  are  lodged  in  the 
ducts,  acute  lancmating  pains  will  be  ftlt 


in  the  region  of  the  parts,  which  vill  ceaie 
for  a  time,  and  then  return  again ;  great 
irritation  at  the  stomach  and  fKquent  vo- 
roitinf^  ^1  attend,  and  the  patient  will 
npenenee  an  aggravation  of  the  pain  after 
eating.  Such  calculi  are  of  various  sizes, 
ftom  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  are  voided  in  a  considerable  number, 
being,  like  the  gall,  of  a  yellowish,  brown-, 
ish,  or  gjreen  colour. 

The  jaundice  comea  on  with  langour« 
inactivity,  loathing  of  food,  flatulency, 
^dities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
costiveness.  As  it  advances  in  its  pro- 
gress, the  skin  and  eyes  become  tinged  of 
of  a  deep  vellow ;  there  is  a  bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth,  with  frequent  nausea  and  vo<* 
miting ;  the  urine  is  very  hieh  coloured ; 
the  stools  are  of  a  grey  or  clayey  appear- 
ance, and  a  dull  obtuse  pain  is  £dt  m  the 
right  hypochondriura,  wluch  is  much  ag- 
gravated by  pressure    with    the   fingers; 

Where  the  pain  is  veiy  acute,  the  pulse 
is  apt  to  become  hard  and  full,  and  othtf 
febrile  symptoms  to  attend. 

The  disease,  when  of  long  continuance^ 
and  proceeding  from  a  chronic  affectioh  of 
the  liver,  or  other  neighbouring  riscera,  is 
often  attended  with  anasarcous  swelUogs, 
and  sonaetimes  with  ascites. 
^  Where  jaundbe  is  recent,  and  is  occa- 
sioned by  concretions  obstructing  the  bi- 
liary ducts,  it  is  probable  that,  by  using 
proper  means,  we  may  be  able  to  efifect  a 
cure ;  but  where  it  is  brought  on  by  tu- 
mours of  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  has 
iuisen  in  consequence  of  other  diseases, 
attended  with  symptoms  of  obstructed 
viscera,  our  endeavours  will  most  likely 
not  be  crowned  with  success*  Ariaiug' 
during  a  state  of  presmancy,  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  it  will  cease  on  parturi- 
tion. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  thostf  who  die 
of  jaundice,  the  yellow  tin^  appears  to 
pervade  even  the  most  interior  part  of  the 
body  { it  is'  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  cartilages 
and  bones,  and  even  the  substancee  of  the 
brain  is  coloured  with  it.  A  diseased  state 
of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  or  adjacent  vis- 
cera, is  usually  to  be  met  with. 

The  Icterus  infantum^  or  yellow  gum,  is 
a  species  of  jaundice,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  affects  all  children  at,  or  soon  after, 
their  birth,  and  which  usually  continues  for 
some  days. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  meconium  impacted  in  the  in- 
testines, preventing  the  flow  of  bile  into 
them. 

The  effects  produced  by  it  are,  languor. 
Indolence,  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and 
a  tendency  to  sleep,  which  is  sometimes 
fatal,  where  the  child  is  prevented  from 
sucldng. 
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IcTSBVs  ALBtrs.  The  white  jtandiee. 
The  clilorosifl,  or  green-skkness,  is  some- 
times thus  called. 

IcTos.  A  stroke,  or  blow.  Hence  ictut 
toUtrntajifi  A  stroke  of  the  sun,  or  that 
affection  which  takes  place  from  too  great 
an  influence  of  the  sun's  heat  It  signifies 
also  the  pulsation  of  an  arteiy,  and  the 
sting  of  a  bee,  or  other  insect. 

Ibsus.  (From  i^  a  mountain  in  Phry- 
gia,  their  native  place.)  A  name  of  the 
pxony,  and  blackberry. 

loioci^siA.    See  ItHotyncrama, 

IDIOPATHIC.  (Moptuhicu*  /  from 
«J^c,  peculiar,  and  ^rotdof,  an  affection.)  A 
disease  which  does  not  depend  on  any 
other  disease,  in  which  respect  it  is  op- 
posed to  a  aymptomatic  disease,  which  is 
dependant  on  another. 

IDIOSYNCRASY.  (Idt^iynerana  i  from 
i/ioc,  peculiar  ^w,  with,  and  x^k,  a  tem* 
perament.)  A  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
in  which  a  person  is  affected  by  certain 
agents,  which,  if  applied  to  a  hundred 
other  persons,  would  produce  no  efiect . 
thus  some  people  cannot  see  a  finger  bleed 
without  fainting ;  and  thus  violent  inflam- 
mation is  itiduoKl  on  the  skin  of  some  per- 
sons by  substances  that  are  perfectly  inno- 
cent to  others. 

Idiotbofia.  (From  mTm,  peculiar,  and 
T^o,  to  turn.)  The  same  as  ItUo^yn- 
crawia, 

Igkatia  axaba.  The  systematic  name 
•f  the  plant  whieh  afibrds  St.  Ignatius's 
bean.    See  Faba  imUau 

IcvATii  PABA,    See  Faba  intUca, 

Ignathu**  bean.    See  Faba  Hidica, 

leiTis  cAiXDUS.  A  hot  fire :  so  some 
call  a  gpuigrene  :  also  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion, just  f3>out  to  degenerate  into  »  gan- 
grene. 

leiris  pBieiDUs.  A  cold  fire.  A  spha- 
eelus  hath  been  thuscalled,  because  the 
parts  that  are  so  affected  become  cold  as 
the  surrminding  air. 

lowis  PKBsiccs.  A  name  of  the  ery- 
sipelas, also  of  th6  tumour  called  a  car- 
buncle. 

IsKis  BOTS.  Fire  for  fusion.  It  is 
when  a  vessel  which  contains  some  matter 
Ibr  fusion  is  surrounded  with  live,  s.  e,  red 
hot  coals. 

leBissACEB.  A  name  of  eiysipelas,  and 
•f  a  species  of  Herpa, 

IsHis  SAPIBBTTUX.    Heat  of  horsc-dung. 

Ion  IS  siLVATicrs.  A  name  of  the  Im- 
peHgo. 

^mt  volagriut,  A  name  of  the  Impe^ 
tigo, 

leias  voLATicus.    See  SrytipeUu, 

Ikah  badis.  a  somewhat  oval,  oblong, 
compressed  root,  brought  ftom  China. 
It  is  extremelv  rare,  and  would  appear  to 
be  the  root  ot  the  enchis  tribe. 
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Ilatus.  a  name  in  Myrepsus  for  the 
burdock. 

Ilbcr.  By  thid  word,  Paracelsus  seeins 
to  mean  a  first  principle. 

luciDos.  In  the  Spagyric  language  it  is 
the  elementary  air. 

^  Ilxob  cBVBNTux.  Hippocratcs  describcs 
it  in  lib.  De  Intern.  Airect.  In  thb  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  the  scurvy,  the  breath 
it  fetid,  the  gums  recede  from  the  teeth, 
haemorrhages  of  the  nose  happen,  and 
sometimes  there  are  ulcers  in  the  legs,  but 
the  patient  can  mcore  about  his  business 
veiy  well. 

ILEUM.  (From  v^w,  to  turn  about; 
from  its  convolusions.)  liettm  rntettimatu 
The  last  portion  of  tne  small  intestines* 
about  fifteen  hands' .breadth  in  length, 
which  terminates  at  the  valve  of  the  cae- 
cum.   See  Inteftivet. 

ILEX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetmndria* 
Order,  Tetragyma, 

Ilbx  AauiFOLiuM.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  holly.    See  AqtdfoUum. 

luA.  (The  plural  of  He,  iixn.)  The 
flanks,  or  that  psirt  in  which  is  endmed  the 
small  intestines. 

lUAC  ARTERIES.  Arterut  iliacm. 
The  arteries  so.  called  are  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  near  the  last 
Inmbar  vertebra.  They  are  divided  into 
internal  and  exiemaL  The  internal  iHac, 
also  called  the  hypogattrie  artery,  is  distri- 
buted in  the  foetus  into  six,  and  in  thei 
adult  into  five  branches,  which  are  divided 
about  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  little  ilikc,  the 
gluteal,  the  ischiatic,  the  pudical,  and  the 
obturatory ;  and  in  the  foetus  the  umbilical. 
The  external  iHae  proceeds  out  of  the  pel- 
vis through  Poupart's  ligament,  to  form 
the  frmoral  artery. 

ILIAC  PASSION.  (EiAKX,  ixioc,  hamoc, 
is  described  as  a  kind  of  nervous  colic, 
whose  seat  is  the  ilium.)  Paeeio  iUaea, 
Fohubu.  Miserere  met.  Convoivulu9. 
Chordapntt.  T\frmentum,  A  violent  vo- 
mitinfT,  in  which  the  faecal  portion  of  the 
food  IS  voided  by  the  mouth.  See  Co- 
Hca, 

ILIAC  REGION.  The  side  of  the  by- 
pogastric  region,  just  above  the  hips. 

lUACUS  INTERNUS.  /fiaait  ofWins- 
low.  IBaco  trachanten  of  Dumas.  A 
thick,  broad,  and  radiated  muscle,  which 
is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ilium.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  inner  lip  of  the  ilium,  from  most  of 
the  hollow  part,  and  likewise  from  the  tdft 
of  that  bone,  between  its  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  and  the  acetabulum.  It 
joins  with  the  psoas  magnus,  where  it  be» 
gins  to  become  tendinous,  and  passing 
imder  the  ligament  urn  Fallopii,  is  in- 
serted in  common  with  that  muscle.    The 
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tendon  of  this  muscle  has  ber n  seen  dittinct 
from  that  of  the  psoas,  and,  in  some  sub- 
jects, it  has  been  found  divided  into  two 
portions.  The  iliacus  iniemus  serves  to 
assist  the  psoas  maj^ius  in  bending'  the 
thigh,  and  in  bringing  it  directly  for- 
warai. 

Iliad  UK.  Iliadus,  It  is  the  first  mat* 
ter  of  all  things,  consisting  of  mercury, 
salt,  and  sulphur.  These  are  Paracelsus  s 
three  principles.  His  i&adu$  is  also  a  mine- 
ral spirit,  which  is  contained  in  every  ele- 
ment, and  is  the  supposed  ciiuse  of  diseases. 

Il  I  ASTER.  Paracelsus  says  it  is  the  oc- 
cult virtue  of  nature,  whence  all  things 
have  their  increase. 

luireos.  (Ixiyvcc:  from  <xi>^,  a  vortex.) 
A  giddiness,  in  whicli  all  things  appear  to 
turn  round,  and  the  eyes  grow  dim. 

Iliscus.  Avicennna  says  it  is  madness 
caused  by  love. 

lUUM  OS.  (From  iiia,  the  small  in- 
testines  :  so  named  because  it  supports  the 
ilia.)  The  haunch-bone.  The  superior 
portion  of  the  os  innominatum,  which,  in 
the  fcetus,  is  a  distinct  bone.  See  Anomi- 
natum  m» 

Illkcebra.  (From  nxior,  to  turn }  be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  worms.)  Fer- 
micularis.  Piper  murale.  Sedum  minus. 
Wall-pepper.  Stone-crop.  The  plant 
thus  called  is  iheSedttm  acre  of  Linnaeus  } 
in  its  recent  state  it  is  extremely  acrid,  like 
the  hydropiper ;  hence,  if  taken  in  large 
doses,  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  primx  viae, 
proving  both  emetic  and  cathartic  ;  applied 
to  the  skin  as  a  cataplasm,  it  frequently 
produces  vesications  and  erosions.  Boer- 
have  therefore  imagines  that  its  internal 
employment  must  be  unsafe  ;  but  experi- 
ence has  discovered,  that  a  decoction  of 
this  plant  is  not  only  safe,  but  of  g^at 
efficacy  in  scorbutic  complaints.  For 
which  purpose,  a  handful  of  the  herb  is 
directed,  by  Below,  to  be  boiled  in  eight 
pints  of  beer,  till  they  are  rtduced  to  four, 
of  which  three  or  four  ounces  are  to  be 
taken  cveiy,  or  every  other,  morning. 
Milk  has  been  found  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose better  ihan  beer.  Not  only  ulcera 
simply  scorbutic,  but  those  of  a  scropliu- 
lous,  or  even  cancerous  •  tendency  have 
been  cured  by  the  use  of  this  plant  j  of 
which  Marquet  relates  several  instances. 
He  likewise  found  it  useful  as  an  external 
application  in  destroying  fungous  ftesh, 
and  in  promoting  a  discharge  in  gangrenes 
and  carbuncles.  Another  effect,|br  which 
this  plant  i»  esteemed,  is  that  of^ stopping 
intermittent  fevers. 

ILLICIUM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnzan  system. 

Uuciuv  AursATUM.  The  systematic 
name  of  tlie  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
called  the  star  aois^.  See  Amium  ttetlo' 
turn* 


ItLosTs.  (From  axoc,  the  eye.)  A  dis* 
tortlon  of  the  eyes. 

Illutawentuii.  An  ancient  iorm  of 
an  external  medicine,  like  the  Ceroma, 
with  whicli  the  limbs  of  wrestlers,  and 
others  delighting  in  like  exercises,  were 
rubbed,  especially  after  bathing;  an  ac- 
count of  which  may  be  met  wiUi  in  Bac- 
cius  de  Thermis. 

Illittatio.  (From  in,  upon,  and  lutum^ 
mud.)  mutation.  A  faiebmearing  any 
part  of  the  body  with  mud,  and  renewing 
It  as  it  grows  dry,  with  a  view  of  heating, 
dicing  and  discussing.  It  was  cineBy  done 
with  the  mud  found  at  the  bottom  of  mi* 
neral  springs. 

Illts.  (From  iaXoc,  the  eye.)  A  person 
who  squints,  or  with  distorted  eyes. 

U.Tfl.  (From  txu^,  mud.)  The  feces 
of  wine.  Also  an  epithet  for  sediment  in 
stools  which  resemble  fscces  of  wine; 
idso  the  sediment  in  urine,  when  it  resem- 
bles the  same. 

Imbbcillitas  ocuLORU3f.  Cclsus  spesks 
of  the  JsTyctolopia  by  this  nanae, 

Imbibttio.    (From  imbih;  to  receive  in- 
to.)   In  cbymistry  it  is  a  kin4^cohoba- 
tkMi,  when  the  liquor  ascends  ai&i  descends 
upon    a   solid   substance,  tiU  fcfo  fix 
therewith.  '  ■/ 

IstmBscTB.  A  term  g^ven  %Bartho- 
line,  and  some  other  anatomists,  to  the 
Subtcapulam  muscle,  because  it  was  hid- 
den, or,  as  it  were,  sunk. 

Impatiens.  (From  in,  not,  vaA  potior^ 
to  suffer;  because  its  leaves  recede  from 
the  hand  with  a  crackling  noise,  as  impa- 
tient of  the  toueh.)  A  species  of  persica- 
ria. 

IMPERATORIA.  (From  imprro,  to 
overcome ;  so  named  because,  its  leaves 
extend  and  overwhelm  the  lesser  herbs 
which  grow  near  it.)  L  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  systeoL 
Class,  PeHtandria.    Order,  Mwagyma. 

%  The  piiarmacopoeial  name  of  the  /m- 
peratoria  ottrtUhrum  of  Linnaeus.  MagtM* 
trantia.  Maiter-wort.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  imported  from  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees, notwithstanding  it  is  indigenous  to 
this  island:  they  have  a  fragrant  smell, 
and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste.  The  plan^ 
as  its  name  import^  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  of  singular  efficacy ;  and  its  ^reat 
success,  it  is  said,  caused  it  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  dtnttum  remedium. 
At  present  it  is  eonsidered  merely  as  an 
aromatic,  and  consequently  is  superseded 
b^  many  of  that  class  which  possess  supe- 
nor  qualities. 

Impebatoria  ostrutbiitx.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  raaster-woit.  See 
£nperatoria. 

IMPETIGINES.  (The  pltml  of  ia^ 
tigo  f  firom  impetOt  to  infest. )  An  order  in 
the  class  cachexite  of  CuUen,  the  genera  of 
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whicli  aie  characterized  by  cachexia,  de- 
forming the  external  parts  of  the  body  with 
tuonours,  eniptioiis,  &c. 

IMPETIGO.  This  affection,  as  de- 
scribed by  aathors,  b  a  disease  in  which 
several  red,  hard,  drv,  prurient  spots  arise 
in  the  face, and  neck,  and  sometimes  all 
over  the  body,  and  disappear  by  furfura- 
ceous  or  tender  scales. 

Impii.  hkrba.  (From  f'n,  not,  and  phu, 
good ;  because  it  ^ws  only  on  barren 
ground.)    A  name  given  to  cudweed, 

IitfPLicATSD.  Celsus,  Scribonius,  and 
some  others,  call  those  parts  of  physic  so, 
which  have  a  necessary  dependence  on  one 
another  r  but  the  term  has  been  more  signiii. 
cantly  applied,  by  Bellini,  lo  such  fevers, 
where  two  at  a  time  afflict  a  person,  either 
of  the  same  kind,  as  a  double  tertian ;  or 
of  different  kinds,  as  an  intermittent  ter- 
tian, and  a  quotidian,  called  a  Semittrtian, 

Imfluviux.  (From  itnpluo,  to  t-hower 
upon.)  The  shower-bath.  An  embro- 
cation. 

IMPREGNATION.  See  ConcepOm  uxid, 
Gefteralion. 

INANITIO.  (From  inanio,  to  empty.) 
Inanition.  Applied  to  the  body,  it  means 
evacuation  ;  applied  to  the  mind,  it  means 
a  defect  of  its  powers. 

IscANTATioir.  fncaniath,  Jncantameti' 
turn,  A  way  of  curing  diseases  by  charms, 
defended  by  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  and  some 
other  cbymical  enthusiasts. 

IncKNDnm.  (From  mcendot  to  bum.) 
A  burning  fever,  or  sometimes  any  boming 
heat. 

IxcsNsio.  The  same  as  Incendbtm, 
Also  «  hot  inflammatory  tumour. 

Ikceekiculvx.  (From  incemo^  to  sift.) 
A  strainer,  or  sieve.  In  anatomy,  it  is  a 
name  for  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  its 
office  as  a  strainer. 

Ikcids.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  Medi- 
cines were  formerly  so  called  which  con- 
sist of  pointed  and  sharp  particles,  as  acids, 
and  most  salts,  which  are  said  to  incide  or 
cut  the  phlegm,  when  they  break  it  so  as 
to  occasion  its  discharge. 

Ijfcn»SHTiA.  (From  incitUy  to  cut.)  ^U 
teranHa,  Medicines  supposed  to  cut  viscid 
humours. 

IirciirsiuTio.  (From  indnero,  to  reduce 
to  ashes.)  Incineration.  The  reducing  of 
any  thing  to  ashes  by  fire. 

IiTcisinrs  nrvEBioB.  See  Levator  labH 
inferiorit, 

brcisiTrs  ULTxaAus.  See  Levator  labH 
9Uperiort8  almque  nati, 

Imcisiws  Mssnrs.  See  Deprewor  labH 
oupetiori9  aUtque  nasi. 

iKcisoaivx.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  A 
table  whereon  a  patient  is  laid  for  an  ope- 
ration. 

iKciBoxnTx  loKAMEH^,  A  name  of  the 
foramen,  which  lies  behind  the  dentes  in- 
<ilw)rc8  of  the  apper  jaw. 


INCISORS.  {Denies  incitoret  g  from 
incido,  to  cut,  from  tlieir  use  in  cutting  the 
food.)  The  four  front  teeth  of  both  jaws 
are  so  called,  because  they  cut  the  food. 
See  Teeth. 

iNcoxnmirriA.  (From  in  and  contineo, 
to  contain  )  Inability  to  retain  the  natural 
evacuations. 

iNCBAssAirriA.        (From     incrtuao,     to 
make  thick.)    Medicines    thickening   tht , 
fluids.         t 

INCUBUS.  (From  incubo,  to  lie  upon ; 
because  the  patient  fancies  tliat  something 
lies  upon  his  chest)  See  J>fi^ht-mare,  and 
Oneirodynia 

INCUS.  (A  smith's  anvil,  from  incudo, 
to  smite  upon ;  so  named  from  its  likeness 
in  shape  to  an  anvil.)  The  largest  and 
sirongest  of  the  bdnes  of  the  ear  in  the 
tympanum.  It  is  divided  into  a  body  and 
two  crura.  Its  body  is  situated  anteriorly, 
is  rather  broad  and  thick,  and  has  two  emi- 
nences and  two  depressions,  both  covered 
with  cartilage,  and  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  ihe  head  of  the  malleus.  Its  shorter 
crus  extends  no  farther  than  the  cells  of 
the  mastoid  apophysis.  Its  longer  crus, 
together  wah.lhe  manubrium  of  the  malle- 
us, to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ligament, 
is  of  tlie  same  extent  as  the  shorter,  but  its 
extremity  is  curved  inwards,  to  receive  the 
OS  orbiciUare,  bv  the  intervention  of  which 
it  ts  united  wiifi  the  stapes. 

INDEX  (From  tmneo,  to  point  out ; 
because  it  b  ^nerally  used  for  such  pur- 
poses.)   The  fore-finger. 

Indian  arrow-root.    See  Maranta. 

Indian  crete.    See    ^aeturtium  indicum, 

bmiAK  BATBPLUM.  Tho^  fruit  of  the 
Dioepytus  lotus  of  Linnxus.  When  ripe 
it  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  very  nutri- 
tious. 

JmUan  leaf.    See  Caada  Kgnea. 

Indian  pink.    See  Spi^eUa, 

IKDLIN  RUBBER.  The  substance 
known  by  the  names  Indian  jrubber,  Eais- 
tic  ^m,  Cayenne  resin,  Cautchuc,  and  by 
the  French  Caoutchouc,  is  prepared  ttom 
the  juice  of  the  Siphonia  elaetica  r-foHii 
ternado  eileptieii  fntegerrinds  subtna  canie 
lottgepeHoUUis.  SuppL  plant.  The  man- 
ner of  obtaining  this  juice  is  by  making  in- 
cisions through  the  bark  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  of  tlie  tree,  from  which  the 
fluid  resin  issues  in  great  abundance,  ap- 
pearing of  a  mUky  whiteness  as  It  flows 
into  tlie  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  and 
into  which  it  is  conducted  by  means  of  a 
tube  or  leaf  fixed  in  the  incision,  and  sup- 
ported with  clay.  On  exposure  to'  the  air, 
this  milky  juice  gradually  inspissates  into  a 
S0ft,  reddish,  elastic  resin.  It  is  formed 
bj  the  Indians  in  South  America  into  va. 
nous  figures,  but  is  commonly  brought  to 
Europe  in  that  of  spear-shaped  bottles, 
which  are  said  to  be  formed  by  spreading 
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the  juice  of  the  Siphonia  oyer  a  proper    A  shirt.    Alio  the  nime  of  the  amnios^ 
d  of  city ;  as  soon  as  one  layer  is  dry,    from  its  covering  the  foetus  like  a  shirt. 


the  iu 
mould 


another  is  added,  until  the  bottle  be  of 
the  thickness  desired.  It  is  then  exposed  to 
a  thick  dense  smoke,  or  to  a  fire,  until  it 
bect^mes  so  dry  as  not  th  stick  to  the  fin- 
gers, when,  by  means  of  certain  instru- 
ments of  iron,  or  wood,  it  is  ornamented 
on  the  outside  with  various  figures.  This 
being*  done,  it  remains  only  to  pick  out  the 
mould,  which  is  easily  effectedjf>y  softening 
it  with  water.  Indian  rubber  may  be  sub- 
jected  to  the  action  of  some  of  the  most 
poweHul  menstrua,  without  suffering  the 
least  change,  while  its  pliability  and  elas- 
ticity are  eminently  peculiar  to  itself.  Its 
proper  menstruum  b  known  to  some  per- 
sons in  England,  who  keep  it  a  profound 
secret,  and  prepare  the  gum  into  beautiful 
catheters,  bougies,  syringes,  pessaries.  Sec. 
Indkw  Toheat,  See  ZeamayM, 
IjTDiA.f  A  RADIX.    Ipecacuantu. 

tlTDICA   CAMOTXS.      PotatoCS. 

INDICANS.  IndicanU  The  proximate 
cause  of  a  disease,  or  that  from  which  the 
indication  is  drawn. 

IsDicATixo  DATS,  arc  the  same  as  criti- 
eal  days. 

INDICATION.  {Indicatio,  from  in- 
tUco^  to  shew.)  An  indication  is  that  which 
demonstrates  in  a  disease  what  ougiit  to 
be  done.  It  is  three-fold  i  preservation, 
which  preserves  health;  curative,  which 
•xpels  a  present  disease ;  and  vital,  which 
respects  the  powers  and  reasons  of  diet. 
The  scope  from  which  indications  are 
taken,  or  determined,  is  comprehended  in 
this  distich  s 

— -ir*,  mtat^  regio^  camplexio,  virtut^ 

Mo8  et  sympuma^  repleth,  tempm  ei 
ruiu. 

INDICATOR.  (From  tndSico,  to  point; 
so  named  from  its  office  of  extending  the 
index,  or  fore-finger)  Exteruor  indicts 
of  Cowper.  Extensor  secundi  intentodii 
indicU,  propriu*  vulgo  iiuUccUor  of  Douglas, 
and  Cubitthiua  phaiangettien  4e  l*indix  of 
Dumas.  An  extensor  muscle  of  the  fore- 
finger, situated  chiefly  on  the  lower  and 
rterior  part  of  the  lore-arm.  It  arises, 
an  acute  fleshy  beginning,  from  the 
iniddlc  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  ulna  ; 
its  tendon  passes  under  the  same  ligament 
with  the  extensor   di^itorum  communis, 


IiTESis.  (From  n^m,  to  evacuate.)  Inc- 
thu9.    An  evacuation  of  the  humours. 

INFECTION.     See  Cmtegian, 

IirrERNAL.  A  name  given  to  a  caustic, 
lapb  infemalis,  firom  its  strong  burning  pro- 
perty. 

IicFiBULATio.  (From  infibuUt  to  .button 
together.)  An  impediment  to  the  retraction 
of  the  prepuce. ' 

INFLAMMABLE.  Chymists distinguish 
by  this  lerm  such  bodies  of  tf^e  nui»eral 
kingdom  only  u  bom  with  facility,  and 
flame  in  an  increased  temperature. 

INFLAMMATION.  {Inflammatio  /  from 
inflamrtf^  to  burn.)  FhiogotU,  PhUgmaaia, 
A  g^nus  of  diiiease  in  the  class  pyrexia, 
and  order  phlegtmuue,  of  Cullen. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  heat, 
pain,  redness,  attended  with  more  or  less 
of  tumefaction  and  fever.  Inflammation 
is  divided  into  two  species,  viz.  phlegmo- 
nous and  erysipelatous. 

Betides  this  division,  inflammation  is  ei- 
ther acute  or  chronic,  local  or  general, 
simple,  or  complicated  with  diseases. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  known  by 
its  bright  red  colour,  tension,  heat,  and 
a  circumscribed,  throbbing,  painful  tume- 
&ction  of  the  part,  tending  to  soppuratioo. 
Phlegmon  i*i  generally  used  to  denote  an 
inflammatory  tumour,  situated  in  the  skin, 
or  cellular  membrane.  Wlien  the  same 
disease  afiects  the  viscera,  it  is  usuaUy 
called  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  considered 
as  an  inflammation  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
vanishing  upon  pressure,  spreading  une- 
qually, with  a  burning  pain  and  tumour 
scarcely  perceptible,  ending^  in  vesicles, 
or  desquamation  This  species  of  inflam- 
mation admits  of  a  division  into  erythema, 
when  there  is  merely  an  affection  of  the 
skin  alone,  with  very  little  of  the  whole 
system,  and  en^sipelas,  when  there  is  gene 
ral  aflPection  of  the  system. 

The  fever  attending  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation is  generally  synochus,  or  ty- 
ph^,  excepting  when  it  affects  very  vigo- 
rous habits,  and  then  it  may  be  synodia. 

The  fever  attending  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation is  almost  always  synocha.  Persona 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  fiiU  vigour,  with 


with  part  of  which  it  is  inserted  into  the    a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  are  most  liable 


posterior  part  of  the  fore-finger. 

Indtcux  u&vvTt.    Logwood. 

IiTDicirs.  Sweet  and  bitter  coatus. 

Ikdicus  xoflBus.  The  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

INDIGENOUS.  (Indigenut ;      fi«m 

induf  within,  and  gigno^  to  baget.)  Ap- 
/>ried  to  diseases  which  are  local,  or  pe- 
culiar to  any  country. 


to  the  attacks  of  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion ;  whereas  those  advanced  in  ^^m^ 
and  those  of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  writa- 
ble, and  lean,  are  most  apt  to  be  attacked 
with  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  terminates 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and 
scirrhus,  or  induration. 


.„,  Resolution  is  known  to  be  about  to  Uke 

iHDURAvnA.    (From'  tfiduro,  to  harden.)  place  when  the  symptoms  jrraduaUy  alwtes 

Medicines  which  harden.  suppuration,  when   the  inflammation  ooca 

iHDWsnnt.    (From  induo^  to   put  on.)  not  teadily  yield  to  proper  remedies;  the 
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throbbing  increases,  the  tumoor  points  and 
is  external,  auui  tigors  <:oine  on.  Gan- 
grene is  about  to  take  place  when  the  pain 
abates,  the  pulse  sinks,  and  cold  perapi- 
ratjons  come  on.  Scinhos,  or  induration, 
is  known  by  the  inflammation  continuing 
a  longer  time  than  usual;  the  tumefaction 
ooBiinues,  and  a  considerable  hardness 
remains.  This  kind  of  tumour  gives  little 
or  no  pain,  and,  when  it  ta^es  place,  it  is 
usually  the  seqael  of  inflammation^  affect- 
ing glandular  parts.  It  sometimes,  how- 
ever, is  accomptfiied  with  lancinating  pains, 
ulcerates,  and  becomes  cancerous. 

Erythematous  inflammation  terminates 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene. 
The  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  accoimt- 
ed  for  m  the  following  way. 

The  redness  arises  from  the  dilatation  of 
the  small  vessels,  which  become  sufficient- 
ly lar^e  to  admit  the  red  globules  in  hu^e 
quantities;  it  appears  also  to  occur,  m 
some  cases,  from  the  generation  of  new 
vessels.  «The  swelling  is  caused  by  the 
dilaUtion  of  the  vessiels,  the  phlethoric 
state  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  exuda- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph  into  the  intestices 
of  the  cellular  roeml^ane,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  absorption. 

In  regard  to  the  augmenUtion  of  heat, 
as  the  thermometer  denotes,  very  little 
increase  of  temperature ;  it  appears  to  be 
accountied  for  from  the  increased  sensibi- 
lity of  the  nerves,  which  convey  false  im- 
pressions  to  the  sensorium  The  pain  is 
occasioned  by.  a  deviation  from  the  natural 
state  of  the  parts,  and  the  unusual  con- 
dition into  which  the  nerves  are  thrown. 
The  throbbing  depends  on  the  increased 
action  of  the  arteries. 

JBiood  taken  from  a  person  labotuing  im- 
der  active  inflammation,  exhibits  a  yel- 
lowish white  crust  on  the  surface ;  this  is 
denominated  the  bufl^  coriaceous,  or  in- 
flammatoiy  coat.  This  consists  of  a  layer 
of  coagulable  Jyroph,  almost  destitute  of 
'fed  globules.  Blood,  in  thia  sUte,  is  often 
termed  sizy.  The  colouring  part  of  the 
blood  is  iu  heaviest  constituent :  and,  as 
tiie  blood  of  a  person  labouring  under  in- 
flammation is  longer  coagulating  than 
healtljy  blood,  it  is  supposed  that  the  red 
globules  have  an  opportunity  to  descend 
to  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface 
before  they  become  entangled.  The  huffy 
coat  of  bfood  is  generally  the  best  crite- 
rion of  inflammation ;  there  are  a  few  an- 
omalous constitutionsm  which  this sUte  of 
blood  is  alwa;rs  found^  but  these  are  rare. 

The  ocMsional  and  exciting  causes  of 
imflammation  are  very  numerous;  they, 
however,  may  generally  be  classed  under 
external  violence,  produced  either  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  hriution,  changes  of 
temperature  and  st'unulating  foods.  Fever 
often  seems  to  be  a  remote  cause ;  the  in- 
flnniaation  thus  produced  h  generally  con- 
«wered  as  critical    Spontancoua  inflam- 
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mation  iometimes  occurs  when  no  percep- 
tible cause  can  be  assigned  for  iu  produc- 
tion, Scrofola  and  syphilhs  may  be  consi- 
dered as  exciting  causes  of  inflammation. 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause,  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute. 
Galen  considered  phlegmon  to  be  produced 
by  a  superabundance  of  the  humor  san- 
guineus. Boerhaaye  referred  the  proximate 
cause  to  an  obstruction  in  the  small  vessels 
occasioned  by  a  viscosity  or  lenton  of  the 
blood.  CuUen  and  others  attributed  it 
rather  to  an  affection  of  the  vessels  than  a 
change  of  the  fluids. 

The  proximate  cause,  at  the  present 

Ccriod,  is  ^eoerallv  considered  to  be  a  mor- 
id  dilatation,  and  increased  action  of  such 
artenes  as  lead  and  are  distributed  to  the 
inflamed  part. 

InfiammaUm  of  the  brain.     See  PhremtU. 

Infiammation  rf  the  bladder.  Sec  Cst- 
tUU 

Inflammatien  efthe  eye;  Qee  Ophthalmia, 

bijlammation  of  the  mteetinea.  See  En- 
teritit. 

Jri/lammatieti  tf  the  kidneyt.  See  J^e- 
phHHt. 

tiifammaHen  of  the  Uver,    See  Bepatitie. 

htflammoHon  of  the  iun^.  See  Perip' 
neumoma. 

inflammatien  of  the  peritonetuh  See 
Peritcmtii. 

MnfiimntaHon  of  the  pleura.  See  Plewritim. 

^Jlammation  ^  the  itotnach.  See  Gae- 
tritU. 

Inflammation  of  the  teatide.  See  hernia 
humoralia. 

Inflammation  of  the  uteruo.  See  Myote- 
ritie, 

kiVLATio.  (From  info,  to  puff  up.) 
A  windy  tumour,  or  swelling.  See  Em» 
phytenuu 

Ihtlativa.  (^rom  info,  to  puff  up 
with  wind.)  Medicines,  or  food,  which 
cause  flatulence. 

INFLUENZA.  (The  Italian  woid  for 
influence.  The  disease  is  so  named  be. 
cause  it  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
a  peculiar  influence  of  the  stars.)  See 
Catarrhus  d  contagiene. 

INFRASCaPULARIS.  (From  injra, 
beneath,  and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.) 
A  muscle  named  from  its  position  beneath 
the  scapula. 

INFRASPINATUS.  (From  infra,  be- 
neath, and  9pina,  the  spine  ) 

INPUNDIBULUM  (From  infundo,  to 
pour  m.)  1.  A  canal  that  proceeds  from 
the  vulva  of  the  brain  to  the  pituitar>  gUnd 
in  the  sella  turcica. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  kidney,  or  cavities  into  which  the 
urine  is  first  received*  are  called  vifundi' 
bula, 

INFUSION.  (^\/utumg  from  infundo, 
to  poiir  i:i.)  htfusio.  A  pn)ce8s  that  con- 
sists m  pouring  water  of  any  reqiiinrd  de- 
gree of  temper«ture-on  such  aulMtaiices  as 
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have  a  loose  texture,  as  thin  bark,  wood 
in  shavings,  or  small  piecet,  leaver  flowers, 
&c.  and  suffering  it  to  stand  a  certain  time. 
The  liquor  obtained  by  the  above  process 
is  called  an  inJutUn,  The  foUowmg  are 
among  the  mo6i  approved  mfUsbns. 

Infusum  antrexidis.  Ififusion  of  chamo- 
mile. ««  1  ake  ol  chamomde  flowers,  halt 
an  ounce ;  boiling  water,  a  pint "  Macerate 
for  ten  minutes,  in  a  covered  ves-sel,  and 
strain.    F(»r  its  virtucb.  see  ChanMmelum, 

iMFtisuM  AEMORAciA  coMFOsiTUJf.  Com- 
pound infusion  of  horse-r:idish.  **  Take  of 
fresh  horse-radsh-root,  sljced,  mustard- 
seeds  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce  $  boihng 
water,  a  pint/*  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain ;  then  add 
compound  spirit  of  horse-radish,  a  fluid 
ounce.     See  Jiapkantts  rtuticanut. 

IxFusvx  AURAHTii  coxiosrTVM.  Gom- 
pound  infusion  of  orange-peel.  **  Take  of 
orange  peel,  dried,  two  drachms ;  lemon- 
peel,  fresh,  a  drachm ;  cloves,  bniised,  half 
a  drachm;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint." 
Macerate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Auran- 
Hum. 

liTFvsoit  cALVMBs.  InAision  of  calumba. 
**  Take  of  calumba-root,  sliced,  a  drachm ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.'*  Macerate  for 
two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
See  Columba. 

Ihtubum  cabtophtllorvh.  Infusion 
of  cloves.  '*  Take  of  cloves,  bruised,  a 
drachm  and  a  half;  boUing  water,  half  a 
pint"  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  cover- 
ed vessel,  and  strain.    See  Caryophylhun* 

Ikpusum  CASCABiiLiE.  lofusion  of  cas- 
carilla.  *'  Take  of  cascarilla-bark,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.** 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.     See  Ca^cariila, 

IirruauM  catbchu.  Infusion  of  catechu. 
•*Take  of  extract  of  cateChu,  two  drachms 
and  H  half;  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  half  a 
drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint."  Ma- 
cerate for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.     See  Catechu. 

Infusum  ciHCBONA  Infusion  of  ctnchons. 
**  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  half 
an  ounce;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint." 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.    See  Cinchona. 

Intusum  cusparije.  Infusion  of  cus- 
paria.  "  Take  of  cusparia  bark,  braised, 
two  drachms ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint." 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, arid  strain.    See  Augustnra. 

IiorrsuM  BiGiTAiis.  Infu»ion  of  fox- 
glove. "  Take  of  purple  fox-glove  leaves, 
dried  and  powdered,  a  drachm ;  boiling 
water,  half  a  drachm."  Macerate  for  two 
hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain ;  then 
add  spirit  of  cinnamon,  half  a  fluid  ounce. 
See  Jkgitalis. 

IwprsuM  osRTiAKs  coiurosiTc »c.  Com- 
pound infusion   of  gentian.     "  Take   of 


gfenttan-root,  sliced,  orange-peel,  dried» 
of  each  a  drachm ;  lemon-peel,  iresh,  two 
drachms;  boiling  water,  twelve  ounces^." 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  m  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.    See  Gcntiaruu 

Ihpitsum  Liiri.  Infusion  of  linseed, 
«  Take  of  linseed,  an  ounce ;  liquorice-root, 
sliced,  half  an  ounce ;  boiling  water,  two 
pints."  Macerate  for  two  hours,  near  the 
fire,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  Sec 
Limtm, 

Intusuh  auASsrs.  Infuidon  of  quassia. 
**  lake  of  quassia  wood,  a  scruple ;  boiling 
water,  haU  a  pint."  Msctrate  for  two 
hours,  and  strain..  See  QuoMia. 

I^FUSUK  RHiBr.  Infusion  of  rhubarb. 
"  Tyke  of  rhubarb  root,  sliced,  a  drachm ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint."  Macente  for 
two  hours,  and  strain.     See  Rhabtirbarwn, 

Ihfusvk  ROSA.  **  Take  of  the  petals 
of  red  rose,  dried,  half  an  ounce  •,  boiling 
water,  two  pints  and  a  half;  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  three  fluid  drachms;  double-re- 
fined sugfar,  an  ounce  and  a  half."  Pour 
the  water  upon  the  petals  of  the  rose  m  a 
covered  glass  vessel  \  then  add  the  acid, 
and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Lastly, 
strain  the  infusion  and  add  the  sugar  to  it. 
See  Rosa, 

Ihfusux  ssiTHJB.  Infosiou  of  senna. 
•*  Take  of  senna-leaves,  an  ounce  and  half; 
gfinger-root,  sliced,  a  drachm  ;  boiling  wa- 
ter, a  pint.**  Macerate  for  an  hour,  m  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor.  Sec 
Senna.  < 

hrpusinir  sixARorBs.  Infusion  of  sima- 
rouba.  '<  Take  of  simurouba-bark,  bruised, 
half  a  drachm  ;  boiling  Vater,  half  a  pint.'* 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  straui.    See  Simarouba. 

brFUsux  TABAci.  Infusion  of  tobacco. 
**  Take  of  tobacco-leaves,  a  drachm ;  boiling 
water,  a  pint "  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.    See  A^icsA'ano. 

Irolvvies.  The  claw,  crop,  or  gorge  of 
a  bird.    Also  gluttony. 

iReRATiDATicir.  (From  ingravidor,  to  be 
gjreat  with  child.)  The  same  as  impregna- 
tion, or  going  with  child. 

INGUGN.  The  groin.  The  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  above  the 
thigh 

Inguinal  ligament.  See  Pouparit  Uga^ 
ment. 

Inguinal  hernia.    See  Hernia, 

Inhumation.  (From  inhume^  to  put  into 
the  g^und.)  The  burying  a  patient  in 
warm  or  medicated  earth.  Some  chymists 
have  fancied  thus  to  call  that  kind  of  diges- 
tion, which  is  performed  by  burying  the 
materials  in  dung,  or  in  the  earth. 

Irior.  (Prom  /c,  a  nerve ;  as  being  the 
place  where  nerves  originate.)  The  occiput. 
Blancard  says  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
spinal  marrow :  others  say  it  is  the  back 
part  of  the  neck. 

iR/AGiruaTio.        (From     injacwkrr,     to 
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•hoot  into.)  So  Belmont  caUi  a  4iioMer. 
which  consists  of  a  violent  spasmodic  p^in 
in  the  stomach,  and  an  immobility  of  the 
body. 

INJECTION,  t^rom  mficio,  to  cast 
into.)  A  medicated  liquor,  to  throw  into  a 
natural  or  preternatural  oiiviiy  of  the  body 
by  means  of  a  syringe. 

INNOMINATA  ARTEHFA.  The  first 
braneh  given  off  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
It  soon  divides  into  the  right  carotid  and 
right  subclavian  arteries. 

INNOMINATUM  OS.  (Jhnommatut ; 
fit>m  in,  priv.  and  nomen^  a  name ;  so  calied 
because  the  three  bones  of  which  it  origi- 
nally was  formed  grew  tog^ether,  and  form- 
ed one  complete  bone,  which  was  then  left 
nameless.)  A  large  irregular  bone,  situated 
at  the  side  of  tlie  pelvis.  It  is  divided  in  to 
three  portions,  viz.  the  iliac,  ischiatic,  and 
pubic,  which  are  usually  described  as  three 
distinct  bones. 

The  08  ilium,  or  haunch  bone,  is  of  a 
very  irregular  shape.  The  lower  part  of 
it  is  thick  and  narrow ;  its  superior  portion 
is  broad  and  thin,  terminating  in  a  ridge, 
called  the  ifiine  of  the  ilium,  and  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
haunch.  This  spine  rises  up  like  an  'arch, 
being  turned  somewhat  outward,  and  from 
this  appearance,  the  upper  part  of  the  pel- 
vis, when  viewed  together,  has  not  been 
improperly  compared  to  the  wings  6f 
aphaKton.  This  spine,  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject, appears  as  if  tipped  vrith  cartilage ; 
but  this  appearance  is  nothing  more  than 
the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are 
inserted  into  it.  Externally,  this  bone  is 
unequally  prominent,  and  hollowed  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles ;  and  internally,  at 
its  broadest  fore-part,  it  is  smooth  and  con- 
cave. At  its  lower  part,  there  is  a  consi- 
derable ridge  on  its  inner  surface.  This 
ridge,  which  extends  from  the  os  sacrum, 
and  corresponds  with  a  similar  prominence, 
both  on  that  bone  and  the  ischium,  forms, 
with  the  inner  part  of  the  ossa  pubis, 
what  is  called  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  surface,  behind  this 
ridge,  is  very  unequal.  The  os  ilium  has 
likewise  a  smaller  surface  posterioily,  by 
which  it  is  articulated  to  the  sides  of  the 
OS  sacrum.  This  sur^e  has,  by  some, 
been  compared  to  the  hunruin  ear,  and  by 
others,  to  the  head  of  a  bird ;  but  neither 
of  these  comparisons  seem  to  convey  any 
just  idea  of  its  fi^rm  or  appearance.  Its 
Upper  part  is  rough  and  porous;  lower 
down  it  is  more  solid.  It  is  firmly  united 
to  the  OS  sacrum  by  a  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, and  likewise  by  very  strong  Iga- 
mentous  fibres,  which  are  ejttended  to  that 
bone  from  the  whole  circumference  of  this 
irregular  suHace.  The  spine  of  this  bone, 
which  U  originally  an  epiphysis,  has  two 
considerable  tuberosities,  one  anteriorly, 
and  the  other  posteriorly,  which  is  the 


largest  of  the  two.  The  ends  of  this  spine 
too,  from  their  projecting  more  than  the 
parts  of  the  bone  below  them,  are  called 
spinal  prpcesses.  Before  the  anterior  sp»> 
nal  process  the  spine  is  hollowed,  where 
part  of  the  Sartoiius  muscle  is  placed  ;  and 
below  the  posterior  spinal  process  there 
is  a  very  large  niche  in  the  bone,  which, 
in  the  recent  subject,  has  a  strong  ligament 
stretched  over  its  lower  part,  from  the  os 
sacrum  to  the  sharp-pointed  process  of  the 
ischium  ;  so  that  a  great  hole  is  formed, 
through  which  pass  mt  great  sciatic  nerve 
and  tSie  posterior  crural  vessels  under  the 

Cyriform  muMcle,  part  of  which  is  likewise 
>dged  in  this  hole.  The  lowest,  thickest, 
and  narrowest  part  of  the  ilium,  in  conjunc- 
tion wih  the  t)ther  two  portions  of  each  os 
innominatum,  helps  to  form  the  acetabulum 
for  the  06  ft^mohs. 

The  ns  ischium,  or  hip  bone,  which  is  the 
lowest  part  of  the  three  portions  of  each  os 
innominatumi  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure, 
and  usually  divided  into  its  body,  luberosi- 
tj,  and  ramus.  The  body,  externally, 
forms  the  inferior  portion  of  the  aceiabu- 
lum,  and  sends  a  sharp-pointed  process 
backwards,  called  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
This  is  the  process  to  which  the  ligument  is 
attached,  which  was  just  now  described  as 
fbrmmg  a  great  foramen  for  the  passage  of 
the  sciatic  nerve.  The  tuberosity  is  largje 
ami  irregulari  and  is  placed  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  bone,  .giving  ori^  to  several 
muscles.  In  tho  recent  subject  it  seenM 
covered  with  a  cartilaginous  crust;  but 
this  appearance,  as  in  the  spine  of  the 
iKum,  is  nothing  more  than  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into 
it.  This  tuberosity,  which  is  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  t^mk,  supports  us  when  we 
sit.  Uetueen  the  spine  and  the  tuberosity 
is  observed  a  sinuosity,  covered  with  a 
cartilaginous  crust,  which  serves  as  a  pul- 
ley, on  which  the  obturator  muscle  plKys. 
From  the  tuberosity,  the  bone,  becoming 
narrower  and  thinner,  forms  the  ramus,  or 
branch,  which,  passing  forwards  and  up- 
wards, makes,  with  the  ramus  of  the  os 
pubis,  a  large  hole  of  an  oval  shape, 
\\\e foramen  magnum  ischn,  which  affords, 
through  its  whole  circumference,  attach- 
ment to  muscles.  This  foramen  is  more 
particularly  noticed  in  describing  the  os 
pubis. 

The  OS  pubis,  or  share-bone,  which  le 
the  smallest  of  the  three  p^-rtions  of  the  os 
innommatum,  is  placed  at  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  two  ossa 

Cubis  meet,  and  are  united  to  each  other 
V  means  of  a  very  strong  cartilage,  which 
constitutes  what  is  called  tlie  eymphyna 
fuhis.  Each  os  pubis  may  be  divided  into 
its  body  angle,  and  ramus.  The  body, 
which  is  the  outer  part,  is  joined  to  the  os 
ilium.  The  angle  comes  forward  to  form 
the  symphysis,  and  the  ramus  is  a  thin 
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«pophy*)S>  whidi,  uniting^  with  the  ramus 
of  the  Uchium,  fitrms  the  foramen  fnagnum 
Uchiit  or  thyroideum,  as  it  has  been  itome- 
times  called*  from  ita  reaemblance  to  a 
door,  or  shield.  Thu  foramen  is  some- 
what wider  above  than  below,  and  its 
greatest  diameter  is,  from  above  down* 
wards,  and  obliquely  from  wittiin  outwards. 
In  the  recent  subject  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely closed  by  a  strung  fibi-ous  mem- 
brane, called  the  obdunuor  lig^ament.  Up- 
wards and  outwards,  where  we  observe  a 
niche  in  the  bone,  the  hbres  of  this  liga- 
ment are  separated,  to  allow  a  passage  to 
the  posterior  crural  nerve,  an  artery,  and 
Teio.  Thf  great  uses  of  this  foramen  seem 
to  be  to  lighten  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and 
to  afford  a  convenient  lodgment  to  tlie 
obturator  muscles  The  three  bones  now 
described  as  constitum  g  the  os  innomuia- 
tum  on  each  side,  all  concur  to  form  the 
great  acetabulum,  orcot)loid  c«vity,  which 
receivet  the  head  of  the  tliigh-bone ;  the  os 
ilium  and  os  .ischium  making  each  about 
two-fifths,  and  the  os  pubis  ont'-fifih  of 
the  cavity.  Tliis  acetabulum,  which  is  of 
considerable  depth,  is  of  a  phencal  shape 
Its  brims  are  hiji^,  and,  in  the  recent  sub- 

i'ect,  is  tipped  witli  cartibgc.  These  brims, 
lowevf  r,  are  higher  above  and  externally 
than  they  are  internally  and  below,  where 
we  obMfrve  a  niche  in  the  bone  (which  is 
the  ischium),  across  which  is  stretched  a 
li^ment,  forming  a  hyle  for  the  trans- 
mission of  blood-vessels  ^^d  nerves  to  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  The  cartilage,  which 
lines  the  acetabulum,  is  thickest  at  its  cip- 
ciunference,  and  thinner  wrhin,  where  a 
little  hole  is  to  be  ob^crA'cd,  m  which  are 
placed  the  apparatus  that  serves  to  lubri- 
cate tlie  Joint,  and  facilitate  ita  motions. 
We  are  likewise  able  to  discover  the  im- 
presi^ion  made  by  tlje  internal  ligament 
of  the  OS  femoris,  which,  by  being  attached 
both  to  this  cavity  and  to  the  head  of  the 
OS  femoris,  helps  to  secure  the  latter  in  the 
acetabulum.  The  hones  of  tlie  pelvis 
serve  to  support  the  spine  and  upper  p:irts 
of  the  body,  to  lodgi;  Uie  intestines,  urina- 
ry bladder,  and  other  viscera;  and  like- 
wise to  unite  the  trunk  to  iJic  lower  extre- 
mities. But  besides  tiiese  uses,  they  are 
desiinetl,  in  the  female  subject,  for  other 
important  purposes;  aud  the  accouclieur 
fintls,  in  the  study  of  these  bones,  the 
foundation  of  all  midwifery  knowledge. 
Several  eminent  writers  are  of  opinion 
that  m  difficult  parturition,  all  the  bone-^ 
of  tlie  pelvis  undergo  a  certain  d^-gree  ot 
separation.  It  lias  been  observed  like- 
wise, tliat  the  cartilage  uniting  the  ossa 
pubis  is  tliicker,  and  of  a  more  spongy 
texture,  in  women  than  in  men,  and  tiiei-e- 
foVe  more  likely  to  swell  and  enlarge  during 
pregnancy.  That  many  hwtanceu  of  a  pai-- 
tial  Sep  irai'ion  of  these  boneu,  during  la- 
bour, have   happened,    there    can    be    no 


mo 

dotthit ;  such  a  sqiaratien,  bovever,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  considered  a>  an  uni- 
ibrm  and  salutary  work  of  nature,  as  some 
writers  seem  to  think,  but  as  the  effect  of 
disease.  But  there  is  another  circum- 
stance, in  regard  to  this  part  of  Osteology, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  attentioa  ;  and  this 
is,  the  different  capacities  of  the  pelvis  in 
the  male  and  female  subject  It  has  al- 
ready been  obi«erv^  that  the  os  sacrum 
is  shorter  and  broader  in  women  than  w 
men ;  the  ossa  ilia  are  also  found  more  ex- 
panded; whence  it  happens,  that  in  wo- 
men the  centre  of  gravity  does  not  fall  so 
direcily  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  as 
in  men,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason 
why,  in  eeneral,  they  step  with  less  firm- 
neas,  and  move  their  hips  forwards  in 
walking.  From  these  circumstances  also, 
the  brim  of  the  female  pelvis  is  nearly  of 
an  oval  shape,  being  considerably  wider 
from  side  to  side,  than  from  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  the  os  sacrum »  whereas,  in  man 
It  is  rounder,  and  every  where  of  less  dia- 
meicr  The  infeiior  opening  of  the  pelvis 
is  likewise  proportiooably  Ltrgei*  in  the 
female  subject,  the  ossa  i:»cnia  being  more 
separated  fh>m  each  other,  and  the  fora- 
men'iscliii  larger,  so  that,  where  the  os 
ischium  and  os  pubis  are  united  together, 
they  form  a  greater  cii-cie ;  the  os  sacrum 
is  also  more  hollowed,  tliotigb  shorter,  and 
the  OS  coccygis  more  loosely  connected, 
and  tlierefore  capable  of  a  greater  degree 
of  moT  ion  than  in  men. 

Insomixati  vkevi.  a  name  of  the  fifUi 
pair  of  nerves. 

INOCUL-\TION.  The  insertion  of  a 
poison  into  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
mostly  practised  witli  that  of  the  smaU-pox, 
because  we  have  learnt,  from  experi- 
ence, that  by  so  doing  we  shall  generally 
procure  fewer  pustules,  and  a  much  milder 
disease,  thun  when  the  sn.all-pox  is  taken 
in  a  natural  way  Although  the  advantages 
are  evident,  yet  objections  have  been 
raided  against  inoculation,  un  the  notion 
tliat  it  exposes  the  person  to  some  risk, 
when  he  might  have  passed  through  life 
without  ever  taking  the  disease  naturally ; 
but  it  is  well  known  tliat  he  will  be  exposed 
to  much  ^r^'ater  danger,  from  the  inter- 
course which  he  must  have  with  his  fcllow- 
creaturca,  by  taking  tlie  disorder  in  a  na- 
tural way.  It  has  also  been  adduced,  that 
a  person  Is  Tuble  to  take  the  small-pox  a 
stcoid  time,  when  produced  at  fii-st  by 
a  iificial  means;  but  such  instances  are 
very  rare,  besides  not  being  sufficiently 
authentic.  We  may  conjecture  that,  in 
most  of  those  cases,  the  matter  u-»ed  was 
not  variolous,  but  that  of  some  other  erup- 
tive dis<)i\ler,such  as  the  chicken-pox,  which 
has  oltcn  been  mistaken  for  the  small  pox. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  arising  from 
inoculation,  it  has  been  calculated  that  a 
third  of  the  adults  die  who  take  the  disease 
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in  a  natnrd  wty,  and  aboot  one«eveath  of 
the  children ;  whereas,  of  tho«e  who  are 
inocaUted,  and  are  properly  treated  after- 
wardi,  the  proportion  is  probably  not 
greater  than  one  in  five  or  six  hundred. 

Inoculation  is  ^erally  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  uito  Britain  from  Turkey, 
by  Lady  Mury  Wortley  Montague,  about 
the  year  1721,  whose  son  had  been  innocu- 
lated  at  Constantinople,  during  her  resi- 
dence there,  and  whose  infimt  daughter 
was  the  first  that  underwent  the  operation 
in  this  country.  It  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  before  thb  period,  both  in  the 
South  of  Wales  and  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  travels  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  found  that  inocubilion 
had  been  long  practised  by  the  negroes 
on  the  Guinea  coast;  and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  of  life, 
as  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  where  ino- 
oulation  really  originated.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Circassians,  who  employed 
it  as  a  mean  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  their 
women.  It  appears  more  probable  that  ac- 
cident first  sn^pested  the  expedient  among 
the  different  nations,  to  whom  the  small- 
pox had  long  been  known,  independent  of 
any  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  what 
adds  to  the  probability  of  this  conjecture  is, 
that  in  most  places  where  inocnlation  can 
be  traced  b^ick,  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  it  seems  to  have  been  practised 
chiefly  by  old  women,  befiire  it  was  adopt- 
ed by  regular  practitioners. 
'  Many  physicians  held  inoculation  in  the 
greatest  contempt  at  first,  from  its  sup- 
posed origin  ;  others  again  discredited  the 
hct,  while  others,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
success  in  distant  countries,  believed 
in  the  advantages  it  afforded,  but  still  did 
not  think  themselves  warranted  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  families  the^  attended ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  experiment  of  it  had 
been  made  on  six  criminals  (all  of  whom 
recovered  from  tlie  disease,  and  regained 
their  liberty,)  that  it  was  practised,  in  the 
year  1726,  on  the  royal  family,  and  after- 
wards adopted  as  a  general  thing. 

To  insure  success  from  inocuUtion,  the 
following  piecauliont  should  strictly  be  at- 
tended to. 

1.  That  the  person  should  be  of  a  good 
habit  of  body,  and  five  ftom  any  disease, 
apparent  or  latent,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  have  the  disease  and  a  b^  constitution, 
or  perhaps  another  disorder,  to  struggle 
with  at  the  same  time. 

2.  To  enjoin  a  temperate  diet  and  proper 
regimen  ;  and,  where  the  body  is  plethoric, 
or  gross,  to  make  ase  of  gentle  purges, 
together  with  mercurial  and  antimonial 
medicines. 

3.  That  the  age  of  the  person  be  as  little 
advanced  as  possible,  bat  not  younger,  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  than  fiRir  monthi^ 


4.  To  choose  a  cool  season  of  the  year, 
and  to  avoid  external  heat,  either  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  sitting  by  fires,  or  in 
warm  chsmbers,  or  by  going  too  warmly 
clothed,  or  being  too  much  m  bed. 

5.  To  take  the  matter  from  a  young  sub- 
ject, who  has  the  small  pox  in  a  fiivourable 
way,  and  who  is  otherwise  healthy,  and 
free  fh>m  disease ;  and,  when  fresh  matter 
can  be  procured,  to  give  it  the  preference. 

MThere  matter  of  a  benign  kind  cannot 
be  procured,  and  the  patient  is  evidently 
in  danger  of  the  '  casual  small-pox,  we 
should  not,  however,  hesitate  a  moment  to 
inoctdate  fi<om  any  kind  of  matter  that  can 
be  procured,  as  what  has  been  Uken  in 
mah^ant  kinds  of  smallpox  has  been 
found  to  produce  a  very  mild  disease. 

The  mildness  or  maligmty  of  the  disease 
appears,  therefore,  to  depend  little  at 
all  on  the  inoculating  matter.  Varioloui 
matter,  as  well  as  the  vaccine,  by  being 
kept  for  a  length  of  time,  particularly  in  a 
wai*m  place,  is  apt,  however,  to  undergo 
decomposition,  by^putrefiiciion;  and  then 
another  kind  of  contagious  material  has 
been  produced. 

In  inoculating,  the  operator  is  to  make 
the  slightest  puncture  or  scratch  ima- 
ginable in  the  arm  of  the  person,  rubbinr 
that  paK  of  the  lancet  which  is  besmeared 
with  fl^atter  repeatedly  over  it,  by  way  of 
insuring  the  absorption;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  its  being  wiped  off,  the  shirtsleeve 
ought  not  to  be  pulled  down  until  the  part 
is  perfectly  dry. 

A  singular  circumstance  attending  inocu- 
lation is,  that  when  this  fails  in  producing 
the  disease,  the  inoculated  part  neverthe- 
less sonnetimes  inflames  and  suppurates, 
as  in  cases  where  the  complaint  is  about  to 
follow  ;  and  the  matter  pnxluced  in  those 
cases  is  as  fit  for  inoculation  as  that  taken 
fWmr  a  person  actually  labouring  under  ihe 
disease.  The  same  happens  very  frequent- 
ly in  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox. 

If,  on  the  fourth  or  fifUi  day  after  the 
operation,  no  rednea,  or  mflammation,  is 
apparent  on  tho  edge  of  the  wound,  we 
ought  then  to  inoculate  in  the  other  arm, 
in  the  same  manner  as  •  before ;  or,  for 
greater  certainty,  we  may  do  it  in  both. 

Some  constitutions  are  incapable  of  hav- 
ing the  disease  in  any  form.  Otliers  do 
not  receive  the  disease  at  one  time,  how- 
ever freely  exposed  to  its  contagion,  even 
though  repeatedly  iiiiiculated,  and  yet  re- 
ceive it  afterwards  by  merely  approaching 
those  labouring  under  it. 

On  the  coming  on  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, which  b  generally  on  the  seventh 
day  in  the  inoculated  smallpox,  the  pa- 
tient i.-«  not  to  be  suffered  to  lie  a-bed»but 
should  be  kept  cool,  and  partake  freely  of 
antiseptic  coolini(  drinks. 

INO.SCOLATION.  (From  in,  and 
tcmlum,  a  little  mouth.)    The  runnioff  of 
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^e  veins  and  ntcfi^s  into  one  another,  or 
the  interunion  of  the  extremities  of  Arteries 
and  veins. 

INSANIA.  .(Proni  m»  not,  and  iQmu^ 
mand,)  In»anivy,  or  derting^  imagination. 
A  gvnus  ot  disease  in  the  class  nettr09es, 
and  order  vetdtd^tt  characterized  1^  erro- 
neous jud|froent,  from  imsf  msry  percep* 
tiona,  or  recollections,  attended  with  a^^ree- 
able  emotions  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  tcm- 
pefAinent.    See  Mania. 

Iirsissijs.  (From  inaiAro,  to  ait  upon.) 
A  vapotip-bath,  over  which  the  patient  sita. 

UrsiDiAirs.  (From  tnddior^  to  deceive.) 
A  n«me  for  diseases  which  betrav  no  pre- 
vious symptoms,  but  are  ready  to  breakout 
hv  surprise. 

'  IwsiKBiiTiA.  (From  Ml,  and  tafiientia, 
wisdom.)  A  low  d^ree  of  delirium,  with- 
out fever. 

iHsoLAtTO.  (From  m,  upon,  and  «o/, 
the  sun.)  A  disease  which  -arises  from  a 
too  great  influence  of  the  Bun's  heat  upon 
the  head. 

INSPIRATION.  (Prom  m,  and  s/^»ro,  to 
breathe.)  The  set  of  drawing  the  air  into 
the  lungs.    See  Jlesfdrntion. 

INTERCOSTAL  ARTERIES.  .Arte. 
riur  interco9ta!e9.  The  arteries  which  run 
between  the  ribs.  The  superior  intercos- 
tal artery  is  a  branch  of  the  subclavian. 
The  other  intercostal  arteries  are  given  off 
from  the  aorta. 

INTERCOSTAL  MUSCLES.  Atfercw- 
ftUe»  extend  et  intemi.  Between  the  ribs, 
on  each  side,  are  eleven  double  rows  of 
muscles.  These  are  the  interco9talet  externi 
and  itaerni.  Galen  has  very  properiy  ob- 
served, that  they  decussale  each  other  like 
the  strokes  of  the  letter  X  The  mtereottalee 
externi  arise  from  the  lower  c<lge  of  each 
superior  rib,  and,  running  obliquely  doWn* 
wards  snd  forwanU,  are  inserted  into  the 
upper  edge  of  each  inferior  fib,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  intervals  of  the  ribs,  from  as  far 
back  as  the  spine  to  their  cartilage;  but 
from  their  cartilages  to  the  sternum,  there 
is  only  a  thhi  aponeurosis  covering  the 
internal  intercostales.  The  intercottalet  m- 
tend  arise  and  are  inserted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  external.  They  begin  at 
the  sternum,  and  extend  a«  far  us  the  angles 
of  the  hbs< heir  fibres  running  obliquely 
backwards.  These  fibres  are  spread  over 
a  consderable  part  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  rib«t,  so  as  to  be  longer  than  those  of 
the  external  intercostaU.  Sonne  of  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  internal  intercos- 
tals  pass  over  one  rib,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  rib  below.  Verheyen  first  described 
these  portions  as  separate  muscles,  under 
the  name  of  iftfra  co9tale9.  Winslow  has 
adopted  the  same  name.  Cowper,  and  after 
Wm  Dmiglas,  calls  them  coitarntn  tlepmee' 
toret  proprii.  These  distinctions,  however, 
arc  altogether  superfluous,  as  they  are  evi- 
dently  nothing  more  than  appei.dages  of 


tfee  intercottak,  Tbe  nimilMr  ti  tbett 
portions  varie«  in  diflerent  sul^ts.  Moat 
commonljr  there  b  only  fmr,  tbe  first  of 
which  nins  fit>m  tbe  second  rib  to  tbe 
fourth,  the  second  from  the  third  rfb  to  the 
fifth,  the  third  firom  the  fourth  r^b  to  tbe 
sixth,  and  the  fooi^  from  the  fi^  rib  to 
the  seventh.  The  internal  intercostals  of 
the  two  inferior  ^se  ribs  are  fieqtwntljr 
so  thin,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  external ;  and,  in  soane  aubjecta^ 
one  or  both  of  them  seem  to  be  altogether 
wanting,  it  was  tbe  opinion  of  the  an- 
oents,  that  the  external  ioterooatals  aen« 
to  elevate,  and  the  internal  to  depress  tbe 
ribs.  They  were  probsbly  led  to  this 
opinion,  by  observing  the  diffeient  direc- 
tion of  their  fibres ;  but  \X  is  now  well 
known,  tluit  both  have  the  same  use,  whidi 
is  that  of  raising  the  ribs  equallv  durmf^ 
inspiration.  Pallopiua  was  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  call  in  <|uestion  the 
opinion  of  Galen  on  this  subject,  l>y  con- 
tending that  both  layers  of  tlie  intercostals 
serve  to  elevate  the  ribs.  In  this  opinion 
he  was  foUowed  by  Hieroymus  Fabricius, 
our  countryman  \f  4yow  and  BorellL  But, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy. 
Ba>ie,  a  writer  of  come  eminence,  and 
professor  at  Toulouse,  revived  the  opmoa 
of  the  ancients  by  the  following  mrg^ments. 
He  observed,  that  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  internal  intercostals  is 
such,  tha*,  in  each  mferior  rib,  tbes)e  fibrea 
are  nearer  to  tbe  vertebra  than  they  ane 
at  their  superior  extremities,  or  in  the  rib 
immediately  above ;  and  that,  of  course^they 
ihust  serve  to  draw  the  rib  downwards^  as 
towards  themo^t  fixed  point.  This  plausible 
doctrine  was  ad  -pied  by  several  eminent 
waiters,  and,  amongst  others,  by  NichoHs, 
Hoadley,  and  Shreiber  ;  but,  above  all,  by 
Hamberger,  who  went  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  not  only  the  ribs,  but  even  the  sternum, 
are  pulled  downwards  by  these  muscles, 
and  constructed  a  particular  instrument  to 
illustrate  this  doctrine.  He  pretended,  like- 
wise, that  the  intervals  of  tLhe  ribs  are  in- 
creased by  their  elevation,  and  diminished  • 
by  their  depression ;  but  he  allowed  that, 
while  those  parts  of  the  internal  intercos- 
tals that  are  placed  between  the  bony  part 
of  tl)e  ribs  pull  them  downwards,  the  ante- 
rior  portions  of  the  mtiscle,  which  are  situ- 
ated between  the  cartilages,  concur  with 
the  external  intercostals  in  raismg  them  up- 
wards. These  opinions  gave  rise  to  a 
warm  and  interestmg  controversy,  in  which 
Hamberger  and  Haller  were  the  priticipal 
disputants.  The  former  argued  chiefly 
from  theory,  and  the  latter  from  experi- 
ments on  living  anigtals,  which  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  Hamberg^s  arguments,  and 
prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tbe  internal 
intercostals  perform  the  same  functiona  as 
the  external. 

INTERCOSTAL  NERVE.     JSfervtu  in. 
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fWTMmlM.  Gve»t  imereostid  nerve.  SyiB* 
pathetic  nerve.  The  fre^t  intercottal  nenre 
arives  in  the  cavKy  of  the  crmnium,  from  a 
Wanch  of  the  nxth  and  one  of  the  filth  pair, 
uniting  into  one  trunk,  which  passes  out  of 
the  cranium  through  the  carotid  canal,  and 
descends  br  the  side*  of  the  bodies  of  the 
▼ertebrc  of  the  neck*  thorax,  Win^  and  us 
sacrum  :  in  its  course  it  receives  the  small 
accessory  branches  from  aU  the  thirty  pair 
of  spinal  nerves.  Ih  the  neck,  it  gives  off 
three  cervical  ganglions,  the  upper,  middle* 
and  lower;  fitnn  which  the  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  nerves  arise.  In  the  thorax*  it 
gives  off  the  splanchnic  or  anterior  inter- 
costal, which  perforates  the  diaptuagm,  and 
forms  the  semilunar  ganglions,  from  idiich 
nt^rves  pass  to  all  the  abdominal  viscera. 
They  also  form  in  the  abdomen  ten  pecu- 
liar plexuses,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  viscus  to  which  they  belong,  as  the 
cocliac,  splenic,  hepatic,  superior*  middle, 
and  lower,  mesenteric,  two  renal,  and  two 
spermatic  plexuses.  The  posterior  inter- 
costal nerve  gives  accessory  branches  about 
the  pelvis  and  ischiatic  nerve*  aod  at  length 
terminates. 

INTERCOSTAL  VEINS.  The  intcrcos- 
tal  veins  empty  their  blood  into  the  verta 
•s^gos. 

IirrsBoummavT  rsvaas.  Those  which  hap* 
pen  in  certain  seasons  only,  are  called  sta- 
tionary ;  but  others  are  <»lled,  1^  Sydea- 
ham,  uitercurrents. 

iMTsaovs.  (From  imer,  between,  and 
nitom,  the  skin.)  A  dr«»psy  between  the 
akin  and  the  flesh.    See  Anatarcm, 

iHTBBDumvjt.  (From  huer^  between, 
and  dem^  a  tooth.)  The  intarvala  between 
teeth  of  the  same  order. 

iNTXBDiarruM.  (From  f«f«r,  between, 
and  digiiy»t  a  toe,  or  finger.^  A  com  be- 
twixt the  toes,  or  wart  betwixt  the  fiogefi. 

iKTsarjBMiirxw.  (From  iitfsr*  be- 
tween, and  femen,  the  thigh.)  The  peri- 
nxum,  or  space  betweea  the  anus  and  pu- 
dendum. 

IarrBai,v?ai78  xobbus.  (From  tn/^, 
between,  and  /tino*  the  moon ;  because  it 
was  supposed  to  affect  those  who  were 
bom  in  the  wane  of  the  moon.    The  epi- 

*^' 

JntermtUent  fever.    See  Febru  intermit: 

tetu, 

IimBKiTirTii  BIBS.  (From  mtemuncio, 
to  go  between.)  Applied  to  critical  days, 
or  such  as  stand  between  the  increase  of  a 
disorder  and  its  decrease. 

TNTEROSSEI  MANUS.  {Imerouetu 
mufctUuif  from  iroer,  between,  and  ot, 
the  bone.)  There  are  small  muscles  situ- 
ated between  the  metacarpal  bone,  and 
extending  from  the  bones  of  the  carpus  to 
the  fingers.  They  are  divided  into  internal 
and  external^  the  former  are  to  be  seen 
only  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  the  latter 
are  conspicuous  both  on  the  palm  aad  back 


of  the  haBd.^TliB  Inssrssssi  intend  we 
three  in  numbtf .  The  first,  which  Albi- 
nus  names  ^<sr»sr  tftdk'ot,  arises  tendinona 
and  fleshy  from  the  basis  and  inner  part  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  tlie  fere*fincer» 
md  likewise  from  the  upper  part  of  that 
which  supparta  the  raiddle-tioger.  Um  ten- 
don  passes  oiver  the  articulation  of  tlui 
part  of  these  bones  with  the  lore-finger, 
and,  uniting  with  the  tendinous  expao* 
sion  that  is  ^ent  off  from  the  extensor 
4igitonun  communis,  banaerted  into  the 
noeterior  convex  surfiKje  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx of  that  finger.  The  second  and  tnird, 
to  which  Albinua  gives  the  names  of  ptiar 
aanulanif  and  uiSffrDBseiir  aurienlarie,  arise, 
in  the  same  manner,  from  the  basis  of  the 
outsides  of  the  metacarpal  bones  that  sus- 
tain the  ring*finger  and  the  littk^ger, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the 
tendinous  expansion  of  the  extensor  digito- 
rum  communis  that  covers  each  of  those  fin« 
l^rs.  These  three  musdes  draw  the  fiiigecB 
into  which  they  are  inserted,  towards  the 
thumb.  The  MSersMef  txiemi  are  four  in 
number,  for  amonr  these  is  included  the 
small  muscle  that  u  situated  on  the  outside 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  supparta  the 
fore-finger.  Douglas  calls  it  exteneer  tertU 
itUernodHiMlickf  and  Winsbw  smri  tafsras- 
§tui  indieit.  Alhinus,  who  deacribea  it 
among  the  interossei,  gives  it  the  name  of 
prior  iMilide,  This  first  inierosaeua  exter- 
nus  arises  by  two  tendinous  and  fleshy  por- 
tions. Orte  of  these  springs  from  the  up* 
per  half  of  the  inner  side  of  the  first  bone 
•f  the  thumb,  and  the  other  from  the  lin- 
ments  that  unite  (he  os  trape:ioides  to  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger,  and 
likewise  from  all  the  outside  of  thb  latter 
bone.  These  two  portions  uni»e  as  thev 
descend,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  outside  of  that  paK  of 
the  tendinous  expansion 'from  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis  that  is  spread  over  the 
poserior  convex  surface  of  the  fore-finger. 
The  second,  to  which  Albtmia  gives  the 
name  of  prior  medH^  is  not  quite  so  thick 
as  the  last-described  muscle.  It  arises 
by  two  heads,  one  of  which  springs  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  fore-finger,  chiefly  towards  its  convex 
surface,  and  the  other  arises  from  the  ad- 
jacent Kgaments,  and  from  the  whole  outer 
side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains 
the  roiddle'fingrr.  These  two  portiona 
unite  as  thev  descend,  and  terminate  ip  a 
tendon,  which  is  inserted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preening  muscle,  into  the 
outside  of  ♦he  tendinous  expansion  that 
covers  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle 
finger.  The  tUird  belongs  likewise  to  the 
middle-finger,  snd  is  therefore  naa^d  pM- 
teri&r  fnedH  by  Albinus.  It  arises,  like 
the  last-described  muscle,  by  two  origins, 
u^ich  spring  frem  the  roots  of  the  meU- 
carpal  bones  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers> 
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and  ftom  the  tdJAoeot  liganents,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  tame  ten- 
dinous expansion  as  the  preceding  mus- 
cle. The  fourth,  to  «hich  Albinus  ^ives 
the  name  of  poHerior  annuUxru^  differs 
from  the  two  last  only  in  its  situation, 
which  is  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  ring  and  lit>Ie  fiugers  It  is  inserted 
into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  extensor  dig^torum  comrouttis,  that 
covers  the  posterior  part  ot  |^  ring-finger. 
All  these  fotir  muscles  serve  to  extend  the 
iingen  into  which  they  are  initerted,  and 
likewise  to  draw  them  inwards,  towards 
the  thumb,  except  the  third,  or  posterior 
medUt  which,  from  its  situation  and  inser- 
tion, it  calculated  to  pull  the  twiddle  finger 
outwards. 

INTEROSSEI  PEIH8.  These  small 
muscles,  in  their  situation  between  the 
metatarsal  bones,  resemble  the  inteiossei 
of  the  hand,  and,  like  them,  are  divided 
into  mtemal  and  external.  The  iiaerotsei 
pedis  mtemi  are  three  in  number.  They 
arise  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  bss'is 
and  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the 
middle,  the  third,  and  the  little  toes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  hand,  and 
they  each  terminate  in  a  tendon  that  runs  to 
the  inside  of  the  first  joint  of  these  toes, 
and  firom  thence  to  their  upper  surface, 
where  it  loses  itself  in  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion that  is  sent  off  from  the  extensors. 
Each  of  diese  three  musclra  serves  to  draw 
the  toe  into  which  it  is  inserted  towards 
the  great-toe.  The  iuterossei  exterri  are 
four  in  number.  The  first  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  outside  of  the  root  of 
the  meutarsal  bOne.of  the  great-tpe,  from 
the  OS  cuneiformc'  intemtun,  and  firom  the 
root  of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  fore-toe.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  into 
the  inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  that 
covers  the  back  part  of  the  toes.  The  se- 
cond is  placed  in  a  similar  manner  between 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  .he  fore  and  mid- 
dle toes,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outside  of 
the  tendinous  expansion  on  the  back  part 
of  the  fore-toe.  The  third  and  fourth  are 
placed  between  the  two  next  metatarsal 
bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outside  of 
the  middle  and  third  toes.  The  first  of 
these  muscles  draws  the  fore-toe  inwards 
towards  the  {preatptoe.  The  three  others 
pull  the  toes,  into  which  they  are  inserted, 
outwards.  They  all  assist  in  extending  the 
toes. 

IvrTERPSLLATUs  KORBus. ,  (From  inpeUe^ 
to  interrupt.)  In  Paracelsus  it  is  a  disease 
attended  with  irregular  or  uncertain  pa- 
roxysms. 

IiTTBRPOiJiTus  Di£s.  (Prom  vuerpoh^ 
to  renew.)  In  Paracelsus,  these  ai*e  the 
days  interpolated  betwixt  two  parox- 
ysms. 

hrrBBscaruLiuif.        (From    mter,    be- 


tween, and  ecapuloj  tbe  sboalder-blade.) 
ThuX  part  of  the  spine  wbidi  lies  between 
the  shoulders. 

iHTSRSBFrrM.  (Prom  inter ^  between,  and 
septum,  an  inclosure.)  The  uvtila  and  the 
sepium  narium. 

IKf  ERSPINALES  COLLL  {Ihterspi- 
males  muscuH ,-  from  inter^  between,  and 
spina,  the  spiiie.)  The  fleshy  portions  be- 
tween the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck^ 
that  draw  these  processes  nearer  to  each 
other. 

INTRRSPINALES  DORSI  ET  LUM- 
BOHUM.  These  are  rather  small  tendons 
than  mu<cles,  that  connect  the  spinal  and 
transverse  processes. 

INTERTRAN8VER8ALES  LUMBO- 
RUM.  Four  distinct  small  btindlfes  of 
flesh,  whicii  fill  up  th^  spaces  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins,  and  serve  to  draw  them  towards  each 
other. 

INTERTRIGO.  (Prom  inter,  between, 
and  tero,  to  rub.)  An  excoriation  about  the 
anus,  groins,r  axilla,  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  attended  with  inflammation  snd  mois- 
ture. It  is  most  commonly  produced  by 
tlie  irritation  of  the  urine,  from  ridmg,  or 
some  acrimony  in  children. 

INTESllNES.  {haestinas  ftom  intus, 
within.)  The  convoluted  membranous  ttibe 
that  extends  from  the  stomach  to  the 
anus ;  receives  the  ingested  food  ;  retains  it 
a  certain  time  ;  mixes  with  it  the  bile  ai^ 
pancreatic  juices ;  propels  the  chyle  into 
the  lacteals,  and  covers  the  fxces  with 
mucus  ;  is  so. called.  The  intestines  are 
^tuated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
are  divided  into  the  small  and  Urge,  which 
have,  besides  their  size,  other  circum- 
stances of  distinction. 

The  smali  intestines  are  supplied  inter- 
nally With  folds,  ca.led  valvuUr  camtiventes, 
and  liave  no  bands  on  their  external  sur- 
face. The  larffe  uitestine&  have  no  folds 
internally,  and  ^n*  supplied  externally  with 
three  strong  mu^ular  band*,  which  run 
parallel  up<«n  the  surface,  and  give  the  in- 
test  i'les  a  saccated  appearance ;  and  they 
have  also  smaU  f»tt)  appendages,  called 
appendicuU  epiploic^. 

Thf  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
for  about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers' 
breadth,  is  called  tbe  dtwdenum  ;  it  lies  in- 
the  epigastric  region ;  makes  three  turnings, 
and  between  the  first  and  second  flexure 
receives,  by  a  common  opening,  the  pan- 
crfatic  duct,  a«d  the  ductus  comroimis 
choiedo  bus.  It  is  in  this  portion  of  tbe 
intestines  that  ch^lificatton  is  chiefly  per- 
formed. I'he  remaining  portion  of  the  small 
intestines  is  distmQ;ui8hed  bv  an  ima^^naiy 
division  into  the  jeiunum  ana  ileum. 

The  Jefunmn,  which  commences  whe»c 
tlie  duoidenum  ends,  is  situated  in  tbe  ura. 
bilical  region,  and  islnostly  found  empt>- ; 
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instrumeBt,  so  named  <rom  the  hollowness 
of  lis  siaLk.)    See  Endtvia. 
IN  U  LA.    (ContFkcted  or  eomipted  from 

^    _  ^.   „  Aefcmwm,  ifxwwi',  labled  to  have  sprung  from 

gion  and  the  pelvis ;  is  of  a  more  pallid  the  tears  of  Helen.)  1.  The  nlune  of  a 
colour  than  the  former,  and  lerminates  genus  of  pUnis  in  the  Linnxan  system, 
by  a  transverse  opening  into  the  large  intes-  Class,  Syngtnena.  Oi  der,  Pob/ffamia  tti- 
tines,  which  is  called  t'-e  t)«/w  of  the  ileitmt    perflua. 

•  -      '  '  2.  The  herb  elecampane. 

fnul<h  commoTu    See  £nu(a  campcma. 
Inula.    DTS£MT£aicA.       'J'he  byi^ematic 
name  of  the  lesser  inula.    See  Cmyxa  me* 
(Ha. 

IxuLA  HSLEKiuK.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  elecampane.  See  EmUa  cam' 
pana. 

iNusTioir.     (From  in,  and  uro,  to  .burn.) 


rxUve  of  the  cacum,  or  the  valve  of  Tulpius. 

The  begmnmg  of  tht  laj'ijt:  intcsiiues  is 
firmly  tied  down  in  the  i  iglu  iliac  region, 
and  for  the  extent  of  about  four  fiii^rs* 
breadth  is  called  the  cacum,  having  adher- 
ing to  it  a  woiTn-like  process*,  called  the 
procetsiis  cxd  vernuformU,  or  uppemHcula 
cj^ci  vermifurmis  The  great  uitefitine 
then  commences  colon,  ascends  towards 
the  liver,  passes  across  the  abdomen,  und^r    Is  sometimes  used  for  hot  and  diy  seasons ; 


the  stomach,  Xx>  the  left  side,  where  it  is 
contorted  like  the  letter  5,  and  descends 
to  the  pelvb :  hence  it  is  divided  in  ihis 
course  mto  the  dscemUng-  portion,  tfie  traru- 
verse  arch,  and  the  ngmiid  jfexure.  When 
it  has  reached  ^he  pelvis,  it  is  called  the 
rectum,  from  whence  it  proceeds  in  & 
stra.glit  line  to  the  anui. 

Tne  intestmal  canal  is  composed  of  three 
membrapes,  or  coats ;  a  common  one  from 
the  peritoneum,  a  muscular  coat,  and  a 
viUaue  coat,  the  villi  being  formed  of  the 
fine  terminations  of  artenes  and^  nerves^ 
and  the  origins  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics. 
The  intestines  are  connected  to  the  body 
by  the  mysentery ;  the  duodenum  has  also 
a  peculiar  connecting  cellular  substance, 
'as  has  likewise  the  colon  and  rectum,  by 
whose  means  Uie  former  is  firmly  accreted 


to  tlie  back,  the  colon  to  tlie  kidneys,  and    of  a  violet  colour. 


but  most. commonly  by  surgeons  for   the 
operation  of  the  cauteiy.   . 

Ihtkrecukduii  OS.  (From  in,  not,  and 
verecundus,  modest.)  A  name  of  the  os 
frontis,  firom  its  being  regarded  as  the  seat 
of  impudence. 

Inversion  of  the  uterus.  See  Uterus^  in- 
version of. 

INVOLUCRUM.  ,  (From  in^  and  voivo^ 
to  wrap  up ;  because  parts  are  enclosed 
by  it)  A  name  of  the  pericardium ;  also 
a  name  of  the  membi-ane  which  covers 
some  of  the  viscejra. 

ioDES.  (From  m,  brass.)  Verdig^rise. 
Green  matter  thrown  ofl'  by  vomiting. 

Ipsis.  (From  tof,  a  violet)  A  carbun- 
c\^  of  a  violet  colour. 

.lowTHua.  (From  lov,  a  violet,  and  «- 
doc,  d  flower.)    A  hard  pimple  in  the  face. 


the  latter  to  the  os  coccygis,  and  in  wo- 
men to  the  vagina.  The  emaining  por- 
tion of  the  tube  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  tlie 
abdomen.  The  arteries  of  this  canal  are 
branches  of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesen- 
teric, and  the  duodmal,    Tlie  veins  evacu- 


loTAciSMus.  (l-Vom  un-A,  the  Greek  let- 
ter i  )  A  defect  in  the  tongue,  or  organs 
of  speecli»  which  renders  a  person  incapable 
of  pronouncing  his  letters. 

loui.  A  restorative  alimentary  liquor, 
prepared  in  Japan.    It  is  made  from  the 


ate  tlieir  blood  into  tlie  vena  poriae.    The  gravy  of  half-ro*sted  beef;  but,  as  to  the 

nerves  are  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and  rest,  it  is  kept  a  secret, 

intercostals.    The  toc/^a/ wMe&,  which  ori-  U'KCACUANHA.    (Indian.)   Ipecacuan. 

ginate  principally  from  the  jejunum,  pro-  The  plant  from  which  this  valuable  root  is 

ceed  to  the  glands  in  the  inebentery.  obtained  was  long  unknown;  it  was  said 

IxrnicATus     (From  intrico,  to  entangle ;  by  some  writers  to  be  the  PsycJtotria  erne- 

so  called  from  its  intricate  folds.)     A  mus-  tica;  class  Pentandriui  order   Mono^niat 

cle  of  the  ear.  by  others,   the    Viola  ipecacuanha,  a  syn- 

Intiusseci.     (From   intra,  within,  and  genesious  plant  of  the  onl^r  Monogynia, 

9ecu^%  towards.)     Painful  disorders  of  the  li  is  now  ascertained  to  be  neither,  out  a 

internul  parts.                                            ^  small  plant  called    CalUcacca  ipecacuanlui. 

ijfTttocEssio.     (From  introcedo,  to  go  in.)  'Ihere  are  three  sorts  of  ipecacuan  to  be 

J}epres5io.    A  depression  or  sinkmg  of  any  met  with  in  our  shops,  viz.  the  aith-ooloured 
part  inwarc's. 

INTUS  SUSCEPTION.  (Intus-susceptio 
and  intro'susceptio  /  irom  intus^  within,  and 
suecipio,  to  receive.)  A  disease  of  the  in- 
testinal tube,  and  most  frequently  of  the 

Hmall  intestines ;  it  consists  in  a  portion  of  wrinkled  and  deep  circular  fissures,  down 

ffut  pasiting  for  some  length  within  another  to  a  small  white  woody  fibre  that  runs  in 

portion.  the  middle  of  each  piece  :  tlie  cortical  part 

IxTTBUs.     (From  tn,  and  tuba,  a  hollow  is  compact,  brittle,  looks  smooth,  and  re- 


or  grey,  the  brown,  and  the  white. 

The  ash-colpured  is  brought  from  Peru, 
and  is  a  small  wrinkled  rOot,  bent  and  con- 
torted into  a  jp^at  variety  of  figures, 
brought    over    in    short    pieces,    full    of 
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tinoof  npcn  hnMnf :  St  bti  veir  little 
smell ;  the  taste  is  bitterish  and  subacrid, 
covering  the  tongue,  m  it  were,  with  a  kind 
of  mucilage. 

The  hn>wn  is  small,  somewhat  more 
wrinkled  than  the  foregoing ;  ofabroimor 
blackish  colour  without,  and  white  within : 
this  is  brought  from  BraziL 

The  white  sort  is  woodj,  and  has  no 
wrinkles,  nor  any  perceptible  bitterness  in 
taste.  The  first,  oie  asn-coloured  or  grey 
V  ipecacuM),  is  that  usually  preferred  for 
medicinal  use.  The  brown  has  been  some- 
times observed,  even  in  a  small  dose,  to 
produce  violent  effects.  The  white,  though 
taken  in  a  large  one,  has  scarce  any  efTect 
at  all.  Experience  has  ])roved  that  this 
medicine  is  the  safest  emetic  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  having  this  peculiar 
advanUj^e— that,  4f  it  does  not  operate  by 
vomit.  It  readily  passes  off  by  the  other 
cmunctories.  Ipecacuan  was  first  intro- 
duced as  an  infidlible  remedy  aeainst  dy- 
senteries and  otiier  inveterate  fluzes,  as 
diarrhoea,  menorrhagia,  leucorrhcea,  &c. 
and  also  in  disoi-ders  proceeding  froni  ob- 
stnictions  of  long  standing  ;  nor  has  it  lost 
mucli  of  its  reputation  by  time  t  its  utility 
in  these  cases  is  thou|^ht  to  depend  upon 
its  restoring  perspiration.  It  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  in  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, catarrhal  and  consumptive  cases.  Ne- 
vertheless, its  chief  use  is  as  a  vomit,  and 
in  small  doses,  joined  with  opium,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic.  The  officinal  preparations  are 
the  ptUvi9  ipecacuanlut  compontutf  and  the 
wmm  ipecacuanha. 

lamtTAiA,  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bra- 
Kils  gfive  this  name  to  the  Scrtpkukuia  aquO' 
ticot  which  is  there  celebrated  as  a  correc- 
tor of  the  ill  flavour  of  seqna. 

Iracuhdos.  (From  <>a,  anger ;  so  called 
because  it  forms  the  aiig^  look.)  A  mus- 
cle of  the  eye.    , 

IRIS.  (A  rainbow;  so  called  because 
of  the  vai^ety  of  its  colours.)  1.  The  an- 
terior portion  of  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  eye,  which  is  perforated  in  the  middle 
by  the  pupiL  It  is  of  various  colours.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  termed  the 
wea, 

%  Tht  JUrweT' de-luce  is  also  called  iris, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  the 
rainbow. 

.  3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Cmis;- THandria,  Order, 
Monogryma, 

Ibis  Pi.q|issTnrA.  Florentine  orris,  or 
iris.  The  root  of  this  plant,  his  Jloren- 
Una  of  Linnxus  I'-^coroffu  barbaiit,  caulefo- 
Mi*  akiere  eubHflero^  Jhribut  eessUibtu ; 
which  is  indigenous  to  Italy,  in  its  recent 
state  is  extremely  acrid, and,  when  chewed, 
excites  a  pungent  heat  in  the  month,  that 
continues  several  hours :  on  being  dried, 
this  acrimony  is  almost  wholly  dissipated ; 


ISO 

the  tafte  is  dif^tly  bitter,  and  the  «nell 
agreeable,  and  approaching  to  that  of  vio- 
lets«  The  fresh  root  is  c«  hartic,  and  for 
this  purpose  has  been  eniploytd  in  di^op- 
sies.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  its  dried 
state,  and  rsnked  as  a  pectoral  and  expec- 
torant, and  hence  has  a  place  in  the  <rs- 
ddem  amtfU  of  the  pharmacopeias. 

J^ft,  Florentine.     See  Jrie  FUrentina, 

Iris  Girmaitica.  The  ttysiemaiic  name 
of  the  flower<ie-luce.     See  Irie  nottrae. 

Iris  hostras.  Common  h*is,  or  orris. 
Flower-<le-luce.  This  plant  is  the  Irit 
germamca  of  Linn«u«  >-c9ri»£K»  d^rdattif 
eaule  f6Ui»  altiori  tnulHJIorot  foribue  inferi^ 
erihue  peduncuUuie.  The  fr^h  roots  have 
a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid 
nauseous  taste.  The]^  are  powerfully  c«- 
Ihartic,  and  are  given  in  dropsical  diseases, 
where  such  remedies  are  indicated. 

Iris  fai^ostbis.  GladUhu  htteuM:  Aco- 
rue  vulgnrie.  Yellow  water-flag.  This  m- 
digenous  plant,  Jri*  peeudaconu: — imber- 
hie^  foHis  endforndbue,  petoHe  alterme,  etig* 
matibue  minoribuef  is  common  in  marshes, 
and  on  the  bankf  of  rivers.  It  formerly 
had  a  place,  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
under  the  name  of  gladiobte  luUue.  The 
root  is  without  smell,  but  has  an  acrid 
styptic  taste,  and  its  juice,  on  being  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils,  produces  a  burning  heat  in 
the  nose  and  mouth,  accompanied  by  a 
copious  discharge  from  these  organs ;  hence 
it  is  recommended  both  as  an  errhine  and 
siaUgogue.  Given  internally,  when  per- 
fectly dry,  its  adstringent  qualities  are  stich 
as  to  cure  diarrhoeas.  The  expressed  juice 
is  likewise  said  to  be  an  useful  application 
to  serpiginous  eruptions  and  scrofulous  tu- 
mours. 

Iris  mevdacor^.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  yellow  water-flag.  See  Jrie  Po" 
luttrie. 

Jrith  ilaie.    See  Ia^  Hybenueue, 

IRON.  Ferrum,  Of  all  the  metals, 
there  is  none  which  is  so  copiously  and  so 
variously  dispersed  through  nature  as  iron. 
In  animals,  in  vegetables,  snd  in  all  parts 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  detect  its 
presence.  Mineralogists  are  not  agreed 
with  respect  tp  the  existence  of  native 
iron,  though  immense  masses  of  it  have 
been  discovered.  Which  could  not  hsve 
been  the  products  of  art;  but  there  is 
much  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  these 
specimens  have  been  extracted  by  sub- 
terraneous fire.  A  mass  of  native  iron,  of 
1600  pounds  weight,  was  found  by  Pallas, 
on  the  river  Dcnisei,  in  Sibcrisj  and  an- 
other mass  of  300  pounds  was  found  in 
Paraguay,  of  which  specimens  have  been 
distributed  every  wherj  A  piece  of  na- 
tive iron,- of  two  pounds  weight,  has  been 
also  met  with  at  Kamsdorf,  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Neustadt,  which  is  still  preserved 
there.     These  masses  evidently  dkl  not 
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originftte  in  the  places  Where  they  were 
found. 

There  arc  a  Ta»t  Taricty  of  iron  ores ; 
they  may,  however,  be  all  arrangfed  under 
the  followinjf  raiera ;  namely,  sulphurets, 
earbui^ts,  oxyds,  and  salts  of  iron.  The 
•tilphurets  of  iron  from  the  ores,  called 
PS/ritei,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
Their  colour  is,  in  g^eneral,  a  straw-yellow, 
with  a  metallic  lustre.  They  are  oflen 
mmorphous,  and  often  also  crystallized. 
Iron  ores  of  this  kind  are  known  by  the 
name  of  mtmdiek.  Iron,  in  the  state  of  a 
carburet,  forms  the  graphite  of  Werner, 
{plumbago,)  This  mineral  occunT  in  kid- 
ney-torm  lumps  of  various  sizes.  Its  colour 
is  a  dark  iron-grey,  or  brownish  black ; 
when  cut,  blueish  grey.  It  has  a  metallic 
lustre.  Its  texture  is  fine  gruined.  It  is 
very  brittle.  The  combination  of  iron  with 
oxygen  is  very  abundant.  The  common 
magnetic  Urm  tione,  magneHcal  pyritet^' Of 
had^tone^  belong}  to  this  class :  as  does 
epecuiar  iron  orrt,  and  all  the  different  ores 
ojklled  hematiteo^  or  bloodstone.  Iron,  com- 
bined with  silex,  constitutes  emery.  Iron^ 
united  to  carbonic  acid,  exists  in  the  tparry 
iron  ore.  Joined  to  arsi^nic  acid  it  exists  in 
the  ores  called  arteniate  of  iron,  and  arfc- 
MMMff  of  iron  and  copper. 

Propertieo  of  iron.'-^lron  is  distinguished 
from  every  other  metal  by  its  magnetical 
|>ropertie8.  Ii  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  acquires,  under  various  conditions,  the 
property  of  magnetism.  Pure  iron  is  of  a 
whitish  grey,  or  rather  blueish  colour,  very 
alightly  livid ;  but  when  polished,  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  brillianc]^.  Its  texture  is 
either  fibrous,  fine  gt^ned,  or  in  dense 
plates.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  firom 
7.6  to  7.8-  It  is  the  hardest  and  most 
elastic  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  extremely 
ductile,  and  may  therefore  be  drawn  into 
wire  as  fine  as  a  human  hair;  it  is  also 
more  tenacious  than  any  other  metal,  and 
consequently  yields  with  equal  facility  to 
pressure.  It  is  extremely  infusible,  and, 
when  not  in  contact  with  the  fiiel,  it  can* 
BOt  be  meHed  by  the  heat  which  any  fiir- 
nace  can  excite ;  it  is,  however  softened 
by  beat,  still  preservii^  its  ductility ;  this 
cxmstitutes  the  valuable  property  of  weld- 
ing. It  is  very  dilatable  by  heat  It  is 
the  only  metal  which  takes  fire  by  the  cal- 
liaioo  of  flint.  Heated  by  the  contact  of 
air  it  becomes  oxydated.  If  intensely  and 
briskly  heated,  it  takes  fire'  with  scin* 
ttUaiion,  and  becomes  a  black  oxyd.  It 
combines  with  carbon,  and  forms  what  ig 
called  steel  It  combines  with  phospho- 
roB  in  a  direct  and  in  an  indirect  manner, 
snd  unites  with  sulphur  readily,  by  mixture 
ia  the  cold  wilh  water,  and  by  nision.  It 
decomposas  water  in  the  cold  slowly,  but 
tmpidly  when  igriited.  It  decomposes  most 
or  the  metallic  oxyds.  All  acids  act  upon 
mm.    Very  oeDoentnted  flulphuiic  add 


has  little  or  no  effect  upon  it,  but  when  di- 
luted  it  oxydates  it  rapidly.  The  nitnc  <tcid 
oxydates  it  with  great  vehemence.  Mur.ate 
of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  it.  Nitrate 
of  potash  detonates  very  vifforoui«ly  wiiii  it. 
Iron  is  likewise  dissolved  by  atkaliite  sul- 
phurets.  It  is  capable  of  combining  with 
a  number  of  metals. '  It  does  not  unite  with 
lead  or  bismuth,  and  very  feebly  with  mer- 
cuiy.  It  detonates  by  percussion  with  the 
oxygenated  muriates. 

'Method  of  obtaining  trsn.—* The  general 
process,  by  which  iron  is  extracted  from  its 
ores,  is  first  to  roast  them  by  a  strong  heal^ 
to  expel  the  sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  and 
other  mineralizers,  which  can  be  separated 
by  heat.  The  remaining  ore,  bemg  re- 
duced to  small  pieces,  is  mixed  with  char- 
coal, or  coke ;  and  is  then  exposed  to  SQ 
intense  heat,  in  a  close  fiimace^  excited  bv 
bellows  s  the  oxygen  then  combines  with 
the  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid  gas  du- 
ring the  process,  alkd  the  oxyd  is  reduced 
to  its  metallic  state.  There  are  likewise 
some  fluxes  necessary,  in  order  to  fiiciliute 
the  separation  of  the  melted  metaL  The 
matrix  of  the  iron  ore  is  generally  either 
alliaceous  or  calcareous,  or  sometimes  a 
portion  of  silecious  earth ;  but  whichever 
of  these  earths  is  present,  the  addition  of 
one  or  both  of  the  others  makes  a  proper 
flux.  These  are  therefore  added  in  due 
proportion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ores ;  and  this  mixture,  in  contact  -with  the 
fvelf  is  exposed  to  a  heat  sufiicient  to  re- 
duce the  oxyd  to  its  metallic  state. 

The  metal  thus  obtained,  and  called 
smelted,  pia^,  or  cast,  iron,  is  far  fi^m  be- 
ing pure,  alwavs  retaining  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  af  well  aa 
several  heterogeneous  ingredients.  Ao- 
cording  as  one  or  other  or  these  predomi* 
nates,  the  propertjr  of  the  meul  diffisn. 
Where  the  oxygen  is  present  in  a  large  pro* 
portion,  the  colour  or  the  iron  is  whitish 
grey,  it  is  extremely  brittle,  and  its  firac- 
ture  exhibits  an  appearance  of  crystaUi* 
zation :  where  the  carbon  exceeds,  it  is  of 
a  dark  grey,  incliningto  blue,  or  black, 
aivl  is  less  brittle.  The  former  is  the 
-oMte,  the  latter  the  blacky  crude  iron  <^ 
commerce.  The  grey  is  intennediate  to 
both.  In  many  of  these  states,  the  iron  ia 
much  more  fusible  than  when  pure ;  hence 
it  can  be  fiised  and  cast  into  any  form  ;  and 
when  suflered  to  cool  slowly,  it  ciysudtizea 
in  octahedra ;  it  is  also  much  more  brittle, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  either  flattened 
under  the  hammer,  or  by  the  laminating 
rollers. 

To  obtain  the  iron  more  pure,  or  to  free 
it  fit>m  the  carbon  with  which  it  is  com- 
buied  in  this  sute,  it  must  be  refined,  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  operations  of  mt  It  ng 
and  forging.  By  the  former,  in  which  the 
metal  is  kept  in  fiuion  for  some  time,  and 
constantly  kneaded  and  stirred,  the  quan- 
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tity  of  ctrbofi  tnd  oxygen  it  coniAins  m 
combined,  and  the  produced  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  expelled :  the  metal  at  length  be- 
comes viitcid  and  stiff;  it  is  then  subjected 


1.  Cfhonu  lerri.    See  Fmni  etmhamm. 

2.  Sulphas  fern.    See  Ferri  mipAiu, 

3.  Femim  tartarizatum.  See /Vmiai  Mr- 
comes  vutcia  ana  sim  ;  u  is  uicn  suujccicu    tOtizatum. 

to  the  action  of  a  very  laree  hammer,  o^  to        4.  Liquor  ferri  aUudina.  See  Uqmrjeni 
the  more  equal,  but  less  forcible,  pressure    dUeohnL 

of  large  rollers,  by  which  the  remaining        5.  Tinctura  acetatit  fern.    See  Timehara 

oxyd  of  iron,  and  other  impurities,  not  con-   ferri  actetatie. 

sumed  by  the  fusion,  are  pressed  out.  The        6.  Tinctura  muriatis  lerri.   See  Tmctttrf 

iron  is  now  no  longer  granular  nor  crystal-  ferri  muriatic, 

iized  in  its  texture ;  it  is  fibrous,  sod,  due       7.  Tinctura  ferri  ammoaiatl  See  Timeturm 

tile,  malleable,  and  totally  infusible.    It  is 

termed  forg  d,  wrought,  or  bar,  iron,  and 

it  the  metal  in  a  purer  state,  though  far 

ftom  being  abaolutely  pure. 

The  general  medicmal  virtues  of  iron, 
and  the  several  preparations  of  it,  are  to  ferri  ruhnrn, 
constringe  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circu-  .11.  Oxidum  ferri  nignim 
lation,  to  promote  the  different  secretions  ferri  mjrujii, 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  IRUl't  ABILITY.  (From  trrtia,  to  pro- 
to  repress  inordinate  dischams  into  the  voke.)  Fm  in»ita  of  Ualler.  fit  vitaMt 
intestinal  tube.  By  the  use  of  chAlybeates,  of  Goeter.  Oscilliation  of  Boerhaave.  To- 
the  pulse  is  very  sensibly  raised  { the  colour  nic  power  of  StahL  Muscular  power 
of  the  face,  though  before  pale,  changes  to    of  Bell.    Inherent  powA*  of  CuUen.    The 


ferri  i 

8.  Vinum  ferri.   See  Finfom  ferri, 

9.  Ferrum  amnoniatuiii.     See  Ferrmn 
antmwiatwn, 

10.  Oxidum  ferri  rubrum.    See  Oxuium 


See  Oxidum 


a  florid  red ;  the  alvine,  urinar}-,  and  cu- 
ticular  excretions,   are   increased.     Fetid 
eructations,  and  bbck  coloured  fzoes,  are 
marks  of  their  taking  due  effect. 
When  given  improperly,  or  to  excess, 


contractility  of  muscular  6bres,  or  a  pro- 
petty /^ecuZior  to  muscles,  by  which  they 
contract  upon  tlie  application  of  certain 
stimuli,  without  a  cooscioutness  of  action. 
T.Vis  power  may  be  seen  *m  the  tremuloua 


iron  produces  head-ache,    anxiety,    heats  contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 

the  body,  and  oflen  causes  haemorrhages,  when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 

or   even  vomiting,  pains  in  the  stomach,  operations.     Even  when  the  body  is  dead 

•pasms,  and  pains  of  the  bowels.  to  all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power 

Iron  is  given  in  most  cases  of  debility  is  g^e,  this  contractile  power  reouuns  tiU 

and  relaxation.     In  passive  hemorrhages,  the  organization  yields,  and  begins  to  be 


In  dyspepsia,  hystena,  and  chlorosis.  In 
most  of  the  cachexix ;  and  it  has  lately 
been  recommended  as  a  specific  in  can- 
cer. In  general  debility,  produced  by 
disease,  or  excessive  hzmorrhages.  Where 


dissolved.  It  is  by  this  inherent  power 
that  a  cut  muscle  contracts,  and  leaves  a 
gap  ;  that  a  cut  artery  shrinks  and  ff^^f^ 
stiff  after  death.  This  irritability  of  mtis- 
cles  is  so  far  independent  of  nervea,  and  so 


either  a 'preternatural  discharge,  or  sup-  little  connected  with  feeling,  which  is  the 
pression  of  natural  secretions,  proceeds  province  of  the  nerves,  that,  upon  stim«i- 
nt)m  a  langour,  or  slu^ishncss  of  the  lating  any  muscle  by  touching  it  with  caus<% 
fluids,  and  weakness  of^the  soFids,  this  tic,  or  irritating  it  with  a  sharp  point,  or 
metal,  by  increasing  the  motion  of  the  driving  the  electric  spark  through  it,  or 
former  and  the  strength  of  the  latter,  will  exciting  with  the  metallic  conductors,  as 
suppress  the  flux,  or  remove  the  suppres-  those  of  silver,  or  xioc,  the  muscle  inatant- 
sion ;  but  where  the  circulation  is  already  ly  contracts,  although  the  nerve  of  that 
too  quick,  the  solids  too  tense  and  rigid,  muscle  be  tied ;  although  the  nerve  be  cut 
where  there  is  any  stricture,  or  spasmodic  to  as  to  separate  the  muscle  entirely  from 
contraction  of  the  vessels,  iron,  and  all  the  all  connection  with  the  syatem  ;  although 
preparations  of  it,  will  aggravate  both  dis-  the  muscle  be  separated  from  the  body ; 
eases.  Iron  probably  has  no  action  on  the  although  the  creature  upon  whid^  the  ex- 
body  when  tacen  into  the  stomach,  unless  periment  is  performed  may  have  loai  all 
it  l>e  oxydized.  But  during  its  oxydise-  sense  of  feelWf  and  have  been  long  appa- 
ment,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  accord-  rently  dead.  "Hius  a  muscle,  cut  from  the 
tnffly  we  find  that  foetid  eructations  are  con-  limb,  trenibles  and  palpitates  a  loi^  time 
^dered  as  a  proof  of  the  medic'me  having  afW;  the  heart,  separated  fimn  the  body, 
taken  effect.  It  can  only  be  exhibited  in-  contracts  when  irritated ;  the  bowela,  whea 
temally  in  the  state  of  filings,  which  may  torn  from  the  body,  oontimie  their  peris- 
be  given  in  doses  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  taltic  motion,  to  as  to  roll  upon  the  tables 
Iron  wire  is  to  be  preferred  for  pharmaceu-  ceasing  to  answer  to  stinsuli  only  when  tb^ 
tical  preparations,  both  because  it  is  the  beconse  stiff  and  cold;  and  too  often,  is 
mobt  convenient  form,  and  because  it  is  the  the  human  body,  the  vis  in|^ta  loeea  the  ex- 
P'^J^I*  "^*"'  cdtmg  power  of  the  nerret,  and  then  palsy 
^  The  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  now  enaues;  or,  losing  all  govenanoe  at  the 
muM aret^  nerret,  tba  vit  inMta,  acting  without  thjB 
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Mulatiii^  power,  fiiHs  in^  pcrtiat  or  gene, 
rai  convulsions.  Even  in  vegetables,  as 
IB  the  sensitive  plant,  this  contractile 
power  lives.  Thence  comes  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  ii^tability  of  muscles 
and  the  sensibibty  of  nerves ;  for  the  irrt- 
tdnhiy  of  muscles  survives  the  animal,  as 
when  it  is  active  after  death  ;  survives  the 
life  of  the  part  of  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
system,  as  in  universal  pauy,  where  the 
vital  motions  continue  entire  and  perfect, 
and  where  the  muscles,  though  not  obedi- 
ent to  the  will,  are  subject  to  irregular  and 
Tiolent  actions;  and  it  survives  the  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  system,  as  when 
animals,  very  tenacious  of  life,  are  cut  into 
paru :  but  9truibUity^  the  property  of  the 
nerves,  gives  the  various  modifications  of 
sense,  as  vision,  hearing,  and  the  rest; 
gives  also  the  general  sense  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  makes  the  system,  according  to 
ita  various  conditions,  fi^el  vigorous  and 
heahhy,  or  weiry  and  low.  And  thus  the 
cje  feels  and  the  skin  feels  :  but  their  ap- 
pointed stimuli  prodace  no  motions  in  these 
parts ;  they  are  sensible,  but  not  irritable. 
The  heart,  the  intestines,  the  urinary  blad- 
der, and  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, answer  ta  stimuli  with  a  quick  and 
forcible  contraction;  and  yet  they  hardly 
feel  the  stimuli  by  which  these  contrac- 
tions are  produced,  or,  at  least,  they  do 
not  convey  that  feeling  to  tliei>rain.  There 
is  no  consciousness  of  present  stimulus  in 
those  parts  which  are  called  into  action  by 
the  impulse  of  the  nerves,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  will :  so  that  muscular  parts 
have  all  the  irritabOitv  of  the  system,  with 
but  little  feeling,  and  that  little  owing  td 
the  nerves  which  enter  into  their  substance ; 
while  nerves  have  all  the  sensibility  of  tlie 
sjTstem,  but  no  motion. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular  property 
belongs  to  our  countrymen  Glysson;  but 
Baron  Haller  must  be  considmd  as  the 
first  who  clearly  pointed  out  its  existence, 
and  proved  it  to  be  the  cause  of  muscular 
mobon. 

The  laws  of  irritability,  according  to 
Dr.  Crichton,  are,  1.  After  every  action 
in 'an  irritable  part,  a  state  of  rest,  or 
cessation  from  motion,  must  take  place  be- 
Ibre  the  irritable  part  can  be  ag^in  incited 
to  action.  If,  by  an  act  of  volition,  we 
throtir  any  of  our  muscles  into '  action,  that 
action  can  only  be  continue  for  a  certain 
space  of  time;  the  muscle  becomes  re- 
laxed, notwithstanding  aU  our  endeavours 
to  the  contrary,  and  remains  a  certain  time 
in  that  relaxed  state,  before  it  can  be  again 
thrown  into  action.  %  Each  irritable  psrt 
htm  a  certain  portidn  or  quantity  of  the 
principle  of  imtability  which  is  natural  to 
It,  part  of  which  it  loses  during  action,  or 
fiom  the  apptication  of  st'imnli.  3.  By  a 
process  wbolfy  unknown  to  tis»  it  reguna 


this  lost  quantity,  during  its  repose,  or 
sUte  of  rest.  In  order  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  irritability  in  any  part, 
we  say  that  it  is  either  more  or  less  redun- 
dant, or  more  -or  less  defective.  |t  be- 
comes redundant  in  a  part  when  the  stimuli 
which  are  calculated  to  act  on  that  part  are 
withdrawn  or  withheld  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  because  then  no  action  can  take 
place;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tht 
application  of  stimuli  cituses  it  to  be  ex- 
hausted, or  to  be  deficient,  not  only  by 
exciting  attion,  but  by  some  secret  in- 
fluence, the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet 
bf;pn  delected;  for  it  is  a  circumstance 
extremely  deserving  of  attention,  that  an 
irritable  part,  or  Iwdy,  may  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  imtabUity  by  powertui  sti- 
muli, and  yet  no  ai)parent  cause  ofmuiiou- 
lar  or  vascular  action  takes  place  at  the 
time.  A  certain  quantity  of  spirits,  taken 
at  once  into  the  fttomach,  kills  almosi  at 
instantaneously  as  lightning  does :  the  same 
thing  may  be  observed  of  some  poisonS| 
as  opium,  distilled  laurel-water,  the  juice 
of  the  cerbera  aliovai,  &c.  4w  Bach  irrita« 
ble'  p^rt  has  slimuli  which  are  peculiar  to 
it ;  and  which  are  intended  to  support  ita 
natural  action:  thus,  blood,  wliich  is  the 
stimulus  proper  to  the  heart  and  arteries^ 
if,  by  any  accident,  it  gets  into  the  sto- 
mach, produces  sickness,  or  vomiting.  If 
the  gall,  which  is  the  natural  stimulus  to 
the  gall-bladder,  duct  and  duodenum, is  by 
any  accident  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  it  excites  too  great  action  of 
the  vessels  of  that  part,  and  induces  in- 
flammation. The  urine  does  not  irritate 
the  tender  fabric  of  the  kidneys^  ureters, 
or  bladder,  except  in  such  a  degree  as  tp 
preserve  their  healthy  action ;  but  if  it  be 
effused  into  the  cellularfmembrane,  it  brings 
on  such  a  violent  action  of  the  vessels  of 
these  parts,  as  to  produce  gangrene.  Such 
stimuli  are  called  habitual  stimuli  of  parts. 
5.  Each  irriuble  part  differs  from  the  rest 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  irritability 
which  it  possesses.  This  law  explains  to 
us  the  reason  of  the  great  diversity  which 
we  observe  in  the  action  of  various  irrita- 
ble parts;  thus  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion  can  remain  a  long  time  in  a  state 
of  action,  and  if  it  be  continued  as  long  as 
possible,  another  considerable  portion  of 
timie  is  required  before  they  regain  the 
irritability  they  lost ;  but  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries have  a  more  short  and  sudden  action, 
and  their  state  of  rest  is  equally  so.  The 
circular  muscles  of  the  intestines  have 
also  a  quick  action  and  short  rest.  The 
urinary  bladder  does  noC  fully  regain  the 
irritability  it  loses  during  its  contraction  for 
a  considtfTable  space  of  time;  the  vessela 
which  separate  and  throw  out  the  men- 
strual discharge  act,  in  general,  for  thi«e 
orfeor  days,  and  do  not  regain  the  ifritv 
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bihty  they  lose  for  a  luntr  iiioiit|||»  6.  All 
•tinMil  iprodttce  action  in  proportion  to  their 
ilTt<»tinff  powers.  As  a  person  approaches 
his  haiia  to  the  fire,  the  action  of  all  the 
vessels  in  the  skin  is  increaseil»  and  it 
glows  with  heat ;  if  the  hand  be  approach- 
ed still  nearer,  the  action  is  increased  to 
•och  an  unusual  degree  as  to  occasion  red- 
ness and  pain ;  and  if  it  be  cont  nued  too 
long,  real  inflammation  takes  place;  but 
if  niis  heat  be  continued,  the  part  at  last 
loses  Its  irritability^  and  a  sphacelus  oi' 
gangrene  ensues.  7.  The  action  of  every 
stimulus  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  fre- 

Suencv  of  its  application.  A  small  quan- 
ify  of  spirits  taken  into  the  stomach.  In- 
creases the  action  of  its  muscular  coat, 
and  also  of  its  various  vessels*  so  that  di- 
gestion is  thereby  facilitated.  If  the  same 
quantity,  however,  be  taken  fir^quently, 
it  loses  its  effect.  In  order  to  produce  the 
tame  effect  as  at  first*  a  larger  quantity  is 
necessary  :  and  hence  the  origin  of  dram- 
drinking,  8.  The  more  the  irriUbiHty  of 
a  part  is  accumulated,  the  more  that  part 
u  disposed  to  be  acted  upon.  It  b  on  this 
Account  that  the  activity  of  all  animals, 
while  in  perfect  health,  is  much  livelier  in 
the  morning  that  at  any  Qther  part  of  the 
day ;  for,  during  the  ni^ht,  the  irritability 
of  the  whole  (nune,  and  especially  that  ^ 
the  muscles  destined  for  labour,  viz.  the 
muscles  for  voltintary  action,  is  re-accu- 
mulated. The  same  law  explains  why  di- 
gestion goes  on  more  rapidly  the  first  hour 
after  fixxl  is  swallowed,  than  at  any 
other  tinae;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the 
great  danger  that  accnies  to  a  &mbhed 
person  upon  first  taking  m  food.  9.  If 
the  stimuli  which  keep  up  the  action  of 
any  irritable  bodv  be  withdrawn  fbr  too 
great  a  length  or  time,  that  process  on 
which  the  formation  of  the  principle  de- 
pends is  gradually  diminished,  and  at  last 
entirely  desiroyed.  When  the  irritability 
of  the  system  is  too  quickly  exhausted  by 
heat,  as  is  the  case  m  certain  warm  cU- 
mates,  the  application  of  cold  invimates 
the  fhime,  because  cold  is  a  mere  diminu- 
tion of  the  overplus  of  that  stimulus  which 
was  causing  the  rapid  consumption  of  the 
principle.  Under  such  or  similar  circum- 
stances, therefore,  cold  is  a  tonic  remedy ; 
but  if,  in  ti  climate  naturally  cold,  a  per- 
son were  to  fp  into  a  cold  bath,  and  not 
soon  returei  mto  a  warmer  atmosphere,  it 
would  destroy  life  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  many  ptx>F  people  who  have  no  com- 
fortable dwellings  are  often  destroyed 
from  being  too  IcMig  exposed  to  the  cold  in 
winter.  Upou  i!?e  fir<l  app.^ication  of  cold 
the  irr'Ubilitv  is  accaVKuitcd,  wd  the  vas- 
cular system  therefore  is  exod^c.*^  J?  PT** 
Jft»  >n  ;  but,  after  a  certain  time,  ai.'  *^^*» 
"^  irtiuch  diminished,  that  the  pro^^'css, 
'''"•^^Teritbe^oowhich  tl»  fbcnStioo  «f 


(he  irritable  principle  depeads,  is 
lost.  For  further  infbrmatien  on  tliis  in* 
terestin)?  subject,  see  Dr.  Crichton  on  Men- 
tal Derangement. 

IRRITATION.  JrriUUki.  The  action 
produced  by  any  stimulus. 

IscA.  A  sort  of  ftmgous  excrescence 
of  the  oak,  or  of  the  hazel,  &c.  The  an- 
tients  used  it  as  the  uKxiems  used  moia. 

IscHiKMoa.  (From  kx^  to  restrain,  uid 
tUfjttL,  blood.)  A  name  for  any  medicine 
which  restrains  or  stops  bleedmg. 

IsciiBiiuM.     A  species  of  Antbrop^gofu 

ISCHIAS.  {iwx*^-  from  tv^w^  the 
hip.)  Sdatita,  A  rheumatic  aff'ection  of  the 
hip-joint.     See  BUumatitmuM, 

ISCHIATOCELE.  (From  s^m,  the 
hip,  and  «*a«,  a  rupture.)  Itchipceit.  An 
intestinal  rupture,  through  the  sciatic  liga- 
ments. 

IscHio-CAVsaimsiTs.    See  Erector  pett». 

IscKiocBLK.    See  Itchiatoeek. 

ISCHIUM.  (From  t^x^^  ^^  ^^^*  ^ 
named  because  it  is  near  the-loin.)  A  bon^ 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  fistus,  and  a  |Mirt  of  the 
OS  innommatum  of  the  adult.  ^  See  hmmmU 
natum  of. 

IscHHopBosiA.  (From  tcy^ft  slender, 
and  ^mn,  the  voice.)  A  sJinUness  of  the 
voice  i  btit  more  frequentiy  an  hesitation 
of  speech,  or  stammering;  it  is  the  Pid* 
iimnu  haiitaru  of  Cullen. 

IscamwricA.  (From  i^m^ul,  a  suppres- 
sion of  the  urine.)  Medicines  which  relieve 
a  suppression  of  the  urine. 

ISCHURIA.  (From  t^xh  ^  restrain, 
and  u^ff  the  urine.)  A  suppressidn  of  urine. 
A  genus  of  dis^ise  in  the  clsss  Ucaie9 
and  order  epuchese*  of  Cullen.  There  are 
four  species  of  ischuria . 

1.  hchuria  remUU,  coming  after  a  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  with  a  troubloKHDe  sense 
of  weight  in  that  part 

2.  lackurut  ureterica^  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  a  sense  of  pain  or  uneasines  in  the 
course  of  the  ureters. 

3.  lichuria  vencdlU^  a  frequent  desire  to 
make  water,  with  a  swelling  of  the  hypo- 
gastrium,  and  pain  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

4.  lichmiu  sretArofit,  a  fireauent  desire 
to  make  water,  with  a  swelling  of  the 
hypogastrium,  and  pam  of  some  part  of  the 
urethra. 

When  there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  mak- 
ing water,  attended  with  much  diflUculty 
in  voiding  it,  the  complaint  is  called  a 
dysury,  or  strangury ;  and  when  there  is  a 
total  suppression  of  urine,  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  an  ischuiy.  Both  ischuria  and 
.  dysuria  are  distinguished  into  acute,  when 
arising  in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
and  chronic,  when  proceeding  from  any 
other  cause,  such  as  calculus  &c. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  dis- 
arf|  an  inflamiSrtioe  of  the  vcUm, 
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occMkWipJ  «itbfr  by  yenercia  totec,  or  hj 
a  use  of  acrid  injections,  tumour  or  ulcer 
of  the  prostate  gUuKi,  inflammation  of  tbe 
bladder  or  kidneys,  considerable  enlarge* 
■lents  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  a  lodge* 
nent  of  indurated  fatcea  in  the  rectum, 
spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  ab* 
sorption  of  cantharides  applied  externally, 
or  taken  internally,  and  excess  in  drinking 
either  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors;  but 
particles  of  gravel  sticking  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  urethra,  and 
thereby  producing  irritation,  prove  the 
Host  frequent  cause.  Gouty  matter  falling 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  will  sometimes 
occasion  these  complaints. 

In  dysury  there  is  a  frequent  kicruMition 
to  make  water,  attended  with  a  smarting 
pain,  beat,  and  difficulty  in  itoiding  it,  to- 
gether with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  legion 
of  the  bladder.  The  symptoms  often  vary, 
however,  according  to  the  cause  which  has 
given  rise  to  it.  If  it  proce^  frooi  a 
calculus  in  the  kidney,  or  ureter,  besides 
tbe  affections  mentioned,  it  will  be  accom* 
panied  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute 
pains  m  the  loins  and  region  of  the  ureter 
and  kidn^  of  the  side  affected.  When  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel  ii^  tbe  ui^ 
thra,  is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be 
felt  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  particularly  on 
voiding  the  last  drops  of  urine,  and  a 
stream  of  water  will  either  be  divided  into 
two,  or  be  discharged  in  a  twisted  man- 
ner, not  unlike  a  cork-screw.  If  a  scir* 
ibus  of  the  prosUte  inland  has  occasioned 
the  suppression  or  difficulty  of  urine,  a 
hard  indoleiit  tumour,  unattended  with 
ai^  acute  pain,  may  readily*  be  felt  in  the 
perinxum,  or  by  introducing  the  finger  in 
ano. 

I>ysury  is  seldom  attended  with  much 
danger,  unless,  by  neglect,  it  should  ter- 
minate in  a  total  obstructioii.  Ischury 
may  always  be  regarded  as  a  dangeroiis 
complaint,  when  it  continues  for  any  length 
of  time,  from  the  great  distention  and  of- 
ten consequent  inflammation  which  ensue. 
In  those  cases,  where  neither  a  bougie  nor 
a  catheter  can  be  introduced»  the  event, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  fiitaJ»  as  few 
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patients  will  submit  to  the  onfy  other  means 
of  drawir.g  off  the  urine  before  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  inflammation  and  tendency 
to  gangrene  have  taken  place. 

idnffUui,    See  IduhjfocoUa. 

IsLANDicvs  Jtuscvs.  See  XicAcn  ^2a«- 
tUcw. 

IsocaaoKOSk  (From  wm^  eqtial*  aB4 
Xjtno(,  time.)  Preserving  an  equal  distance 
of  time  between  the  beats }  applied  to  the 
pulse. 

Isocains.  (From  jrof,  equal,  and  jm- 
^tnufAu)  Wine  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  waier. 

IsoDaoKDs.  (From  j^pc,  equal,  and  ^  . 
^Mi,  to  run.)    The  same  as  Itochranoi, 

IsopTaim.  (From  m^,  eouai,  and  wwfu 
firei  so  named  from  its  flame-coloured 
flower.)    The  herb  aquilegia. 

IsoTOHiTs.  (From  i^'oc,  equal,  and  twoc, 
extension.)  Applied  to  fevers  which  are 
of  equal  strength  during  the  whole  of  the 
paroxysm.  ^ 

ISSUE.  FwHculut.  An  artificiM  ulcer, 
intended  as  a  remedy  on  certain  morbtd 
affections^  by  producing  a  discbarge  of  pu- 
rulent matter  from  dinerent  parts  of  the 
body. 

IsTomov.  (From  t^^ifuf,  a  narrow 
piece  of  Und  between  two  seas.)  The 
narrow  passage  between  the  mouth  and 
gullet :  the  fauces. 

IsTHMvs  Vuvssum.  The  ridge  sur- 
rounding the  oval  fossa,  or  remains  of  the 
Ibramen  ovale,  in  the  right  auricle  of  Ihe 
human  heart. 

Ithkoibss.    Fakely,  for  Ethmoidet. 

iTDTBaARnm,  (From  itinero,  to  travel.) 
The  catheter}  also  a  staff  used  in  eut^ 
ting  for  the  stone  {  it  is  thus  named  by  Hil- 
danus. 

IvA  PBGAHOA.    Sco  SottopQinUa, 

Ivy.     See  Medtra  arbvrea, 

ley,  grmmd.    See  Hedara  terrettm. 

A^'gum,    See  Gwimd  hedem. 
IxiA.     (From  ^oc,  glue.)     A    name  of 
the  carlina,  from  its  viscous  juice.  Also 
a  preternatural  distention  of  the  veins,  from 
i(ofiMi^  to  procee<l  from. 

Ixiiri.    See  Cariina  grnnmifera. 
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J  ACEA.  (  Qmui  pr^dett  hotmmbut  trMtia 
Jaceniibusf  because  it  resists  sorrow;  or 
fit>m  ku/uMdf  to  heaL)  The  kerb  pansey, 
or  bean's-ease, 

jAciiiTBfTS.    See  Bfoemthut. 
Jack^ky-theJtedge,    See  JUHearia, 
'  Jagobaa.    (Named  because  it  was  de. 
dicsted  to  St  James,  or  because  it  was  di- 
rected to  be  gstbered  about  the  feast  of 


8t^  James.)  St.  James's  wort.  Ragwort 
M^jaeobaa  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of 
this^  common  plant  have  a  roughish,  bitter, 
'Sub-atrid  taste,  extremely  nauseous.  A  de- 
eeetion  is  said  to  have  been  of  faifinite  ser- 
vice in  the  cure  of  epidemic  camp  dysentery. 

Jaki)^    See  Jalapittm, 

Jamta.    See  Jalaphm. 

JALAPIUM.    (From  Chalapa,  or  Zuib- 
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pa,  hi  New  Spain,  whence  it  if  brouriit) 
Mechoaca/ma  ni^a,  Jaltp.  The  pUnt  from 
which  this  root  is  ohtnined  is  the  C»nvolvU'' 
btijaiapa  :~-cauh  volubiU:  JMm  tvcUit^  iub- 
cvrdatU,  obtuai»,  obwlete  repandU,  iubtut  vU- 
o9i»  :  peduneutit  umjioris  .•  a  na  ive  of  Smith 
America.  In  the  shops,  the  root  is  found  both 
cut  into  slices  and  whole,  of  an  oval  shape, 
solid,  ponderous,  blackish  on  the  outside, 
but  p«y  within,  and  noarked  with  several 
dark  veins,  by  the  number  of  which,  and 
by  its  hanlnesM,  heaviness,  and  dark  co- 
lour, the  goodness  of  the  root  is  to  be  esti- 
mated. It  has  scarcely  any  smell,  and 
reiy  little  tasU,  but  to  the  tongue,  and  to 
the  throat,  manifests  a  slight  degree  of 
punsency.  The  medicinal  activity  of  jalap 
resides  principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the 
resin,  which,  though  ^ven  in  small  doses, 
occasions  violent  tomuna.  The  root,  pow- 
dered, is  a  very  common,  efficacious,  and 
safe  purgative,  as  daily  experience  evinces ; 
but,  according  as  it  contains  more  or  less 
resin,  its  effects  must  of  course  vary.  In 
large  doses,  or  when  joined  with  calomel, 
it  is  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic  and 
hydrogog^e.  In  the  pharmacopoeias,  this 
root  is  ordeied  in  the  form  of  tincture  and 
extract;  and  the  Edinburgh  Coltegr directs 
it  also  in  powder,  with  twice  its  weight  of 
ohrystals  of  tartar. 

JxLATk    ALBA.   SCC  MechoOCOMMa. 

Jamaica  bark.    See  Cfunchini  caribaa. 

Jamaica  pepper.    See  Pimenia, 

Jambuci  sales,  a  preparation  with 
sal-ammoniac,  some  aromatic  ingfredientt, 
&C.  so  called  from  Jamblichus,  the  inventor 
of  it. 

Jamitob.  (From  I'fliiua,  a  gate.)  The 
pylorus,  so  called  from  its  being,  as  it 
were,  the  door  or  entrance  of  the  mtcstines. 

Japan  earth.    See  Catechu. 

Japonica  tebba.    Set^Catechu* 

JARGON.  7Vrra  drcona.  Terra  xer- 
conia.  A  primitive  earth,  lately  found  in 
the  precious  stone  called  jargon,  or  hya- 
cinth of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  When  cal- 
cined, it  has  a  white  colour,  is  exceedingly 
heavy,  and  rough  to  the  touch,  has  no  taste, 
and  IS  insoluble  in  water. 

JASMINUM.  Jatrmnum  /  uu^fM^i :  from 
jatmen^  Arab,  or  from  w,  a  violet,  and  ir«i- 
nw,  odour,  on  account  of  the  fine  odour  of 
the  flowers.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linn«an  system.  CUss,  Di- 
andria.    Order,  Mmogjfnia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  jes- 
samine. The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant, 
the  Jatnunum  ojfidnale  of  Linnxus,  have  a 
very  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  They 
afibrd,  by  distillation,  in  essential  oiT, 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy  to  rub 
paradytic  limbs,  and  in  the  cure  of  iheu- 
matic  pains. 

jAtmntvii  omcnrALX.  The  wstema^ 
tic  name  of  the  jesfamine-tree.    Set  Jot- 
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jATEAUiFm.  (From  MMfBc^  a  phyiioMiiy 
and  tt^u^  to  anoint)  One  who  tmdertaket 
to  cure  distempers  by  external  unction  aad 
friction :  Galen  makes  mentioo  of  such  in 
hu  time,  particularly  one  Diotas ;  and  Pliny 
informs  us,  that  this  was  first  mtioduced  by 
Prodicus  of  Selymbria,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  JEsculapius. 

Jatbocbtkicus.  (From  mt{oc,  a  phy- 
sician, and  ;i^i//4M,  ehyinistry.)  C%ymuitier. 
A  chymical  physician,  who  cures  by  meant 
of  chymical  medicmea. 

jATBOLimcE.  (From  4<t^i^«c»  a  pfavst* 
cum,  and  xmiw,  to  anoint.)  The  method 
of  curing  diseases  by  unction  imd  fric- 
tion. 

JATROPHA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
planu  in  the  Linnxan  system, 

Jatbopba  oubcas.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  plant  whose  seeds  resemble  the  castor- 
oil  seeds.     See  Ricinut  m^for. 

Jatboprtsicus.  (From  mn^Kf  a  physi- 
cian, and  ^va^,  nature.)  An  epithet  be- 
stowed on  ^ome  writings,  which  treat  of 
physical  subjects  with  relatioo  to  medi* 
cines. 

JsooBABiA.  (From  Jeevr,  the  liver;  so 
named  ftx>m  its  supposed  efl^cacy  in  diseases 
of  the  liver.)  See  Eepaticaterretirit,  Also 
a  name  nven  to  a  vem  in  tlie  right  hand, 
because  it  was  usually  opened  in  cuseasesof 
the  liver. 

Jecobabia  vxba.    The  hepatic  vein. 

Jbcitr.    The  liver. 

Jbcub  vTiBiHUM.  The  Piaceitta  is, 
bv  some,  thus  called,  from  the  aupposed 
similitude  of  its  office  with  that  of  the 
liver.  • 

J£JUNUM.  (Prom  je/imiit,  empty.)  /e- 
jumtm  intettinum.  The  second  portion  of 
the  small  intestines,  so  callol  because  jit  it 
mostly  found  empty.    See  JiUetfines. 

JELLY.  Modem  chymists  have  given 
this  name  to  the  mucilaginous  substance, 
very  soluble  in  water,,  and  not  at  all  in 
spirits  of  wine,  that  is  obtained  from 
all  the  soft  and  white  parts  of  animals,  such 
as  the  membranes,  tendons,  aponeuroses, 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  akin,  by  botlmg 
them  in  water.  If  the  decoction  or  jeUy 
be  strongly  evaporated,  it  afllbrda  a  dry, 
brittle,  transparent  substance,  known  by 
the  name  of  glue. 

JeruMolem  cn99lip§.  See  Pulmonaria  umi- 
culata, 

JeruMkm  9ak,    See  Botry  vuigaria, 

Jenualem  •age.  See  Fubtmiaria  maeu- 
iota. 

Jenamine.    See  Jasminum. 

jBsurrABVs  cobtxx.  (Jendianiu  f  firom 
JettUta^  a  Jesuit.)  A  name  of  the  Peruvian 
b»rk,  because  it  waa  first  introduced  into 
Eur«>pe  by  Father  de  Lugo,  a  jesmt  See 
CinenoruL 

Jwnnncus  cobtsx.    See  CinchmuL 

Jeauit»  3arh.     Sec  Cinckwa. 

JssuiTAHVs.    (Ftom  juuita^  ft  jetmt.) 
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Atn^nal  ntm^  of  the  PemriMi  baric,  1)e- 
cause  it  was  first  introduced  in  Europe  by 
Fatlier  de  Lugo,  a  Jesuit. 

Jet.  a  black  bituineh,  hard  and  com- 
pact, like  certain  atones,  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Tsrious  parts  of  France,  Swe- 
den, Germany,  and  Ireland.  It  is  brilliant 
and  yltreotts  in  its  fracture,  and  capable  of 
taking  a  good  polish  by  friction  :  it  attracts 
light  substances,  and  i^pears  to  be  electric, 
luce  amber;  hence  it  baa  been  called 
black  amber  /  it  has  no  smell,  but  when 
heated  it  acquires  one  like  bitumen  judai- 
cum. 

Jew9  pitch.    See  Bitumen  Judtdattn. 

John^f  vofU    See  Ifyjwicum, 

JoKTHi.     See  lonthus, 

JuDiVATomixTS.  (From  judicof  to  dis- 
cern.) An  obsolete  term  applied.to  a  syn- 
ocha  of  four  days,  because  its  termination 
may  certainly  be  foreseen. 

JUG  ALE  OS.  {Jugalis  g  from  jugum^ 
tt  yoke ;  from  its  resemblance,  or  because 
it  is  articulated  to  the  bone  of  the  upper 
,  jaw,  like  a  yoke.)  0»  malt.  0»  zygoma^ 
ticum.  The  ossa  malarum  are  the  promi- 
ent  square  hones  which  form  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheeks.  They  are  situated 
close  under  the  eyes,  and  make  part  of  the 
orbits.  Each  d  these  bones  has  three 
surfaces  to  be  considered.  One  of  these 
b  exterior  and  somewhat  convex.  The 
second  is  superior  and  concave,  serving  to 
form  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
oibit.  The  third,  which  is  posterior,  is  very 
unequal  and  concave,  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  muscle.  Each 
of  these  bones  may  be  described  as  having 
four  processes,  formed  by  their  four  angles. 
Two  of  these  may  be  called  orbitar  pro- 
cesses. .  The  superior  one  is  connected 
with  the  orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis ; 
and  the  inferior  one  with  the  malar  process 
of  the  maxillaiy  bone.  The  thinl  is  con- 
nected with  the  temporal  proce^s  of  the 
•phenoid  bone ;  and  the  fourtli  forms  a  bony 
arch,  by  its  connection  with  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  infants, 
these  bones  are  entire  and  completely  ossi- 
fied. 

JUGLANS.  (Qtton  Jvou  giant,  the 
royal  fruit,  from  its  magnitude.)  1.  The 
name  ofa  genu^  of  pUnts  in  the  Unnaeaa 
system.  Glass,  Monoeda.  Order,  Poty- 
andria.    The  walnut-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wal- 
nut. The  tree  which  bears  this  fruit  is  the 
Juglant  regia  of  Linnsus  :~^foliolu  aokdbua 
£>4abrU  tubwerroHt  tuhaqiudibttt.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Persia,  but  cultivated  in  tbis  coun- 
try. The  unripe  ihiit,  which  has  an  astrin- 
^^ent  bitterish  taste,  and  has  been  long  em- 
ployed-aa  a  pickle,  is  the  part  directed  for 
vnedicinal  use  by  the  London  College,  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  its  anthelmintic  virtues.  An  ex- 
tract of  the  green  fruit  is  the  most  eonve- 
Alent  prepvatigDi  as  it  nay  be  kept  for  a 


•officient  length  of  time,  and  made  agree- 
able to  the  ttomach  of  the  patient,  by  mix- 
ing it  with  ciiuiamon  water. 

JuBLANs  BEoiA.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  walnut  tree.    See  Juglam, 

JUGULAR  VEINS.  (Fcfut  Juguhria , 
from  juguhtm,  the  throat)  These  veina 
run  from  the  head  down  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  are  divded,  from  their  situation, 
into  external  and  internal.  The  extemalf 
or  tuperficialt  jugular  vein  receives  the 
blood  from  the  frontal,  angular,  temporal, 
auricular,  sublingual  or  ran'me,  and  the 
occipital  veins.  The  intemalf  or  deep* 
seated^  jugular  vein,  receives  the  blood  from 
the  lateral  s musses  of  the  dura  mater,  the 
laryngeal  and  pharvngeal  veins.  Both 
jugulars  unite,  and  form,  with  the  subcU- 
vian  vein,  the  superior  vena  cava,  which 
terminates  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart 

JuGULux.  (From  jugum,  a  yoke;  be- 
cause the  yoke  is  fastened  to  this  part.) 
The  throat,  or  anterior  part  of  the  ned^. 

JujuBss.     See  Jujubtt, 

JuJUB(E.  {^rab,)  Jujubes.  A  half- 
dried  fruit  of  the  plumb  kind,  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  an  olive,  the  produce  of  the 
Jihamme§  dnHthu*  of  Linnaeus.  Jujubes, 
when  in  perfection,  have  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  they  are  common,  they 
make  an  article  of  food  in  their  recent 
state,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried. 

Juiyjlortoert.     See  Coryophflhut  ruber, 

JuNous  ODOSATTS.  Fouum  camelorum. 
Juncu9  aromaticus.  Camel-hay.  Sweet 
rush.  This  dried  plant,  Attdropogon  9ctue» 
nanthui  of  Linnaeus,  is  imported  into  this 
country  from  Turkey  and  Arabia.  It  has 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish, 
not  unnleasant  taste.  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployee! as^  stomachic  and  deobstruent. 

Juniper.  See  Juniperut. 

Juniper  gum.     See  Sandarack, 

JUNIPERUS.  (JuniperuBf  from  ju^ 
venu,  young,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth ; 
so  called  because  it  produces  its  young 
berries  while  the  old  ones  are  ripening.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genqs  of  pUnts  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  S>ioecia,  Order,  * 
Mbnadelphia, 

%  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  juniper,  Juniperut  convmumeoi 
Linnaeus  I'^folm  terms  pateniUnt*  mucrona* 
tia,  baecU  Umgioribut,  Both  the  tops  and 
berries  of  this  indigenous  pUnt  are  directed 
in  our  pharmacopceias,  but  the  latter  are 
usually  preferred,  and  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Holland  and  Italy.  Of^heir  efBca<^ 
as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic,  there  are  several  relations 
b  physicians  of  great  authority :  and  me. 
dical  writers  have  also  spoken  of  the  utility 
of  the  juniper  in  nephritic  ca^es,  uterine 
obstructions,  scorbut.c  affections,  and  some 
cutaneous  dijeases.    Our   pharroacopouas 
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direct  the  eventiAl  oil,  and  a  apiritdoua  db- 
tilktion  ofthe  berriet»  to  be  kept  in  the  shops. 

JvRiPEBUs  coianjins.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  jumper-tree .    See  Juniperut, 

JvKiPBmvs  LiciA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  pUnt  which  affords  the  fiiuikincence. 
See  OUlnmum' 

JuHiraaus  sABUf A.  Tb^  systematic  name 
of  the  iaviiie*tree.    See  Sabj/ia. 


JVMTBB.  The  ancient  chTmioat  name 
of  tin,  because  supposed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  thiit  planet. 

J UY A  NTiA.  (From  juvo^  to.  assist.)  Me- 
dicines, or  assbtances  of  any  kind,  which 
relieve  a  distemper. 

JuxTAHoiSA.  (From  juxtOf  near,  and 
<»^^a,  a  quinsy.)  A  disease  resembiing  a 
qumsy. 


K. 


£[.«MrBBiA  BOTUHDA.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  plant  Mrhich  affords  the  officinal 
zedoary.     ZedorU' 

Kajbputolbum.    See  Cqfeput  oiL 

Kali.  (Arab.)  The  KaU  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias is  the  vegetable  alkali  or  potash. 
See  Potaasa, 

Kali  acbtatum.    See  Acetaa  fntatta. 

Kali  abatvii.    See  Carboncu potaata. 

Kali  absbiticatum.  A  prepartion  of 
arsenic,  composed  of  the  vegetable  alkali 
and  the  oxyd  of  arsenic.  It  is  the  active 
ini^dient  in  Fowler's  mineral  solution.  See 
JJguor  artenicaHt, 

Kaii  citbatvm.  MkaH  volatile,  tucco 
eUri  taturatum.  The  neutral  saline  li- 
quor, a  citrat  of  potash,  is  made  by  satu- 
rated prepared  kali  wiih  lemon  juice.  It 
is  the  base  of  the  saline  draught;  it  pos- 
sesses nervine  and  sudorific  properties; 
and  is  exhibited  in  rheumatism,  catarrh, 
and  most  febrile  diseases. 

Kau  pbspabatuk.  See  Subcarbonaa 
potaam. 

Kali  pubum.    See  Potaasa fiua* 

Kali  sulphubatum.  See  SulpHuretum 
potoaaa.  # 

Kali  tabtabizatuw.  See  TartraapO' 
tcuaa, 

Kau  vitwio latum.  See  Sulphaa  potaaaa. 

Kbibi.     See  ChierL 

KBLP.  The  mineral  alkali  which  is  ob- 
tained  in  this  country  by  burning  marine 
plants. 

Kbbato  pflABtKojsns.  (From  xi^or,  a 
horn,  and  <?i{t/yf ,  the  pharynt.)  A  muscle 
so  named  horn  its  shape,  and  insertion  in  the 
pharynx. 

Kbbmbs.  {Chermahi  Arab.)  Granum 
tinctorhtnu  Coccua  baphiea.  Round  red- 
dish grains,  about  the  size  of  peas,  found  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France^  ad- 
hering to  the  branches  of  the  scariet  oak. 
They  are  the  nidus  of  a  minute  red  animal- 
cule^  called  Cocau  quercua  ilicia  of  Linnae- 
us. Th^  canfieetio  aJkermeat  now  obsolete, 
was  prepared  with  the^e,  which  possess 
corroborant  and  adstringent  virtues. 


Kbbxxs  xihxbalis.  a  preparation  o^ 
antimony,  so  termed  fi*om  ixa  reseffiblance 
to  the  insect  of  that  name.  It  is  now  dis- 
used in  medicine, '^and  gives  place  to  the 
other  preparations  of  antimony.  See  Bf 
droaulphuretum  atibd  ntbrum. 

Kernel  wart*^  .  Scrdpiiularia  vulg-aria. 

KsBVA.    Kervah,  Arab.)    I'he  ridnua. 

KETCHUP.  The  prepared  liquor  of  the 
mushroom. 

KBYSER'S  PILLS.  A  once  celebrated 
mercurial  medicine^  the  method  of  pre- 
paring which  was  purchased  by  the  French 
government,  and  has  since  been  published 
by  M.  Richard.  The  hvdrargyrus  aceta- 
tus  IS  considered  as  an  adequate  substitute 
fbr  the  more  elaborate  form  of  Keyser. 
M.  Richard  concludes  his  account  of  Key- 
ser's  pills  with  observing,  that  he  considers 
it  to  be,  without  exception,  the  most  eflFec- 
tual  remedy  for  the  venereal  disease  hither- 
to discovered.  Bui  f urtlier  trials  of  this 
remedy  do  not  justify  the  sanguine  accounts 
of  its  properties  ;  though  it  may  succeed 
when  some  of  the  other  mercurial  |)repara- 
tions  have  failed. 

Kibes.     A  name  for  chilbUins. 

KidWits.  Renea.  Two  abdominal  vis- 
cera, shaped  like  a  kidney-bean,  that  se- 
crete the  urine.  They  are  situated  on  each 
lumbar  region,  near  the.first  lumbar  verte- 
bra, behind  the  peritoneum,  and  are  com- 
posed of  three  suba'ances,  a  cortical,  which 
is  the  external,  and  very  vascular ;  a  tu- 
bul'tse,  which  consbts  o  sm  U  tnbe  ; 
and  a  papillous  substance,  which  is  the 
Innermost.  The  kidneys  aje  generally  lOir- 
rounded  with  more  or  less  adipose  mem- 
brane, and  they  have  also  a  proper  mem- 
brane, membrana  propria^  which  is  closely 
accreted  to  the  cortical  substance.  The 
renal  arteries,  called  also  emulgents,  pro- 
ceed from  the  aorta.  The  veins  evacuate 
their  blood  into  the  ascending  cava.  The 
i^surbents  accompany  the  btood-vessels, 
and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
nerves  of  the  kidneys  are  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  and  great  intercostals.    The 
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jexcretoiy  duct  of  this  discus  i^^^led  the 
ureter.  At  the  middle  or  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney,* where  the  blood-vessels  enter  it,  is  a 
large  membranous  bag,  which  diminishes 
like  a  funnel,  and  forms  a  long  canal,  or 
ureter,  that  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder,  which  it  perforates 
obliquely, 

RiKEKUimfALO.  A  pure  resin,  very 
similar  to  copal,  but  of  a  more  beauiiful 
whiteness  and  transparency.  It  is  brought 
from  America,  where  it  is  said  to  be  used 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  hysterica,  teta- 
nus, &c.  It  forms  the  most  b^utiful  of  all 
varnishes, 

KiKi.    (JESAre,  Arabian.^      See  Rieiniu. 

KiKA  KiXA.     See  Cinchona. 

KiKKi?rA«     See  Cinchona, 

KINO.      (Indian.)      Gummi  gambtense. 
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Gumnd  rubrum  athtringenit gmnhienw*  The 
tree  from  wnich  this  re^in  m  obtained, 
though  not  botanically  ascertained,  is  known 
to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gambia, 
in  Africa.  On  wounding  its  bark,  the  fluid 
kino  immediately  issues  drop  by  drop,  and, 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  formed  into  hard 
masses.  It  is  very  like  the  resin  called 
Sanguis  draconi*  /  is  much  redder,  more 
firm,  resinous,  and  adstnngent,  than  cate- 
chu. It  is  now  in  common  use,  and  is  the 
most  efficacious  vegetable  adstringent,  or 
styptic,  in  the  materia  medica.  Its  dose  ia 
from  twenty  to  thirty  grains. 

Knee-hoily,    See  Riucus. 

Knee  pan     See  Patella. 

KoLTo.  (Poionese.)  The  plica  polooi- 
ca,  or  plaited  hair. 

Ktnachs.     See  Cynanche, 
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ABDAHUM.    Bee  LadanunL 
Labia  lepobiita.      (Leporinat    from  /e- 
a  hare,  resembling  a  hare.)    The  hare- 


LABORATORIUM.  (From  laboro,  to 
labour.)  A  place  properly  fitted  up  for  the 
performance  of  chymical  operations. 

LABYRINTH.  Tliat  part  of  the  inter- 
nal ear  behind  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum ; 
it  is  constituted  by  the  cochlea,  vestibu- 
lum,  and  semicircular  canals. 

Lac.     See  Lacca* , 

Lac  amxokiaci.  See  Mittura  ammo' 
niad. 

Lac  amtodals.  A  very  pleasant,  cool- 
ing, demulcent  drink,  calculated  to  allevi- 
ate  ardor  urinae,  and  relieve  strangury.  It 
ibrma  a  pleasant  ptisan  in  coughs,  hoarse- 
nesses, and  catarrhs.  See  Mistura  amyg- 
ddUt, 

Lac  assapstua.  See  Mistura  aetafa- 
tida. 

Lac  suLPHiTBis.  See  Sulphur  pracipitatum, 

Lacca.  (From  lakah,  Arab.)  Gummi 
Lacca,  Stick-lac.  Gum-Lac.  Seed-lac. 
Shell  lac.  The  improper  name  of  gum-lac 
is  given  to  a  concrete  brittle  aubsunce,  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  brought  firom  the  East 
Indies,  incrustated  on  the  twigs  of  the.  Cro- 
ton  lacci/erum  of  Linnxus  i—foUia  ovatis  to- 
mentons  eerrulatis  petiolatis,  eolyHbuk  to- 
mentosis,  where  it  is  deposited  by  a  small 
insect,  at  present  not  scientifically  known. 
It  is  found  in  very  great  quantities  on  the 
uncultivated  mountains  on  both  sides  the 
Ganges;  and  is  of  great  use  to  the  natives 
in  various  works  of  art,  as  varnish,  paint- 
ing, dyeing,  8cc.  When  the  resinous  mat- 
ter is  broken  off  the  wood  into  small  pieces 


of  grains,  it  is  termed  aeed-iac^  and  when 
melted  and  formed  into  flat  plates,  eheU' 
lac.  This  substance  is  chiefly  employed 
for  making  sealing-wax.  A  tincture  of  it 
is  recommended  as  an  antiscorbutic  to 
wash  the  gums 

Lachbtma  abibgnas.  See  Terebinthina 
argentarotentU. 

LACHRYMuE.  The  tears.  A  limpid 
fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrvmal  gland,  and 
flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eye. 

LACHRYM-VL  BONE.     See   Ungma  09. 

LACHRYMAL  DUCTS.  Ductua  loch- 
rymalea.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  lach- 
rymal gland,  which  open  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  tlie  upper  eye-lid. 

LACHRYMAL  GLAND.    Glandula  lack- 

raUa  A  glomerate  gland,  situated  above 
external  angle  of  the  orbit,  in  a  peculiar 
depression  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  secretes 
the  tears,  and  conveys  them  to  the  eye  by 
its  excretory  ducts,  which  are  six  or  eight 
in  number. 

LACHRYMAL  NERVE.  The  fifth  pak 
of  nerves  from  the  head  is  di\  ided  into  se- 
veral branches,  the  fiist  of  which  is  called 
the  orbitary  branch ;  this  is  divided  into 
three  more,  the  third  of  which  is  called  the 
lachrymal  Branch  ;  it  goes  off  chiefly  to  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

Lawwicum.  (Because  they  were  much 
used  by  the  people  of  Laconia.)  A  stove, 
or  sweating-room. 

LACTATION.  (From  lacteo,  to  suckle.) 
The  gfiving  anck. 

LACTATS  iLactas,)  Salts  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  acid  of  sour  whey,  or  lactic 
acid,  with  different  bases ;  thus  alumintnxi 
laetatt  amrnoniacal  lactat,  &c. 
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LACTBAI^.  Vamlactea,  The  absor- 
bents  of  ihe  meseiucry,  which  originate 
in  the  ftrnall  intestines,  and  coavcy  the 
chyle  from  thence  to  the  thoracic  duct 
They  are  very  tender  and  transpirent  ves- 
■eUt  possessed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
Tsdres,  which,  when  distended  wiih  chyle, 
a  milky  op  lacteal  fluid^-^ive  them  a  knotty 
appearance.  They  arise  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  small  in« 
testines,  perforate  the  other  coats,  and  form 
a  kind  t)f  net-work,  whilst  the  greater  num. 
ber  (mile  one  with  :tnother  between  the 
muscular  and  external  coats.  From  thence 
they  proceed  between  the  laminae  of  tlie 
mesentery  to  the  conglobate  glands.  In 
their  course  they  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  gUnd  through  which  fliey  pass,  be- 
ing distributed  through  them  several  times, 
and  curled  in  various  directions.  The  lac- 
teals,  having  passed  these  glands,  ^o  to 
others,  and  at  length  seek  those  nearest 
the  mesentery.  From  these  glands,  which 
are  only  four  or  five,  or  perhaps  more,  the 
lacteals  pass  out  and  ascend  with  the  me- 
senteric artery,  and  unite  with  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  lo«ver  extremities,  aud  those  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  ihen  form  a 
common  trunk,  the  thoracic  duci,  which^ 
in  some  subjects,  is  dilated  at  its  origin, 
jbrming  the  receptaculum  chyU*  See  A^u/fi- 
tion, 

LACTIC  ACID.  (From  lac,  milk.)  The 
acid  of  sour  milk. 

Lactica.  The  Arabian  name  for  that 
species  of  fever  which  the  Greeks  call  7]^ 
pho8t  or  l^phoikt 

LACTiFuoa  (From  lac,  milk,  fuidfugo, 
to  drive  away.)  Medicines  which  dispel 
milk. 

LACTUCA.  ^From  lac,  milk;  named 
from  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  uptm  its 
being  wounded)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Liniiaean  system.  Class, 
1^1^  netia.     Order,  Pohfjaramia  ^qxude9, 

2.  Thf  phurmacopoeial  name  of  I  he  gar- 
den-lettuce, the  Lactuca  »artva  cultivated  ; 
it  is  esteemed  as  an  wholso'me  upenent 
hi'ter  anod]^,  easy  of  digestion,  but  afford.  * 
ing  no  nutnment.  LetMices  appear  to  agree 
better  with  hot,  bilious,  melancholic  tem- 
peraments, than  the  plegma.ic.  The  seeds 
possess  a  quantity  of  oily  substance,  which, 
triturated  with  water,  forms  an  emulsion 
esteemed  by  mme  in  ardar  iirinae,  and  some 
diseases  of  the  urinary  p?ssBge.  Lrttuce 
was  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  Kmperor 
Augustus,  and  formed  the  opiate  of  Galem 
in  his  old  age ;  a  proof  that,  in  the  warmer 
climates,  it  must  acquire  an  exaltation  of 
its  virtues  above  what  is  met  with  in  this 
country. 

LAi;rucA  eRAVEOLiirs.  Opium  scented 
lettuce.  Strong- scented  lettuce.  Lactu^ 
ca  ayhetttit,  Lactuca  virotn  of  Linnaeus : 
-^foUu  horixontalibM  carina  aculenti*  len- 
tatii»    A  commoQ  plant  in  our  hedges  aad 


LAC 

ditclies.  11  hts  a  strong  ung^teful  smelU 
resembl'mg  that  of  opium,  and  a  bitteriali 
acrid  taste  :  it  abounds  with  a  milky  juice, 
in  which  its  sensible  qualities  seem  to  re« 
side,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  no- 
ticed by  Dioscondesy  who  describes  the 
odour  and  taste  of  the  iuice  as  nearly 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  white  poppy.  Its 
effects  are  also  said,  according  to  Huller, 
to  be  powerfully  narcotic.  Dr.  Collin,  at 
Vienna,  first  brought  the  lactuca  virosa 
into  medical  repute,  and  its  character  has 
lately  induced  the  CoUeg^e  of  Physicians  at 
Edinburgh  t^  insert  it  in  the  catalogtie  of 
the  Materia  Medica.  More  than  twenty- 
four  cases  of  dropsy  are  said,  by  Collin,  to 
have  been  successfully  treatoj,  by  em- 
ploying an  extract  prepared  from  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  this  plant,  whid)  is  stated 
not  only  to  be  powerfully  diuretic,  but, 
by  attenuating  the  viscid  humours,  to  pro- 
mote all  the  secreiions,  and  to  remove  vis- 
ceral obstructions.  In  the  more  simple 
cases,  proceeding  from  debility,  the  ex- 
tract, in  doses  of  eighteen  to  thirty  grains 
a-day,  proved  sufficient  to  accomplisii  a 
cure :  but  when  the  disease  was  inveterate, 
and  accompanied  with  visceral  obstructions, 
the  quantity  of  extract  was  increased  tp 
three  drachms ;  nor  did  laiger  doses,  though 
they  excited  nausea,  ever  produce  any 
other  bad  effect ;  and  the  patients  conti^ 
nued  so  strong  under  the  use  of  this  reme- 


dy, that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  em- 
ploy any  tonic  medicmes.  Though  Dr. 
Collin  began    hb   experiments    with    the 


lactuca  at  ihe  Pazmsn  hospital,  at  the 
time  he  was  trying  the  smica,  1771,  yet 
very  few  physicians,  even  at  Vienna,  haTt 
since  adopted  the  use  of  this  plant.  Pien- 
ciz,  indeed,  has  published  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  its  efficacy,  while  Quartn  informs 
us  that  he  never  experienced  sny  good 
effect  from  its  use;  alleging,  that  those 
who  were  desirous  of  supportiiig  its  charac- 
ter, mixed  with  it  a  quantity  of  extractum 
sciliac  Under  these  circumstances  we 
shall  only  say,  that  the  recommendation  of 
this  medicine  by  Dr.  Collin,  will  be  scarce- 
ly thought  sufficient  to  ei»tabUsh  iu  use  m 
England. 

Lactuca  bativa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lettuce.     See  Lactuca. 

Lactuca  sixvasrau.  Scari0la.  The 
officinal  name  of  the  Xocfvca  9caHola  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  possesses  a  stronger  degree  of 
bitterness  than  the  Lactuca  iatkntf  and  is 
said  to  be  mure  «>erient  and  laxstive.  It 
is  nearly  simiUr,  m  virtue  as  in  taste,  to  en- 
dive unl>lKnched.      t 

Lactuca  vtsosa.  The  sysbmatic  name 
of  I  he  opium-scented  lettuce.  See  Lactuca 
graveolent. 

Lactucslla*  (Diminutive  of  lactuca,  the 
lettuce  ;  so  named  from  its  milky  juice.) 
The  sow-thistle. 

LACTuciiavA.    (From  tacte^  to  suckle ; 
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so  called  becauBe  the^  happen  chiefly  to 
children  while  at  the  breast.)  Aphtha,  or 
Uttle  ulcerii,  or  crusty  scabs,  on  the  hkin. 
Lactuxeh.  (From  lac,  milk;  so  named 
because  it  is  covered  with  a  white  crust.) 
Tlie  achor,  or  scald-head ;  also  a  little  crus- 
ty scab  on  the  skin,  affecting  chiefly  chil- 
dren at  the  breast. 

LACUNiE.  (Lacuna/  from  lacus,  a 
channel.)  The  mouths  or  openings  of  the 
excretory  ducts  of  muciparous  glands  in 
the  uretJu«,  and  other  parts. 

LAUANUM.  (From  ladan,  Arab.) 
Labdanum.  This  resinous  .nice  extides 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  Cittua  creiiatt  of 
Linnx'is  : — aboretcens  exufntlatmt  fiiH^. 
tpatulatO'OvatU  petiolatia  enervUt  tcabrUt 
caiycinit  Umceolatit ;  in  Candia,  where  in- 
habitants collect  it  by  lightly  rubbing  the 
leaves  with  leather,  and  afterwards  scra- 
ping it  off,  and  forming  it  into  irregular 
masses  for  exportation.  Three  sorts  of 
ladanum  have  been  descnbed  by  authors, 
but  only  two  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
shops.  The  best,  which  is  ver>  rare,  is  in 
dark-coloured  masses,  of  the  consistence 
of  a  soft  plaster,  and  growing  still  softer  on 
b^ing  handled ;  the  ottier  is  in  long  rolls, 
coiled  up  much  harder  than  the  preceding, 
and  not  so  daiic.  The  first  has  commonly 
a  sn)all,  and  the  last  a  large,  admixture  of 
fine  a^tnd,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
collected  pure,  independently  of  designed 
abuses:  the  dust  blown  on  the  plant  bv 
winds,  from  the  loose  sands  among  #hich 
it  ^ws,  being  retained  by  the  tenacious 
juice.  The  soft  kind  has  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  lightly  pungent  bitterish  taste : 
the  hard  is  much  weaker.  Ladanum  was 
formerly  much  employed  internally  as  a 
pectoral  and  adstringent  in  catarrtial  af- 
fections, dysenteries,  and  several  other 
divea>es  ;  at  present,  however,  it  is  wholly 
confined  to  external  use,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  stomachic  plaster,  enipiatirum 
ladani. 

Ladies  betlitraw.    See  Galium  luteum. 
Ladies  mantle.    See  AlchendUa. 
Ladies  smock.     See  Cardandne. 
LfiTiFxcAHTiA.    (From  UUficot  to  make 
glad.)    This  term  hath  been  applied  to 
many  comoositions  under  the  intention  of 
cordials ;  but  both  the  medicine  and  dis- 
tinction are  now  quite  disused. 

Laoaros.  (Ao^^i^,  lax;  so  named 
from  iu  comparative  laxity.)  The  riglit 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

LAGOFHTlfALMIA.  (From  \«e>of,  a 
hare,  and  w^ddiAfioc,  an  eye :  because  it  is 
believed  that  hares  sleq>  With  their  eyes 
open.)  Lagophthalm9s.  The  hare's  eye. 
A  diwase  in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut. 
The  foUowing  complaints  may  arise  from 
it:  a  constant  wee^g  of  the  organ,  in 
consequence  of  the  interruption  of  the  al- 
ternate closure  amd  opening  of  the  eye- 
lids which  motions  so  m«terially  contii- 
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tribute  to  propelling  the  tears  into  the 
nose  ;  bliwdne.tii  ui  a'  s'rong  \\^\\\,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inaoility  to  moderate  ^e  rays 
which  fall  on  the  eye  ;  on  ihe  same  account, 
the  si^ht  beconies  graduully  very  much 
weakened  ;  inc  .p«ciiy  to  sleep  where  there 
is  any  lights  irritation,  pain,  and  redness 
of  the  eye,  from  this  organ  being  exposed 
to  the  extraneou!»  bubstances  in  the  atmos- 
phere, without  the  eyelids  having  the  pow- 
er of  washing  them  away  in  the  natural  man- 
ner. 

An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the 
whole  eye,  ur  a  staphyloma,  may  obviously 
prixiuce  lagophthalmos.  Bu^  aifectionb  of 
the  upper  eyeUds  are  the  common  causes. 
Heister  says  he  has  seen  the  complaint  ori- 
ginate trom  a  disease  of  the  lower  one.  Now 
and  then  lagophthalmos  depends  on  para- 
lysis of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  A  cicatrix, 
after  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  bum,  is  the  most 
frequent  cause. 

Laoopodium.  (From  xa^c,  a  hare, 
and  mii^  a  foot  ;  so  called  because  it  has 
narrow  hairy  leaves,  like  the  foot  of  a 
hare.)  The  herb  har  *s  foot  trefoil. 

LoeosTOMA.     (From  hMyot,  a  hare,  and 
To/Mt^  the  mouth  ;  so  called  because  the 
upper  lip  is  divided' m  the  middle  like  that 
of  a  hare.)    The  hare  lip. 
Laheweed     See  Bfdrofiper, 
Laxac.    Gum-arabic.  ^ 

Lambdacimus.  a  delect  in  speech, 
which  consisu  in  an  inability  to  pronounce 
certain  consonants,  or  is  that  stammering, 
or  difficulty  of  speech,  called  PseUtstnus 
Lallans,  that  ib,  when  the  letter  L  is  pro- 
nounced too  liquid^  and  often  in  the  place 
ofR. 

LAMBDOIDAL  suture.  {Satura 
LafnbdoidaUs  i  from  A,anU«^,resemblance; 
because  i:  is  shaped  like  the  leter  A  )  Oc- 
cipit<l  suture.  T'  e  suture  that  unites  the 
occipital  bone  to  tite  two  parietal  bones. 

Lambitivuh.  ^From  lambo,  to  lick  up.) 
A  linctus  or  medicine  to  be  licked  up. 

Laxslla.  (Dim.  of  lamitsa^  a  plate  of 
metal.)  I'he  thin  plates,  or  gills,  of  a 
mushroom. 

LAMINA.  fFrom  tx««,  to  beset  off.)  A 
bone,  or  membrane,  or  any  substance  re- 
sembling a  thin  plate  of  metal.  The  lap 
of  the  ear. 

Lamhtx  album.  (From  Xofy'tim,  a 
mountain  of  Ionia,  where  it  gfrew,  or  fVom 
lama,  a  ditch,  because  it  usually  grows 
about  ditches  and  neglected  places.)  Ur- 
tiea  moriua.  Galeopsis,  Archant^eUca.  Dead 
nettle. /White  archangel  net  lie.  Uterine 
haemorrhages  and  floor  Ibus  are  s  id  to  be 
relieved  by  infusions  of  this  plant,  from 
whose  sensible  qualities  very  little  benefit 
can  be  expected. 

Lampsaka.     See  Lapsana, 
LANCETTA.  (Dim.  of  lancea,  a  spear.) 
A  lancet.    An  instrument  used  in  phlebo- 
tomy. 
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Lao!tica  coeatio.  a  method  of  curing 
the  fro'it,  by  eviporatingthe  morbid  matter 
y  topical  applications. 

Lapactica.  (From  xatjr*^«,  to  evacu- 
ate.)   Purgative  medicines. 

Lapara.  From  {xa^tt^m,  to  empty; 
so  named  from  its  concave  and  empty  ai>- 
pearance.)    The  flank. 

Laparocblb.  (From  M^o^dt,  the  flank, 
and  juM,  a  rupture.)  A  rupture  through 
the  side  of  the  belly. 

Lapathum.  (From  Xdtra^tt,  to  evacu- 
ate ;  so  named  because  it  purges  gently.) 
The  dock. 

Lapatuum  acitositm.    See  Aceto$a, 

Lapathux  acutum.     See  Oxylapathunu 

IlAPATHYJif  AauATicusi.  Scc  Ifydrolapa- 
thum 

Lapides  cajicrorum.     See  Cancer. 

Lapidillum.  Lafddellu*.  (From  tafia, 
a  stone.)  The  name  of  a  kind  of  spoon, 
formerly  used  to  take  out  small  stones  and 
fragments  from  the  bladder. 

Lapilu  cakcrorvx.  Crab's  stones, 
commonly  called  crab's  eyes.  See  Cancer, 

Lapis  bbzoab.    See  Bexoar. 

Lapis  csrulecs.    See  Lapt*  lazuH. 

Lapis  calami naris.     See  Calamine. 

Lapis  calcareus.  Hard  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Lapis  ctahus.    See  Lafns  lazuli. 

Lapis  hjbxatites.    Se  Htematitet. 

Lapis  uiBBRiracus.  Tegula  hfbemica. 
Ardena  hibermca.  ffardetia,  Irish  slate. 
A  kind  of  slate,  or  verv  hard  stone,  found 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  in  a  mass  of  a 
blueish  black  colour,  which  stains  the 
bands.  When  dried  and  powdered,  it  is 
pale,  or  of  a  whitbh  blue,  and  by  keeping 
grows  black.  In  the  fire  it  yields  a  sul- 
phureous gaz,  and  acquires  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, with  additional  hardness.  It  is  occa- 
sionally powdered  by  the  common  people, 
and  taken  in  spruce  beer,  against  inward 
bruises. 

Lapis  htstricis.    See  Bezoar  porcinum. 

Lapis  tvFERirAtis.  An  old  name  for  the 
caustic  potash.    See  Potattajma. 

Lapis  lazuli.  Lapit  cyanu9.  Azure 
stone.  A  combination  of  silex,  the  blue 
fluate  of  lime  and  sulphat  of  lime,  and  iron. 
This  singular  mixture  forms  a  stone,  of  a 
beautiful  opake  blue,  which  it  preserves 
in  a  stronr  heat,  and  does  not  suffer  any 
alteration  by  the  contact  of  air.  It  was 
formerly  exhibited  as  a  purgative  and  vo- 
mit, and  given  in  epilepsy. 

Lapis  malacevsis.  See  Bezoar  pord^ 
num. 

Lapis  porcivus.  See  Bezoar  porci* 
num. 

Lapis  simijb.     See  Bezoar  *mus. 

Lappa  major*.     See  Bardada, 

Lapsaha.  (Aflt^AM,  from  Lampaaau, 
the  town  near  which  it  flourished ;  or  from 
^^f^^h  to  evacuate ;  because  it  wa»  said 


to  relax  the  bowels.)  LampHuta.  Miphtm, 
PapiUarU  herba.  Dock-cresses.  .Nipple^ 
wort.  This  plant,  Isapsima  communu  of 
Linnxus,  is  a  lactescent  bitter,  and  nearly 
similar  in  virtues  to  the  cicbory,  dandelion, 
and  endive.  It  has  been  employed  chiefly 
for  external  purposes,  against  wounds  and 
ulcerations,  whence  the  name  of  nipple-wort 
and  papillaris. 

L4«.t7ErB  oDTTTRis.  A  malignant  inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsils,  in  which  the  patient 
appears  as  if  he  were  suffocated  with  a 
noose. 

Larbasoit.    Antimony. 

lMrch-4ree,    See  Terebinthina  veneta, 

LARD.  The  English  name  of  hc^s  fat, 
when  melted  down.  Hog's  lard,  ad^ 
nielUt  forms  the  base  of  many  unguents, 
and  is  often  eaten  by  the  poor  instead  of 
butter. 

LARYNGOTOMY.  (From  x*juvf,tlie  la- 
rynx, and  Tflf(ir»,  to  cut.)    See  Bronchotomy. 

LARYNX.  (A*^,  a  Greek  primitive) 
A  cartilaginous  cavi(y,  situated  behind  the 
tongue,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  fauces, 
and  lined  with  an  exquisitely  sensible  mem- 
brane. It  is  composed  of  the  animlar  or 
cricoid  cartiUge,  the  scutifbrm  or  thvroid, 
the  epiglottis,  and  two  arytenoid  cartilages. 
The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  is  call- 
ed the  glottu.  The  laryngeal  arteriet  are 
branches  of  the  external  carotids.  The  te- 
rgngeal  veins  evactuite  their  blood  into  the 
exleruHl  jugulars.  The  nerves  of  the  larynx 
are  from  tlie  eighth  pair.  The  use  of  the 
larynx  is  to  constitute  the  organ  of  voice, 
and  to  serve  also  for  respiration. 

Lasciws,  (  From  lacio,  \o  ensnare ;  upon 
account  of  its  irregular  motions.)  An  epi- 
thet used  by  Paracelsus  for  the  chorea 
Sancti  viti. 

Lasbr.  (A  term  used  by  the  Cyrenians.) 
The  herb  lasser-wort,  or  assafbetida. 

Laserpitium  LATiFOUtTM.  (Ffom  laser^ 
perhaps  from  laxar,  Arab.)  The  systematic 
name  of  the  white  gentian.  See  Gentiana 
alba. 

LASERPiriuM  siLER.  Thc  systematic  name 
of  the  heart -wort.   See  SeoeU, 

LATERAL  OPER.ATION.  One  mode  of 
cutting  for  the  stone  is  so  called. 

LATERAL  SINXJSSES.  The  bifurcation 
and  continuation  of  the  longitudinal  sinus 
of  the  dura  mater.  They  commence  about 
the  middle  of  the  tentorium,  one  passing 
along  each  horizontal  crucial  spine  within 
the  tentorium,  and  round  to  the  foramen 
lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  where  the  internal 
jugular  vein  begins.  Their  use  is  to  carry 
the  blood  from  the  vein  into  the  internid 
jugulars,  which  return  it  to  the  heart 

Latex.  (^Latez^  qvod  in  vent  teme  lateat.} 
Water,  or  juice  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  blood,  as  being  the  spring  or  source 
of  all  the  humours. 

LATERITIOUS    SEDIMENT.        {Lm> 
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teriteut ;  from  later,  a  brick.)  A  term  ap« 
plied  to  the  brick-like  sediment  occasional- 
ly dep  >aited  in  the  urine  of  people  afflicted 
with  fever. 

Lathtbis.  (From  aa6»,  to  forget ;  be- 
cause it  was  thoughtito  affect  the  memory.) 
Spurge. 

Lathtrus.  (From  Aad», to  lie  hid;  so 
called  fr»>m  its  diminutive  size.)  The  vetch. 

Latibvlvx.  (From  lateo^  to  lie  bid.) 
The  fomes,  or  hidden  matter  of  infectious 
diseases. 

Latissimtts  colli.  See  Platytina  m^- 
oide8. 

LATISSIMUS  DORSI.  {Latia»tnu*,  sc. 
fnuacuiu9.i  Antiaccilptor  of  Cow  per.  Dot" 
n-lumbo  Macro  kwneral  of  Diimas.  A  muscle 
of  the  humerus,  situated  on  the  posterior 
part  a  of  the  trunk.  It  is  a  very  broad,  thin, 
and  for  the  most  part  fleshy  muscle,  which 
»  placed  immediately  under  the  skin,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  covered  by  the  lower  ex- 
tremiUr  of  the  trapezius.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  posterior  half  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium,  firom  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  os  sacrum  and  lum- 
bar vertebrz,  and  from  five  or  six,  and 
sometimes  irom  seven,  and  even  eight,  of 
the  lowermost  ones  of  the  back;  also 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  edges 
and  external  surface  of  the  four  inferior 
false  ribs  near  their  cartilsges,  by  as  many 
dbtinct  slips.  From  these  different  origins 
the  fibres  o\  the  muscle  rim  in  different  di- 
recttons ;  those  from  the  ilium  and  false 
ribs  run  almost  perpendicularly  upwards; 
those  from  the  sacrum  and  lumbar  verte- 
brae, obliquely  upwards  and  forwards ; 
and  those  from  the  vertebra  of  the  back, 
transversely  outwards  and  forwards,  over 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  where 
they  receive  a  small  thin  bundle  of  fleshy 
fibres,  which  arise  tendinous  from  that  an- 
gle, and  are  inserted  with  the  rest  of  the 
muscle,  by  a  strong,  flat,  and  thin  tendon, 
of  about  two  inches  in  length,  into  the 
fore-part  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  groove 
observed  between  the  two  tuberosities  of 
the  08  humeri,  for  lodging  the  tendon  of 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  In  dissection, 
therefore,  this  muscle  ought  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  its  insertion,  till  some  of  the  other 
muscles  of  the  os  humeri  have  been  first 
raised.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  os  humeri 
downwards  and  backwards,  and  to  turn  it 
upon  its  axis.  Riolanus,  from  its  use  on 
certain  occasions,  gave  it  the  name  of  ard^ 
tertor.  When  we  raise  ourselves  upon  our 
bands,  as  in  rising  from  off  an  arm-chair, 
we  may  easily  perceive  the  contraction  of 
this  muscle.  A  bwfa  mucosa  is  found  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os 
humeri,  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

LiAucAKiA.    (From  a«i/«,  to  receive ;    so 
called    because    it  receives   and  conveys 
food.)    The  oesphagns  of  the  throat 
Laudanum,     (From    laus,    praise;   so 


named  firom  its  valuable  properties.)     See 
Thnctura  opii. 

LaUrtlf  cherry.     See  Laurocenuua, 
LatureU  *purge.    See  Laureoia.  * 

Laubeola.  (Dim.  of  launu^  the  lau- 
rel, named  from  it  resemblance  to  the 
laureL  Spurge  laurel.  The  bark  of  this 
plant.  Daphne  laureoia  of  Linnaeus,  is  re- 
commended to  excite  a  discharge  from  the 
skin,  in  Uie  same  way  as  that  of  the  tfu^nte*' 
Uta, 

LAURO  CERASUS.  (From  lawnu^  the 
laurel,  and  ceratut,  the  cherry-tree;  so 
called  because  it  has  leaves  like  the  laurel.) 
Common  or  cherry  laurel.  Prumu  Umro' 
ceraautof  Linnxus  .*— ^ort6tf «  racetnoHsfi' 
Itisaempervirentibue  dorso  big'landulotia.Tht 
leaves  of  the  lauro-cerasus  have  a  bitter 
styptic  taste,  accompanied  with  a  flavour 
resembling  that  of  bitte|*-almonds,  or  other 
kernels  of  the  drupacious  fruits ;  the 
flowers  also  manifest  a  similar  flavour.  The 
powdered  leaves,  applied  to  the  nostrils, 
excite  sneezing,  though  not  so  strongly  as 
tobacco.  The  kernel-like  flavour  which 
these  leav^  imparl,  being  generally  es- 
teemed grateful,  has  sometimes  caused 
them  to  be  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses and  especially  in  custards,  puddin||^, 
blancmange,  &c. ;  and  as  the  proportion 
of  this  sapid  matter  of  the  leaf  to  the 
quantity  of  the  milk  is  commonly  incon- 
siderable, bad  effects  have  seldom  ensued. 
But  as  the  poisonous  quality  of  this  laurel  is 
now  indubitably  proved,  the  public  ought 
to  be  cautioned  against  its  internal  use.      , 

The  following  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  Madden,  of  Dub- 
lin, contains  the  first  and  principal  proofs 
of  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  vegetable 
upon  mankind  :— '*  A  very  extraordinaiy 
accident  that  fell  out  here  some  months 
ago,  hais  discovered  to  us  a  most  danger- 
ous poison,  which  was  never  before  known 
to  be  so,  though  it  has  been  in  frequent 
use  among  us.  The  thing  1  mean  is  a  sim- 
ple water,  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the 
lauro-cerasus ;  the  water  is  at  first  milky, 
but  the  oil  which  comes  over  being,  in  a  ' 
g^ood  measure,  separated  from  the  phlegm, 
by  passing  it  through  a  flannel  bag, 
becomes  as  clear  as  common  water.  It 
has  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  or  peach- 
kernel,  and  has  been  for  many  years  in 
frequent  use  among  our  housewives  and 
cooks,  to  give  that  agreeable  flavour  to 
their  creams  and  pud£ng^.  It  has  also 
been  much  in  use  among  our  drinkers  of 
drams ;  and  the  proportions  they  generally 
use  it  in  has  bt^en  one  part  of  laurd 
water  to  four  of  brandy.  Nor  has  this 
practice,  however  frequent,  ever  been  at- 
tended with  any  apparent  ill  consequences, 
till  some  time  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1728,  when  it  happened  that  one 
Martha  Boyse,  a  servant,  who  lived  with 
a  person  who  sold  great   qiuuitities  of 
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tliii  water,  got  a  bottle  of  it  fnm  her  mis- 
tress, and  g^Te  it  to  her  mottter  Ann 
Boyse  made  a  present  of  it  to  Prances  Ea- 
*  ton,  her  sister,  who  was  a  shopke^-per  in 
town,  and  who  she  thought  might  oblige 
her  customers  witli  it  Accordingly,  in  a 
few  days,  she  gave  a})0Ut  two  ounces  to  a 
woman  called  Mary  Whaley,  who  drank 
about  two-thirds  of  what  was  filled  out,  and 
went  away.  Frances  Eaton  drank  the  rest. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mary  Wha- 
ley had  drank  the  water,  (as  I  am  in- 
formed,) she  complained  of  a  violent  dis- 
order in  her  stomach,  soon  after  lost  her 
speech,  and  died  in  about  an  hour,  without 
▼omiting,  or  purging,  or  any  convulsion, 
Tl»e  shopkeeper,  F.  Eaton,  sent  word  to 
feer  siMter,  Ann  Boyse,  of  what  had  happen- 
ed, who  came  to  her  upon  the  mcKsage, 
and  affirmed  that  it  was  not  possible  the 
cordial  (as  she  called  it)  could  have  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  the  woman ;  and,  to 
convince  her  of  it,  she  filled  out  about 
three  ounces  and  drank  it.  She  continued 
talking  with  F.  Eaton  about  two  minutes 
longer,  and  was  so  earnest  to^rsuade  her 
of  the  liquor's  being  inoffensive,  that' she 
drank  about  two  spoonfuls  more,  but  waa 
hardly  well  seated  m  her  chair  when  she 
died  without  the  least  groan,  or  convulsion. 
Frances  Eaton,  who,  as  before  observed, 
had  drank  somewhat  more  than  a  spoonful, 
found  no  disorder  in  her  stomach,  or  else- 
where ;  but,  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences, 
she  took  a  vomit  immediately,  and  has 
been  well  ever  since.*' — ^Dr.  Madden  men- 
tions another  case,  of  a  gentleman  at  Kil- 
kenny who  mistook  a  bottle  of  laurel- 
,  *  water  for  a  bottle  of  ptisan.  What  quantity 
he  drank  is  uncertain,  but  he  died  in  a  few 
minutes,  complaining  of  a  violent  disorder 
in  the  stomach.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
may  refer  to  the  unfortunate  case  of  Sir 
Theodosius  Bnughton,  whose  death,  in 
1780,  an  English  jui-y  declared  to  be  oc- 
casioned  by  this  |)oison.  In  this  case,  the 
active  principle  of  the  lauro-cerasus  was 
concentrated  by  repeated  di»til]aiions,  and 
given  to  the  quantity  of  one  ounce;  the 
suddenly  fatal  effects  of  which  must  be 
still  in  the  recollection  of  the  public.  To 
brute  animals  thi^  poison  is  almost  instan- 
taneously mortal,  as  amply  appears  by  the 
experiments  •  of  Madden,  Morthner,  Ni- 
cholls,  Fontana,  Langrish,  Vater,  and 
others.  The  experiments  conducted  by 
these  gentlemen  shew,  that  the  laurel-water 
is  destructive  to  animal  life,  not  only  when 
taken  into  the  stomach*  but  also  on  bemg 
injected  into  the  intestines,  or  applied  ex- 
ternally to  different  organs  of  the  body.  It 
is  remarked,  by  Abb^  Fontana,  that  this 
poison,  even  **  when  applied  in  a  very 
small  quantity  to  the  eyes,  or  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  mouth,  without  touching  the 
oesophagus,  or  bein^f  carried  into  the  sto- 
madi,is  capable  of  killing  aa  anioial  in  afew 
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minutet :  vhUat,  appiied  in  a  much  greater 
quantity  to%NOunds,it  has  so  fit.  1^  activity, 
that  the  weakesfi  animals,  such  as  pi^ooa, 
resist  its  action." 

The  most  volatile  is  the  most  active  part 
of  the  lauro-cerasus ;  i^d  it  we  judge  from 
its  sendible  qualities,  an  analogous  princi* 
pie  seems  to  pervade  miinv  oUier  vegetable 
substances,  especially  the  ker;  eh  of  drupa- 
ceous truita ;  and  in  various  -peciea  t^  the 
amygdalus,  this  sapid  principle  extends  to 
the  nowers  and  leaver.  It  is  of  importance 
to  notice,  that  this  is  much  less  powerful  in 
its  action  upon  human  subjects  than  upon 
dogs,  labbits,  pigeons,  and  reptiles.  To 
poison  man,  tiie  essential  oil  of  the  iauro- 
cerafius  must  be  sef^arated  by  distillation, 
aain  ihe  spirit uouso  common  laurel-water; 
and  unless  this  is  strongly  embued  with  the 
oil,  or  given  in  a  lai*ge  doee,  it  proves  inno- 
cent. Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  seda- 
tive power  of  the  lauro-cerasus  acts  upon 
the  nervous  system  in  a  different  manner 
from  opium  a<ui  oiher  narcotic  substances, 
whose  primuiy  action  is  upon  the  animal 
functions  ;  for  the  lauro-cerasus  does  not 
occasion  sleep,  nor  does  it  produce  local 
ioflammation,  but  seems  to  act  directly 
upon  the  vital  powers.  Abb6  Fontana  sup- 
poses that  this  poison  destroys  animal  life, 
by  exerting  its  ef^ts  upon  the  blood ;  but 
the  experiments  and  observations  from 
which  he  draws  this  opinion  are  evidently 
inconclusive.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  many  of  the  Abba's  experiments  con- 
tradict each  other.  Thtu  it  appears,  from 
the  citation  g'ven  above,  that  the  poison  of 
this  vegetable,  when  applied  to  wounds, 
does  not  prove  fatal ;  but  future  experi- 
ments led  the  Abb^  to  assert,  that  the  oil  of 
the  lauro-cerasus,  "  whether  given  mter- 
nally,  or  applied  to  the  wounds  of  animals, 
is  one  of  the  moat  terrible  and  deadly  poi- 
sons kitown."  Thout^h  this  vegetable  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Stoerck,  yet 
it  is  not  without  advocates  for  its  medical 
use.  Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  in  Switzerland 
it  is  commonly  and  successfully  used  in  pul- 
monar>  complaints.  Langrish  mentiona  its 
efficacy  in  agues ;  and  as  Bergius  found 
bitter  almonds  to  have  this  effect,  we  may, 
by  analogy,  conclude  that  this  power  of  the 
lauro-cerasus,  is  well  establislied.  Baylies 
found,  that  it  possessed  a  remarkable  pow- 
er of  diluting  the  blood,  and,  from  expe- 
rience, recommended  it  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
eabc  supposed  to  proceed  from  too  dense  a 
sute  of  that  fluid  ;  adducing  particular  in- 
stances of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatism,  asth- 
mas, and  in  schirrous  affections.  Nor  does 
this  author  neem  to  have  been  much  afi^d 
of  the  deleterious .  quality  of  lauro-cerasos, 
as  he  directs  a  pound  of  its  leaves  to  be 
macerated  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  he 
gives  from  thirty  te  sixty  drops  three  or 
four  times  a-dav. 

LavBosis.    The  spodiam  of  silfer  i  so 
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called  from  Mount  Launis,  where  there 
were,  silver  mines. 

LAURUS  (From  toi«,  praise ;  because 
it  was  usual  to  crown  the  heads  of  eminent 
men  with  branches  of  it.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  pUmts  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
CUms,  Enfieunthia.  Order,  Mono^^a.  The 
laurel. 

2.  The  pharroacopceial  name  of  the  sweet- 
bay.  Laurus  nobUit  oi'  Linnaeus  i^foHit  ve- 
noms tanceoUitis  perermantibuMt  JloriSus  quad^ 
rifidim  This  tree  i>  a  native  of  Italy,  bat 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies 
as  a  handsome  evergreen.  The  lenves  and 
hemes  possess  the  same  medicinal  quali- 
ties, both  having  a  sweet  fragrant  smetl, 
and  an  aromatic  adstrmgent  taste.  The 
laurus  of  honorary  memory,  tlie  distin- 
guished favourite  of  Apollo,  may  be  natu- 
rally supposed  to  have  had  no  iiKonsidera- 
ble  fame  as  a  medicine ;  but  its  pharma- 
ceutical uses  are  so  limited  in  tlie  practice 
of  the'^present  day,  that  this  dignified  plant 
is  now  rarely  employed,  except  m  the  way 
of  enem^,  or  as  an  external  application ;  thus 
the  leaves  are  directed  in  the  dtcoctumpro 
fimento,  and  the  berries  in  the  empiaatrum 
cumim* 

LAumrs  bevkort.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  benjamin-tree.  See  Benzoi* 
num. 

Laubus  cavphora.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  camphire-tree.    See  Camphora, 

Laubus  ciKirAXOMUiCy  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  cinnamon-tree.    See  Cirma" 


Laurus  culilawan.  The  systematic 
namr  of  the  plant  whose  bark  is  called 
cortex  cuUlawan  m  the  shops. 

Laubus  itobilis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweei-bay  tree.   See  Laurue, 

Laubus  sassafbas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sassafras-tree.  See  Satta- 
fra$, 

JLavender,  Frenctu  See  Stttc/iae. 

LAVENDULA.  (From  lavo,  to  wash; 
so  called,  because,  on  account  of  its  fra- 
grancy,  it  was  used  in  baths.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Di(hfnamia,  Order,  Gym- 
mnpermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  conv 
mon  lavender.  Lavendula  tpica  of  Lin- 
naeus:—:/Wu>  9e»eiUbu9  Umeeoiaio  Hnearibut 
mm^pne  revohtU,  9pica  mUrrupta  niida.  A 
native  ot  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but 
coltivated  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Their  taste  is 
bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  pungent ;  the 
leaves  are  weaker  and  less  j^atefVil.  The 
essential  oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  is  of 
ft  bright  yellow  cobur,  of  a  very  pungent 
taste,  and  possesses,  if  carefully  diKtilled, 
tiie  fragrance  of  the  lavender  in  perfection. 
Lavenoer  has  been  long  recommended  in 
nervous  debilities,  and  various  affections 
proceeding  frcn^  a  want  of  energy  in  the 


animal  functions.  The  C<^ege  directs  an 
essential  oil,  a  simple  spirit,  and  a  compound 
tincture,  to  be  kept  in  the  shops. 

Lavbnoula  spica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  lavender.  See  Xoven- 
duda. 

Lave^tdula  stibchas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  French  lavender.  See  Stee- 
dioe. 

La VBB.  (From  lawt,  to  wash ;  so  named 
because  it  is  foimd  in  brooks,  where  it  is 
constantly  washed  by  the  stream.)  1.  The 
brook-hme. 

2.  Tht  English  name  of  a  species  of  fiicus 
which  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy. 

LAvirEDiw.  (From  /at»o,  to  wash,  and 
pe*^  the  fool.)    A  bath  for  the  feet 

Lawsonia  i^tbrxis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  true  alkanna.  See  AUcaima 
vera, 

Laxativa.  (From  laxo,  to  looseh.)  Gen- 
tle pui-gatives. 

LAXATOR  TYMPANl.  (From  laxo^ 
to  loosen  ;  so  called  from  its  office  to  r  lax 
the  drum  of  the  ear.)  Ertemua  tnaUei  of 
Albinus.  ^Anterior  mallei  of  WinsU>w. 
OhHquu*  aurU  of  Douglas.  Extemus  aurU 
vel  iaxafor  intermu  of  Cowper,  and  Spherd 
salpingo  malUen  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  internal  ear,  that  draws  the  malleus  ob- 
liquely forwards  towards  its  origin ;  conse- 
quently, the  membrana  tympani  is  made 
less  cfmcave,  or  is  relaxed. 

La  ZULU  8.  (From  azu/,  Arabian^  A 
precious  stone,  of  a  blue  colour.  The  la- 
pis lazuli. 

LE.\D.  Plumbum.  A  metal  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  in  different  states,  seldom  if  at  all  • 
in  the  met illic  state.  It  i^  found  in  that 
of  oxyd,  red  lead  ore,  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  iron,  clay,  and  other  earths.  The 
colour  of  this  ore  is  aurora  red,  resem- 
bling red  arsenic  It  is  found  in  small 
lumps,  of  an  indett*rminate  figure,  and 
also  crjTstallized  in  fouivsided  rhomboidal 
prisms. 

Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms 
the  sparry  leadore^  so  called  because  it  has 
the  texture  and  crystallization  of  certain 
spars.  "There  are  a  gre»t  many  varieties  of 
this  kii.d  It  IS  found  united  with  sulphu- 
ric,, phosphoric,  arsenic,  molybdic,  and 
chromic  acids.  Lastly,  lead  is  found  mine- 
ralized by  lulphur,  forming  what  is  called 
^<dena  (jnUphuret  of  lead,)  which  is  by  far 
its  most  abundant  ore.  This  ore,  which  is 
very  common,  is  found  both  in  masses  and 
crystals. 

The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a 
cube.  Its  colour  is  of  a  blueish  lead  grey. 
It  has  a  considerable  metallic  lustre,  its 
texture  is  foliated.  It  stains  the  fingers, 
and  often  feels  greasy  It  contains  in 
general  a  minute  quantity  of  silver. 

Properties  of  -Lead.— Lead  is  of  a  blueish 
white  colour  when  fresh  cut.    It  is  malle- 
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able.  It  soon  tambhes  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  m^  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  stains 
the  fingers  bluebb-grey  when  rubbed.  It 
fuses  at  550^  Fahr.  and  renders  other  more 
refractory  metals  fusible.  It  becomes  vi- 
trified  in  a  strong  and  continued  heat,  and 
vitrifies  various  other  metals.  It  is  the 
least  elastic  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  very 
lammable,  but  it  possesses  very  little  duc- 
tility. lU  specific  gravity  i^i  11.435.  It 
crystallizes  by  cool'mg  in  small  octahedra. 
When  fused,  its  surface  first  becomes  yel- 
low and  then  red.  It  unites  by  fusion  witli 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The  grater  part 
of  llie  acids  act  upon  it.  The  sulphuric 
acid  requires  the  assistance  of  a  boiling 
heat.  Nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  it 
Muriatic  acid  acts  very  weakly  on  it.  Ace- 
tic acid  dissolves  it.  Fluoric  acid  attacks 
it  by  heat,  and  slightly  in  the  cold.  It 
combines  with  other  metals,  but  few  of  its 
alloys  are  applied  to  any  use.  When 
combined  with  mercury  i<  forms  a  crystal, 
lizable  alloy,  which  becomes  fluid  when  tri- 
turated with  that  of  bismuth. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lead.^~ln  order  to 
obtain  lead  in  a  great  way.  the  ore  is  pick- 
ed from  among  the  extraneous  matter  with 
which  it  wai»  naturally  mixed.  It  is  then 
pulverized  and  waslied.  It  is  next  roasted 
m  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  agitated,  in  order  to  bring  all  its  sur- 
faces in  conUct  with  the  air.  Wlien  the 
external  parts  begin  to  soften,  or  assume 
the  form  of  a  paste,  it  is  aivered  wiih 
charcoal,  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and  the 
heat  increased  gradually;  the  lead  then 
runs  on  all  sides,  and  is  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  which  is  perforated 
so  as  to  permit  the  metal  to  flow  into  a 
receptable  defended  by  a  lining  of  char- 
coal. 

The  scoria  remaining  above  in  the  fur- 
nace still  retain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  lead ;  in  order  to  extract  it,  the  scoria 
must  be  fused  in  a  blast  fiimace.  The  lead 
is  by  that  means  separated,  and  cast  into 
iron  moulds,  each  of  which  contains  a  por- 
tion csWed  a  pig  of  lead.  These  pigs  are 
sold  under  the.  name  of  ore  lead. 

To  disengage  the  silver  fi*om  lead  thus 
obtained,  the  metal  is  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  refining  furnace.  The  continu- 
al application  of  a  quantity  of  fresh  air, 
which  is  thrown  by  means  of  larg^  bellows 
upon  the  fused  lead,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  heated  as  intensely  as  possible,  oxy- 
dates  the  lead,  and  converts  it  into  the 
yellow  scaly  oxyd,  known  by  the  name  of 
titharge, 

I1iis  scaly  oxyd  being  driven  off  fi*om  the 
surface  of  the  fused  metal,  as  it  is  formed^ 
leaves  the  silver  alone  unaltered  at  the 
bottom. 

The  Wtharge  is  then  to  be  fused  in  con- 
tact with  charcoal,  that  it  may  assume  the 
properues  of  AetaUic  lead. 


In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  lead, 
the  lead  of  commerce  may  be  dissolved  in 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  be  de- 
composed, by  adding  to  it,  gradually,  a  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  soda,  so  long  as  a 
precipitate  ensues.  This  precipitate,  which 
is  sulphate  of  lead,  must  then  be  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  repeatedly  in  distilled 
water,  and  then  dried.  In  order  to  reduce 
it  to  its  metallic  state,  let  it  be  mixed  with 
two  or  three  times  i(s  weight  of  black  flux, 
introduce  the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and 
expose  it  briskly  to  a  red  heat. 

Lead,  when  injudiciously  administered, 
or  taken  accidentally  into  the  body,  causes 
emaciation,  violent  colics,  paralysis,  tre- 
mors, and  contractions  of  the  limbs ;  and 
as  they  generally  come  on  g^radually,  the 
cause  is  sometunes  overlooked  till  it  be 
too  late.  Poisoning  from  lead  is  never 
intentional,  but  only  accidental ;  either 
from  liquors  becoming  impregnated  with 
lead,  by  being  improperly  kept  in  vessels 
lined  or  glazed  with  leaa,  or  to  which  lead 
has  been  criminally  added,  to  correct  its 
acidity  \  or  among  manufiicturers  who 
work  much  with  lead,  as  painters,  or 
plumbers,  and  who  are  not  sufficiently  at- 
tentive to  avoid  swallowing  it.  The  pre- 
sence of  lead  in  any  suspected  liquor  is 
detected  by  tlie  hydro-sulphuret  of  potash, 
which  forms  with  it  a  brown  precipitate, 
not  soluble  m  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and 
still  more  certainly  by  evaporating  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquor  to  dryness,  and  exposing 
the  extract  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  lead. 

The  preparations  of  lead  used  in  medi- 
cine are  :— 

1.  Oxidum  plumbi  album.  See  Certuaa 
and  Plumbi  carbona*, 

2.  Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum.  See  Mmi' 
urn. 

3.  Oxidum  plumbi  semivitreum.  See 
Ldthar^gyrutn  ana  Oxidum  plumbi  semivitre- 
um, 

4.  Superacetas  plumbi.  See  Plumbi  *u- 
peracetas. 

5.  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis.  See  liquor 
plumbi  acetatis. 

6.  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus.  See 
Liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dUutus, 

Lazuu  lafis.     See  Lapis  lazulL 

LsDUM  PALUSTRB.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  roMmarinus  sylvestris.  See 
Rosmarinus  sylvestris, 

Ls£KA.  (From  AieuTcc,  a  lioness ;  so 
named  from  its  power.)  A  plaster  for  the 
hip. 

LEECH.  Birudo.  A  genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  intestina. 
The  body  moves  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. There  are  several  species,  princi* 
pally  disiingubhed  by  their  colour;  but 
that  most  kiiown  to  medical  men  is  the 
hirudo  met&cinalis,  or  medicinal  leech, 
which  grows,  to  the  length  of  two  or  three 
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uichds.  Tlie  body  is  of  a  blackish  brown 
eobur,  marked  on  the  back  with  six  yeU 
low  spots,  and  edged  with  a  yellow  line  on 
each  side;  but  both  the  spots  and  lines 
grow  faint,  and  almost  disappear,  at  sonne 
seasons.  Tiie  head  is  smaller  than  the  tail, 
which  fixes  iuelf  v«y  firmly  to  any  thing 
the  creature  pleases.  It  is  viviparous,  and 
produces  but  one  young  one  at  a  tine, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  clear  running  waters,  and  is 
well  koawn  for  its  use  in  bleeding.  The 
species  most  nearly  approaching  this,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish^  is  the 
hiruJo  mmguUtiga^  or  horse-le^.  This  ia 
larger  than  the  former ;  ita  skin  is  smooth 
and  glossy ;  the  body  is  depressed,  the  back 
is  dusky ;  and  the  belly  is  of  a  yellowish 
greeny  having  a  yellow  latemai  margin. 
It  inliabits  stagnant  waters. 

The  leech's  head  b  armed  with  a  sharp 
instrument  that  makes  three  wounds  at  once. 
They  are  three  sharp  tubercles,  strong 
enough  to  cut  through  th«  akin  of  a  man, 
or  even  of  an  ox,  or  horse.  The  month 
isy  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  pump,  and 
the  tongue,  or  fleshy  nipple,  the  sucker; 
by  the  working  of  this  piece  of  mechanism, 
the  blood  is  made  to  rise  up  to  the  coTuluit 
which  conveys  it  to  the  animal'  stomach, 
which  is  a  membranaceous .  skin,  divided 
into  twenty-four  small  cells.  The  blood 
which  is  sucked  out  is  there  preserved  for 
several  months,  almost  without  coagulating, 
and  proves  a  store  of  provision  to  the  animal. 
The  nutritious  parts,  absorbed  after  diges- 
tion by  animals,  need  not  in  this  to  be 
disengaged  from  the  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances i  nor  indeed  is  there  an  anus  disco- 
verable in  the  leech;  mere  transpiration 
seems  to  be  all  that  it  performs,  the  matter 
fixing  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  af- 
terwards coming  oflT  in  small  threads.  Of 
this,  an  experiment  may  be  tried,  by  put- 
ting a  leech  into  oil,  where  it  keeps  alive 
for  several  days;  upon  being  taken  out, 
and  put  into  water,  there  appears  to  loosen 
from  Its  body  a  kind  of  slough,  shaped  like 
the  creature's  body.  The  oi^gan  of  respi- 
ration, though  Cinascertained,  seems  to  oe 
situated  in  the  mouth :  for  if,  like  an  in- 
sect, it  drew  breath  through  vent-holes,  it 
would  not  subsist  in  oil,  as,  by  it^  these 
would  be  stopped  up. 

The  first  species  only  is  used  in  medicine ; 
being  applied  to  the  skin  in  order  to  draw 
off  olocid.  With  this  view  they  are 
employed  to  bleed  young  children,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  topical  bleeding,  in 
cases  of  inflammation,  fiilness,  or  pain. 
They  may  be  employed  in  every  case 
where  topical  bleedings  are  thought  neces- 
sary,  or  where  venesection  cannot  be  per- 
fermed.  If  the  leech  does  not  fasten,  a  orop 
of  sugared  milk  is  put  on  the  spot  it  is 
wished  to  fix  on,  or  a  little  blood  is  drawn 
by  means  of  a  slight  puocture ;  after  which 


it  immediately  settles.  The  leech,  when 
fixed,  should  be  watched*  lest  it  should 
find  its  way  into  the  anus,  vrhen  used  or 
the  hxmon'hoids,  or  penetrate  into  the 
oesopha|^s,  if  employed  to  dr«v  the  gums; 
otherwise  it  might  fix  upon  the  stomach,  or 
intestines.  In  sudi  a  case,  the  best  and 
quickest  remedy  is  to  swallow  some  salt: 
which  is  the  nnethod  practised  to  make  it 
loose  its  hold,  when  it  sucks  longer  th:ui 
is  intended.  Vegetable  or  volatile  alkali, 
pepper,  or  acids,  also  make  it  leave  the 
part  on  which  it  was  applied.  Cows  and 
horses  have  been  known  to  receive  leeches, 
when  drinking,  into  the  throat;  and  the 
usual  remedy  is  to  force  down  some  salt, 
which  makes  ttiem  fall  off.  If  it  is 
intended  that  the  leech  should  draw  a 
larger  quantity  of  bk>od,  the  end  of  the 
tail  is  cut  ofr»  and  it  then  sucks  con- 
tinually, to  make  up  the  loss  it  sustains. 
The  dischai^  occasioned  by  the  puncture 
of  a  leech  is  usually  ot  more  service  than 
the  process  itself  When  too  abundant,  it 
is  easily  stopped  with  brandy,  vinegar,  or 
other  stjrptics,  or  with  a  compress  of  dry 
linen  rags,  bound  strongly  on  the  bleedmg 
orifice.  They  are  said  to  be  very  restless 
before  a  change  of  w.-ather,  if  confined  to 
glasses,  and  to  fix'  themselves  above  the 
water  on  the  approach  of  a  fine  day. 

As  these  little  animals  are  depen  led  on 
for  the  removal  of  very  dangerous  diseases, 
and  as  they  iifien  seem  eapriciously  deter* 
mined  to  resist  the  endeavours  made  to 
cause  them  to  adhere,  the  following  direc- 
tions are  added,  by  which  their  assistance 
may,  with  more  certainty,  be  obtained. 

The  introducing  a  hand,  to  which  any 
ill-flavoured  medicine  adheres,  into  the 
water  in  which  they  are  kept,  will  be  of- 
ten sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  life  ;  the 
application  of  a  snudl  quantity  of  any  sar 
line  matter  to  their  skin  immediately  oc- 
casions tlie  expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
their  stomach;  and  what  is  most  to  our' 
purpose,  the  least  flavour  of  any  medic»> 
ment  that  has  been  applied  remaining  on 
the  skin,  or  even  the  accumulation  of  the 
matter  of  perspiration,  will  prevent  them 
from  fibttetung.  The  skm  should  therefore, 
previous  to  their  application,  be  very  care- 
ruUy  cleansed  from  any  foulness,  and  mois- 
tened w.th  a  liitle  milk.  The  mediod  of 
applying  them  is  by  retaining  them  to  the 
skin  by  a  small  wine-glass,  or  the  bottom 
of  a  large  pill-box,  when  they  will,  in  gene* 
ral,  in  a  little  time  fasten  themselves  to 
the  skin.  On  their  removal,  the  rejection 
of  the  blood  they  have  drawn  may  be  ob^ 
tained  by  the  application  of  salt  external* 
ly:  but  It  is  to  be  remarked,  chat  a  few 
grains  of  salt  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose; 
and  that  covering  them  with  it,  as  is  some- 
times done,  generally  destroys  them. 

LEEK.  Allium  porrunu  A.  well-known 
fej^table,  much  employed  for  culinary 
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pur}>osef.  I1ic  recent  root  and  juice  are 
exhibited  internally  in  quanan  fever,  m 
dyspepsy,  dropsy^  asthma,  and  scurvy. 
See  Porrum, 

Lbova.  (From  *i>r«r,  a  fringed  edge.) 
The  extremities  of  the  pudenda  muliebrum. 

LEGUMfiN.  (From  Ugo,  to  gather; 
so  called  because  th^  are  usually  gathered 
by  the  hand.)  AU  kinds  of  pulse  are  so 
called. 

LiicHxir.    See  Lichen. 

LBisKTsnf  A.    See  Uenieria* 

LKiropsTCHiA.  (From  xw**,  to  leave, 
and  4c/;t*.  ^^  «>^»  ^  ^^O  ^  «woon. 
See  Syncope. 

Leik>ptki>.  (From  xnm,  to  leave,  and 
sn^,  heat.)  A  kind  of  ardent  fever,  where 
the  internal  parU  are  scorched  with  heat, 
while  the  external  parts  are  cold. 

LEiPOTHTinA.  (From  Min»,  to  leave,  and 
l^/uott  the  mmd.)    See  Lipothynda. 

Lkmi.  (Prom  ao,  mueh,  and  fjtxw^  to 
wink. )  A  defect  in  the  eyes,  when  they  are 
alWiays  winking. 

LsiftTBocaDBVov.  See  CeraOina  Cora- 
cana. 

Lxihu.  (From  kunt,  to  decorticate.) 
Bark.    The  skin. 

LxxKTus.  (From  Lemnoa^  whence  it  is 
brought.)  A  Hpeeies  of  bole  caHed  terra 
lemnia,  or  earth  of  Lemnos. 

Lemon.    See  Linnm. 

Lemon  ecwrvy^graMi,  See  Cechlearia  hor- 
tenm. 

LsNiENTTA.  (From  femo,  to  assuage.) 
Medicines  which  abate  irritation. 

LwfiTivA.  (FVom  lefM,  gentle.)  Me- 
dicines which  gently  palliate  diseases.  Gen- 
tle pnrgatives. 

Lbhititk  blbotuabt.  a  preparation 
composed  chiefly  of  senna  and  some  aro- 
matics,  with  the  pulp  of  tamarinds.  It  is 
eiven  in  doses  of^  a  tea-spoonful,  or  more^ 
frequently  repeated,  as  a  mild  laxative; 
and,  when  fresh,  it  answers  this  purpose 
well.    See  ConfecHo  Senmt, 

LENS.  (A  lento/ret  from  its  glutinous 
quality.)  1.  The  lentil.  f«uc  of  the 
Greeks.  Ervttm  len$  of  Linnaeus  i-^pedun' 
enUn  tubbiJterU  /  eemkUbtie  con^retm,  eon- 
vexie.  There  are  two  varieties;  the  one 
with  large,  the  other  small  seeds^  They 
Hre  eaten  ki  many  places  as  we  eat  peas, 
than  which  they  are  more  flatulent,  and 
more  difficult  to  dig^t.  A  decoction  of 
these  seeds  u  us^  as  a  lotion  to  the  ulce- 
rations  after  smaltpox,  and,  it  is  aaid, 
with  success. 

3.  Bee  tSso  €hrvi^oBii»e  lent. 
LsivTicuLA.  (Dim.  of  UnSf  a  lentil.) 
A  smaller  sort  of  lentil.  Also  a  freckle,  or 
•mail  pustule,  resembling  the  seeds  of  lentil. 
L«aiTici7LAR.  (From  lenHcuUtiret  dou- 
bly convex.)  A  surgical  instrument,  em- 
oloy<*d  for  removing  the  jagged  particles 

^  bone  fipom  the  ed^t  of  the  perforation 
ide  in  the  cranium  with  thet  rephine. 
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LiimcvLABiA.  (From  leaHeula.)  A 
species  of  lentil. 

Lmmso.  (From  lene^  a  fentil ;  so  nam- 
ed fh)m  itt  likeness  to  lentil-seeds.)  A 
freckle. 

Liinrii.  An  anmial  vegetable  of  the 
pulse  kind,  much  i^cd  for  improving  the 
iavour  of  soups. 

LxHTiscus.  (From  ienteece,  to  become 
clammy ;  so  called  from  the  gumminess  of 
its  juice.)    The  mastich-trre. 

LENTOR.  (From  feii/M,  clammy.)  A 
viscidity  or  siziness  of  any  fluid. 

LsoHiirus.  (From  &#,  the  lion.)  An 
epithet  of  that  sort  of  leprosy  called  leonti- 
asii. 

LaownAsis.  (From  Aisf,  a  lion;  so 
called  because  it  is  sud  lions  are  subject  to 
it)  A  species  of  leprosy  resembling  the 
elephantiasis. 

LEONTODON.  (From  xmv,  the  lion, 
and  o^c,  a  tooth ;  so  called  from  its  sop- 
posed  resembUnce.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Lirniatiui  system.  Class, 
Am^enetia.  Older,  Polggamia  4f^%uUU^ 
li)e  dandelion. 

Lion ToponnTii  (From  amv  a  Uon,  and 
««c,  a  foot ;  so  named  from  its  supposed 
resemblance.)    The  herb  lion*s  fbot. 

LEONURUS.  (From  amt ,  a  lion,  and 
«^  a  tail :  so  named  from  its  likeness.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  DkMUBma.  Or- 
der, GymnitpenmtL   Iian*s  tau. 

%  Tlie  name,  in  some  phaimacopceia^ 
for  the  lion's  tail 

Leopard t  bane.    See  Jhnictu 

LsFiDnnt.  (From  xtric,  a  scale;  to 
named  from  its  supposed  usefulness  in 
cleansing  the  skin  from  scales  and  impuri- 
ties.)   Pepper-wort, 

LxpinoHAacoMA.  (Frbm  ai»«^  a  scaler 
and  #«{^,  flesh.)  An  irrc^gular  scaly  tu- 
mour. 

LxPTSM A.  (From  xcrffo^  to  decorticate.) 
Decortication.    A  peeling  off  of  the  skin. 

LEPRA.  (Prom  xtsnr,  a  scsle  s  named 
from  its  appearance.  The  leprosy.  A 
disease  in  the  class  ccrVxwe,  and  order  Isi- 
^e^;{iRe»,  of  Collen.  Dr.  WlUan  describes 
this  disease  as  characterized  by  scahr 
patches,  of  different  sizes,  but  having  al- 
ways ni»riy  a  circulsr  form.  In  this  coun. 
try,  three  varieties  of  the  disease  are  ob- 
served, which  he  has  described  under  the 
title  of  Lepra  vuigarit^  Lepra  aipkee^  Xe- 
pra  fdgrteaite. 

1.  The  Ltpravuiforit  exhibits  first  smUl 
diitmct  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  which  are 
reddish  and  shining,  but  never  contain  any 
fluid;  tiiese  patches  continue  to  enlarge 
gradually,  till  xhty  neaHy  equal  the  dimen- 
sions 6f  aerown-fnece.  They  havealwajrs 
an  orbicular,  or  oval  form ;  are  coveared 
with  diy  scales,  and  surrounded  by  a  red 
border.  The  scales  accumulate  on  them* 
so  as  to  f»nn  a  thick  prominent  ci^wt. 
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wUcb  if  qiiddjr  re^iTOdiiped^  wfacUicr  it 
fUl  off  spontaneoutly,  at  may  Iutc  befn 
forcibly  detached.  Tbii  species  of  lepra 
■omeiimtt  appears  first  at  die  elbow»  or  on 
the  lore<«rai  t  bat  moie  generally  about  the 
kpee.  In  the  latter  case,  the  primary 
patch  forms  immediaidy  bdow  the  patella, 
withm  a  few  veeks»  seyeral  otiier  scaly 
circles  appear  aloag  the  fore  part  of  the 
leg  and  thigh,  increasii^  by  degrees,  till 
they  come  nearly  into  contact.  The  dis- 
ease is  then  often  stationary  for  a  const- 
derable  length  of  time.  If  it  advance  fur- 
ther»  the  progress  is  towards  the  hip  and 
loins  (  arterwards,  to  the  sides,  back, 
•boulders,  and«  about  the  same  time,  to  the 
arms  and  hands.  In  the  greater  number  of 
eases,  the  hairy  scalp  is  the  part  last  aflfect- 
edt  although  tlie  circles  formed  on  it  re- 
main for  sometime  distinct,  vet  they  ffnsMy 
unite,  ai¥l  cover  the  whole  sur^Mx  on 
which  the  hair  gfows  with  a  white  scaly 
incrustation.  Tins  appearance  is  attended, 
more  especially  in  hot  weather,  with  a 
troublesome  itching,  and  with  a  watery, 
discbaige  for  several  hours,  when  any' 
portion  of  the  crust  is  detached,  which 
takes  place  from  ver^  dight  impressions. 
The  pubf»  in  adults  is  sometimes  affected 
in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  head :  and  if  the 
subject  he  a  fismale,  there  ia  usually  an  in- 
ternal  pruritut  fmdetuH,  In  some  cases  of 
the  disorder,  the  nails,  both  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  are  thiclmnrd,  and  deeply  in- 
dented Icmgitudinally.  When  the  lepm  ex- 
tends universally,  it  becomes  highly  dis- 
cusving  in  iti  appearance,  and  inconvenient 
mm  the  stiffness  and  torpor  occasioned  by 
it  ill  the  limbs.  The  disease,  however,  even 
JO  this  advanced  stage,  is  seldom  disposed 
to  terminate  spontaneously.  It  continues 
nearly  in  the  same  state  for  several  jrears, 
or  sometimes  during  the  whole  lifo  of  the 
person  affected,  not  being  apparently  con- 
nected With  any  disoi^der  or  the  constitu- 
tion. 

3.  lA^prm  alpho9.  The  scaly  patches  in 
the  alphos  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
lepra  Tulnris,  and  also  differ  from  them  in 
having  ttieir  central  parts  depressed  or 
indented.  This  ^sorder  ususlly  begins 
about  the  elbow,  with  distinct,  eminent 
jtfperities,  of  a  duU  red  colour,  and  not 
much  longer  than  papUl*.  These,  in  a 
short  time,  diUte  to  aeariy  the  aise  of  a 
silver  penny.  Two  or  thiee  days  afler- 
wards,  the  central  part  of  them  siaffors  a 
depression,  within  which  small  white  pow- 
dery  scales  may  he  observed.  The  sur- 
rounding border,  however,  still  continues 
to  be  raved,  but  retabs  the  same  size  and 
the  same  red  colouras  at  first.  The  Whole 
of  the  fbre-arm,  and  sometimes  the  back  of 
tbe  hand,  is  spotted  with  similar  patches  : 
tbey  seldom  become  confluent,  excepting 
round  the  elbow,  whicti,  in  that  case,  is 
corered  with  an  uniform  crust.  This  affec- 
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taoftappcMfs  in  the  same 
joint  er  the  knee,  but  without  spreading 
far  along  the  thigh  or  leg.  Dr.  WiUan  has 
seldom  seen  it  on  the  trunk  of  tlie  body, 
and  never  on  the  fkce.  It  b  a  disease  of 
long  duration,  and  not  less  diAeult  to  cure 
than  the  foregoing  species  of  lepra  \  even 
when  the  scaly  patches  have  been  removed 
by  persevering  in  tlie  use  of  svitable  ap- 
plications, the  cuticle  still  remains  red, 
tender,  and  brittle,  veiy  slowly  recovering 
its  usual  texture.  The  alphos,  as  abo^e 
described,  frequently  occurs  in  this  coun- 
try. 

3.  The  Ltpra  mgrietmt  diffen  little  from 
the  lepra  vulgaris,  as  to  its  form  and  distri- 
bution. The  most  striking  difference  is 
in  the  colour  of  the  paiclMa,  which  are 
dark  and  livid.  They  appear  first  on  the 
legs  and  fure-arros,  exlendinff  afterwards  to 
the  thighs,  loins,  neck,  and  hands.  Their 
central  part  is  not  depressed,  aa  in  the 
alphos.  Tney  am  somewhat  smaller  in  siae 
than  the  patches  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and 
not  only  is  tlie  border  livid  or  purplish, 
but  tbe  livid  colour  of  the  base  likewise 
appears  through  the  scaly  incrustation, 
wliiph  is  seldom  very  thick.  It  Is  furtli^r 
to  be  obterved,  that  the  scales  are  more 
easily  detached  than  m  the  othiT  feims  of 
lepra,  and  that  the  surface  remahn  ton^^er 
excoriated,  discharging  lymph,  often  witfi 
an  intermixture  of  bloM,  till  a  new  incme- 
tation  forms,  which  is  us«alty  hard,  brittle, 
snd  irregular.  The  lepra  ntgricans  affects 
persons  whose  occupation  is  attended  with 
much  fatigue,  and  exposes  them  to  cold  or 
damp,  and  to  a  precarious  or  improper 
mode  of  diet,  as  soldiers,  brewers,  labou^- 
ers  butchers,  stage-coachmen,  scirilennen, 
&c.;  some  women  are  also  liable  to  it,  who 
are  habituated  to  poor  living  and  constaftt 
hard  labour. 

LxpmA  omBcoRVM.  The  lepra  vulgaris, 
alphoa,  and  nigrio«is»  have  aU  been  so  de- 
scribed. 

Lgpnwy.    See  M^a, 

LiPTUSTtcA.  (From  Ao^rof,  thin.)  At- 
tenuating medioinet. 

Lxrrrsxus.  (Prom  amttk,  «lender.)  At- 
tenuation, or  the  making  a  substance  lets 
solid. 

LiRoe.  (From  Mifii«  to  trifle.)  Anligtit 
delirium. 

LETUAEGY.  Lttfktrgm,  A  heavy 
and  constant  sleep,  with  scArce  any  inter- 
vals of  waking ;  when  awakened,  the  per- 
son answers,  but  ignorant  or  forgetful  of 
what  be  said,  immediately  sinks  into  tlie 
same  state  of  sleep.  It  is  considered  as 
an  impeilect  apoplexy,  and  is  mostly  symp- 
tomatic 

Lmaa.  (Prom  a^Av,  forgetfubiess }  so 
named  becauae  it  causes  mrgetfulness.) 
The  name  of  the  poppy. 

Zettuett  gatdat,   See  Lactuea, 

LEvcACAifTHA.        (Prom    A«w9(,  white^ 
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white  bloMon.)    The  cotton4histlc. 

LiooAVTBSMuii  wiOAju.      (From  xiv- 
MCf  white,  mnd  mt^/uiH,  a  flower ;  ho  called 
I  itt  white  floret.)    See  Bellia  maj^r. 


root  of  the  MdLetvT  the  llrat  t 
the  fbrameo  infrft  orfaitarinm,  and  is  insert 
ed  into  the  anfrle  of  the  mouth  and  under 
Itp,  where  it  jdng  with  ita  antagvmikL 
LEVATOE     ANL        Levat^    ma^mtM, 
lt$.vc%iMCwmvM,      (From    XMno<,    white,    «eic  inigrmu  of  IXmglaa.    Pubo  c»ccigi  «■- 
and  vmr^*  amber.)     White  «r»ber.  nvlart   of    Dumaa,     Thia   muscle  arisea 

Lbucau^cbaiiux.  (From  kmut,  white,  from  the  os  pubta^'witbiii  the  pcivU,aa  lar 
and  hAX""^*  *  ^^^^  *  ^  named  from  its  co-  up  as  the  upper  cage  ol'  u»e  toramea  tby- 
lour)     Wiki  ralerian.  roidcum,  and  loming  of  llie  oa  pubia  with 

LEUCOMA.  (Prom  xaotoc,  white)  the  os  ischium,  rum  tAie  thin  tendinous 
Leucoma  and  albugo  are  of\en  used  syno-  membrane  that  c«Yer»  lAe  obturator  mter- 
nymously,  lo  denote  a  white  opacity  of  tlie  nus  and  coccygcus  mukcka,  lirom  the  spi- 
cornea.  Both  of  them,  iicc«>rding  to  Scar-  nous  process  of  tbe  ischiom.  From  these 
pa,  are  essentially  diflrrent  from  the  nebula  origins  ail  round  \i^  mside  of  the  pelris, 
ot  the  cornea  \  iw  they  are  not  the  consr-  its  fibres  run  down  like  rays  trum  the  ciF- 
qiience  of  chronic  ophthalmy,  attended  cumference  to  a  ccMre,  lo  be  instfted  iiKtt 
with  varicose  ^ins,  and  an  effusion  of  a  the  sphincter  am,  accck:ratorca  uiin&,  and 
milky  serum  inio  the  texture  of  the  deli-  an  tenor  part  of  the  two  last  bonea  of  the 
cate  continuation  of  the  conjunction  over  os  coccygia,  surrounding  Uie  extrerony  of 
the  cornea  I  but  are  the  result  of  violent  the  rectum,  neck  of  the  budder,  pros>ate 
acute  ophthalmy.  In  this  sUte,  a  dent*e  ghmd,  and  part  of  the  vesituliB  seminaks. 
co.igulating  lymph  u  extravasated  from  Its  fibrea,  joining  with  those  td  its  fellow, 
the  arteries  I  sometimes  superficially,  at  form  a  funneUn^ped  hole,  tliat  draws  the 
other  times  deeply  into  the  substance  of,  rec  um  upwarda  afier  the  evacuation  of 
the  cornea.  On  other  occaaions,  the  dis-  the  fsces,  and  assisU  in  shutting  it.  I'be 
esse  coDsiats  of  a  firm  calloua  cicatrix  on  levatores  ani  aho  sustain  the  oontenta  of 
this  membrane»  the  effects  of  an  uker,  or  tlie  pelvis,  and  assist  in  ejecting  the  semen, 
wound,  with  loss  of  substance.  The  term  unne,  and  contenta  of  the  rectum,  and 
Qlkug9  staictly  belongs  to  the  first  form  of  perhaps,  by  pressing  upon  the  veins,  con- 
theilisesse:  /^csma  to  the  last,  more  pap>  tribute  greatly  lo  the  erectkm  of  the 
ticulafly   when  the  opacity  occupies  the    penis. 

whole,  or  the  chief  part,  of  the  oomea.  LEVATOR  LABI!  INFERIORIS.     Le* 

LavooTiTifra«a.  (From  xanw,  white,  v<U9r  menti  of  Albums,  incmvmt  inferior 
and  w/ut«4it,  the  water-lily.)  See  JVyn^fuia  of  Wiaalow.  Elevator  labit  inferioris  pr9- 
alba.  priuM  of  Douglas.     A  muiicle  of  the  mouth 

LxucoMa#n7X.  (From  mmmc,  white,  situated  below  the  lips ;  it  arises  from  the 
and  ^«>«^  to  eat)     A  medicated  white   lower  jaw,  at  the  roots  of  the  alveoli  of  two 

fbpd.         incisor  teeth  and  the  cuspidatus,  and  is  In- 

LEUCOPHLBGMATIC.  {LewpfUeg-  serted  into  the  under  Dp  and  skin  of  the 
mamoi    from  xawoc,   white,  snd   ^kryfut^  chin. 

phlegm.)    A  term  applied  by  the  older       LEVATOR  LABI1    SUPERIORIS  AU 

medical   writers   to  a  dropsical    habit  of   iEQUB  NASL      Elevator   labU  tuperioriB 

body.  profniut  of  DougUs.     indtinmt  iateraiu  et 

LavcoFfPiB.      (From  iMmcc,  whtte^  ami   pyramidaUa   ot   Winslow.     A    muitcle    of 

w<m(,  pepper.)    See  Piper  nigrum,  the  mouth  and  lips,  thai  raises  the  upper 

LEVCORKCEA.  (From  aimmc,  white,  and    lip  towards  the  orbit,  and  a  httie  outwards  ; 

fM,  to  flow.)    iYssr  alb%t9.    The    whhes.    it  aerves  also  to  draw  the  akin  of  the  noee 

An  increased  secretion  of  white  mucus  from    upwards  and  outwards,  by  which  the  nos- 

the  vagina  of  women,  arising  from  debility,   tnl  is  dilated.    It  arises  by  two  distinct 

and  not  from  the  venirreal  virus.  origms ;  the  first,  broad  snd  fleshy,  from 

LsucoRaaois.    (From  xhmk,  white,  and   the  external  pan  of  the  orbitar  process  of 

fmt  to  flow.)    A  discharge  of  mucus  from   the  superior  maxillary  bone,  immediately 

the  intestines.  above  the  foramen  infra  orbitanum ;  the 

LEVATOR.    (From  2nw,  to  Mfl  op.)    A   second,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  supe- 

mutcle  whose  oflSce  is  to  fift  up  the  part  to   nor  maxillary  bone,  where  it  joins  the  oa 

which  it  is  attsched.  fromis.    The  first  portion  is  inserted  into 

LEVATOR  ANGUU  ORIS.      Ekwtor  the  upper  hp  and  orbicularis  muscle,  the 

labiorum  communit  of  Dougias.     Canimu  of  second  into  the  upper  lip  and  outer  part  of 

Winslow,  and  Sue  maxiUo  labial  of  Dumas,   the  ala  nasi. 

A  muhcle  situated  above  the  mouth,  which  LEVAtOR  L  ABU  SUPERIORIS  PRO- 
draws  the  coiner  of  the  mouth  upwards,  PK1U8.  Mutcuhu  inciuvui.  It  arises  un» 
and  makes  that  part  of  the  cheA  opposite  der  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted 
to  the  chin  prominentias  in  smiling.  It  into  the  middle  of  the  lip. 
•»»^athin  ami  fleihy  from  the  hollow  of  Lbvatoe  ociju.  See  JUchit  wperior 
»e  wpenor  maxOlary  hone,  between  the  ocmH. 
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MVAtOB  PALATl.      LewMr  btdati 

-  moUU  of  \IbinU8.  PetreHUpingo^taphiHnua, 
vel  9alping9'9taphHinua  internum  vufgo  of 
Winslow.  Salpingo  ttapkHinut  of  Vjilaalviu 
Pterigo^tapkilinu9  extemut  vulgo  of  Dou- 
glas. Sphanthttaphilimu  of  Cowf)er.  A 
Muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  08  hyoides  laterally.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  extremity  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  it  is 
perforated  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
also  from  the  membranotis  part  of  the  same 
tube,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length 
of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  as  far  as  the 
root  of  the  uvula,  and  umtes  with  its  fellow. 
Its'use  is  to  draw  the  velum  pendulum 
paUti  upwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  shut 
the  pas^^age  from  the  fauces  into  the  mouth 
and  nose. 

Levatob  palati  mollis.  See  Levator 
palati, 

LEVATOR  PALPEBRJE  SUPERIORIS. 
aperient  palpebrarum  rectut.  Apertor  oculi. 
A  proper  muscle  6f  the  upper  eyelid,  that 
opens  the  eye,  by  drawing  the  eyelid  ufn^ 
wards.  It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
foramen  opticum  of  the  sphaenoid  bone, 
above  the  rectus  superior  oculi,  near  the 
trochlearis,  and  is  inserted  by  a  broad  thin 
tendon  into  the  cartilage  that  supports  the 
upper  eyelid. 

Lkvatob  pabvus.  See  Tranroertus  pe- 
rind. 

LEVATOR  SCAPULiC  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
that  pulls  the  scapula  upwards  and  a  little 
fowards.  This  name,  which  was  first 
given  to  it  by  Riolanus,  has  been  adopted 
by  Albinus.  Dougli^^calls  it  elevator  teu 
fimaadui  patientia  i  and  Winslow,  angtUa- 
ris  vulgo  levator  propriut.  It  is  a  long 
muscle,  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth,  and 
b  situated  obliquely  under  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  trapezius.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  four  and  sometimes  five  superior  ver- 
tebrae colli,  by  so  many  distinct  slips, 
which  soon  unite  to  form  a  muscle  that 
runs  obliquely  downwards  an  outwards, 
and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the 
upper  angle  of  the  scapula.  Its  use  is  to 
raise  the  scapula  upwards,  and  a  little  for- 
wards. 

LEVIGATION.  The  reduction  of  hard 
substances,  by  triture,  to  impalpable  pow- 
ders. 

LEVigTicxTJc.  (From  few,  to  assuage; 
80  called  from  the  relief  it  gives  in  painfUl 
flatulencies.)  Lovage.  The  odour  of  this 
plant,  Ligu9trum  leimcum  of  Linnaeus  .• — 
joUio  mMpUcibutf  fo&oHs  tupeme  indtUf 
is  very  strong,  and  particularly  ungrateful ; 
Its  taste  is  warm  and  aromatic.  It  abounds 
with  a  yellowish  gummy  resinous  juice, 
very  much  resembling  opoponax.  Its  vir- 
tues are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those 
of  angelica  and  mtster-wort,  in  expelling 


flatulences,  exciting  sweat,  and  opening  ob- 
structions ;  therefore  it  is  chiefly  used  in 
hysterical  disorders  and  uterine  obstruc- 
tions. The  leaves,  eaten  in  salad,  are  ac- 
counted emmenagogue.  The  root,  which 
is  less  ungrateful  tlian  the  leaves,  is  said  to 
possess  similar  virtues,  and  may  be  employ- 
ed in  powder. 

LsxiPOARMACA.  (Ffom  xi}^,  to  ter- 
minate, and  ^ot^AKov,  poison.)  Medicines 
which  resist  or  destroy  the  power  of  poi- 
son. 

LxxiPTRXTA.  (From  xryot,  to  make 
cease,  and  m/gwoc,  a  fever.)  Febrifuge 
medicines. 

LiBADTTTKr  (From  yjC^m,  to  make  moist; 
so  called  because  it  grows  in  watery  places.) 
The  lesser  centaury. 

LiBANOTis.    (From  XiCtfoc,  frankincense 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  smell  to 
frankincense.)    Rosemary. 

Ltbakus.  (From  JJdanon,  a  mountain 
in  Syria,  where  it  grows.)  The  frankin- 
cense-tree. 

Li  BOS.  (From  xkCw,  to  distil.)  A  rheum 
or  defluxion  from  the  eyes. 

LiBVBJfUM.  ^Prom  Ldbumiaf  the 
country  where  it  flourished.)  The  mealy- 
tree. 

LIGHAK0S.  (F^m  xux»,  to  lick ;  so  call- 
ed begtuse  it  is  commonly  used  in  licking 
up  aiJ^thmg.)    The  fore-finger. 

LICHEN.  (?Mxi>v,  or  xtxnf,  a  tetter  or 
rine-worm.)  Lichen  is,  by  Dr.  Wallen, 
denned  an  extensive  eruption  or  papulie 
affecting  adults,  connected  with  internal 
disorders,  usually  terminating  in  scurf,  re- 
current, not  contagious.  The  varieties  of 
lichen  he  considers  under  the  denomina- 
tions of  Lichen  simplex^  Lichen  agriut  lAchen 
pilarie.  Lichen  lividus,  and  Lichen  tro- 
piciu. 

1.  The  Lichen  timptex  usually  commences 
with  head-ache,  flushing  of  the  fiice,  loss  of 
appetite,  general  langour,  and  encreased 
quickness  of  the  pulse.  Distinct  red  papu- 
lae arise  first  about  the  cheeks  and  chin,  or 
on  the  arms ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days,  the  same  appearance  Xakjss 
place  on  the  neck,  body,  and  lower  extre- 
mities, accompanied ,  with  an  unpleasant 
sensation  of  tingling,  which  is  somewhat 
aggravated  during  the  night.  In  about  a 
week  the  colour  of  the  eruption  fades,  and 
the  cuticle  begins  to  separate ;  the  whole 
surface  is  at  length  covered  with  scurfy  ex- 
foliations, which  are  particularly  large,  and 
continue  longest  in  the  flexures  of  the 
jomts.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  is^ 
seldom  in  any  two  cases  alike ;  ten,  four-" 
teen,  seventeen,  or  sometimes  twenty  days 
intervene  betwixt  the  eruption  and  tlie  re- 
novation of  the  cuticle.  The  febrile  state, 
or  rather  the  state  of  irritation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  disorder,  is  seldom  consi- 
derable enougli  to  confine  the  patient  to 
the   house.      After  remaining  five  or  six 
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days,  it  it  gcneralty  relicTed  on  Um  amear« 
ance  of  the  eruption.  This,  as  v«U  as 
some  other  species  of  the  lichen*  occurs 
about  the  beginiunr  ofsumiaer,  or  in  au- 
tumn, more  especially  affecting  persons  of 
a  weak  and  irritable  habit ;  hence  women 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  ipien.  Lichen 
simplex  is  also  a  frequent  sequel  of  acute 
diseases,  particulariy  fever  and  cataxrhal 
inflammation,  of  which  it  seems  to  pro- 
duce a  crisb.  In  these  cases  the  eniption 
has  been  termed,  by  medical  writers,  sea* 
bies  critica.  Many  •  instances  of  it  are  col- 
lected under  that  title  by  Sauvages,  No- 
soL  Method.  CUss  x.  Order  5.  hnped- 
ginea. 

3.  Tlie  Lichen  agriw  is  preceded  by 
nausea,  pain  in  the  stomach,  head-aclM% 
loss  of  strength*  and  deep-seated  pains  in 
the  limbs,  with  fits  of  coldaesa  and  shiver' 
tng:  which  symptoms  continue  several 
days,  and  are  sometimes  relieved  by  Uie 
papulous  eruption.  The  papulie  are  dis- 
tributed in  clusters,  or  often  in  large 
patches,  chiefly  on  the  arms,  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  the  neck,  &ce,  baisk, 
and  sides  of  the  abdomen ;  they  are  of  a 
vivid  red-colour,  and  have  a  redness,  or 
some  degree  of  inflammation,  diffused 
'  round  them  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
attended  with  itching,  heat,  and  a  painful 
tingling.  Dr.  Willan  has  observecf  A  one 
or  two  cases  where  it  was  producra  from 
imprudent  exposure  to  cold,  that  an  acute 
disease  ensued,  with  great  auickness  of 
the  pulse,  heat,  thirst,  pains  or  the  bowels, 
frequent  vomiting,  heao-ach,  and  delirium. 
Atler  these  symptoms  had  continued  ten 
days,  or  somewhat  longer,  th^  patient  re- 
covered, thou^  the  eruption  did  not  re- 
turn. The  dittiise  redness  connecting  the 
papulae,  and  the  tendency  to  become  pus- 
tular, distinguish  the  lichen  agrius  fh>m  the 
lichen  simplex,  and  the  other  varieties  of 
this  complaint,  in  which  the  inflammation 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  ba»is  of  the 
papulx,  and  which  terminates  in  scurf,  or 
scales. 

3.  Lichen  jnlarit.  This  is  merely  a  mo- 
dification of  the  first  species  of  lichen,  and, 
like  it,  often  alternates  witli  complaints  of 
the  head,  or  stomach,  in  irritable  habits. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  irruption  is,  that  the 
small  tubercles  or  asperities  appear  only  at 
the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  skin,  being  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  an  enlargement  of  tneir 
bulbs,  or  an  unusual  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels distributed  to  them.  This  affection 
is  distinguishable  from  tlie  cutis  anserina, 
by  its  permanency,  by  its  red  papulae,  and 
by  the  troublesome  itching  or  tingling 
which  attends  it.  If  a  part  thus  affected 
be  violently  rubbed,  some  of  the  papulx 
enlarge  to  the  size  of  wheals,  but  the  tu- 
mour soon  subsides  again.  The  eruption 
continues  more  or  less  vivid  for  about  ten 
days,  and    terminates,  as  iisual^  in  small 
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ezfbliatkms  of  the  eutide,  «i|e  ef  "t^gfih 
surrounds  the  base  of  each  hair.  Ttiis 
complaint,  as  likewise  the  lichen  agrius, 
frequently  occurs  in  |>ersons  accustomed  to 
drink  laigely  of  spirituous  liquors  undi^ 
luted. 

4.  Lichen  Vroiihu.  The  papulae  charac- 
terizing this  eruption  are  of  a  dark  red,  or 
livid  hue,  and  somewhat  more  permanent 
than  in  the  foregoing  species  of  Qcben. 
They  appear  chiefly  on  the  arms  and  legs, 
but  sometimes  extend  to  other  parts  of  Uie 
body.  They  are  finally  succeeded,  though 
at  very  uncertain  periods,  by  slight  exfbU- 
ations  of  the  cuticle,  after  which  a  fresh 
eruption  is  not  preceded  nor  attended  by 
any  febrile  83rmptoms,  It  principally  af- 
fects persons  of  a  weak  constitution,  who 
live  on  a  poor  diet,  and  are  engaged  in  la- 
borious ooeupations.  Yoone  persons,  and  / 
often  children,  living  in  confined  situations, 
or  using  little  exercise,  are  also  subject  to 
the  lichen  lividus ;  and  in  them,  the  piqMilae 
are  generally  intemnixed  with  the  petechia, 
or  larger  purple  spots,  resembling  vibtces. 
This^  circumstance  points  out  the  affinity 
of  the  lichen  lividus  with  the  purpura,  or 
land-scurvy,  and  the  connection  is  further 
proved  by  the  exciting  causes,  which  are 
the  same  in  both  complaints.  The  same 
method  of  treatment  is  likewise  successful 
in  both  cases.  They  are  presently  cured 
by  nourishing  food,  moderate  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  along  with  the  use  of  Peruvian 
and  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  tincture  of  muri- 
ated  steel. 

5.  Licheti  tropku9.  By  this  term  is  ex- 
pressed the  prickly  heat,  a  papulous  erup- 
tion, almost  univer^B|^  affecting  Europeans 
settled  in  tropical  cumates.  The  prickly 
heat  appears  without  any  preceding  dis- 
order of  the  constitution.  It  consists  of 
numerous  papule,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pin's  head,  and  Elevated  so  as  to  produce  a 
considerable  roughness  on  the  skin.  I'he 
papulae  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  oflen 
exhibit  an  irre^Iar  form,  two  or  three 
of  them  being  m  many  places  united  to- 
gether; but  no  redness  or  inflammation 
extends  to  the  skin  in  the  interstices  of  the 
papulae. 

Lichen  cAininjs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ash-coloured  ground  liver-wort.  See 
Lichen  dnereue  terreetrit. 

LlCHXir    CIKXBXUS  TKBRSSTRIS,      MutCUS 

caninue.  This  cryptojpimious  plant,  called 
ash-coloured  grotmd  liver-wort,  and  scien- 
tifically, Liclien  casdnua  by  Linnseus,  has  a 
weak,  fkint  smell,  and  a  sharpbh  taste.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  highly  extolled  as  a 
medicine  of  singular  virtue,  in  prevent  ii^ 
and  curing  tliat  dreadful  disorder  which  is 
produced  by  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  but 
now  deservedly  foi^gotten.  See  PuJvie  an- 
tifyuue, 

LicHsir  corciFSBUS.      See  Muscue  py^i'^ 
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L1CHBK  ISLAKDICtTS.  The  meidici* 
ami  qualities  Of  the  lichen  idlandicus  have 
lately  been  so  well  established  at  Vienna, 
that  this  plant  is  now  admitted  into  the  ma- 
teria medica  of  the  Bdinburgh  pharmaco* 
poeia.  It  is  extremely  mucilaginoas^and  to 
taste  is  bitter,  and  somewhat  astringent, 
lu  bitterness,  as  well' as  the  purgative 
quality  which  its  manifest,  in  its  recent 
state,  are  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  on 
drying,  or  miqr  be  extracted  by  a  slight  in- 
fusion in  water,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Iceland  convert  it  into  a  tolerably  grateful 
and  nutritive  food.  An  ounce  of  this  li- 
chen, boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  pint 
of  water,  yielded  seven  ounces  of  a  muci- 
lage as  thick  as  tiiat  procured  by  the  solu- 
tion of  one  pint  of  gum-arabic  in  three  of 
water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  lichen  were 
probably  first  learned  from  the  Icelanders, 
who  employ  it  in  its  fresh  state  as  a  lax- 
ative ;  but  when  deprived  of  this  quality, 
and  properly  prepared,  we  are  told  that  it 
is  an  emcacious  remedy  in  consumptions, 
coughs,  dysenteries,  and  diarrhcea^    Sco- 

C>li  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  who,  of 
te  years»  called  the  attention  of  physicians 
to  this  remedy  in  consumptive  aisorders  : 
and  further  instances  of  its  success  are 
related  by  Herz,  Cramer,  Tromsdorff,  £b^- 
ling|  Pamiskv,  Stoll,  and  others,  who  bear 
testimoDy  or  its  efficacy  in  most  of  the 
other  complaints  above-mentioned.  Dr. 
Rerz  says,  that  since  he  first  used  the 
lichen  in  dysentery,  he  found  it  so  success- 
ful, that  he  never  had  occasion  to  emplov 
any  other  remedy  ;  it  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  catnartics  and  emetics  were 
always  repeatedly  administered  befbre  he 
bad  recourse  to  the  lichen,  to  vrtiich  he  aUo 
occasionally  added  opium.  Dr.  Chrichton 
informs  us,  that  during  seven  months  resi- 
dence at  Vienna,  he  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  the  Hchen  islandicus  tried 
in  phthisis  puunonalis  at  the  general  hospi- 
tals, and  confesses,  ^'that  it  by  no  means 
answered  the  expectation  he  had  formed  of 
it."  Me  adds,  however,  **  from  what  I  have 
seen,  I  am  fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  there  are  only  two  species  of  this  dis- 
ease where  this  sort  of  lichen  promises  a 
cure.  The  two  s|)ecie8  I  hint  at  are  the 
phthisu  haemoptoica,  and  the  phthisis 
pituitosa,  or  mucosa.  In  several  cases  of 
these,  I  have  seen  the  patients  so  far  get 
the  better  of  their  complaints  as  to  be  dis- 
missed the  hospital  cured,butwhether  they 
remained  long  so  or  not  I  cannot  tiJce  upon 
me  to  sajr."  That  this  lichen  strengthens 
thedif^estive  powers,  and  proves  extremely 
nutritious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  t  but  the 
great  medicinal  efficacy  attributed  to  it  at 
Vienna  will  not  readily  be  credited  al 
London.  It  is  commonly  given  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction  ;  an  bounce  and  a  half 
of  the  lichett  bdng  boiled  in  a  quart  of 


milk.  Of  this  a  tea-cupfut  is  directed  to 
be  drank  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  If  milk  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
a  simple  decoction  of  the  lichen  in  water 
is  to  be  used.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
it  be  boiled  over  a  slow  fire,  and  not  longer 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

LicBEK  pixiBATus.  Tlio  Systematic 
name  of  the  cup-moss.  See  Mtueut  pyxi* 
datu*. 

LicHEV  FUCATUS.  The  systematic 
nameof  the  Mtuctu  arboreut^  See  Mutau 
arboreut. 

LicHsw  pcTLMOKAmivs.  Tho  mtematic 
name  of  the  officinal  muscus  pulmonarius 
quercinus.    See  Puimonaria  arbwea, 

LiGHsar  RoccBuuL.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rocella  of  the  shops.  See 
Boccelia. 

LicHsv  SAXATTLis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  muscus  crani  humani.  See 
Utnea. 

LIEN,  (From  xiioc,  soft,  or  smooth.) 
The  spleen, 

L1£N  SINARUM.  The  fiiba  i£gyp- 
tia. 

LIENTBRIA.  (^m  ?Moe,  smooth^ 
im^or,  the  iotestine,  and  /mm,  to  flow.)  The 
Latins  call  it  levUcu  tntettinorunu  Lyentery. 
Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  a  species  of  diairhcea. 
See  Diarrhaa, 

LIFE.  To  live,  may  be  defined  the  pro- 
perty of  acting  fi«m  an  intrinsic  power ; 
hence  the  life  of  an  animal  body  appears  to 
be  three-fold.  1.  Tt^  chyndcal  Hfi,  which 
consists  in  that  attraction  of  the  elements, 
by  which  the  vital  principle,  diffused 
through  the  solids  and  fluids,  defends  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  firom  putrefaction. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  said,  that  every 
atom  of  our  body  lives  chymUaUy,  and  that 
life  is  destroyed  by  putrdaction  alone.  2. 
It8  pineal  hfe,  which  consists  in  the  ir- 
ritaoility  of  the  parts.  This  physical  pro- 
perty remains  for  some  time  after  death. 
Thus  the  heart  or  intestines,  removed  from 
the  body  whilst  still  warm,  contract  them- 
selves on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  In 
like  manner  the  serpent,  or  eel,  bein^  cut 
into  pieces,  each  part  moves  and  palpitates 
fbr  a  long  time  afterwards.  Hence  these 
parts  may  be  said  to  live  physicaOu,  as  long 
as  they  continue  warm  and  son.  3.  Iff 
fhfMlofical  Hfe  consists  in  the  action  of 
morgamc  parts  proper  to  each,  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  vessels ;  so  that,  these 
actions  ceasing,  the  body  is  said  to  be  pby- 
siolo^cally  dead.  The  physiological  lifb 
ceases  first,  next  the  physical,  and  finally 
the  chymical  perishes. 

LIGAMENT.  (From  Sge,  to  bind.)  Li- 
gaments are  elastic  and  strong  membranes 
connecting  the  extremities  of  the  moveable 
bones.  They  are  divided  into  capndar, 
which  surrotmd  joints  like  a  bag,  and  coru 
neeting  ligaments.  The  use  of  the  capsular 
ligaments  is  to  connect  the  extremities  of 
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tte  movctble  boiiet,  and  prevent  ^e  eflnx 
of  fvnovU ;  tlie  extenul  and  internal  con- 
neeting  ligaments  streng^ea  the  extrelm* 
tiea  of  the  moveable  bont; 

Jl  Table  of  the  principal  Ligament : 

UgamenU  of  the  Irwer  jav.  The  con- 
dyles of  the  lower  jaw  are  connected  with 
the  articular  sinuses  of  Uie  temporal  bone 
by  two  UgamentSy  the  capsular  and  lateral 
ligament. 

ligamenU  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  vertc 
knt  of  the  neck.  The  condyles  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  are  united  with  the  articular 
depressions  of  the  first  vrrtebne  by  the 
capsuUr,  broad*  anterior,  and  postenor 
ligaments,  the  ligaments  of  the  odontoid 
process,  and  liffaraentum  nuchx. 

Ligamtnto  of  the  vertednt.  The  vertebrae 
are  connected  together  by  means  of  their 
bodies  and  oblique  processes.  The  bodies 
by  a  soft  cartilaginous  substance,  and  the 
processes  bv  ligaments,  viz.  the  transverse 
ligament  of  the  first  vertebne ;  the  anterior 
and  posterior  common  i  the  interspinous ; 
the  mtertransverse  ;  the  intervertebral 
ligaments ;  the  capsular  ligamenu  of  the 
ooliaue  processes;  and  the  ligaments  of 
the  last  vertebne  of  the  loins  with  the  os 
sacrum. 

Lit^amtnto  rfthe  riho,  Tlie  posterior  ex- 
tremity  of  the  nbs  is  united  with  the  verte- 
brae ;  the  anterior  with  the  sternum.  The 
ligaments  of  the  posterior  extremity  are, 
the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  heads;  the  internal  and  external 
ligaments  of  the  neck  of  the  ribs ;  and  a 
ligament  peculiar  to  the  last  nb.  The 
ligaments  of  the  anterior  extremity  are,  the 
capsular  ligaments  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
true  ribs,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  ribs 
inter  te. 

Lij(<mento  of  the  Uernum.  The  ligaments 
eonniecting  the  three  portions  of  the  sternum 
to  the  ribs  are,  the  membrana  propria  of  the 
sternum ;  and  the  ligaments  or  the  ensiform 
cartilage. 

IJgamento  of  the  peMo,  The  ligaments 
which  connect  the  ossa  innominata  with 
the  OS  sacrum  are,  three  ligamenta  ileo 
sacra ;  two  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments ;  two 
transverse  ligaments  of  the  pelvis ;  the  li- 
gamentum  obturans  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  the  ligamentum  Poupartii,  or  inguinale. 
See  Pebno. 

JUgamento  of  the  oo  coccygit.  The  basis 
of  the  OS  cocc3rg^  is  connected  to  the  apex 
of  the  6s  sacrum,  by  the  capsular  and  lon- 
gitudinal ligaments. 

lAgaments  of  the  clavicle*  The  anterior 
extremity  is  connected  with  the  sternum 
and  first  rib ;  and  the  posterior  extremity 
with  the  acromion  of  the  scapula,  by  the 
interclavicular,  the  capsular  ligament,  the 
ligamentum  rbomboideum,  andinthepos- 
teiior  extremity,  the  capsular  ligament. 

Ligamenia  tf  the  ocapula.  llie  proper 
llgMneats  which  connect  the  scapula  with 
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the  poaterior  extmBity  of  tkeduMe  «e, 
the  conoid  and  tr^prsuid  ligkments. 

Lig€tmenti  rf  the  humerue,  I'be  bead 
of  the  humerus  is  connected  with  the  gle- 
noid cavity  of  the  scapula  by  the  capsular 
ligament. 

Ugamento  tf  the  artiaUattom  of  the  cubit. 
The  elbow-jouit  is  formed  by  the  interior 
extremity  of  the  humerus^  and  superior  ex- 
tremities of  the  ulnar  and  radius.  Thetiga- 
ments  connecting  these  bones  are,  the 
capsular,  the  Brachio-cubital,  and  the  be** 
chio-radial  ligaments. 

JUgamento  of  the  radiuo.  The  radius  is 
afiixed  to  the  humenu,  cubit,  and  carpus, 
by  peculiar  ligaments,  namely,  the  superi- 
or, inferior,  obbque,  and  interosseous  liga- 
ments. 

Ligamento  of  the  carpm*  The  ligaments 
whidi  connect  the  eight  bones  of  tne  wrist 
together,  and  witli  the  fore^irm  and  meta- 
carpus, are,  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
carpus ;  the  first  and  second  transverse 
lig^ament ;  the  oblique  ligaments,  and  the 
capsular  ligament  piuper  to  the  bones  of 
the  carpus. 

Ligamenu  of  the  metacwpua.  The  bones 
of  the  metacarpus  are  in  part  coni^ecled 
With  the  second  row  of  bonesof  vhe  carpus, 
and  in  part  together,  by  the  articular  and 
interosseous  laments. 

Ligamenta  t>J  the  fngero.  The  fingers 
and  phaUnges  are  cuuuecied  together,  and 
with  the  metacarpus ;  and  the  uiumb  with 
the  carpus,  by  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
fingers,  and  prment  of  the  thumb  with 
the  OS  tmpesium  of  the  carpus. 

Ligament*  which  keep  the  teadbnt  (fthe 
musciet  of  the  hand  in  thezr  proper  place. 
The  ligamenU  which  keep  the  tendons  of 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  in  their  place,  are 
situated  partly  on  the  palm  and  partly  on 
tiie  back  of  tlie  hand.  In  the  back  of  the 
hand  are,  the  external  transverse  ligament 
of  the  carpus,  the  vaginal,  and  the  trans- 
verse ligamenrs  of  the  extensor  tendons.  In 
the  palm  of  the  hand  are,  the  internal  trans- 
verse li^unent  or  the  carpus,  the  vag^inal  or 
cruc'uil  ligaments  of  the  flexor  tendons  of 
the  phalanges,  and  the  accessory  ligaments 
of  the  flexor  tendons. 

Ligamento  of  the  articulation  qfthefemtir. 
The  head  of  tlie  os  femoris  is  strongly  an- 
nexed to  the  acetabulum  oi  the  os  innomi- 
naium,  by  two  very  strong  ligaments,  the 
capsular  li^^ament,  and  ligamaitum  teres, 
or  restraining  ligament 

Ugamenti  of  the  articulation  of  the  knee, 
Thcknee.joini  is  formed  h\  the  condyles 
of  the  OS  femoris,  head  or  the  tibia  and 
the  patella.  The  ligaments  are  the  capsu- 
lar, the  posterior,  tlie  external  and  the 
internal  lateral  ligaments,  the  crucial 
and  the  alar  li^^menU,  the  ligamenta  of  the 
semilunar  cartilages,  and  ligaments  of  the 
patelU. 

Ligamenu  of  the  fibula,    llie  fibula  U 
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cmiiiWited  urith  the^tibb  by.meuis  of  tbe 
capsular  ligament  of  the  superior  extremi- 
ty, the  intei'osseous  iigameni,  and  the  Uj|^a- 
ments  of  tlie  inferior  extremity.    ' 

'ligaments  (if  the  ariioutation  of  the  tortus. 
n>e  i4)fehor  exiremity  of  tlje  tibia  and  fibu- 
la forms  tlie  cavity  into  which  the  afitragatus 
of  the  tarsus  is  recftrved.  This  ariicudation 
is  effected  by  tbe  antericxr;  middle,  and  pos- 
terior ligament  of  the  fibula,  the  liganlen- 
tum  tibiae  deltoides,  the  caspular  ligament, 
«nd  the  Ugaments  proper  to  the  bones  of 
the  tarttis. 

Ligdmenf  of  the  mttatarmt.  The  bones 
of  the  metatarsus  are  connected  in  part  to- 
other, and  in  part  with  tlie  tarstis,  by 
means  of  the  capsular  ligament,  tlie  articu- 
lar ligaments,  the  transverse  ligaments  in 
ttlb  back  and  sole  of  the  foot,  and  \he  inte- 
i-osseous  ligaments  of  the  metatarsus.    *  . 

Ligatnents  of  the  toet.  Tlic  phalanges  of 
the  toes  are  united  partly  togeth(;r,  and 
partly  with  the  metatarsus^  by  the  capsular 
and  lateral  ligaments. 

Lig'amems -which  retain  the  tendons  of  the 
mutciea  of  the  foot  in  their  proper  place. 
These  ligaments  are  found  partly  in  the 
back,  and  partly  in  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
They  are  the  vaginal  ligamei^pf  the  iibia, 
the  transverse  or  crucial  ligi|pents  of  the 
tarsus,  the  ligaments  of  the  tendon  of  the 
peronei  muscles,  the  laciniated  tUinient, 
the  vaginal  ligament  of  tbeextensoinmiscle 
and  flexor  poUicis,  tbe  vaginal  ligaments 
of  the  flexor  tendon«^  the  accessory 
ligaments  of  th«  flexor  tendons,  JpU  tbe 
transverse  ligaments  of  tH^  extensbr  ten- 
•  dons» 

UG  AMENTUM  ANNUL  ARE. -Jlie  an- 
nular ligament.  A  strong  Ugantent  on  each 
ankle  and  each  wrist. 

LlOAXEHTCM    ARTSHIOSITM.      The    duCtUII 

arteriosus  of  the  fcetus  beeomes  a  ligament 
after  birth,  which  is  so  oalled. 

UGAMBNTUM  CILIARE.  Behind  the 
uvea  of  the  human  eye  there  arise,  out  of 
the  choroid  membrane,  from  the  cilwy  cir- 
cle, white  complicated  striae,  covered  with 
a  black  matter.  The  fluctuating  extremi- 
ties of  these  striae  are  spread  abroad  even 
to  the  crystalline  lens,  upon  which  they  lie, 
but  are  not  aflixed.  Taken  together  they 
are  called  Hgamentum  dUare. 

UGAM£NTUM  DBNTICU  LATUM. 
A  smjdl  ligament  supporting  tbe  spuial 
marrow. 

LIGAMENTUM  FALOPIli  The  liga- 
mentum  rotiuidum  uteri  was  so  called. 

UGAMfiNTUM  INTER06SEUM.  Tbe 
ligiment  uniting  the  radius  and  ulna,  and 
the  tibia  and  fibula. 

LIGAMENTUM  LATUM.  Broad  liga- 
;nent  of  the  liver  and  utehis.  See  Xrwr, 
^d  Utertte, 

LIGAMENTUM  NUCRJE.  A  strong 
ligament  of  the  ocok»  wlucb  i^xsetds  from 
one  fpinoQs  process  to  another. 


UGAMBNTUM  OVARa  The  thick 
round  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the 
uterus,  by  which  the  ovarium  is  connected 
with  the  uterus.  The  ancients  supposed 
this  was  hollow,  to  convey  the  fi^maie  se- 
men into  the  uterus. 

LIGAMENTUM  POUPARTL  FaUo, 
plan  ligament.  Poupart*s  ligament.  A 
ligament  extending  from  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  cris« 
taofthe  OS  pubis. 

UGAMENTUM  ROTUNDUM.  The 
rotm<l  ligament  of  the  uterus.     See  Uterus, 

LIGATURE  (From  fi^,  to  bmd.)  A 
thread,  or  silk,  of  various  thickness,  cover- 
ed with  white  wax,  for  ibe  purpose  of  tying 
arteries,  or  ^ns,  or  other  parts.  They 
should  be  rouTO  and  very  firm,  so  as  to  al- 
low being  tied  with  sbmp  for^pe,  without 
risk  of  brewing. 

The  imnflpiteeff^Gtofa  tight  ligature 
on  an  arte^  is  to  cut  through  its  middle 
and  thternal  coats,  a  circumstance  that 
tends  very  much  to  promote  the  adhesion 
of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  to  each 
other.  Hence  the  form  aitd  mode  of  ap- 
plyhig  a  ligature  to  tx\  artery  should  be 
sucii,  as  are  most  certain  of  dividing  the 
above  coats  of  the  vessel  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable manner.  A  broad  flat  Mgature 
doet  not  lurotobe  to  answer  the  purpose 
in  the  best  MlRher ;  because  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  tjk  it^ smoothly  round  the  artery, 
which  is  very  likely  to  be  thrown  into 
folds,  or  to  be  puckered  l^  it,  and  conse- 
quently to  havf  an  irregular  bruised  wound 
made  in  its  middle  and  internal  coats.  A 
ligature  of  an  irregular  f  >rm  is  likely  to 
cut  through  tlie»e  c^«ats  more  completely 
at  some  parts  than  at  others  ;  and  if  it  does 
not  perfectly  divid*  them,  no  adhesion  can 
take  place,  atid  secondary  htemorrhage  wil} 
follow.  A  fear  of  tying  the  ligature  loo 
tight  may  often  lead  to  the  same  conse- 
quences. 

LIGHT.  Lux,  The  nature  of  light 
has  occupied  nfrach  of  the  attention  of 
piiilosophers,  and  numerous  opinions  have 
been  entertained  concerning  it.  It  has 
been  sometimes  considered  as  a  distinct 
8ubsiai>ce,  at  other  times  as  a  quulity; 
sometimes  as  a  cause  \  frequently  as  an  e|^ 
feet;  by  Bf>me  U  has  been  considered  a9 
a  ct^mpound,  by  others  as  a  simple  s|ib; 
stance.  Hhilos  pliers  of  the  prescmt  day 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  independent  ex- 
istence of  light,  or  the  cause  h^  which  we 
see. 

^aiure  ofUgkl, 

Light  is  that  wiuch  piticeeds  ffom  any 
body  producing  the  sensation  of  vjsion, 
.or  perception  of  other  bodies,  by  depicting 
an  image  of  external  objects  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye.  Hence  it  annotmces  to  ani- 
mals the  presence  of  the  bodies  which  .sur*- 
round  I 'rem,  and  enables  them  to  distin- 
guiafa  these  bodies  into  traosparent,  opaque^ 
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««d  coloared.  TtMse  properties  are  to  en- 
MDtiidl)  connected  With  the  prnence  of 
light,  that  bodies  lose  them  in  the  dark,  and 
become  undistin^ishable. 

light  it  re^rded  b^  i>hiiosophert  as  a 
substance  consiitting  ot  a  viutt  number  ot 
exceedingly  small  particle*,  which  are  ar 
tually  projected  from  luminous  budics,  a»d 
which  probabl)  never  return  again  to  the 
body  tmm  which  the>  were  emitted. 

It  i^  uniYcrbally  expanded  through  space. 
It  exerts  peculiar  actions*  and  is  obeilient  to 
Uie  laws  of  attraction,  and  oilier  propettiea 
of  matter. 

ExplanaHm  9j  certain  term§  of  Ughi. 

In  Older  to  fiu:uitate  the  doctri.  e  of  liglit, 
we  sluU  shortly  explain  a  few  terms  made 
use  ot  by  philosophers  whett-iresting  of  it ; 
namely  : 

Kray  •f^gf^^  i>  ^  excefldingty  small 
portion  of  light  as  it  oomes  from  a  luminous 
body. 

A  medium  b  a  bod^  which  affords  a  pas- 
sage fur  the  rays  of  light. 

A  beam  tf  Hgkt  is  a  body  ol  parallel 
rays. 

A  pencil  qfrrt^  is  a  body  of  diirerging  aid 
converging  ray«. 

C^nx^erging  nxy*  arc  rays  which  tend  to  a 
common  point. 

DvJtrging  ray4  are  those  trhich  come 
from  a  point,  and  continually  separate  as 
they  proceed. 

The  rays  of  light  are  pataUti,  when  the 
lines  which  they  descfftie  are  so. 

The  ttuUaittpekU  is  the  point  fromirhioh 
diverging  rvyB  proceed* 

Thtficus  is  the  po'mt  to  which  the  con- 
verging rays  are  directed. 

Source$  9f  i4ghU 

Light  is  emitfeil  frtMB  the  Mua»  the  fixed 
stars,  and  other  luminous  hot  ties  It  is  pro- 
duced by  percussion,  during  electrisation, 
combustion,  and  in  various  other  chymical 
processes. 

Why  the  sun  and  stars  are  constantly 
emitting  bght  is  a  question,  which  probably 
will  for  ever  b  ffle  haman  understanding. 

The  li^Ut  emitted  during  combustion, 
exists  previously,  either  ct.mbtned  wiUi  the 
combustible  body,  or  with  the  substance 
which  supports  the  combustion.  The  light 
liberated  during  chvmical  action  formed  a 
constituent  part  of  the  bodies  which  act  on 
each  other. 

Chifmical  Proper  tiee  of  light. 

The  chymical  effects  of  >ight  have  much 
ensaged  the  attention  of  philosophers.  Its 
influence  upon  animal,  vegt-table,  and  other 
substances,  is  kS  follows : 

Efecu  of  Light  on  Vegeiuhieo. 

Every  body  know»  that  most  of  the  dis- 
cou«  flowers  follow  the  sun  in'  his  course ; 
that  they  attend  him  to  hu  evening  retreat, 

^^/k"^^  ***■  "^«  ***»^>^  »n  **Jc  roomily 
with  the  8*m€  .xnrrrin^  kw.  It  in  iUm 
^v  cU  known  th«t  the  chSnge  of  position  in 


theleaiRfisof  pfamtSttt  diffufl  piluds  oT 
the  day,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  agency  of 
light,  and  that  plants  which  grow  in  win- 
dows, in  the  inside  oC  houses,  are,  as  it 
were,  solicitous  to  turn  their  leaves  to- 
wards the  light.  '  Natural  phikosophem 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  laflueace  of 
light  on  ve^eutKMi.  It  was  firbt  obsuied 
that  plants  growing  in  the  shade,  er  dark^ 
neats  art*  pate  and  without  colour.  Tht 
term  oHokaitm  haa  brfii  given  to  thb  phe^ 
nomenon,  and  the  planis,  in  wfaioh  it  t^^kea 
place,  are  ssid  to  he  eHolaHd^  •  r  NmtcM. 
-Gsrdeners  avail  themselves  of  the  kno«. 
ledge  oi'  this  fre^  to  Aimish  oor  tables 
with  white  and  tender  vegetal>lrs.  -When 
the  planta  have  attained  a  cenain  nt-tgtit, 
they  compress  the  leaves,  by  lyine  them 
to^gether,  and  by  these  means  (or  by  lay- 
ing earth  over  them)  deprive  them  of  the 
contact  of  light:  and  thus  it  is  that  our 
white  celery,  lettuce,  cabbages,  endive, 
8(C.  are  obtained.  For  the  same  season, 
wood  is  white  under  the  grren  bark;  roots 
are  less  ookniivd  than  plants,  some  of  them 
alter  their  taste,  &c. ;  they  even  acquire  a 
deleterious  i}uality  when  suflered  to  rtow 
exposed  to  light.  Potatoes  are  of  this  kind. 
Herbs  that  jm>w  beneath  stones,  or  in  places 
utterly  dari^ire  white,  soft,  aqueous,  and  of 
a  mild  and  insipid  teste.  The  niore  ptaatsare 
ejqMMS  to  the  lighi,  the  fware  cohur  they 
ac^iXR.  Though  planu  are  capable  A 
being  nourished  exceedingly  well  in  peiw 
tect  obscurity,  afKl  m  that  state  they  even 
sm^HjiHich  more  rapidly  than  m  the  sun, 
QitovKfed  the  kiT  that  stirrounds  them  b 
ht  for  vegetation,)  they  are  colourless,' 
and  iMl  for  use. 

Professor  Davy  found»  by  ^Mriment, 
that  red  rose-trees,  carefully  excluded 
from  light,  produce  roses  almost  white. 
He  likewise  asnsetained  that  this  flower 
owes  its  colour  tn  light  entering  into  its 
comijotition  J  that  pink,  orangfe,  and  yel- 
low flowers  imbibe  a  smaller  portbn  of 
light  than  red  ones,  and  that  white  flowers 
contam  no  light. 

But  vegetables  are  not  only  indebted  to 
the  light  Kir  their  colour  *.  taste  and  odour 
are    likewise    derived    fi^om     the    same 


Light  contribu'es  greatly  to  the  matu- 
rity  of  fruiU  and  seeds.  This  seems  to 
be  the  csuse,  why,  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Africa,  veg^ables  are  in  general  more  odo- 
riferous, of  a  stroi^ger  taste^  and  more 
abounding  with  ream.  From  the  same 
cause  it  iiappen»»  thai  hot  climates  seem 
to  be  the  native  countries  of  perfumes, 
odoriieroQS  fruits,  and  aromatic  rewms. 

Tlie  action  of  light  is  oo  poweriUi  on  the 
OfganiAm  of  vegt-tablrs,  as  to  cause  tbesa 
to  pour  forth  torrents  of  pure  air  fiwm  the 
surfaice  oi  then*  leaves  into  the  atmosphere, 
white  liXpoaed  In  tte  snn  i  wlKreas»  on  the 
contrary,  when  m  tue  shade,  they  emit  stt 
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air  t>f  m  noxkxii  quality.  Take  a  hm  lMmd«- 
ffil  of  fireth-gatbered  leaves  of  nvnt,  cab- 
bage, or  any  other  plant ;  place  tbem  in  a 
bell.gUas,  filled  witb  fresh  water,  and  invert 
it  into  a  basin  witb  the  same  fluid.  If  the 
whole  be  thep  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  «un»  small  air  bubbles  will  appear  on  the 
suHace  of  the  leares^  which  will  g^radually 
gffow  lacger»  and  at  last  detach  themselves, 
and  l^ome  collected  at  the  surface  of  the 
wate^This  is  oxygen  gas,  ftirmerly  called 
^tal  air. 

All  plants  do  not  emit  this  air  with  the 
same  fiicillty ;  there  are  some  which  yield 
it  the  moment  the  sun  acts  upon  them» 
as  the  jaooboea,  or  rag-wort,  lavender, 
peppermmt,  and  some  other  aromatic 
plants.  The  leaves  aObrd  more  air  when 
'  attached  to  the  nlant  than  when  gathered  ; 
the  quantity  is  also  greater,  the  Cosher,  and 
sounder  they  are,  and  if  full  grown  and 
collected  during  dry  weather.  Green 
plants  afford  more  air  than  those  which  are 
of  a  ycllrtwivh  or  white  colour.  Qreen 
fruits  &0brd  likewise  oxygen  gas ;  but  it  is 
not  80  plrntitully  furnished  by  those  which 
wre  ripe.  Flowers  in  genend  render  the 
air  noxious.  The  nasturtium  indicum,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hottrs,  gives  out  more 
air  than  is  equal  to  die  bulk  of  all  its 
leaves. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  like  bell-glass, 
prepared  in  the  same  manner,  be  kept  in 
the  dai'k,  another  kind  of  air  will  be  dis- 
engaged, of  an  opposite  qualitv. 

There  is  not  a  substance,  which,  in  well- 
closed  glass  vessels,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  light,  does  not  experience  some  al- 
teraUon. 

Camphor  kept  in  glass  bottles,  exposed 
to  light,  chrystaliizes  or  vegetates,  into 
the  most  beautiful  symetrical  flgfuren,  fMi 
that  side  of  the  gUss  which  is  exposed  to 
the  light. 

Yellow  wax,  exposed  to  tlie  light,  loses 
its  colour,  and  becomes  bleached.  Gum 
guaiacum,  reduced  to  powder,  becomes 
green,  on  exposure  to  light.  Vegetable 
colours,  such  as  those  of  saifron,  logwood, 
&C. becomepale, or  white,  &c. 

2.  Effects  of  Light  on  Animals, 

The  human  being  is  eqiially  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  Ught. 

Animals  in  general  droop  when  deprived 
of  ligrbt,  they  become  unhealthy,  and  even 
sometimes  die.  When  a  man  ha<«  been 
long  confined  in  a-dark  dungeon,  (though 
well  aired,)  his  whole  complexion  becomes 
sidbw;  pustales,  filled  with  aqueous  hu- 
mours, break  out  on  his  skin  ;  and  the  per- 
son who  has  been  thus  deprived  of  light 
beeones  languid,  and  firequentlv  dropsical. 

Worms,  gmbs,  and  caterpillars,  which 
live  in  the  earth,  or  in  wood,  are  of  a 
wlutish  colour;  moths,  and  other  insects 
9f  the  Dight,  are  Ukewisa  dlstingttishable 


Irom  tlHMe  whkh  fly  by  day  by  the  want 
of  brilliancy  in  th«r  colour.  The  diffe- 
rence between  those  insects,  in  northern 
and  soutliem  parts,  is  still  more  obvious. 

The  parU  of 
light,  as  the  hi 
coloured,  but  t 
of  light,  is  whi 

Birds  which 
tries  have  mui 
those  of  tlie 
birds  which  an 
unif<)rmly  pale. 

of  a  bntl  are  generally  pale,  or  white ;  the 
back,  which  is  exposed  to  the  iight^  is 
almost  ai'vsys  coloured  ;  the  breast,  which 
is  particularly  exposed  to  light  an  most 
birds,  is  brighter  than  the  belly. 

Butterflies,  and  various  other  animals  of 
equatorial  countries,  are  bri^iter  coloured 
than  those  of  the  polar  regions.  Some  of 
the  northern  animals  are  even  darker  in 
summer  and  paler  in  winter. 

S   Effecu  of  light  sn  other  Suhetancet, 

MeUtlic  oxyds  become  combustible 
when  exposed  to  lig^t.  Acids  are  decom- 
posed by  its  contact,  and  various  other 
substances  change  tiieir  nature. 

Light  carbonated  hfdrogen.  See  Carbo- 
nated hydrog^en^  light. 

LTGiriTif  AOALLocHi  Txai.  Scc  Lignum 
aloes. 

LreiTux  Aijofs.  Lignum  agalhchi  veri. 
Ligiiitm  calambac.  Lignum  aspalathi.  Ay- 
lo  aloes.  AgaUochum.  Caiambac.  Aloes- 
wood.  The  tree  whose  wood  bears  this 
name  is  not  3'et  scendfically  known.  It  is 
imported  firom  China  in  sma!l,  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a  yellow  rusty  brown 
colour,  wiih  bUck  or  purplish  veins,  and 
sometimes  of  a  black  colour.  It  h.'>s  a 
bitterish  resinous  taste,  and  a  .slight  aroma- 
tic smeil.  It  is  used  to  fitmigate  rooms  in 
eastern  countries. 

Ltoni;)!  ▲spalatui.  See  Lignum 
aloes, 

LioBiVii  CALA3IDAC.     See  Lti^mtm  oloes.     > 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE.  {Cam, 
pechensis  ;  so  called  because  it  was  brought 
from  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.) 
Lignvan  campechiamtm.  Lignum  campes- 
canum.  Lignum  intkcum.  Lignum  sapftan. 
Logwood.  The  wood  of  tlie  Hjematoxy- 
lum  eampechyanum  of  Linnxus ;  it  is  of  a 
solid  <exiure  and  of  a  dsrk  red  colour.  It  is 
imported  principally  as  a  substance  for  dye- 
ing, cut  into  junks  and  logs  of  about  thret* 
feet  in  length  :  of  these  pieces  the  largest 
and  thickest  are  preserved,  as  being  o*  the 
deepest  eoloiir.  liOgwood  has  a  sweetish 
suluidstringent  taste,  and  no  remarkable 
smell :  it  gives  a  purplish  red  tincture  both 
to  watery  and  sprit  uniis  infusions,  and 
tinges  the  stools,  and  sometimes  tlie  urine, 
ofthe  same  colour.  It  is  employed  nicdi- 
dfiatty  9M  an  adstringent  and  corrob«rant* 
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tn  diarrbcets  it  h«fl  been  found  ptcaliarly 
eAcucious,  and  lits   the    recommendttion 
of  toine  of  the  first  medic&l   authorii  es; 
•Ito  m  the  Utter  stages  of  dysentery,  when 
moved,  to  ob- 
'he  intestines, 
repeated  de- 
decoction  the 
2  Ibt,  of  fluid. 
An  extract  is 
iM.    The  dose 

aiacum* 

i  Ugman  pa- 

Lieiruit  irxpiimrricoM.  Nephritic  wood. 
The  wood  of  the  Guilandint  moringa  g  in- 
ttmUtfilUt  tub^pinnaiu,  foUis  infertorihua 
fematit  of  Linnxus,  which  also  affords 
the  ttux  bean.  It  is  brought  from  Amep 
rica  in  large*  compact,  ponden»us  pieces, 
without  knots,  the  outer  part  of  a  whitish 
or  pale  yellowish  colour,  the  inner  of  a 
dark  brown,  or  redw  Wlien  rasped,  it 
gives  out  a  faint  aromatic  smelL  It  it  ne- 
ver  used  medicinally  in  this  country,  but 
stands  high  in  reputation  abroad,  against 
diniculties  of  making  urine,  nephritic  com- 
plaints, and  roost  disorders  of  the  kidneys 
and  urinary  passages. 

LaoNUM  riVAiiJB.  Lignum  ptnanum. 
Lignum  moluccenae.  The  wood  of  tho  Cro- 
l§n  Hglium ;  fotiu  ovatis  gkUnia  acumitiaiii 
aerratis^  cauie  arborea  of  Linnxus,  which 
aflfords  the  grana  tigUi,  It  is  of  a  light 
8|X>ngy  texture,  white  within,  but  covered 
with  a  greyish  bark ;  and  possesses  a  pun- 
gent, caustic  taste,  and  a  disagreeable 
smell.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a  purg»- 
tive  n  hydropical  compUints. 

LiGNiTx  aHODiCM.  Scc  Rkodium  iig- 
hum. 

LioNcif  SAHCTITM.     Sec  Guaiacum, 
LiGxuM  sAivTALi  RUBui»     See  Saniahum 
fubrum. 

LiGxuM  sAPPAir.  See  Lignum  campe- 
cKente, 

Liojcux  siRPKiTTux.  The  wood  of  the 
OphyoxUutn  terpentinum  of  Linnxus.  It  is 
said  to  l>e  an  alexipharmic. 

LteuKticuM  LBvtsTicux.  The  syste- 
matic .1  me  of  lovage*    See  Levisiicum, 

UGUSTEUM.  (From  li^9,  to  b  .d  ;  so 
named  from  its  use  in  makmg  bands.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nzan  system.  Class,  Diandria,  Order, 
Momgynia. 

3.  The  phartnacoporial  name  of  the  herb 
privet* 

LiLiAoo.  (Dim.  of  UUum^  the  Ulv;  so 
named  from  the  resembUnce  of  its  flower 
to  that  of  a  lily.)  Lilia$trwn,  Spiderwurt ; 
tbrmerly  said  to  be  alexipharmic  and  car- 
tniniitve. 

LILIUM.  (From  xiitc,  smooth,  grace- 
m%  •(>  named  Iron  thtbcMity  of  luiea£) 


The  name  of  a  gmua  of  plants  in  tbe  tin^ 

nsean    system.     Class,   Hexandria,     Order, 
Monos^da,     The  lily. 

LiLiuM  ALBUM.  TUc  whitc  lily.  The 
roots  of  tiie  common  white  lily,  LUium 
candithnn  of  Linnxus  x^oHit  wpmni*^  ro- 
rofU*  campanukUUf  inttt9  giabiit^  are  di- 
rected  by  the  Fxlinbuigh  pharmacopoeia ; 
they  are  extremely  mueilaginou»,  skid 
chiefly  used  boiled  in  milk  and  w^er,  in 
emollient  and  suppurating  cataplAn,  to 
inflammatory  tumours.  These  lily-roots 
afford  a  good  substitute,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
for  bread.  The  diatiUed  water  has  been 
sometimes  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

Liuvv  cAiiDiDVM.  The  systematic  name 
of  tlie  white  lily.     See  LUhm  album. 

LiLiUM  coHv ALLIUM.  OjttvoUaria.  Mai' 
atUftemum.  CowvaUtaia  maialit-  lily  of' 
the  valley.  May-lily.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant,  Cmwttitaria  wtajaiiw^  tcapo  nudo  of 
UnnacUK,  have  a  penetrating  bitter  taste^ 
and  are  given  in  nervous  and  catarrhal  dis- 
orders. \Vlien  dried  and  powdered  they 
prove  strongly  purgative.  Watery  or  spi- 
rituous extracts  made  from  them,  given 
in  doses  of  a  scruple,  or  drachm,  act  as 
gentle  stimulating  aperients  and  laxative^, 
and  seem  to  partake  of  the  purgative  vir- 
tue as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  aloes.  The 
roots,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  infusion, 
act  as  a  sternutatory  when  snufled  up  the 
no8e,  and  as  a  laxative  or  purgative  when 
taken  internally. 

Z.*7y,  Afoy.    See  LiUum  eonvaiUum, 

LUgt  white.    See  LiUum  album. 

Libit  water.  See  Hgrnphma  alba  and 
Ayn^Atra  lutea. 

IMy  ftj  the  valterj.  Sec  Lilium  cenoal-. 
Hum. 

LIMATURA  rr.RUl.  Steel  filings 
are  considered  as  possessing  stimulating 
and  strengthening  qualities,  and  are  exhi- 
bited in  worm  cases,  ataxia,  leucorrhcea, 
diarrhoea,  chlorosis,  &c. 

LIMAX'  (From  /umu,  slime ;  so  named 
from  its  sliminess.)  Cochlea  terr^eetrie.  The 
snail.  This  animal  abounds  with  a  viscid  sli- 
my juice,  which  is  readily  given  out,  by  boil- 
ing, to  milk  or  water,  so  as  to  render  tliem 
thick  and  glutinous.  These  decoctions  are 
apparently  very  nutritious  and  demulcent, 
and  are  recommended  in  consumptive  cases 
and  emaciations. 

LIME.  Calx,  An  earth  found  in  great 
abundance  in  nature,  though  never  pure» 
or  in  an  uncombined  state.  It  is  always 
united  to  an  acid,  and  very  frequently  to 
the  carbonic  acid,  as  in  chalk,  common 
lime-stone,  marble*  calcareous  spar,  &c 
It  is  conuined  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean ; 
it  is  found  in  vegetables ;  and  is  the  bavis  of 
the  bones,  shells,  and  other  hard  parts  of 
animals.  Is  combination  with  sulphuric 
acid  is  known  by  the  name  of  sulphate  of 
lime  (gMpnm^  or  pUster  of  Baris.)    Com' 
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bined  with  fluoric  acid  it  conftitQtes  fioate 
of  lime,  or  Derbyshire  spar. 

Propertiet. — Lime  is  in  solid  masses,  of  a 
white  colour,  mocleratdy  hard,  but  easily 
reducible  to  powder.  Its  tastr  is  bitter, 
urinousy^and  burning.  It  changes  blue 
cabbage  juice  to  a  Rreen.  it  is  unalterable 
by  the  heat  of  our  furnaces.  It  .splits  and 
falls  into  powder  in  the  air  and  loses  its 
strong,  taste.  It  is  augmented  in -weight 
and  m  size  by  slowly  absorbing  water  from 
the  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity '  is 
3,3.  It  combines  witli  phosphorus  by  heat. 
It  unites  to  sulphur  both  in  the  dry  and  bu* 
raid  way.  It  absorbs  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas.  It  linites  with  some  of  the  raetailic 
OJtyds.  Its  slaking  by  water  is  attended 
with  heat,  his9ing,  splitting,  and  swelling 
up,  while  the  water  u»  partly  consolidated 
and  partly  converted  into  vapour ;  and  the 
lime  is  reduced  into  a  very  voluminous  drv 
powder,  when  it  has  been  sprinkled  with 
only  a  snuU  quantity  of  water.  It  is  solu* 
ble  when  well  prepared  in  300  parts  of 
water.  It  unites  to  acids.  It  renders  si- 
lex  and  akimine  fusible,  and  more  particu- 
larly  these  two  earths  together. 

Method  of  obtmnmg  lime.-^ince  the 
carbonic  acid  ma^  be  separated  from  the 
native  carbonate  of  lime,  this  becomes  a 
means  of  exhibiting  the  lime  in  a  atate  of 
toleraj;0  purity.  For  this  ptirpose  intro- 
duce into  a  porcelain  or  earthen  retort, 
or  rather  into  a  tube  of  green  glass,  weU 
coated  over  with  lute,  and  placed  across  a 
furnace,  some  powdered  Carara  marble, 
or  oyster-shell  powder.  Adapt  to  its  lower 
extremity  a  bent  tube  of  glass,  conveyed 
under  a  bell.  If  we  then  heat  the. tube, 
we  obtain  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  lime  will 
be  foimd  remaining  in  the  lube,  or  iretort. 

The  burning  of  lime  in  the  large  way, 
depends  on  the  di>engagement  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  by  heat ;  and,  as  lime  is  mfu- 
sible  in  our  furnaces,  tliere  would  be  do 
danger  from  too  violent  a  heat,  if  the  na- 
tive carbonate  of  lime  were  perfectly 
pure;  but  as  this  is  seldom  the  case,  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  heat  produces  a  com- 
mencement of  vitrification  in  the  mixt 
stone,  and  enables  it  to  preserve  its  solidi- 
Xy,  and  it  no  longer  retains  the  qualities  of 
lime,  for  it  b  covered  with  a  sort  of  crust, 
wliich  preventi  tlie  absorption  of  the  water 
when  it  is  attempted  to  be  slaked.  This 
is  called  over-burnt  lime. 

In  order  to  obtain  lime  in  a  state  of  great 
purity,  the  following  method  may  be  bad 
recourse  to. 

Take  Carara  marble,  or  oyster-shells ; 
reduce  them  to  powder,  and  dissolve  the 
powder  in  pure  acetous  acid }  precipitate 
the  solution  by  carbonate  oC  ammonia.  Let 
the  precipitate  subside,  wash  it  repeatedly 
in  distilled  water,  let  it  dry,  and  then  ex- 
pose  it  to  a  white  heat  for  some  hours. 


The  «cetou8  acid,  in  this  openrtiOQ,  tuiites 
to  the  lime,  and  forms  acetiteof  lime,  dis. 
en^ging  at  the  siune  time  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  flies  ofl*  in  the  gazeous  state  : 
on  adding  to  the  acetite  of  lime  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  acetite  of  ammonia  and  an 
artificial  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed; 
from  the  latter  the  carbonic  acid  is  again  ex- 
pelled, bv  exposure  to  heat,  and  tiie  lime  is 
ixrhinc^  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity. 

Lime  tree.    See  Tilia. 

Lime'ioater.     See  Liqitor  calcia. 

lAMES.  A  frdit  like  a  small  lemon, 
the  juice  of  which  is  a  very  strong  acid, 
and  very  much  used  in  the  making  of 
punch.  Kxtemally,  the  same  acid  is  ap- 
plied in  the  cutaneous  affections  of  warm 
climates,  and  also  as  a  remedy  against  the 
pains  tliat  precede  the  appearance  of 
yWws. 

LI  HON.  (Hebrew.)  Limonia  mala. 
Malu9  Hmotda  adda.  Citrea  malut.  Citru$, 
The  lemon.  The  tree  which  aflTords  this 
fruit  IS  the  CUrw  metBca  of  L'mnsus  :— > 
petioUt  Hnearibus :  a  native  of  the  upper 
part  of  Asia,  but  cultivated  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  France.  The  juice,  which  is 
much  more  acid  than  that  of  the  orange, 
possesses  similar  virtues. '  It  is  always  pre- 
ferred where  a  strong  vegetable  itcid  is 
required.  Saturated  with  the  fixed  vege- 
table alkali,  it  forms  the  citrat  of  potash, 
which  is  in  frequent  extemporaneous  use 
in  febrile  diseases,  and  by  promoting  the 
secretions,  especially  that  of  the  skin, 
proves  of  considerable  service  in  abatinj;' 
the  violence  of  fever.  This  medicine  is 
also  oAen  employed  to  restrain  vomiting. 
As  an  antiscorbutic,  the  citric  acid  is 
also  very  generally  taken  on  board  ships 
destined  for  long  voyages ;  but  even 
when  well  depurated  of  its  mucilaginous 
parts,  it  is  found  to  spoil  by  long  keeping. 
To  preseive  it  in  parity  for  a  considerable 
length  ot  time,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  a  highly  concentrated  state, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  expose  the  juice  to  a  degree  of 
cold  sufficient  to  congeal  the  aqueous  and 
mucilaginous  parts.  After  a  crust  of  ice  is 
formed,  the  juice  is  poured,  into  another 
vessel :  and,  by  repeating  this  process 
several  times,  the  remaining  juice,  it  is 
said,  has  been  concentrated  to  eight  times 
its  original  strength,  and  kept,  without  suf- 
fering any  material  change,  for  several 
years.  Whytt  found  the  juice  of  lemons 
to  allay  hysterical  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
after  various  other  medicines  had  been  ex- 
perienced inefiectunl ;  and  this  juice,  or 
that  of  oraoges,  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
tour  or  six  ounces  in  a  day,  has  sometimes 
been  found  a  remedy  m  the  jaundice. 
The  exterior  r  nd  of  the  lemon  is  a  very 
grateful,  aromatic  bittert  not  so  hot  as 
orange-peal,  and  yielding  in  distillatioii  a 
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less  qoMi^  of  oU,  which  is  cxlrem^ 
light,  almost  colourless,  and  generalfy 
brought  from  the  southern  pkrts  of  Eu- 
rope, imier  the  name  of  Essence  of  Le- 
laons.  The  lemon-peel,  tliough  less  warm, 
is  similar  in  its  quulitieb  to  that  of  the 
orange,  and  is  employed  with  the  same  in 
tentions.  The  PHarmacopceias  direct  a 
•ynip  of  the  juice,  tyruput  UmonU,  and  the 
peel  enters  into  vinous  and  aqueous  bitt^ 
infusions ;  it  is  also  ordered  to  be  candied  j 
and  the  essential  oil  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
tpiriiiu  ammomte  compotiiiUt  and  other  fbr- 
jlnilz. 

LufosnTM.  (F^om  KUfim,  a  green  field ; 
■o  called  from  its  colour.)  Sca4iiTender. 
Astringent. 

LiMOiriuif,  (From  xaifAm,  a  green-field  ; 
•o  called  from  the  colour  of  its  unHpe 
fhiit)  The  lemon-tree,  or  citrus  medka. 

LnrAfiBOSTis.  (From  xirey,  cotton,  and 
Ay^mFK,  grn^s ;  so  called  from  the  softness 
of  its  textu're.)    Cotton.gratt. 

LnrAHoiHA.  (From  fihtim,  flax,  and  angOf 
to  strangle ;  so  called,  because  if  it  grows, 
among  dax  or  hemp,  it  twists  round  it,  a«d 
chokes  it.)    The  herb  dodder. 

LisiABiA.  (Prpm  Uttttmf  flax,  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those 
of  flax.)  Otyri$,  Uiinaria,  Common  toad- 
flax. Antirrhinwn  linaria  of  Linnaeus  :— 
foSii  kmeeokuo  Unearibut  cotifgrti*,  caule 
erecto,  spicU  terwinaUbut  testilUnUffloribtUi 
imbricada*  A  parennial  indigenous  plant, 
common  in  barren  pastures,  hedges,  and 
the  sides  of  I'oads,  flowering  from  July  to 
to  September.  The  leaves  have  a  bitterish 
and  somewhat  saline  taste,  and,  when  rub- 
bed  between  the  fingers,  have  a  faint  smelt, 
resembling  that  of  elder.  They  are  said 
to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  in  both 
characters  to  act  powerfully,  especinUy  in 
the  first ;  hence  the  name  urhudU  They 
have  been  recommended  in  dropsies,  and 
other  disorders  requiring  powerful  evacu- 
ations. The  linaria  has  also  been  used  as 
a  resolvent  in  jaundice,  and  such  diseases 
as  were  supposed  to  arise  from  visceral 
obstructions.  But  the  plant  has  been 
chiefly  valued  for  its  effects  when  ex* 
temaily  applied,  especially  in  haemorrboi- 
dal  afflictions,  for  which  both  tlie  leaves 
and  flowers  have  been  employed  in  various 
forms  of  ointment,  fomentation,  ^nd  poul- 
tice. Dr.  Wolph  ftm  invented  an  omtment 
of  this  plant  for  the  piles.  The  LAndgrave 
of  Hesse,  to  whom  he  was  physician,  con- 
itantly  interrogated  hun,  to  (fiscover  its 
composition ;  but  Wolph  obstinately  re- 
vised, till  the  prince  promised  to  give  him 
m  fat  ox  annually  for  the  discovery  : 
hence,  to  the  fbllowtng  verse,  which  was 
mac'e  to  di*»tinguish  the  I'marian  from  the 
esc'  '*4,viz. 


the  Jicredittryl  Manhal  of  Qetse   idd* 
ed. 

"  Etuia  nil  nobU^  ted  dot  iinaria  taurumJ* 

LINCTUS.  (From  Bngo,  to  lick.) 
Lohoc.  Eclegma.  Elexi$.  EUgnuu  EUec- 
IM.  Ecieitt.  imnciu^  Loch  and  Iad- 
bative.  A  term  in  pharmacy,  that  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a  soft  and  somewhat  oily 
substance,  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
which  is  licked  off  the  spoon,  it  being  too 
solid  iind  adhesive  to  be  taken  otherwise. 

UNEA  ALBA.  (From  /mwn^  a  thread, 
and  atbutop  white:  so  called  fi^m  iis  ap- 
pearance and  colour.)  Linea  centrmHt. 
An  aponeurosis  that  extends  from  the  ifcn>- 
biculus  cordis  straight  down  to  the  navel, 
and  from  thence  to  the  pubis.  It  is  formed 
by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
hque  ascendmg  and  the  external  oblique 
descending  muscles,  and  the  transversalis, 
interfaced  witfvtiiose  of  the  opposite  side. 

Lnrsa  ssiiii.i7irAaE8.  The  lines  which 
bound  tlie  outer  q^aigin  of  the  recti  mus- 
cles, formed  by  the  union  of  the  abdomi^ 
nal  tendons. 

LiHXjB  TBAirsTXHss.  Liues  which  cross 
the  recti  muscles. 

LINGUA.    (From  Ururo,   to  lick  tip. 
The  tongue.     See  €ongue, 

Liireua  avis.  The  seeds  of  the'froaa- 
ip#,  or  ash,  are  so  called,  from  their  supi- 
posed  resemblance  to  a-bird'^  toiAe. 

LiwevA  CANiHA.  So  called  n«m  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  dog's  tongue. 
See  CynogUuum, 

LnrouA  cbrvika.    See  Scolopendrivm, 

UNGUALIS.  (Unguaiu,  sc.  muecuhie,- 
fi^>m  Kngvat  •  tongjie.)  Btmcglottut  of 
Cowper.  A  muscle  of  the  tongue.  It  arises 
fit)m  the  root  of  tlie  tongue  luteralh ,  and 
runs  forward  between  the  hyo.glossiis  and 
genio-glossus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  along  with  part  of  the  stvio-gloa- 
sus.'  Its  use  is  to  contract  tlie  substance 
of  tlie  tongue,  and  to  baing  it  backwards. 

LINIMENT.  {Ufdmentmn  ,  from  Uno, 
to  anoint)  An-oily  substance,  of  a  medi- 
ate consistence  between  an  ointment  and 
oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved forms. 

LiifiMENTUH  SRUGiiris.  Liniment  of 
verdigris,  formerly  caUed  oxymel  acfiiijinis, 
jmel  >£gyptiacum,  and  unguentum  >€ff>p- 
tiacum.  «Take  of  verdigrf..,  powdered, 
an  ounce  ;  vinegar,  seven  fluid-<mnce8  ; 
cUrified  honey,  fourteen  ounces/'  Dis- 
solve tlie  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain 
it  through  a  linen  cloth ;  havSig  added  Uie 
hone^  gradually,  boil  it  down  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

Liirnreimrx  akkoitijb  ciBBOKArra. 
Lmim<>ntum  of  carbonat  of  ammonix, 
formerly  called  linimentum  ammonia:  and 
ummentum  volatUe.     «*  Take  of  solution 
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of  tiilKatboruiU  of  amitioBiae,  a  (l«kt.4>iilieB « 
olive  oilf  ihree  fluid-ounces."  Shake  them 
together  until  they  unite.  A  sdmulating 
linument,  mostly  u^  to  relieve  rheumatic 
pains,  bruises,  and  pandytic  numbness. 

LiNiiuufTiTM  AHMOKiiB  FOBTius.  Strong 
Uniment  of  ammonuu  **  Vi^kt  of  solution 
of  ammonia,  a  fluid-ounce ;  olive  oil,  two 
flmd-ounces."  Sliake  them  together  un- 
til  they  tmite.  A  more  powerful  stinni' 
lating  appUcation  tlian  the  t-imier,  acting 
as  a  rubefacient  In  pieurodrnia,  indolent 
tumours,  stiflhess  uf  the  joints,  and  arthritic 
pains,  it  IS  to  be  ^preferred  to  the  milder 
one. 

LiHpnEXTOM  A^rx  cALcis.  Liiiament  of 
lime-water.  "Take  of  lime-water,  olive- 
oil,  of  each  eight  ounces  ;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  one  ounce."  Mix.  This  has  been 
long  in  uae  as  an  application  to  burnfl  and 
scalds.  -     • 

LurmaHTUV  camphorjb.  Camphor  Uni- 
ment. '•  Take  of  camphor^  half  an  ounce. 
Olive  oil,  two  fluid-ounces."  Disaolve  the 
camphor  in  the  oiK 

LUUMSIITPM  CAXMiOmA  '  coMPOsrmc. 
Compound  camphor  limment.  ^Take  of 
camphor,  two  quncek ;  solution  of  am- 
monia, six  fluid-ounces  ;  spirit  of  laven* 
der,  a  pint.^'  Mix  the  solution  of  ammonia 
with  the  (>pii-it  ill  a  glass  retort ;  then,  by 
the.  heat  of  a  slow  fin;,  distil  a  pint.  Last- 
ly, in  this  distilled  hquor,  dissolve  the 
camphor.  An  elegant  and  useful  aticDulant 
application  in  paralytic,  spasmodic,  and 
rheumatic  diseases.  Also  for  bruibes, 
sprains,  ri||idities  of  the  joints,  incipient 
chilbiaiiis,  &c  &c. 

LaKDISNTUM     HTDlUJieTIU    COMPOSFTOH. 

Compound  mercurial  lin>mtrm.  '*  Take  of 
stroiii^  mercurial  ointment,  prepared  lard, 
of  each  lour  pounds}  camphur,  an  t>unce; 
vectitied  spirit,  fif  eeirmiiuq^  ;  solution  of 
ummonia,  four  fluid-ounces."  first  pow- 
der the  camphor,  with  the  addition  of  tlie 
spirit,  then  rub  it  with  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment and  the  lard ;  lastly,  add  gradually 
wie  solution  of  aunmuiiia,  and  mix  tne  whole 
together.  An  excellent  formula  tor  all 
surgical  ca^es,  in  w  ich  Uie  object  is  to 
quicken  the  actioii  ot  the  absorbents,  and 
l^nMy  stimnUle  tlie  surfim^es  of  parts.  It 
is  a  useful  application  for  dimini2»hing  the 
iiidurateil  stale  of  partiouUr  muscles,  a 
pecular  affection  every  now  and  then  met 
with  in  practice ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  well 
calculated  for  lessening  the  stiifne^s  and 
cl^onic  thickening  otten  noticed  in  the 
joints.  If  it  be  frequemly  or  largely  ap- 
plied, it  affecU  the  mouth  more  rapidly 
than  the  mercurial  oininient. 

IjiKiMsaTuii  opiATUM.  A  resolvcot  ano- 
dyne embrocation,  adapted  to  remove  in- 
dolent tumours  of  the  jomu,  and  those 
weaknesses  which  remain  after  ftrains  and 
ehilbUina  before  they  break. 


LnmiBimrK  aipovis  oovposrrvic.  Gom« 
pound  soap  liniment.  LMmeMtum  Mp&nU. 
**  Take  of  hard  aoap,  three  ounces  ;  cam- 
phor, an  ourfce ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  a 
pint."  Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spi- 
rit, then  add  the  soap,  and  macerate  in 
the  heat  of  a  sand-bath,  until  ii  be  melt- 
ed. The  basis  of  this  form  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Riveriusy  and  it  b  now  common- 
ly used  under  the  name  of  opodeldoc 
This  is  a  more  pleasant  preparation,  to 
rub  parts  ■  affected  with  rheumatic  pains, 
swellings  of  the  joints,  &c  than  any  of 
the  foregoing,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
inferior,  except  where  a  rubifacient  is  re- 
quired. 

LlKIMXHTUX  SAPOms   CUM   OPIO.       Sosp 

liniment,  with  opium.  **  Tnke  of  compound 
soap  liniment,  six  ounces ;  tincture  of  opi- 
um, two  ounces."  Mix.  For  dispersing 
indurations  und  swellings,  attended  with 
pain,  but  no  acute  hiflummation. 

LiMiKsirruji  tbbsbiittrinjb.  Turpentine 
linonent.  «♦  Take  o»  reain  of  cerate,  a 
pounds  oil  of  turpentine,  halt  a  pint."  Add 
the  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  cerate,  pre* 
vioualy  melt^a,  and  mix.  This  liniment 
is  ven*  commonl)  applied  to  btims,  and 
was  first  introducea  by  Mr.  Kentish,  of 
Newcsbtle. 

Li^iMESTUV  TERXBurrHiK  A  vmiiQUcinr. 
Vitriolic  |iiiu|ient  of  turpentine.  "Take  of 
olive  oil,  ten  ounces ;  oil  of  turpentine,  four 
ounces;  vitriolic  acid,  thne  drachms.** 
Mix.  This  preparation  is  said  to  be  effica- 
cious in  chronic  affections  of  the  joints, 
and  in  the  removal  of  long  existing  effects 
of  sprains  and  bruiiies. 

Lhufneru  rf  tammma.  See  Ludnientum, 
anwtonLe, 

Lifumgut  rf  ccmpHyoir,  See  UmmeTttum 
campkorx. 

Liniment  ^  mercury.  See  LimmerUum 
/ofdrargjfri. 

Liniment  •/  verdigrit.  See  Limmenium 
4trugini9, 

Linifuent  rfturpnitine*  See  Linimentum 
ierebhahinx, 

LtNNiEA.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Lin- 
naeus.) The  name  of  a  genus  o'  plants  in 
the  Linnxan  s\-stem.  Class,  Didyimnda* 
Onier,  Jngitpirmia, 

hnrsMJL  BOBEAUs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plain  named  m  honour  of  the  im^ 
mortal  Liimsus,  which  has  a  bitter  subas- 
tringent  taste,  and  is  used  in  some  plftces 
in  Uie  form  of  fomentation  to  rheumatic 
pains,  and  an  intuidon  witli  miik  is  much 
esteemed  m  Switzerland  in  the  cure  of 
sciatica. 

LixospEBMm.  (From  xiyev,  flas^  and 
rm^/Mdt,  seed  )    Linseed. 

LinsxsiK  1  he  thiit  of  the  flax  plants 
or  linum,  is  much  used  in  medicine.  Its 
qualities  ate  mucilaginous  and  oil).  It  is 
lubricating  and  enMHUient.    It  is  employed 
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in  decoction,  or  infuMon,  in  beat  of  tirbe, 
'  Sic  ill  the  form  of  cl>  ster,  in  tenesmus,  in 
cataplasm,  in  quii«cy,  and  oUier  complaints. 
The  pr  oortion  ot  lite  seeds  in  the  decoc- 
tion art,  a»i  ounce  to  a  pounfl  of  water. 
See  Lmum. 

Lint.    See  Linteunu 

LIN'l  BUM.  hint.  A  soft  wooUv  sub- 
stance, made  by  tlie  scraping  of  old  linen 
cloth,  and  employed  in  surgery  as  the  cbm- 
mon  dressing  in  alT  cases  of  wounds  and 
ulcers,  either  simply  or  covered  with  dif- 
ferent unctuous  substances. 

LINUM.  (From  xno;,,  sof^,  smooth  ; 
BO  called  from  ijs  soA,  smooth,  texture.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lmnaum  system,  (^ass,  Pentandria,  Or- 
der, Pentagynia, 

2.  The  phHrmscopcria  name  of  the  com- 
mon fiax.  Linum  sylvettre.  Linum  udta- 
tutimum  of  Lntnaeus  : — cabfcibu9  capsu- 
tuque  mucronatt*i  pctalis  crenaM,  JoHU 
lanceotatu  alternia^  cavie  subsolitarto.  The 
seeds  of  this  useful  plant,  callfd  linseed, 
have  an  unctuous,  mucilaginous,  sweetish 
taste,  but  no  remaikable  smell ;  on  expres- 
sion they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
vhich,  when  carefully  driiwn,  without  the 
application  of  heat,  hus  no  particulsr  taste 
or  flavour :  boiled  in  water,  they  yield  a 
large  proportion  of  a  strong  flavourless  mu- 
cilage, wincii  IS  in  use  as  ;in  emollient  or 
demulcent  in  couglis,  hoarsenesses,  and 
pleuritic  symptoms,  that  frequently  prevail 
in  caurrhall  afiVctions;  and  it  is  likewise 
recommended  in  nephritic  pains  and  stfan- 
guries.  The  meal  of  the  seeds  is  also 
much  used,  externally,  in  emollient  and  ma- 
turating cataplasms.  The  expressed  oil  is 
an  officinal  preparation,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  of  a  more  healing  and  hiilsamic  nature 
than  the  other  oils  of  tins  class :  it  has, 
therefore,  lieen  veiy  generafly  employed  in 
pulmonary  complaints,  and  m  colics  and 
constipations  of  the  bowels.  The  cake  which 
remains  after  the expressionof  the  oil  con- 
tains the  farinaciDUs  p.^rt  of  the  seed,  and 
is  used  in  fattening  cattle,  under  the  name 
of  oil  cake. 

LiKVM  cjLTBAHTicuji.  UnutTt  minimum. 
ChamaHum.  Purging  flax,  or  mill-moun- 
Vun.  This  small  plant,  Litium  catharticum, 
foUis  oppositU  ovaiO'lfinceotatis,  caule  dicho- 
tomo  coroUit  acutit  of  Liiinacud,  ii>  an  elTeti- 
tuai  *nd  safe  cathartic.  It  has  a  bitterish 
anu  disagreeable  taste.  A  handful  infused 
in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  the  dose 
for  an  dnult. 

LiNuif  rsiTATrssiMiTif.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  flax.  See  Li- 
num. 

LiPABis.  (From  xmtts^  fat  ;  so  named 
ftoifx  it»  unctuous  quatiiy.)  See  Pingtd- 
ctUcu 

LopAaocxLE.  (From  ajtoc,  fat,  and 
WAX,  a  tumour.)    Tlult  species  of  isrco- 


cele  in  ivliicii  the  sobstMiee  oooststatin; 

the  disease  is  fat. 

LIPOMA.  (Prom  Kijroti  fkU)  A  solita- 
ry, soft,  unequal,  indolent  tumour^  arisuAg 
from  a  luxunancy  of  adeps  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  Tne  adipose  stmeture  form- 
ing the  tumoor  is  sometimes  diseased  to- 
wardf  its  centre,  and  more  fluid  than  the 
rest.  At  other  times  it  does  not  appear  to 
differ  in  any  respect  from  adipose  mem- 
brsne,  except  in  the  enlargement  of  tbc 
celli  containing  the  fiit.  These  tumours  are 
always  many  yesrs  before  they  arrive  at 
any  size. 

LiropsTcHiA.  (From  Kmrat,  to  letfve,  and 
4^X'^»  *^^  ^u^<  o^  ^^^0    ^  swoon. 

LIPOTHYMIA.  (From  hwrm,  Vo  leave, 
and  BufAO^i  t^e  mind.)  DeHquium  animi 
et  anima,  De/ectio  tuwm  :  dk^oiutio, 
Exanhnatio.  Syncope.  JUpkipctA.  Vi- 
Hum  lapna.  The  greatest  degree  is  caUed 
Apopty^ii,  Aptydda.  Eetbym.  Faint- 
ing. Dr.  Co  lien  makes  it  a  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  ^evroaes,  order  Ady' 
rutma,  which  he  defines*  the  motion  of  the 
heart  diminished,  or  at  rest  for  some  time. 
He  distingubhes  it  into  three  species.  See 
Syncope. 

UPPITUDO.  (Promff/yEi«»,bleaf-eyed.) 
Epipfura.  Yerophthalnda.  Ulearediiesa. 
An  exudation  of  a  purifdrra  humaur  firom 
the  margin  of  the  eye-lida.  The  prox] 
imate  cause  is  a'  deposition  of  acrimony 
on  the  ^andube  meibomiaitae  in  the  margin 
of  the  e\  e-lids.  This  humour  in  the  night 
ghies  tJie  tarsi  of  he  eve-lids  togetiier. 
Tlie  margins  of  the  eye-lids  are  red  and 
tumety  are  irritated,  i^nd  excite  pain. 
An  ophthalmia,  fl-itula  lachrymaUn,  snd 
sometimes  an  eciropuim,  are  the  conse- 
quences.   The  sptries  of  tlie  lippjtud'>  are, 

1.  Lippitudo  infantum^  which  is  fkmiiMU- 
to  children,  particularly  of  an  acrimoni- 
ous habit.  The  lippitudo  of  iniiuits  is 
m«)stly  accompanied  with  tinea,  or  bume 
sc  vbby  eruption,  which  points  out  diat  the 
disease  originates,  noi  from  a  local,  but 
general  or  constitutional,  affection. 

2.  Lippitudo  aduUorum  or  9efuli$.  This 
arises  from  vsrions  acrimontes,  and  is  like- 
wise coninion  to  hard  drinkers. 

3.  Lippitu(h  vetttfTu,  which  arises  from 
s  suppres-cd  gonorrhoea,"  or  fluor  aibus, 
and  is  likewise  observed  in  children  bom 
ot  parents  with  venereal  complaints. 

4  Lippitudo  ecrophdosa,  w.  ich  accom- 
panies o'her  scropbul<>U'*  sympioms. 

5.  Lippitudo  scorbutica,  which  affects  the 
scorbutic 

LiPTBiA.  (From  Kumh  to  leave,  and 
»t/§,  hea  .)  A  sOrt  o*  fever,  where  the 
Ur,^\  IS  vlrawn  to  the  mward  paru,  while 
tt)e    xt  rtiKl  ai-e  cold. 

LQiriDAMKKK.  The  name  of  a  gcnus 
ofptk    8  .-•  the  tfinnftwn  system. 

Ld^vmkuMOL      wrwmAcir^VA,         The 
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syttemaUe  name  of  the  tree  which  aflbfda 
both  the  liquid-amber  and  liquid  iXonx. 
Sec  LMOudtk^mbrOf 

LIQUID  \HBRA.  (Prom  iiqvidiu  and 
amier,)  Styrax  liqui4kL  Liquidamha.  Li- 
quid amber.  A  resinous  juice»  of  a  yellow 
colour,  inclining  to  red,  at  first  about  the 
consistence  of  turpentine,  by  age  hardened 
into  a  solid  brittle  mass.  It  \%  obiained  by 
wounding  the  bark  of  the  Liqvidamber 
ttyradjkui ;  fiHk,  palmai^'^ngxUatit  /  /v^ 
indtvUU^  QCfOk,  of  Linii«us.  This  iuice  has 
a  moderately  pungent,  warm  balsaniic 
taste,  and  a  very  fragrant  smell,  not  unBke 
that  of  the  Siyrax  coUnmta  heightened  by 
a  little  ambergrs.  It  is  seldom  used  medi- 
cinally. The  Styrax  Uquida  is  also  obtain- 
ed by  boiling  From  this  plant.  There  are 
two  sorts  distinguished  by  authors;  the 
one,  the  purer  part  of  the  reoinous  matter, 
that  rises  to  the  surface  in  boiling,  sepa- 
rated by  a  strainer,  of  the  consbtence  of 
boney,  tenacious  like  turpentine,  of  a  red- 
dish or  ash-brown  colour,  moderately  trans- 
parent, of  an  acrid  unctuous  taste,  and  a 
fragrant  smell,  faintly  resembling  that  of 
the  solid  storax,  but  somewhat  disagree- 
able. The  other;  the  more  impure  part 
which  remains  on  the  strainer,  untranspa- 
rent,  and  in  smell  and  taste  much  weaker 
than  the  former.  Their  use  is  chiefly  as 
stomachics,  in  the  form  of  plaster. 

LidviaiTiA.  (From  I^Ttior, juice,  or fh>m 
tSktrU,  Welsh.)    See  Gfycyrrhixa, 

Lj^,uok  jmuBBUs  yrraioucus.  The 
liquor  procured  Irom  a  distillation  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  spirit  of  wine 
redistilled* 

LilQ,UOR    ACITATIS     AMMOMlM.        Solution 

of  aceute  of  aromoma;  formerly  called 
iS^ua  anvmwu^  acttau,  **  Tske  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  two  ounces ;  acetic  acid, 
four  pints."  Add  the  acid  to  the  aslt,  until 
babbles  of  gas  shaU  no  longer  arise,  and 
mix. 

If  the  acid  rather  predominate,  the  so- 
lution is  more  grateful  to  the  tlite  ;  and 
provided  that  acid  be  correctly  prepared, 
the  proportions  here  given  win  oe  found 
sufficient ;  where  the  acid  cannot  be  de- 
pended on,  it  will  be  right  to  be  regulated 
rather  by  the  cessation  of  effervescence 
than  by  quantity. 

This  preparation  was  formerly  known  in 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  spirit  of  Min- 
denis.  When  aatbted  by  a  warm  regi- 
nien,  it  prores  an  ezcelieiit  and  pow'ernil 
aodorifici  and,  as  it  operates  without 
quickening  the  circulation,  or  increasing 
die  heat  of  the  body,  it  is  admisuble  in  fe. 
brileand  inflammatory  diseases,  in  which 
the  use  of  stimnlaUng  sodorifiea  are  at- 
tended  with  dan|;er.  Its  action  may  like- 
wise be  determmcd  to  the  kidneys,  by 
wmlking  about  in  the  cool  air.  The  com- 
mon dose  b  half  an  o\iDce,  either  by  itself 
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or  along  with  other  medicines,  adapted  to 
the  same  intention. 

Lxa,iK>a  AGiTJnns  rLtmai.  Solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  formerly  called  aqua  Hthar* 
gpi  acetati.  (foulard's  extract.  "Take 
of  Titrified  oxyd  of  lead,  two  pounds  and 
(bur ounces;  acetic  acid, a {^aUon.**  Mix, 
and  boil  down  to  six  pints,  constantly  stir- 
rmg )  then  set  it  by,  that  the  fecolenciv 
may  subside,  and  strain. 

It  is  pnncipally  employed  by  surgeons, 
as  a  resolvent  against  inflammatory  aflSw- 
tioos. 

Liavoa  acBTATis  PLvmat  nnmrs.  Di- 
luted  solution  of  aceute  of  lead.  Aqua 
Uthargyri  tteetati  c<mp99Ua,  •*  Take  of  so- 
lution of  acetate  of  le&d,  a  drachm ;  distilled 
water,  a  pint ;  weak  spuit^  a  fluid  drachm.** 
Mix.  Tne  virtues  of  thih  water,  the  aqua 
veget9'nHna'ahs  of  former  pbarmacopceias, 
applied  externally,  are  resolvent,  refrige- 
rant, and  sedative. 

Li<ivoa  ALVMiHis  cuMrosrrrs.  Com- 
pound solution  of  alum.  '*  Take  of  alum, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  boil- 
ing water,  two  pints."  Dissolve  at  the  same 
time  the  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the 
water,  and  then  strain  the  solution  through 
paper. 

This  water  was  long  known  in  our  ahope 
under  the  title  of  aqua  alnminosa  b&teanas. 
It  is  used  for  cleansing  and  healing  ulcers 
and  wounds,  and  jbr  removing  cutatK*ous 
eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with  it  hot 
three  or  four  tnnes  a<lay.  It  is  sometimes 
likewise  employed  as  a  colly rium ;  and  as 
an  injection  in  fluor  albus  and  gouorrhsea, 
when  not  accompanied  with  virulence.  • 

Liavoa  AMjcoHup.  Solution  of  amnumia. 
Aqua  amfntiiig  purti  of  the  London  Pharm. 
1787.  **  Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  lime, 
newly  prepared,  of  each  two  pounds  i  water, 
a  pint  and  a  half.*'  Reduce  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  the  lime  mto  powder,  sepa- 
ratety ;  then  mix  them,  and  introduce  xhem 
into  a  large  glass  retort.  Into  which  a  pint 
of  the  water  has  been  previously  poured. 
Having  placed  the  retort  in  a  sand-bath, 
lute  on  a  tubulated  receiver,  through  which 
the  ammonia  may  pass  int^i  a  third  vessel, 
containing  half  a  pint  of  the  water,  and 
cooled.  Then  at  fii-st  apply  a  gentle  heat ; 
and  increase  it  by  d^prees,  until  the  retort 
becomes  red 

Water  of  ammonia  is  Toy  rarely  ffiven 
internally,  although  it  may  be  used  in  doses 
of  ten  or  twenty  drops,  largeljr  diluted,  as 
a  powerful  stimulant  in  asphyxia  and  simi- 
Ur  diseases.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to 
the  skin  as  a  rubefacient,  and  in  the  form 
of  gas  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  as  a 
Btimulaiit;  in  cases  of  torpor,  pai-alysis, 
rheumatism,  syncope,  hysteria,  and  chronic 
ophthalmia. 

Li^uom  cjjiaovATis  Avxoirui.  Sohi- 
tion  of  carboaate  of  ammonia.  The  aqua 
3  M 
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amnwnU  of  the  Pharm.  Lond.  1787.  «  Take 
of-caiH}onate  of  Mmiii3Tua»  eigut  ounces; 
diitilied  water,  a  pint'*  Dissolve  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  ammottia  in  the  water,  and  fil- 
ter the  solution  through  paper.  This  pre- 
paration possesses  the  pr»pertie8  of  ammb- 
nia  in  its  action  on  the  human  .body.  See 
Carbonat  amni^nU. 

.  LIQUOR  \MNII.  All  that  fluid  which 
is  contained  in  the  mcmbr;inaceous  ovum 
surrounding  the  foetus  in  utero  is  called  by 
the  general  name  of  the  waters,  the  water 
of  the  amnion,  or  ovum,  or  liquor  amnii. 
The  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  ovum,  is  greatest  by 
ftr  in  early  pregnancy.  At  the  time  of  par- 
turition, in  somp  cases,  it  amounts  to  or  ex- 
ceeds four  pints ;  and  in  others  it  is  scarce- 
ly equal  to  as  many  ounces.  It  is  usually 
in  the  largest  quantity  when  tlie  child  has 
been  some  time  dead,  or  is  born  in  a  weak- 
ly state.  This  Auid  is  generally  transpa- 
rent, often  milky,  and  sometimes  of  a  yel- 
low, or  light  brown  colour,  and  very  diffe- 
rent in  consistence ;  and  these  alterations 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  parent.  It  does  not  coagu- 
late with  he-«t,  like  the  serum  of  the  blood ; 
and,  chymically  examined,  it  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  phlegm,  earthy  matter,  and 
sea  salt,  in  different  proportions  in  different 
subjects,  by  which  the  varieties  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  consistence  are  produced.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  be  excrementitious ; 
but  it  is  generuUy  thought  to  be  secreted 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  ovum,  and 
to  be  circulatory,  as  in  other  cavities.  It 
was  fbmnerly  imagined,  that  the  fcetus  was 
nourished  by  this  fluid,  of  which  it  was  said 
to  swallow  some  part  frequently;  and  it 
was  then  asserted,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
fluid  were  adapted  for  its  nourishments. 
But  there  have  been  many  examples  of  chil- 
dren born  without  any  passage  to  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  a  few,  of  children  in  which  the 
head  was  wanting,  and  which  have  never- 
theless irrived  at  the  full  size.  These 
cases  fully  prove  that  this  opinion  is  not 
just,  and  that  there  roust  be  some  other 
medium  by  which  the  child  is  nourished, 
besides  the  wares.  The  incontrovertible 
usfs  of  this  fluid  are,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  soft  bed  for  the  residence  of 
the  foetub,  to  wh.ch  it  allows  fc&t  motion, 
and  prevents  any  external  injury  during 
pref^nancy :  and  inclosed  in  the  membranes, 
it  procures  the  most  gentle,  yet  efficacious, 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and  soft  parts,  at 
the  time  of  parturition.  Instances  luive 
been  recorded,  in  which  the  waters  of  the 
ovum  are  said  to  have  been  voided  so  early 
as  in  the  sixth  mqpth  of  pregnancy,  with- 
out prejudice  either  to  the  child  or  parent. 
The  truth  of  these  reports  seem  to  be 
doubtful,  because,  when  the  membranes 
are  intentionally  broken,  the  action  of  the 


uterus  never  fUls  to  come  on,  when  all  the 
water  is  evteuated.  A  few  cases  have  oc-  ' 
curred  to  me,  i^ays  Dr.  I>enraan,  in  practice, 
which  might  have  been  construed  to  be  of 
this  kind ;  for  there  was  a  daily  discha^rg^ 
of  some  colourless  fluid  from  the  vagina, 
for  several  month%  before  delivery ;  but 
there  bemg  no  diofmution  of  the  size  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  waters  being  re^larly 
dischai^d  at  the  time  of  labour,  it  was 
judged  t^t  some  lymphatic  vessel  near 
the  OS  uteri  had  been  ruptured,  and  dtd 
not  close  again  till  the  patient  was  de 
livered.  He  ali>o  met  with  one  case,  in 
which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta, 
there  was  no  san^ineous  discharge,  but 
n  profusion  of  lymph,  to  the  quantity  of 
several  pints  in  a  few  hours  after  delivery; 
but  the  patietit  suffered  no  inconvenience^ 
except  from  surprise. 

LkIITOR'    ANTIMOWII     TARTABIZATl.      So- 

lut'on  of  tartarized  antimony.  Vinum  an- 
timwai  tartarizati  of  the  Pharm.  Lond. 
1787.  "  Take  of  the  tartarized  antimuny, 
one  scruple ;  boiling  distilled  water,  four 
fluid-ounces;  wine  six  fluid-ounc.'«i,"  Dis- 
solve the  tartarized  antimony  in  the  boiling 
distilled  water,  then  add  the  wine.  Half 
an  ounce  of  the  solution  contains  one  grain 
of  the  salt.  This  preparation  may  be  given 
in  all  cases  where  the  tartar  emetic  is  indi- 
cated. 

LTQ.UOR  AnsExiCALis.  Arscnical  solu- 
tion. "  l*ake  of  prepared  oxyd  of  arsenic, 
in  very  fine  powder,  subcarbonate  of 
potash  fiom  tartar,  of  each  64  gr^s ;  dis- 
tilled water  a  pint."  Boil  them  together  in 
a  glass  vessel,  until  the  arsenic  be  entirely 
dissolved.  When  the  solution  is  cold, 
add  "  compoimd  spirit  of  lavender,  fotir 
fluid-drachms."  Then  add  as  much  dis- 
tilled water  as  may  exactly  fill  a  pint  mea- 
sure. This  preparation  accords  with  the 
formula  of  Eh:.  Fowler,  of  Stafford,  who  first 
introduced  it  in  imitation  of  a  celebrated 
popular  remedy  for  intermittents,sold  under 
the  name  of  the  tasteless  ague-drop.  The 
compound  spirit  of  lavender  is  only  intend- 
ed to  give  some  colour  and  taste,  without 
which  it  would  resemble  common  water, 
and  hence  be  more  liable  to  mistakes. 
Where  the  dose  is  small,  and  the  effects  so 
powerful,  the  most  muiute  attention  to  its 
proportion  and  preparation  become  neces- 
sary. Each  oimce  contains  four  grains  of  the 
oxyd,  and  each  drachm  one-eighth  of  a 
grain ;  but  it  will  rardy  be  proper  to  go  be- 
yond half  the  latter  quantit}',  or  one-aix- 
teenth  of  a  grain  as  a  dose. 

Li<iuom  CALcis.  Solution  of  lime:, 
formerly  called  aqua  caleia,  L'une-watcr. 
"  Take  of  lime,  half  a  pound  j  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  twelve  pints."  Pour  the 
water  upon  the  lime,  and  stir  them  toffe. 
therj  next  cover  the  vessel  immediately, 
and  let  it  stand  for  three  hours ;  then  keep 
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the  solution  upon  the  renaming  lime  in 
stopped  glass  bottles,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor  when  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Lime  is  soluble  in  aboutf  430  timet  its 
weight  of  water,  or  little  more  than  one 
grain  in  one  fluid-ounce.  It  is  given  in- 
ternally,'in  doses  of  two  ounces  and  up- 
wards, in  cardialg^ia,  spasms,  diarrhoea, 
&c.  and  in  proportioniite  doses  in  convul- 
sions of  children,  arising  from  acidity,  or 
ulcerated  intestines,  intermittent  fevers,  &c. 
Externally  it  is  applied  to  bums  and  ulcers. 

Li<ivoR  HivpRi  jLMKOiriATi.  Solution 
of  ammoniated  copper.  Aqua  cupri  am- 
nioniatt  of  Pbarm.  Lond.  1787,  and  for- 
merly called  aqua  aapharina.  "  Take  of 
ammoniated  copper,  a  drachm ;  distilled 
water,  a  pint.**  Dissolve  the  ammoniated 
copper  in  the  water,  and  filler  the  solu- 
tion through  paper.  This  preparation  is 
employed  by  surgeons  for  cleansing  foul 
ulcers,  and  cfisposing  them  to  heal. 

-     LiarOR    FSRRI     ALKAUHT.         SolutlOU    of 

alkaline  iron,  "  Take  of  iron,  two  drachms 
and  a  half ;  nitrtc  acid,  two  fluid-ounces ; 
distilled  water,  six  fluid-ounces;  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  six  fluid-ounces." 

Having  mixed  the  flcid  and  water,  pour 
them  upon  tlie  iron,  ;;nd  when  the  effer- 
vescence: has  ceanccl,  pour  off"  the  clear  acid 
solution ;  add  this  gi-adually,  and  at  inter- 
vals, to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  occasionally  shaking  it,  until  it  has 
assumed  a  deep  brown  red  colour,  and  no 
further  effervescence  takes  place.  Lastly, 
set  it  by  for  six  hours,  and  pour  off*  the 
clear  solution.  This  pnrparation  was  first 
described  by  Stahl,  and  called*' tinctura 
martis  alkalina,  and  is  now  introduced  in 
tlie  Lond.  Pharm.  as  affording  a  combina- 
tion of  iron  distinct  from  any  other,  and 
often  applicable  to  practice.  The  dos?  is 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

JLiiauon  oxxMraiATis  hvdrarstri.  So- 
lution of  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  **  Take 
of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  eight  grains  t 
distilled  water,  fifteen  fluid-ounces ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  a  fluid-ounce."  Dissolve  the 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  the  water,  and 
add  the  spirit. 

This  solution  is  directed  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  administration  of  divisions  of  the 
g^rain  of  this  .•»ciive  medicine.  Half  an 
ounce  of  it  contains  one-ei^th  of  a  grain  of 
thff  salt.  The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce. 

Liaum      MINER  AXIS       A770DTKUS      MoFP- 

■nAsrsi.  Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor.  A 
preparation  of  ether  extolled  as  nn  anodyrte 
and  antispasmodic.  Sec  Spiriiua  atherit 
contpotUi, 

L«i<lvoR  POTASS*.  Solution  of  potash. 
Mqua  kaH  puri,  JJxivium  taponanum. 
««  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  lime, 
ne^vly  prttpared,  of  each  a  paunvl.  Boil- 
ings distilled   water,  a  gallon"      Dissolve 
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the  potaah  in  two  pintt  of  the  water;  add 
the  remaining  water  to  thelnpe*  Mix  the 
liquors  while  they  are  hot,  stir  then  toge- 
ther, then  set  the  mixture  bv  in  a  covered 
vessel ;  and  after  it  has  cooled^  stram  the 
solution  through  a  cotton  bag. 

If  any  diluted  acid  dropped  into  the  so- 
lution occasion  the  extricattun  of  bubbles 
of  g^s,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  more 
linne,  and  to  stram  it  again.  A  pint  of 
this  solution  ought  to  weigh  sixteen  ounces. 

LmVUR  SUBGABBOITATIS  POTAtfS.      Solu* 

tion  of  subcarbonate  of  potash.  AqtuL  kali 
preparatu  Lixieoiwn  tartaric  Oleum  tar" 
Urn  per  deUqtdum,  <*  Take  of  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  a  pound ;  dlitilled  water,  twelve 
fluid-ounces."  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate 
of  potash  in  the  water,  and  then  stram  the 
solution  through  paper. 

It  possesses  antacid  virtues,  and  is  ageod 
antidote  a^nst  arsenic  taken  into  the  sto* 
roach.  It  is  also  given  with  advantage  in 
convulsions  and  spasms,  from  acidity  in 
the  stomach  of  children,  in  calculous  dis- 
eases, gouty  affections,  scrophula,  aphthc, 
&c.  T%e  carbonate  of  sodu  is  milder,  and 
perhaps  a  preferable  n;medy  for  general 
use.  The  dose  of  the  liquor  potassx  subcar- 
bonatis  is  from  kalf  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 
and  a  half. 

Ll<lU 'R     VOLATIUS     CORXD   CXRVI.      ThlS 

{}reparation  of  the  valatile  alkali,  common* 
y  termed  hartshorn,  possesses  the  same  vir- 
tue as  the  csrbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is 
in  common  use  to  smell  at  in  fiunting^,  &c. 
See  Carbimat  ammordie. 

liquorice.     See  Glycyrrhixa, 

Liquoiice,  Spatuih.    Set:  Glyqfrrhixa, 

LiTHAoooA.  (From  Aid«f,  a  stone,  and 
«)«,  to  brmg  away.)  Medicines  which  ex- 
pel the  stone. 

Liiharge.     See  Liihargyrus, 

Utharge  platter.  See  Emptattrvm  li 
thargyri. 

LriTHARGTRus.  (From  AiOop,  a  stone,  and 
ei^yv^of,  silver.)  Utkarj^yrum.  A  sub- 
carbonate of  lead,  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
vi.rificaiifin.  When  silver  is  refined  by 
cupellation  with  lead,  this  latter  metal, 
which  is  scorified,  and  causes  the  scorifica- 
tion  of  the  imperfeci  metals  alloyed  with 
the  silver,  is  transformed  into  a  matter 
compo^icd  of  small  semitransparent  shining 
plates,  resembling  mic;i ;  which  is  litharge. 
Lith:irge  is  more  or  less  white  or  red,  ac- 
cortli  .g  to  the  metals  with  which  the  silver 
is  alloyed.  The  white  is  called  litharge  of 
silver ;  and  the  red  has  been  improperly 
called  liiharge  of  gold.  See  Lead^  Liquor 
plumM  acetatu,  and  Liquor  plumM  acetatia 
diluiu*. 

LITHIAS.  A  lithiate,  or  salt,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  lit  hie  acid,  or  acid  of  the 
sicne  sometimes  f  mnd  in  the  humai)  blad- 
der, with  difiereit  bases ;  thus,  lithiate  of 
aiumne,  lithiate  of  ammmmh  &c. 
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LITHIASIS.  (From  xjSof,  a  ilone.) 
%  The  fbrmation  of  stone,  or  gravel. 

2.  A  tumour  of  the  eyelid,  under  which 
is  a  bard  concretion  resembling  a  stone. 

Iatboblluh,  (From  }jBo(,  a  stone,  and 
KtLfA,Ca»»t  to  seise.)  An  instrdment  for  ex* 
tracting  the  stone  irom  the  bladder. 

LiTHoiDcs.  (From  xidoc,  a  stone,  and 
WW,  a  likeness ;  so  called  from  its  hardness.) 
The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

UTHOLOGY.  (Uthohffia;  from  m- 
Oof,  a  stone,  and  ^o>oc,  a  discourse.)  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  stones. 

LtTHOMAROA.  Stone  marie.  Fuller's 
earth  is  one  of  the  most  useful  ▼arieties  of 
lithomaree. 

LITHONTRIPTICS.  (IdthontriffHca, 
sc.  medicamenta;  from  xiBot,  a  stone,  and 
Bovrrif,  to  break.)  From  the  strict  sense 
and  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  this 
class  of  medicine  should  comprehend  such 
as  possess  a  power  of  dissolving  calculi  in 
the  urinary  passages.  It  is,  however, 
doubted  by  many,  whether  there  be  in 
nature  any  such  substances.  By  this 
term,  then,  is  meant  those  substances 
which  possess  a  power  of  removing  a  dis- 
position in  the  body  to  the  formation  of 
calculi.  The  researches  of 'modem  chy- 
mists  have  proved,  that  these  calculi  consbt 
mostly  of  a  peculiar  acid,  named  the  lithic  or 
uric  acid.  With  this  substance  the  alka- 
lies are  capable  of  uniting,  and  forming  a 
soluble  compound ;  and  these  are  according. 
\y  the  sole  lithontriptics.  From  the  exhi- 
bition of  alkaline  remedies,  the  symptoms 
arising  from  stone  in  the  bladder  are  very 
generally  alleviated ;  and  they  can  be  given 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  urine  becomes 
very  sensibly  alkaline,  and  is  even  capable 
of  exertingji  solvent  power  on  these  con- 
cretions. Their  administration,  however, 
cannot  be  continued  to  thb  extent  for  any 
length  of  time,  from  the  irritation  they 
produce  on  the  stomach  and  urinary  or- 
gans.  The  use,  therefore,  of  the  alkalies, 
as  solvents,  or  lithrontriptics,  is  now  scarce- 
ly ever  attempted;  they  are  employed 
merely  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  con- 
cretion, and  to  palliate  the  painful  symp- 
toms, which  they  do  apparently  by  pre- 
venting the  generation  of  lithic  acid,  or 
the  separation  of  it  by  the  kidneys ;  the 
urine  is  thus  rendered  less  irritating,  and 
tiie  surface  of  the  calculus  is  allowed  to  be- 
come smooth. 

When  the  alkalies  are  employed  vnth  this 
view,  they  are  generally  given  saturated, 
or  supersaturated,  with  carbonic  acid.  Tliis 
renders  them  much  less  irritating.  It  at 
the  same  time,  indeed,  diminishes  its  sol- 
vent power;  for  the  alkaline  carbonates 
«Mrt  no  action  on  urinary  calculi ;  biit 
*"S.  •f  '^1  capable  of  correcting  that 
acidity  in  the  primae  viae,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  deposition  of  the  lithic  acid  from 


the  urine,  and  therefore,  aerve  equally  to 
palliato  the  disease.  And  when  their  acn^ 
mon^  is  thus  diminished,  their  use  can  be- 
contmued  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  appears  from  the  experimenta  of 
Fourcroy,  and  others,  that  the  other  in- 
gredients of  calculi,  as  well  as  the  lithic 
acid,  are  dissolved  by  the  caustic  alkali« 
and  various  experiments  have  shewn  that 
most  calculi  yield  to  its  power.  Lime- 
water  has  also  oeen  found  a  solvent  of  uri- 
nary calculiy  out  of  the  bodj.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  what  is  taken  by  the  mouth 
u  sublet  to  many  changes  in  thealimenuiy 
canal,  and  also  the  lymphatic  and  vascultf 
systems ;  and  in  this  way,  it  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  such  substances 
(even  were  they  not  liable  to  alterations) 
in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  bladder.  In- 
deed there  are  very  few  authenticated  cases 
of  the  urine  being  so  changed  as  to  become 
a  menstruum  for  the  stone.  Excepting 
the  case  of  Dr.  Newccmibe,  recorded  by 
Dr.  Whytt,  the  instance  of  ^fr.  Home  is 
almost,  the  only  one.  Though  lithontrip- 
tics, however,  may  not  in  general  Hissolve 
the  stone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible fact  that  they  frequently  miti- 
gate the  pain ;  and,  to  lessen  such  torture 
as  that  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  is 
surely  an  object  of  no  little  importance. 
Lime  was  lon^  ago  known  as  a  solveilt  of 
urinary  calculi,  and  different  methods  were 
employed  to  administer  it.  One  of  these 
plans  feu  into  the  hands  of  a  Mrs.  Steevens, 
and  her  success  caused  great  anxiety  for 
the  discovery  of  the  secret.  At  last,  Par- 
liament bought  the  secret  for  the  sum  of 
5000^.  In  many  instances,  stones  which  had 
been  unquestionably  felt  were  no  longer 
to  be  discovered;  and  as  the  same 'per- 
sons were  examined  by  the  greatest  skill 
and  eminence,  both  l>efore  and  after  the 
exhibition  of  her  medicines,  it  was  no 
wonder  |that  the  conclusion  was  drawn, 
that  the  stones  realWr  were  dissolved. 
From  the  cessation  of'^such  success,  and 
from  its  now  being  known  that  the  stones 
are  occasionally  protruded  between  the 
fasciculi  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  blad- 
der, so  to  be  lodeed  in  a  kind  of  cyst  on 
the  outside  of  toe  muscular  coat,  and 
cause  no  longer  any  grievances,  surgeons 
of  the  present  day  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  this  must  have  happened  in  Mrs. 
Steevens's  cases.  This  was  certainly  what 
happened  in  one  of  the  cases  on  whom  the 
medicii)e  had  been  tried.  It  is  evident  that 
a  ston^  so  situated  would  not  any  longer 
produjbe  irritation,  but  would  also  be  quite 
mdiscoverable  l^  the  sound,  for,  in  fiict, 
it  is  no  longer  in  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der. 

As  soap  was,  with  reason,  supposed  to 
increase  the  virtues  of  the  lime,  it  led  to 
the  use  of  caustic  alkali,  taken  in  mucilage, 
or  veal  broth.     Take  of  kali,  prepared. 
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^^  ;  9f  quick  lime  ^ ;  of  distiUed  va*> 
ter,  fbi}'  Mix  them  well  together  in  a 
large  bottle,  and  let  them  stand  for  twenty 
four  hours.  Then  pour  off  the  ley,  filter  it 
through  paper,  &nd  keep  it  in  well-atoppped 
Tiala  for  use.  Of  this,  the  dose  is  irom 
thirty  drops  to-  ^ij,  which  is  to  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-da^,  in  a  pint  of  veal 
broth,  early  in  the  momm^,  at  noon,  and  in 
tfie  evening.  Continue  this  plan  for  three 
or  ibur  months,  living,  dtiring  the  course* 
on  such  things  as  least  counteract  the  ef- 
feet  of  the  medtcme. 

The  common  fixd  alkalii,  or  carbonated 
alkali,  and  the  acididous  soda-waier,  have 
of  luce  been  used  as  lithontriptics.  Honey 
has  also  been  given,  and  Mr.  Home,  sur- 
geon at  the  Savoy,  has  recorded  its  utility 
m  his  own  and  his  fathei^s  cases.  Bitters 
have  likewise  bten  tried. 

Dismissing  all  theories,  lime-water,  soap, 
acidulous  sdda-water,  caustic  alkali,  and 
bitters,  are  useful  in  cases  of  stone.  Of  the 
soap,  as  much  may  be  taken  as  the  stomach 
will  bear,  or  as  much  as  will  prove  gently 
laxative ;  but  of  the  lime-water,  few  can 
take  more  than  a  pint  daily.  ^^^^^^x-O*--*^ 
The  acidulous  soda-water  may  be  taken 
in  larger  quHntiiir  s,  as  it  is  more  agreeable. 
The  acidulous  salt  is  now  prepared  so  as  to 
produce  the  water  extemporaneously.  It 
mua  be  swallowed,  however,  while  the  salt 
is  dissolving,  as  the  carbonic  acid  very  ra- 
pidly escapes. 

There  is  a  remedy  celebrated  in  Hol- 
land, under  the  name  of  liquor  lithontrip- 
ticd  loosii,  which  contain^',  according-  to  an 
accurate  analysis,  calx  muriata.  This,  pro- 
fessor Hufeland  recommends  in  the  follow- 
ing  form : 

9<  Caicis  muriatae  5j. 

Aqux  distillatx,  §y.  ft.  solutio. 
Thirty  drops  are  to  be  taken  four  times 
a-day,  which  may  be  increased  as  far  as  the 
stomach  will  bear. 

For  curing  stone  patients,  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  any  lithontriptics  hitherto 
discovered,  though  they  may  rationally  be 
^ven  with  a  confident  hope  of  procuring 
an  alleviation  of  the  fits  of  pains  attenf. 
inff  the  presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 
After  all,  the  only  certain  method  of  getting 
rid  of  the  calculus  is  the  operation.  See 
IMhatomy, 

UTHOSPERMUM.  (From  ^iflec,  a 
stone,  and  9x%^a,,  seed ;  named  from  the 
hardness  of  its  seed  )  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  phnts  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria,    Order,  MoHogwn<u 

2.  The  pharraacopceial  name  of  Milium 
solit.  Common  gromwell.  The  seeds  of 
this  officinal  plant,  Lithoapcrmum  officinale  / 
weminibut  Utvibtu^  coroUit  vix  caiycem  4Uper- 
onHbu^  fcHit  tanceolatis,  of  Linnaeus,  were 
formerly  supnosedt  fro^  tiieir  stony  haid- 
nessy  to  be  etBeapious  in  calculous  «nd  gfra- 


velly  disorders.  Little 'credit  b  given  to 
their  lithontriptic  character,  yet  they  are 
occasionally  used  as  dituvtie  for  clearing 
the  urinary  passages,  and  for  obviating 
strangury,  m  the  form  of  emuUioo. 

LiTHospBRKUM  OFviciiTai^  Tho  syste- 
matic name  of  the  offiomal  gromwelL  See 
Lithotpermum. 

UTHOTOMY.  {JMkotwniat  from  jjbcc, 
a  stone,  and  tt/ufm,  to  cor.)  Ctfttomia, 
The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  bUdder, 
in  ordier  to  extract  a  stone.  Several  me- 
thods have  been  recommended  for  perform- 
ing this  operation,  but  there  are  only  two 
which  can  be  practised  with  any  propriety. 
One  is,  where  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed immediately  above  the  pubes,  in 
that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is  not  cover, 
edwith  peritoneum,  called  the  high  opera.' 
turn.  The  other,  where  it  is  done  in  the  peri- 
nxum,  by  laying  open  the  neck  and  lateral 
part  of  the  bladder,  so  tis  to  allow  of  the 
extraction  of  the  stone,  called  the  IcOeral 
operation^  from  the  prostate  gland  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  being  laterally  cut 

LiTnoN.  (Corruptly  written  for  »<7eof.) 
Nitre. 

LiTus.  (From  &'no,  to  anoint.)  A  lini- 
ment. 

LIVER,  wjnt^,  Bepar,  A  large  viscus, 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  great  size  and 
weight,  situated  under  the  diaphragm,  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  its  smaller  por- 
tion  occupying  part  of  the  epigastric  re- 
gion. In  the  human  body,  the  liver  is  di- 
vided into  two  principal  lobes,  the  right  of 
\i^hich  is  by  far  the  largest.  They  are  di- 
vided on  the  upper  side  by  a  broad  liga- 
ment,, and  on  the  other  side  by  a  considera- 
ble depression,  or  fossa.  Between  and  be.- 
low  these  two  lobes  is  a  smaller  lobe,  call- 
ed lobului  SpigellU.  In  describing  this  vis- 
cus, it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  seven  prin- 
cipal circiunstances  :— its  ligaments ;  its 
surfaces ;  its  margins  ;  its  tubercles  ;  its 
fissure  ;  its  sinus  ;  and  the  pori  biliari. 

The  Ugamente  of  the  liver  are  five  in 
number,  all  arising  from  the  peritoneum. 
1.  The  right  lateral  ligament^  which  con- 
nects the  thick  right  lobe  with  the  posterior 
part  of  the  diaphragm.  2.  The  left  lateral 
ligament,  which  connects  the  convex  ftur- 
face  and  margin  of  the  lefl  lobe  witli  the 
diaphragm,  and,  in  those  of  whom  the  liver 
is  very  large,  with  the  asophagus  and 
spleen.  3.  7%^  brpad  or  middle  mpenaory 
ligament,  which  passes  from  the  diaphragm 
into  the  convex  surface,  and  separates  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  from  the  left.  It  de- 
scends  from  above  through  the  large  fis- 
sure to  the  concave  surmce,  and  is  then 
distributed  over  the  whole  liver.  4.  The 
round  Hgamait,  which  in  adults  consists  of 
the  umbilical  vein,  indurated  into  a  liga- 
ment.   5.  The  coronary  ligament. 

The  liver  has  two  ntrfacee,  one  superior, 
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which  is  convex  and  smooth,  and  one  in- 
ferior, which  ia  concave  and  lias  holes  and 
depressions,  to  receive,  not  only  the  conti- 
guous viscera,  but  the  vessels  running  into 
the  liver. 

The  mar^ritu  of  the  liver  arc  also  two  in 
number;  ti^e  one,  which  is  posterior  and 
superior,  is^btuse ;  the  other,  situated  an- 
teriorly and  »nferiorly,  is  acute. 

The  tubercles  of  the  liver  are  lilcewi.se 
two  in  number,  viz.  lobuhu  anonymuf,  and 
lobului  caudatut,  and  arc  found  near  the 
vena  poriac 

Upon  looking  on  the  concave  surface  of 
this  viscus,  a  considerable  fissure  is  obvi. 
ous,  known  by  the  name  of  the  fifture  of 
the  liver. 

In  order  to  expose  the  rinuB,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  gall-bladder.  When  a 
considerable  sinus,  before  occupied  by  the 
gtll-bladder,  will  be  apparent. 

The  biood'WiseU  of  the  liver  arc  the  he- 
patic artery,  ihe  vena  portx,  and  the  cavae 
bepaticx,  which  are  described  under  their 
proper  names.  The  absorbents  of  the  liver 
are  very  numerous.  The  liver  has  nerve* 
from  the  great  intercostal  and  eighth  pair, 
which  arise  from  the  hepatic  plexus,  and 
proceed  along  with  the  hepatic  artery  and 
vena  porta  into  the  substance  of  tlie  liver. 
With  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
It  is,  however,  now  pretty  well  ascertained 
to  be  a  large  gland,  composed  of  lesser 
glands  connected  together  by  cellular 
structure.  The  small  glands  which  thus 
compose  the  substance  of  the  liver  are 
termpd  penicilli,  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  arterial  ramifications  of  tlie  vena  portae 
composing  each  gland,  resembling  that  of 
the  hairs  of  a  pencil.  The  chief  use  of 
this  large  viscus  is  to  supply  a  fluid,  named 
bile,  to  the  intestines,  which  is  of  the  ut- 
most impo|iance  in  chylification.  The 
small  penicilli  perform  this  function  by  a 
specific  action  on  the  blood  they  contain, 
by  which  thev  secrete  in  their  ver}"  minute 
ends  the  fluid  termed  hepatic  bile;  but 
whether  they  pour  it  into  what  is  called  a 
follicle,  or  not,  is  vet  undecided,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  substance  of  th^  liver.  If  it 
be  secreted  into  a  follicle,  the  substance  is 
tnily  glandular,  according  lo  the  notion  of 
the  older  anatomists ;  but  if  it  be  secreted 
merely  into  a  small  vessel,  called  a  biliary 
pore  (whose  existence  can  be  demon- 
strated, corresponding  to  the  end  of  each 
penicilli,  without  any  intervening  follicle, 
its  substance  is  then,  in  their  opinion,  vas- 
cular. According  to  our  notions  in  the 
present  day,  in  either  case,  the  liver  is 
said  to  be  glandular;  for  we  connect  to 
our  senses  the  idea  of  a  gland,  when  any  ar- 
rangement of  vessels  performs  the  office  of 
separating  from  the  blood  a  fluid  or  sub- 


atance  different  in  its  nature  irom  the 
blood.  The  small  vessels  which  receive 
the  bile  secretef)  by  the  penicilli  are  call- 
ed port  biUcttU ;  these  converge  together 
tlirougfhout  the  substance  of  ihe  liver  to- 
wards its  under  surface,  and,  at  lenrtii, 
form  one  tiniok,  called  iluctut  hepaticutg 
which  conveys  the  bile  into  eitht  r  the  due- 
tut  communis  choledochus,  or  ductus  cysti' 
ais.    See  GaU  bladder, 

Liver^  aaOe  inflammation  of  the.  See 
Hepatitis. 

Jatv^t  of  sulphur,  &e<»  Suiphurets. 

Idver  -wort     See  HypaHca  terrewtrU. 

Uver-wort*  ash-colsitred.  See  Lichen  ci- 
nereus  terrestris. 

Liver  wortt  ground.  See  Lichen  dnereit* 
terrestris. 

Ltver-Tport,  Iceland.  See  Lichen  islandi^ 
cus. 

Liver-wort,  noble.  See  Hepatica  terres- 
trie. 

LivoB.  (from  Hveo,  to  be  black  and 
blue  )  A  blackish  mark  on  the  Uidy,  from 
a  blow     A  dark  circle  under  tJip  eye. 

Lix.  (From  xic,  light.)  Pot-ash.  Wood 
ash. 

Lixivia  vttriouita  sulphtrei.  A  sul- 
phat  of  potKsh. 

LIXIVIAU  Those  salts  are  called 
lixlvial  which  have  been  extracted  by 
lixiviation,  and  these  chiefly  are  fixed  al- 
kalis; which  arc  therefore  called  lixivial 
salts. 

LIXIVIATION.  Lessive.  The  process 
employed  by  chymists  of  dissolving,  by 
means' of  warm  water,  the  saline  and  solu- 
ble particles  of  cinders,  the  residues  of  dis- 
tillation and  combustion,  coals  and  neutral 
earths,  in  order  to  obtain  those  particles 
which  .ire  termed  lirivial  salts. 

LIXIVIUM.  (Prom  /ijr,  wood.a.«ch.)  The 
liquor  in  which  saline  and  soluble  particles 
of  tl*e  residues  of  distilUtion  and  combus- 
tion are  dissolved. 

LixiVirM  SAPOKAHiujf.  See  Liquor  po* 
tassa. 

LixiviTTM  TABTABi.  Scc  Ltqttor  carbo' 
natis  potasste. 

LOHELIA.  Named  in  honour  of  Lobel, 
a  botanist.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngeneda 
Order,  Monogamia.  ^ 

2  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  blue 
lobelia,  or  cardinal  flower.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Lobelia  sypldHticay  is  the  part 
directed*  bv  the  Edinburgh  Phhrmacopocia 
for  medicinal  use ;  in  taste  it  resembles 
tobacco,  and  b  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It 
derived  the  name  of  sypHUtica  from  its 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  syphilis,  as  experi- 
enced by  the  North  American  Indians, 
who  con-^idered  it  as  a  specific  in  that  dis- 
ease, and  with  whom  it  was  long  an  im- 
portant secret,  whicli  was  purchased  by 
Sir  William  Johnson, and  since  published  by 
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diflbjrent  anthora.  The  method  of  em- 
ploying this  medicine  is  stated  as  follow i  : 
A  decoction  is  made  of  a  hso^dful  of  the 
roots  in  ibree  measures  of  water.  Ol' 
this  half  a  measure  is  taken  in  the  morning 
lasting,  and  repeated  in  the  evening;  and 
the  dose  U  gradually  increased,  till  its 
purgative  effects  become  too  v:olent, 
.when  the  decoction  is  to  be  intermitted 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  tben  renewed,  until  a 
perfect  cure  is  effected.  During  the  use 
of  this  medicine,  a  proper  regimen  is  to  be 
enjoined,  and  the  ulcers  are  also  to  be  fre- 

Suently  washed  witli  the  decoction,  or,  if 
eep  and  foul,  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
powder  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  New-Jcr- 
sey  tea-tree,  Ceanotfnts  Americanua.  Al- 
though the  plant  tliuh  used  is  said  to  cure 
the  disease  m  a  very  short  time,  yet  it  is 
not  found  that  the  antisyphihtic  powers  of 
the  lobelia  have  been  ctinhrmed  in  any  in- 
stance of  European  practice. 

Lobelia  syphilitica.  The  sytematic 
name  of  the  blue  lobelia  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.   See  Lobtlia, 

LOBULUS.  (Dim.  of  lobua,  a  lobe.)  A 
6m4ll  lobe. 

LoBVLus  AccEssoKius«  See  Lebrilu* 
wionymua. 

LOBULUS  ANONYMUS.  Lobulua  ac- 
€e$9oriu9  anterior-quadratus,  I'he  ante- 
rior point  of  the  ri^ht  lobe  of  the  liver. 
Others  define  it  to  be  that  space  of  the 
great  lobe  betwixt  the  fossa  ot  the  umbi- 
lical vein  and  gall-bladder,  and  ex. ending 
forward  from  the  (bssa  for  the  loc^^ment  of 
the  portx,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
liver. 

LoBULus  CAVOATUB.  Pvoccttut  caudatu9. 
A  tail-like  process  of  the  liver,  stretching 
downward  from  tjie  middle  of  the  great 
right  lobe  to  the  lobulus  spigelii.  It  is  be- 
hind the  gall-bladder  and  betwixt  the  fossa 
venz  portarum,  and  the  fissure  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  vena  cava. 
'  LOBULUS  SPIGELIL  Lobuluf^  poste- 
rior. L.  poadcus'papeUatut.  The  lobulus  spi- 
gelii is  betwixt  the  two  greater  lobes,  but 
rather  belonging  to  the  right  great  lobe. 
From  iu  situation  deep  behind,  and  from 
its  having  a  perpendicular  papilla-like  pro- 
jection,  it  b  called  lobulus  posterior,  or  pa- 
pillatus.  To  tlie  left  side,  it  lias  the  fissure 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  ductus  venosus  ;  on 
the  right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava ; 
and  above,  it  has  the  mat  transverse  fis- 
sure of  the  liver,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
cvlinder  of  the  porta;  obliquely  to  the 
nghV^^^  upwards,  it  has  a  connection 
with  the  bwer  concave  surface  of  the  great 
lobe,  by  the  processus  caudatus,  which 
iVinslow  calls  one  of  the  roots  of  the  lobulus 
spigelii.  It  is  received  into  the  bosom  of 
the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach. 

LOCALES.  The  fourth  chuis  of  Cul- 
len's  Nosology,  which  comprehends  mor- 
bid aflfections  that  are  partiaJ*  and  includes 


eight  genera,  viz.  dysxsthesix,  dysorexia, 
dyncmesia,  apocenoses,  epischeses,  tumores^ 
ectopia,  and  dialyse^* 

LocaOs  membrana.    The  pia  mater. 

LOCHIA.  (FroTi  xo;^»»,  to  bring 
forth. ^  The  cleansings.  The  serous,  and 
for  the  most  part  green-coloured,  dis- 
charge that  takes  place  From  tlie  uterus  and 
vagina  of  women,  during  the  first  fourdays 
after  deliv^^ry. 

L0CH10KRH(£A.  (From  ^o;t'*»  and 
f%et,  tu  flow.)  An  excessive  discharge  of 
the  lochia. 

Locked  jaw.    See  Tetanuo. 

Logwood,    See  Ligmnn  camfiechetue, 

Lo.'vcHiTis.  (From  f^oyx"*  *  lance;  so 
named  bedAUse  the  leaves  resemble  the 
head  of  a  lance. )     The  herb  spleenwort, 

LoNOANujf.  (From  lottos,  long;  so 
named  from  its  length.)  The  intestinum 
rectum. 

LoKoiiro.  A  disease  peculiar  to  the 
female,  and  only  daring  pregnancy,  and 
those  states  in  which  the  uterine  discharge 
is  suppressed. 

LONGISSIMUS  DORSI.  Lumbo  dor- 
to  trachoHen  of  Dumas.  This  musple, 
which  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  sacro- 
lumbalis,  greatly  resembles  it,  however,  in 
it^  shape  and  extent,  and  arises,  in  com- 
mon with  that  muscle,  between  it  and  the 
spine.  It  ascends  upwards  along  the  spine, 
and  is  inserted  by  small  double  tendons 
into  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  all 
the  transverse  proce^^ses  of  the  vertebrx  of 
tlie  back,  and  sometimes  of  the  last  verte- 
bra of  the  neck.  From  its  outside  it  sends 
off  several^  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  tendinous  filaments^ 
which  are  usually  inserted  into  the  lower 
edge  of  the  ten  uppemnost  ribs,  not  far 
from  their  tubercles.  In  some  subjects, 
however,  they^  are  found  inserted  into  a 
less  number,  and  in  others,  though  more 
rarely,  into  every  one  of  the  ^bs.  To- 
wards the  upper  part  of  this  muscle  is 
observed  a  broad  and  thin  portion  of 
fleshy  fibres,  which  cross  and  intimately 
adhere  to  the  fibres  of  the  longissimus  dur- 
si.  This  portion  arises  from  the  upper  and 
posterior  pa^t  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  five  or  si»  uppennost  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  by  as  many  tendinous  origins, 
and  is  ustially  inserted,  by  six  tendinous 
and  fleshy  slips,  into  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  six  inferior  vertebra  of  the 
neck.  This  portion  is  described  by  Wins- 
low  and  Albinus  as  a  distinct  muscle ;  by 
the  former  under  the  name  of  tratiavertaii* 
major  colH,  and  by  the  latter  under  that 
of  trantverttdit  cervicis.  But  its  fibrea 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  those  of 
the  longissimus  dorsi,  that  it  may  very 
properly  be  considered  as  an  appendage 
to  the  latter.  I'he  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
extend  the  vertebrx  of  the  back,  and  to 
keep  the  trunk  of  the   body  erect ;   by 
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means  of  itt  appendage,  it  likewise  seires 
to  turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and 
a  little  to  one  side. 

LoRoissm us  MAKus.  The  flexor  tertii 
interaodii  poilicis. 

LoMGiBBunis  ocuu.  The  obUquos  ma- 
jor ocuU. 

LONGITUDINAL  SINUS.  Longitu- 
dinal  sinus  of  the  dura  muter.  A  trian- 
gular canidy  proceeding  in  the  falciform 
process  of  the  dura  maier,  immediately 
under  the  bones  of  the  skull,  from  the 
crista  'galU  to  the  tentorium,  where  it 
branches  into  the  lateral  sinuses.  The 
longitudinal  sinus  has  a  number  of  trabe- 
culae  or  fibres  croksiiig  it.  Its  use  is  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  pia 
mater,  and  convey  it  into  the  lateral  si. 
nuses,  to  be  carried  through  the  internal 
jugulars  to  the  heart. 

LONGUS  COLLI.  Pre  dorso  cervical 
of  Duma^.  This  is  a  pretty  considerable 
muscle,  situated  close  U  the  anterior  and 
latere  part  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 
Its  outer  edgfc  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
rectus  intemus  major.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  within  the  thorax,  from  the 
bodies  of  the  three  superior  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  laterally  ;  from  tlie  bottom  and 
fore  part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
fi/st  and  becond  vertebrae  of  the  b^ck,  and 
of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck  :  and  like- 
wise from  the  upper  and  anterior  points  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
fourth,  and  third  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  by 
as  many  small  distinct  tendons ;  and  is  in- 
serted  tendinous  into  'he  fm-e-part  of  the 
second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  near  its  fel- 
low. Thi.1  muscle,  when  it  acts  singly, 
moves  the  neck  to  one  side;  but,  when 
both  act,  the  neck  is  brought  directly  for- 
wards. 

LC^ICERA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Unnaean  system.  Cliiss,  Pen- 
iandria.    Order^  Monogynia, 

LoincBRA  DixRviLLA.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  boney-suckle.  See 
DieroUltL 

LoNiciEAPKittcLnncinrx.  Honey-suckle. 
This  beautiful  and  common  plant  was  for- 
merly used  in  the  cure  of  asthma,  for 
cleansing  fordid  ulcers,  and  removing  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  virtues  it  does  not  now 
appear  to  possess. 

Lootenen.    See  Diarrhaa, 

Lopxx  BASix,  Radix  lopeziana,  J7a- 
dix  indita  lopeziana.  The  root  of  an  un- 
known tree  growing,  according  to  some, 
at  Goa.  It  is  met  with  in  pieces  of  diffe- 
rent thickness,  some  at  least  of  two  inches 
diameter.  The  woody  part  is  whitish,  and 
very  light ;  softer,  more  spongy,  and  whiter 
next  tne  bark,  including  a  denser,  some- 
what reddish,  medullary  part.  The  bark 
is  rough,  wrinkled,  brown,  sof%,  and,  as  it 
were,  v  oolly,  pret^  thick,  covered  with  a 
thin  paler  cuticle.  Neither  the  woody 
nor  corticle  part  hat  any  remarkable  smell 


or  taste,  nor  any  appearance  of 
matter.  It  appears  that  this  medicine  hsdi 
been  remarkably  effectual  in  stopping  col- 
liquative diarrhoeas,  which  had  resisted  the 
usual  remedies.  Those  attending  the 
last  stage  of  consumptions  were  particular- 
ly relieved  by  its  use.  It  seemed  to  act, 
not  by  an  astringent  power,  but  by  a  faculty 
of  rextraining  and  appeasing  spasmodic  and 
inordinate  motions  of  the  intestines.  Dr. 
Gauhiui,  who  gives  this  account,  compares 
its  action  to  *hat  of  fimarouba,  but  thinks 
it  more  efficacioaf  than  this  medicine. 

Lopfx-roet-     See  Lopez  radix.     . 

LopKziAHA  BADix.    Sfe  Ls/^s  rodtx, 

LoFBADiA..  (From  \o^,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck.)  Ltphla,  The  first 
vertebra  of  the  neck. 

Lordosis.  (From'xo^oc,  ctirved,  bent.) 
An  afleetioa  of  the  spine,  in  which  it  b  bent 
inwards. 

LoRicA»  (From  lerico,-  to  crust  over.) 
A  kind  of  lute,  with  which  vessels  are  coat- 
ed before  they  are  put  into  the  fire. 

LoBXGATroa.  Coating.  Nicholson  re- 
commends the  following  composition  for 
the  coaling  of  glass  vessels,  to  prevent  their 
breaking  when  exposed  to  hea^  Take  of 
sand  and  clay,  equal  parts;  make  them 
into  a  thin  paste  ndUi  firesh  blood,  pre- 
vented from  coagulating  by  agitation,  till 
it  is  cold, ,  and  diluted  with  water ;  add  to 
this  some  hair,  and  powdered  ghiss;  with 
a  brush,  dipped  in  this  mixture,  besmear 
(he  glass ;  and  when  this  layer  is  dry,  let 
the  same  operation  be  repeated  twice,  or 
ofiener,  till  the  coat  appbed  is  about  one- 
third  part  of  an  inch  in  Uuckness. 

LoxiND  xATRicis.  An  epilepsy,  or  a  con- 
vulsive disorder,  proceeding  from  the  uterus. 

Loift  of  appetite,    Sef  Anorexia* 

LOTION.  (Lotto;  from  lave,  to  wash  } 
An  external  fluid  application.  Lotions  are 
usually  applied  by  wetting  hnen  in  them, 
and  keeping  it  on  the  part  affbcted. 

LOTUS.  (From  x«,  to  desire.)  L  A  tree 
whose  fruit  was  said  to  be  so  delicioua  as 
to  make  those  who  tasted  H  to  forsake  all 
other  des'u'es:  hence  the  proverb  Arnvtr 
«?*>or,  lotum  gtutavi  :  1  have  tasted  lotos. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  CUss,  Diadelpfda,  Or- 
der, Decandria, 

Louty  diseate,  A  general  corruption  of 
the  humours,  in  consequence  of  which 
these  insecU  are  bred  in  ulcers,  and  cover 
the  whole  body. 

•  Ii»vB.Am.i.  The  ft^it  of  the  Ateitum 
lycoperricum  of  Linnaens.  It  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  and  the 
SfMuiiards,  that  it  is  an  ing^pedient  in  almost 
all  their  soups  and  sauces^  and  is  deemed 
coolinif  and  nutritive. 

Loveage.    See  Levieticum* 

LoXARTHBOs.  (From  xo^o«,  oblique* 
and  dt^Bpv,  a  joint.)  An  obliquity  of  the 
joint,  without  spasm  or  luxation. 

LuDUS   H^^ff^^-j^igjOi^ltaxen    vein, 
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cafied  Mo  ludtis  pancelsi.  A  stony  mat- 
ter Skid  to  be  seinceable  in  calculus. 

LuBS  sxiricA.  One  of  tlie  pompons  names 
for  epilepsy. 

Luxs  vjnrmovEB  comnosiTA.  A  mild  ty- 
pbus  fever. 

LUES  VENEREA.  (Ftoro  xv»,  to  dis- 
soWe,  because  ii  produces  dissolution  ;  and 
venereot  from  Venus,  because  it  is  propa- 
ICaied  by  acts  of  venery.)  The  pla^ie  of 
Venus,  OP  the  renereal  disease  Dr.  CulU-n 
calls  it  sypfalu.  It  has  also  been  called  tlte 
renereal  pestiieiice,  or  pox.  AphrotUaiiu 
fnorbin,  Moirbui  gallicva.  hnUcuM  morbtts. 
JV^apolitafm»  mortma.  Paturta.  See  Syphi' 
Um  and  Gonorrhaa 

LUJULA.  (Cf)rrupted  or  contracted 
frpm  ^Uehijah,  Praise  the  Lords  so  culled 
^m  ltd  iTkany  virtueh.)  ^cetosella.  Wood- 
8orr6i.  Oxalis  aceioseUa  of  Linnaeus. 
Thin  deliciLte  indigenous  plant  is  totally 
inodorous*  but  has  a  grateful  acid  taste, 
which  is  more  agfireabie  than  tbe  common 
sorrel,  and  approaches  neur  to  that  of  the 
juice  of  lemon^  or  the  acid  of  tartar,  with 
which  it  also  corresponds  in  a  great  mea? 
sure  in  its  medical  effects,  being  esteemed 
refri^jerant,  |Lnti scorbutic,  jmd  diuretic.  Its 
principal  use,  however,  is  to  allay  inordi- 
nate heat,  and  to  quench  thirst ;  for  ^his 
purpose  a  pleasant  whey  may  be  formed  by 
boilmg  the  plant  in  milk.  An  essential 
salt  is  prepaml  from  ibis  plant,  known  by 
the  name  of  Esaential  Salt  of  Lemons,  ana 
commonly  used  for  taking  ink-stains  out  of 
linen . 

LLTMBAGO.  (From  Itimlms,  the  loin.) 
A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about 
the  loins. 

Lttmbaoo  FsoADicA.  Lumbago  apottema- 
toMu  Ijumbago  ab  arthrocace.  Paws  in  the 
loins  from  abscess. 

LuxBABss  ABTEBiA.  The -lumbal  ar- 
teries. 

LuxBABss  FEBVi.  Thc  lumbal  nerves. 

Lull  BABES  VEirjit.    The  lumbal  nerves. 

LuKBABTS  EXTBBKys.  $06  Qufulratus 
lutttboTwiu 

LmiBABis  iBTiBBus.  Sce  Psoas  mag- 
mis, 

LUMBAR  ABSCESS.  Psoas  abscess. 
A  species  of  arthropuosis,  that  receives  its 
name  from  the  situation  in  :vhidi  the 
matter  is  found,  namely,  upon  the  side  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  or  betwixt  that  and  the 
iliacus  intemus.  Between  these  muscles, 
there  lies  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  mem- 
brane, in  which  an  inflammation  o^n 
takes  placej  either  spontaneously  or  from 
mechanical  mjuries.  This  terminates  in  an 
abscess  that  can  procure  no  outlet  but  by 
a  circuitoua  coarse,  in  which  it  generally 
produces  irreparable  mischief,  without 
any  violent  symptoms  occurring  to  altfm 
&e  patient.  The  abscess  aometunes  forms 
a  swelling  abova  Poujart's  liganient  j 
aometimes  hetow  it;  and  fremiently  the 


matter  glides  under  the  fascia  of  the  ^igfa. 
Occaaionall)^,  it  makes  its  way  through  th^ 
sacro-fscbiatic  foramen,  and  assumes  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  fistula  in  ano.  The 
uneasmess  in  the  loins,  and  tlie  impulse 
commimicated  to  the  tumour  by  coughing, 
evince  that  the  disease  arises  in  the  lumbar 
region ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we 
can  hardly  ever  know  the  existence  pf  the 
disonler,  betbre  the  tumour,  by  presenting^ 
itself  externally,  leads  us  to  such  infor- 
maiion.  The  lumbar  ubbcess  is  sometimes 
connected  with  diseased  vcrtebrx,  which 
may  either  be  a  cause  or  effect  of  the  col« 
lection  of  matter.  The  disease,  however, 
is  frequently  unattended  with  this  compli- 
cation. 

The  situation  of  the  symptoms  of  himhat 
abscess  renders  this  aifection  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  some  others,  viz.  lumbagq 
and  nephritic  pains,  and,  towards  its  ter- 
mination, tor  crural  or  femoral  hernia.  The 
first,  however,  is  not  attended  with  the 
shivering  that  occurs  here ;  and  nephritic 
complaints  are  generally  discoverable  by 
attention  to  the  state  of  tlie  urine.  Thi 
distinction  from  crural  hernia^  is  more  dif« 
ficutt.  In  both,  a  soft  inelastic  swelling  is 
felt  jn  the  same  situation ;  but  in  hernia, 
it  is  attended  with  obstructed  fxces,  vo- 
mitting,  &c.  and  its  appearance  is  alwa3rs 
sudden,  while  the  lumbar  tumour  is  pre- 
ceded by  various  complaints  before  its  ap- 
pearance in  tbe  thigh  In  a  horizontal  pos- 
ture, the  abscess  also  totally  disappears, 
while  the  hernia  does  not. 

Lumbar  region*    The  loins. 

LUMBRICALES  MANUS.  (Lumbri^ 
cales,  sc.  muscuhts  ;  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  Inmbricus,  or  earth-worm.)  Fidici' 
nates.  Flexor  primi  internodU  igitortrnt, 
mantis  vel  perforatus  btmbricates  of  Cow- 
per.  JnuB  tendino  phalangiens  of  pumas. 
Tbe  four  small  fingers  of  the  flexors  of 
the  fingers,  which  assist  the  bendmg  of  the 
fingers  when  the  long  flexors  are  in  full 
action.  They  arise  thin  and  fleshy  hqi4 
the  outside  of  the  tendon?  of  the  flexor 
profundus,  a  little  above  the  lower  e<dge  of 
the  carpal  ligaments,  and  are  inserted  by 
long  slender  tendons  into  the  outer  sides 
of  the  broad  tendons  of  tbe  interosseaji 
muscles,  about  the  middle  of  thje  first  loin^ 
of  the  fingers. 

LUMBUICALES  PEDIS.  Planti  tendi- 
no phalangicitof  Dumas.  Four  muscles  like 
the  firmer,  that  increase  the  flexioxi  of  the 
toes,  and  draw  them  inwards. '    ' 

LUMBRICUS.  {ct  lubricitate  ^  from  iU 
slipperiness.)  Ascarts  htmbricoides.  '  Lvm' 
bricuM  teres.  The  long  round  worm.  A  spe- 
cies of  wonn  which  inha)}its  occasionally  the 
human  intestines.  It  has  three  nicies  i^ 
its'  bead,  and  a  triangulgr  mouth  in  its  paid- 
die.  Its  length  is  from  four  to  twelve  inches^ 
and  its  thiiSmeaa^  when  twelve  inches  long, 
about  that  of  a  go<»K-qmn.  They  arc  soma- 
3N 
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Ldmbbicub    TSKmssTBig.      See    Earth' 


LuMBus  TKNII1I8.    See  Miliefolhatt, 

LuHA.  (So  named  from  its  resemblaDce 
in  brightness  to  silver.)  The  old  alchemis- 
tical  name  of  silver. 

Lunar  caustic.    Sec  J^itrat  argetiH. 

LrHA&s  OS.  One  of  the  bones  of  the 
wrist. 

LvHATicA  iscHVBiA.  (Ffcmi  iuna,  the 
moon.)  A  suppression  of  urine  which  re- 
turns monthly.  It  is  noticed  by  Sau- 
vsges. 

LUNG.  Pvimo.  The  lungs  are  tVo 
viscera  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means 
of  which  we  breathe.  The  lunjg^,  in  the 
right  cavity  of  the  chest,  is  divided  into 
three  lobes,  ihat  in  the  left  cavity  into 
two.  They  hang  in  the  chest,  attached 
at  their  superior  part  to  th*e  neck,  by 
means  df  the  trachea,  and  are  separated 
By  the  mediastinum.  They  iire  ulso  at- 
tached to  the  heart,  by  means  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels.  The  substance  of  the  lungs 
is  of  four  kinds,  viz,  vesicular,  vascular^ 
bronchial,  and  a  parenchymatous  substance. 
The  vesicular  substance  is  composed  of  the 
air^ells.  The  vascular  invests  those  cells 
like  a  net-work,  'fhe  bronchial  is  through- 
out the  lungs,  having  the  air  cells  at  their 
extremities:  and  the  spongy  substance 
that  connects  the  spaces  between  these 
parts  is  termed  the  parencfu^ma.  The 
lungs  are  covered  with  a  fine  membrane,  a 
reflexion  of  the  pleura,  called  pleura  pul* 
monalis.  The  internal  surface  of  the  air- 
cells  is  covered  with  a  very  fine,  delicate, 
and  sensible  membrane,  which  is  continued 
firom  the  larvnx  through  the  trachea  and 
bronchia.  The  arteries  of  the  lungs  are 
the  pulmonary,  which  circulate  the  blood 
through  the  air-cells  to  undergo  a  certain 
change,  and  the  bronchial  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  aorta,  which  carries  blood  to  the 
lungs  for  their  nourishment.  The  pul- 
monary  veins  retum  the  blood  that  has 
undergone  tlib  change,  by  four  trunks,  into 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  bron- 
chial veins  terminate  in  the  vena  azygos. 
The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the 
eighth  pair  and  great  intercostal.  The  ab- 
sorbents are  of  two  orders ;  the  superficial 
and  deep-seated :  .the  former  are  more  rea- 
dily  detected  than  the  latter.^  The  glands 
of  these  viscera  are  called  bronchial  They 
are  muciparous,  and  situated  about  the 
bronchia.   See  Betpiraticn, 

Jjung'-wrtt  tpoited  See  ^ubnanaria  ma- 
culata. 

LUPIA.  (Frcmi  x^m,  to  mctot)  A  ge* 
nus  of  disease,  including  encvsted  tumours, 
whose  contents  are  veiy  thick,  and  some- 
times solid,  as  meUceriM^  atheroma,  Bteatoma^ 
■nd  ^oi^yffaii. 

biTrtavs,    (JPiom  wm,  gotS,  or  ^Hkti 


so  called  from  its  extveme  bttteiAMS. )  Ita^. 
der  this  term  the  white  lupm  is  directed 
in  some  pharraacopceias.  The  jeed,  the  or- 
dinary food,  of  mankind  in  the  days  of  Ga^* 
len  and  Plinv,  is  now  forgotten.  lu*  fiiri- 
naceous  and  bitter  meal  is  occasionally 
exhibited  to  remove  worms  from  the  intes- 
tines, and  made  into  poultices  to  resolve 
indolent  tumours. 

LvriMus  AiBUS*  The  systemaUc  name  of 
the  white  lupin.    See  Lupinua, 

1.UPULUS.  (From  i<v7n,  dislijEe  ;  so 
named  from  its  bitterness.)  C«nvchuh» 
perennia.  The  hop*  It  is  the  floral  leaf 
or  bractea  of  this  plant,  ttumulus  h^nihu 
of  Linnaeus,  that  is  dried  and  u«ed  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  strong  beer.  Hops  have  a 
bitter  taste,  less  ungratefiil  than  most  of 
the  other  strong  bitters,  accompanied  with 
some  degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  bit- 
ter, and  are  highly  intoxicating.  The  hop- 
flower  also  exnales  a  considerable  quantity 
of  its  narcotic  power  in  drying ;  hence  those 
who  sleep  in  the  hop-houses  are  with  diffi- 
culty roused  from  tneir  slumber.  A  pillar 
stuffed  with  these  flowers  is  said  to  have 
laid  our  present  monarch  to  sleep  when 
otSier  remedies  had  failed. 

LUPUS.  The  wolf,  so  named  from  its 
rapacity.  The  cancer  is  also  so  called,  be- 
cause it  eats  away  the  flesh  like  a  wolf. 

LvsTRAoo.  (From  lu8tro,  to  expiate ;  so- 
called  because  it  was  used  in  the  ancient 
purifications.)  Flat  or  base  vervain. 

Lute.   See  Lutttm, 

LtTTEA  coBLPOBA.    Scc  Corpora  lutea, 

LvTBOLA.  (Pkt>m  bauwit  mud,  because 
it  grows  in  muddy  p1ace»,  or  is  the  colouv 
of  mud.)  Struthium.  Dyei's  weed.  Di-^ 
oscorides  recommends  it  as  useful  in  jaun- 
dice, but  it  is  now  neglected. 

LUTUM.  (From  ku<ros,  soluble.)  C*- 
mentum.  Mud.  Lute.  A  composition  with 
which  chymical  vessels  are  covered,  to- 
preserve  them  firom  the  violence  of  the 
fire,  and  to  close  exactly  their  joinings  to 
each  other,  to  retain  the  substances  which 
they  contain  when  they  are  volatile  and 
reduced  to  vapour. 

LUXATION.  {Luxatura  ;  from  hixo^  to 
put  out  of  joint.)  A  dislocation  of  a  bone 
from  its  proper  cavity. 

Ltghahchb.  (From  xvxoc,  a  wolf,  and 
<»yX*h  ^^  stran^^le.  A  species  of  quincy,  in 
which  the  patient  makes  a  noise  like  the 
howling  of  a  wolf. 

Ltcrahthbopia.  (From  AMM€,a  wolf,  and 
«y6^«Mvc,  a  man.)  A  species  oi  insanity,  in 
which  the  patients  leave  their  houses  ia 
the  night,  and  wander  about  like  wolTes, 
in  unCtequented  places. 

LTCBins,  (From  f^x^*  ^  torch ;  be- 
cause the  ancients  used  its  leaves  rolled 
up  for  torches.)  A  name  of  several  vegeta- 
ble productions. 

liToocTowM.  (From  xcoeo;,  a  wolf,  and 
imfTtt^  to  slay  \  so  called  bcquisc  it  wa& 
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Hie  cttStom  of  hunters  to  teciete  it  in  itw  loinewhtt  plastic.   The  qointity  in  the  hu- 

flesh,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  wolves.^  man  body  appears  to  be  very  great,  as  the 

LYCOPBRDON.    (From   wmc,  a  woll;  system  of  the  Ijrmphatic  Tesseb  forms  no 

and  «r4^«H  to  break  wind;  so  named  be.  small  part  of  it.    Its  constituent   princi- 

cause  It  was  supposed  to  spring  from  the  pies  appear  to  be  gelatinous  albuminous 


dung  of  wolves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Cryptogwma,    Order,  Fun^ 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  puff- 
ball.  CrepUuilupi.  A  round  or  ^  shaped 
fungus,  the  iMcoperdm  bovUta  of  Linnxus, 
when  4esh,  of  a  white  coloilr,  with  a  very 
short,  or  scarcely  any  pedicle,  growing  in 
dry  pasture  grounds;    When  young,  it  is 


water.  The  lymphatic  vessels  absorb  this 
water  from  the  tela  cellulosa  of  the  whole 
bodv,  from  all  the  viscera  and  the  cavities 
of  the  viscera;  and  convey  it  to  the  tho- 
racic doct,  where  i(  is  mixed  with  th^ 
chyle. 

The  use  of  the  lymph  is  to  turn  the  sa« 
perfluous  nutritioav  jelly  from  every  part, 
and  to  mix  it  with  the  chyle  in  the  thora- ' 


sometimes  covered  with  tubercles  ^  the    cic  duct,  there  to  be  further  converted  in- 

— ._fi^    __j  . • ..!.?_     n ?^    to  the  nature  of  the  animal ;  and  lastly,  it 

has  mixed  with  it  the  superfluous  aqueous 
vapour,  which  is  expired  into  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  thorax*  nod  abdomen. 

LYMPHATIC  GLANDS.       '  GUmduU 
bfmphaticit.    See  Conglobate  glandi, 

LYMPHATICS.        Absorbent    vessels. 


outside,  and  is  pulpy  within.  By  i^  it 
becomes  smooth  externally,  and  dries  in- 
ternally, into  a  very  fine,  Ught,  brownish 
dust,  which  is  used  by  the  common  people 
to  stop  hxmonhages. 

Ltcopuidoh  boti8Ta«     The  systematic 
name  of  the  pufT-ball.    See  Lycoperdon. 


Ltcopxrdoh  tuber.      The  systematic    that  cairy  a  transparent  fluid,  or  lymph 


name  of  the  truffle.    See  Truffie. 

Ltcopxbsicitx.  (From  Xmcoc,  a  wolf,  and 
Tn^nmt  a  peach ;  so  called  from  its  excit- 
ing a  violent  degree  of  lust.)  WoIPs 
peach.     Poisonous. 

LY(;OPODlUM.  (From  XMWf,  a  wolf, 
and  wui,  a  foot ;  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Cryptogamia,    Order,  Mutd, 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Mu9' 


They  are  small  and  transparent,  and  origi- 
hate  in  every  part  of  the  body.  With  Uie 
lacteal  vessels  of  the  intestines,  they  form 
what  is  termed  the  abtorbait  tyotem.  Their 
termination  is  in  the  thoracic  duct.  See 
Moorbent  vettelt,  LaeteaU,  and  Thoracic 
duct. 

Lymphatict  of  the  head  and  neck.^^Ab* 
sorbents  are  found  on  the  scalp  and  about 
the  viscera  of  the  neck,  which  unite  into  a 
considerable  branch,  that  Accompanies  the 


CU8  clavatui.    Club    moss.    Wolffs  claw,    jugular  vein.    Absorbents  have  not  been 


This  plant,  Lycopodium  c{avatum  of  Lin- 
/laeus,  affords  a  great  quantity  of  pollen, 
which  is  much  esteemea  in  some  places  to 
sprinkle  on  young  children,  to  prevent,  and 
in  the  curinsr  parts  which  are  fretting.  A 
decoction  of  the  herb  is  said  to  be  a  spe- 
cific in  the  cure  of  the  plica  pblonica. 

Ltcopodiuh  culvatuv.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  club-moss.  See  LycopO' 
iBum. 


'detected  in  the  human  brain  i  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  there  being  such  ves- 
sels :  it  Is  probable  that  they  pass  out  of 
the  cranium  tbroug^h  the  canalis  caroticus 
and  foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  on  each 
side,  and  join  the  above  jugular  branch, 
which  passes  through  some  glands  as  it  pro- 
ceeds into  the  chest  to  the  angle  of  the  sub- 
clavian and  jugular  veins. 
The  absorbents,  from  the  right  side  of 


LtcopoDiux  sxiAGO.  The  systematic  thehead  and  neck,  and  from  the  ri^t  arm, 
name  of  the  upright  club-moss.  See  Mut-  do  not  run  across  the  neck,  to  unite  with 
cut  erectus.  the  great  trunk  of  the  system  ;  they  have  an 

Ltcopsis.    (From  awm«,  a  wolf,  and  o^^f ,    equal  opportunity  of  dropping  their  con- 
an  aspect ;  so  called  firom  its  being  of  the    tenU  into  the  ang[le  betwixt  the_right 
colour  of  a  wolf.)    Echium  iCgyptiacum, 
or  wall  bugloss. 

LYCOPUS.  (From  xmmc,  a  wolf,  and 
TTut,  a  foot;  so  named  from  its  likeness.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  lin- 
naean system.  Class,  Diandria.  Order, 
Moneryma.  Wolf's  claw,  or  water  bore- 
hound.  The  lycopus  europeus  is  astringent. 

Ltoisitos.  (From  au>^«,  to  distort)  A 
dislocation. 

Ltgits.  (From  At/Win,  to  bend;  so 
called  from  its  flexibihty.)  The  agnus 
castus. 

LYMPH.  LynAkO'  The  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  lym[%atic  vessels.  It  has  a 
&tiious  smell,  no  taste,  and  is  of  a  crystal- 


^  _    t  sub- 

clavian and  the 'jugular  vein.  These  ves- 
sels then  uniting,  form  a  trunk,  which  is  lit- 
tle more  than  an  inch,  nay,  sometimes  not 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  length,  but  which 
has  nearly  as  grest  a  diameter  as  the  proper 
trunk  of  the  left  side. 

This  vessel  lies  upon  the  ri^t  subclavian 
vein,  and  receives  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  lymphatic  vessels  ;  not  only  does  it 
receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  right  side 
of  the  head,  thyroid  gland,  neck,  &c.  and 
the  lymphatics  of  the  arm,  but  it  receives 
also  those  from  the  right  side  of  the  thorax 
and  diaphragm,  from  the  lungs  of  this  side^ 
and  from  the  parts  supplied  bjr  the  mam- 

^ ^ ^ msry  artery.    Both  in  this  and  in  the  great 

line  colour.  Tits  specific  gravity  is  greater    trunk  there  are  many  valves, 

than  water;  in  conaiitence^  it  is  thin  and       lymphatiee  rf  the  ^^per  extremitie$,^ 
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The  absorbents  of  the  uppeif  extremities  the  subclavian  and  jiurular  veins.   In  4|l 

trc   dirided  into    superficiiil   and    deep-  course  it  receives :— w«  abanrbent*  of  ^ 

seated.     The  superficial  absotbents  ascend  kidtieyg,  which    are    superiicial  and  deep« 

lander  the  skin  in  every  direction  to  the  seated,  and  unite  a^  they  proceed  toward* 

trrist,    from    whence    a  branch  proceeds  the  thoracic  duct :  and  the  abmtrbaiu  ^tht 

^j^fi  the  poS(terior  surface  of  the  fore-arm  spleen,  which  are  upon  its  peritoneal  coat^ 

to  the  head  of  the  radius,  over  the  internal  and  unite  with  those  of  t|^  pancreas  : — a 

condyle  Of  the  humerus,  up  to  tlie  axilla,  branch  fr  jm  a  plexus  of  vessels    passing 

receiving  several  branches  as  it  proceeds,  alcove   and  below    the    duodenum,    ana 

Another  6roncA  proceeds  from   the  wrist  formed  by  the  absorbents  of  the  «tomac^ 

along  thfe  anterior  part   of  the  fore-arm,  which  come  from  the  lesser  and  greater 

and  forms  a  netfaork,  with  a  branch  coming  curvature,  and  are  united  about  the  pylo- 


over  the  ulna  from  the  posterior  part,  and 
.ascends  on  the  inside  of  the  Immerus  to  the 
glands  of  the  axilla.  The  deep  seiU^id  ab- 
torbentf,  accompany  the  larger  blood-ves- 
sels, and  pass  through  two  glands  about  the 
middle  of  the  humerus,  and  ascend  to  the 
elands  of  the  axdla.  The  superficial  and 
deep-seated  absorbents  .  having  passed 
through  the  axillary  glands,  form  hoo 
trunhe,  which  unite  into  one,  to  be  inserted 
#ith  the  jugular  absorbents  into  the  thorsr 
cic  ducti  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  union 
of  jLhe  subclavian  with  the  jugular  vein. 

Lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremities. — 
These  are  also  superficial  and  deep  seated, 


rus  with  those  of  tlie  pancreas  and  Uveri 
which  converge  fi:om  the  external  surface 
and  internal  parts  towards  the  portae  of 
tbe  liver,  and  also  by  several  branches  from 
the  gall-bladder. 

Use  ofl^mphatics.—The  office  of  these 
vessels  is  to  take  up  substances  ivluch  are 
applied  to  their  mouths  ;  thus  the  vapour 
of  circumscribed  cavities^  and  of  the  cells 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  are  removed  bjr 
the  lymphatics  of  those  parts  i  and  thus 
mercury  and  other  substances  are  taken 
into  the  system  when  rubbed  on  the  skin. 

The  principle  by  which  this  absorption 
takes  place,  is  a  power   inherent  in   the 


These  are  also  superhcial  and  deep  seated,    takes  place,  is  a  power   mhenent  m   tue    - 
The  superficial  ones  lie  between  the  skin    mouths  of  absqrbing  vessels,  a  iris  insiUa^' 


and  muscles.  Those  of  tlie  toes  and  foot 
form  a  branch,  which  ascends  upon  the 
back  of  the  foot,  over  the  tendon  of  the 
cruxus  anxious,  forms  witli  other  branches 
a  plexus  above  the  ancles,  then  proceeds 
along  the  tibia  over  the  knee,  sometimes 
passes  through  a  gibind,  and  proceeds  tip 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  to  the  Subinguinal 


dependent  on  the  high  d^^ree  of  irritability 
of  their  internal  miembrane,  by  whidi  the 
vessels  contract  and  propel  the  fluid  iat* 
wards.  Hence  the  use  of  this  fUnetion  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  viz. 
to  supply  the  blood  with  chyle ;  to  re^ 
move  the  superfiuous  vapour  of  circum- 
scribed cavities,  otherwise  dropsies,  as  hy- 


glands.    The  deep-seated  absorbents  follow    drocephalus,    hydrothorax,    hydrocordis. 


the  course  of  the  arteries,  and  accompany 
the  ffemoral  artery,  in  which  course  they 
pass  through  some  glands  in  tlie  leg  and 
above  the  knee,  and  then  proceed  to  some 
deep-seated  sub'mguinal  glands.    The  ah- 


ascites,  hydrocele,  &c.  would  constantly 
be  taking  place  :  to  femove  the  superflu- 
ous vapour  from  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
membrane  dispersed  throughout  every  part 
the    body,  that    anasarca  may  not    take 


sorbents  from  about  the  external  parts  of  place  :  to  remove  the  hard  and  soft  parts 


the   pubis,  as   the  penis,   perineum,  and 
from  the  external  parts  of^tlie  pelvis^  in 

¥ineral   proceed  to  the  ing^nal  glands, 
he  subinguinal  and  inguinal  glands  send 
forth  several  branches,  which  pass  through 


of  the  body,  and  to  convey  into  the  system 
medicines  which  aie  applied  to  the  surfiu^e 
of  the  body. 

Ltpoma.    See  Upoma, 

LYRA.    (Prom  xo^  a  lyre,  or  musical 


the  abdominal  ring  into  the  cavity  of  the    instrument.)  Psalteriunu    The  triangular 


abdomen, 

\  Lymphatics  ff  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
\n9cera, — ^Tho  absorbent*  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities accompany  the  external  iliac  ar- 
tery, where  they  are  joined  by  many 
branches  from  the  uterus,  urinary  bladder, 
opermaHc  chord,  and  some  branches  accom- 
panying the  internal  iliac  arteir ;  they 
then  ascend  to  the  sacnun,  where  they  form 
a  plexus,  which  proceeds  over  the  psoas 
ttiuscles,  and,  meeting  with  the  lacteus  of 
the  mesentery,  form  the  tlioracic  duct,  or 
trunk  of  the  absorbents,  which  is  t>f  a  ser- 
pentine form,  about  the  size  of  a  crow- 
miill,  and  runs  up   the  dorsal  vertebrae. 


medullary  space  between  the  posterior 
crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  cerebrum,  whidi 
is  marked  with  prominent  medullary  fibres 
that  give  the  appearance  of  a  lyre. 

Ltbus.  (From  ^o,  the  Ivret  so  odkd 
because  its  leares  are  divided  like  the 
str'mgs  of  a  lyre.)  The  dortmcum  Bermant' 
cum,  or  German  leopardVbane. 

Ltbiotia.  (From  mms  to  loosen^  and 
yuuf,  a  member.)   The  rdaxstion  of fonbs. 

LYSIMACHIA.  (From  LyHmadm^ 
who.  first  discoTcred  it)  The  name  of  a 
gemis  of  plants  in  the  linn^ean  systCBL 
Class,  Ptfniofidhia.   Order,  «^£Mi6!g3r»to. 

Ltsimachia  nnacnLAKiA.    The  WfJ^ 


runs  up 
through  the  posterior  opening  of  the  dia^    matic  name  <tfthemotiey-WQtt  See  J 
phmgni,  between  the  aorta  and  vena  azy-    mularia, 
gos,  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of      hTBixkcBik    nnnnuu*       The    bobi 
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iool^  aid  flowers  of  this  pUnt,  l^Omm 
MoHemia  of  Iiiin»us»  possess  s  Qonsidon- 
fcle  dqpve  of  aslringency»  snd  sre  used 
mediciittllf  in  tJie  cure  of  disirhoeAs  and 
dysenteries,  fluor  albus,  snd  haemoptysis. 

Ltssojsctits.  (From  amvm,  canine 
madness,  and  ^MMt^is,  to  bite.)  One  who 
as  mad  in  conscience  of  having  been  bit- 
ten by  a  mad  aiiiroaL 

LYTURUM.     (From  A»^ev,  blood;  so 
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eslkd  from  its  resemblsnce  m  ookmv  snd 
SaHcaria^  from  taHx,  a  willow ;  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  ^ 
willow.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  pUnta 
in  the  Linnxao  system.  CUss,  Dtkandria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

Lrraaux  salicaIua.  The  systematic 
name  of  tlie  com -non  or  purplie  wiUoW'» 
herb*    See  Ifftimachia  purpurea. 


-%  ^/^  '^^.^/^'f/m 


J^»  iTais  letter  has  two  significations : 
when  herbs,  flowers,  ohips,  or  suph-like 
substances,  are  ordered  in  a  prescription^ 
and  M.  follows  them,  it  signifies  mamfndw, 
a  handftil ;  and  when  snj^  quantity  of  other 
ingredients  is  directed,  it  is  a  contraction 
of  miiee/  thus,  m.  f.  mitt,  signifies  mix 
and  make  a  mixture. 

Macaitdoh.  (Indian.)  A  tree  grow- 
ing in  Malabar,  whose  fruit  is  roasted  and 
eaten  as  a  cure  for  dysenteries  and  relief 
in.  cholera  morbus,  sna  other  complaints. 
Macapatu.  Sarsaparilla. 
Macaxocotufbia.  The  name  of  a  tree 
in  the  West  Indies,  whose  fruit  is  sweet 
and  laxative.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of 
this  tree  cures  the  itch,  and  the  powder 
thereof  heals  ulcers. 

Macedonian  partUg,  See  Petrtt^num 
Afacedotdcum, 

MACBDoaisicx  SE1CXV.  The  seeds  of  the 
Smymium  olusatrum,  said  to  possess  bitter- 
ish, aromatic,  and  carminative  virtues. 

Mackb.  (Prom  nuua,  Heb.^  Grecian 
macer,  or  mace.  The  root^wnich  is  im- 
ported from  Barbary  by  thia  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  simarouba,  and  is  said  to 
be  antidysenteric. 

MACERATION.  (From  nyurertf,  to  sofl- 
en  by  water.)  In  a  pharmaceutical  sense, 
tliis  term  implies  an  mfusion  either  with  or 
without  heat,  wherein  the  ingredients  are 
intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dissolved,  in 
order  to  extract  their  virtues. 

ACacxboha.  The  Smymium  ohisatrum 
or  herb  Alexander. 

MaobjBbia.  Ilie  persicaria*  or  peach* 
kernels. 

MACMMaiom,  MadutrU,  The  ampu- 
tatii^-knife. 

JtfACUAON.  The  proper  name  of  an 
imtient  physician,  aaia  to  be  one  of  the 
eons  of  ilsculaptus ;  whence  some  aiitfaort 
lUkve  fancied  to  d^ify  their  own  inventiona 
with  hit  naa^  at  particiilarly  a  collyrin^^ 
described  by  Scribonhis,  intitkd,  .i!Mi{e;|Wat 
MachaonU  /  afid  hmce,  also,  medicine  in 
general  la  by  toiiw  calkkl  ^«  JfocAtfMiJA. 


MACflTirAMiirrnff  AAisTioiris.  A  riU* 
chine  for  reducing  dislocation. 

MACBuruLs.    A  word   sometimes  used    ' 
by  physical  writers  to  express   those  Ut^e 
compositions,  which    are   parts  of  stone. 
It  is  a  sort  of  rocky  marie. 
Macia.    The  anagallis. 
MACIE8.    A  wastinjf  of  the  body.     See 
Atr9phy  and  Tabei, 

MACIS.  Mace.  The  middle  baHc  of  the 
nutmeg.  A  thick,  tourh,  reticuUted  unc- 
tuous membrane,  of  a  lively,  reddish,  yel- 
tow  colour,  approaching  to  that  of  saffron, 
which  envelopes  the  shell  of  the  nutmeg. 
See  Mix  motchata.  The  mace,  when  fresh, 
is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  acquires  its 
yelfow  hue  in  drying.  It  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  upon  hurdles  fixed  above  one  another, 
and  then,  it  is  said,  sprinkled  with  sea- 
water,  to  prevent  its  crumbling  in  carry- 
ing. It  has  a  pleasant  aronoatic  smell,  and 
a  warm,  bitterish,  moderately  pungent 
taste.  It  is  in  common  use  as  a  grateful 
spice,  and  appears  to  be  in  ittf  general  qua- 
bties  nearly  similar  to  the  nutmeg.  The 
principal  difference  consists  in  the  mace 
being  much  warmer,  more  bitter,  less 
unctuous,  and  sitting  easier  on  weak  ato^ 
machs. 

Mace  possesses  qualities  similar  to  thos^ 
of  nutme^^  but  is  less  astringent,  and  its 
oil  is  supposed  to  be  more  volatile  and 
acrid. 
Mackb.  The  macer. 
MAcaonrrsocspHALVs.  (Prom  /Mu^ofh 
long,  ^vnr,  nature,  and  ««^«a»,  the  head.) 
One  who  has  a  head  unnaturally  long  and 
large.  This  word,  according  to  Turton^ 
b  «ily  used  by  Ambrose  Parey. 

Macbopitbb.  (From  /mx^,  long,  and 
«mir,  p^per>)    See  Piper  ionium, 

MAcnorBBA.    (From  mummc,  long,  and 
'  mm,  to  breathe.)    A  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, where  the  inspirations  are  at  long  in* 
tenrals. 

MACULA.  *  A  spot  A  permanent  dig. 
colouratkm  of  lome  portion  of,  the  skiBL 
otoi  with  a  change  or  itt  testure,  botnot 
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connaftted  with  any  disorder  of  the  doti* 
•tstution. 
Macvlm  albs.    White  specks  on  the 

eye. 

Macula  hbpaticjl  Hepatic,  or  liTer- 
colnured  spots  on  the  skin. 

Macitub  latjb.  Shing^,  or  erj-sipc- 
las. 

Maculjb  oculobuk.  Cataracts;  white 
specks  on  the  eye. 

Macula  pestilbvtbs.  Petechial,  or 
purple  spots. 

Macula  yeitebsjb.  The  venereal  erup- 
tion. 

Macula  tolatka.  Any  transitory 
eruption. 

Mad-applm.  The  oblong  egg-shaped 
fruit  of  the  Solamim  melongena  of  Linnxus. 
They  arc  often  boiled,  in  their  native 
places,  in  soups  and  sauces,  the  same  as 
the  love-apple ;  are  accounted  very  nutpi- 
tive,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
C)taries  of  Venus. 

MADAROSIS.  (From  ftt/bc,  bald,  with- 
out  hair.)     A  delect  or  loss  of  eye-brows, 


Maabbs  AtfsBincALis.  Affenioal  mig-. 
net*  It  is  a  composition  of  equal  parts  «f 
antimony,  sulphur,  and  arsenio,  mixed  and 
melted  together,  so  as  to  become  a  glassy 
body. 

Maobxs  xpilbpsia.  The  native  cinnB- 
bar. 

MAGNESIA.  1.  The  ancient  chymists 
gave  this  name  to  such  substances  as  they 
conceived  to  have  the  power  of  attractinG^ 
any  principle  from  the  air.  Thus  an  earth 
which,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  in- 
creased in  weight,  ami  yielded  vitriol,  they 
called  magtieria  vUmlaia  .•  and  later  chy- 
mists observing,  in  their  process,  that  a 
nitrous  acid  was  separated,  and  an  earth 
Icfl  behind,  supposing  it  had  attracted  the 
acid,  called  it  magnetia  nt/n,  which,  from 
its  colour,  soon  obtained  the  name  of  mof- 
nena  alba. 

2.  An  earth  not  found  pure  in  nattire, 
but  obtained  by  art  fron^  some  of  its 
combinations.  It  gives  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  the  siibstances  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.     The  stones  which  contain 


or  eye-lashes,  causing  a  disagreeable  defbr-    magnesia  in  a  considerable  quantity  have 
mity,  and  painful  sensation  of  the  eyes  in    generally  a  smooth  and  unctuous  feel,  a 

greenish  cast,  a  fibrous  or  striated  textiure, 
and  a  silky  lustre.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  tuc,  steatite,  Berpentine,  chl^ritep 
atbertoi,  actynoiite.  Jade,  or  nephritic  ftone, 
baikalite,  boradie,  &c  It  is  like^vise 
fbimd  neutralized  with  various  acid>.  It 
has  been  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  seve- 
ral sea-plants. 

Prt>^/es.— Pure  magnesia  does  not 
form  with  water  an  adhesive  ductile 
mass.  It  is  in  the  fbrm  of  a  very  white 
Bfx^ngy  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  per- 
fectly tasteless.  It  is  very  sli^tly  soluble 
in  water.  It  absorbs  carbooic  acid  gra- 
dually from  the  atmosphere,    ft  changes 


a  strong  light. 

Madder.     See  Rubia, 

Madness,  See  Melancholia,  Intania,  and 
Miania, 

Madness,  Canine.    See  Hydrophobia, 

Madob.  Moisture.  A  sweating.  See 
Ephidrosio, 

Maodalbob.  (Fiom  futfcm,  to  knead.) 
A  nutts  of  plaster,  or  other  composition, 
reduced  to  a  cylindrical  form. 

Magbllahicabus  cobtbx.  The  fFh' 
tetanus  cortex,  nearly  allied  in  iu  proper- 
ties to  canella  alba. 

%f  AoiBTXRT.  (From  magister,  a  mas- 
ter.}    The  ancient  chymists  used  this  word 


to  signify  a  peculiar  and  secret  method  of  veiy  delicate   blue  vegetable   colours   to 

preparing  any  medicine,  as  it  were,  by  a  {Teen.    Its  attraction  to  the  acids  is  weaker 

masterly  process.     A  subtle  preparation,  than  those  of  the  alkalies.    Its  salts  are 

as  a  precipitate  or  solution  by  menstruum,  partiallv    decomposed   hy    ammonia,  one 

Maoistballa.    (From  magister,  a  mas-  part  of^  the  magnesia  being  precipitated, 

ter.)    Applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  and  the  other  forming  a  triple  compound, 

such  medicines  as  are  extemporaneotis,  or  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.3.    It  is  in- 

in  common  use.  fusible  even  by  the  most  intense  heat ;  but 

Magistbabtia.       (From    matfistro,    to  when  mixed  with  some  of  the  other  earths 

rule;    so  called. h^  way  of  emmence,  as  it  becomes  fusible.    It  combines  with  sul- 

exceeding  all  others  in  virtue.)    See  /ii^.  phur.    It  does  not  unite  to  phosphorus  or 


ratoria. 

MA63CA.     (From 
gtther)      Ecpies 


fjuu^th  to  blend  to- 
A  thick  ointment. 


carbon.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  alkalies  in 
the  humid  way.  When  heated  strongly,  it 
becomes  phosphorescent.    With  the  dense 


The  feces  of  an  ointment  after  the  thinner  acids  it   becomes  ignited.    With  all  the 

parts  are  strained  off.    A  conflation.  acids  it  forms  sidts  of  a  bitter  taste,  mostly 

MAGNES.     (From  Magnet,  its  inven-  very  soluble, 

tor.)    The  magnet,  or  load-itune.   A  mud-  Method  qf  obtaining     Magnesia.     The 

dy  iron  ore,  in  which  the  iron  is  modified  in  usual  method  of  procuring  magnesia  is»  to 

Boch  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  passage  to  a  precipitate  it  fitnn  sulphate  of  magneua  by 

fluid  called  the  magnetic  fluid.    The  mag-  means  of  an  alkali. 

net  exhibits  certain  phenomena;  it  is  known  To  dfect  this,  dissolve  any  quantity  of 

bv  ito  property  of  attracting  steel  filings,  sulphate  of  magneshi  in  a  lai^  qinmtity  of 

•no  IS  found  in   Auveivne,  in  Biscay,  in  distilled  water,  and  add  to  it  graaually  a  so* 

Bpam,  m  Sweden,  and  Siberia.  lution  of  perftetly  pure  carbooate  of  pot- 
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lMb»  ortod»«  tin  no  more  pfecipiUta  eo- 
Mies.  Then  collect  the  ptecipiUte  on  a 
eloth,  and  boil  it  repeatedly  in  a  lar|^ 
quantity  of  distilled  watcv»  till  this  fluid 
passes  perfectly  tasteless.  It  is  then  to  be 
dried,  and  exposed  in  a  crucible  to  a  red 
keat,  till  a  sample  of  it,  when  cold,  does 
not  occasion  theleast  efienresoence  with 
acids.    . 

In^this  process,  a  double  decomposition 
tak^  place,  the  Sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulr 
pUkte  of  magnesia  combines  with  the  al- 
kili, and fonns  sulphate  of  potash;  and 
the  carbonic  acid  ot  the  alkali  joins  to  the 
disengaged  magnesia,  and  fonns  carbonate 
of  magnesia;  the  latter  is  precipitated» 
and  the  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  so- 
kition.  On  exposing  the  carbonate  of 
( magnesia  to  heat,  the  acid  is  expelled,  and 
the  magnesia  is  left  behind  in  a  pure  state. 
'The  ma^esia  of  the  present  London  Phar- 
macopcsia  was  formerly  called  «ME^en«ta 
calcmata  /  utta  /  fmra.  It  is  directed  to 
be  made  thus  :<— "  Take  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  four  ounces ;  bum  it  in  a  very 
strong  fire,  for  two  hours,  or  until  acetic 
acid  being  dropped  in  extricates  no  bub- 
bles of  gas."  It  h  given  as  an  absorbent 
antacid,  and  eccoprotic,  in  cardialgia, 
spAsms,  conTulsions,  and  tormina  of  the 
llowels  ofinfants;  pyrosis,  flatulencies,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  primx  viae ;  obstipa- 
tion, leiicorrboea,  rickets,  scrofula,  crusta 
lactea,  and  podagra.  The  dose  is  from  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Ma»hs8Ia  calcisata.    See  Magnema, 

Ma»hbsxa  opALiirA.  In  making  the 
hepar  antimonii,  some  add,  to  the  antimony 
and  nitre,  decrepitated  sal-ammoniac,  and 
thus  make  the  opalin.  It  is  a  weaker  eme- 
tic than  the  liver  of  antimony. 

Maomssia  vrmioLATA.  See  Sulpfuu  mag* 


Masitssia.  usta.  See  Mlagneaia, 
MAGNESliE  CABfiONAS.  The  Lon- 
don Ck)lleffe  direct  h  to  be  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Take  of  the '  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
subcarbonate  of  magnesia,  of  each  a  pound  ; 
water,  three  gaUons.  Dissolve  the  subcarbo- 
nate of  potash  in  three  pints  of  water,  and 
strain.  iMssolve  also  the  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia, separately,  in  five  pints  of  the  water, 
and  strain  ; .  then  add  the  rest  of  the  water 
to  the  rest  of  the  solution,  apply  heat,  and 
vlien  it  boils  pour  in  the  former  solution, 
stirring  them  well  together;  next,  strain 
through  a  linen  cloth;  lastly,  wash  the 
powder  repeatedly  with  boiling  water,  and 
dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper,  m  a  heat  of 
200^  It  is  in  form  or  very  fine  powder, 
considerably  resembling  flour  in  its  appear- 
ance and  fbel ;  it  has  n^  sensible  taste  on 
tbe  tongiie ;  it  gives  a  faint  greenish  colour 
to  the  tincture  of  violets,  and  converts 
tumsole^  to*  Mue»     It  is  employed  medi« 


^oalhr  as  an  absorbent,  aiiftacid«  and  purga^ 
tive,  in  doses  fhmi  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms.    See  Carbemat  magnetis. 

MAGNISLE  SULPHAS.  8m  Sulfiha$ 
magnenx. 

Maobbt.    See  Magnet. 

MAGNETISM.  The  property  which 
iron  possesses  of  attracting  or  repelling 
other  iron  according  to  circumstances. 

MAGNETISM,  ANIMAL.  A  sympathy 
lately  supposed,  by  some  persons,  to  exist 
between  the  magnet  and  tne  human  body ; 
by  means  of  which  the  former  became 
capable  of  curing  many  diseases  in  an  un« 
known  way,  somewhat  resembling  the  per- 
fiHmanoesof  the  old  magicians.  Animal 
magnetinn  is  now  entirely  exploded. 

Maohox  dki  dowm.  So  Dr.  Mead  calls 
the  Peruvian  bark, 

MAGNUM  OS.  The  third  bone  of 
the  lower  row  of^  bones  of  the  carpus, 
reckoning  fi!om  the  thumb  towards  the 
little  finger. 

Maovus  xobbus.  The  great  disease* 
So  Hippocrates  calls  the  epilepsy. 

Maotbaris.  The  root  of  the  herb  las- 
serwort. 

Mab  AGOBi.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  the  wood  of  which  bears  this  name, 
and  is  so  well  known,  is  the  Swietema  nuAo* 
goni  of  Linnaeus.  Its  bark,  when  dried,  has 
an  adstriogent  bitter  taste,  similar  to  that  of 
Peruvian  bark,  but  stronger,  for  which  it 
appears  it  mav  be  substitued  in  the  cure  of 
fevers,  and  other  diseases. 

Mabajlbb.    a  species  of /Viottit. 

Mahmovdt.     ScamnMnium. 

Maidenhair,    See  Adianthum. 

Maidbbhaib,  Cakaba.  Adianthum  Ca- 
nadenae.  This  is  the  Adianthum  pedatum 
of  Linnxus.  It  is  in  common  use  in  France, 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  common  adi- 
anthum is  in  this  coimtry,  and  appears  to 
be  far  superior  to  it. 

Maidenhair,  SngHt/u    See  Adianthum^ 

Maibbbbaib-tbsb.  Ginkgo.  Ginan  Itno, 
In  China  and  Japan,  where  this  tree  grows, 
the  fhiit  acquires  the  size  of  a  ^smfifV 
plumb,  and  contains  a  kernel  resembling 
that  of  our  apricot.  These  kernels  always 
make  part  of  the  desert  at  all  public  feasts 
and  entertainments.  They  are  said  to  pro- 
mote digestion,  and  to  cleanse  the  stonuich 
and  bowels. 

MAjAHTBxinnc.     See  JJUum  cotuvalHim. 

Maii^abscei.  a  species  of  ihamnuB 
growing  in  Malabar.  A  deeotion  of  its 
root  b  recommended  against  the  gout ;  and 
a  decoction  of  its  leaves  against  the  jaun* 
dice. 

Mail-ciou.      a    BCalabar    tree,  from 
whose  bruised  leaves  and  bark  is  prepared 
an  apozem  against  the  after  pams  of  womea . 
in  childbed,  and  for  promoting  the  lochia. 

MAii>cunj-KATOu.    This  is  laiger.than 
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MAJORANA.  (QiMd  mente  Mtde/h^ 
not,  bccoiae  it  flowers  m  May.)  Sweet 
nuijoram.  Origanum  mojorana  ot  LiniMr* 
UMi^/olut  voatU  a^riMfo,  §piet*  iuhrohmdu 
fmpaetu  pwAetcent  bu9,  Thia  plant  baa 
been  long  cultivated  in  our  gardena,  and  b 
in  firequent  uae  fbr  cuUnary  purpoaea.  The 
leavea  and  tops  bare  a  pleasant  amell»  and 
a  moderately  warm,  aromatic,  bitteriali 
tftste.  They  yield  their  virtues  to  aqueous 
and  spirituous  liquors,  by  infuaiou,  and  to 
water  in  distiUation,  affbtdii^  a  oonsider^ 
able  quantity  of  eMentkl  oil.  Tbenedieiaal 
qualities  of  the  plant  are  aimHar  to  those  of 
the  wild  plant  (see  Origmmmi)  but  betag 
much  more  fragrant,  it  is  tho^ht  to  be 
more  cephalic,  and  better  a^ptod  to 
thoae  compliUBta  known  by  the  namt  of 
nerrouat  and  may  therefore  be  employed 
with  the  aame  intenliona  as  lavender.  It 
waa  directed  in  the  fmivU  at^nmtaimiuft 
by  both  phamaoopaiaa,  with  a  view  to 
the  ameable  odoor  which  it  diffhaea  to  the 
aaarabacca,  rather  than  to  ita  errhine 
power,  which  ia  very  inconsiderable;  but 
ta  now  wholly  omitted  in  the  Pharm.  UnkL 
In  its  recent  state,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
succeastUlly  applied  to  schirrous  tomoun 
ofthebreaat 

Majo&ajta  armiACA.      See  Morum  tj/ri" 

Mala.  (From  mahs^  an  apple;  to 
called  from  its  roundness.)  A  prominent 
part  of  the  cheek. 

M  A.  LA  AssTMiA.    Thc  citron . 

Mali  xraioncA.  A  species  of  IJoh 
penUtm. 

Mala  AfrxAirnA.  See  •^unmHum  Ait- 
paUrue. 

Mala  cotokia.    The  quince. 

Mala  nraAHA  hioba.  l^e  fruit  of  the 
black  fruited  night<«bade.    See  Mtlmgena. 

Malasab  flux.  Thia  fruit,  which  is 
the  produce  of  the  Eu^^n  Jambot,  sraeUs, 
when  ripe,  like  roses.  On  the  coast  of 
Blalaibar,  where  the  trees  grow  plenti- 
fitUy,  these  plums  are  in  great  esteem. 
They  are  not  only  eaten  fresh  off  the  trees, 
but  are  presenred  in  sugar,  in  order  to 
have  them  eatable  all  the  year.  Of  the 
flowers,  A  conseire  is  prepared,  which  is 
used  medicinally*  as  a  mild  adstringent. 

Malabathbi  OLKvif.  Oil  of  cassia 
lignea. 

MALASATnuv.  {M0txaCtB^ :  from 
Malabar,  in  In<fia,  whence  it  was  brought, 
and  bttre,  a  leaf,  Ind.)  The  leaf  of  the 
tree  whose  baik  is  call^  cassia.  See  Caf 
9ia  Sgnea* 

Malabatbihvk.  (From  uitXMM^^ 
maUbathrom.)  Ointment  of  malabathrum. 
It  Is  compounded  of  myrrh,  spikenard, 
roaUbrnthnim,  and  many  other  aromatic  In- 
gredienu. 

Maiaeabeam.    B^  Jnacardum  menutie. 


Malaga  mamx.  ThfttootnTIlM  Mitta. 
riA  iJexipharmaca. 

Malacbk.  (Ftom  fusuiaKb  -  toft  i  ao 
called  from  ^aoCtneaapf  its  kaf )    Th« 

mattow.      

MALACHTTB.  (From  /mm^«,  the 
malk>W{  from  its  vesemblanee  inocjioiirto 
tbemiHow.)  A  species  of  oepper  ore Jbun^ 
ia  Siberia. 

Malacia.  (Prom  futf^xm^^nentMOM 
nah.)  Pica,  or  depraved  t4>petite,  when 
such  things  am  coveted  as  «e  not  propei 
fcrlbod.  *^^^ 

MALACO6TB01L  (From  ^miajomc^  soft, 
and  •mr,  a  bene.)  MoiUet  Mv«Mn»  or 
aoftness  of  the  bones, 

MApvncA.  (FTfm  fiajmyvi,  to  soften.) 
Broolhent  medidnea. 

MALiE  OS.  (From  mah$t^  so  called 
frwn  ita  roondneaa.)  The  cheek-bone. 
See  Ji^o/lf  ##. 

MALAonrirrA.  Mabxjrvetia^  Grains  of 
Paradwe. 

BiALioMA.  (From  futxa^ra^  to  soften.) 
Afo«.  It  is  synonymous  with  CatapUuma, 
from  the  frequency  of  malting  cataphum 
to  aoften  ;  but  formerly  mak^^mar  were 
made  of  many  other  higre<£ents. 
MALAMimia.  A  species  of  ^per. 
MALARUM  0S8A.  The  cheek-bones. 
SeeJkjvApM. 

MALATS,      Sahs  f>rmed  by  the  union 
ef  the  malic  acid,  or  acid  of  apples,  with 
diflerent  bases;  thus  maiat  0/ copper,  maim 
rfiead,hc: 
Mali.    The  armpit. 
Makjem.   Sec  Fifcc. 
Mate  orchit.    See  Satyrioru 
Male  ipeedweS.     Sec  Veremca. 
MAUC  ACID.    AddumnuOUwn.    Tbh 
acid    is  obtained  by  saturating  the  juice 
of  apples  with  alkaU,  and  pouring  in  the 
acetous  solution  of  lead,  until  it   occa- 
sions  no  more  precipitate.     The  precipi- 
tate  b  then  to  be  edulcorated,   and  sul- 
phuric add  poured  on  it,  until  the  liquor 
haa  acquired  a  fresh  acid  taste,   without 
any  mixture  of  sweetness.    The  whole  is 
then  to  be  filtered,  to  separate  tlie  sulphate 
of  lead.    The  filtered  liquor  is  the  malic 
acid,  which  is  very  pure,  remains  always  m 
a  fluid  state,  and  cannot  be  rendered  con- 
crete. The  tmion  of  this  acid  with  different 
baa  a  constitutes  what  are  called  malats. 
MALIGNANT.      MaSgnm.      A    term 
which  may  be  applied  to  anv  disease,  whose 
svmptoms  are  so  aggrarated  as  to  threaten 
destruction  of  the  patient.    It  is  fineqoentljr 
used' to  aignify  a  danmous  epidemic. 
MaHgnam  fiver.     See  TVMvf  putriAu 
MaHgaam  tore  tkrsat.     See  C^nanche 
maSgna.  • 

Malis.  a  disease  of  the  skin,  produced 
by  an  insectlodpng  underneath.  It  ia  my 
common  in  Prrsia,  where  the  disease  is 
produced  by  the  worm  called  Gordku  tne* 
dtmnm^  of  JhxtcuneuHe  perticuf  s  inAine- 
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rica»  bf  tile  Pukxf  and  it  is  KHnttimct 
produced  in  Europe  by  ihe  PetUadus, 

MallaM'Tbdhaul  The  name  of  a  tree 
in  Malabar,  the  root,  bark,  leaves,  aiid 
Ihiit  of  which  are  esteemed,  as  a  hpecdic» 
in  the  epilep«v> 

MALLEABILITY.  (MulleabiHtiu ;  (torn 
maUau^^sL  hanmer.)  The  property  which 
several  metals  possess  of  being  extended 
under  the  hanmer  into*  thin  plates,  with* 
out  cracking.  The  thin  leaves  of  silver 
and  gold  are  the  best  examples  of  mallea- 
bility. 

Mauxaxotbb.  Pavette,  Pavate*  Eryti- 
pela*  curatjU  arbir.  A  shrub  winch  grows 
in  MaUbar.  The  leaves,  boiled  in  palm 
oil,  c*ire  the  impetigo ;,  the  root,  powdered, 
jmd  mixed  with  ginger,  is  diuretic. 

Mallsi  ASTERioR.  See  Laxatw  tym- 
pofd. 

Mallei  xxtermits.  See  Laxator  tym" 
fHim. 

Mallki  iifriHNrs.  See  Tenaor  tynu 
pant , 

MALLEOLUS.  (Dim.  of  tnalieut,  a 
mallet;  so  called  from  its  8ii|>po!ied  re- 
sembhince  to  a  mallet.)  The  ankle,  dis- 
tinguished into  external  and  internal,  or 
malieohu  ext^nniM  and  inttrnm. 

MALLEUS.  {Quati  moUeits ,  from 
molUo,  to  soften ;  so  called  from  its  like- 
ness to  a  little  hammer )  A  bone  of  the 
internal  ear  is  so  termed.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  a  head,  neck,  and  manubri- 
um. The  head  is  round,  and  encrusted 
with  a  ihin  cartilage,  and  annexed  to  an- 
other  bone  of  the  ear,  the  incus,  by  gingly- 
mus.  Its  mck  is  narrow,  and  situated  be- 
tween the  head  and  manubrium,  or  handle  ; 
from  wliich  a  long  slender  process  arises, 
adheres  to  a  furrow  in  the  auditory  canal, 
and  is  continued  as  6ir  as  tlie  6ssure  in  the 
articular  cavity  of  the  'temporal  bone. 
The '  fnanubrium  is  terminated  by  an  en- 
larged extremity,  and  connected  to  the 
membrana  tympani  by  a  short  conoid  pro- 
cess. 

McUlorwt  common.    Sea  Afaha, 

McUltm,  round-leaved.  See  Maha  rotuu' 
difoUa. 

JUaUaw^  vervain.     See  Maha  alcea. 

MALoeaAHATUM.  (From  malwn^  an  apple, 
and  granum,  a  grain ;  so  named  from  its 
grain-like  seeds.)    The  pomegranate. 

Malpuioia  glabba.  (So  named  in  ho- 
nour of  Malphigius.)  The  systematic 
name  of  a  tree  which  affords  au  esculent 
cherry. 

NLlltha.  (From  fAOLXM-am,  to  soften.) 
MaUhacodet.  A  medicine  softened  and 
tempered  with  wax. 

Malthactica  (From  ^caAdcuu^M,  to 
soften.)    Emollient  noedictnes. 

MALTHitoxuM.    Common  salt. 

MALUM.  1.  A  disease.  %  An  apple. 
3.  In  a  strict  sense,  it  is  the  disease  called 


Procidentia  ocuH  /  it  is  when  the  eyes  ex* 
eetrd  ihe  ImhukIs  of  the  eye- lids, 

Maluk  H0BT1TVI1  A  disease  that  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  pustule,  whtch 
soon  fbmis  a  dry,  brown,  hard,  atid  broad 
crust.  It  is  seldom  attended  N^ith  paii^ 
and  remains  fixed  for  a  long  time  i>efor« 
it  can  be  detacheci  It  is  mostly  obttirved 
on  the  tibia  and  os  coccygis,  and  sometimes 
thehtce. 

MALVA.  {Maha,  ^uaH  mohm/  from 
molHf,  sof^t  named  from  the  aofiiest  %i 
its  leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genusi  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Afo- 
nadelphia^    Order,  Pulyamiria, 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon mallow.  Malva  vulgmia  Muiva  tyi' 
vetiris  of  Lin  acus : — caule  ereao  herbnceo^ 
Jotxie  tefitemiobaii*  aivti*,  petbtncu/ia  pelio'  , 
Usque pilotii  Thik  inUigciuAis  plant  lias  a 
strf>ng  aifi'.iit}  t^  tde  althaea,  both  in  a  bo- 
tanical and  a  roedicul  respect.  See  Mthtea. 
]rhc  leaves  and  flowers  are  principally  u&ed 
in  fbmentations,  cataplasms,  and  emollient 
enemas.  The  internal  use  of  the  leaves 
seems  to  be  wholly  superceded  by  the  r»> 
dix  althes. 

Malta  alcea.  The  vervain  mallow. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  used  medi- 
cinally in  some  countnes. 

IMLalta  ARBOREji.  The  mftllow-tree. 
This  heautitiil  tree  is  the  akea  rosacea  of 
Lmnxus.  The  flowers  are  said  to  p'SSi-ss 
adstnngent  and  mucila|rinous  virtues.  They 
are  *»  Idom  used"  medtciiially. 

Malva  ROTuirniFnLiA.  Round- leaved 
mallow.  The  whole  herb  and  root  possess 
similar  virtues  to,  and  may  be  iiubfitituted 
for,  the  common  mallow.    See  Mahfo. 

Malta  stltsstbis.  The  systematio 
name  of  the  common  mallow.  See  Mat* 
va. 

Malta  tebbibiacxa.  ^Icea.  *Alce0 
vulgaris  major.  Vervain  mallow.  Thii 
]dant  is  distinguished  from  the  common 
mallow,  by  its  leaves  being  jagged,  or  cut 
in  about  the  edges.  It  agrees  in  virtues 
with  the  other  mallows,  but  it  is  least 
mucilaginou**  of  any. ' 

MALTATisctTs.  (From  maboa^  the  mal- 
low, and  viscusi  glue  ;  so  named  from  its 
Tiscidity.)  The  marsh-mallow.  See  Al' 
thma  ofidnaUs, 

Malta  tulgaris.    See  Maha. 

MALVERN  WATER.  The  Tillage  of 
Great  MalTem  has,  for  many  years,  been 
celebrated  for  a  spring  of  remarkable  pu- 
rity, which  has  acquired  the  name  of  the 
holy  well,  from  the  reputed  sanctity  of 
its  waters,  and  the  real  and  extensive  be- 
nefit long  derive  d  in  Tarioiis  cases  from  its 
use- 

The  holy-well  water,  when  first  drawn, 

appears  quite  clear  and  pellucid,  and  does 

not  become  sensibly  turbid  on  standing. 

It  possessei  somewhat    of  an  agreeable 

3  O 
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pungency  to  the  taste ;  but  this  is  not  con- 
siderable. In  other  respects  it  does  not 
differ  in  taste  from  pure  .good  water. 

The  contents  of  Malvern  holy-wcU  are  :— 
•ome  carbonic  acid^  which  i«,  in  an  uncom- 
bined  state,  capable  of  acting  upon  iron, 
and  of  £^ving  a  little  taste  to  the  water ; 
but  the  exact  quantity  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained  .*— a  very  small  |x>rtbn  of 
earth,  eitlier  lime  or  magnetiia,  united  with 
the  carbonic  and  marine  acids ;— perhaps  a 
little  neutral  alkaline  salt,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  water : — for  we  may  add,  that, 
the  carbonic  acid  perhaps  excepted,  the 
foreign  matter  is  less  than  that  of  any 
spring-water  which  we  use.  No  iron,  or 
metal  of  any  kind,  is  found  in  it,  though 
there  are  cbalybeates  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  singular,  that,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  purity,  this  water  is  said  not  to 
keep  well,  and  soon  acquires  a  foetid  smelly 
by  standing  in  open  vessel.5. 

Malvern  water,  like  many  others,,  was  at 
first  only  employed  as  an  external  applica- 
tion ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  still  its  prmcigal 
use,  though  it  is  extended,  with  some  ad- 
vantage, to  a  few  internal  diseases.  It 
has  been  found  highly  efficacious  in  pain- 
ful  and  deep  ulceration^,  the  consequence 
of  a  scropUuloiis  habit  of  body,  and  which 
are  always  attended  witli  much  local  irri- 
tation, and  often  general  fever.  Applied  to 
the  sore,  it  moderates  tho  profuseness  of  the 
discharge,  corrects  the  fetor,  which  so  pe- 
culiarly marks  a  caries  of  the  bone,  pro- 
moles  the  granulating  process,  and  a  salu- 
tary exfoliation  of  the  carious  part ;  and  by 
a  long  perseverance  in  this  course,  very 
dangerous  and  obstinate  cases  have  at  last 
been  cured*  Inflammation  of  the  eye, 
especially  the  ophtlialmia,  which  is  so 
troublesome  in  scroplnilous  habits,  often 
yields  to  this  simple  application,  and  we 
find  that,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  per- 
sons afflicted  with  sore  eyes  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  Malvern  holy-well. 
Another  order  of  external  diseases,  for 
which  this  water  is  fifreatly  celebrated,  is 
cutaneous  eruptions ;  even  those  obstinate 
cases  of  dry  desquamations,  that  frequently 
follow  a  sudden  application  of  cold  in  irri- 
table habits,  are  often  cured  ^y  tliis  reme- 
dy. Where  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  it  re- 
markably relieves  the  intolerable  itching 
of  herpetic  disorders,  and  renders  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  more  cool  and  perspira- 
ble. It  appears,  however,  from  a  nice 
observation  of  Dr.  Wall,  that  tins  method 
of  treatment  is  not  so  successful  m  the  cu- 
taneous eruptions  of  very  lax  leucophlegra- 
atic  habits,  where  the  extremities  are 
cold  and  the  circulation  languid ;  but  that 
it  succeeds  best  where  there  is  unusual  ir- 
ritation of  the  skin,  and  where  it  is  apt  to 
break  in  painful  fissures,  that  ooze  out  a 
vatery  acrid  lymph.    On  the  first  applica- 


tion of  this  water  to  an  ixi&$anttd  mxxbce^ 
it  will  often  for  a  time  increase  the  paii» 
and  irritation,  but  these  effects  go  off  in  a 
few  days. 

The  great  benefit  arising  from  uain^ 
Malvern  waters,  aa  an  external  remedy,  in 
diseases  of  the  akin,  and  surfiice  of'^the 
body,  have  led  to  its  employment  in  some 
internal  disorders,  and  often  with  consi* 
derable  advantage.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are,  painful  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  attended  with  the  dis- 
charge of  bloody,  purulent,  or  foetid  urine ; 
the  hectic  fever,  produced  by  scropbalous 
ulceration  of  tlie  lungs,  or  very  extensive 
and  irritatin&p  sores  on  the  surface  of  the 
body;  and  also  fistulas  of  lonr  standing, 
that  have  been  neglected,  and  have  be- 
come constant  and  troublesome  sores* 

The  Malvern  water  is  in  general  a  per- 
fectly safe  application,  and  may  be  used 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  both  as  an  ex- 
ternal dressing  for  sores  and«as  a  common 
drink. 

The  internal  use  of  Malvern  waters  is 
sometimes  attended  at  first  with  a  slight 
nausea,  and,  not  unfrequently,  for  the  mat 
day  or  two,  it  occasions  some  degree  of 
drowsiness,  vertigo,  or  slight  pain  of  the 
head,  which  comes  on  a  few  mmutea  after 
drinking  it.  These  symptoms  go  off  spon- 
taneously, after  a  few  days,  or  may  readily 
be  removed  by  a  mild  purgative.  The 
effecls  of  thb  water  on  the  bowels  are  nol^ 
at  all  constant;  frequently  it  purges  briitk- 
ly  for  a  few  days,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  body  to  be  rendered  costive  by  its 
use,  especially,  as  Dr.  WaU  observes,  with 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  malt  liquors. 
In  all  cases  it  decidedly  increases  the  flow 
of  urine,  and  the  general  health  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  diiration  of  a  course  of  Mal- 
vern waters  must  vary  veiy  considerably^ 
on  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  dis- 
ease for  which  this  spring  is  resorted  to. 

Max  EI.  The  mammoe,  momin,  or  tod- 
dy tree.  This  tree  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  tiie  West  Indies,  but  (hose  on  the 
Island  of  Hispaniola  are  the  best  From 
incisions  made  in  the  branches,  a  copious 
dischai^e  of  pellucid  liquor  is  obtained, 
which  is  called  momin,  or  toddy  wine; 
it  must  be  drank  very  sparingly,  because 
of  its  very  diuretic  quality.  It  is  esteemed 
as  an  effectual  preservative  from  the  stone, 
as  also  a  solvent  of  it  when  generated. 
There  are  two  species. 

Mamills.  (Dim.  mamma,  the  breast.) 
The  breasts  of  men  are  so  termed.  It  is 
likewise  applied  sometimes  to  the  nip- 
ple. 

Mamiba.  It  is  said,  by  Paulus  .Sgine- 
ta,  to  be  the.  root  of  a  plant  which  is  of  a 
detergent  quality.  Some  think  it  is  the 
root  of  the  doronicum  ;  but  what  it  really 
is  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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MAHBfA.    See  Breoit. 

MWIMART  ARTBRHCS.  Aierut  mam-^ 
ViUhrei,  The  intemal  mainmaiy  artm  is 
a  branch  of  the  subcUviah,  and  gives  on  the 
mediaitinaU  thynnil,  and  pericardiac  arte- 
ries.  The  external  nttmnHuy  is  a  branch  of 
the  axillary  artery. 

MAMMARY  VEINS.  Veiut  mammUares. 
These  vessels  accompany  the  arteries,  and 
evacuate  their  blood  into  the  subclavian 
vein. 

MS.W1IBA  Amiktcaita.  The  systematic 
name  of-the  tree  on  which  tiie  mammee 
fruit  g^Tows.    See  Mammee. 

Mavhbs.  a  debciaus  fruit,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Mammea  Americana  of  Lin* 
WKUs.  They  hsve  a  very  {vnteful  flstvour 
when  ripe,  and  are  much  cultivated  in 
Jamaica,  where  'they  are  generally  sold  in 
the  markets  for  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the 
island. 

MAN.  Homo.  Man  is  compounded  of 
softds,  fluids,  a  vital  principle,  and,  what 
distingfuishes  him  from  every  other  animal, 
a  soul. 

1.  The  solids  sre  divided  into  bard  and 
tof%,  which  analysis  demonstrates  to  be 
formed  of  earthy  particles,  connected  to- 
gether by  an  intermediate  gluten.  The 
hard  parts  are  the  bones  sikI  cartilages. 
The  soft  paru>  muscles,  nerves,  the  vis- 
cera, and  every  other  part  except  the  fluids. 
See  Banes,  CartUagee,  Uf  amenity  Muude; 
Arterie;  Veitu,  J^erves,  Lymphatict,  Vit' 
cera,  %x. 

IL  The  fli|ids  are  very  various.  See  Fluide. 

Anatomy  demonstrates  the  structure  of 
the  various  parts  of  which  the  human 
bodv  consists.  Chymistry  has,  of  late, 
maoe  great  progtess  towards  ascertaining 
its  principles  and  elements,  whicli  are  as 
fbUows : 

The  ooiaHtuetH  principles  of  man  are,  1. 
The  'water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  the  humours,  and  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  other  principles.  3.  The  animal  gat, 
which  consists  of  carbonated  hydrogen, 
and  is  fpund,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  in 
all  the  other  fluids.  3.  The  inflammable 
gas,  emitted  from  the  large  intestines,  in 
fiatu.  4.  The  animal  gluten,  which  con- 
sists of  carbon  and  azote,  and  forms  the 
fibres  of  the  solid  parts ;  the  caseous  por- 
tion of  the  milk ;  and.  the  cnior  of  the 
blood.  5.  The  aHmmen,  present  in  the  se- 
rum of  the  blood.  6.  The  lelhf,  found  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood;  lymph  of  tlie 
Ivmphatic  vessels,  and  -other  fluids ;  and 
the  interstices  of  all  the  fibres.  7.  The 
enter,  which  is  the  Animal  gluten  impreg- 
nated with  oxydated  iron.  8.  The  mneus, 
which  lubricates  the  primx  viz ;  the  aerial 
surfaces  of  the  lungs ;  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, -and  the  urinary  passages.  9.  7^ 
animal  oH,  which  fills  the  cells  of  the  adi- 
pose membrane.    10.  The  resin,  fbund  in 
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the  bile.  11  The  cebadc  acid,  which  i» 
present  in  animal  oiL  12.  The  phosphoric 
add,  which  enters  into  the  oompoiution  of 
the  animal  earth  of  the  bones,  and  the 
phosphorated  salu  of  the  urine.  13.  The 
lactic  add,  in  the  sug^  of  the  serum  of  the 
milk.  14.  The  sugar,  latent  iixx  the  serum 
of  the  milk.  15.  The  animal  earth,  which 
is  a  phosphorated  calx,  and  not  only  forms 
the  greatest  part  of  the  bones,  but  also  is 
found  in  the  fibres  of  the  soft  parts,  snd  in 
all  the  fluids.  16.  Phosphorated  volatile 
alkali, '  and  17.  Phosphorated  soda,  both  of 
which  are  detected  in  the  urine. .  18.  CuH- 
nary  salt,  obtained  from  the  urine,  gastric 
juice,  semen,  sod  other  humours. 

The  elementary  prineipks  of  our  body, 
hitherto  known>  are,  1.  Aiot,  an  element 
which,  combined  with    hydrogen,  consti- 
tutes vobtile  alkali;  with  the  matter  of 
htsX,  azotic  air ;  with  carbon,  the  gluten  of 
animal  fibres.    Axot  is  the  primary  element 
of  the  animal  body,  for  it  may   be   ex- 
tracted from  almost  eveiy  part  of  the  ani- 
mal, by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid,  this  hav« 
>n?  A  greater  affinity  with  the  elements 
thsn  the  azot  itself.    The  mucus^  J^lly» 
membranes,  tendons,  Jigaments,  snd  car- 
tiUges,  aflTord  it  in  a  less  degree  by  meant 
of  the  nitrous  acid.    The  lymph,  serum  of 
the  blood,  the  water  of  hydropic  patients, 
the    liquor  amnii,   and  cheese    give  out 
more.   The  greatest  quantity  of  azot  is  ob- 
tained fix)m  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the 
blood,   and  from  muscle.    The   flesh   of 
young  animals  contains  less  than  that  of 
old ;  and  it  is  in  greater  quantity  in  sarco> 
phitgous,  than  in  the  flesh  of  phytophagous 
animals  and  fish.    It  is  not  probiS>le  that 
the  azot  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid  of  nitre ;  for,  af^er  havine  per- 
formed the  separation,  it  is  capable  of  satu- 
rating the  same  quantitv  of  alxaU  as  before* 
2.  The  matter  of  heat,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  both  solids  and  fluids,  and 
which,  in  a  separate  form,  constitutes  the 
animal  heat.    3.  The  matter  of  Hght,  which 
in  its  free  state  produces  vision,  and,  when 
compounded,  enters  as  an  element  into  the 
composition  of  oil  and  all  other  inflaihma- 
ble  parts.  The  eyes  of  animals,  wluch  shine 
in  the  night  time,  owe  this  (froperty  to  the 
matter  of  light.     4.  The  electric  matter, 
which  enters  into  all  bodies,  and  affords 
the  phenomena  of  animal  electricitv.    5. 
Ojcygen,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
matter  of  heat,  constitutes  vital  air ;  with 
hydrogen,    forms  water;    with   acescent 
fa«ses,  the  acid  salts  of  our  fluids.    6.  Hy- 
drogen,  which,   combined    with    oxygen, 
forms  water ;  with  azot,  volatile  alkali  ; 
with  the  matter  of  heat,  inflammable  air, 
which  is  emitt^  from  tlie  large  intestines  ; 
and  with  carbon,  animal  gas ;  and  lastly, 
combmed  with  carbon  and  the  sebacic  acid, 
constitutes  the  oil  of  the  Mpose  mem- 
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bnme.  7.  Carbcn^  whichf  in  .cmnbinftiioQ 
Wiih  hydrogen  artd,  the  sebacic  acid,  con- 
•titute:)  the  oil  of  the  adipose  membnine ; 
with  hydrogen  alone,  animal  gaz ;  wiih  azot, 
animal  gluten.  8.  Sulphur^  which,  combin- 
ed with  in^ammabte  Ar,  constituiea  the 
hepatic  air  that  exhales  from  muscular 
fibreis  hair,  incubated  eggs,  animal  gluten, 
ftna,  according  to  Lavoisier,  human  excre- 
ment 9.  Pf^phorui,  which,  with  oxygen, 
Ibrms  the  phvisphoric  acid ;  und,  with  in- 
Aamm  bie  air.  phosphoric  air.  The  lucid 
«weat  of  some  men,  the  phosphorescence, 
or  light,  given  ou»  by  the  putrefying  bodies 
of  sortie  animals,  and  the  phofph<irus  ob- 
tained fh>in  cheese  and  human  bones,  suf- 
ficiently shew  that  phosphorus  consiitutes 
an  element  of  our  body.  10.  Soda,  or  the 
fixed  niinerMl  alkali  11.  Potash^  or  the 
fixed  vegetible  alkali.  Euch  of  these  is 
ibund  ill  tifcVf  ral  of  the  fluids  of  the  human 
bod) .  12.  ^n  earthy  demeni.  Of  the  earths, 
no  kind  is  so  fivquently  detected  as  the 
cakareouM,  which  i»  found  in  the  bones  and 
otfier  parts.  13- A  metallic  element.  Of  so 
great  a  nutnber  of  metals,  iron  and  manga- 
nese alone  are  found  in  an  organized  bod^'» 
whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Iron  is  m 
greater  quantity  in  the  flesh  than  in  the 
Donei ;  but  in  the  greatest  proportion  in 
the  cnior  or  red  part  of  the  l^luod.  1 4.  Ah 
odarouijnindpie,  perceptible  in  all  the  ani> 
mal  fluids;  but  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  the 
human  ur.ne  and  excrements.  15  T^  ner- 
VOU9  JluLdy  or  principle  contained  in  the 
nerve  <y  and  which  appears  to  be  an  element 
ffuj  ^eiim«,  distinct  from  all  known  fluids, 
and  not  10  be  collected  by  arti 

III  The  vital  prindpfe.  In  all  solid  and 
fluid  parts  of  a  living  body,  there  exists  an 
element,  with  properties  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  constitutes  life ;  hence  it  is  justly 
called  vitnL  This  principle  induces  a  mode 
of  union  in  the  other  elements,  widely  dif. 
feringfrora  that  which  ari.ses  from  the  com- 
mon  laws  ofchemiral  affinity.  By  the  aid  of 
this  princjple,  nature  produces  the  animal 
fluids,  as  bh)od,  bile,  semen,  and  the  rest, 
which  can  never  be  produced  by  the  art  of 
rhymistry.  But  if,  in  consfxjuence  of  death, 
the  laws  of  vital  atli-action,  or  hfiinity, 
cease  to  operate,  then  the  element**,  re- 
covering their  former  pFoperties,  become 
jufai'i  obedient  to  the  common  laws  of 
chymical  affinity,  and  enter  into  new  com- 
binations, from  which,  new  principles,  op 
the  production  of  putrefaction,  are  pro. 
duced.  Thus  the  hydrogen,  combining  it- 
self with  the  azot,  forms  volatile  alkali  ; 
and  the  carbonated  hydrogen,  with  the 
azot,  putrid  atr,  into  which  the  whole  body 
is  converted.  It  also  appears  from  hence, 
why  organized  bodies  alone,  namely,  ani- 
n>al  and  vet  eta  le,  are  subject  to  putri- 
dity, to  whch  inorganic  or  mineral  sub- 
s^ance^are  ii||  no  degree  liable,  the  latter 


not  bein^  compounded  aooordin^  to  the 
l;tw8  of  vital  affinity,  but  only  according  to 
those  ol  chymical  affinity.  For  the  tatis. 
cence,  or  re*oluiion  of  the  pyrites,  or  fi»- 
rum  sulphuratum,  in  the  atmospheric  air,  it 
not  putretiiction,  but  only  the  oxygen,  fiir- 
nished  by  the  air,  combining  with  the  aul- 
phut,  and  forming  sulphuric  acid. 

Fire,  as  well  as  putridity,  separates  the 
constituent  principles  of  animal  bodies  into 
their  elements ;  but  these,  by  a  peculiar 
law,  under  the  notion  of  fire,  again  oomUae 
in  a  diflerent  manner,  and  forr*  |:^eculiar 
constituent  principles,  called  tlie  products 
of  fire.  Thus' the  hydrogen,  combining  with 
azot,  is  changed  into  volatile  alkali ;  bat 
with  a  large  proportion  of  carbon,  it  Ibrma 
emp>reumatic  oil.  From  what  has  hitherto 
been  said,  it  will  also  appear,  that  the  imn 
constituent  principles  of  the  animal  body 
cannot  be  detected,  either  by  putrefaction 
or  the  action  of  fire  ;  for  by  theae  means 
we  only  discover  the  elements  of  thosa 
principles.'  Thus,  whenever  volatile  alkali 
is  found  to  be  generated,  azot  and  hydro- 
gen may  be  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
sent in  the  natural  state  of  the  animal  sub* 
stance ;  and  when  empyreumatic  oil  is  ob- 
tained, it  may  be  concluded  it  is  furnished 
by  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  animal 
part. 

Mavaca.  a  Brazil  shrub,  whose  root  is 
powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic 

MA.NCOROX.  According  to  Orihasius^  a 
kind  of  sugar,  which  is  fi>und  in  a  sort  of 
canew 

MAircuRAiTA.    The  oi^anuift  vulgare. 

MANDIBULA.  (From  mand^  to  chew.) 
The  lower  jaw.    See  Maxilla  inferior. 

Mahdbaooba.  (From  fuuu^^  a  den, 
and  tf>«^«,  to  collect ;  because  it  g^wa 
about  caves  and  dens  of  beasts ;  or  from 
the  German  man  dro^en,  bearing  man.) 
Mandrake.  Atropa  mandrayora  of  Linnac^ 
us.  The  boiled  root  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  poultice,  to  discuss  indolent  tu- 
mours. 

Maxi>baoorite8.  (From  /utfy^«iy«^  the 
mandrake.^  Wine,  in  which  the  roots  oif  the 
male  mandrake  are  infused. 

Mandrake.    See  Mandraffora. 

Marducator.  (From  fManc/uco«  to  chew.) 
The  muscles  which  perform  the  action  o!f 
chewing. 

Manga.  (Indian.)  The  mango-tree. 

MANGANESE.  This  metallic  substance 
seems,  after  iron,  to  be  the  most  fre- 
(juently  diffused  ix»etal  through  the  earth ; 
its  ores  are  ver>'  common.  As  a  peculiar 
metal,  it  was  first  noticed  by  Gahn  and 
Scheele,  in  tlie  years  1774  and  1777.  It  is 
aAyfaya  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxyd,  vary- 
ing in  the  degree  of  oxvdation.  La  Fey- 
rouse  affirmed  that  he  had  found  manga- 
nese in  a  metallic  state;  but  there  waa 
probably  some  mistake  in  his  obserration 
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They  uw-  dialing  Uied  inia  grey  Myd  f^ 
r^nganete^  black  oxifd  ofnumgane^^  reddUh 
vhite  oxifd  qf  monganete^  arid  carbonaH  ^ 
mwtganete.  A.a  tiie^e  combiuations  hare 
jui  &«rthy  texuire  ;  they  are  very  ponder- 
ous;  they  occur  boih. amorphous  and  crys- 
tallized ;  ,  and  generally  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  iron.  Their  colour  is  bUck» 
blackish  brown,  or  grey,  sekiom  white. 
They  sud  the  fingers  like  soot.  They  are 
somMimes  crystallized  m  prisms,  tetrahe- 
dral,  ibornbouiil,  or  »triateo« 

Properties. '^iHUng-dntHi  is  Of  a  whitish 
ftcy  cuiour.  Ii»  fracture  is  granulated, 
irregular,  and  uneven,  it.  is  ol  a  metal- 
lic oriliiancy,  whi^h  it,  however,  soon 
loses  in  Uie  air.  Ita  specific  g^vity  is 
about  6.850.  It  is  vei^  hard,  and  ex- 
tremely brittle.  Ii  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
fractrjry  metJs,  »nd  nnost  difficult  to  fuse, 
K<|ii'u'ing  at  le^si  163*^  ot  Wedgwood's  py- 
rometer. Its  oiydability  is  so  rapid,  that 
exposure  to  the  air  is  »unicient  to  reodeV  it 
*red,  orown,  bUck,  and  friable,  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  it  can,  ihereiore,  only  be  kept 
under  waier,  oil,  or  ardent  spirit  It  is 
the  roost  combustible  of  all  the  roetals.  It 
decomposes  ^ater,  by  heat  very  rapidly, 
as  i  ell  as  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic 
oxyds.  It  de^oipnses  sulphuric  acid,  ft 
is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  fusible  with 
earths,  and  colours- them  brown,  violet,  or 
red,  according  to  its  state  of  oxidation.  It 
discolours  glasses  tinged  bv  iron.  ,  It  does 
not  appear  to  unite  with  sulphur.  It  oom« 
bines  with  phosphorus.  It  unites  with 
sold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  renders  th^m 
brittle.  It  imites  to  arsenic  in  close  vessels, 
but  does  not  enter  into  union  with  mercu- 
ry. It  forms  three  differently  coloured 
oxyd^y  combining  with  different  portions 
ofox^^ 

Method  of  obtaining  Mwiganete.'^Thh 
metal  is  obtained  by  mixmg  the  bluok  oxyd, 
fintfly  powdered,  with  pitch;  making  it  into 
a  ball,  and  putting  this  into  a  crucible,  with 
powdered  chaKoal,  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  aides,  and  one^fourth  of  an 
inch  deep  at  the  bottom.  The  empty 
space  IS  then  to  be  filled  with  powdered 
charcoal ;  a  cover  is  to  be  luted  on ;  and 
the  crucible  exposed,  for  an  hour,  to  the 
strongest  heat  that  can  be  raised.  Or, 
digest  tlie  bUck  oxyd  of  manganese  re- 
peatedly, with  the  addition  of  one-sixteenth 
of  sugar,  in  nitric  acid  ;  dilute  the  mixture 
with  three  times  iU  bulk  of  water ;  filter 
it,  and  decompose  it  by  ibe  addition  of  pot- 
asli ;  collect  the  precipitate,  form  it  into  a 
paste  With  oil,  and  put  it  into  a  cnicible, 
well  lined  with  charcoal.  Expose  the 
crucible  for  at  least  two  hours  to  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  forge, 

Manganese  may  also  be  obtained  in  the 
foihiwing  manner: 

Prepare  a  saturated  soiutioB  of  sulphate 


ofmaagtaese,  hrmm  it  to  a  boiling  beat« 
and  add  to  it,  gradually,  a  solution  of 
tar\rtte  of  potash,  until  no  further  preci- 
piute  ensues  ;  then  filter  the  solution*  and 
wash  the  precipitate  in  water,  and  when 
dry  make  it  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

'  In  thii  process,  the  sulphuric  acid  unites 
to  the  potash,  and  forms  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, and  the  tartareous  acid  joins  to  the 
manganese,  and  forms  a  tartnte  of  man- 
t^ese,  which  is  decomposable  by  heat. 

Mahokl  Wvbsbu  The  root  of  scarcity* 
A  plant  of  great  importance,  as  a  substitute 
for  bread  in  periods  of  famine.  It  has 
not,  however,  succeeded  so  well  in  this 
country  as  in  Germany.  It  is  properly  a 
species  of  beet. 

Mahoifxba  IhdicI.  The  s}'stematic 
name  of  the  mang^-tree.    See  Manga. 

Mahoo.  The  fruit  of  the  Mangifera 
Indica  c>f  Linnaeus,  which  is  cultivated  all 
over.  Asia.  Wh^n  ripe,  they  are  juicy,  of  • 
good  flavour,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  perfume 
the  ur  to  a  considerable  disunce.  They 
are  eaten  either  raw  or  preserved  with 
sugar.  Their  taste  is  so  lusciotis,  that  they 
soon  pall  the  appetite.  The  unripe  fruits 
are  pickled  in  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut 
that  has  stood  until  sour,  with  salt,  cap- 
Sicum,  and  garlic/  From  the  exprensed 
juice  is  prepared  a  wine  ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  kernel  can  be  reduced  to  an 
excellent  floiu*  for  the  making  of  bread. 
Mavoostaha.  See  Mar^i^teen. 
Mahoostebv.  a  fruit  about  the  size 
of  an  orange,  which  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance on  Uie  tree  called  Gardnia  Mangoo' 
mna  by  Linnexus,  inUava  xnd  the  Molucca 
islandn.  AcQ)rding  to  the  conctirring  tes- 
timonies of  all  travellers,  it  b  tlie  most  ex- 
quisitely flavoured,  and  the  most  salubri- 
ous of  all  fruits,  it  being  such  a  delicious 
mixture  of  the  Urt  and  sweet.  The  flesh 
is  juicy,  white,  almost  transparent,  and  of 
a  more  delicate  and  ag^reeable  flavour  th«i 
tlie  richest  grape.  It  is  eaten  in  almost 
every  disorder,  and  the  dried  bark  is  used 
medicinally  in  dysenteries  and  tenesmus, 
and  a  strong  decoction  of  it  is  much  es- 
teemed as  %  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore 
throats. 

Mangotteenbark.  See  Mangotteen. 
MANIA.  j[From  fHufOfxau,  to  rage.) 
Raving  or  furious  madness.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  neurosea,  and  order 
vetanU  of  CuHen.  The  definition  of  ma- 
nia is  delirium,  unaccompanied  with  fever ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  altogether  correct, 
as  a  delirium  may  prci'ail  witliout  any  fre- 
quency of  pul«e,  or  fever;  as  happens 
sometimes  with  women  in  the  hysteric  dis- 
ease.  In  mania,  the  mind  b  not  perfect- 
ly master  of  all  its  fiinctions;  it  receives 
impressions  from  the  senses,  which  are  very 
dmerent  from  those  produced  In  health  ; 
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the  jad^ment  and  tnemoij  are  both  lost, 
and  the  nritability  of  thr  body  is  inuch  di- 
minisbed,  being  incapable,  iti«  supposed, 
0t  resMsting  the  usual  niorbid effects  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  watchine,  and  being  likewise 
less  susceptible  of  outer  diseases  than  be* 
fore. 

Mania  may  be  said  to  be  a  false  percep- 
tion of  thbgs,  marked  by  an  incobe-* 
rence,  or  raving,  and  in  a  resistance  of  the 
pasMons  to  the  oMnmand  of  the  will,  ac; 
companied,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  vio- 
lence of  action,  and  furious  resentment  at 
restra'mt. 

There  are  two  species  of  madness,  viz. 
the  melancholie  and  furious. 

Madness  is  occasioned  by  affections  of 
the  mind,  such  as  anxiety,  grief,  love, 
religion,  terror,  or  enthusiasm ;  the  fre- 
quent and  uncurbed  indulgence  in  any 
passion,  or  emotion,  and  by  abstruse  stu- 
dy.  It  short,  it  may  be  produced  by  any 
thing  that  affects  tlie  mmd  so  forcibly  as  to 
take  off  its  attention  from  all  other  affairs. 
Violent  exercise,  frequent  intoxication,  a 
sedentary  life,  the  suppression  of  periodical 
and  ocsasional  discharges  and  secretions, 
excessive  evacuations,  and  paral)'tic  sei- 
zures, are  likewise  enumerated  as  remote 
causes.  Certain  diseases  of  the  febrile 
kind  have  been  found  to  o*  casion  madness, 
where  their  action  has  been  very  violent. 
In  some  cases  it  proceeds  from  an  heredi- 
tary predisposition.  Tvo  constitutions 
are  particularly  the  victims,  of  madness  ; 
the  sanguine  and  melancholic  ;  by  the  di^ 
ference  of  which  its  appearance  is  some- 
what modi6ed.  Each  species  of  mania  is 
accompanied  with  particular  symptoms. 
Thos^  which  attend  on  the  melancnolic  are, 
sadness,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  its  at- 
tendants. Those  which  accompany  an  at- 
tack of  furious  madness  are,  severe  pains 
in  tlie  head,  redness  of  the  face,  noise  in 
the  evrs,  wildness  of  the  eountenance,  roll- 
ing and  glistening  of  the  eyes,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  loud  roaring,  violent  exertion  of 
strength,  absurd,  incoherent  discourse,  un- 
acccountable  malice  to  certain  persons, 
pariicularlv  to  the  nearest  relatives  and 
friends,  a  dislike  to  such  places  and  scenes 
as  formerly  afforded  particular  pleasure,  a 
diminution  of  the  irritability  of  the  body, 
with  respect  to  the  morbid  efrects  of  cold, 
hunger  and  watching,  together  with  a  full, 
quicK  puUe. 

Mania  comes  on  at  different  periods  of 
life  ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it 
makes  its  attack  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age.  Females  appear  to  be  more 
subject  to  mania  than    males. 

Dissections  of  maniacal  cases,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas observes,  most  generally  shew  an  ef- 
fusion of  water  into  the  cavities  of  the 
brain  ;  but,  in  some  cases,  we  are  able  to 
discover  evident  mariu  of  previous   iri- 


flamm&tton,  tuch  as  thickening  and  opacHf 
of  the  tunica  arachnoides  and  pia  mater. 
In  a  fiew  instances,  a  pretematursl  hardneaa 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

From  Dr.  Greding's  observations,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  skulls  of  ibe  greater  number 
of  such  persons  are  commonly  very  thick. 
Some  he  found  of  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  thickness  ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
greater  number  of  insane  people  die  of 
atrophy  and  hydrothorax. 

Mavhot.    The  ^atrophe  auuiihot. 

Mavipitlui.  (Quodmanum,  impleat,  be- 
cause It  fills  the  hand.)    A  handful. 

MjuriAprMEaax.  A  common  tree  in  the 
the  West  Indies,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
distilled,  and  the  water  used  against  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes. 

MANNA.  <From  mono,  a  pft,  Syr.  it 
being  the  food  given  by  God  to  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness ;  or  from  fndW* 
what  is  it  ^  an  exclamation  occasioned  by, 
their  Wonder  at  its  appearance.)  Manna 
calabrma,  Rom  caiairiiiui,  AeromelL  AiU' 
9ar,  Dn/Mfneii,  That  species  which  is  of 
of  a  rosy  colour,  is  called  ftu^.  Mttaetittm. 
fi*om  the  supposition  that  it  descended 
from  heaven.  The  condensedjuiceof  the 
flowering  ash,  or,  Fraxinut  ffrmu  :~-foOiii 
QWUo^hngit  terrutU  petMatit^  Jlorihui 
eorroQoHM,  Hort  Kew,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  particular- 
ly Sicily  and  Calabria.  Many  other  trees 
and  shrubs  have  likewise  t>een  observed  to 
emit  a  sweet  juice,  which  concretes  upon 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  mav  be  considered 
of  the  manna  kind,  especially  the  Fraxinm 
rotundifoUa  and  exeeliior.  In  Sicily,  these 
three  specie^  of  fraxinus  are  regfularly  culti- 
vated fbr  the  purpose  of  procuring  manna, 
and  with  this  view  are  planted  on  the  de- 
clivity fcof  a  hill  with  an  eastern  aspect. 
After  ten  years  growth,  the  trees  first  begin 
to  yield  the  manna,  but  thev  require  to 
be  much  older,  before  they  afford  it  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  Although  the  man- 
na exudes  spontaneousljr  upon  the  trees* 
vet,  in  order  to  obtain  it  more  copiously, 
mcisions  are  made  throo^  the  bark,  by 
means  of  a  sharp  crooked  mstrument ;  and 
tlie  season  thought  to  be  most  favourable 
for  instituting  Uiis  process  is  a  little  be- 
fore the  dog-days  commence,  when  the 
weather  is  dry  anid  serene.  Manna  is  ge- 
nerally distinguished  into  different  kinos, 
viz.  the  manna  in  tear,  the  canulated  and 
flaky  manna,  and  the  common  brown  or 
fat  inanna.  All  these  varieties  seem  ra- 
ther to  depend  upon  their  respective  puri- 
ty, and  the  circumstance  in  which  they 
are  obtamedfrom  the  plant,  than  upon  any 
essential  difference  of  the  drug.  Tlie  best 
manna  is  in  oblong  pieces,  or  flakes,  mo- 
derately .  dry,  frialue,  very  light,  of  a 
whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  some 
degree  transparent :  the  inferior  kinds  aie 
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«teHat«  unctqua,  and  brown.  Ifanna,  is 
well  known  as  a  gentle  purgative,  so  mild 
in  its  operation,  that  it  may  be  given  with 
safety  to  children  and  pregnant  women* 
to  the  delicacy  of  whose  frames  and  situa- 
tion it  is  particularly  adapted.  It  is  es* 
teemed  a  good  and  pleasant  auxiliary  to  the 
purgative  neutral  salts.  It  sheathes  acri- 
mony,  and  is  useiiil  in  coughs,  disorders  of 
the  breast,  and  such  as  are  attended  with 
fever  and  inflammation,  as  in  pleuritis, 
&c.  Its  is  particularly  efficacious  in  bilious 
complain  >s,  and  helps  the  discharge  o^mi- 
neral  waters,  when  they  are  not  of  tliem- 
selves  sufficiently  active.  It  is  apt  to  cre- 
ate flatulencies  and  g^pes;  both  which 
are  prevented  by  a  small  addition  of  some 
warm  carminitive.  It  purges  in  doses  of 
from  §j  to  gjj  ;  but  its  pureative  quality  is 
much  increased,  and  its  flatulent  effects 
prevented,  by  a  small  addition  of  cassia. 
Tiie  doae  for  children  is  from  one  scruple 
to  threes    It  is  best  dissolved  in  whey. 

Mahna  BnioAirriACA.  A  species  of 
manna  brought  firom  Brianconob  in  Dau- 
phiny. 

MuTHA  Calabrika.  ^    Cala]!>rian  manna. 

Mahha  cAiTULATA.  Flaky  mamma,  or 
manna  concreted  on  straw,  or  chips. 

Mah NA  SEcvKDA.  An  inferior  or  second 
sort  of  numna. 

Manva  thubis.  a  coars^  powder  of 
oUbaimm. 

Mahkifsra  abbor.  (From  snanna,  and 
yer#,  to  bear.)      The  fraxinus  omus. 

MARsomnrs.  (From  mando,  to  chew.) 
The  masseter  muscle. 

Maktilx.      The  name  of  a  banda{^. 

Manvs  dxi.  a  name  of  a  resolvent 
plaster,  which  is  described  by  Lemery. 
Also  for  opium. 

Jl€apple»      See  Saecharnm  canedtmse, 

Mahanda.  a  species  of  mvrtle,  grow- 
ing in  tlic  island  of  Zeylon,  a  Jecoction  of 
the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  excellent 
against  the  venei^eal  disease. 

MAKANTA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plraits  in  the  Linnaean  8>-8tem.  Class, 
Mbtiandria.       Order,  Monogyma, 

"2.   The  name  of  the  Indian  arrow-root 

There  are  three  species  of  Maranta, 
the  .^mdinaceOf  Galanga,  and  Cometa, 
all  of  them  herbaceous,  perennial  exotics 
of  the  Mies.kept  here  inhot-houses  for 
curiosity  ;  tliey  have  thick,  knotty,  creep- 
ing  roots,  crowned  with  loiij^,  brriad,  aran- 
dinkceous  leaves,  ending^  in  points,  and  up. 
right  stalks  half  a  yard  high,  terminated,  by 
bunches  of  monopetalous,  rinj^ent,  five- 
parted  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots  in  spring,  and  planting 
tliem  in  pots  of  .ight  rich  earth,  and  then 
plunging  them  in  ihe  barkbed.  The  root 
of  the  MoTQMa  Galanq'tj,  commonly  called 
arrow-root,  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  ex- 
tract  the  virus  communicated  by   their 


poisoned  arrows,  from  whence  it  has  ob- 
Uuned  its  name.  It  is  cultivated  in  gais 
dens  and.  provision-f^ounds  in  the  West 
Indies »  and  the  starch  is  obtained  fit>m  it 
by  the  following  process :  The  roots,  when 
a  year  old,  are  dug  up,  well  wa^ed  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  beaten  in  a  iMtjgc  deep  wood* 
en  mortar  to  a  piilp ;  this  is  tbrfAvn  into 
a  krge  tub  of  dean  water :  the  whole  is 
then  well  stirred,  andr  the  fibrous  part 
wrdbg  out  by  the  hands,  and  thrown  away. 
The  milky  uquor  being  passed  through  a 
hair  sieve,  or  coarse  doth,  is  suffered  to 
settle,  and  the  dear  water  drained  ofi*. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  ressei  is  a  white  mass^ 
which  IS  again  nixed  with  clean  water, 
and  drained :  lastly,  the  mass  is  dried  on 
sheets  in  the  sun^  and  is  pure  starch. 

Arrow-root  contains,  in  small  bulk,  a 
greater  proportion  of  nourishment  than 
any  other  yet  known.  The  powder^  boiled 
in  water,  forms  a  very  pleasant  transpa- 
rent jelly,  very  superior  to  that  of  sago  or 
tapioca ;  and  is  much  recommended  as  a  nu- 
tritious diet  for  children  and  invalids.  The 
jelly  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 
to  a  desert  spoonful  of  powder,  add  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste ; 
then^pour  on  half  a  pint  of  boiling  wat^r  i 
stir  it  briskly,  and  boil  it  a  few  muiutes^ 
when  it  will  become  a  clear  smooth  jelly; 
a  little  sugar  and  sherry  wine  may  be  added 
for  debilitated  patients ;  but  for  infants,  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  caraway-^eeds, 
or  cinnamon,  is  preferable,  wine  beuig 
very  liable  to  become  acescent  in  tbe-^to- 
machs  of  infants,  and  thus  disiigree  with 
the  bowels.  Fresh  milk,  ei  her  alone  or 
diluted  witli  water,  may  be  sub»ututed  for 
the  water.  For  very  debilit&ted  frames, 
and  especially  for  ricketty  ch  Idren,  this 
jelly,  blended  with  an  animal  jelly,  as  that 
of  the  stag's  horii  {wantra  comu  cervi,)  af- 
fords a  more  nutritious  diet  tin  arrow- 
root alone,  which  may  be  done  in  the 
following  manner :  Bod  half  an  oiuice  of 
stag's  horn  shavings,  in  a  pint  of  water,  tor 
fif.een  minilterf;  then  strain,  and  add  two 
desert  spoonfuls  of  arrow-nMit  powder, 
previously  well  mixt'd  with  a  tea-cupful  of 
water ;  stir  them  briskly  together,  ai<.  I 
boil  them  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the  child 
should  l>e  much  troubled  with  flatulency, 
two  or  three  drops  of  essence  of  caraway- 
seeds,  or  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  may  be 
added ;  but  f«.r  adults,  port  wine,  or  bran- 
dy, will  anawer  best, 

M\ RASMUS.  (From  /M»5«wye,  to  grow 
lean.)  Atroph*a.  Emaciation.  A  wast- 
ing awav  of  the  flesh,  without  fever  or  ap- 
parent <ii»=ease.    See  Jitroph/. 

Mabaturites.  (From /ctfe^tffi^or,  fennel.) 
A  vinous  infusion  of  fennel ;  or  wme  im- 
pregnated with  fennel. 

MABATHBorarLLUx.  (From  /tw^aflcr, 
fennel,    and  <^u^9r>  a    leaf;    so    naqied 
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because  its  leaves  resemUe  those  of  the 

com rmin  fennel.)  See  Peuce^anum  oficinale. 

MAEATHmuM.  (From  fta^m,  to  wi- 
ther; so  called  because  its  stalk  and 
flowers  wither  in  the  autumn.)  See  Fm- 
meulum, 

MAMATHMvn  aTLTssTEi.  Scc  PeUCC' 
danum, 

Mabblb.  Powdered  marble,  which  is  a 
carbonate  of  lime,  is  used  in  pneumatic 
medicine,  to  give  out  carbonic  acid  gaz! 

Marcante,    See  Bitmuih. 

Mjlbcassita.  (From  marcatUe^  G^m.) 
Set  Bitmnth. 

Marchabtia  poltxobpha.  The  syste- 
matic  name  of  the  liver-Bfort.  See  Hepatic 
ea  terrettrit, 

MARCORBS.  (Prom  marceo,  to  become 
lean.)  Universal  emaciation.  The  flrst 
Older  in  the  class  cctchexia  of  Gullen's  no- 
sology. 

MareataiL    See  EfuUetum 

MARGARITA.  (Prom  morguUth,  Rab.) 
1.  The  pearl,  Perla.  Urd;  A  small  cal- 
careous concretion,  of  a  bright  transparent 
whiteness,  (bund  on  the  inside  of  the  shell 
Cticha  nusrgaritifera  of  Linnatus,  or  mo- 
ther-of-pearl fish.  Pearls  were  fbrmerly  ex- 
hibited as  antacids. 

2.  A  tumour  upon  the  eye  resembling  a 
pearl. 

Kabioold,  mabsr.  CaUha  tatustrit  of 
Linnaeus.  The  flower  buds  of  this  very 
common  plant  may  be  pickled  as  a  good 
substitute  for  capers. 

Marine  acid.    See  Muriatic  add. 

Marine  taU.    See  Marias  sodie. 

MAniPBNOAic.  A  plant  in  the  island  of 
St  D6mingo:  its  tops  are  distilled,  and 
thus  a  water  is  obtained,  which  is  held  in 
great  esteem  ag-ainst  pains  in  the  stomach. 

Mabisca.  An  excrescence  about  the 
anus,  or  the  piles  in  a  state  of  tumefaction ; 
the  H±m6rrhoi9  tumeM  of  Cullen. 

Mabisicum.    The  mertuliaris  f  uttcosr. 

Matjoram,  sweet.     Sec  Mujorann. 

Marjoram,  xoild.     Sec  Origanum. 

MAUJOBA9A.     See  Orijunitm. 

Mabmalade.  The  pulp  of  quinces,  or 
any  other  fruit,  boiled  into  a  consistence 
with  honey. 

Mahmaetcxs..  (From  fxit^/ut.au^<»,  to  shine.) 
An  appearance  of  sparks,  or  corujscutions, 
flusliing  before  tlie  eyes, 

Maemolarta.  (From  winrmor,  marble'; 
60  named  because  it  i<»  spotted  like  mar- 
ble.)  Bear's-brcech.  See  Acanthus  mol- 
lis. 

Marxobata  AURitTf.  (From  murmor.) 
Kar-wax. 

Marmobigs.  a  variety  of  the  Pseu- 
doblepsis  Imaginaria,  in  which  spurks  and 
flashes  of  fire  are  supposed  to  present 
themselves. 

Mabmorecs  TABiABvs.  Tlic  hardest 
species  of  hitman  calcitius. 


MAMocosnMini.  A  purgBtivt  eztrtpt 
made  of  the  tnarum  and  co.-.tii*  ;  origuially 
made  by  Mtn«lerea4. 

MARROW.  Medulla.  Tne  4kt  sub. 
stance  secreted  by  the  small  arieriei^f  its 
proper  membrane,  and  contained  in  .be 
medutUry  cavities  of  the  Uttig  cylmdrical 
bone^.    See  Bsnes,  ^ 

Marrowt  spinal.    See  Medulla  spinaHe. 

Mabbubiastbitx.  Ballota,  or  slinking 
horehound. 

MARRUQIUM.  ((From  marreb,  a  bit* 
ter  J^iice,  Ueb.)  Mawr^-fnarsen,  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan 
system.  Class,  DHynamia,  Order,  Gym^ 
nospertnia* 

2.  Tlie  pliarmacopceiai  name  of  the 
common  white  horehound.  Marruboim  a/« 
bum.  MarruHum  vulgare  ot  Lmiiaeus  ;^- 
dentibus  calcynis  setactis  undnatk^  The 
leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant  have  a  mo- 
derately strong  smell  of  the  aromatic  kmd| 
but  not  agreeable;  which,  by  diying,  is 
improved ;  and  in  keeping  for  some  months 
is  m  great  part  dissipated ;  their  t;».^te  is 
very  bitter,  penetrating,  diffusive^  and 
durable  in  the  mouth.  That  harehouud 
possesses  sonoe  share  of  medicinal  power, 
may  be  inferred  from  its  sensible  qualities, 
but  its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be  clearlv 
ascertained.  It  is  a  favourite  remedv  with 
the  common  people  in  coughs  and  asth- 
mas. The  usual  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce,  in  infiision,  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  Tiie  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  gr.  x 

to  5RS. 

MABBUBnrM  ALBrM.      See  Mamtmutn. 

Marbubiubl  AQ.UAT1C0M.  Water  Uorc- 
hotuid  ;  opening,  corroborant. 

Marbvbium  HlspAiricuM.  Mad-wort, 
or  Spanish  honehound. 

Marrubttb  Hionimc  fobtisctx.  Tlie 
black  stinking  horehound,  or  ballota 

MaRRUBIUM      TBBTICILLATl'M.         Mami- 

bium  hispanicum.  The  base  horehound. 
Galen's  madwort. 

Marrubicm  vuloarb.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  horehound.  See  Mar^ 
rubium.  - 

Mars.  The  akhcmbts.  gave  this  name 
to  iron. 

Mars  AiKiiraATCS  solubilis.  Iron  and 
fixed  alkali. 

Mars  sacchabatts.  Iron  mixed  with 
starch  and  melted  sugar. 

Mars  solubilis.     Ferrum  tartarizatum. 

Maiis  ulphuhatus.  Iron  filings,  and 
sulphur  dephl.igfrated. 

Marseilles  harttoorU  See  SeseU  maesi- 
Sense. 

J\farsh  mallow.     See  AUhea. 

Marsh  trefoil.     St^  Tre/o'inm  paludoeum. 

Marsupialis.  (Marsupialis,  sc  mus- 
cului  i  from  marsuptum,  a  purse  ;  so  named 
from  its  resemblance.)  See  Obturator  in- 
termis. 
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MiafTisov  uiT.  UUum  nuuiagmi  of 
linnaeuf ,  who  informs  us  the  root  makes 
part  of  the  daily  ibod  of  the  Siberians. 

MAirnAX.  Sometimes  used  to  express 
prepirations  of  iron,  or  such  as  are  im- 
precated therewitli ;  as  the  Martial  Jfc 
jTiAn  of  antimony,  &c. 

Martubtitm  uKGvxNTuir.  Soldiers' 
ointment.  Ointment  of  laurel,  rue,  mar- 
joram,  8cc. 

Martis  BssximA.  A  solution  of  lead 
in  acid. 

MaBTIS    UMAfCnA    VBJBPARATA.        PuH- 

fied  filings  of  iron. 

Mabitx  CRxncmc  See  Marum  J^fri^ 
acum, 

MARuir  STRiAcim.  (From  mar,  bit- 
ter, Heb.)  Marum  creticuTn.  Majorana 
tyriaca.  Mdrttm  verrenu  Marum  ConrtutL 
Chamadryt  incana  maritima,  Marum  ger- 
mander, or  Syrian  herb  mastich.  This 
shrub  is  the  Teucrium  marwn  of  Linnzus  : 
—fiUu  integerrimtB  avatu  actaU  peHolatU, 
rubtut  tomentori»,Jloribut  sacem^tu  ^ecundU* 
It  grows  plentifully  in  Greece,  i£gypt, 
*  Crete,  and  Syria.  The  leaves  and  younger 
branches,  when  recent,  on  being  rubbed 
betwixt  the  fingers,  emit  a  volatile  aro- 
matic smelly  which  readily  excites  sneez- 
ing ;  to  the  taste  they  are  bitterish,  ac- 
companied with  a  sensation  of  heat  and 
acrimony.  Judging  from  these  sensible 
qualities  of  the  plant,  it  mty  be  suppcwed 
to  possess  very  active  powers.  It  is  re- 
commended as  a  stimulant,  aromatic^  and 
deobstruent;  and  Linnxus,  Rosenstein, 
and  Bergius,  speak  highly  of  its  utility. 
Dose,  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  g^ven  in  wine.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  marum  is  chiefly  used  as 
an  errhine. 

MAjtuM  vxRux.  See  Marum  tyriaeum. 
^  Marum  vi7L6ark.  Common  herb  mas- 
tich. SampsuchuM,  CHnopo'dium  mattichi- 
na  galiorum.  Htymbra  hUpardca.  Jaca 
mdfca,  Thwmu  mastichina  of  Linnaeus. 
A  low  shrubby  plant«  a  native  of  Spain, 
which  b  employed  as  an  errhine.  It  has 
a  strong  agreeable  smell,  like  mastich. 
Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  marum 
syriacum,  but  less  powerful. 

Marvisum.    Malmsey  wine, 

Maschale.      (MArytun.)     The  arm-pit. 

Maschalister.  (Prom  fM^x^^^^i-) 
The  second  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

Mas  LACK.  A  medicine  of  the  opiate  kind, 
in  use  amongst  the  Turks. 

-Maspxtam.  Maspetum,  The  leaves  of 
the  asafoetida  plant. 

MASS  A.  (Prom  /butrtf-a*,  to  blend  to* 
gj^er.;  A  mass,  A  term  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  compound  out  of  which  pills 
tre  to  be  formed, 

Massa  cARinu  jAooBi  sTivn,  See 
Flexor  longvs  d(gitorum  Pedis. 

Mamsaub,    a  nme  for  mercury. 


MA5SETER.  (From  /umtm^mu,  to 
chew ;  because  it  assists  in  chewing.) 
Zigomato-maxillaire  of  Dumas,  A  muscle 
of  the  lower  jaw*  situate  on  the  side  of 
the  (ace.  It  is  a  short  thick  muscle^ 
which  arises,  by  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres, 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  malar  process 
of  the  maxillary  bone,  the  lower  horizontal 
edge  of  tlie  os  malse,  and  the  lower  edge 
of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  as  far  backwards  as  the  eminence 
belonging  to  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw.  From  sonoe  little  interruption  in  the 
fibres  of  this  muscle,  at  their  origin,  some 
writers  describe  it  as  arising  by  two,  and 
others  by  three,  distinct  portions,  or  heads. 
The  two  layers  of  fibres  of  which  it  seems 
to  be  composed  cross  each  other  as  they 
descend,  the  external  layer  extending 
backwaids,  and  the  internal  one  slanting  « 
forwards.  It  is  inserted  into  the  basis  at 
the  coronoid  process,  and  into  all  that  part 
of  the  lower  jaw  which. supports  the  coro- 
noid and  condyloid  processes.  Its  use  is 
.  to  raise  the  lower  jaw,  and,  by  means  of 
the  above-mentioned  decussation,  to  move 
it  a  little  forwards  and  backwards  in  the 
act  of  chewing. 

Miuucot.    Calcined  white  lead.  ^ 

Massot  cobtxx*  See  Cortex  mattoy, 

Matterwort.    See  Imperatcria, 

MASTICATION.  (Ma»tieatlfii  from  ♦ 
maaticOf  to  chew.)  Chewing.  A  natural 
function.  The  mixing  together  and  di- 
viding of  the  particles  of  the  food  in  the 
mouw,  by  the  action  of  the  jaws,  toiwue, 
Hps,  and  cheeks.  By  means  of  this  func- 
tion, the  food  is  lacerated  and  mixed  with 
the  saliva  and  the  mucus  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  thus  made  into  a  bole  of  such  a  • 
consistence  as  to  be  formed  into  a  conve- 
nient size  to  be  swallowed.  See  Degbtti* 
tion,    , 

MASTICATORIES.  (Maotieatoria,  ac. 
metScamenta  /  from  Mattico,  to  chew.) 
Such  medicines  as  >re  intended  for  chew* 
ing. 

MASTICHE.  (From  /uMrvm,  to  ex« 
press.)  Mattix.  Mastic^  The  tree 
which  affords  thb  resin  is  the  Pittachia 
lentiicus  s  foUit  abrupte  pinnatie^  Joins  Urn* 
ceofatis  of  hxnnxuB.  A  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  the  island  of  Chio  the  officinal 
mastich  is  obtained  most  abundantly,  and* 
according  to  Toumeforjt,  by  making  trans- 
verse incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tre^ 
from  whence  the  mastich  exudes  in  drops* 
which  are  suffered  to  run  down  to  the 
ground,  when,  after  sufficient  time  is  al- 
K>wed  for  their  concretion,  they  are  col- 
lected for  use.  Mastich  is  brought  to  us 
in  small,  yellowish,  trsnsparent,  brittle 
tears,  or  grains;  it  has  a  light  agreeable 
smell,  especially  when  nibbed,  or  heated ; 
on  being  chewed,  it  first  crumbles,  soon 
after  sticks  together,  and  becomes   soft 
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and  white,  like  wax,  without  impretting 
any  considerable  taste.  It  it  considered 
to  be  a  mild  corroborant  and  adstringent ; 
and,  as  possessing  a  balsamic  power,  it 
has  been  recommended  in  hxmoptysii, 
proceedinfl"  from  ulceration^  lencorrhoea, 
debility  of  the  stomach,  and  in  diarrhoeas 
and  internal  ulcerations.  Chewing  this 
drug  has  likewise  been  said  to  have  been 
of  use  in  paint  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  and 
in  some  catarrhal  compUintt ;  it  is*  how- 
ever, in  the  present  day,  seldom  used  either 
externally  or  internally.  The  wood  abounds 
with  the  re»inou8  principle,  and  a  tincture 
may  be  obtained  firom  it,  which  is  esteemed 
in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of  haemor- 
rhages, dysenteries,  and  gout. 

MatHch  tree.    See  MatHche. 

Maitich  herb,  comnum.    See  Alarum  vul" 

•  ^are. 

Maitich  herb,  Sjfrian.    Stft  Marum  Syri' 

Mnstich  -wood,   "See  Ma*tiche* 
MASTicmuEuif.      (From  fULctyn,   mas- 
ticK,  and  vjuof,  oil.)    Oil  of  masticn. 

Mastichia.  (From  /uuirtyti,  mastieh; 
to  called  beciuse  it  smells  like  mastieh.) 
Nux  Virginians,  or  mastieh  of  ligon. 

♦  MASTTCHiirA„        (Dim.      of     matticAe,) 
Maetichina   gallorum    marum,  or  mastieh 

f    thyme.     See  Marum  vutgare. 

MasHcot,    See  Masticou 

Mastix.     See  Mattiche, 

MASTODYNIA.  (From  fwrer,  a 
breast,  and  oJW»»  pain.)  Phlegmon  of 
the  breast  of  women.  Thw  disease  may 
take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  most 
commonly  affects  those  who  pve  suck. 
It  is  characterized  by  tumefaction,  ten* 
fiion,  lieat,  redness,  and  pain ;  and  comes 
sometimes  in  both  breasts,  but  most  com* 
monly  in  one.  Pyrexia  generally  attends 
the  disease.  Il  is  sometimes  very  quickly 
formed,  and  in  general  without  any  thing 
preceding  to  shew  it ;  but  now  and  then  a 
slight  shivering  is  the  forerunner.  This 
disease  terminates  either  in  resolution, 
in  suppumtion,  or  schirrus.  If  the  disease 
is  left  to  itself,  it  generally  terminates  in 
tupptir-ition. 

The  causes  whkh  gfive  rise  to  this  disease 
arc  those  which  give  rise  to  most  of  the 
pble^asiK,  as  cold,  violent  blows,  &c.  In 
women  who  are  lying  in,  or  giving  ^uck,  it 
mostly  arises  either  from  a  suppression  of 
the  lochia  or  a  retention  of  milk.  Masto- 
dynia  is  of\en  o\  long  continuance ;  it  is  a 
very  painful  disease,  but  it  is  seldom  fatal, 
unless  when  absolutely  neglected,  when 
it  may  ntn  into  scirrhus,  and  finally  cancer. 
The  termination  of  the  disease  by  gangrene 
i^  never  to  be  apprehended ;  at  least  fe\^,  if 
any,  have  seen  the  disease  terminate  in  thit 
way. 


MASTOID.  {Mutmdeut  /  from  /uapi?, 
a  breast,  and  W)»r,  resemblance.)  1.  Those 
processes  of  bonet  are  to  termed  that  are 
shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle  which  is  kifert- 
ed  into  the  mastoid  process. 

MisToiDsuM  ^oBAXxir.  A  bole  in  the 
temporal  bone  of  the  skull. 

MAtToiDJBut  L4TxmAiis.  A  name  fiir  the 
complexus. 

Mastoidhts.  (From  fjMF^tfkc,  the  mas- 
toid procett.)  See  Sjem^^bBidi)  matim 
deu9> 

MATALitTA  BAsix.  A  root  said  to  be 
imported  frofn  America,  where  it  it  giTen 
as  a  purgative,  its  action  being  rather  mild- 
er tlian  uat  of  jalap. 

MATKR.  (Math^,  a  mother.)  Two 
membranes  of  the  brain  had  this  epithet 
given  them  hj  the  Arabians,  who  thought 
they  gave  origin  to  all  other  membranea 
of  the  body.  See  Dura  mater  mod  Pia 
mater.  Also  a  name  of  the  herb  mugwort, 
becauae  of  its  virtue  in  disordert  of  the 
womb. 

Matib  duba.    3ee  Dura  mater. 

Matbb  herbabvm.  Artemitia,  or  com- 
mon mugpvort. 

Matxb  vxtauobux.    Quicksilver. 

Matxb  piblabux.  Mother  of  pearl. 
The  concha  roargaritifera. 

Matxb  pia.    See  Pia  mater. 

Matxbta  peblata.  ^f,  instead  of  ciyttal- 
lizing  the  salts  contained  in  the  liquor  sepa- 
rated from  diaphoretic  antimony,  an  acid  be 
poured  into  it,  a  white  precipitate  it  fbrmed« 
which  is  nothing  elte  but  a  very  refractory 
calx  of  antimony. 

Matbbiatuba.  Castelltts  explains  mcrbi 
materiatura  to  be  diseases  of  intempe- 
rance. 

MATERIA  MEDICA.  By  thit  term  is 
understood  a  general  class  of  substances, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  which  are  used 
in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Cartheuser,  Newman,  Lewis,  Gleditsch» 
Linnaeus,  Vogel,  Alston,  and  other  writers 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  have  been  at  much 
labour  to  contrive  arrangements  of  these 
articles.  Some  have  arranged  them  accord- 
mg  to  their  natural  resemblancet ;  others 
according  to  their  real  or  supposed  virtues ; 
others  according  to  their  active  constituent 
principles. 

These  arrangements  may  have  their  pe- 
culiar advantages.  The  first  may  be  pre-  . 
ferred  by  the  natural  historian,  the  second 
bv  the  physiologist,  and  the  last  b^  the 
chymist.  The  pharmacopoeias  published 
by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  London, 
Dublin,  and  Bdinbui^,  have  the  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  I  this  plan  is  also  adopted  by 
almost  all  the  continental  pharmacopseiat. 
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Dr.  Collenbaif  amng«d  the  Materia  Me(Uca  as  follows 

>*- 

fNuTBnojiTSy  wluchare 

, 

Food. 

< 

Drinks. 
Condiments; 

^Medicihis  which  act  on  the 

'£        * 

■Solids, 

1           » 

Simple,  as 

^Btringenu, 

Tomci, 

\ 

EmmoOienH, 

it 

Corrotivu; 

^. 

^ 

living,  as 

i 

^    SHmuianU, 

* 

Sedative*, 

MircoHci, 

Hefrifferwtta, 

JhUiMpasmodic: 

LPluidi 

U 

^Producing  a  change  by 

fluidity. 

^ttenuantB, 

' 

Jntpiteantt, 

Mixture, 

Correctors  of  Acrimony, 

Demulctntt, 

Antaddi, 

AntaikaHntB, 

« 

AnHtepHce. 
Evacuants,  viz. 

ErrHneB, 

Expectmwiti    -% 

Catha^tiet, 

Dhtretics, 

IHaphorttici, 

^                          Menagogue*. 

1  the  list  of  articles  which  come  undei 

• 

The  following  ii 

.  the  preceding  classes  :— 

I.  NUTBLMBNT 

S,               Olives 

2.  ToHics. 

«.  Fmuira. 

11.  MEDICINES. 

Gentian    ' 

a.  FreMh,  tweetf  a 

ddukutf  1.  AsTftivoBirTs. 

LeM«P  centaury 

as 

Red  rose 

Quassia 

Prunes 

Cinquefoil 

Simarouba 

Orangpes 

Tormentil 

Marsh  trefoil 

Lemons 

Madder 

Fumttoiy 

Sorrel 

Camomile 

Bed  and  black  cu 

rrants         Water-dook 

Tansy 

Malbenies  ' 

Bistort 

Wormwood 

Grapes 

Fern 

Southernwood 

b.  Dried,  sweet,  a 

ddidoui,       Granate 

Sea-wormwood 

as 

Oak-bark 

Water-germander 

Raisins 

Galls 

Virginian  snakeroot 

Currants 

Logwood 
Qumce        • 

l^eopard's  bane 

Figs. 

Peruvian  bark. 

jg.  Oleracious  Hei 

IBS.              Mulberry 

3.   EM0LI.IK1CT8. 

Water-cresses 

Sloe 

Columnifertnu, 

Dandelion 

Gum-arabic 

Marsh  mallow 

Parsley 

Catechu 

Mallow. 

ArUchoke. 

Dragon's  blood 

Farinaceow, 

y.  Roots, 

Alkanet 

Quince-seeds 

Carrot 

Balustine  flower 

Faenu  greek-seed 
Linseed, 

Gariidr 

St.  John's  wort 

Satyrion. 

MiUeibil 

Variout  emolltent; 

/;  Seeds  and  Nirrs, 

PlanUin 

Pellitory 

Almonds,  sweet  f 

nd  bitter     Convallaria 

Verbascom 

Wakiotf 

Bear's  bctrry* 

White  % 
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4.  CORBOSIVKS. 

5.  Stimi'laht*. 
'  A.  VerticUkaed, 

Lavender 
Balm 
Marjoram 
wM   Sweet  manoram 
^€Syrian  herb 


lint 

Peppermint 
Pennyroyal 
Thyme 

f  other  of  thyme 

ige. 

^mbeOatedt 


*  ^<^rchangel 


N  Horse  raddish 

Water-crease 
I^  MuBtard 
U  Scurvy-graat. 

AUadoutt 

Garlick. 

Conifenmtf 

Pir 

Juniper. 

BtilaamicSf 

Venice  turpen^ne. 

Common  turpentine 

Canada  balsan^ 

Copaiba  balsam 

Tolu  balsam    f 

Balm  of  GUeaS. 

Ketinout,    I 

GuaJacum 

Ladanum 

Storaz 

Benzoin. 

Cinnamon        i 

Nutm^ 

Mace 

Clove 

Allspice 

Canella 

Caacarilla 

Black  pepper 

Long  pepper 

Indian  pepper 

Ginger 

Leaser  Cardamom 

2edoary 

Virginian  snake-root 

Ginsenff 

Aromatic  reed 

Wake  lobki 


Pellitory 
Stavesacre 
Sedatives. 
6.  Nabcotics. 
Jifutadacetnu, 
White  poppy 
Red  poppy 
Umbeilated, 
Hemlock 
I      Water  hemlock. 
Solinaeeouap 
Belladonna 
Henbane 
Tobacco 
Bitter-sweet 
Stramonium. 
Varia, 
Laurel 
Camphire 
Saffron 
Wine. 

r.  RBFftieXBAirtB. 

Fruits  of  plants 
Acidulous  herbs  and  fruits. 

8.  Avtisr  ASMODics. 
FtiHd  herbft 
Wcirm-wood 
Fcetid  goosefoot 
Cumin 
Pennyroyal 
Rue 

Savine. 

FaHd^im, 

Asafoetida 

Galbanum 

Opopanax 

Valerian, 

9.  DiLUBHTS. 

10.  ATtnnrANTS. 
Alkalis 
Sugar 
Li<^uorice 
Dned  fruits. 

11.  IirSPISSAITTS. 

Acids 

Pftrinaceous    and    mucila- 
ginous demulcents, 

12.  DSMULCEHTS. 

Mudhginoutf 
Gum  arabic 
— tragacanth. 
Farinaceou*^ 
Bland  oils. 

13.  Aktacibs. 

14.  Ahtaulilbtss. 

15.  Amtiseptics. 
Acid  parts  of  plants 
Acescent  herbs 
Su^ai' 

Sih<iuous  plants 
Aliiacious  plants 
Astringents 
Bitters 
Aromatics 
Essential  (hIs 
Camphor 
Gumreftins. 


Saffron 

Gontrayerva 

Valerian 

Opium 

Wine 

16.  Ebbhives. 
Asarabacca 
White  hellebore 

t  Water  iris 
Pellitory. 

17.  SiALoeoeuxs. 
Archangel 
Cloves 
Imperatory 
Tobacco 
Pepper 
Pellitory 

18.  ExpxcTOBuns; ' 
Ivy 

Horebound 
Penny  .royal 
Elecampane' 
Florentme  oria-root 
Tobacco 

Squni 
Coltsfoot 
BenzbiB 
Storaz 

Canada  balkfUli 
Tolu  balsam. 

19.  Embtigs.  ' 
Asarabacca 
Ipecacuan 
Tobacco 
SquiU 
Mustard 
Horse-raddifh 
Bitters* 

SO.  CatbaAtics. 
Milder, 
Mild  acid  fruits 


ipulp 
Tamarmd 
Dulcious 
Sugar 


Sweet  roots 

Bland  oils 

Damask  rose 

Violet. 

Polypody 

Mustard 

Bitters 

Balsamics. 

Acridt 

Rhubarb 

Seneka 

Broom 

Elder 

Castor-oil 

Senna 

Black  hellebore 

Jalap 

Scammony 

Buckthora 

Tbbacco 

White  heUebora 
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Coloquint 

31.  DlTBETICS* 

Ptraley 

'  Carrot 

'   Fennel 
Pimpinel 
Sr>n^' 
Madder 
Varia 
Burdoek 
Bitter-sweet 
Wake-fobtnJ 
Aaarttbacca 
Fozglore 


lies 


The  fbllowinf^  it  the  tmungeineni  of  the   Arsenicum* 
Materia  Medica,  according  to  J.  Miirray»    Nitricum. 
in  hh  Elementa  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Phamnaoy. 

A.  General  stimulants. 

.  Local  Stimulants.      Emetics 

Carthartics 

Emmenagoguet 

Diuretics 
•  Diaphoretics 

Expectorants 

8ialog;ogues 

Errhines 

Epispastics. 
c  Chymical  remedies.  Refrigerents 

Antacids 

lithontriptics. 

Escharotics. 
s.  Mechanicil  remedies.Anthelmintics. 

Demulcents 

Diluents' 

EmoHients. 

Kabcotics  are  in< 


Tobacco  Serpentary 

Rue  Sage 

SaTine  Water  germander 

8nake*root  Guaiacum 

Squill  Sassafras 

Bitters  Seneka 

Balsamics  YegeUUe  acids 

Siliquoss  Essential  oil 

Alliaciae.  Wine 

33.  DiAPBomiTics.  Diluents. 

Saffron  23.  EMXXHAOoevxs. 

Bitter-sweet  Aloe 

Opium  Foetid  gums 

Camphor  Fcetid  plants 

Contrayerva  Saffron. 

Barytes.     Cidx:     Acidum. 

Oxy.murias  potossx.  » 

3.  From  the  v^table  kingdom^ 
Cinchona  officinalis.  Cinchona  caribsa* 
Cinchona  floribunda.  Angustura.  Aris- 
tolochU  serpentaria.  Dortenia  contrayer- 
va. Croton  eleutheria.  Calomba.  Quas- 
sia exceUa.  Quassia  Siroarouba.  SWie* 
tenia  febrifuga.  Swietenia  niahagoni.  Gen- 
tiana  leutea.  Anthem  is  nobilis.  Arteme- 
absinthium.        Chironia  centaurium. 


Under  the  head  of 
eluded— 

Alkohol.  Ether.  Camphor,  Papaver 
somniferum.  Hyoscyamus  niger.  Atropa 
belladona.  Acohitum  napellus.  Conium 
macutatum.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Nicoti- 
ana  tabacum.  Lactuca  virosa.  Datura 
stramonium.  Rhododendrum  chrysan- 
thum.  Rhus  toxicodendron.  Arnica  men- 
tana.  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  Prunus 
lauro  cerassus. 

'  Under  the  second  class,  Ahtispashodics, 
are  mcJuded^-Moschus.  Castoreum.  Ole- 
um animale  empyreumaticum.  Petrole- 
iim  Ammonia.  Ferula  asafoetida.  Sa- 
gapenum.  Bubon  galbanum.  Valeriana 
officinalis.  Crocus  sativus.  Melaleuca  leu- 
cadendron. 

Mtrcotict  used  as  Antispasmodics— 

FAber.    Camphor.    Opium. 

Totdc*  used  as  Antispasmodics — 

Cuprum.  Zincum.  Hydrargyrus.  Cin- 
chona. 

The  head  of  Toincs  embrace— 

1.  From  the  mtnem/ kingdom. 


Marrubium  vulgare.  Menyanthes  trifblia- 
ta.  Centaurea  oenedicta.  Citrus  auran- 
tium.  Citrus  medioa.  Launis  cinnamo- 
mum.  Lauras  cassia.  Canella  alba.  Aco- 
rus  calamus.  Amomum  zinziber.  Kxm- 
feria  rotunda.  Santalum  album.  Pte* 
locarpus  santalinus.  Myristica  rooschata. 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  Capsicum  annu- 
um.  Piper  nigrum.  Piper  long^um.  Pi- 
per cubeoa.  Myrtus  pimenta.  Amomuffi 
repens.  Carum  carai.  Coriandrum  sati- 
vum. Pimpenella  anisum.  Anethum  fae- 
niculum.  Anethum  g^vcolens.  Curai- 
num  cyminum.  Angelica  archangelica. 
Mentha  piperita.  Mentha  viridis.  Mentha 
pulegium.      Hyssopus  officinalis. 

The  class  of  AsraiMosNTS  comprehends 
the  following  :— 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Quercus  rubor.  Quercus  cerris.  Tor- 
mentilla  erecta.  Polygonum  bistorta.  An- 
chusa  tinctoria.  Hxmatoxylon  campe- 
cbianum.  Rosa  gallica.  Arbutus  uva 
ursi.  Mimosa  catechu.  Kino.  Ptero- 
carpus  draco.  Ficus  indica.  Pistachia 
lentiscus. 

3.  From  the  mineral  kin£^om. 

Acidum  sulphuricum.  Argilla.  Super 
sulphas  argillx  et  potassac  Calx.  Carbo- 
nas  calcis.  Plumbum.  Zincum.  Ferrum. 
Cuprum. 

The  articles  which  come  under  the  head 
of  Emmetics  are, 

1.  Prom  the  vegttable  kingdom. 

Callicocca  ipecacuanha.  Scilla  maritima. 
Anthenus  nobilis.  Sinapis  alba.  Asarum 
Europceum.    Nicotiana  tabacum. 

3.  From  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Antimonium.  Sulphas  zinci.  Sulphas 
cupri.    Subacetas  cuprL    Ammonia,    lly- 


Hydrargymii.  Ferrum.  Zmcum.  Copmm.  dro-sulphuretum  ammonix. 
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Cathatrtics  include 

LaxaHvet.  Manna.  Cassia  fistula. 
Tamarindus  Indica.  Ricinus  communb. 
Sulphur.     Magnesia. 

Purgativet.  Cassia  senna.  Rheum  pal- 
turn.  ConyoWolus  jalapa.  Helleborus 
ni^.  -  Brionia  alba.  Cucurois  colocyn- 
this  Momordica  elaterium.  i  Rhamnus 
catbarticus.  Aloe  perfoliata.  ConvoWo- 
lus  scammonia.  Oamboita  gutta.  Sub- 
murias  hydrargyri.  Sulphas  roagnesis, 
Sulphas  sodse.  Sulphas  potass.  Superr 
tartris  potasssae.  Tartris  potassx  et  sodx. 
Murias  sodx.  Terebinthina  veneta.  Ni- 
cotiana  tabacum. 

The  medicines  arranged  under  Evksita* 
•oovEs  are, 

1.  From  the  class  of  Antispasmodics, 
Castoreum.    Ferula  asafattda.'*    Rubon 

.  galbanum. 

2.  From  the  class  of  Tonics, 
Ferrum.    Hydrarg^ras.  Cinchona  offici- 
nalis. 

3.  From  the  class  of  Cathartics, 

Aloe.  Helleborus  niger.  Sinapis  alba. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis.  Rubia  tinctorum* 
•Ruta  graveolens.    Juniperus  sabinx.    -    * 

The  class  of  DruBBTics  includes, 
9     1.  Saline  diuretics. 

Supertartris  potassx.  Nitras  potassx. 
Murias  ammonix.      Acetis  potassx.    Po- 


fl.  From  the  vegttabh  kingdom, 

Scilla  maritima.  Digitalis  purpurea. 
Nicotiana  tabaccum.  Solanum  dulcama- 
ra.  Latuca  virosa.  Colchicum  autumnale. 
Gratiola  officinalis.  Spartium  scoparium. 
Juniperus  communis.  Copaifera  officina- 
lis.    Pinus  balsamea.    Pinus  larii« 

b.  From  the  animal  kingdom. 

Meloe  vesicatorius. 

Under  tiic  class  Diaphorettcs  are, 

Ammonia.  Murias  ammonix.  Acetis 
ammonix.  Citras  ammonix.  Submurias 
hydrargyri.  Antimunium.  Opium.  Cam> 
phor.  Guaiacum  officinale.  Daphne  maze- 
reum.  Smilax  sarssparilla.  Laurus  sassa- 
ij'as.  Cochlcaria  armoracia.  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis. 

The  class  Expectorants  comprehends, 
Antimonium.  Ipecacuanha  Nicotiana 
tabaccum.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Scilla 
maritima.  Allium  sativum.  Polygala  se- 
nega.     Ammoniacum.     Myrrha.      Styrax 


benzoin.  Styrax  officiiMdb.  Tok^iim 
balsamum.  Myroxylen  peniifenim.  Amy- 
ris  gileadenris. 

llie  articles  of  the  class  SiALaeoevu 
•re,  Hydraigymt.  Aothemis  pyrethruin. 
Arum  maculatum.  ^momum  zinziber. 
Daphne  roezereum.     Nicotiana  tabaccum. 

The  class  of  Errbiitxs  are,  IriiB  florenl 
tina.  iEsculus  bippocastanum.  OrigaQum 
msjorana.  lAvendula  spies.  AsurunEa- 
ropxum.  Veratrum  album.  Nicotiana 
tabaccum.   Euphorbia  officinalis. 

In  the  class  Enspisncs  and  Rube  fa* 
cixMTs  are,  Meloe  vesicatorius.  Ammo- 
nia.  Fix  Burgundica.  Smapis  alba.  Al- 
lium sativum. 

RxFRieBRAims  are  constituted  by  the 
following  articles.  Citrus  aurantium.  Ci- 
trus medica.  Tanuuindus  Indica.  Acidum 
acetosum.  Supertartris  potassx.  Nitras 
potassx.    Boras  sodx.  ' 

The  list  of  articles  that  come  under  the 
class  Aktacids  arc,  Potassa.  Soda.  Am- 
monia. Calx.  Carbonas  calcis.  Mag- 
nesia. 

In  the  class  Lithontbiptics  are,  Potas- 
sa. Carbonas  potassx.  Soda.  Carbonas 
sodx.     Sapo  albus.  Calx. 

In  the  class  EscBABOiriGs  are,  Actda 
mineralia.  PoUssa.  Nitras  argenti.  Mu- 
rias antimonii.  Sulphas  cupri.  Acetis  cu- 
pri.  Murias  hydraigyri  Subnitras'hvdrar- 
gyri.  Oxydum  arsenici  album.  Juniperus 
sabina. 

In  the  class  Abtbslvtbtics  are,  Doli- 
chos  pruriens.  Ferri  limatura.  Stannum 
pulveratum.  OleaEuropxa.  Artemesia 
santonica.  Spigelia  marilandica.  Polypo- 
dium  filix  mas.  Tancaetum  vulgare.  Gc-  . 
offreoea  inermis^  Gambojia  gutta.  Submu- 
rias  hydrargyri. 

DsxvLcxirrs  are,  Mimosa  nilotica.  As- 
tragulus  tragacantha.  Unum  usitafissi- 
mum.  Altbxna  officinalis.  Malva  sylves- 
tris.  GylcjTrhiza  glabra.  Cycaa  circina- 
lis.  Orchis  mascula.  Maranta  anmdi- 
nacea.  Triticum  hybemunu  IcthyocoUa. 
Olea  Europoea.  Amygdalus  communis. 
Scvum  ceti.  Cers. 

Water  is  the  principal  article  of  the  class 
DiLUEifTS;  and  as  for  the  last  class, 
Emollibkts,  heat  conioined  with  mobture 
is  the  principal,  thougti  all  unctuous  appli- 
cations niay  be  included. 


The  New  London  Pharmacopoeia  presents  us  with  the  following  list  for  the  Materia 
Medica  :— 


Abietis  resina 

Absinthium 

Acacia  gummi 

Acetosx  folia 

Acctosella 

Acetum 

Acidum  sulphiiricum 

Aconiti  folia 

Adeps 

J^ugo 


Allli  radix 

"^^^  !«*-»- 

Althxx  iblia 

Alumen 

Ammonix  murias 

Ammoniacum 

Amygdala  amara  et  dulcis 

A  my  him 

Anethi  semina 


Anisi  semina 
Anthemidis  flores 
Antimonii  sulphuretum 
Argentum 
Armoracix  radix 
Arsenici  oxydum 
Asara  folia 
Asafo^tida  iprnmi 
Avenx  semma 
Aurantii  baccx 
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Aunm^eortez 
Balsamum  Perumnum 
Balstmum  To1uti|num 
Belladonx  folia 
BeiuEfluiam 
BlitorU 
Cajupati  oleum 

CftUmi  radix 

Calmnbe  radix 

Campborav 

Canellc  cortex 

Oapsicum  baccs 

Carbolffni 

CaitUmmes  floret 

Cardamomi  iemina 

Caries  fructua 

Carici  semina 

Caryophyli 

Caiyofftiyli  oleum 

CascariUx  cortex 

Castic  pulpa 

Citttoreum 

Catechu 

Ontaarii  racimiina 

Cera  alba 

Cera  flara 

Cerevisls  frumentom 

Cetaoeum 

CinchonsB  lancifolis  cordi* 
foliae  et  oblongifolic  cor- 
tex 

Cimiamomi  cortex 

Cinnamorai  oleum 

Coccus 

Cokhici  radix 

CoU>cynthidis  pulpa 

Conii  folU 

Contrajerrx  radix 

Copaiba  radix 

Coriandri  iemina  * 

Comua 

Crete 

Croci  stigmata 

Curoini  semina 

Cupri  sulphas 

Cusparis  cortex 

^donix  semina 

iMUCt  radix 

Dsuci  semina 

Digitalis  Iblia 

Dolichi  pub« 

DulcamartK  csulis 

Elateril  poma 

Elemi 

Euphorbiae  gummi  reaina 

Farina 

Ferrum 

Filicis  radix 

FUCUB 

Galbani  gummi  reaina 
Gallz 
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Gentians  radix 

Glycjrrrhizs  radix 

Granati  cortex 

Guaiaci  resina  et  lignum 

Hftmatoxyli  lignum 

Hellebori  foetidi  folia 

Hellebori  nigri  radix 

Hordei  semina 

Humuli  strobili 

Hydrargyrus 

Hyoscyami  folia  et  semina 

Jalapae  radix 

Ipecscuanhs  radix 

Juniper  baccs  et  semina 

Kino 

Lapis  calcareus 

Lavendulae  flores 

Laiiri  baccaeet  folia 

lichen 

limones 

limonum  cortex 

Linum  catharticum 

LytU 

Magnesix  sulphas 

Mafya 

Manna 

Marrubium 

Mastiche 

Mel 

Mentha  pifierita 

Mentha  viridis 

Menyanthes 

Mezerei' cortex 

Mori  baccx 

Moschus 

Myristicx  nuclii 

Mvrrha 

Olibanum 

QliTz  oleum 

Opium 

Ojiopanix 

Origanum 

Ovum 

Papayeris  capsule 

Petroleum 

Pimentx  baecz 

Fiperis  longi  fhictus 

Piper  nigrum 

Pix  arida 

Pix  liquida 

Plumbum 

Plumbi  carbonas 

Plnmbi  oxydum  semiTitreimi 

Porri  radix 

Potassae  nitras 

Potassx  supertartras 

Potassa  impura 

Pruna 

Pterocarpi  lignum 

Pulegium 

Pyrethri  radix 

Quassix  lignum 


Qusrctis  cortex 

Kesina  flara 

Rhamni  baccx 

Rbei  radix  . 

Rhoeados  petals 

Ricini  semina  et  oleum 

Rusoe  caninx  pulpa 

Rosx  centifolix  petala 

Rosx  galUcx  petala 

Rosmarini  cacumina 

Rubix  radix 

Ruta  folia 

Sabinx  folia 

Ssccharum 

Salicis  cortex 

Sambuci  flores 

Sapo  dur«is  et  mollis 

Sarsaparille  radix 

Sassaftas  lignum  et  radix 

Scammonex  gummi  resina 

Scillx  radix 

Senegx  radix 

Senns  folia 

Serpentarix  radix  - 

Serum 

SimahHibx  cortex 

Sinapis  semina 

Sodx  murias 

Sodx  boras 

Sodae  sulphas 

Soda  hnpura 

Spartti  cscumlna 

Spigelix  radix     ' 

Spiritus  rectificatus  et  tenuis 

Spongia 

Stannum 

Staphisaffrix  semina 

Styracia  balsamum 

Succinum 

Sulphur 

Tabaci  folia 

Tanumndi  pulpa 

Taraxaci  radix 

Terebinthina   Canadensi    et 

Chia 
Testae 

Terebinthina  Tulgarls 
Terebinthinx  oleum 
Tormentillx  radix 
Toxicodendri  folia 
Tragacantha 
Tussilago 
Valerianx  radix 
Veratri  radix 
Violx  flores 
Vinum 
Ulmi  cortex 
Uvx  passx 
Uvx  ursi  folia 
Zincum 
Zingiberis  radix 


MATLOCK.  A  village  in  Derbyshire 
afTords  a  mineral  water  of  the  acidulous 
class;  its  abundant  springs  issue  from  a 
Ume-stoiie  rock^  near  the  banks  of  the  Der- 


went  Several  of  these  springs  possess  a 
temperature  of  66*^.  Matlock  water  scarce- 
ly diflers  from  common  good  spring  water, 
in   sensible  properties.    It  is  extremely 
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wparent,  »nd  exhale^  no  vapour,  except- 
in  cold  weather.  It  holds  little  or  no 
ess  of  aerial  particles;  it  curdles  aoap, 
en  first  taken  up,  but  it  loses  this  effect 
)n  lon^  kcepinp:,  perhaps  from  the  de- 
lition  of  its  calcareous  salts :  it  appears 
differ  verv  little  from  gfood  spring  water, 
en  tasted ;  and  its  effects  seem  refera- 
to  its  temperature.  It  is  from  this  lat- 
circumstancc  that  it  forms  a  proper 
id  bath  for  the  nervous  and  irritable, 
I  those  of  a  debiliUted  constitution ; 
ice  it  is  luually  recommended  after  the 
;  of  Bath  and  Buxton  waters,  and  as  pre- 
•atory  to  sea-batbinf^. 
VTatricalia*  (From  matrix,  the  womb.) 
•dicines  appropriated  to  disorders  of  the 

TUS. 

Matbicabia.  (From  matrix,  the  womb ; 
called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the 
mb.  Partfietdum,  Febrififga.  Common 
er-few,  or  febrifuge*  and  often,  but  vwy 
properly,  feather-few.  Mother^s  wort, 
e  leavei  and  6nwen  of  thia  plant  Ma- 
uxria  portAenfiim /—/•*»#  amporitU,  ^a- 
:  fotiolit  ovatU,  indna  /  peduncuUt  ramo- 
,  have  a  atrong,  not  agreeable,  smell,  and 
Doderately  bitU'r  taate»  both  which  they 
nmunicate,  hj  warm  infusion,  to  water 
i  rectified  spirit.  The  watery  infusions, 
pissated,  leave  an  extract  of  considerable 
temess,  and  which  discovers  also  a  saline 
tter,  both  to  the  taste,  and  in  a  more  sen- 
le  manner  by  throwing'up  to  the  surface 
all  cryf^Ulline  efRorescences  in  keeping, 
e  peculiar  flavour  of  the*matricaria  ex* 
es,  in  the  evaporation,  and  impregnates 
;  distilled  water,  on  which  also  a  quantity 
essential  oil  is  found  floating.  The  quan- 
r  of  spirituous  extract,  according  to 
rtheuser's  experiments,  is  only  about 
;-sixth  the  weight  of  the  dry  leaves, 
ereas  the  watery  extract  amounts  to 
ir  one-half.  This  plant  is  evidently  the 
rthenium  of  Dioscorides,  ^ince  whose 
le  it  has  been  very  generally  employed 

medical  purposes.  In  natural  affinity, 
ranks  with  camomile  and  tansy,  and  iu 
isible  qualities  shew  it  to  be  nearly 
ed  to  them  in  its  medicinal  character, 
rgius  states  its  virtues  to  be  tonic,  sto- 
chic,  resolvent,  and  emmenagogue.    it 

been  given  successfoUy  as  a  vermifu^, 
I  for  the  cure  of  intermittents ;  but  its 
:  is  most  celebrated  in  female  disorders, 
eciallv  in  hysteria;  and  hence  it  is 
»po6ed  to  have  derived  the  name  ma- 
laria. Its  smdl,  taste,  and  analvsis, 
ve  it  to  be  a  medicine  of  considera- 

activity;  we  may  therefore  say,  with 
my^BariMi  hodic  pmacribitur,  quam 
ftur. 

If  ATRICARIA  CAMXOMILLA.   TbC  S^tSma- 

name  of  the  common  (brer-few.    See 

^nutmutlwn  vufgare, 

iATaicAmxA  PAB*nnuni7M.     The  syste- 

tac  name  of  the  finrer-few.    Sds  Matrix 

to. 
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MATBOL    (Mme)    'n»  «Oltib.    See 

Uterui, 

Matboitaxib.  (From  matrmuh  a  mi- 
tron  ;  f  o  called  because  its  smell  is  grate- 
ful to  women.)    The  violet. 

MATiraAHtiA.  (From  mofi/ro,  to  ri- 
pen.) Medicmes  which  promote  the  atq^ 
puration  of  tumours. 

MATURATION.  (Maturatioi  from 
maturo,  to  make  ripe.)  A  term  in  surgery, 
signifying  that  process  which  succeeds  in- 
flammation, by  which  pus  is  coUected  in 
an  abscess. 

MaudUuk    See  Jgeratum. 

MAumo-MAKSOJr.    See  MarruHum, 

MAXnjLA.  (From  /Mt0^«u>,  to  cbew«) 
The  jaw. 

MAXILLA  IKFRRIOR.  Ot  maxii^ 
lore  inferiui,  MaiuM^tia,  The  maxilla 
inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which,  in  its  figure, 
may  be  compared  to  a  horse-shoe,  ia  at  firit 
composed  of  two  distinct  bones  i  but  tbess^ 
soon  after  birth,  unite  togiether  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chin,  ao  as  to  form  only  one 
bone.  The  superior  edge  of  this  bone  has, 
like  the  upper  jaw,  a  process,  called  the 
aheoiar  process.  This,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  upper  jaw,  to  which  it  is  in  other  re- 
spects a  ^ood  deal  similar,  b  likewise  fur- 
nished with  caivitica  fbr  the  icoeption  of 
the  teeth.  The  posterior  part  of  the  bone, 
on  each  side,  rises  perpendicularly  into 
two  processes,  one  of  which  is  called  tke 
caronmd^  and  the  other  the  ^onAfhidt  pro- 
cess. The  first  of  these  is  the  highest :  it 
is  thin  and  pointed  >  and  ^le  temporal 
muscle,  which  is  attached  to  it,  serves  to 
elevato  the  jaw.  The  condyloid  process  is 
narrower,  thicker,  and  shorter  than  the 
other,  terminating  in  an>  oblong  rounded 
head,  which  is  formed  fbr  a  moveable  lar- 
ticulation  with  the  cranium,  and  is  received 
into  the  fore  part  of  the  fossa  described  in 
the  temporal  bone.  In  this  joint  there  is 
a  moveable  cartilage,  which,  being  more 
closely  connected  to  the  condyle  than  to« 
the  cavity,  may  be  considered  as  bekm^- 
ing  to  the  former.  This  moveable  cartf^ 
lage  is  connected  with  both  the  articitlat- 
ing  surface  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw,  by  distinct  ligaments 
arising  from  its  edge«  all  round.  These  at- 
tachments of  the  cartilage  are  strengthened, 
and  the  wliole  articulation  secured,  by  art 
external  ligament,  which  is  common  to 
both,  and  which  is  fixed  to  the  temporal 
bone,  and  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  the  lipment, 
which  attaches  the  cartilage  to  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  backwards  in  the  eavityv 
IS  placed  what  is  commonly  called  the 
gland  of  the  joint ;  at  least  the  ligament  b 
there  found  to  be  much  more  vascular  than 
at  any  other  part.  At  the  bottom'  of  each 
coronoid  process,  on  its  inner  part,  is  a 
foramen,  or  canal,  which  extends  under 
the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and  terroitiatea  mt 
the  outer  sorfiice  of  the  bone  near  the 
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shin.  £ach  of  these  foramina  afford  n 
paaaaee  to  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve, 
which  send  off  branches  to  the  several 
teeth: 

This  bone  is  capat>le  of  a  CTeat  many 
motions.  ,Th?  condvles,  by  sliding  ftoni- 
the  cavity  towards  toe  eminences  on  each 
tide,  bring  the  jaw  horizontally  (bruiirds, 
as  in  the  action  of  bitjng .  or  the  condyles 
only  may  be  brought  forwards,  while  ilie 
rest  of  the  jaw  is  tilted  backwards,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  mouth  is  open.  The 
condyles'  may  also  slide  alternately  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  cavity  to  the 
eminence,  and  vice  vertaj  so  that  while 
one  condyle  advances,  the  other  moves 
ba^wards,  turning  the  body- of  the  jaw 
ftom  sideto  side,  as  in  g^nding  the  teeth. 
The  great  use  of  the  dairtilagjes  seems  to  be 
that  of  securing  the  articulattion,  by  adapt- 
ing  themselves  to  the  different  inequalities 
in  these  several  motions  of  ibe  jaw,  and  to 

{>revent  any  iT\juries  from  friction.  This 
ast  circumstance  is  of  great  inpportance 
where  there  is  so  much  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly this  cartilage  is  found  in  the  different 
tnoes  of  cami%'orous  animals,  M^here  there 
is  no  eminence  and  cavity,  nor  other  appa- 
ratus for  grinding. 

The  alveolai*  processes  are  formed  of  an 
external  and  internal  plate,  united  together 
by  thin  bony  partitions,  which  divide  the 
processes  at  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw  into 
as  many  sockets  as  there  are  teeth.  But, 
at  the  pobterior  part,  where  the  teeth  have' 
more  than  one  i»oot,  each  root  has  a  dis-* 
tinct  eelL  These  processes,  in  both  jaws, 
begin  to  be  formca  with  the  tee^h,  accom- 
pany  them  in  their  growth,  and  disappear 
when  the  teeth  fall.  So  that  the  loss  of  ihe 
one  seems  constantly  to  be  attended  with 
the  loss  of  the  other. 

MAXILLV  SUPERIOa  0»  mariU 
tare  tuperiut.  The  superior  matillury 
bones  constitute  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  two  in  num- 
ber^ and  generally  remain  distinct  through 
life.  Their  figure  is  exceedingly  irregular, 
and  not  easily  to  be  de^ribed.  On  each 
of  these  bqnes  is  observed  several  emi- 
nences. One  of  these  is  at  the  upper  and 
^le-parl^of  the  bone,  and,  from  its  mak4ng 
part  of  the  nose,  is  called  the  ncual  pro- 
cess. Internally,  m  the.  inferior  portion 
of  this  proces^,*is  a  fossa*  which,  with  the 
OS  unguis,  forms  a  passage  for  the  lacbry- 
inal  duct  Into  this  nasal  process  like- 
wise is  inserted  the  short  round  tendon  of 
the  nm$culuM  orbicviaria  paJpebrarum.  Back- 
wards and  outwards,  from  the  root  of  the 
nasal  process,  the .  bone  helps  to  form  the 
lower  side  of  the  orbit,  and  this  part  is 
therefore  ^lled  the  orHtar  process.  Be- 
hind this  orbitar  process,  the  bone  fortns  a 
considerable  tuberosity,  and  at  the  upper 
part  of  this  tuberosity  is  a  ehannel,  whieh 
IS  almoft  a  complete  -hole.     In  thii  channel 


passes  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which,  together  with  a  small  artery,  is 
transmitted  to  the  face  through  the  exter- 
nal oi'Hitar  foramen,  which  opens  immedi- 
ately under  the  orbit  Where  the  bone  on 
each  side  is  joined  to  the  os  malx,  and 
helps  to  form  tne  cheek*?,  is  ohserved  what 
is  called  the  malar  process.  Tl:e  lower  and 
artlerior  parts  of  the  bone  m^ke  a  kind  of 
circular  sweep,  in  which  are  the  alveoli,  or 
sockets  for,  the  teeth  ;  ■  this  is  called  the 
alveolar  process.  This  alveolar  process 
has  posteriorly  a  considerable  tuberosity 
on  its  internal  sui^ace.  Above  this  alveo- 
lar process,  and  just  behind  the  fm-e-teeth, 
is'  an  irregular  hole,  called  theyorcwe/i  i«- 
cisicum,  which  separating  into  two,  and 
soTnetimes  more  holes,  serves  to  transmit 
sniall  arteries  and  veins,  and  a  minute 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  to  the 
nostrils.  There  are  two  horizontal  lamellae 
behind  the  alveolar  process,  which,  uniting 
together,  form  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouthy 
and  divide  it  from  the  nose.  This  par- 
tition, being  seated  somewhat  higher  than 
the  lower  edge  of  the  alveolar    process, 

giVes  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a  considerable 
ollqwness.  Where  the  ossa  maxillaria  ure 
united  to  each  otV.er,  they  proji*ct  some, 
what  forwards,  leaving  between  them  a 
furrow;  which  receives  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  septum  nasi.  l?a(?h  of  these  bones 
is  hollow,  and  forms  a  considerable  sinus 
under  its  orbiter  part.  This  sinus,  which 
is  usually,  though  improperly,  called  on- 
trum  ffighmorianum,  is  lined  with  the  pi- 
tuitary membrancr^  It  answers  the  same 
purposes  as  the  other  sinuses  of  the  nose,  . 
and  communicates  with  the  nostrils  by  an 
opening,  Which  appears  to  be  a  large  one 
in  the  skeleton,  but  which,  in  the  recent 
subject,  is  much  smaller.  In  lhe„  foetus, 
instead  of  tliese  sinuses,  an  oblong  depres- 
sion only  is  observed  at  each  side  of  the 
nostrils,  nor  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  alveo- 
lar process  then  formed.  On  the  side  of 
the  palate, "  in  ymmg  subjects,  a  kind  of  fit- 
sore  may  be  noticed,  which  seems  to  sepa- 
rate the  portion  of  the  bone  which  con- 
tains the  dcntes  incisores  from  that  which 
contains  the  denies  camni.  l*he  fissure  is 
sometimes  apparent  till  the  Sixth  year,  but 
af^r  that  period  it  in  general  wholly  dis* 
afipears. 

The  ossa  maiillaria  not  only  serve  to 
form  the  cheeks,  but  likewise  the  palate, 
nose,  and  Orbits ;  and,  besides  their  union 
with  eaeh  other,  they  are  connected  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  bones  of  the  fece 
and  cranium,  viz.  with  the  ossa  ^  nasi,  ossa 
malanim,  ossa  unguis,  pssa  palati,  os  frontis, 
Of  sphenoides,  and  os  ethmoides. 

MAXILLARY  ARTERIES.  JrterU 
maapillarU*  These  are  the  branches  of  the 
external  carotid.  The  external  maxillary 
is  the  fotir th  branch  of  the  carotid ;  it  pro- 
ocede  anteriorly,  and  gnres  off  the  meial 
3  Q 
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or  mentftly  the  coroiUMT  of  tbelipi,  ind  the 
angular  artery*  The  internal  fnaxiltary  u 
the  next  brandi  of  the  carotid ;  it  pvt»  oiT 
the  sphieno  maxillar,  the  inferior  alveolar, 
and  the  spinous  artt^  y. 

MAXILLARY  GLANDS.  OlanduU 
maxUlariis.  The  glands  so  called  are  con- 
jfloTierate,  and  are  situated  under  the  an'- 
ifles  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  ducts 
of'these  glands  are  called  Warthonian,  af- 
ter their  disc^ivercr. 

MAXILLARY  NERVES.  J^eroi  max- 
iliaret.  The  superior  and  inferior  oiaxiftar^ 
nerves  are  branches  oflhc  fifth  pair,  or  tri- 
gemini.  The  former  w  divided  into  the 
spbxno-palatine,  posterior  alveolar,  tnd 
the  infra  orbiUl  nerve.  The  latter  is  di- 
vide  1  into  two  branches,  the  internal  lin- 
gual, and  one,  mere  properly,  called  tiie 
Ci&rior  maxillary. 

May'Hly.    See  LUium  convaHufn, 

May-weed,    See  Cotulafatida, 

May*,  Indian.     See  Zca  inayt. 

Maw  varm.    6ee  Ascarit  vermicnlari^. 

Meadow  crcrwfoot.  See  Rmmncultu  pra* 
ien»M. 

Mtadov>,  queen  of  the.       See  Ulmariat 

Meadow  tajhon.     See  Colchicum. 

Meadow  eaxifraige.  See  Saxyrajfu  vul- 
garie. 

Meadorweweeu     "See  Uimari  . 

MSADOW        TBISTLB,        BOUVD        LB4VBD. 

The  leaires  of  tbb  plant,  Cnkue  oleraceu* 
of  Linnasus,  are  boiled,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  md  eaten  aA  we  do  c)ib- 
wtge. 
Meoilee,  See  Rubeola. 
MEAlOS  AUDITORIUS  BXTERNUS. 
See  Ear. 

MEATUS  AUDITORIUS  INTERNUS. 
The  internal  auditory  passage  b  a  small 
bony  canal,  beginning  internally  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal orifice  at  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temponrii 
bone,  running  towards  the  vestibulum  and 
cochlea,  and  there  bein^  divided  into  two 
less  cavities  by  an  emuience.  The  supe- 
rior and  smaller  of  these  it  the  orifice  of 
the  aqusduct  of  Fallopiua,  which  receives 
the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve :  the 
.  other  inferior  and  larger  cavity  is  perforated 
by  many  small  holes,  through  which  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve  passes 
into  the  labyrinth. 

Meatus  cjbcus.  A  passa^  in  the 
throat  to  the  ear,  called  EuslachuMi's  tube. 

Mbatus  cutic  o  lakes.  The  pares  of  the 
•kin. 

Meatvs  ctsticus.     The  ga^-duct.     . 

MEATUS  URINARIUS.  In  women, 
this  is  situated  in  the  vagina,  immediately 
below  the  symphysis  of  the  pubin,  and  be- 
hind the  nymphx.  In  men,  it  ia  at  the  end 
of  the  glans  penis- 

Mecca  baUam.  See  Baleam  ofGiiead. 

Mechoacan.    See  M^hoacunna. 

MacBOACAKSA.      (From  Mechoacan,    a 


MSD 

province  iq  Memo,  whenee  {|t  Is  broif|^) 
Jalappa  alba,  Rbabarbarum  albym.  Me- 
cboacam*  The  root  of  a  speciee  of  convol- 
vulus, Convohmltu  Mterieanu*t  or  Bryonia 
aiba  Pervoiana^  brought  ftom  Mexico^  It 
possesses  aperient  properties,  and  was  long 
used  as  tlie  common  purge  off*  this  countiy, 
but  is  now  wholly  superseded  by  jihsp, 
MECBOACAsnrA  moBA.  See  Jtdapivm. 
MscoH.  (Frdm  Aa»m,  hvXt ;  so  named 
fi\)m  the  largeness  of  iu  head.)  The  pa- 
paver,  or  poppy. 

Mecohis.  (From  (iwm,  the  poppy  {  so 
called  because  its  juice  if  soporifenNM^ 
like  the  poppy.)    The  lettuce. 

Mxcownm.  (From  ^uaa-ir,  the  poppy.)  1. 
The  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy.  Opium. 
2.  T}ie  green  excrementitious  substance  Ahat 
iifdundift  the  Urge  intestines  of  ihe  fcetns. 

MEDIAN  NERVE.  The  aecond  brandi 
of  tlie  brachial  plexus. 

MEDIAN  VEINS.  The  sttoation  of 
the  veins  of  the  arms  is  extremely  differ- 
ent in  most  individuals.  When  a  branch 
proceeds  near  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in- 
wardly from  the  basilic  vein,  it  is  termed 
the  b^ei&c  medium;  and  when  a  vein  is  gi- 
ven off  from  ihe  cephalic  in  the  like  man- 
ner, it  is  termed  the  cephaSe  meSan. 
When  these  two  veins  are  present,  they 
itiostly  tmite  just  belo^  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  and  the  common  trunk  proceeds  to 
the  cephalie  vein. 

MsDiAinrM.    The  MediaetiHum. 

MEDIASTINUM,  ((^uoei  in  medio 
etareS)  The  membranous  septtun,  formed 
by  the  duplicature  of  the  pleura,  that  dl- 
vides  the  cavity  of  the  chest  into  two  parts. 
It  is  divided  into  an  antesimr  and  posterior 
portion. 

MsmASTiBUM  cEasBBT.  The  fidcifimu 
process  of  the  dura  noaSer. 

Mbdicaqo.  (From  medica.)  The  herb 
trefoil. 

Mbdicaxxbtabia*  Pharmacy,  or  the 
art  of  making  and  preparii^  roediciffes. 

MEDlCAMENTUM.^(From  medico^  to 
heal.)    A^  medicine. 

Medicastbb.  a  false  pretender  to  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  *,  the  same  as 
Quack. 

Mbdiciha  DfJBTBTicA.  Thc  rwilation 
of  regimen,  or  the  non-naturals- 

Mrdbciita  biasostica.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  relstes  to  preserring 
health. 

Mbdiciha  oyxbastica.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  exercisCi 

Mbdiciha  bbbmbtiga.  The  applicatioD 
of  chemical  remedies* 

Mbdiciha  pbovbtlactica.  That  part 
of  medicine  which  relates  to  preserving 
health. 

Mbdiciha  .  tbistitup*  Common  saf- 
fron. '  * 

MEDICINE.  Any  substance  that  is 
exhibited  with  a  view  to  cuit  or  allay  tb^ 
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violieiiee^if  th«  dtttast.  R  U^aso  Tcry  fre- 
quently made  use  of  to  express  ^ the  heulin^ 
«rt«  when  it  cofnprehehds  anatomy^  physi- 
ology»  and  pathology. 

AfsDioixAL  AATff^  Such  afe  so  called 
Iw  some  writers,  wherein  tlie  crisis  or 
CDange  is  expected,  so  as  to  forbid  tlie  use 
of  medicines,  in  order  to  w^it  nature'^  ef- 
fort, and  therefore  require  all  assistance  of 
art  to  help  forwapfld,  pr  fteput  the  humours 
for  sUch  a  crisis :  but  it  is  most  properly 
used  for  those  days  wherein  purging,  or  any 
other  evacuation,  is  most  eonyenieotly  oonfw 
plied  witii.  \ 

MsDtcnrAK  bouks.  Are  those  wherein 
it  i^  supposed  that  medicines  may  be  taken 
to  the  ifreatest'  adVkntage,  eommoply  cee- 
koned  m  the  mormng  fiistiAg,  about  an 
pow  before  dinner,  about  four  hours  after 
d'umer,  and  at  ^ingto  bed  c  but  m  acute 
cases,  the  times  are  to  be  govetneid  by  the 
ftymptoms  and  sggravKtioii  «f  the  distem- 
per. 

Mm)IClNALIS.  (¥ro^^  memdHia.)  ^edi- 
qinal ;  haying  a  power  te  restore  health,  or 
lemove  disease. 

MsMHi*  la  Paracdsiu  it  is  a  species  of 
ulcer. 

>fBDINENSISyBNA.  (Medinenns  f  §o 
called  because  it  ia  frequent  at  Med^.) 
Dracunduhtk.  OortUw  medmeiids  of  lin- 
ncu».  The  muscular  hair-worm.  \  very 
singoUr  animal,  whicb,  in  some  countriea^ 
inmihits  the  cellular  membrane  between 
the  akin  and  muscles.   See  Draeuneulus, 

MEDITULLIUM.  (From  metSut,  the 
middle.    ^etDipio'i. 

Mssius  yxsTsm4  The  middle  venter  is 
the  thorax,  or  chest* . 

MetUar.    See  MupibiM. 

MfiDULLA.  (QiMMi  in  mediitonU.)  1. 
The  marrow.  See  Mamrw, 

2.  Tlie  pith  or  pulp  of  vegetables. 

3.  The  white  substance  of  the  brain  \^ 
called  medulla,  or  the  medullary  part,  to 
distinguish  it  i^omrthe  cortical. 

4.  The  continuation  of  the  braih,  and  in 
the  spine,  is  called  medullary  spinalis. 

MsDouA.  CASSIS.  The  pulp  of  the  icassia 
fifltularts. 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.  The  medul- 
lary  substance,  of  the  same  use  as  the  cere* 
brum,  that  lies  within  the  cranium,  upon 
the  basilhtfy  process  of  tiie  occipital  bone. 
It  is  formed  by  the  connection  of  the  cruva' 
cerebri  and  crura  cerebelli,  and  terminated 
in  the  spinal  marrow*  It  has  several  emi- 
nences, viz.  pons  varioli,  corpora  pyramid 
dalia,  and  corporis  olivaria. 

MEDULLA  SPINALIS.  Cerebrum  ehm^ 
gatum.  JEotu  The  spinal  marrow.  A  oon- 
tini^tion  of  the  medolla  oblongata,  which 
descends  into  the  specus  vertebralis  firon) 
the  fi>ramen  magnum  oocipitale,  to  the 
third  vertebm  of  the  loins,  where  it  termi^ 
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nates  in  a  number  of  nerves;  which,  from 
their  resemblance,  are  called  cauda.  egmna* 
Tlie  spinal  marrow  is  composed,  fike  the 
brain,  of  a  cortical  and  hieduUary  flubsiance : 
the  former  is  placed  internally.  It  is  cover- 
ed  by  a  continuation  of  the  dura  mater,  pia 
mater,  and  tunica  arachnoidea.  The  use  of 
the  spinal  marrow  is  to  give  off,  through 
thidlateral  or  intervertebral  foramina,  thirty 
pairs  of  nerves^  called  cervicid,  dorsal,  lum^ 
bar,  and  sacral  nerves. 

MGDULLAKT.  {MeduUaris  ;  from  me- 
dbOa,  marrow.)   Like  unto  marrow. 

MEDULLARY  SUBSTANCE*  The 
white  or  internal  substance  of  the  brain 
is  so  called.  ^ 

MEOALosFLAircHxrs.  (From  /ufy«(,  great, 
and  0^^«>;i^?or,a  bowel.  Having  some  of 
the  viscera  enlarged,  from  schirrus  or  other 
cause. 

Mbobiic.  A  species  of  cephalalgia,  or  a 
pain  generally  afiectmg  one'  side  of  the 
head,  towards  the  eye,  or  temple,  and 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  stomach. 

MEIBOMIUS'S  GLANDS.  Meibwidi 
glandida.  The  small  glands  which  are 
situated  between  ^the  conjunctive  mem- 
brane of  the  eye  and  thexartila^  of  the 
^e-lid,  first  described  by  Meibomius. 

MEL.    SeeBmey. 

MxL  ACKTATDM.  (kofmel  '*Take  of 
clarified  honey,  two  pounds  s  acetic  aoid, 
two  p'mts.  Boil  them  down  to  a  proper 
consistence^  in  a  glass  vessel,  over  a  slow 
fire.''  This  preparation  of  honey  and  vine^ 
gar  possesses  aperient  and  expectorating 
virtues,  and  is  given,  with  these  intentions, 
in  the  cure  of  humoral  asthma,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  chest,  in  doses  of  one  or 
two  drachms.  It  is  atso  employed  in  the 
form  of  gjirgle,  wlien  diluted  with  water. 

Mkkboracis.  Honey  of  borax.  *'Take 
Of  borax,'  powdered,  a  drachm ;  clarified 
honey,  an  ounce.  Mix."  This  preparation 
is  found  very  useful  in  aphthous  atKCtioniB 
ofthefiiuces- 

MvL  BiispujCATixif .  Chirified  lioney ;  See 
Boncy*  ^ 

MiBL  BQSJA.V  Bose  honey.  <*Take  of 
resQ-rose  petals,  dried,  four  ounces;  boil* 
ing  li^ater,  three"  pints;  clarified  honey, 
five  pounds^"  <  Macerate  the  rose  petsJs 
in  the  water^  fbr  six  hours,  and  strain « 
then  add  the  honey  to  die  strained  liquor, 
and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath^  boh  it 
down  to  a  proper  eoasistence.  '  An  admir 
rable  preparation  for  the  base  of  various 
gargles  and  collutories*  It  may  also  be 
employed  with  advantage,  mixed  with  ex- 
tract of  bark,  or  other  medicines,  to  chil- 
drai,  who  have  a  natural  disgust  to  medi- 
cines; 

MSL  sciLUB.  <<Take  of  darified  1k>* 
ney,  thtee  pounds ;  vinegar  of  squills,  two 
puits."  Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel^  with  a 
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slow  fire,  to  the  lliickneu  ef  a  Aynip. 
Aperient,  expeclOTaiit,  »nd  detergent  viiv 
tues,  are  attributed  to  tlic  honey  of  squilis. 
It  b  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms, 
along*  with  some  aromatic  wat^,  «»  tliat 
of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  tJie  great  nausea 
which  It  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  excite. 
In  large  doses  it  proves  emetic. 

Mela.  (From  /ut^,  to  search.)  A 
probe. 

MEL-S:NA.  (From  Actfutf,  black.)  The 
black  vomit.  The  blade  disease*  Hip- 
pocrates '  applies  this  ^tame  ^  to  two  dis- 
eases. In  the  first,  the  patient  A'omitb 
black  bile,  which*  is  sometimejB  bloody  and 
sour  s  sometimes  he  throM  s  up  a  thin  saliva ; 
and  at  otlier^  a  green  bil^,  &c.  In  the 
second,  the  patient  is  as  described  in  the 
article  Morbus  J^ger, 

Melaii^a  kosos.     See  Mclana,        ^- . 

Melaleuca  leucaobkdeov.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  which  afibrds  the 
cajeput  oil.    Sec  C(\jeptu  til. 

Mela^phtllc^.  /  (]^m  /uix«;,  black, 
and  4»t/XAcr,  a  leaf;  ^so  named  from  th^ 
blackness  of  its  leaf.)  BeaPs-breech.  See 
^canihuM  mollis, 

Melahfobivm. :  (Fi'bin*  JlfW<ifn/bt(«,.the 
shepherd  who  first  used  it.)  Black  helle- 
bore.    See  HeUebQ}-u9  nigeT' 

Melakaguga,  (From^  fit^As,  black,  and 
^ttym^  to  expel.)  Medicines  which  purge 
off  black  bile. 

Melanculohus.  {lAiiK:icyxKMtoi.)  A  livid 
colour  of  the  skin.    The  black  jaundice. 

MELANCHOLIA.  (Fj«om  /ttiA*f,  bhick, 
and  A:«xjf,  bile ;  because  the  ancients  sup. 
posed  that  it  proceeded  from  a  redundance 
of  black  bile,)  Melancholy  madness.  A 
disease  in  the  class  neut'Oies,  and  order.  Fe- 
saniiT,  of  Cullen,  characterised  by  errone- 
ous judgment,  but  not  merely  respecting 
health,  hom  imaginar)*  perceptions  or  re- 
collection, influencuig  tlie  conduct,  and 
depressing  the  mind  with  ^ill-grounded 
fears;  not  combined  with  either  pyrexia 
or  comatose  afiections ;  often  appearing 
without  dyspepsia,  yet  attended  with  cos- 
tiveness,  chiefly  in  persons  of  rigid  fibres 
and  torpid  insensibility. '      >  <^ 

MsLAHopiPEB.  (Front /cfXAp,  black,  and 
iortJn^H,  pepper.)  Bkck  pepper.  See  Pi- 
per  nigrum, 

MELAVOBiiHizoir.  (I^rom  ftixotc,  black, 
and  {«fce,  a  root)  A  species  of  hellebore 
with  black  roots. 

Melaktebla.  (Froit)  /uix«if,  black;  so 
called  because  it  i^  u&ed  iot  blacking  lea- 
ther.)   Green  vitrioU 

Mjclamtheljbtjm.  (From  ft^c,  black, 
and  fXfltfcr,  oil.)  Oil  expressed  frbm  the 
black  seeds  of  fennel  flowers. , 

MuANTHiUM.       (From    fAikox,    black ; 
so  named  from  its  black  seed.)    The  herb 
fennel  flower. 
MiLAs.    (From  /uiMtf,  black.)     VitiUgo 


nigra,  M$Msa  mgrq.  lafra 
nigra,  A  disease  that  appears  upon  the 
skin  in  black  or  brown  spots,  which  veif 
frequently  penetrate  deep,  evoi  to  the  booe, 
and  do-not  give  $my  pain  or  uneasiness.  It 
is  a  disease  very  frec][uent  in,  and  endemisl 
to,  Arabia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  tniasnuu 

Melasma.  (From  /uhkk^  black.)  Me- 
latmuBw  A  disease  thirt  sppeSrs  not  un^ 
^uently  upon  the  tibia  of  aged  persons, 
in  form  of  a  livid  black  spot,  wIhcIs  in  s 
day-  or  two,  degoicyates  into  a  vciy  ibul 
ulcer.  - 

'MxLASPsiufuv.  ,-(Frpm /Ki0kiE^  blacky  and 
vm^A,  ftced.)    See  Melauhium, 

Mejuca.  .  (From  «ft«'^>^  ^  milk.) 
Milk.  A  food  made  of  acidulated 
milk.  - 

Mels.  (From  /ua»,  tp  search.)  A 
pcobe. 

Meleaoris.  (From  Mdeager,  whose 
sisters  were  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into 
this  bird.)  The  guinea-fbwL  Abo  a  si>e- 
cies  of  frittiUaris^  so  called  because  its 
flowers  are  spotted  like  the  guinea-fowl.    ' 

Melecsta.  Meleguefta,  Grains  of  Parsp 
dise. 

Melejos.  (From  3£e2oj,tbelsUnd  where 
it  is  mad?.)    A  species  of  alum.   , 

.Melemeluu.  (From  /utv,  boney,  and- 
fAHkof^  an  appte ;  so.named  firom  its  sweet- 
hess.)     Paradise  apple. 

Meli.    (MiM.) ;  Honey. 
.    Mel^gbrla.    See  .Meacerit, 

MELICERIS.  (^om  /Aixi,  honey,  and 
xigof,  wax)  An  encysted  tumour,  whose 
contents  resemble  honey  in  consistence  and 
appearance.  ^ 

MsLic&ATOT.  (From /(«t.v/,  honey,  and 
Kt^<unv/Ai,  to  nii^.)  HydrbmeL  Mead.  Wine 
impregnated  with  honey. 

MsLioxiozr.  (From /utf^  honey.)  A  foe- 
tid humour,  discharged  from  ulcers  attend- 
ed with  a  caries  of  the  bpne»  of  the  consist 
tence  of  liooey. 

MedloU     See  MeUlotus, 

MelilOtvs.  (From  /u«/^  honey,  and 
J<»ro{,  the  lotus  ;  so  called  from  its  smeU. 
being  like  that  of  honey.)  Lotu*  eylvestru, 
Sertula  cftmpana,  Trifotium  cabaUinum-  Co- 
roda  regia.  TrifoHttm  odoratum,  Comriion 
melilot.  This  plant,  TrifoUum  meS/otue 
ojficinaUs  of  Linnseus,  has  been  said  to  be 
resolvent,  emollient,  anodyne,  and  to  parti- 
cipate of  the  virtues  of  chamomile.  Its 
taste  is  unpleasant,  subacrid,  subsaline,  but 
not  bitter ;  when  fresh  it  has  scarcely  any 
smell ;  in  drying  it  acquires  a  pretty  strong 
one,  of  the  aromatic  kiml,  but  not  agreeable. 
The  principal  use  of  melilot  has  been  ia 
clysters,  fomentations,  and  other  external 
applications. 

•    MBLiifUM.    (From  /uiAer,  an  apple.)    OB. 
made  from  the  flowers  of  the  apple-tree. 

MxLiPBTLLVM.       (From     fj^Kif    honey* 
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smell  of  itsi  leai(  or  because  bees  gather 
honey  ftom  it.)     Bawd,   or  balm.     See 

MELISSA.  (From  fiuffja^on^  a  bee,  be- 
cause bee$  gather  honey  from  it.)  Citra- 
g^- '     Oitraria.      Mctimnu       MeiHfi&unu 

9a  citrina.  Er^tion,  Bahn.  MeluKt  offi- 
dnaSa  of  Linnaeus.  A  native  of  tlie  sputh- 
cm^parts  of  ;£urope,  but  ver3f  common  in 
<Hir  gardens.^  In  its  rdbeiit  sUte,  it^has  a 
voughish  aromatic  tasCe,  and  a  p^asaiit 
smell  of  the  lemon  kind.  Itw^as  fbrmei^ 
much  esteemed  in  nerrous  diseases,  aod 
veiy  s:enerany  recommended  in  melancho- 
lic and  hypochondriacal  affections ;  but,  in 
modem  practice,  it  is  ovXy  employed  whtti 
pt^ared  as  tea,  as  a  grateful  dihient  drmk 
in  fevers,  &c. 

Mkussa  cAiXMnmu,  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  field  catmint.  See  CaUh 
nuntha, 

l^BLissA  ciTsnr^    See  MsUmo, 

Mbussa  GMAspmjotul  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mpunuin  calamine  See  C(Ua- 
mintha  magn».fi9rt, 

MuissA  omciirALis.  The  systematic 
name  of  balm:    See.^lMb#<^ 

MsussA  Tuaoic4.    Sm  Moitfaoica. 

MiussoPHTuuM.  (Prom /uiMtffKy  baum, 
and  9VAA«y,  a  lea£^  Melissa;  or  baum. 
Also  a  specie*  of  horehound,  with  leaves 
resembling  baum# 

MxuTia  xBLissoFBTLLinc.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  mountain  balm«  Se^ 
^ely9»ophfttum, 

Bf£UTisMU8.  (From  /uiM,  honey.)  A 
linctus,  prepared  with  honey. 

MxLiTToxA.  (From  /4i^i,  honey.)  A  con- 
fection made  with  homfey.    Honey-dew. 

MxLizoMUH. .  (From  /uim»  honey,  and 
fo^ocf  broth.)  Mead.  A  drink  prepared 
with  honey. 

Mbllaoo.  (From  msl^  honey.  X  Any 
medicine  which  has  4he  consistence  and 
sweetness  of  honfey. 

MiLLUOTus.    HteMelUptut. 

Mbluhta.  (From  meU  honey.),  M6«d« 
A  sweet  drink  prepared  with  honey. 

MsixiTA.  (From  mel,  honey.)  .Prepa- 
rations of  hon^.  V- 

Mklo.  The  common  melon.  Musk 
melon.  Cucumis  meh  of  Linnxus.  This 
jfiruit,  when  ripe,  has  a  delicious  refrigera- 
ting taste,  but  must  be  eaten  moderately, 
with  pepper,  or  some  aromatic,  as  all  this 
class  of  fniits  are  obnoxious  to  the  stomach, 
producing  spasms  and  colic.  The  seeds 
possess-  mucilaginous  qualitie9. 

MsLOCAXftrs.  (Prom  /u«^or,  an  apple, 
and  xtf^oc,  fruit;  from  its  resemblance  to 
an  apple,  or  its  root.)  The  fiuit  of  the 
aristolochia. 

Meloe  vssicato'rius.  The  Spunish  fly, 
now  called  lytta^ 


MsioK.  (iJbMf.)  A  disorder  of  tlie 
eye,  in  whiim  it  protuberates  out  of  the 
socket 

Meloiif  commpn.    See  Mela, 

Melnn^  musk.    See  Melo, 

J^lon^  n»oter»    See  CUruUua, 

Melonoeva'.  Improperly  called  mala 
insana.  SoUmum  pomifnmm.  Mad  apple. 
The  Spaniards  and  Italians  eat  it  in  »auce 
apd  in  sweet-meats.  The  taste  somewhat 
resembles  citron.  ' 

Melosis.  hAnxmo'K,  A  term  which  fre- 
quently odcurs  in  Hippocrates,  Do  Capit. 
Vulner.  for  that  search  into  wounds  whidi 
is  made  by  surgeons  with  the  specillum,  or 
probe* . 

MBI.0TI8.  MwAarric.  Use^  for  the 
iesser  specillum^  and  often  for  that  parti- 
culai;  instrument  contrived  to  search  or 
cleanse  the  ear  witb^  more  commonly  called 
Auritcalpium, 

Melothbia  pRin>m.A.  The  svstematio 
name  of  theamall  creeping  cucumber  plant. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  pickle 
the  berries  of  this  plant,  and  use  them  as 
we  do  capers. 

MsLTssoraTixvx.  (From  /xf^/ov-ot,  balm^ 
and  <^AAo<,  K  leaf.)  Mountain  balm,  or 
nettle.  This  elegant  plant,  MelitU  meUt- 
t^phyUufn  of  Linocus,  is  seldom  used  in 
the  present  day ;  it  \9  said  to  be  of  service 
in  uterine  obstructions  and  calculous  dis- 
eases.   . 

MEMBRANA.    See  Membrane. 

MEMBRANA  UYALOIDEA.  Mem- 
brana  aracknoidea.  The  transparent  mem- 
brane which  includes  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye. 

MEMBRANA^  PUPILLARIS.  A  very 
delicate  membrane,  ot  a  thin  and  vasculw 
.texture,  and  an  aah  colour,  arising  from  the 
interna)  mai^n  of  the  iris,  and  totally  cover- 
ing the  pupU,  in  ^e  foetus,  before  the  six 
months.  * 

MEMBRANA  RUYSCIHANA.  The 
.celebrated  anatomist  Ruysch  discovered 
that  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye  was 
composed  of  two  laminie.  He  gave  the 
-name  of  membrana^ruyschiaha  to  we  inter- 
nal lamina,  leaving  the  old- name  ofcho- 
roides  to  the  exUmal 

MEMBRANA      TYMPANA.  The 

membrane  covering  the  cavity  of  the  drum 
of  tlie  ear,  and  separating  it  from  the  meatus 
auditoriua  eztemus.  It  ig^  of  an  oval  form, 
convex  below  the  middle,  towards  the  hoi-, 
low  of  the  tympaoum^  and  concave  to- 
wards the  meatus  auditoriua,  and  convex 
above  the  middle  towards  the  meatus,  and 
concave  towards  the  hollow  of  the  tympa- 
punu  Aoeordhig  to  the  observations  of 
anatomists,  it  consists  of  six  laminx ;  the 
first,  and- most  external,  is  a  production  of 
the  epidermis,  the  second  is  a  production 
of  the  skin  lining  the  auditory  passa^; 
the  third  is  cellular  membrane^  in  which 
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the  ve«els  ftMii  m  ekgant  MUwiork  ;  tltt 
^rtb  it  shining,  thin,  and  tnuitp«rent»  ari- 
tinfif  from  the  periosteum  of  the  meatiM;  the 
,  fifUi  is  cellular  membrane,  with  a  plexus  of 
vessels  like  the  third ;  and  the  sixth  lamina, 
which  is  the  innermost,  comes  from  the 
periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
This  membrane,  thus^  composed  of  sevend 
laminae,  has  lately  been  discovered  to  pos* 
sess  muscular  fibres. 

MEMBRANALOGIA*  (From  mem- 
irana,  a  membrane,  and  xvyof,  a  discourse.} 
Ifembranology.  The  doctrine  of  the  com* 
mon  integuments  and  membranes. 

MEMBRANE.  Membrona,  A  thih  ex- 
panded subsfanet,  composed  of  odlular 
texture,  i^hose  elastic  fibres  are  so  arranged 
and  woven  together,  as  to  allow  ofg^reat 
pliabinty.  The  membranes  of  the.  body  are 
various,  as  the  skin,  peritoneum,  pleura, 
dura  mater,  &c.  8c& 

MsWBBAVOsus.     See  Tenter  ^aguut  fe» 

MiMBBANus.     See  Ttm$r^agimi  ftmo* 
fit. 
yiMMMVM  OS.    See  OccipiuU  bone. 
Msnagcguee,    See  Emm^nafogue$J 
Mbitdosvs.    (From  mendOx,  coimteHeit«) 


wxMMi  Mt^  <«rith  ehiii  nor  %i  ebU. 
birth.  - 

2.  Mnirrhagia  alba^  serous ;  the  fluor 
albus.    See  Lmemrtuea, 

3.  Menorrhagia  xiHorwn^fn^aktomtlocaX 
disease. 

4.  Menorrhagia  hddaUt,  ftoro  women 
after  delivery.    See  Lochia. 

5.  Menorrhagia  akortue.     See  Mertton^ 

6.  Menorrhagia  fiahethi,  when  there  is  a 
serous  discbarge  fsfna  the  vagina  in  preg^ 
nant  women. 

This  disease  teldotn  occurs  before  tiie 
age  of  puberty,  and  is  often  an  attendant  on 
pregnancy.  It  is  in  general  a  very. danger- 
ous disease,  more  partiuot^arly  if  it  occur  et 
the  tatter  period,  jm  It  is  then  often  so  rapid 
and  violent  as  to  destroy  the  female  in  a 
very  short  time,  irhere  proper  means  are 
not  soon  adopted.  Abortions  often  give 
rise  tq  floodings,  and  at  any  period  of  preg- 
nan^,  but  usually  before  lhe£fth  monm 
tbail  at  anv  other  time.  Moles,  in  conse* 
quence  of  an  imperfect  conception,  at 
length  become  detached^  and  sometimes 
give  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of  hx« 
morrbnge. 

The  causes  which  most  frequently  give 


This  term  is  used,  bv  some,  in  the  same  rise  to  floodings  are,  violent  exertiona  of 

sense  as  spurius,  or  illegitimus ;   Mendoke  strength,  sudden  surprises  and  frights,  vio* 

CMf«,  false  or  spurious  ribs ;  Mendoea  Su-  lent  fits  and  passion,  great  uneasiness  of 

tura,  the  squamous  suture,  in  the  skull,  or  ftiind,  uncommon  lopgings  daring  pregnan* 

bastard  sutiu%.  c^,  over  fullness  of  blood,  profuse  evaeua- 

M  BBtireorHTiJkX.    (From  fnat)^  a  mem*  tions,  general  weakness  of  the  sjrstenvexter- 

hrane,  and  ^hMeom^  to  guard.)    .An  instru-  nal  injuries,  as   blews  and  bnnsesy  and  the 

ment  to  guard  the  membranes  of  the  brdfr,  death  of  the  duld,  in  consequence  of  which 

while  the  bone  is  cut,  or  rasped,  after  the  the  placenta  becomes  partiail^  or  wboUy  «le- 

operation  of  the  trepan.   ,  taohed  from  the  ntetw,  leavuig  the  mouths 

MENINX.  (From  pmmt  toremain.)   The  df  the  vessels  of  the  4atter,  wluch  anasto- 

Oreek  term  for  the  membranes  envdbping  mosed'^th  those  of  the  latter,  perfect^ 

the  brain.    See  Dura  mater  and  Pia  mater*  open.     It  is  ncoessaiy  to  distinguish  be- 

Msinirx  dvba.    See  Dura  mater.  ■  tween  an  approaching  miscMriage  and  a 

Msiinrx  pla.    ^ee  Pia  mister,  common  flooding,  whjch  may   be  readilj 

MsmsFBRKUM  coccuLus.  The  systematic  done  by  inquhring  whether  or  net  the  has* 

name  of  the  plant  the   berries  of  which  morrhage   nes   proceeded   ftom  any  evi- 

are  well  known  by  the  name  of  Coceuiue  dent  cause,  and  whether  it  flowp  gently, 

imhu,     Indian  berries,  or  Indian  cockles,  or   is   accompanied   with   unusual  pains. 

Whilst  green,  they  are  used  by  thie  Indians  The  fbrmer  usually  arises  from  some  mght, 

to  catch  fish,  which  they  have  the  power  eurprise,  or  accident,  and  doea  not  Bow 

.*._-._. — !_^   „j  ...•..__     ._  .^ gently  knd  regularly ;  but  bursts  out  of  a 

sudden,  and  again  stops  all  at  once,  and 
also  is  attended  with  severe  pains  in  the 


of  intoxicating,  and  killing.  In  the  same 
manner  they  catch  birds,  maklrtg  the  beny 
into  a  paste,  forming  it  into  small  seeds, 
and  putting  these  in  places  where  they  fre- 
quent. 

MENORRHAGIA.  (From  pmimi  the 
menses,  and  frymfUt  to  bredc  out)  Ba- 
morrhi^ia  iOerina.  •  Flooding.  An  immo« 
derate  flow  of  the  inenses.     A  genus  of 


back  and  the  bottom  of  the  belly ;  whereas 
the  latter  is  marked  with  no  such  occur- 
rence.   The  further  a  woman  is  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  the  greater  will  be  the  dan- 
ger if  floodings  take  place,  as  the  moutlw 
of  the  vessels  are  much  enlarced  during 
disease  in  the  cUss  pgrixia^  anl  order   the  last  sUge  of  prqrnancy,  and  of  course 
h^tmoirhagim^  of  Cullen,  characterized  by    a  vast  qunititir    will  be  discharged  in  a 
pains  in  the  back,  loins,  belly;  simihu>  to   short  space  of  ttme. 
those  of  labour,  attended  whh  a  pretema-       MxirsA.     The  aeeoiid  lobe  of  the  liver 
tural  flux  of  blood  fh>m  the  vagina,  more    was  so  cdled  by  the  ancienU, 
eepious  than  natural.    He  distSnguisfaes  six       Mbitsbs^    (l^tmi  menaU^  a  mqath.) 
species  • —  Mivass  css^Aimst  The  mensea  depsrt- 

1.  J^^norrht^  rubra,  proper;     from   inf. 
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or  suppressed.  The  amenoirboei^  of  Ca^ 
len. 

Msifsss  xxMODicjB.  The  mefMyrriuigki 
nibni  of  CQllert. 

Meru^,  immoikraie  /f«v  0/  the,  S6e 
Mkkorrhagia, 

MenH9t  interruption  ^  See  AmenituT' 
rhma. 

Menteet  retentten  of.    See  Catrnnenia. 

Msirsu' »iUEOiOPUtcirs.  A  philosophi- 
cal, or  chymicai  month.  According  to 
•pme,  it  is  three  days  atid  tiirhts ;  others 
•ay  it  is  ten ;  and  thiere  are  who  reckon  it 
to  be  thirty  or  forty  days. 

MENSTRUATION.  Frotn  the-  Qterti^ 
of  every  healthy  •  wdman  who  is  not  pres^ 
narit,  or  who  does  not  ^te  sudc,  there  if 
a  discharsre  of  blood  at  certain  periods, 
from  the  time  of  puberty  to  the  approach  of 
old  ag^ ;  andy  from  the  peneda  or  returns 
of  this  dischai^,  it  is  called  Menttruation; 
There  are  several  exceptions  to  this  defi- 
nitibn.  It  isssid  tliat some  women  never 
menstruate;  some  menstruate  while  they 
continue  to  fpve  suck ;  and  others  are  said 
to  menstruate  during  pregnancy;  some  are 
said  to  menstruate  in  early  iniancy»  and 
others  in  ^Id  aee;  but  such  discharges, 
0r.  l>ennuui  is  4f  opinion,  may,  #ith  more 
piopriety,  be  called  morbid,  or  ^mp- 
tomatio:  yet   the  definition  ift  gen^iil^ 

tltWb 

At  whatever  time  of  lifb  this  ditobarge 
coniea  on,  a  woman  is  said  to  be  at  puber- 
ty :  though  of  this  state  it  is  a  consequence, 
j0id  not  a  cause.  The  Nearly  or  late  sf>- 
pearance  of  the  menaes  may  depend  upon 
the  climate,  the  constitution,  the  delicttsy 
or  hardness  of  living,  and  upon  the  man- 
ners of  those  with  whom  young  women  con- 
verse. In  Greece,  and  other  hot  countries, 
girls  begin  to  menstruate  at  oght,  nine,  and 
ten  years  of  age ;  but,  advancing  to  the 
northern  climes,  there  is  a  gradual  protmo- 
tion  of  the  time  till  we  come  to  Ltplami^ 
where  women  do  not  menstruate  tiil  thc^ 
arrive  at  maturer  age,  and  then  in  snuul 
c^uantities,  at  long  intervals,  and  some- 
times only  in  the  summer.  Bat,  if  they  do 
not  menstruate  according  to  the  genios  of 
the  country,  it  is  said  they  suffer  equal  in- 
conveniences as  in  warmer  climates,  where 
the  quantity  dischai^ed  is  much  greater, 
and  the  penods  shorter.  In  this  country, 
girls  b^in  to  menstruate  from  the,  four- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age, 
and  sometimes  at  a  later  period,  without 
any  signs  of  the  disease  1  but  if  they  aie 
luxuriously  educated,  sleeping  upon  down 
beds,  and  sitting  in  hot  rooms,  menstrua- 
tion usually  commences  at  a  more  early  pe- 
riod. 

Many  dianjges  in  the  oonstittttioa  ^nd 
appaaruice  of^women  ar^  produced  at  the 
wae  of  their  first  begioniog  to  mcDftruatv^ 


n^  complcilon  is  iispfoied,  thdr  coin* 
tenaace  is  more  expressive  and  animated, 
their  attitudes  graoeful,  and  their  conver* 
sation  more  intelligent  and  agreeable ;  the 
tone  of  their  voice  becomes  more  harmoni- 
ous, their  whole  frame,  but  particulailj 
their  breasts,  are  iexpanded  and  enlarge, 
and  their  minds  ate  no  longer  engaged  in 
childish  pursuits  and  amusements.. 

Some  girls  begin  to  menstruate  without 
any  preceding  inmsposition ;  but  there  are 
generally  appearances  or  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  change  that  is  about  to  take 
place.  These  are -usually  ^more  severe  at 
the  first  than  in  the  sucoe^itig  beriods : 
andthey  are  similar  to  those  produced  by 
tnerine  irritation  from  other  causes,  as 
pains  in  the  back  and  ii^fiuior  extremities^ 
complaints  of  the  viscera,  witli  various  hys- 
terie  and  nervous  affections.  These  com* 
mence  with  the  first  disposition  to  men- 
struate, and  continue  till  the  discharge 
comes  ooi  when  they  abate,  or  disappear, 
returning,  howev^r^  with  considerable  vio- 
lence in  some  women,  'at  every  period 
during  life.  The  quantity  of  blood  dis- 
charged at  each  evacuation  depends  upon 
the  climate,  col^titution,  and  manner  of 
living;  but  it  varies  in  different  women  in 
the'same  cUmalek  or  in  the  same  woman  at 
difierent  periodsuin  this  country  it  amounts 
to  aboot  five  or  six  ounces. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
time  required  for  Uie  completion  of  each 
period  of  menstruation.  In  some  wom^n 
the  discharge  returns  pfecisely  to  a  day,  or 
atf  hour,  and  in  othera  there  is  a  variation 
of  -several ,  days,  without  mconvenience. 
In  some  it  is  finished  in  a  few  hours,  and  in 
othera  it  continues  from  one  to  ten  days  ; 
but  the  intermediate  time,  from  three  to 
six  days,,  is  most  usual. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  legishitor,  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Arabian  phvaicians,  and 
eredited  in  other  countries,  that  the  men. 
strupUf  bldod /possessed  some  peculiar  ma- 
lignant  properties.  The  seyere  regulations 
which  have  been  made  in  some  countries 
fer  the  conduct  of  women,  at  the  time  of 
menstruation  r>«>the  expression  used,  Isaiah, 
chap.  XXX.  and  in  Bzeloel  s^the  disposal  of 
the  blood  discharged,  or  of  any  thing  con- 
taininated  with  it  t^the  complaints  of  wo. 
men  attributed  to  its  retention ;— and  the 
efl&cts  enumerated  by  grave  writen,  indi- 
cate the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  its 
oanefiil  influence.  Under  peculiar  eir- 
cumstamies  of  health,  or  sUtes  of  the  ute- 
nis,  or  in  hot  climates,  if  the  evacuation  be 
■lowly  made,  the  menstruous  blood  may 
become  mote  acrimonious  or  offensive  than 
the  common  mais,  or  any  other  secretion 
from  it ;  but  in  this  country  and  age  no 
malignity  is  suspected,  the  menstruous 
woman  mix^  in  socie^  as  at  all  other 
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times,  and  there  is  no  rewui  for  thinking 
otherwise  than  that  this  discharge  is  of 
the  most  inofTensive  nature. 

At  the  approach  of  old  sf^e,  women 
cease  to  menstruate;  but  the  time  of  ces- 
sation is  commonly  regulated  by  the  origi- 
nal early  or  late  app^rances  of  the  menses. 
With  those  who  began  to  nr>enstruate  at  ten 
or  twelve  7ear8  of  age,  the  discharge  w^ill 
often  cease  before  they  arrive  at  forty ; 
but  if  the  6rst  appearance  was  protracti'd 
to  sixteen  or  ei^teen  years  of  age,  inde- 
pendently vif  disease,  such  women  may 
continue  to  menstruate  till  they  have 
passed  the  fiftieth,  or  even  approach  tjie 
sixtieth  year  of  their  age.  But  the  most 
frequent  time  of  the  cessation  of  the 
menses  in  this  country,  is  between  the 
forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth  year;  after 
which  women  pever  bear  children.  By 
this  constitutional  regulation  of  the  nnenses, 
the  propagation  of  the  species  is  in  every 
country  confined  to  tbyp  roost  vigorous 
part  of  life  ;  and  hud  it  been  otherwise, 
children  might  hWe  become  parents,  and 
old  women  might  have  had  children,  when 
they  were  unable  to  supply  them  witli  pro- 
per or  sufficient  nourishment.  $ee  Cata- 
merda, 

MENSTRUUM.  Solvent  All  Uquork 
are  so  called  which  are  u$«d  as  dissolvents, 
or  to  extract  the  virtues  or  ingredients  b^ 
infusion,  decoction,  &c  The  principal 
menstrua,  made  use  of  In  '  Pharmacy^  are 
witer,  vinous  spirits,  oils,  acid,  an^  alka- 
hna  liquors.  Water  is  the  menttruum  of 
all  salts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of  animal 
Jellies.  Of  the  first  it  dissoKes  only  a  de- 
terminate auantity,  thotigh  of  one  kind  of 
salt  more  than  of  another ;  and  being  thus 
saturated,  leaves  any  additional  quantity 
of  the  same  salt  untouched.  It  is  never 
saturated  with  the  two  la|tter,  but  unites 
readily  with  any  proportion  of  them,  form* 
ing,  with  diiferent  quantities,  liquors  of 
different  consistences.  It  takes  up  like- 
wise, wlien  assisted  b^  trituration,  the 
vegetable  gummy  resins,  as  ammoniacum 
and  myrrh ;  the  solutions  of  which,  though 
imperfect,  that  is,  not  transparent,  but. 
turbid  and  of  a  milky  hue,  ara  nevertheless 
applicable  to  valuable  purposes  in  medi-' 
cine.  Rectified  spirit  or  wme  is  the  men^ 
ttruwn  of  the  essential  oils  and  resins  of 
ve|;etables  {  of  the  pure  distilled  oils  of 
animals,  and  of  soaps,  though  it  does  not 
act  upon  the  expressed  oil  and  fixed  alka- 
line salt,  of  which  soap  is  composed. 
Hence,  if  soap  contains  any  supeHluous 
quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  salt,  it  may, 
by  means  of  this  metutrtntm,  be  excellently 
purified  therefrom.  It  dissolves,  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline  salta; 
and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  com- 
P<^  eitb^  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous 
•Pid,  aa  the  sal  dlureticus,  or  of  volatile 


ylkali  and  the  nitrous  acid.  Otis  di^holve 
vegetable  resins  and  balsams,  wax,  animd 
fiits,  mineral  bitumens,  sulphur,  and  cer- 
tain metallic  substances,  particularly  lead. 
The  expressed  oib  are,  for  most  or  these 
bodies,  more  powerful  metutrua  than  tbpse 
obtained  by  distillation ;  as  the.  former  are 
more  capable  of  siutainiiig,  without  injury, 
a  strong  heat,  which  is  in  most  cases  neces- 
sary to  enable  tliem  to  act.  All  acids 
dissolve  alksiline  salts,  alkaline  earths,  and 
metallip  substances^  The  different  acids 
differ  greatly  in  their  action  upon  these 
last :  one  dissolving  some  particular  metals^ 
and  another  others.  The  vegetable  acids 
dissolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  and  tin ;  and  extract  so  much 
from  the  metallic^part  of  the  antimony  as 
to  become  powerfully  emetic ;  they  like- 
wise dissolve  lead,  if  previously  ^knned 
by  fire ;  but  more  copiously  if  corroded  by 
their  steam.  The  marine  acid  dissolves 
zinc,  iron,  and  copper;  and  though  it 
scarce  acts  on  any  other  metallic  substance 
in  the  common  way  of  making  solutions, 
may  nevertheless  be  artfully  combined 
with  them  all,  except  gold.  The  corrosive 
siiolinriate^  and  ai^imonial  caustic  of  the 
shops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury 
and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  effected 
by  applying  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  fume, 
to  the  subjects,  at  the  same  time  strongly 
heated.  The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common 
menttruum  of  all  metallic  substances,  ex- 
cept ^Id  and  the  antimonial  semi-meta), 
which  are  soluble  only  in  a  mixture  of  the 
nitrous  and  marine.  The  vitriolic  acid 
easily  dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ; 
and  may  be  made  to  corrode,  nr  iraper- 
ffectly  dissolve,  most  of  the  other  metals. 
Alkaline  lixivia  dissolve  oils,  resinous  sub- 
stances; and  sulphur.  Their  power  is 
greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quick- 
lime;'instances  of  which  occur  in  the 
preparation  of  soap  and  in  the  common 
caustic.  Thus  assisted,  they  reduce  the 
.flesh,  bones,  and  other  solid  parts  of  ani- 
mals, into  a  gelatinous  matter.  Solutions 
made  in  water,  and  spirit  of  wine  possess 
^e  virtu6  of  the  body  dissolved;  whilst 
oils  generally  sheathe  its  activity,  and  acids 
and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  wa- 
tery and  sniritous  liquors  are  the  prooer 
menttnm  or  tlie  native  virtues  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matters.  Most  of  the  forego- 
ing solutions  are  easily  eflTected,  by  pour- 
ing the  menttrumn  on  the  body  to  oe  dis- 
solved, and  suffering  them  to  stand  ,tore- 
ther  for  some  time,  exposed  to  a  suitable 
warmth.  A  strong  heat  is  goieraUy  re- 
quisite to  enable  oils  and  an»liiie'  liquors 
to  perform  their  oflice;  nor  will  acids 
act  on  some  metallic  bodies  without  its 
assistance.  The  action  of  watery  and  spi- 
rituous menttrua  is  likewise  expedited  dt 
a  moderate  heat,  though  the  quantity  whkh 
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about  the  ch'm,  forming  ft  tenacious  crust, 
like  that  on  scald  heads. 

MEHTAsrauM.    (Dim.  of  metuhot  mint) 
The  red  water-mint    See  Mnaha  aguO' 

tiC€L 

MENTHA.     (From  Minthe,  the  harlot 


they  afttfwifda  kMp  diMolved»  is  not,  as  and  «>$«,  a  prey.)    Impetigo,    An  eruption 

'  some  suppose,  by  thia  means  increased.  -•-— *  *' ^•-    «— «■«"•-  *-.^— :^..« -. 

All  that  beat  occaiions  these  to  take  up, 

more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer  time 

in  the  oc^  will,  when  the  heat  ceases, 

subside  again*    The  action  of  acids  on  the 

bo^es  which  they  dissolve,  is  generally 

accompanied  with  heat,  effervescence,  and  who  was  changed  into  this  herb.)    Hedyot* 

a  copious  disdicrge  of  fumes.    The  fumes  miu.   The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 

which  arise  during  the  dissolution  of  some  Linnapan  system.  Class,  Didynanda,  Order, 

metala,  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  prove  inflam-  Oymntpenma.  Miut. 

mable  ;    hence,    in   the    preparation    «f       Mentha   A^rATTCA.     Mentattrum,     Si- 

the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  gymbrium   menthastntm.      MttUha   roHmd^- 

operator  ouglit  to  be  careful,  especially  filia  paluttrit.    Water-mint     This  plant 

where  the  solution  is  made  in  a  narrow-  is  frequent  in  moist  meadows,   marshes, 

mouthed  vessel,  leit,  by  the  imprudent  ap-  and  on   the  banks  of  rivers.    It  is  lesa 

proach  of  a  candle,  the  exhaling  vapour  be  agreeable  than  the  spear*mint,  an4  in  taste 

set  on  fire.     There  is  another  species  of  bittterer  and  more  pungent     It  may  be 

solution  in  which  the  moisture  of  air  is  the  used  with  the  same  intentions  aa  the  spear- 

mautruum.   Fixed  alkaline  salts,  and  those  mint,  to  which,   however,  it  is  much  in- 

of  the  neutral  kind,  composed  of  ^alkaline  ferior, 

•alta  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  alkaline       MxrrBA  cataria.    Mentha  feliinL  Uerba 

earths,  and  any  acid  eseept  the  vitriolic,  fdie,    Caiandntha,   J^epetelUu    Nep,  or  cat- 

and  some  metallie  salts,  on  being  exposed  mint.   See  J>tepeta, 

for  some'  time  to  a  moist  air,  graduatty       Mkhtha.  ckrviita.  The  systematic  name 

attract  its  humidity,  and  at  length  become  of  the  hart's  penny-royal.  See  Pulegium  cer* 

liqdid.    Some  substances,  not  mssoluble  in  vinum. 

water  in  its  groaaer  Ibrm,  as  the  batter  of       Msvtha  cbispa.  Cobftnbtfera  minor.  The 

antimony,  are  eaaily  liquified  by  this  slow  achillaea  ageratum.    This  species  of  men- 

actioo  oi  the  atrial  moistuce.    This  pro-  tha  has  a  strong  and  fragrant  smell,  ita 

cess  ia  termed  DeHquatim,    The  calise  of  taste  is  warm,  aromatic,  and  slightly  bitter. 

solution   asMgned   by   some    naturalists.  In  flatulences  of  the  primae  viae,  hypochon- 

namely,  the  aomission  of  the  fine  particles  driacal,  and  hysterical  affections,  it  is  given 


of  ooe  body  into  tlie  pores  of  another^ 
whose  figure  fita  them  for  their  reception, 
is  not  jtiat,  or  adequate,  but  hjrpothetical 
and  ill-presumed  \  ftinee  it  is  found  that 
aome  bodies  will  dissolve  their  own  quan- 
tity of  others,  a*  water  does  of  Epsom  salt, 
alkohol  of  eaaential  oala,  mercury  of  metaU, 
one  metal  of  anotlier.  Sec.  whereas  the 
sum  oC  the  poves  or  vacuities  of  tvtty 
body  must  be  necessarily   less  than  the 


with  advantage. 

MBNTHA  PIPERITA.  The  systema- 
tic and  pharmacopoeial  name  of  peppermint 
Mentha  piperitie,  Mentha  piperita  of  Lin- 
naeus :^JUribua  capiiati»,JodiM  oratis  petiolom 
tit,  etandmibut  corolla  brevieribut.  The  spon- 
taneous growth  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  Britain.  It  has  a  more  penetrat- 
ing smell  than  any  of  the  other  mints ;  a 
strong  pun^nt  taste,  glowing  like  pepper. 


body  itself  and  .consequently  thoiM  pores  sinking,  aa  it  were,  into  the  tongue,  and  fbl 
cannot  receive  a  i]^uantity  of  matter  equsl  lowedby  a  sense  of  coolness.  The  stomachic, 
to  the  body  wherem  they  reside.  antispasmodic,  and  carminative  properties 

How  a  menairuum  can  suspend  bodies  of  peppermint,  render  it  usefUl  in  flatulent 
much  heavier  than  itself,  which  very  ofXen  oholics,  hysterical  affections,  retchings, 
happens,  may  be  conceived,  by  considering,  and  other  dispeptie  symptoms,  acting  as  a 
that  the  paits  of  no  fluids  can  be  so  easily  cordial,  and  often  producing  an  immediate 
separated,  but  they  wiU  a  little  reaiat  or  relief.  lu  officinal  preparations  are  an  essen- 
retard  the  descent  of  any  heavy  bodiea  tial  oil,  a  simple  water,  and  a  spirit, 
through  them :  and  that  this  resistance  is, 
atterU  paribue^  still  proportional  to  the 
aurfiice  of  the  desceading  bodies.  But  the 
surface  of  bodiea  do  by  no  meana  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  aame  proportion  as  their 
aoliditiea  do :  fiir  the  solidity  increases  as 
the  cube^bat  the  surftice  only  as  the  square 
of  the  diaaseter;  wherefbie  it  is  plain, 
ven[  small  bodies  will  have  much  larger  mon  apear-mint 
sumcea,  in  proportion  to  their  solid  con-  MeiUha  viridie, 
tents,,  than  larger  bodiea  will,  and  conse- 


MaxTBA  pipiBms.    See  Mentha  pipe^ 
fita, 
Mbhtua   puLxonm.     The    systematic 

of  the  pennjrroyal.  See  Pidegium. 
MxxTHA   sajucxxicA*     See    ialaamta 
^» 

MaiTTBA  aanvA.    See  Mentha  viridie, 
MsimA  ancATA.   Hart-mint,  and  com- 
Mentha  vulgaria.    See 


quently,  when  grown  exceeding  amall,  may 
tuXky  be  buoyed  up  in  tbe  liquor. 
BlxsTABBi.    (Ftqm  wmntimh  the  chin» 


MENTHA  VntlDlS.    Spear-mint   CaU- 

ed  also  Mentha  vidgarie,     Mentha  epka^ 

ta^    Mentha   viridie   of  Linnaus  v^epide 

obkngie^  fiHie  Itmcecbttie  nudie  eerratie  eeep 
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nU6u8,  ataminibut  corolla  hngtBribju,  The 
plant  g^ws  wild  in  many  pai-is  of  Eng- 
land. It  18  not  so  warm  to  the  ta^ie  m 
peppermint^  but  ha»  a  more  ajrreejAble 
flavour,  and  is  therefore  preferred  fur  culi- 
nary purposes.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are 
simdar  to  those  ot  peppermint ;  but  tlie 
different  preparations  of  the  former,  tliough 
more  pleasant,  are,  perhaps,  less  effica- 
cious. The  officinal  pi-eparations  of  spear- 
mint are,  an  essential  oil,  a  conserve,  a 
simple  water,  and  a  spirit. 

Menti  lgvatoe.  See  Levator  labii  ifi" 
feriorU, 

Mkpttuli..  (Pi-om  matah^  a  staff,  Ueb,) 
The  penis, 

MEIITUI.A.6RJL.  (From  mentuia,  the  pe- 
rns, and  ct^^at,  a  prey.)  A  disorder  of 
the  penis,  induced  by  a  contraction  of 
the  erectores  musculi,  and  causing  impo- 
tence. 

MENYAJTTHES.  The  name  of  a  renus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Claj«Si 
Pentandria.    Order,  Monogyma, 

Mbstanthes  TKiFoLiATa.  llic  Syste- 
matic name  of  the  buckbean.  See  TriJoHum 
paludotttm. 

Mephetic  air.    See  J^trogen. 

MEPHITIS.  (From  mephutUth,9khUsX. 
Syr.)  A  poisonous  exhalation.  See  Conta- 
Sion. 

MERCURIAUS.  (From  Mercurim,  its 
Inventor.)  1.  Tlie  name  oi  A.  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Dioe- 
da.   Order,  Emeandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopcBial  name  of  the 
French  mercury,  Merctwia&a  annua  of 
Linnxus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have 
1Q0  remarkable  smell,  and  very  little  tasie. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient  olera- 
ccous  herbs,  and  is  said  to  be  gently  ape- 
rient. Their  principal  use  has  bStn  in  clys- 
ters. 

Mercuhialis  awtua.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  French  mercury.  See  Mercwri- 
aU*. 

MERcrBfAus  MOJrTAifA.  The  Mercu* 
rialia  perennu  of  Linnxus,  See  Ciftto- 
crambe. 

MERcuMAtrs  >EHE3i!Tfs.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  dog's  mercury.  See  C^w 
crainifc. 

Mbucubialis  sti,VESTiiis.  The  .Mer- 
euriaUi  perermit  of  Linnxus.  See  Cj/iut- 
crambe, 

MERCtJBxrs  ACETATcs.  See  ffydrargifnu 
acetatu$. 

Meacurius  A£kalizatus.  See  Hydrargy^ 
Tu*  cum  creta. 

Mercurius  calcxnatus.  See  Ojydum 
hydrargyri  rubrum. 

Meecurius  CHEMicoRUj^  Quicksil- 
ver. 

MERct7Bj0B  ciKKABARurus.  Clnnahar 
f^Mtia,  now  called  sulphuretum  liydrmr. 


Men 

Merccuvs  coRRoikvni.   Ste  Q^eymmUt 

hydrargyri, 

Mkrcubiuscorrosivubrvbbr.  See  JIS. 
trico  oxydian  hydrorgyri^ 

Merccrids  corbosivus  subluutus.  See 
Oxymuriaa  hydrargyri, 

MeRCURIUS    i»ULCIS    SVBUMATUS.       Did- 

cified  mercurial  sublunaie,  now  called  sub- 
murias  hydrargyri;  formerly  caUed  cale- 
nteias. 

Mercurius  bueticvs  flatcs..  See  ii^ 
drorgyru4  vitriolaiu*. 

Mercurius    mortis;      See    Miremiiu 

Mercurius    PRCcufTATirs   aabdr.    See 

Ihfdrargyrtit  prtfdpitattu  albmt. 

Mercurius  prjhcipitatus  buigis.  See 
Subnuiria  hytlrargyri, 

MERCtTRIVb  PRJPCIPrCATUt  BOBBS.      SCC 

J^i  trico  oxydum  hydriVgyri. 

Meboubius  vita.  The  viercury  of  M^. 
Jhdvii  angsUcut,  Mtrcmrhu  moriM.  M- 
garothi  puhit.  An  oxyd  of  antimony,  fitr^ 
mcrly  preferred  to  the  vunim  antimonii,  Ibr 
makin{;>  of  emetic  tartar. 

MERCUBY.  Hydrmrgyrmt,  Mercmim, 
A  metal  ibund  in  tive  diffisrent  states  in 
nature.  1.  Native,  (iMitw  miremry,)  ad- 
hering in  small  globules  to  the  mirlBce  «f 
cinnabar  ores,  or  scBttned  ilno(i{|^  the  cre< 
vices,  or  over  the  mm^tat^  of  diactest  kinds 
of  stones.  3.  It  is  found  untfted  to  sihrer,  in 
the  ore  called  amalgam  t^mher,  or  native 
wnuigam.  This  ore  exhibits  thm  plates,  or 
grains  ;  it  sometimes  cryBiallises  in  oiihes, 
parallelopipeds,  or  pyramids.  ]Us  colour  is 
of  a  silver  white,  or  grey  «  its  kastre  is  coa- 
siderably  metBllic  Comhiqed  with  6a^>h«r 
it  CAOstiiutes  BOlhie  ttmui^er,  or  sulpburet 
of  mercury.  This  ore  is  the  most  common. 
It  iR  tirequently  found  in  veins,  and  some- 
time  cryslRllized  in  tetmbediw,  or  three- 
sided  pyramids.  lu  eokmr  is  red.  Its 
streak  metallic.  3.4.  hfatMry.anked  either 
to  mufiAtic  or  sulphuric  acid,  fiDvms 
the  ore  palled  harm  grndbtthxr,  or  cor- 
neous  mercury.  These  ones  are,  in  gene- 
ral, semi-transpaeeat,  of  a  giey  or  wlute 
colonr,  sometiaBes  crystaltizmi^  but  more 
frequently  in  grains.  5.  IMiued  to  oxygen  it 
constitutes  the  ore  caUed  motive  sjcytf  ^ 
mercury,  MercuriMl  ares  piirtic«krly 
abound  in  Spain.  Ihragarjr,  China,  and 
South  America. 

/'rtjVr<4e«.^Mercury,  or  quicksilver.  Is 
the  only  one  of  the  metals  tbst  remams 
fluid  at  the  eaxlinary  temperstwe  of  the 
RtiBospbere,  hut  when  its  teaq>enitare  is 
reduced  to  -*  40^  Fahr.  itRstwnes  a  solid 
Ibrm.  This  is  a  degree  ef  esid,  however, 
that  only  oec^irs  in  high  nenhem  laiti*Qdes» 
and,  in  our  cUinate,  nwrcury  cwmot  be 
exliibited  in  a  solid  state,  bat  by  means  of 
ai:tific4al  ooUL  Wheo  Tendered  sotid,  it 
possesses  both  ductility  and  siialiealNtky. 
It  cryctalliacs  in  octahedra,  and  contracts 
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nrot^  4mki§  eo^gtkAam,  It  hdM- 
•ibie  ^verf  •mail  gWboiei.  It  pi«. 
•cnts  a  camnex  appearanoe  in  TetiaU  to 
wbicli  it  lias  little  a^raclioa,  bot  it  oon* 
caire  in  tboM  to  wbkh  it  doat  adbere.  It 
becomes  eleetna  and  pboephoraiceBt  bf 
rubbing  npon  f  laM»  tnd  by  ii^talioB  in  a 
vacuum.  It  is  n  vatx  good  conductor  of 
cakiriov  of  ekctrictjTy  and  of  Gahranism. 
Tbe  specific  mfitji  el'  mercufy  is  ISS6S. 
Altboiifb  fluid*  its  opaeitj  isec^  to  tbat 
of  any  other  aetal^  and  its  sumce,  wben 
clean*  hhs  considerable  lustre.  Its  enkwr 
is  white,  similar  to  silver.  Bsposed  to  the 
teropemture  of  600^  Fahr.  it  is  vobtilized. 
IVhen  agitated  in  tbe  aiTt  espeoiaUy  in 
contact  with  Hscous  fluids^  it  bccomea 
converted  into  a  Uack  oiyd.  At  a  tern- 
peratote  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  which 
it  boilSf  it  absorbs  about  14  or  16  per  cent 
of  oxygen^  and  then  becomes  changed  into 
a  red  crystallisable  ozyd,  which  is  sponta- 
neously reducible  by  caloric  and  light  at  a 
hu^her  temperature;  The  greater  number 
or  the  scidi  act  upon  mercury,  or  are  at 
least  capable  of  combining  with  iu  oxydi. 
It  combines  with  sulphur  by  trituration, 
but  more  intimately  by  heat  It  is  acted 
on  by  tbe  alkaline  sulpnurets.  It  combines 
with  many  of  the  metals ;  these  compounds 
are  brittle,  or  sof^  when  tbe  mercury  is  in 
lai^  proportion.  There  is  a  slight  union 
between  mercury  and  phosphorus.  It  does 
notunite  with  carbon, or  the  earths. 

may  be  obtained  pure  by  decomposing 
cinnabar,  by  means  of  iron  filings.      For 

ihat  purpose,  tiOce.  two  parts  of  red  sulphu-  migation.    Of  the  three  methods  just  de* 

ret  of  mercury  (cinnaiier),    reduce  it  to  scribed,  only  the  first  is  at  present  much  in 

po«rder,andmtxitwitih  one  of  iron  filings  use,  and  even  this  is  very  much  altered, 

put  the  mixture  mto  a  stone  retort,  direct  Mercurial  pUsters  are  now  only  used  at 

the  neck  of  it  into  a  bottle,  or  reoeiver,  topical  discutient  applications  to  tumoura 

filled  with  wateiv  >nd  apply  heat.     Tbe  and  indurationt.    Fumigationt,  at  anciently 

BMrcuiy  will  then  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  managed,  were  liable  to  many  objections, 

purity.  paHicuiariv  from  its  not  being  possible  to 

InthisprocesB,tlKsulnhuretofmercafy»  regulate  the  quantity  of  mercury  to    be 

which  oontists  of  sulphur  and   mercury,  used,  and  firom  the  effect  of  the  vapour  on 

ie  heated  in  oonlaot  with  iron,  the  sulphur  the  organt   of  retpiration  flequentj^  oc^ 

qoiu  the  mercury  and  unttet  to  the  iron,  casioning  trembling,  palsies,  fcc.    Frictlone 

and  the  mercury  becomes  disengsged ;  the  whh  ointment  have  atways  hem  regarded 

residue  in  the  retort  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron,  as  the  most  efficacioot  mode  of  administer- 

Mercury  is  a  very  usefbl  article  both  in  ing  mercury, 

the  cure  of  diseases  «id  the  arts.   There  is  Mercury  is  carried  into  the  constitution 

scarcely  a  disease  against  which  some  of  its  in  the  same  way  as  other  substances,  ei^er 

preparations  are  not  exhibited ;  and  over  by  being  abeomd  fi^m  the  surface  of  the 

tbe  venereid  disease  it  possesses  a  specific  body,  or  that  of  the  alimentary  canal.    It 

power.       It  is  considered  to  l\ave  first  cannot,  however,  in  all  cases,  be  taken  into 

gained    repute  in   curing    this    disease,  the  constitution  in  both  ways,  ibr  some- 

from  the  good  efiects  it  produced  in  erup.  times  the  absorbents  of  the  skin  wUl  not 

tive  diseases.     In  the  times  immediately  readily  receive  it;   at  least  no  effect^ 

following  the  venereal  disease,  practition.  produced,  either  on  the  disease  orconstrH- 

era  only  attempted  to  employ  this  lemedy  tutidn,  from  ^is  mode  of  application^On 

with  tImoFous  caution,  so  that,  of  several  the  other  hand,   the    mtemal   absort)entt 

of  their  formohe,  mercury  scarcely  com-  will,  sometimes,  not  take  up  the  m^icme, 

posed  a  fourth  part,  andfew  cores  were  or,  at  least,  no  effect  is  produced  either  on 

effected.     On  the  other  hand,  empiiios,  the  disease  o^  constitution.    In  many  per* 

who  noticed  the  little  efficacy  of  these  sons,  the  bowels  can  hardly  bear  mew^ 

small  doses,  tan  into  the  oppesHc  extreme^  ait  all ;  and  it  should  ^•^^*^^^q'?y^ 


in  ench  largtquan- 
titifes,  and  with  such  little  care,  tliat  mott 
of  their  patients  became  suddenly  attacked 
with  the  most  violent  salivationa,  attended 
with  dangerous  consequences.  From  these 
two  very  oppoeifee  modes  of  practice,  there 
orig'maied  such  uncertainty  retpeetinf 
what  could  be  expected  mm  mercury, 
and  auch  fears  of  the  conseqoences  which 
might  result  firom  its  employment,  that 
every  phui  was  eageriy  adopted,  which 
ofiered  the  least  chance  of  cure  without 
having  recourse  to  this  minefmL  A  medi- 
cine, however,  so  powerful,  and  whoee 
ndntary  effects  were  teen,  by  attentive 
practitionera,  amid  all  iu  inconveniences, 
ceuld  not  sink  into  oblivion.  After  eflfbrts 
had  been  made  to  discover  a  substitute  for 
it,  and  it  was  seen  how  little  confidence 
thoee  meant  deserved  on  which  the  highest 
praises  had  been  lavished,  the  attempts  to 
discover  its  utilttv  were  renewed.  A  me- 
dium was  pursued,  between  the  too  timid 
method*  of  th(«e  physicians  who  had  first 
administered  it,  and  the  inconsiderate 
boldness  of  the  empirics.  Thus  the  causes 
from  which  both  parties  failed  were  avoid- 
edi  the  character  of  the  medicine  was 
revived  in  a  more  durable  way,  and  from 
this  period  its  reputsction  has  always  been 
maintained. 

It  was  aboutthit  epoch  that  mercury  be- 
gan to  be  intemally  given ;  hitherto  it  had 
only  been  externally  employed,  which  Wat 
done  in  three  manners.  The  first  wat  in 
the  form  of  liniment,  or  ointment ;  the 
aecond  as  a  pUster ;  and  the  third  aa  a  fu- 
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m'Odctt  fiMiD  |MMible»  coi^oiMd  inUi  fiich    Thitdftetif  rwncdted  by  hKgnpilUii^  the 


mediciiiet  m  will  letten  or  oorrect  Ut  vio- 
lent tS^iM,  altboogh  not  its  specific  ones, 
on  the  conttitation.  Wben  mercury  can 
be  thrown  into  thr  conttitation  with  pro- 
priety»  by  the  evtemil  methodt  it  b  pre- 
fereble  to  the  intemel  pUm  i  becenee  the 
tiun  it  not  nearly  toettentitl  to  life  tt  the 
ttomech,  and  it  therefore  in  itself  capable 
of  bearinf^  much  more  than  the  stomach. 
The  constitution  is  also  less  injared.  Many 
courses  of  mercury  would  kill  the  patknt 


of  the  Bediciae»'  and  exfailHtiiu|f 
opium.  *At  other  tines.  It  is  soddien^ 
determined  to  the  raootb,  and  produces 
isAammation,  ulceration,  and  an  ezoeesire 
flow  of  saiiira.  To  obtain  relief  hi  this 
circumstance,  pui^gfatives,  nitre,  sukilrar, 
runvarabic,  lime-water,  camphor,  iwrk, 
ksli-sulphttratum,  blistieviy  8cc  hare  been 
advised.  Mr.  Pearson,  however,  does  not 
place  much  cooftdence  hi  the  efficacy  of 
such  roesns ;  and,  the  mei-coiy  beinj^  dis- 


if  ih^^Mdieine  we^  only  gi*t.  muUtly.   ^o^^tamedfbr  Vthne.  he  Rc^inmenSs  the 
it  prevea  hurtful  to  the  stomach    patient  to  be   freely  exposed  to  a  cold 


and   intestines,  when  iriven  in  any  form; 
or  joined  with  the  greatest  correctors. 

Mercury  has  two  effects  ;  one  as  a  sti- 
mulus on  the  constitution  and  particular 
parts,  the  other  as  a  specific  on  a  dis- 
eased action  on  the  whole  bodv,  or  of 
parts.  The  latter  action  csn  only  be  com- 
puted by  the  disease  disappeartn|f. 

In  giving  mercurv  in  the  venereal  disease, 
the  first  attention  should  lie  to  the  quantity, 
and  its  visible  efiects  in  a  given  time; 
which,  when  brought  to  a  proper  pitch, 
ar«  only  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  decline  of 
the  disease  to  be  watched  :  for  by  this  we 
judge  of  the  invisible  or  specific  effbcts  of 
the  medicine,  and  know  what  variation  in 
the  quantity  may  be  necessary.  The  vi- 
sible effects  of  mercury  affect  either  the 
whole  constitution,  or  some  parts  capable 
of  secretion.  In  the  first,  it  produces 
universal  initability,  making  it  more  sus- 
ceptible  of  all  impremions.  It  quickens 
the  pulse,  increases  its  hardness,  and  oc- 
casions a  kind  of  temporary  fever.  In 
some  constitutions,  it  operates  like  a  poi- 
son.   In  some  it  produces  a  kind  of  hectic 


air,  with  the  oocanonal  use  of  cathartics, 
mmeral  acids,  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  assi- 
duous application  of  astringent  gsrgles. 
The  moat  mslerial  d^ection  (says  Mr. 
Pesrson,)  which  I  foresee  against  the  me- 
thod of  treatment  I  have  recomnended,  is 
the  haxard  to  which  the  patient  will  be  ex- 
pCMed  of  having  the  saliva  suddenly  check- 
ed, and  of  suffering  some  otlier  disease  in 
oonseqnence  of  it. 

The  hastv  suppression  of  a  ptyalism  may 
be  followed  by  serious  inconvenienciefl,  as 
vrolent  paina,  vomiting,  and  general  con* 
volaiont. 

Cold  liquids  taken  faito  the  stomach,  or 
expeeure  of  the  body  to  the  cold  air,  must 
be  guarded  against  during  a  course  of  mer- 
cury. Should  a  suppression  of  the  ptyslism 
take  pUce,  from  any  act  of  indiscretion, 
a  quick  introduction  of  mereunr  strauld  be 
had  recourse  to,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
the  warm  bath. 

Mercury,  when  it  falls  on  the  mouth » 
sometimes  produces  inflammation,  which 
now  and  then  terminates  in  mortification. 
l*he  ordinary  operation  of  mercury  does 


fever;  but  such  effects  commonly  dimi-    not  permsnently  iniure  the  constitution 
nish  on  the  patient  becoming  accustomed    but,  occasionally,  the  impairment  is  very 


to  the  medicine. 

Mercury  of\en  produces  pains,  like  those 
of  rheumatism,  and  nodes  <>f  a  scrophulous 
nature.  The  quantity  of  mercury  to  be 
thrown  in  for  tlie  cure  of  any  venereal  com- 
plaint, must  be  proportioned  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease.  A  small  quantity, 
used  quickly,  will   have  equal  dfecUto 


material ;  mercury  mav  even  produce  local 
diseasest  and  retsod  the  cure  of  chsncres, 
buboes,  and  certain  effects  of  the  luea  ve- 
nerea, af^er  the  poison  has  been  destroyed. 
Occasionally,  mercury  acts  on  the  system 
as  a  poison,  quite  unconnected  witl^  its 
agency  as  a  remedy,  and  neither  propor- 
tionate to  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth 


those  of  a  large  one  employed  alowlyt  but   nor   actual  quantity  of  the  mineral  sb- 


if  these  effects  are  merely  local,  that  is, 
upon  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  the  consti- 
tution at  large  not  being  equally  stimulated, 
the  effects  upon  the  diseased  parts  must  be 
IcM,  which  may  be  known  by  the  local 
disease  not  giving  way  in  proportion  to  the 
eflects  of  mercury  on  some  particular  part. 
If  it  be  given  m  very  small  quantities,  and 
increased  gradually,  so  as  to  steal  in- 
sensibly on  the  constitution,  a  vast  quan- 
tity at  a  time  may  at  length  be  thrown 
in  without  any  vlsble  effects  at  all. 


torbed.  Mr  Pearson  has  termed  this 
morbid  state  of  the  system  eretliismus ;  it 
is  characterised  by  great  depression  of 
strength,  a  sense  of  anxietv  about  the  pne- 
oordia,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  fre- 
quMit  sighing,  tremblaig,  a  smsll,  quick, 
and  sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occa- 
sional vomiting,  a  pale  contrtcted  coun- 
tenance, a  sense  of  coklness ;  but  the 
tongue  is  seldom  ftirred,  and  neither  the 
natund  dkvital  functions  are  much  dis- 
turbed.    When   this  effect  of  mercury 


The  constitution,  or   parts,    are    more    takes  place,  the  use  of  mercury  should  be 
•J^*;^**l«of  mercury  at  first  than  after"*   disconUnued,  whatever  may  be  the  stsge. 


wards. 


extent,  or  violence  of  the  venereal  disease. 


m»^^  c*»ciii,  or  YMncnoe  or  loc  venerea*  »*»ii»«n-. 

andSS^^S"?^*^.*^^*'**^*^'^*^    The  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a  dry 
anucauaea^ttlcnt  purging,  even  of  blood,    and  cool  ab,insu6^  a^;^y,^^  not  to  pve 
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fttifpie  I  in  this  wf  the  patient  wUl  of^en  MBSUtmiC.  Bfetenuc.  Bdoogiag 
recover  in  ten  or  fourteen  day«.  In  the  to  the  mesentery.  See  Mnentery, 
eariy  sUge,  the  erethitnius  nay  often  be  MESENTERIC  ARTEUIES.  ArteHst 
everledby  leavings  off  the  mercury  and  metenteric^.  Two  branches  of  the  aorta  in 
fiv'mg  campnor  mixture  with  rolatile  al-  the  abdomen  are  so  catted.  The  superior 
kali.  Occafiioiially»  the  use  of  mercury  mesentrric  is  the  second  branch ;  it  is  dis- 
brinrs  on  a  peculiar  eruption,  which  has  tributed  upon  the  mesentery,  and  gives  off 
received  the  names  of  mercurial  rash,  the  superior  or  right  colic  artery.  The 
eczema  mercuriale,  lepra  mercarialis,  mer.  inferior  mesenteric  it  the  fifth  branch  of 
curial  disease,  and  erythema  mercuriale.       the  aorta ;  it  sends  off  the  internal  haemor- 

In  order  that  mercuiy  should  act  on  the  rhoidal. 
human  body,  it  is  necessaiy  that  it  should  MESENTERIC  GLANDS.  GlanduUt 
be  ozydisedl,  or  combined  with  an  acid,  metenttriae.  These  are  conglobate,  and  are 
Tht  mercury  contained  in  the  uiiguentum  situated  here  and  there  in  the  cellular 
hydrai:gyri  is  an  oxyde.  The  meul,  how-  "membrane  <»f  the  mesentery.  The  chyle 
ever,  in  the  mercural  ointment,  is  the  most  from  the  intestines  passes  through  these 
simple  and  least  combined  form  of  all  its  glands  to  the  thoracic  duct, 
preparations,  and  hence,  .(says  Mr.  S.  MESENTERIC  PLEXUS  OF  NERVES. 
Cooper,)  it  not  only  operates  with  more  Nervorum  piexta  metenteriau.  The  supe* 
mildness  on  the  system,  but  with  more  nor,  middle,  and  lower  mesenteric  plexuses 
specific  effect  on  the  disease.  Various  salts  of  nerves  are  tormed  by  the  branches  of  the 
of  mercury  operate  more  quickly  when  great  intercostal  nerves, 
given  internally  than  mercurial  frictions  ;  MESENTERIC  VEINS.  Vernt  metenre- 
but  few  practitioners  of  the  present  day  riae.  They  all  run  into  one  trunk,  that 
confide  in  the  internal  use  of  mercury  evacuates  its  blood  into  the  vena  portas. 
akme ;  particularlv  when  the  venereal  virus   See  Vena  porta, 

has  produced  effecU  in  consequence  of  MESENTERTTIS.  (From /ua9w7^i0r,  the 
absorption.  Rubbing  in  mercurial  ointment  mesentery.)  An  inflammation  of  tne  me- 
is  the  mode  of  affecting  the  system  with    sentefy.    A  species  of  peritonitis  of  Cul- 

roerciary  in  the  present  OKy ;  and,  as  a  sub-   len.  

slitttte  for  this  mode  of  applying  mercury,  MESENTERY.  (Mnenterium  ;  firom 
Mr.  Abemethy  recommends  the  mercurial  /uw^,  the  middle,  and  iy7^er,  an  intestine.) 
fumigation,  where  the  patient  has  not  A  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
strength  to  rub  in  ointment,  and  whose  attached  to  the  vertebrx  of  the  loins,  and 
bowels  will  not  bear  the  internal  exhibition  to  which  the  intestines  adhere.  It  is  form- 
of  it  ed  of  a  duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum,  and 

The  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  use  contains  within  it,  adipose  membrane,  lac- 
teals,  lymphatics  lacteal  glands,  mesen- 
teric arteries,  veins,  and  nerves.    Its  use 


is  to  siuitain  the  intestines  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  possess  bpth  mobility  and  firm- 
ness ;  to  support  and  conduct  with  safety 
the  blood-vessels,  lacteals,  and  nerves ;  to 
fix  the  gUnds,  and  give  an  external  coat  to 
tlie  intestint-fl. 

It  consists  of  three  parts :  one  nnitmg 
the  small  intestines,  which  receives  tlie 
proper  name  of  mesentery ;  another  con- 
necting the  great  intestines,  termed  meso« 
colon ;  and  a  third  attached  to  the  rectum^ 


are, 

1.  Nitrico-oxydum  hydrargyri. 

2.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  cincreum. 

3.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  rubnim. 

4.  Oxy-murias  hydrargyri. 

5.  Suomurias  hy'drargj'ri. 

6.  Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  rubnim. 

7.  Hydrargynis  cum  creta. 

8.  Hydrargynis  precipitatiis  albus. 

9.  Hydrarp^rus  purincatus. 
JHercttty,  dog't.    See  C^Bcrambe. 
Mtrctpy,  EnffHih,    See  JSomu  henricuM, 
Mercury,  FreiKh,    See  MeratriaSe. 
Mbrobalvkum.    (From  /ui^oc,  a  part»  and   termed  mesorectum. 

BtLxeMUf,  a  hath.)    A  partial  bath.  Mxhskaio.   The  same  as  mesenteric. 

MEHOCELE.    (From  /ui^,  the  thigh,       Misxaioir.  See  Mexerhm. 
and  MXir,  a  tumour.)  A  femoral  hernia.  See       Mssinx.    A  disorder  of  the  liver,  men* 
Jfertna,  tioned  by  Avioenna,  accompanied  with  a 

Msaoxr.   (Mmo(^   The  thigh.  sense  of  heaviness,  tumour,  inflammation, 

MxRVs.  Appbea  to  several  things  in  the  pungent  pain,  and  bUcknesa  of  the  tongue, 
same  sense  as  genuine,  or  unadulterated,  MESOCOLON.  (From  /uwoff  the  roid- 
as  merum  vinvm,  neat  wine«  die,  and  zmkn,  the  colon. )    The  portion 

MasAAiBUM.  (From  /cfce^  tlie  middle,  of  the  mesentery  t«  which  the  colon  is 
and  «{M«,  the  belly.)    The  mesentery.  attached.    The  mesentery  and  mesocolon 

MESsvBRTAirrHnjxcHRTSTAXj.iHinii.The  are  the  most  important  of  all  theproduc- 
juiceofthts  plant,  in  a  dose  of  four  spoon-  tions  of  the  peritnnomm.  In  the  pelvis^ 
fuls  every  two  hours,  it  is  asseried,  has  the  peritonseum  spreads  itself  shortly  be- 
r<*m(>ved  an  obstinate  spasmodic  aH'eciion  foi;<e  the  rectum.  But  where  that  intestine 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  would  becomes  loose,  and  forms  the  semilunar 
not  yield  toother  remedies.  curve,  the  peritonxom  there  rises  coosi- 
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dcnbfy  ftom  the  middle  ttiae  Y«iidt»  and 
region  of  the  pfots  muscle,  double,  and 
with  A  fifptft  adapted  for  reoeivlnf  the  hoi- 
lov  colon.  But  abore,  on  the  left  sidt» 
the  coloi^  U  connected  with  almost  no  in* 
termediate  looee  production  to  the  perito- 
mtmmt  spread  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  as 
high  as  the  spleen,  where  this  pan  of  the 
peritouKum,  which  eare  a  coat  to  the  co- 
lon, being  extended  under  the  spleen, 
receives  and  sustains  that  viscus  in  a  hoi- 
lew  superior  recess. 

Afterwards  the  prntoncum,  from  the 
left  kidnev,  from  the  Interval  between  the 
kidneys,  from  t^e  large  veaseU.  and  from 
the  right  kidney,  emerges  forwards  under 
the  pancreas,  and  forms  a  broad  and  suf- 
^lently  long  continuous  production,  called 
the  transverse  mesocolon,  which,  like  a 
partition,  divides  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  containing  the  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas,  from  the  lower  part. 
The  lower  plate  of  this  transverse  produc* 
tion  is  continued  singly  from  the  right  me- 
socolon  to  the  tef^  and  serves  as  an  exter- 
nal coat  to  a  pretty  large  portion  of  the 
liver,  and  descending  part  of  the  duode- 
num. But  the  upper  plate,  less  simple  in 
the  course,  deparu  from  the  lumbar  perito- 
nxnum  at  the  kidney,  and  region  of  the  ye* 
na  cava,  farther  to  the  right  tlian  the  du- 
odenum, to  whieh  it  gives  an  external  mem- 
brane, not  quite  to  the  valve  of  the  pylo- 
rus ;  and  bejrond  this  intestine,  and  beyond 
the  colon,  it  is  joined  with  the  lower  plate, 
so  that  a  large  part  of  the  duodenum  lies 
within  the  cavity  of  the  mesocolon.  Af- 
terwards, in  the  region  of  the  liver,  the 
mesocolon  is  inflected,  and  descending 
over  the  kidney  of  the  same  side  much 
shorter,  it  includes  the  right  of  the  colon, 
as  far  as  the  intestinum  cscum,  which  rests 
upon  the  iliac  muscle  and  the  appendix, 
which  is  provided  with  a  peculiar  long 
curved  mesentery.  There  the  mesocolon 
terminates,  almost  at  the  bifiu'cation  of 
the  aorta. 

The  whole  of  the  mesocolon  and  of  the 
mesentery  is  hoUow,  so  that  the  a'u*  may 
be  forced  in  between  its  two  laminae,  in- 
such  a  manner  as  to  expand  them  into  a 
b  ig.  At  the  place  where  it  sustains  the 
coK>n,  and  also  from  part  of  the  intestmum 
rectum,  the  mesocolon,  continuous  with 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  intestine,  forms 
itself  into  small  slender  bags,  resiembling 
the  omentum,  for  the  most  part  in  pairs, 
with  their  loose  extremities  thicker  and 
bifid,  and  capable  of  admitting  air  blown 
in  between  the  plates  of  the  mesocolon. 

MssocRAinini.  (From  /uirof,  the  mid- 
dle, and  a{wio*,the  skulL)  llie  crown  of 
tile  head,  or  vertex. 

MsBooASTmnTx.  (From  ftttnt,  the  mid- 
dle, and  >«c»$,  the  stomach.)  The  s^b- 
atance  on  tha  concave  part  of  the  stdmacb, 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  adjacent  purts. 


and  >7uMv^«,  the  tongue.)     A  moacle  mt- 
serted  in  the  middle  of  tte  tongue. 

Mbsomveia.  (From  ftm^,  the  middle, 
and  fMfim.  the  thigh.)  The  parts  between 
the  thighs. 

MssoxmaDuh.  (From^carec,  the  mid- 
dle, and  f^«t«Mf,  the  naveL)  The  middle 
of  the  navel. 

Masopuavirx.  (From  /uvof,  the  mid- 
die,  and  o^^m,  the  eyebrows.)  The  part 
between  the  eyebrowa. 

MisopLBuavM.  (From  fiua^,  the  mid* 
die,  and  stam^,  a  rib.)  Tiie  space  or  mus* 
cles  between  the  ribs. 

MESORECTUM.  (From /Mtroc,  the  mid- 
die,  and  rectum,  the  stra'^t  gut.)  The 
portion  of  peritonjeum  which  connects  the 
rectum  to  the  pelvis. 

Mbsothskae.  (From  /utror,  the  mid- 
dle, and  Bmi^,  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  A 
muscle  situaied  in  the  middle  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

MESPILUS.  (O'rt  w  /ut^  iroac,  be- 
cause it  has  a  cap  or  crown  in  the  middle 
of  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  pUnts 
in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Icomxndria. 
Order,  Pentagymtu 

2.  The  pharmocopceisl  name  of  the 
medlar.  Tots  fruit,  and  also  its  seeds, 
have  been  used  medicinally.  The  tree 
which  bears  them  is  the  Aiesfiilu9  ger» 
tnamca  of  Linncus.  The  immature  fruit 
is  serviceable  in  checking  diarrbeeas  i  and 
the  seeds  were  formerly  esteemed  in  allay- 
ing the  pain  attendant  on  nephritic  dis- 
eases. 

MxspiLiTS  exmxAincA.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  modlar>tvee.   See  MttpUut, 

MsTABASis.  (From  /umudum,  to  di- 
gress.) MetaMe.  A  change  of  remedy, 
of  practice,  or  disease  ;  or  any  change  from 
one  thing  to  another,  either  in  the  curative 
indications,  or  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
temper. 

MsTABou.    See  Meiabatit, 

METACARPAL  B01>rE8.  Tlie  dv^ 
longitudinal  bones  that  are  situated  between 
the  wrist  and  the  fingers :  they  are  dUtin- 

Siished  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
umb,  fore.6nger,  &c 

METACARPIOS.  (From  fttr*,  after, 
and  Mfvec,  the  wrist.)  Metaearpium,  That 
part  of  the  hand  which  is  between  the 
wrist  and  the  fingers. 

MiTACAmpus.  A  muscle  of  the  caipu*. 
See  Adducfr  m^acarpi  mtmnd  digiii  wumut, 

M BTACiHASHA.  (From  fjont,  after,  and 
M^aem/fu,  to  mix.)  Cerasma.  A  mixture 
tempered  with  any  additional  substance. 

MBTAcmaaixts.  (From  jmnjt;tiyfr,  to 
perfbrm  by  tlie  hand.)  Surgery.  Any 
manual  operation. 

MxTACHORCSTS.  (From  /mt«;^«^,  to 
digreas.)  The  translation  of  a  disease  (kom 
one  part  to  another. 

MsTAcnrxxA.     (FMrn    fttra.   and  tumh 
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%o  remove)    DiseMed  p«ip>i  of  the  eyt»  or 

diatortion  of  it. 

MBTAcovBrLin.  (From  ftfra,  afte,  mid 
Kov^xec,  a  knuckle.)  The  last  joint  of  a 
tnger,  or  that  which  contains  the  nail. 

Metallaox.  (Prom  fjofraxtjvtl^  to 
diange.^  A  change  in  the  state  or  treat- 
ment of  a  disease. 

METALLURG1A<  (From  /uioiauu^e*,  a 
metal,  and  i^v,  work,  labour.)  That  part 
of  cbymistry  which  concerns  the  operations 
of  metals. 

MBTALS.  We  are  at  present  acquaint- 
ed  with  twenty-two  metals,  essenttaUy  dif- 
Ibring  from  each  other,  namely. 

Arsenic.  Tungsten.  Molybdma.  Chrome. 
Colunibium.  TitaniuA.  Uranium.  Cobalt. 
Nickel.  Mannoese.  Bismuth.  Antimony. 
TeHurium.  Mercury.  Xinc.  Tin.  Lead. 
Iron.  Capper.  Sihrer.  Gold.  Plati- 
na. 

The  andent  division  of  tiiese  substmces 
into  noble  or  perfect,  and  semi  or  tmper^ 
ftct  metals,  is  now  abandoned,  and  we  class 
them  into  different  genera  ;  proceeding  in 
a  gradation  from  those  which  possess,  in  a 
ceotatn  sense,  the  leasts  lo  those  which  pos- 
sess the  mott  metallic  properties. 
ClMti/icatim  of  MstaU. 

1.  Fdry  Mttle  and  acuM/iable  Metak. — 
Arsenic.  Tungsten.  Molgmena.  Chrome. 
Columbium. 

2.  Lest  brittle  and  nmphf  oxydable  Me' 
fiii!r.— Titanium.  Uranium.  CobaK.  Nic- 
kel. Manganese.  Bismuth.  Antimony. 
Tellurium. 

3.  JPartfy  ductile  and  oxydable  Msttdt,-^ 
Mercury.    Zinc. 

4.  Very  ductile  and  eaeUy  oxydable  Mb- 
fo/*.— l*in.    Lead.    Iron.    Copper. 

5.  Exceedingly  ductile  and  difficultly  oxy- 
dable JIftfAs/f.— Silver.  Gold.  Platina. 

All  tlie  metals  are  found  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  though  sometimes  they  are 
on  the  surface.  Tfcy  are  met  with  in  dif- 
ferent combinations  with  other  matters, 
such  as  sulphur,  ozy^nen,  and  acids  ;  parti- 
culaily  with  the  can>onic,  muriatic,  sul- 
phuric, and  phosphoric  acids.  They  are 
also  found  combined  with  each  other,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  a  pure  metal- 
lic state,  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye. 

In  their  difTereni  states  of  combination, 
they  are  said  to  be  mineralized,  and  are 
called  ORES.  The  ores  of  metals  are, 
for  the  most  part,  found  io  nature  in  moun- 
tainous districts;  and  alwi^s  in  such  as 
form  a  continued  chain.  There  are  moun- 
tains which  consist  entirely  of  iron  ore, 
but,  in  general,  the  metallic  part  of  a  moun- 
tain bears  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion 
to  Its,  bulk.  Ores  are  also  met  with  in  the 
cavities  or  ccevkes  of  rocks,  forming  what 
are  termed  Vuirs,  which  are  more  easily 
discovered  in  these  situation^  than  when 
they  lie  level  in  plains. 

The  metallie  matter  of  ores  is  verv  gene- 
wily  iacnisted,  and  iotermingled  with  — 


earthy  sobttanee,  Merefit  from  the  rock 
in  which  the  vein  is  situated;  which  is  term.  . 
ed  its  MATRIX.    Thl^,  however,  must  not  ' 
be  confounded  with  the  mineraUzhiff  sub- 
stance with  which  the  metal  is  combined, 
such  as  sulphur*  &c 

General  physical  Proper tiee  of  Metah. 

AU  metals  are  combustible  bodies. 
They  possess-  a  certain  brilliancy,  io  con- 
secjuence  of  the  complete  reflection  of  the 
light  that  falls  upon  Uiem,  which  is  lermod 
metallic  luetre.  They  are  the  most  dense 
and  heav]^  substances  in  nature ;  the  hea- 
viest fossil,  not  metallic,  having  a  fl^»eei9c 
gravity  much  below  that  of  ^  hghtest 
metal.  They  are  the  most  opaque  of  all 
bodies.  A  stone  of  the  greatest  opacity, 
when  divided  into  thin  plates,  has  more  or 
less  transparency ;  whereas  gold  is  the  snly 
metal  which  aamhs  of  being  reduced  to 
such  a  degree  of  tliinness  as  to  admit  the 
smallest  perceptible  transmissioiv  of  Hghti 
Gold  leaf,  whidh.is  about  1-280,000  part 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  transmits  lig^t  of  a 
lively  green  colour ;  but  silver,  copper,  and 
-all  the  rest  of  the  metals,  are  perfbctly 
opaque.  Another  property,  which  belongs 
exctusfvely  to  metals,  (though  they  do  not 
all  possess  it,)  is  maUeabiHiy  >  by  which  Is 
meant  a  capacity  of  hav'uig  their  sorfaoe 
increased,  either  ia  lengSi  or  breadth, 
without  being  liable  to  fracture.  TUs 
capacity  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  those 
metals  which  do  possess  it,  lor  some,  which 
admit  of  extension  when  strudk  with  a 
hammer,  cannot  be  drawn  into  wire,  whidi 
property  is  termed  ditctiUty  .*  this  property 
depends,  in  some  measure,  on  another  pe- 
culiar qiiality  of  metals,  namely  tenacity  # 
by  which  is  meant  the  power  which  a  me- 
tallic wire,  of  a  given  diameter,  has  of  re-  \ 
sistlny  the  action  of  a  weight  suspended 
from  Its  extremity.  AU  metals  are  fhsible, 
though  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which 
this  can  be  effected  diiJh*  very  much. 
Mercury  is  always  fluid  at  the  ordmary 
temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  wiiile  pla- 
tina can  scarcely  be  melted  by  the  most 
intense  heat  of  mtr  furnaces.  Metals  are 
perfectly  opaque  when  in  a  state  of  fu^on ; 
and  are  crvstaUizable  when  suffered  to  cool 
slowly  and  undisturbed.  The  tetrahedron 
and  the  cube  are  their  primitive  figures, 
though  they  vwy  often  take  the  octahedral 
form.  They  can  likewise  be  volatalized  at 
very  high  temperatures.  They  are  the  best 
conductors  of  caloric  and  electricity.  Their 
susceptibility^  of  combination  is  very  great  : 
they  unite  witii  carbon,  suhihur,  and  phos- 
phorus. They  du  not  comb'me  with  earths 
by  fiision  ;  but  their  oxyds  rea<fi!y  unite  to 
acids,  alkalies,  and  earths.  They  decom- 
pose water  and  several  acids.  Some  efTbct 
this  at  common  temperatures :  some  re- 
t\^vet  a  red  heat,  and  others  the  interpo- 
sition of  another  body.  Water  does  not 
dissolve  any  of  tbe  metaSs,  though  it  b  a 
solvent  of  tome  of  their  oxyds.    "' 
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ititoliibfe  in  ardcDt  tpirit,  ^ktr*  or  oik. 
They  are  all  capable  of  combininjif  with 
oxygen,  though  many  of  them  require  very 
high  temperature^  to  effect  this  union,  and 
others  cannot  be  united  to  it  but  in  an  in- 
direct manner.  Most  of  the  metals  can  be 
combined  with  each  other ;  they  then  form 
alloys,  many  of  which  are  of  the  greatest 
utility  in  the  arts. 

METAMOKPUOPSIA.  (From^uiret^. 
fiiric,  a  change,  and  A^^c,  sight.)  Vinu  de^- 
^purahu.  Diafinired  vision.  It  is  a  defect 
m  vision,  by  which  persons  perceive  objects 
changed  in  their  figures.  The  species  are, 
1.  MeUmorthopda  actoa^  when  objects  ap- 
pear  much  larger  than  their  size.  3.  i&- 
Umerphoptia  dnmnuta^  when  objects  appear 
diminished  in  size,  arising  from  the  same 
causes  as  the  former.  3.  Metamorphoptia 
wmtoMt  objects  seem  to  be  in  motion ;  to 
the  vertiginous  and  intoxicated  persons, 
eveiy  thing  seems  to  stagger.  4.  MetamoT' 
phopua  Urtuota  ten  ficxwta^  when  objects 
appear  tortuous,  or  oendin^.  5.  MetamoT' 
pMptia  tnversOf  when  all  objects  appear  in- 
verted. 6.  Metamorphoptia  iniaginarkh  u 
the  vision  of  a  thing  not  present,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  delirious,  and  in  maniacs. 
7.  MttaniArph9pna  from  a  remaining  tm- 
preedon  .•  it  happens  to  tho»e  who  very  at- 
tentively  examine  objects,  particularly  in  a 
|jeat  li^bt»  some  time  after  to  perceive  the 
uDpreaaioo. 

MiTAnDiuii.  (From  ft«Tflt,afler,  and  snc, 
the  foot.)    The  meUtarsus. 

Mbtapbbevum.  (From  fct^at,  after,  and 
^me,  the  diaphragm.)  That  part  of  the 
back  which  is  behind  the  diaphragm. 

Metaporopoixsis.  (From/caraiy  vx^or,  a 
duct,  and  mmm^  to  make.)  A  change  in  the 
pores  of  the  body. 

METAPtosifti  (From  fAirmarairTm,  to  di- 
gress.) A  change  from  one  disease  to 
another. 

METASTASIS.  (From  fJitBt9T»fii^  to 
change,  to  translate.)'  The  translation  of  a 
disease  from  one  place  to  another. 

MicTASTMCBisis.  {Ftom  fiMTaovyn^nm,  to 
transmute.)  Any  change  of  constitu- 
tion. 

METATARSAL  BONES.  The  five 
longitudinal  bones  between  the  tarsus  and 
the  toes ;  they  are  dittinguUhed  into  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  fore 
toe,  &c 

METATARSUS.  (From  /jl^a,  after, 
and  Tflt^w,  the  tarsus.)  That  part  of  the 
foot  between  the  Ursus  and  toes. 

MxTXLLA  vux.     See  JVui:  vordca, 

MKraoBisMus.  (Ftom /urrw^ec,  a  vapour.) 
1.  A  flatulent  dropsy. 

2.  A  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen, 
taking  pliM^e  suddenly  in  acute  diseases. 

Mmoaos.  (MmM^ocs  from  /ui7«»  and 
««t*^  to  elevate.)  Elevated,  suspended, 
met,  sublime,  tumid.  Galen  expounds 
puna  of  this  sort,  as  being  those  which 
anect  the  perltooaumi  or  other  more  lu 


pei6cial  pMta  of  the  body :  tbaae  are  ex- 
posed to  the  more  deep-aeated  ones. 

MiTiueLiBr.  A  drink  prepared  from 
honey  by  fermentation. 

MxTBSMXEnrus.  (From  iusDa,  and  %u^«» 
.  a  day.)    A  quotidian  fever. 

MxraovioA  Mxnicura.  Signifies  that 
practice  which  was  conducted  by  rules, 
such  as  are  taught  by  Galen  and  lus  foUow- 
ers,  in  opposition  to  the  empirical  prac- 
tice. 

MrniOMJS.  (From  /urnc,  and  tibc,  a 
way.)  The  method,  or  ratio,  bj  which  any 
operation  or  cure  is  conducted. 

Mktopioh.  MtTimor.  American  su- 
mach, a  species  of  Rhut,  It  is  a  nanae 
of  the  bitter  almond^  also  of  an  oil,  or  an 
ointment,  made  by  Dtoscorides*  which  was 
thus  called  because  it  had  galbanum  in  it, 
which  wai  collected  from  a  plant  called 
J^etopitmu 

Mropiuii.  MfTfMVMs.  Ao  Ointment  msdc 
of  galbanum. 

Mnoptnc.  (From  furtt,  after,  and  •!, 
the  eye.)    The  forehead.     . 

Mjctosis.  a  kind  of  amatiroaisj  &am  an 
excess  of  short  sightedness. 

METRA.  (From  /uunn^,  a  mother.)  The 
womb. 

MBTBEircHrra.  (From /4«t{«,  the  womb, 
and  eyx^  to  pour  iota)  Injectiont  into  the 
womb. 

MsTRXNcarrxf.  (From  /ur^  the  womb» 
and  eyxj'**'*  ^  P^^^  ^)  ^  syringe  to  inject 
fluids  into  the  womb.) 

METRITIS.  (From  finr^  the  womb.) 
Inflanunation  of  the  uterus.  See  Ifyeteri* 
He. 

MxTKocxuBis.  (From  fcjm|,  a  mother, 
and  iuiijc,  a  spot,  or  mole.)  A  mole,  or 
mark,  impressed  upon  the  child  by  the  mo- 
ther's imagination. 

AfrraocKus.  (From  fom^  a  mother, 
and  juiX4(,  a  blemuh.)  A  mole,  or  mark, 
impressed  upon  the  child  by  the  mother^s 
imagination. 

BtsTmo-MAinA.  A  rage  for  recitinf^ 
verses.  In  the  Acta  Societatia  Medicae 
Havniensis,  published  1779,  ia  an  account 
of  a  tertian  attended  with  remarkable  symp- 
toms ;  one  of  which  was  the  ntetro-mania^ 
which  the  patient  sDoke  extempore,  having 
never  before  had  the  least  taste  for  poe- 
try ;  when  the  fit  was  off,  the  patient  be- 
came stupid,  and  remained  so  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  paroxysm,  when  the  poetical 
powers  returned  again. 

METROPTOSIS.  (From  fur^  the 
uterus,  and  mV7«,  to  ndl  down.)  Preiap- 
eue  uteri.  The  descent  of  tlie  uterus 
through  the  vagina. 

MxTmoBmuAoiA.  ^"rom /(mt^  the  womb, 
and  mwfu^  to  break  out.)  An  excessive 
discbarge  from  the  womb. 

Mbu.    See  Meum  athamamHeum, 

MbUK    ATHAXAHTICITir.  (FTOm       /MM^ 

less;    so  called,  according  to  Minsbew, 
from  its  diminutive  sixe.)    Mnu   SptgneL 
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IMdmotfty.  Tberoot  of  this  plant,  JBthuaa 
imeum,  is  recommended  as  a  carminative, 
stomachic,  and  for  attenuating  viscid  hu- 
mours, and  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  same 
oature  as  bvagte,  diifering  in  its  smell  being 
rather  more  agpreeable,  somewhat  like  that 
of  parsnips,  but  stronf^er,  and  being  in  its 
taste  less  sweet,  and  more  warm,  or  acrid. 
'  MsxicAinDrM.  (From  Mes^co,  whence 
it  is  brought.)  A  name  of  the  balsam  of 
Peru. 

Msxico  teed*    See  Bicinua, 

Mexice  tea.     See  Btttryt  mexicana, 

Jl'fexereon,    See  J^ezereunu    . 

MEZEREUM.  (A.  word  of  some  barba- 
rous dialect.)  Mezereon.  Spurge-olive. 
Widow-wail.  This  plant.  Daphne  mezere- 
vm  of  tkanTexis  i'-JUnibu8  Besiiltbua  tetTtt* 
C(tulini9t  foHii  lanceolatit  decidma^  is  ex- 
tremely acrid,  especially  when  fresh,  and, 
if  retained  in  the  mouth,  excites  great  and 
long  continued  heat  and  inflammation,  par- 
ticularly of  the  motith  and  fauces  j  the  ber- 
ries also  have  the  same  effects,  and,  when 
swallowed,  prove  a  powerful  corrosive 
poison^  not  only  to  man,  but  to  dogs, 
volves:,  and  foxes.  The  bark  of  the  root 
is  the  part  employed  medicinally  in  the 
4fC9Ctum  aaraafiarilla  eompontftntt  to  assist 
mercury  in  resolving  nodes  and  other  ob- 
stinate sjrmptoms  of  syphiUs.  The  antisy- 
philitic  virtues  of  mezereum,  however, 
have  been  by  many  writers  very  justly 
doubted,  llie  resiiUt  of  my  own  experi- 
ence (says  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital) by  no  means  accords  with  the  re- 
presentation given  of  this  root  by  former 
writers.  From  all  that  I  have  been  able 
to  collect,  in  the  course  of  many  years  ob- 
servation, I  feel  mysehP  authorised  to  assert, 
unequivocallv,  that  the  mezereum  has  not 
the  power  of  curing  the  venereal  disease  in 
any  one  stage,  or  under  any  one  form. 
If  a  decoction  of  this  root  should  ever  re- 
duce a  venereal  node,  where  no  mercury 
has  b^n  previously  given,  yet  tlie  patient 
wHl  b^  no  means  he  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  employing  mercury  for  as 
long  a  space  of  time,  and  in  as  large  a 
quantity,  as  if  no  mezereum  had  been 
taken.  With  respect  to  the  power  it  is 
said  to  possess,  of  alleviating  the  pain, 
and  diminishing  the  bulk  of  membranous 
nodes,  nothing  peculiar  and  appropriate  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  mezereum  on  these  ac- 
counts,  innce  we  obtain  the  same  good 
elR^ts  firom  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  voktile 
alkali,  blistering  plasters,  &c.  Neverthe- 
less, venereal  nodes,  which  have  subsided 
under  the  use  of  any  of  these  articles  of  the 
materia  medica,  vml  appear  again,  and 
often  with  additional  symptoms,  if  a  full 
and  efEcacious  course  of  mercury  be  not 
aubmitted  to.  It  has,  indeed,  be^  al- 
leged, that  mezereum  always  alleviates 
the  pain  occasioned  by  a  venereal  node, 
and  generalljr  reduces  it,  where  the  peri- 
otteum  only  is  aAected ;   and  that  it  sel- 
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d6ttk  fails  of  removing  those  enlargements 
of  the  periosteum  which  have  not  yielded 
during  tlie  administration  of  mercury. 

That  some  instances  of  success,  in  cases 
like  these,  may  have  &llen  to  the  share  of 
those  who  made  the  assertion,  it  would  not 
become  me  to  deny  ;  but  1  have  met  with 
few  such  agreeable  evidences  of  the  effica- 
cy of  this  medicine.  I  have  given  the  me- 
zereum in  the  form  of  a  simple  decoction, 
and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  de- 
coctions of  the  woods,  in  many  cases, 
where  no  mercury  had  beeki  previously 
employed,  but  never  with  advantage  to  a 
single  patient.  I  have  also  tried  it,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  after  the  completion  of 
a  course  of  mercury ;  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  cases,  where  the  thickened 
state  of  the  periosteum  was  removed  during 
the  exhibition  of  it,  I  never  saw  the  least 
benefit  derived  from  taking  this  medicine. 
In  a  few  cases  of  anomalous  pains,  which 
I  supposed  were  derived  from  irregulari- 
ties during  a  mercurial  course,  the  meze- 
reum was  of  service,  after  I  had  tried  the 
common  decoction  of  the  woods  without 
success ;  but  even  in  this  description  of 
cases,  I  have  always  found  it  a  very  uncer- 
tain remedy.  I  have  made  trial  of  this 
vegetable  in  a  great  number  of  scrofuldus 
cases,  where  the  membranes  covering  the 
bones  were  in  a  diseased  state,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  one  single  patient  obtained 
any  evident  and  material  benefit  from 
it. 

The  late  Dr.  Cullen,  whose  reports  may 
justly  claim  attention  from  all  medical 
men,  when  treating  of  the  mezereum,  in 
his  Materia  Medica,  says,  **I  have  fre- 
quently employed  it  in  several  cutaneous 
affections,  and  sometimes  with  success.*' 
It  were  to  haVe  been  wbhed,  that  the  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  had  specified  what  those 
diseases  of  the  skin  were,  in  which  the 
mezereum  was  sometimes  employed  with 
success ;  for,  if  I  except  an  instance  or  two 
of  lepra,  in  which  the  decoction  of  this 
plant  conferred  a  temporary  benefit,  I 
have  very  seldom  found  it  possessed  of  me- 
dicinal virtue,  either  in  syphilis,  or  in  the 
sequels  of  that  disease,  in  scrofula,  or  in 
cutaneous  affections.  Indeed  the  mezere- 
um is  of  so  acrimonious  a  nature,  often 
producing  heat  and  other  disagreeable 
sensations  in  the  fauces,  and,  on  many  oc- 
casions, disordering  the  primae  viae,  that  I 
do  not  often  subject  my  patients  to  th^ 
certain  inconveniences  which  are  connected 
with  the  primary  effects  of  this  medicme, 
as  they  are  rarely  compensated  by  any  other 
important  and  useful  qualities. 

Mezereum     acetatuu.  Very    thin 

slices  of  the  bark  of  the  fresh  mezercon 
root  are  to  be  steeped  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  common  vinegar-  The  late  Di*. 
Morris  usually  directed  the  application  of 
this  remedy  to  issues,  when   a  disctnrge 
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common  means.  It  generally  answers  tins 
purpose  very  effectually  in  the  course  of 
one  ni^ht,  the  pea  beuig>  removed,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  bark  applied  over  the 

MIASMA.  (From  fjumm,  to  infect)  See 
Contagion. 
MicEocosKio  BsioAB.    Sc^  CokuSuo, 

MlCBOLEUCOMTXPHJSA.         (From     fAM^Ot, 

amall,  xwttoi,  white,  and  fofi^cutif  the  water- 
Hly.)    The  small  white  water  lily. 

MiGRoimcpBSA.  (From  fiUKfK,  small, 
and  fofjt^dtsA^  the  water-lily.)  Thesmidler 
water-lily. 

MtGROECHis.  (From  /cux^oc»  small,  and 
o^ti,  a  testicle.)  One  whose  testicles  are 
unusually  small. 

MicRospHTxii..  (From  /uix^oc,  smallt  and 
«^ic,  the  pulse.)  A  debility  and  smalbess 
of  the  pulsie. 

Midrtff.    See  Diaphragm, 

MiGXA.  (From  fjuyivm,  to  mix.)  A  con- 
itsctiof,  or  ointment. 

MiCRAHi..    A  corruption  of  haemicrania. 

MUfoUt  common.    See  MiUefoUum, 

MiLlARLA.  (From  milium,  millet;  so 
called  because  tlie  small  pustules,  or  vesi- 
cles, upon  the  skin  resemble  millet-seed.) 
Miliary  fiever.  A  genua  of  disease  in  the 
class  fyrexix^  and  order  exanthemata  of 
Cullen ;  characterized  by  synochus ;  cold 
8ta{[e  considerable ;  hot  stage  attended  with 
anxiety  and  frequent  sighing ;  perspiration 
of  a  strong  and  peculiar  smell ;  eruption, 
preceded  by  a  sense  of  pricking,  fint  on 
the  neck  and  breast,  of  smaU  red  pimples, 
which  in  two  days  become  white  pustules, 
desquamate,  and  are  succeeded  by  fresh 
pimples.  Miliary  fever  has  been  observed 
to  affect  both  sexes,  and  persons  of  all  ages 
and  constitutions ;  but  females  of  a  deli- 
cate habit  are  most  liable  to  it,  particu- 
larly in  child-bed.  Moist  variable  weather 
is  most  favourable  to  its  appearance,  and 
it  occurs  most  usually  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  It  is  by  some  said  to  be  a  conta- 
gious disease,  and  has  been  known  to  pre- 
vail epidemically. 

Very  violetit  symptoms,  such  as  coma, 
delirium,  and  convulsion-fits,  now  and  then 
attend  miliary  fever,  in  which  case  it  is  apt 
to  prove  fatal.  A  numerous  eruption  in- 
dicates more  danger  than  a  scanty  one. 
The  eruption  being  steady  is  to  b>e  con- 
sidered as  more  favourable  than .  its  fre- 
quently disappearing  and  coming  out  again, 
and  it  is  more  favourable  when  the  places 
covered  with  the  eruption  appear  swelled 
and  stretched*  than  when  they  remain  flac- 
•cid.  According  to  the  severity  of  tlie 
symptoms,  and  depression  of  spirits,  is  the 
Ganger  grater.    See  also  Sudandna. 

MiuoLUjf.  (Dinu  of  ndHum,  millet.)  A 
small  tumour  on  the  eyelids,  resembling  in 
size  a  millet-seed. 

MiLrTAui.  (From  mileo,  a  soldier  j 
so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  curing  fireth 
wounds.)  Set  MSefbUum. 


MmTAmiB  BxRBA«  See  MSttefiHum. 

Miuux.  (Fhmi  miWum,  a  mil)et-aeed.) 
Gruttan.  A  very  white  and  hard  tubercle, 
in  size  and  colour  resembling  a  miUet-aeed. 
Its  &eat  is  immediately  under  the  coti^, 
so  that,  when  pressed,  the  contents  escape^ 
app>eiaring  of  an  atheromatous  nature. 

MiuiTM  so  LIS.    See  LithoopermtwL 

MILK.  Lac.  A  fluid  secreted  bjr 
peculiar  glands,  and  designed  to  nouri^ 
young  anunals  in  the  ear^  part  of  their 
life.  It  is  of  an  opaque  white  eokwr,  a 
mild  saccharine  taste,  and  a  sl^tJy  aro- 
matic smell.  It  is  separated  immediately 
from  the  blood,  in  the  breasts  or  udders  of 
female  animals.  Man,  quadrupeds,  and 
cetaceous  animals,  are  the  onl^  creatures 
which  afford  milk.  All  other  animahi  are 
destitute  of  the  organs  which  secrete  this 
fluid.  Milk  difibrs  greatly  in  the  several 
animals. 

The  following  arc  the  Propertieo  of  ani- 
mal and  human  milk : 

Milk  separates  sponUneoosly  into  creamy 
cheetet  and  terum  qf  ndlh;  and  that  sooner 
in  a  warm  situation  than  in  a  cold  one.  In 
a  greater  temperature  than  that  of  the  an*, 
it  aceSces  and  coagulates,  but  more  eafily 
and  quicker  by  the  addition  of  acid  si^ts, 
or  coagulating  plants.  Umc'water  coagu- 
lates milk  imperf^tly.  It  is  not  cos^ 
lated  by  a£Ki/i  pure,  for  it  dissolves  its 
caseous  part  with  carbonated  alkdfi  the 
caseous  and  cremoraceous  parts  of  milk  irt 
changed  into  a  li<;^iid  soap,  which  separates 
in  the  form  of  white  flakes :  such  milk,  by 
boiling,  b  changed  ihto  a  yeUow  and  then 
into  a  brown  colour.  Milk,  <Katilled  to 
dryness,  gives  out  an  insipid  water,  and 
leaves  a  wnitish  brown  extract,  called  the 
extract  of  milks  which,  dissolved  ra  water, 
makes  a  milk  of  less  value.  Mill^  Aesh 
drawn,  and  often  agitated  in  a  warm  place* 
by  degrees  goes  into  the  vinous  f^rtDents- 
tfcn,  so  that  alkohol  may  be  drawn  over 
by  distillation,  which  is  called  aScrse  sf 
milk.  It  succeeds  quicker,  if  yeast  be  add- 
ed to  the  milk.  Mare^s  mOk,  as  it  contains 
the  greatest  quantity  of  the  sugar  of  milk, 
is  best  calculated  for  vinotis  f^rmenUtloD. 

The  Principle*  of  milk,  ok  its  integral 
parts,  are,  1.  The  Aroma^  or  odorous  voU- 
tile  principle,  which  flies  off  from  6esh- 
drawn  milk  in  the  fhrm  of  visible  vapour. 
2.  Water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  milk.  From,  one  pound,  eleven 
ounces  of  water  may  be  extracted  by  dis- 
tillation. This  water,  with  the  sugar  of 
milk,  fbrms  the  oentm  of  the  milk.  3» 
Bland  oil,  which,  from  its  lightness,  8Wim» 
on  the  surface  of  milk  after  standing, 
and  fbrms  the  cream  ^  milk.  4.  Choemt 
separated  by  coagulating  milk,  falls  t«» 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  ^  thy 
animal  gluten.  5.  Surar^  obtained  ftrtfc 
the  serum  of  milk  by  evaporation.  It 
unites  the  caseous  and  butjrraceoos  |itr^ 
With  tiie  wnter  of  thefmllk. 
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tral  iaU9»  M  tli6.imtriate  ofpotaah  and  nm* 
riute  of  lime,  which  are  accidental,  not 
being  found  at  all  times,  npr  in  every  milk. 
These  principles  of  milk  differ  widely  in 
respect  to  qaantity  and  qoality,  according 
to  the  diversity  of  the  animals. 

The  aromfl  of  the  milk  is  of  so  diflferent  ^ 

an  odour,  that  persons  accustomed  to  the  orgnn  is  constituted  by  the  great  conglome'l 
smell,  and  those  whose  olfactory  nerves  rate  glands,  situated  in  the  fat  of  both 
ai«  very  aensiblejCan  easily  distinguish  whe-  breasts,  above  the  miisculus  peotoralis  ma- 
ther  milk  be  that  of  the  cow,  goat,  mare,  jor.  From  each  acinus  composing  a  mam- 
assy  or  human.  The  same  may  be  said  of  mary  gland,  there  arises  a  radicle  of  a 
the  serum  ot  the  mi^lk,  which  is  properlv  lacdfermu  or  ^aiactiferwf  duct.  All  these 
the  seat  of  the  aroma.  The  frmm  of  mili:  canals,  gradually  converging,  are  termi- 
is  thicker  and  more  copious  in  the  milk  of  nated  without  anastomosis,  m  the  papiUae 
the  sheep  and  goat,  than  in  that  of  the  ass,    of  the  breasts,   by  many  orifices,    which. 


MILK,  GOATy,    It  resembles  cows', 

except  in  its  greater  consistence ;  like  that 
milk,  it  throws  up  abundance  of  cieam, 
firom  which  butte^  is  easily  obtained. 

MILK,  HUMAN.  The  wlate,  sweet- 
ish  fluid,  secreted  by  the  glandular  fabric 
of  the  breusts  of  women.    The  secretory 


mare,  or  hum^i  milk-  The  butter  of  goats 
and  cows  is  easily  separated  from  the 
milk,  and  will  not  again  unite  itself  with 
the  butter-milk.  Sheep's  butter  w  soft, 
and  not  of  the  consistence  of  that  obtained 
iirom  the  cow  and  goat.    Asses*,  mares', 


upon  pressure,  pour  forth  milk.  i*he  smdl 
of  fresh-drawn  milk  is  peculiar,  animal, 
fatuous,  and  not  disagreeable.  Its  taste 
sweetish,  sof%,  bland,  agreeable.  The  spe* 
cific  gravity  is  greater  than  water,  hut 
lighter  than  blood  i  hence  it  swims  on  It. 


and  human  butter,  can  only  be  aepasated    Its  colour  is  white  and  opake.    In  consb- 


in  the  form  of  cream ;  which  cream,  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  is  with  ease  again  united 
to  tlie  milk  fVom  which  it  is  separated.  The 
tkeeae  of  cow^'  and  goats'  milk  is  solid  and 
elastic,  that  from  asses  and  mares  soft,  and 
that  from  shee(>*8  milk  almost  as  soft  as 
gluten.    It  is  never   separated  spontane- 


tence  it  is  oily  and  aqueous.  A  drop  put  on 
the  nail  flows  slowly  down*  if  the  milk  be 
good. 

TYiiM  <^  Secretion.  The  milk  most  fie* 
quently  begins  to  be  secreted  in  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy ;  but,  on  the  third 
day  afUr  delivery,  a  serous  milk,  called  Co* 


ously  from  tlie  milk  of  a  woman,  but  only  lostrum,  is  separated;  and  at  len^b  pure 

by  art,  and  is  wholly  fluid.     The  eerum  milk  is  secreted  very  copiously  mto  the 

abounds  most  in  human,  asses^,  and  mares*  breasts,  that,  from  its    abundance,  ofUoi 

milk,    llie  milk,  of  the  cow  and  goat  con-  spontaneously  drops  from  the  nipples, 

tains  less,  and  that  of  the  sheep  least  of  If  the  secretion  of  milk  be  daily  pro« 


alL  The  *ugar  of  milk  is  in  the  g^reatest 
quantity  in  the  marcs  and  asses,  and  some- 
what less  in  the  human  milk. 

MTLK,  AS3E9'.  Asses'  milk  has  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  human  mitk  in 
colour,  smell,  and  conmstence.  When  left 
at  rest  for  a  suflicient  time,  a  cream  forms 


moted  by  suckling  an  infant,  it  often  con- 
tinues many  years,  unless  a  fresh  pregnancy 
supervene.  The  quantity  usually  secreted 
within  twenty-four  hours,  by  nurses,  is 
various,  according  as  the  nourishment  may 
be  more  or  less  chylous.  It  appears  that 
not  more  than  two  pounds  of  milk  are  ob- 


upon  its  surface,  but  by  no  means  in  su<fh  tained  from  five  or  six  pounds  of  me«t 
abundance  as  a  woman's  milk.  Asses'  milk  But  there  have  been  known  nurses,  who 
differs  from  cows'  milk,  in  it«  cream  being  have  given  firom  their  breasts  two,  or  eren 
less  abundant  an,d  more  insipid ;  in  its  con-  more  than  three  pounds,  in  addition  to  that 
taintng  less  curd;  suid  in  its  possessing  a  which  their  child  has  sucked.  That  the 
greater  proportion  of  sugar.  orig^  of  the  milk  is  derived  from  chyle 

MILK,  COWS'.  The  milk  of  women,  cai'ried  with  the  blood  of  the  mammary 
mares,  and  asses,  nearly  agree  in  their  qua-  arteries  into  the  glandular  lacrie  of  the 
lides;  that  of  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  breasts  is  evident,  flrom  its  more  co|>iot|8, 
possess  properties  rather  different  ^  Of  secretion  a  little  after  meals ;  its  diminisli- 
thne,  cows'  milk  approaches  nearest  to  ed  secretion  from  fasting  r  ^m  the  smdil 
that  yielded  bv  the  female  breast,  but  dif-  and  taste  of  food  or  medicinet  in  the  s^ 
lers  very  much  in  respect  to  tlie  aroma ;  crated  milk ;  and  lastly,  from  it  sponta- 
it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cream  neous  aeetceneei  for  numoura  perfoetl^ 
and  cheese,  and  less  senim  than  human  animal  become  putrid, 
milk ;  also  less  sugar  than  maresf  and  asses'  The  ndVc  rf  a  veman  djtffen :  1.  in  re- 
milk,  spect  to  food,    llie  milk  of  a  woman  who 

Cows'  milk  forms  a  very  essential  part  of  suckles,  living  upon  vegeto-aoimal  fooJ» 
human  sustenance,  being  adapted  to  every  never  acesces  nor  coaguUtes  spontaneom* 
state  and  age  of  the  body ;  but  particahrfy  Ir,  although  exposed  for  many  weeks  to 
to  infants,  af'er  being  weaned.  the   heat  of  a   fomaee*    Bat   it  evapo- 

MTLK,  EWES',  This  resembles  ahnost  rates  g^radual^  in  an  open  vessel,  and  the 
precisely  that  of  the  cow;  its  cream,  how*  last  drop eontnoes  thin,  sweet,  and  bland, 
ever,  is  more  abundant^  and  yields  a  tetter  The  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the  caseoqe 
not  so  consistent  as  co^a  tmlk  butter*  It  nd  eremoraceoiis  parta  oobei^  toigether, 
makeaesccUent  cheese,  by  meiais  of  the  ai^i^  ^a«i;5^]teat«t^ 
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than  in  the  roilk  of  animals,  and  do  not  so  tion  of  the  milk  also  lieiag.hastawdliiroiigfa 
easily  separate  ;  hence  its  acescence  is  the  breast  by  the  sucking  of  the  child,  pre-  . 
pevented.  -  It  does  acesce,  if  mixed  or  vents  the  very  common  induration  of  the 
f>oiIed  with  vinegar,  iuice  of  lemons,  crc-  breast,  which  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
roor  tartar,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  the  milk  being  stagnated.  4.  ifen  may  Hve 
human  stomach.  It  is  coagulated  with  the  upon  milk,  unless  they  have  been  accus- 
acid  of  salt,  or  nitre,  and  by  an  acid  gas-  tomed  to  the  drinking  of  wine.  For  all  na* 
trie  Juice  of  the  infant ;  for  infants  often  tiens,  the  Japanese  alone  excepted,  me 
vomit  up  the  coagulated  milk  of  the  nurse,  milk,  and  many  live  upon  it  alone. 
The  milk  of  a  sucking  woman,  who  lives  BilLK,  MARES'.  Iliis  is  thinner  than 
upon  vegetable  food  only,  like  cows'  milk,  that  of  the  cow,  but  scarcely  so  thin  as  hu- 
easily  and  of  its  own  accord  acesces,  and  roan  milk.  Its  cream  .cannot  be  converted 
is  acted  upon  by  all  coagulatmg  substances  into  butter  by  agitation.  The  whey  con- 
like the  milk  of  animals.    %  In  respect  of  tains  sugar. 

the  time  of  digeatUmr  During  the  first  Milk  blotch^.  An  eruption  of  white 
hours  of  digestion  the  chyle  is  crude,  and  vesicles,  which  assume  a  dark  colour,  re- 
ttie  milk  less  subacted ;  but  towards  the  sembling  the  blackening  of  the  smalKpoz, 
twelfth  hour  after  eating,  the  chyle  is  and  are  succeeded  by  scabs  producing  a.n 
changed  into  blood,  and  then  the  milk  be-  iohory  matter,  attended  witli  considerable 
comes  yellowish  and  nauseous,  and  is  spit  itchiness.  It  generally  appears  on  the  fore- 
out  b]^  the  infant.  Hence  the  best  time  head  and  scaJp,  extending  half  over  the 
tor  giving  suck  is  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  fiice,  and  at  times  even  proceeding  farther, 
hour  after  meals.  3.  In  respect  of  the  time  The  period  of  its  attack  is  the  lime  of 
nffer  deU'oery,  The  milk  secreted  imme-  teething  ;  and  it  is  probably  the  same  dis- 
diately  after  delivery  is  serous,  purges  the  ease  as  the  cnutea  lectea, 
bowels  of  the  infant,  and  is  called  co/w-  Milkfevor.  See  Puerperal  fiver, 
trum.  But  in  the  following  days  it  be-  Mlk'teeth.  See  Teeth, 
comes  thicker  and  more  pure,  and  the  Mikk-thistlb.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
longer  a  nurse  suckles,  the  thicker  the  when  young,  sutpasses,  when  boUcd,  the 
milk    is  secreted  ;  thus,  new-bom  infants  finest  cabbage,  and  possesses  diuretic  quali- 


cannot  retain  the  milk  of  a  nurse  who  has 
given  suck  for  a  twelve-month,  on  account 
of  its  spissitude.  4.  In  respect  of  food 
and  medidnei.  Thus,  if  a  nurse  eat  gariic, 
the  milk  becomes  highly  impregnated  with 

its  odour,  and  is  disagreeable.    If  she  in-  ,  ^ , 

dulge  too  fipeely  in  the  use  of  wine  or  beer,    numerous  leaves.) 
the  infant    becomes  ill.      From    giving  a    Ion.     ChiUophttHmu 


ties.    See  auo  Carduutmari^. 
JkHlk'Vetch,     See  Tragacantha, 
Milk'VHfrt    See  Pofygala, 
Milk'-worti  rattle-enahe^  root.    See  Seiteha. 
Millepouvk.       (From    mile,  a  thou- 
sand, and  fotiunit  &  ^^^^f  named  from  its 
jJchilea     Myriophtfl' 
Jjumbut  veneris.     Mi' 


purging  medicine  to  a  nurse,  the  child  also  Utaris  herba.  Strat totes,  Carpentaria. 
is  purged ;  and,  lastly,  children  affected  with  Speculnm  veneris.  Con.mon  jrarrow,  or 
tormina  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  acids,  milfbil.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this 
are  oflen  cured  by  giving  the  nurse  animal  indigenous  plant,  Achillea  ndllefoHwa  of 
food,  5.  In  i^espect  of  the  affections  qfthe  Linnatus  Z'-ftMs  bipianatis  nudis  /  taeimie 
mnd.  There  are  frequent  examples  of  Snearibus  dentatisi  caulibus  supeme  sul- 
infants  being  seized  with  convulsions  from  catis^  have  an  apeeable,  weak,  aromatic 
sucking  mothers  irritated  by  anger.  An  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  rough,  and  some- 
infimt  of  one  year  old,  while  he  sucked  what  pungent  taste.  They  are  both  di- 
milk  from  his  enraged  mother,  on  a  sudden  rected  for  medicinal  use,  in  tne  Edinburgh 
was  seized  with  a  fatal  haemorrhage,  and  ,  Pharmacopceia ;  in  the  present  practice, 
died.  Infants  at  the  breast  in  a  short  time  however,  they  are  almost  wholly  neglect- 
,  pine  away,  if  the  nurse  be  afflicted  with  ed. 
grievous  care;  and  there  are  also  in&nts  Miklsmobbia.  (From  mifle,  a  thou- 
who,  afler  every  coition  of  tlie  mother,  or  sand,  and  morbus,  a  disease  ;  so  called  from 
even  if  she  menstruate,  are  taken  ill.  its  use  in  many  diseases.)  See  Scrophularia 

The  use  of  tlie  mother's  milk  is,  1.  It  vulgaris. 
^fiords  the  native  aliment  to  the  new-bom  Millepbda.  See  MiUepeiles, 
mfant,  in  which  respect  milk  differs  Uttle  Miixbfbbbs.  (From  nille,  a  thou- 
from  chyle.  Those  children  are  the  strong-  sand,  and  pes,  a  fool,  named  from  their 
gest,  who  are  nourished  the  longest  by  the  numerous  feet.)  Millipede.  Wood-lice, 
mothers's  milk.  2.  The  colostrum  should  The  Omtcut  om^^im  of  Linnaeus.  These  in- 
not  be  rejected ;  for  it  relaxes  the  bowels,  sects,  though  they  obtain  a  place  in  the  phar- 
whieh  in  new-bom  infants  ought  to  be  macopaias,  are  very  seldom  used  medicinal- 
opf^»  to  clear  their,  intestines  of  the  nte-  \y  in  this  country  ;  they  appear  to  act  as  sti- 
msKm,  S.  Lacta$ion  defends  the  mother  mulants  and  slight  diuretics,  and  for  this 
™»  a  dangerous  reflux  of  the  milk  into  purpose  they  ought  to  be  administered  in  a 
m  blood,  whence  lacteal  nietasUsis,  and  much  greater  dose  than  is  usually  pre- 
wocorrhaea,  are  so  frequent  in  lying  in  scribedT  The  expressed  juice,  or  forty  or 
women,  who  do  not  gwrc  suck.    The  mo-  fifty  living  millepfsdesu   given  in  a  mild 
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drink»  k  stid  to  cure  very  obstinate  jaun- 
dices. 
'  Mi£UT«8£ED.  The  fruit  of  the  Pard- 
am  miUaceum  of  Linnaeus.  They  are 
esteemed  as  a  nutricious  article  of  diet, 
and  are  often  made  into  puddings  in  this 
country. 

MuLET-ssBD,  iNDiiir.  The  fruit  of  the 
Pamcum  italicufth  of  Linnaeus.  It  i&  much 
esteemed  in  Italy,  being  a  constant  ing^redi- 
ent  in  soups,  and  made  mto  a  variety  of 
forms  for  the  Uble. 

MrLuux.    (From  ndlie,  a  thousand ;  so 
called  from  the  multitude  of  its  seed.) 
MUium.    The  millet 
■MiH-fnountain.     See  Linum  Catliarticum. 

MiLPHosis.    Mik^mate.    A    baldness  of 
the  eyebrows. 
MiLTOH.    M/AT«f.    Minium,  or  red-lead« 
JHiltiK>a9te,    See  Ceterach. 
MiLZADEiLA.     (From  ndlzOf' the  spleen. 
Span. ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues 
in  diseases  of  the  spleen.)    The  herb  arch- 
angel. 

Mimosa  catschu.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  terra  Japonica. 
See  Catechu. 

Mucosa  hilotica.  Supposed  to  be  the 
tree  which  afforded  the  gum-arabic,  but 
now  considered  to  be  the  acacia  vera. 
See  Arabic  gum. 

Mimosa  sbveoal.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  from  which  the  gum  Senegal 
exudes. 

Minderenu  tfiriu  See  Uquor  ammonia 
acetatii. 
MINERALIA.  See  MineraU. 
MINRRALOGY.  That  part  of  natural 
history  which  relates  to  minerals. 
Mineral  poi9ona.  See  Poitont. 
MINERAL  WATERS,  Jlqua  mine^ 
rafea.  Aqua  medidnale*.  Waters  holding 
minerals  in^  solution  are  called  mineral 
waters.  But  as  all  water,  in  a  mineral 
state,  is  impregnated,  either  more  or  less, 
with  some  mineral  substances,  the  name 
mineral  toatere  should  be  confined  to  such 
waters  as  are  sufficiently  impregnated  with 
mineral  matters  to  produce  some  sensible 
effects  on  the  animal  economy,  and  either 
to  cure  or  prevent  some  of  the  diseases  to 
which  the  human  body  is  liable.  On  this 
account,  these  waters  might  be  with  much 
more  propriety,  be  called  medicinal  waten, 
were  not  the  name  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly known  too  firmly  established  by 
long  use. 

The  mineral  waters  which  are  the  most 
esteemed*  and  consequently  the  most  re- 
sorted to  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  are  those 
of 
1-  Aix.  5.  Buxton. 

2.  Berege.  6.  Borset. 

3.  Bath.  7.  Cheltenham. 

4.  Bristol.  8.  CarUbad, 
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9.  Epsom.  17.  Scarborough. 

10.  Harrowgate.    18.  Spa. 

11.  HartfelL  19.  Sedlitz. 
IZ  Holywell.         20.  Sea-water. 

13.  Malvern.  21.  Seltzer. 

14.  Matl6ck.  22.  Tunbridge. 

15.  Moffat.  23-  Vichy,  and  others 

16.  Pvrmont  of  less  note. 
For  the  properties  and  virtues  of  these 

consult  tlieir  respective  heads. 

Fourcroy  divides  all  mineral  and  medici- 
nal waters  into  nine  orders,  viz. 
J.  Cold  alodulous  waters. 

2.  Hot  or  themal  acidulous  waters. 

3.  Sulphuric  saline  waters. 

4.  Muriatic  saline  waters^ 

5.  Simple  sulphureous  waters. 

6.  Sulphurated  gazeous  waters. 

7.  Simple  ferruginous  waters. 

8.  Ferruginous  and  acidulous  waters. 

9.  Sulphuric  ferruginous  waters. 

.    Dr.  Saunders  arranges  mineral  waters  in- 
to the  following  classes : 

1.  Simple  cold. 

2. themal. 

3.  saline. 

4.  Highly  carbonated  alkaline. 

5.  Simple  carbonated  chalybeate. 

6.  Hot  carbonated  dialybeate. 

7.  Highly  carbonated  chalybeate. 
SaUne4 


8.  SaGne  carbonated  chalybeate. 

9.  Hot  saline  highly  carbonated 
beate. 

10.  Vitrlolated  chalybeate. 

11.  Cold,  sulphureous. 

12.  Hot,  alkaline,  sulphureous. 


chaly- 


In  order  to  present  the  reader,  under 
one  point  df  view,  with'  the  most  conspicu^ 
ous  features  in  the  composition  of  the  mine- 
ral waters  of  this  and  some  other  countries, 
the  following  Synoptical  Table  is  subjoined, 
from  Dr.Saunders'  works  on  mineral  waters. 

The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that 
under  the  head  of  Neutral  Purging  Salts 
are  included  the  sulphats  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia, and  the  muriats  of  lime,  soda,  and 
magnesia.  The  power  which  the  earthy 
muriats  may  possess  of  acting  on  the  intes- 
tinal canal  is  not  quite  ascertained,  but» 
from  their  great  solubility,  and  from  analo- 
gy with  salts,  with  similar  component 
parts,  we  may  conclude  that  this  rorms  a 
principal  part  of  their  operation. 

The  reader  will  likewise  observe,  that 
where  the  spaces  are  left  blank,  it  signi- 
fies that  we  are  ig^rant  whetlier  any  of 
the  substance  at  the  head  of  the  column  Is 
contained  in  tiie  water?  that  the  word 
none  implies  a  certainty  of  the  absence  of 
that  substance;  and  the  term  uncertain 
means  that  the  substance  is  contained,  bi|t| 
that  the  quantity  is  not  known. 
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Mr.Hentjr^  in  his  epitome  of  ehjnnittiy, 
gtTes  the  following  concise  tnd  accuiste 
account  for  the  analysis  of  mineral  wa- 
ters: 

Water  is  never  presented  by  nature  in  a 
state  of  complete  puri^.  Even  when  col- 
lected as  it  descoids  in  the  form  of  rain, 
chymical  tests  detect  in  it  foceign  ingre- 
dients. And  wk^  it  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  earth,  has  traversed  its  different 
strata,  and  is  returned  to  us  by  springs,  it 
is  found  to  have  acquired  various  impreg- 
nations. The  readiest  method  of  judging 
of  the  contents  of  natural  waters  is  by  ap 
plying  what  are  termed  tests,  or  reagents, 
i,  e,  substances  which,  on  being  added  to 
a  water,  exliibits,  by  the  phoenomena  they 
prodtice,  the  nature  of  the  saline  mkI 
otiier  ingredients.  For  example,  if,  on 
adding  an  infusion  of  litmus  to  any  water, 
its  colour  is  changed  to  red,  we  infer  that 
the  water  contains  an  uncombined  acid; 
if  this  change  ensue  even  af^r  the  water 
has  been  boikd,  we  judge  that  the  acid  is 
a  fixed  and  not  a  voUtile  one:  and  if,  on 
adding  the  muriate  of  barytes,  a  precipi- 
tate falls  down,  we  safely  conclude  that 
the  peculiar  acid  present  in  the  water  is 
either  entirely  or  in  part  the  sulphuric 
acid.  Mr.  Henry  first  enumerates  the 
tests  generally  employed  in  examining 
mineral  waters,  and  describes  their  ap- 
plication, and  afterwards  indicates  by 
what  particolar  ^sts  the  substances  gene- 
rally found  in  waters  may  be  detected. 

A.  Infudon  •/ liimut,  Sjfrup  •f  Vioiett, 
&c.— As  the  infusion  of  litmus  b  apt  to 
a  poll  by  keeping,  some  solid  litmus  should 
be  kept.  The  inlbsion  is  prepared  by 
steeping  this  substance,  first  brujsed  m  a 
mortar,  and  tied  op  in  a  thio  rag,  in  dis- 
tilled water,  which  extracts  ita  blue  co- 
lour. If  the  colour  of  the  iitfUsion  tends 
too  much  to  purple,  it  may  be  amended 
l^  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  ammonia;  but  of 
tiiis  no  more  should  be  added  that  what  is 
barely  sufficient,  least  the  delicacy  of  the 
test  should  be  impaired.  The  syrup  of 
Violets  is  not  easily  obtained  pure.  The 
genuine  syrup  may  be  distinguished  firom 
the  spurious  by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, which  changes  the  fbrmer  to  green, 
while  it  reddens  the  latter.  When  it  can 
be  procured  genuine,  it  is  an  excellent  test 
of  acids,  and  may  be  employed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  infusion  of  litmus. 
Paper  stained  with  the  juice  of  the  marsh 
violet,  or  with  that  of  radishes,  answers 
a  similar  purpose.  In  staoqing  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  a  test,  it  must  be  used 
unsized ;  or,  if  sized,  it  must  previously 
be  washed  with  warm  water ;  because  the 
alum  which  enters  into  the  composition  (^ 
the  size  will  otherwise  change  the  vegetable 
colour  to  a  red. 


infusion  of  litans  is  a  test  of  most  un- 
combined acids. 

If  the  infusion  redden  the  unboiled  but 
not  the  boiled  water  under  examination, 
or  if  the  red  colour  occasioned  by  adding 
the  infusion  to  a  recent  water  return  to 
blue  on  boiling,  we  may  infer  that  the  acid 
is  a  volatile  one,  and  most  probably  the 
eaihonic  acid.  Sulphurett^  hydrogen 
gas,  dissolved  in  water,  also  reddens  lit- 
mus, but  not  after  boiling.  To  ascertain 
whether,  the  change  be  produced  by  car* 
bonic  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when 
experiment  shews  that  the  reddening  cause 
is  volatile,  add  a  little  lime-water.  This, 
if  carbonic  acid  be  present,  will  occasion  a 
precipitate,  which  will  dissolve  with  ef- 
fervescence, on  adding  a  little  muriatic 
acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  also 
be  contained  in  the  tame  water,  which  will 
be  ascertained  by  the  tests  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

Paper  tinged  with  litmus  is  also  reddened 
by  the  ^presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  re- 
gains its  blue  colour  by  drying.  The  mi- 
neral and  fixed  acids  redden  it  permanent** 
ly.  That  these  acids,  however,  may  pro- 
duce their  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  present  in  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion. 

Infbsioii  of  litmus  reddened  by  vinegar- 
Spirituous  tincture  of  Brazil  wood— 'Tine- 
tore  of  turmeric,  and  paper  stamed  with 
each  of  these  three  substances— Syrup  of 
violets.  All  these  different  tests  have  one 
and  the  same  object. 

1.  Infiision  of  litmus  reddened  by  vine- 
par,  or  litmus  psper  reddened  by  vinegar, 
nas  its  blue  colour  restored  by  sikaUs  and 
pure  earths,  and  by  carbonated  alkalis  and 
earths. 

2.  Turmeric  paper  and  tmcture  are  changw 
ed  to  a  reddish  brown  by  alkatis,  wbe» 
ther  pure  or  carbonated,  and  by  pure  earths; 
but  not  by  carbonated  earths. 

3.  The  red  infiision  of  Brazil  wood,  and 
paper  stained  with  it,  become  blue  by  al- 
kalis and  earths,  and  even  by  the  latter, 
when  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid.  In  the  last  mentioned  case,  however, 
the  change  will  either  cease  to  appear,  or 
be  much  less  remarkable,  when  the  water 
has  beofi  boiled. 

4.  Syrup  of  violets,  when  pure,  is  by  the 
same  causes  turned  g^reen,  as  also  paper 
stained  with  the  juices  of  violets,  or  lad- 
dvihes. 

B.  Tincture  of  GaOt. 
Tincture  of  galls  is  the  test  generally  em- 
ployed for  discovering  iron,  with  all  the 
combinations  of  ifrhich  it  produces  a  black 
tinge,  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  iron.  The  iron,  however,  in 
order  to  be  detected  by  this  test,  must  be 
in  the  state  of  red  oxyd,  or,  if  ozydated  in 
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a  lets  degree,  its  effects  will  not  be  a|>pa- 
rent,  unless  after  standing  some  time  in 
contact  witb  air.  By  applying  this  test 
before  and  after  evaporation,  or  boilini^, 
we  may  know  whether  the  iron  be  held  in 
solution  by  carbonic  acid  or  a  fixed  acid  ; 
for, 

1.  If  it  produce  its  effects  before  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  not  afterwards,  car- 
bonic acid  is  the  solvent. 

2.  If  after,  as  well  as  before,  a  mineral 
acid  is  the  solvent. 

3.  If,  by  the  boiling,  a  yellowish  pow- 
der be  precipitated,  and  yet  galls  continue 
to  strike  the  water  black  anerwards,  the 
iron,  as  often  happens,  is  dissolved  both  by 
carbonic  acid  and  a  fixed  acid.  A  neat 
mode  of  appl;^in^  the  gall  test  was  used  by 
M.  Klaproth,  in  his  analysis  of  the  Carlsbad 
water.  A  slice  of  the  rail-nut  was  sus- 
pended by  a  silken  thread,  in  a  large  bottle 
of  the  recent  water;  and  so  small  was 
the  (;^uantity  of  iron,  that  it  could  only 
be  discovered  in  water  fi«sh  from  the 
spring. 

C.  Su^hiric  Acid, 

1.  Sulphuric  acid  discovers^  by  a  slight 
effervescence,  the  presence  of  carbmic 
acid,  whether  uncombined  or  united  with 
alkalis,  or  earths. 

2.  If  lime  be  present,  whether  pure  or 
uncombinedy  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
occasions,  after  a  fow  days,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

3.  Barytes  is  precipitated  instantly  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder. 

4.  Nitrous  and  muriatic  salts,  on  adding 
sulphuric  acid  and  applying  heat,  are  de- 
composed; and  if  a  stopper,  moistened 
with  pure  ammonia,  be  held  over  the  vessel, 
white  clouds  appear.  For  distinguishing 
whether  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  be  present, 
rules  will  be  given  hereafter. 

J^itric  and  Mtrout  Acidi. 

These  acids,  if  they  occasion  efierves- 
cence,  give  the  same  indications  as  the 
sulphuric.  The  nitrous  acid  has  been  re- 
commended, as  a  test  distinguishing  be- 
tween hepatic  waters  that  contain^sulphu- 
ret  of  potash,  and  those  that  only  contain 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In  the  former 
case,  a  precipitate  ensues  on  adding  nitrous 
acid,  and  a  very  foetid  smell  arises  ;  in  the 
latter,  a  slight  cloudiness  only  appears, 
and  the  smell  of  the  water  becomes  less 
disagreeable. 

D.  OxaUc  Acid  and  Oxalates. 

This  acid  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  lime, 
which  it  separates  from  all  its  combina- 
tions. 

1.  If  a  water,  which  is  precipitated  by 
oxalic  acid,  becomes  milky  on  adding  a 
watery  solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by 
blowing  air  through  it  by  means  of  a  quil^ 
or  glass  tube,  we  may  infer  that  pure  lime 


(or  barytes,  which  has  ilever  yet  been  found 
pure  in  water)  is  present. 

2.  If  the  oxalic  acid  occasion  a  precipi- 
tate before,  but  not  after  boiling,  the  lime 
is  dissolved  bv  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

3'  If.  ftfter  boiling  by  a  fixed  acid,  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids, 
however,  prevents  the  oxalic  acid  from 
occasioning' '  a  precipitt^e,  even  though 
lime  be  present  4  because  some  acids  de. 
compose  the  oxalic,  and  others,  dissolving 
the  oxalate  of  lime,  prevent  it  from  ap- 
pearing. 

The  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  of  potash, 
(which  may  easily  be  formed  by  saturating 
their  respective  carbonates  with  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid)  are  not  Uable  to  the  above 
objections^  and  are  preferable,  as  reagents* 
to  the  uncomb'med  acids.  Yet  even  these 
oxalates  fail  to  detect  lime  when  supersa- 
turated with  muriatic  or  nitric  acids ;  and 
if  such  an  excess  be  present,  it  must  be 
saturated  before  adding  the  test  with  pure 
ammonia.  Fluat  of  ammonia  is  the  best 
test  of  lime.  It  is  made  by  wddiam  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  to  dduted  niiodo 
acid. 
£.  Pure  Alkalii  and  Ctirbonated  AlbaHt, 

1.  The  pure  fixed  alkalis  precipitate  all 
earths  and  metals,  whether  dissolved  by 
volatile  or  fixed  menstrua,  but  only  in  cer- 
tain states  of  dilution  :  for  example,  sul- 
phate of  alumine  may  be  present  in  water» 
m  the  proportion  of  4  grains  to  500,  with- 
out being  discovered  by  pure  fixed  alkalis. 
As  the  alkalis  precipitate  so  many  sob- 
stances,  it  is  evident  they  cannot  afibrd 
any  precise  information  whien  em^oyed  as 
reagents.  From  the  colour  of  the  preci- 
pitate, as  it  apiproaches  to  pure  white^  or 
recedes  from  it,  an  experienced  eye  will 
judge  that  the  precipitated  earth  conUins 
leBS  or  more  of  the  metallic  admixture, 

2.  Pure  fixed  alkalis  decompose  all  salts 
with  basis  of  ammonia,  which  becomes  evi- 
dent by  its  smell,  and  also  by  tbe  white 
fitmes  it  exhibits  when  a  stopper  is  brought 
near  it,  moistened  with  muriatic  acid. 

3.  Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  have 
similar  effects, 

4.  Pure  ammonia  precipitates  all  earthy 
and  metallic  salts.  Besides  this  prop^ty, 
it  also  imparts  a  deep  blue  colour  to  any 
liquid  that  contains  copper  in  a  state  of 
solution. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  the  same 
properties,  except  that  it  does  not  precipi- 
ute  magnesia  from  its  combinations. 
Hence,  to  ascertain  whether  this  earth  be 
present  in  any  solution,  add  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  till  no  further  precipitatk»  en- 
sues, filter  tlie  liquor,  and  then  add  pure 
ammonia*  If  any  precipiution  now  oc- 
•urs,  we  may  infer  the  presence  of  mag* 
nesia. 
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F,  Idme^ff^ai^^.  Suiphaie,  Mtrate,andM^aie  9/Siher. 

1.  Lime-wtter  is  applied  for  the  par-  These  solutioiis  are,  in  some  measure, 

poses  of  a  test,  chieHy  for  detecting  car^  applicable  to  the  same  purpose, 

bonic  acid.    Let  any  Hquor,  supposed  tb  1.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 

contain  this  acid,  be  mixed  with  an  equal  discovery  of  muriatic  aeid  and  muriates, 

bulk  of  this   acid.    If  carbonic  acid  be  For  the  silver,  quitting   the  nitric  add, 

present,  either  free  or  combined,  a  pre-  combines  Mrith  the  muriatic,  and  forma  a 

cipitate  will  immediately  appear,  which,  flaky  precipiutCi  which  at  iirst  is  whitew 

on  adding  a  fewMrops  of  muriatic  acid»  but,  on  expositte  to  the  sun's  light,  acquiree 

^"    immediately   dissolve  with  e0erves-  a  bhiiah    colour.    This    precipitat^  Dr. 


win 


c^ncc.  Black  states  to  contain,  in  1000  parts,  at 

2.  Unse-water  will  immediately  shew  much  muriatic  acid  as  would  form  425 
the  presence  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  a  parU  and  a  half  of  chr}'8tallised  muriate  of 
brick-dust  coloured  sediment  If  arsenic  soda,  which  estinuite  scarcely  diSen  at  all 
be  present  in  any  liquid,  lime-water,  when  from  that  of  Klaproth.  A  precipiutioo, 
added,  will  occasion  a  precipitate,  consist-  however,  may  arise  fit>m  other  caiMes^ 
ing  of  lime  and  arsenic,  which  is  very  diffi-  which  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
cultly  soluble  in  water.  This  precipiute,  2.  The  solutions  of  sUver  in  acids  are 
when  mixed  up  with  oil,  and  laid  on  the  hut  precipitated  by  carbonated  alkalis  and 
coals^  yields  the  well-known  garlic  smell  of  earths.  The  agency  of  these  may  be  pre- 
*"«n»c.  vented  by  prevKiusly  adding  a  few  drops  of 

O.  Pure  JBariftet,  anditt  Soiution  tlie  same  acid  in  which  the  silver  it  dia- 

in  Water.  solved. 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  barytes  is  even  3.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  of  silver  aie 
more  effectual  than  lime-water,  in  detect-  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  and  sulphu- 
ing  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  reous  acids ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by 
much  more  portable  and  convenient ;  since  adding  previously  a  few  drops  of  nitrate 
^m  the  crystals  of  this  earth,  the  solution  or  acetite  of  barytes,  and  aner  allowing 
ma;^  at  any  time  be  prepared.  In  disco-  the  precipitate  to  subside,  the  clear  liquor 
verh>g  fixed  air,  the  solution  of  barytes  is  nuiv  be  decanted,  and  the  solution  of  sUver 
used  similarly  to  lime-water;  aiid,  if  this  added.  Should  a  precipitation  now  take 
acid  be  present,  givM,  m  like  manner,  a  place^  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid,  or 
precipitate  sohible  with  effervescence  in  some  one  of  its  combinationa,  may  be  sua- 
muriatic  acid.  pected.    To  obviate  uncertainty,  whether  » 

Pure  strontites  has  similar  virtues  as  a   {vecipitation  be  owing  to  sulphuric  or  mu- 
test riatic  acid,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  uiver 
H.  Metait,  may  be  employed,  which  is  eflfected  only 
1.  Of  the  metals,  silver  and  mercury  are   by  the  latter  acid* 
tests  of  the  presence  of  sulphurets,  and  of      4*  The  solutions  of  silver  are  precipitated 
sulphuretted  hydrogen   gas.      If  a   little   by  extractive  matters;   but  in  thu  ease 
quicksilver  be  put  into  a  bottle,  containing   slso  the  precipitate  is  discoloured,  and  01 
water   impre^ted  with  either  of  these   soluble  in  nitrous  acid, 
substances,    its    surfiice  soon  acquires  a  K.  f^ntraie  and  Acetate  rf Lead, 
Mack    film,  and,  on  shaking,  a  blackish       !•  Acetite  of  lead,  the  most  eligible  of 
powder  separates  from  it.    Silver  is  im-   these  two  tesU,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
mediately  tarnished  from  the  same  cause.      And  muriatic  adds )  but  as,  of  both  these^ 
3.  The  metals  also  may  be  used  as  testa   ^"^  have  much  better  indicatoia,  it  is  not 
of  each  other,  on  the  pnnciple  of  elective   necessaiy  to  enlarge  on  its  application  tQ 
affinity.    Thus,  for  example^  a   polished   this  purpose. 

iron  plate,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sul-  3.  The  acetite  is  also  a  test  of  lulphu- 
phate  of  copper,  soon  ac(](Uffes  a  coat  of  retted  hydrogen  and  of  sulphurets  of  alka* 
this  metal,  and  the  same  m  other  similar   lis,  which  occasion  a  black   precipitate  s 


examples. 

L  Sulphate  of  Iron, 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  sulphates,  ex- 
cept  that  of  silver,  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  test  When  used  in  this  view, 
it  is  generally  empl<^ed  to  asceru'm  the 
presence  of  oxygenous  gas,  of  which  a  na- 
tural water  may  contain  a  small  quantity. 


and  if  a  paper  on  which  characters  are 
traced  with  a  solution  of  acetite  of  lead, 
be  held  over  a  portion  of  water  containing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  they  are  soon  ren- 
deied  visible. 

3.  The  acetite  of  lead  is  employed  in 
the  discovery  of  uncombined  boNnicic  acid, 
a  very  rare  ingredient  of  waters.    To 


A  water  suspected  to  conuin  this  gas,  certain  whether  this  be  present,  some  cau- 

may  be  mixed  with  a  little   recently  dis-  tions    are   necessary.       The   uncombined 

solved  sulphate  of  iron,  and  kept  corked  alkalis  and  earths  (if  any  be  suspected) 

up.    If  an  oxydof  iron  be  precipiut^  in  must  be  saturated  with  acetic  or  acetous 

the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  water  may  be  aeid.    The  sulphates  must  be  decomposed 

inferred  to  contain  oxygenous  gas.  by  acetite  or  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  the 

3  T 
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muriates    by  acetite  or  nitrate  of  tilfar. 
The  filtered  liquor,  if  boracic  aeid  be  con- 
tained in  it,  will  ffive  a  precipitate  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  of  die  specific  gravity  of  1^. 
L.  J^ttraU  of  Mercury  prepared  vith 
mnd  •mithouf  Ueat, 
Tilts   sdution,   difiefently  prepared,  is 
sometines  employed  as  a  test    But,  since 
other  tests  ansi^'er  the  same  purposes  more 
effectually,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
have- these  tests. 

M.  Muriate^  J^rate^  and  Acetite 
of  Barytet, 

1.  These  solutions  are  all  most  delicate 
tests  of  su!i>huric  acid  and  of  iu  combina- 
tions, with  which  they  g^  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  dilute  muriatic  acid. 
They  are  decomposed,  however,  by  car- 
bonates of  aikali;  but  the  precipiute  oc- 
casioned by  tliese  is  soluble  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic and  nitric  acid  with  effervescence,  and 
may  even  be  prevented  by  adding  previous- 
ly a  few  drops  of  the  acid  contained  in  the 
barytic  salt. 

One  hundred  grains  of  dry  sulphate  of 
barsrtes  (acording  to  Klaprotb,  p.  168,)  con- 
tains about  45  one-fifth  of  sulphuric  acid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  1S50,  according  to  Clay- 
field,  33  of  acid  of  s.  g.  2240,  according  to 
Thenard,  after  calcination  about  25.  These 
estimates  differ  very  considerably.  From 
Klaproth's  experiments  it  appears  that 
1000  nains  of  sulphate  of  barytes  indicate 
595  of  desiccated  sulphate  of  soda,  or  1416 
of  the  crystallized  salt.  The  same  chymist 
has  shewn  that  100  grains  of  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes arc  produced  by  the  precipitation  of 
71  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  PhtN»{ti»or.c  salts  also  occasion  a  pre- 
cipiute whcb  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid 
without  eHervescenoe. 

N.  I'ruiiiate*  of  Potatk  and  lime. 
Of  tliese  two,  the  prussiat  of  potash  is 
the  most  eligible.  When  pure,  it  does  not 
speedily  assume  a  blue  colour  on  the  ad- 
dition of  acid,  nor  does  it  immediately 
precipitate  muriated  barytes.  Prussiat  of 
potadi  is  a  very  sensible  test  of  iron,  with 
the  solutions  of  which  in  acids  it  produces 
a  Prussian  blue  precipitate,  in  consequence 
of  a  double  elective  affinity.  To  render  its 
cflTect  more  certain,  however,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  previously  to  any  water 
siispected  to  contain  iron,  a  little  muriatic 
a^td,  with  a  view  to  tlie  saturation  of  uncom- 
hioed  alkalis,  or  earths,  whid),  if  (Present, 
prevent  the  detection  of  any  minute  por- 
tions of  iron. 

1.  If  a  water,  after  boiling  and  filtra- 
tion, does  not  afford  a  blue  precipitate  on 
the  addition  of  prussiat  of  potash,  the  sol- 
vent  of  the  iron  may  be  inferred  to  be 
a  volatile  one,  and  probably  the  carbonic 
acid. 

2.  Should  the  precipitation  ensue  in  the 
ooded  water,  thfi  solvent  is  a  fixed  acid. 


the  natttfe  of  which  must  be  ucertained  by 
other  tests. 

O.  Soittiion  oJSwp  in  MeohiL 
This  solution  may  be  used  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  hardness  of  waters.  With 
distilled  water  it  may  be  mixed  without  pro- 
ducing any  chanji^i  but,  if  added  to  a 
hard  water,  it  produces  a  milldness,  mote 
or  less  considerable  as  the  water  is  less 
pure ;  and  from  the  degree  of  milkiness  an 
experienced  eve  will  judge  of  its  quality. 
The  acids,  alkalis,  and  all  earthy  and 
metallic  salts,  decompose  soap,  and  occa- 
sion that  property  in  water  temed  hard- 
ness. 

AUeobd,' 

Alkohol,  when  mixed  with  any  water  in 
the  proportion  of  about  an  ecjual  bulk, 
precipitates  all  the  salts  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  dissolving! 

P.  Hydro-ndphrtret  of  Ammonia* 

This  and  other  sulphurets,  as  well  as 
water  saturated  with  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen, may  be  employed  in  detecting  lead 
and  arsenic,  with  tlie  former  of  which  they 
give  a  black,  and  with  <he  latter  a  yel« 
lowish  precipitate.  As  lead  and  arsenic, 
Imwever,  are  never  found  in  natural  wa* 
ters,  these  tests  are  not  required. 

MlN£ilALS.  (Mineralia  ;  from  iniMfl, 
a  mine  of  metal.)  All  substances  which 
do  not  possess  organization,  or  are  not  pro- 
duced by  an  arganized  body,  belong  to  the 
class  caUed  minerals.  Amonj^  this  raried 
class  of  materials,  which  require  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chymist  and  manufacturer,  many 
are  compounded  of  such  principles  and 
formed  under  such  circumstances  and  si- 
tuations in  the  earth,  tliat  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  wit]ioi|t  having  recourse 
to  the  test  of  ezperimeht ;  several  are  form- 
ed with  considerable  regularity  as  to  the 
proportion  of  their  principles,  their  firac- 
ture,  their  colour,  specific  gravity,  and 
figure  of  crystallization. 

Mineral  bodies  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  globe,  are  classed  by  mine- 
ralog^sts  under  four  heads:-— 1.  Earths. 
2. .  Salts.  3.  Inflammable  fisssils ;  and  4^ 
Metals  and  their  ores.  Under  the  term 
earths  are  arranged  stones  and  earths, 
which  have  no  taste,  and  do  not  bum  when 
heated  with  contact  of  air. 

Under  the  second,  salts,  or  those  saline 
si^bstances  which  melt  in  water  and  do  not 
burn,  they  require,  according  to  Mr.  Rir<> 
wan,  less  than  two  hundred  times  their 
weight  of  water  to  dissoLver  them. 

By  inflammable  fossils  are  to  be  under- 
stood all  those  minerals  not  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  exhibiting  a  flame  more  or  less 
evident  when  exposed  to  fire  in  contact 
with  air. 

The  fourth  class,  or  ores,  are  compound 
bodies.  Nature  has  bestowed  tlieir  pro- 
per   metallic   appearance    on  tome    sub- 
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Mshcet,  tnd  when  this  ia  the  case,  or  they 
«re  alloyed  with  other  inetals»  or  scmi-nie- 
tals,  they  are  called  native  metals.  But 
such  as  are  distinguished,  as  they  common- 
ly are,  m  mines,  in  combination  with  some 
other  unmetallie  substances,  are  said  to  be 
mineralized.  The  substance  that  sets  them 
in  that  state,  is  called  the  mineralizer,  and 
the  compound  of  ^th,  an  ore.  For  exam, 
pie,  in  the  common  ore  of  copper,  this  me- 
tal is  found  ozydated,  and  the  oxyd  com- 
bined with  sulphur.  The  copper  may  be 
considered  as  mineralized  with  oxygen  and 
sulphur,  and  the  compound  of  the  three 
bodies  forms  an  ore  of  copper. 
Mineral  uUtt,  See  Saltt. 
MINIMUM,  A  minim.  The  sixtieth  part 
of  a  drachm.  An  impo'rtant  chan^  has  been 
adopted  in  the  last  London  Pharroacopata, 
for  the  mensuration  of  liquids,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  wine  p'mt,  to  insure  accuracy 
in  the  measurement  of  qualities  of  liquidb 
below  one  drachm.  The  number  of  drops 
contained  in  one  drachm  has  been  assumed 
to  be  sixty;  and  taking^  water  as  a  stand- 
ard, this  number,  though  by  no  means 
accurate,  would  still  be  sufficient  for  or- 
dinary' pmposes  i  but  when  other  liquids 
of  less  specific  gravity  are  used,  a  much 
larger  number  is  required  to  fill  the  same 
oieasttre,  as  of  proof  spirit,  I40  drops  are 
t«quired  to  equal  the  bulk  of  60  of  Water, 
€lropped  from  the  same  vessel.  If,  there- 
fore, in  the  oomposion  of  medicines,  mea- 
sures suited  to  the  standard  of  water  were 
Qsed  occasionally  only,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally assumed  that  sixty  drops  were  equal 
to  one  fluid-drachm,  and  one  fluid-drachm 
was  substituted  for  sixty  drops  prestribed, 
twice  the  dose  intended  would  be  given. 
There  are  further  objections  to  the  use  of 
drops;  that* their  bulk  is  influenced  by 
-the  quantity  of  liquid  contained,  in  tlie 
bottle  from  which  they  iaU,  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lip,  and  even  by  the  inequali- 
ties on  the  surftce  of  the  lip  of  the  same 
bottle ;  that  volatile  liquids,  to  which  this 
laode  is  most  commonly  applied,  are  thus 
exposed  vnth  extensive  surfaces,  and  their 
evaporation  promoted,  and  on  all  these  ac- 
counts the  Mloption  of  some  decisive  con- 
venient  and  uniform  substitute  became  ne- 
cessary. The  subdivision  of  the  wine  pint 
has  therefore  been  extended  to  the  sixtieth 
part  of  tbe^uid-dracbm,  which  is  termed 
minim  $  and  ^laM  measures,  expressive  of 
such  subdivision  iuve  beeo  adapted  by  the 
college. 
Mnmnc  Bed  lead.  SeeXeadL 
Mnnvx  emacoBUM.  NsrUve  cinnabar. 
MtuUf  csnunuit.  See  M&tUhn  stuiva, 
Mnty  pepper.  Set  Mefuka  piperiia, 
ABnt,  voter.  See  Mufttha  aqtuUica, 
MisGorriage.  See  jib  orHon. 
MisxFxaB  xit.    {Htire  compatsion  on 


me ;  so  called  from  its  unhappy  torments.) 
The  liliac  passion. 

Mitlaw.   See  Miua  paroiUsiaca, 

Misocnmicrs.  Thus  some  were  called 
who  professed  themselves  enemies  to  the 
chymists,  and  their  enthusiastic  conceits. 

MiBPicKLB.  A  white,  brilliant,  granu- 
lated iron  ore,  composed  of  iron  in  combi- 
nation with  arsenic. 

Mistletoe.    See  Viscum, 

MISTURA.  A  misrture.  A  fluid  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  ingredients.  It  is 
mostly  contracted  in  prescriptions  thus, 
mittt  e.  g.~/*.  nist,  which  means,  let  it  be 
made  into  a  mixture, 

M18TVBA  cAxraoas.  Camphire  mixture. 
"  Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm ;  rectified 
spirit,  ten  minims ;  water,  a  pinf.  First  rub 
the  camphor  with  the  spirit,  then  v/iih  the 
water  gradually  added,  and  strain  the  li- 
quor." A  very  elegant  preparation  of  cam- 
phire,  for  delicate  stomachs,  and  those  who 
cannot  bear  it  in  substance,  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  nervine.  There  is  a  great 
loss  of  camphire  in  maldng  it  as  directed 
by  the  pharmacopoeia.  Water  can  only  take 
up  a  certain  quantity.  For  its  virtues,  soe 
Campho^a* 

MisTURA  conwu  ijsti.  *•  Take  of  harts- 
horn, burnt  and  prepared,  two  otmces  ; 
acacia  gum,  an  ounce ;  water,  three  pints." 
Boil  down  to  two  pints,  constantly  stirring, 
and  strain.    For  its  virtues,  see  Comu. 

Mtstura  cEETf.  Chalk  mixture.  *•  Take 
of  prepared  chalk,  half  an  ounce ;  refined 
sugar,  three  drachms;  gum  arabic,  pow- 
dered, half  an  ounce."  Mix.  A  very  useful 
and  pleasant  form  of  administering  chalk 
as  an  adstringent  and  antacid.  It  is  par- 
ticularly cnknlated  for  children,  in  whom 
it  allays  the  many  deranged  actions  of  the 
primx  viae,  which  are  produced  by  acidi- 
ties. Dose,  one  ounce  to  three,  frequently. 
See  Creta  and  Carbmai  colds, 

'MisTuni.  PEBai  coMposrrA.  «*  Take  of 
myrrh,  powder .*d,  a  drachm  ;  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  twenty.five  grains ;  rose-water, 
seven  ounces  and  a  halt ;  sulphate  of  iron, 
]^wdered,  a  scruple  ;  spirit  of  nutmer,  an 
ounce ;  refined  sugar,  a  drachm.  Rub  to- 
gether the  myrrh,  the  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash and  sugar ;  and,  during  the  trituration, 
add  gradually,  first,  the  rose  water  and 
spirit  of  nutmegs,  and  last,  the  sulphate  of 
iron.  Pour  the  mixture;  immediately  into 
a  proper  glass  bottle,  and  stop  it  close." 
This  preparation  is  the  celebrated  mixture 
of  Dr-  Grifiiths.  A  chymical  decomposition 
is  effected  in  forming  this  mixture,  a  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron  is  ^rmed,  and  a  sulphate 
of  potash. 

MisTtnu  ftVAiaef .  «  Take  of  guaiacum 
gum  resin,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  refined 
sugar,  ^wo  drachms ;  mucilage  of  acacia 
gum,  two  fluid  ounces  1  cinoamon  water. 
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eif^t  fluid  ounces.  Bob  the  guaiacura 
with  the  sugar,  thui  with  the  mucilage ; 
and,  when  they  are  mixed,  pour  on  the 
cinnamon  water  gradually."  Foriu  virtues 
•ee  Guaiacum. 

BfiSTUEA  xoscHi.  '*  Take  of  musk,  aca- 
cia gum,  powdered,  refined  sugar,  of  each 
a  drachm ;  rose-water,  six  fluid  ounces." 
Rub  the  musk  first  with  the  sugar,  then 
with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rose-water 
by  degrees.  An  excellent  diaphoretic  and 
antistpasmodic.  It  is  by  far  the  best  way 
of  adminisiering  musk ;  when  boluses  can- 
not be  swallowed.  Dose,  one  ounce  to 
three,  frequently. 

Mithridute  muttard.  See  Thlatpi  cam- 
pmtre. 

MiTHRiDATiuM.  The  electuary  called 
Mithridate^  from  Mithridates,  kine  of  Pon- 
tus  and  Bythinia,  who  experienced  the  vir- 
tues of  the  simples  separately,  afterwards 
combined  them ;  but  then  the  composition 
consisted  of  but  few  ingredients,  viz.. twen- 
ty leaves  of  rue,  two  walnuts,  two  figs,  and 
a  little  salt :  of  this  he  took  a  dose  every 
morning,  to  guard  h'unself  against  the  er- 
ects of  poison. 

MITIiAL  VALVES.  ValvuUt  mUhralet. 
The  valves  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
are  so  called  from  tlieir  resemblance  to  a 
mitre. 

MiTA«  An  antient  term  for  the  form  of 
a  medicine,  not  unlike  a  thick  syrup,  now 
called  M.rmatade* 

MIXTURE.   1.  See  MUtitra, 

2.  Chymical  mixture  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  domical  solution ;  in  the 
former,  the  aggregate  particles  can  again 
be  separated  by  mechanical  means,  and  the 
ptoportion  of  the  different  particles  deter- 
miiied  ;  but,  in  solution,  no  mechanical 
pov*  er  whatsoever  can  separate  them. 

Mi)CHUA.  (From  /ac^koc,  a  lever.)  A 
reduc  tion  of  the  bones  from  an  unnatural 
to  a  nOi'Mral  situation. 

MocH  XJCA.  (From  fj^x^^ti^h  to  noove.) 
Violent  p  tirges. 

MODIO  LUS.  (Dim.  of  tmdtu,  a  mea- 
sure.)  Th  e  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the 
cochlea  of  t/ie  ear  is  so  termed.  It  ascends 
from  the  basis  of  tlie  cochlea  to  the  apex« 

MOFFAT  WATER.  A  cold  sulphu- 
reous water,  of  .a  veiy  simple  compo^tioa. 
Moffat,  a  villagt'  situated  about  fi%.six 
miles  south-west  of  Edinbuj^gh,  affords 
iiiis  mineral  watet  i  when  first  drawn,  Jt 
appears  rather  mi  iky  and  bluish  i  the 
fmell  is  exactly  sinvUar  to  that  of  Harro- 
gate ,  the  smell  ia  sulphureo^  «fld  saline, 
without  any  thing  bitter.  It  spaiklea 
somewhat  on  being  povned  horn  toe  glass 
to  another. 

Accordipg  to  Dr.  Gamett's  analysis,  a 
^ne  gallon  of  Moflat  waUr  eootaini  tbbty- 


six  pprains  of  muriate  of  soda,  five  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  four  of  azotic 
gas,  and  ten  of  sulphurated  bvdrog«n, 
making  altogether  nineteen  cubic  mches  of 
gas.  Moffat  water  i»,  therefore,  very  aim- 
pie  in  its  composition,  and  hence  it  pro- 
duces effects  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Harrogate.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account 
also  that  it  so  soon  loses  the  hepatic  gaa, 
on  which  depends  the  greater  part  of  it* 
mediciiud  power.  The  only  sensible  effect 
of  this  water  is  that  of  increasing  tlie  flow 
of  urine ;  when  it  purges,  it  appears  rather 
to  take  place  from  the  excessive  dose  than 
from  its  mineral  insredients.  I'his  water 
appears  to  be  useful  chiefly  in  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  as  an  external  application 
in  an  increased  temperature,  scrofula  in 
ita  early  stage  appears  to  be  alkviated,  it 
is  also  used  as  an  external  application  to 
irritable  ulcers,  and  is  reoootmended  in 
dyspepsia,  and  where  there  ia  inaction  of 
the  alimentary  canaL 

MooujiUA.  (From  fwir,  difficulty,  and 
xccAMs  to  speak.    A  diflSculty  of  speech. 

MoLA.  (Ueb.)l.  The  kneejpan;  so  named 
because  it  is  shaped  like  a  milUtone.  3.  A 
nu>le,  or  shapeless  mass  of  flesh  in  the  ut^ 
rus.    SetJkiiu, 

MOLAR  GLANDS.  GlimduU  msfarst. 
Two  satival.  glands  aituated  on  each  aide 
of  the  mouth,  between  the  mssaster  and 
bucciiiator  muipUes,  the  excretorv  ducta  of 
which  open  near  the  last  dens  molaris. 

MOLARIS.  (From  moiariap  a  grind- 
stone I  because  they  grind  the  food)  A 
double-tooth.   See  'J*ee<A 

M»Ume$,   See  Treack. 

Mou>AViGA.  MeUMO  TVrmco.  Tuilm' 
balsam.  Canary  balaam.  Balsam  of  Gtiead. 
This  plant.  DtaetCBphalwrn  mtldarUa/  JU- 
ribui  verticeUaii»f  braoeia  laiicttUuit,  terra- 
turit  capiiiakit  of  Linnaeus  affords  a  Ira- 
grant  essential  oil,  by  distiUatioo,  knotvn  in 
Germany  by  the  name  ci  oleum  eyrim.  The  * 
whole  herb  abouads  with  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  an  agreeable  taste,  joined  with 
an  aromatic  flavour  t  it  is  iccommended 
to  ghre  tone  to  the  stomach  and  nervous 
system. 

MOLE.  M^*  By  thia  term  authors 
have  mtended  to  deacnbe  diffiuent  prodoe- 
tiona  of.  Or  exoretiona  from  the  uterus. 

By  aome  it  has  been  used  lotigmfyeveiy 
kind  of  fle^shy  aubatance,  partktdarif  tbeae 
whichfare  p,roperly  called  polypi;  by  othos, 
those  oaly  which  are  the  conaequeoce  of 
imperfect  conception,  or  when  the  onun  ia 
in  a  morbid  or  decayed  ttatei  and^many, 
which  is  the  m  <*t  populas  opiaiois  etety 
coaguloB  of  blood  which  coetimietf  leqg 
enough  in  the  n  teeua  to  aa^^me,  in  ftra, 
andtobaveonivthefibTaaatMirt*aa  it  has 
been  called,  r^mtining,  is  ^eMiniuted  % 
mole. 
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Tliere  is  surely  mach  impropriety,  tayt 
]>r.  Denman,  in  including,  under  one  fune- 
ral name,  appearances  so  contrary,  and  sub- 
stances so  ditlerent. 

For  an  account  of  the  first  kind,  see  Po- 
lypu*. 

or  the  second  kind,  which  has  been  de- 
fined as  an  wum  de/orme,  as  it  is  the  conse- 
<|uence  of  conception,  it  miji^t  more  justly 
be  arranged  under  the  class  of  monsters ; 
for  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  shape- 
lesa  mass  of  flesh,  if  examined  carefolly 
with  a  knife,  various  parts  of  a  child  may 
be  discovered,  lying  together  in  apparent 
confusion,  but  in  actual  regularity.  The 
pedicle  also  by  which  it  is  connected  to 
the  uterus,  is  not  of  a  fleshy  texture,  like 
that  of  the  polypus,  but  has  a  regular  series 
of  vessels  like  the  umbilical  cord,  and  there 
ia  likewise  a  placenta  and  membranes  con- 
taining water.  The  symptoms  attending 
the  formation,  g^rowth,  and  expulsion  ^ 
this  apparently  confused  mass  firom  the  ute- 
rus, corresponding  witli  those  of  a  well- 
formed  child. 

With  respect  to  the  third  opinion  of  a 
mole,  an  incision  into  its  substance  will 
-discover  its  true  nature;    ibr,   although 
the  external  surface  appears  at  the  first  view 
to  be  oi-ganized  flesh,  the  internal  part  is 
composed   merely   of   cosguUted   blood. 
Ai  substances  of  this  kmd,  which  mostly 
occur  after  delivery,  -  would  always  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  action  of  the  uterus,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  a  particular  in- 
<Hiiry^  if  popular  opinion  had  not  annexed 
the  idea  of  mischief  to  them,  and  attributed 
their  formation  or  continuance  in  the  uterus 
to   the   negligence    or  misconduct  of  tlie 
practitioner.    Hence  the  persuasion  aroftC 
of  the  necessity  of  extracting  all  the  coagu- 
.la  of  blood  out  of  the  Uterus,  immediately 
afier  the.  expubion  of  the  placenta,  or  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  them  away  j  but 
abundant    experience   hath    proved^    that 
the  retention  of  such  coagulajis  not,  imder 
any  circumstances,  productive  of  danger, 
and  that  they  are  most  safely  expelled  by 
the  action  of  the  uterus,  Ihougfa  at  very 
different  periods  af\er  their  formation. 
MoLLB.    ffndiun  mastich. 
MOLUTIES  OSSIUM.    {MoUiHes,  from 
sMi/ff,  soft.)   A  disease  of  the  bones,  where- 
in they  ran  be  bent  without  firaeturing  them, 
in  coiisequence  either  of  the  inordinate  ab- 
sorption of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  from 
their  natural  solidity  is  derived,  or  else  of 
^his  matter  not  being  diUy  secreted  and 
deposited  in  their  fabric    In  rickets,  the 
hones  only  jrield  snd  become  distorted  by 
riow  degrees,,  snd  setain  their  natural  in* 
flexibility ;  but  in  the  present  disease  they 
may  be  s;t  once  bent   in  any  .direction. 
The  iwoUities  ossioin  is  rire,  md  iu  causes 
not  weU  understood.    All  the  cases  of  mol- 
iitiet  otiium  ytt  on  iccoed  bare  pioved 


fatal,  and  no  means  of  cure  are  yet  known. 
On  dissection  of  those  who  have  diefl,  all 
the  bones,  except  the  teeth,  have  been  found 
unuftually  soft,  so  that  scarce  any  of  them 
could  resist  the  knife,  the  periosteum 
has  been  found  thicker  tl)an  usual,  and 
the  bones  have  been  foOnd  to  contain  a 
gfreat  quantity  of  oily  matter  and  little 
earth. 

MOLU TIBS  UNGUINUM.  A  preter- 
natural  ftoftness  of  the  nails :  it  often  accom- 
panics  chloronis. 

MoLLifioATio.  A  barbarous  term  of  a 
palsy  of  the  muscles  in  any  particular  part. 

.MoLuccBirsB  LIGVI7X.  Scc  Ugmim 
pavante. 

MOLYBDAT.  Motybdat,  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  molybdir  acid  with 
different  ba^^esi  thus,  moitfbdat  of  alumm, 
fnolffbdat  of  anUrnvtuf^  &e, 

MOLYBDENA.  (From  fMXvdbf,  lead.) 
Jlfoiyhditis,  A  metal  which  exists  minera- 
lized by  sulphur  in  the  ore  called  sulphuret 
of  Mobfbdena,  This  ore,  which  is  very 
scarce,  is  so  similar  in  several  of  its  proper- 
ties  to  plumbago  that  they  were  long  con- 
sidered as  varieties  of  the  same  substance. 
It  is  of  a  light  lead-grey  colour,  its  surface 
b  smooth,  and  feels  unctuous,  its  texture  is 
lamelbted,  it  soils  the  fingers,  and  marks 
paper  bluish-blacic,  or  silver-grey.  It  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  ^nerally  found 
in  compact  masses ;  seldom  in  particles,  or 
crystalized.  It  b  met  with  in  Sweden, 
Spain,  Saxony,  Siberia,  and  Iceland.  Scheele 
shewed  that  a  peculiar  metallic  acid  might 
be  obtained  from  it ;  and  later  cliymists 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  tijis  acid  to  the 
metallic  state.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hatcheit,  for  a  full  and  accurate  analysis  of, 
this  ore. 

The  native  aulphuret  of  mofybdena  b  the 
only  ore  hitherto  known  which  contains  this 
metal. 

Propertiet  of  Mofybdenn.-^MoXybdenti  is 
either  in  an  agglutinated  blackish  friable 
mass,  having  little  metallic  brilliancy,  or 
in  a  black  powder.  The  mass  slightly 
united,  shews,  by  a  magni^'ing  gT^s,  sm:dl 
round  briUiant  grains.  Its  weight  is  from 
6  6U0  to  7.50(X  It  b  one  of  the  most  infii- 
sible  of  the  metals.  It  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  a  number  of  meials  by  fusion. 
It  forms  with  sulphur  an  artificial  sulphtiret 
of  molybdena  analogous  to  its  ore.  It 
unites  also  to  phosphorous.  The  affinity  of 
molybdena  for  oxygen  is  very  feeble,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hatchett.  The  alkalies  have  no 
action  on  molybdena  in  the  moist  way,  but 
it  enters  readily  into  fusion  with  potash  and 
soda.  It  b  oxydable  by  boil'mg  sulphuric 
scid,  aud  scidiflshle  by  the  nitric  acid. 
Muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it.  It  b 
capable  of  justing  in  noit  less  than  four  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  oxygenation, 

Mmhdd  ^f  obimning  JMffiden<K-^To  oh: 
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Uin  molybdena  is  a  tisk  of  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty. Few  chym'ists  have  succeeded  in 
producing  this  metal,  on  account  of  its 
great  inniaibility.  The  method  recom- 
mended in  general  is  the  following^ :— -Mo- 
labdic  acid  is  to  be  fb^ed  into  a  paste 
with  oil,  dried  at  the  fire,  and  then  exposed 
to  a  yiolent  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal.  Dy  this  means  the  ozyd  becomes 
decomposed;  a  black  agglutinated  sub- 
stance is  obtained,  very  brittle  under  the 
iin^r,  and  having  a  metallic  brilliancy. 
This  is  the  metal  called  molybdena. 

MoLTBDiTis.    See  Mo^dana. 

MoLTBDos.  (prl  /uoxii  Mc  /&cddr,  from  ils 
gravity.)    Lead. 

MoLTSA.  (l>im.of/tM»\t/,moly.)  Garlic, 
whose  head,  like  moly,  is  not  divided  into 
cloves, 

MoMiscTs.  (From  (uutfAot,  a  blemish.) 
That  part  of  the  teeth  which  is  next  the 
^ms,  and  which  is  usually  covered  with  a 
foul  tartareous  crust. 

MOMORDICA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Glass, 
Monoeda,    Order,  Stpigenrtia. 

MoMORDicA  ellatbbi<;m.  (MomortUea  f 
from  tnordeo,  to  bite  ;  from  its  sharp  taste.) 
The  systematic  name  of  the  squirting  cu* 
cumber.     Sec  Elaterium. 

MoB^ABBA  PIST17L0SA.  The  Systematic 
tiame  of  the  purple  monarda.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  have  a  fragrant  smell,  and  an  aro- 
matic and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  possessing 
nervine,  stomachic,  and  deobstnient  virtues. 
An  infusion  is  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
intermittent  ff  vers. 

Mo!r  ELLi.     A  species  of  .4n(igtUU*. 

Money^woTt.     See  ^umfnulariii, 

Monkt  rhubarb.  See  Rhabarbarutn  mo- 
naehorum. 

MonkihootL    See  Antkorcu 

MoBoccLux.  (Prom  fASfi^  single,  and 
oailiu,  the  eye.)  A  name  given  to  the 
cxcum,  or  blind  gfut,  by  Paracelsus,  be- 
cause  it  is  perforated  only  at  one  end. 

MowoctTLus.  (From  fMW(,  one,  and  ocu- 
fua,  an  eye.)  Monofna,  A  very  uncommon 
species  of  monstrosity,  in  which  tliere  is  but 
one  eye,  and  that  mostly  above  the  root  of 
tlie  nose. 

MoNOHBMRRA.  (From  /woroc,  single,  and 
»/ft^  a  day.)  A  disease  of  one  day's  con- 
tinuance. 

MoBoxACHOir.  The  intestinum  cx- 
cum. 

MoBOPBoiA.  (From  f^noi^  single,  and 
mryntfit,  to  compress.  A  pain  in  only  one 
side  of  the  bead. 

MoBonA.  (From  /uovo;,  single,  and  m^, 
the  eye.)    See  Monocuhu. 

MoiroBOBis.  (From  fcowbc,one,  and  «^ir, 
a  testicle.)  An  epithet  for  a  person  that 
*»M  but  one  testicle. 

Mows.    A  mount,  or  hUl. 

MOXS    VENERIS.       The    triangular 


eminence  immediately  over  tiie  os  pubit  of 
women,  that  is  covered  <irith  hair. 

M(H>fSTER.  Luaus  nature.  Dr.  Den- 
man  divides  monsters  into,  1st,  Monsters 
from  redundance  or  multiplicity  of  parts  ; 
2d,  Monsters  from  deficiency  or  want  of 
parts;  3d,  Monsters  from  confusion  of 
parts. 

To  these  might  perhaps  be  added,  with- 
out impropriety,  another  kind,  in  which 
there  is  neither  Tedondancy,  nor  deficiency, 
nor  confusion  of  parts,  but  an  error  of 
place,  as  in  transposition  of  the  viscera. 
But  children  bom  with  diseases,  as  the 
hydrocephalus,  or  their  effects,  as  in  bodic 
cases  of  blindness,  from  previons  in  flam* 
mation,  cannot  be  properly  considered  as 
monsters,  though  they  are  often  so  deno- 
minated. 

Of  the  first  order  there  may  be  two 
kinds,  redundance  or  multiplicity  of  na- 
tural parts,  as  of  two  heads  and  one  body, 
of  one  head  and  two  bodies,  an  increased 
number  of -limbs,  as  legs,  arms,  fingers,  and 
toes ;  or  excrescences  or  additions  to  parts 
of  no  certain  form,  as  those  upon  the  head 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  not  sarprisin|^ 
that  we  should  be  ignorant  also  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  monsters  or  irreffular  births 
are  generated  or  produced ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  laws  by  which  these  are 
governed  are  as  regular,  both  as  to  cause 
and  effect,  as  in  common  or  natural  pro- 
ductions. Pomerly,  and  indeed  till  within 
these  few  years,  it  was  a  geherally-reoeived 
o|>inion»  that  monsters  were  not  piiisor- 
dial  or  aboriginal,  but  that  they  were 
caused  subseaneBtly,  by  the  power  of  the 
imtigination  of  the  mother,  trsnsferrmg  the 
imperfection  of  some  external  tdi^ect,  or 
the  mark  of  something  for  wluGh  she 
longed,  with  which  she  was  not  iifHniged, 
to  the  child  of  which  she  was  ptegntMt ; 
or  by  some  accident  which  happened  to 
her  during  her  pregnancy.  Such  opinions, 
it  is  reasonable  to  think,  were  permitted  to 
pass  current,  in  order  to  protect  pregnant 
women  from  all  hazardous  snd  diBagree^>le 
occupations,  ih  screen  them  frt>n\  severe 
labour,  and  to  prociue  for  them  a  greater 
share  of  indulgence  and  tenderness  thaa 
could  be  granted  to  them  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life.  The  laws  and  ctM- 
toms  of  every  civilised  nation  have,  in 
some  degree,  established  a  persuaMOs  that 
there  was  something  sacred  in  the  person 
of  a  pregnant  woman:  and  this  naay  be 
right  in  several  points  of  view ;  ^  but  these 
go  a  little  way  towards  justifying  the 
opinion  of  monsters  being  csused  by  the 
imagination  of  the  mother.  The  opinion 
has  been  disproved  by  common  ofesetvi^ 
tion,  and  by  phik^by,  not  perhaps  by 
positive  proofs,  but  by  many  strong  nega- 
tive frets;  ss  the  improbability  of  sny 
child  behig  bom  perfect,  had  mich  a  power 
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existed ;  the  fnedom  of  children  from  any       Moroms.      (From   iu«^,  foUy.)      See 

blemish,  their  mothers  being  in  situationa    *^mentia, 

most  exposed  to  objccU  likely  to  produce        Moehua  alba.      (From  M^fK  form.) 

them.;  the  ignorance  of  the  mother  of  any    A  species  of  cutaneous  leiHOsy.  See  A^kut. 

tlting  being  wrong  in  the  child,  till,  from  in-        Morskllvs.    Mtrtuhu,    A  loxenge. 

formation  of  tlie  fact,  she  begins  to  re.       Momsvu.     An  ancient  name  for  thoM 

collect   every    accident   which  happened   forms  of  medicines  which  were  to  be  chew- 

during  her  pregnancy,    and   assigns   the    ed  in  the  mouth,  as  a  lozenge,  the  word 

worst,  or  the  most  plausible,  as  the  cause ;    signifying  a  little  mouthful 

the  organization  and  colour  of  these  ad-       Mortus  diaboli.    The  frimbris  of  the 

rentitious  substances  ;  the  frequent  occur-    Fallopian  tubes* 

rence  of  monsters  in  the  brute  creation,  in       Morta,    See  Pempitigiu. 

which  the  power  of  the  imagination  cannot       Mortariolux.       (Dim.  of  mortarium, 

be  great ;  and  the  analogous  appearances    a  mortar.)     In  chymistry,  it  is  a  sort  of 

in  the  vegeUble  system,  where  it  does  not   mould  for  making  cupels  with*  also  a  little 

exist  in  any  degree.    Judging,  however,    mortar.    In  anatomy,  it ,  is  the  sockets  of 

from  appearances,  accidents  may  perhaps    ihe  teeih. 

be  allowed  to  have  considerable  influence        MORTIFICATION.    (From  mtrt,  death, 

in  ^e  production  of   monsters  of  some    and  Jlo,  to  become.)     Mort^/icatifi.    6an^ 

kinds,  either  by  actual  injury  upon  parts   jrewo,      Sphacehu.     The  loss  of  vitality 

or  by  suppressing  or  deranging  the  princit    of  a  past  of  the  body.     Surgeons  divide 

pie  of  growth,  because,  when  an  arm,  for    mortification    into   two    specSes,  the  one 

instance,    is    wanting,  tlie    rudiments   of  preceded     by     inflammation,    the    other 

the  deficient  parts  may  generally  be  dis-    without  it.     In  inflammations  that  are  to 

covered. 

MORBILU.  (Dim.  of  morbus,  a  dis- 
ease.)   See  Rvjbeola, 

Morbus  ar^uatus.    Tlie  jaundice* 

Morbus  attonitus.    Xhe  epilepsy. 

Morbus  coxarius.    See  ^rt/iropuottt. 

Morbus  oallicus.  The  venereal  disease. 

Morbus  hsrculbus.    The  epilepsy. 

Mobs  us  iirrAirTius.    The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  larmcus.  The  Indian  disease, 
the  venereal  disease. 

Morbus  xaqhus.    The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  hiobr.  The  black  disease. 
So  Hippocrates  named  if,  and  thus  de- 
scribed it.  This  disorder  is  kn(xwn  by 
vomiting  a  concrete  blood  of  a  blackish 


terminate  in  moHification,  there  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  power  joined  to  an  increased 
action;  thib  becomes  a  cause  of  mortifl- 
cation,  by  destrovin|^  the  balance  of  power 
and  action,  which  ought  to  exist  in  every 
part.  There  are,  "however,  cases  of  mor- 
tification that  do  not  arise  wholly  from 
that  as  a  cause ;  of  this  kind  are  the  car- 
buncle and  the  slough,  formed  in  the 
small-pox  pustule.  Healthy  phle|^monou8 
inflammation  seldom  ends  in  mortification, 
though  it  does  so  when  very  vehement  and 
extensive;  Erysipelatous  mflammation  is 
observed  most  frequently  to  terminate  in 
gangrene ;  and  whenever^  phlegmon  is  in  ' 

^  „ anv  deg^ree  conioined  with  an  erysipelatous 

red  colour,  and.  mixed  with  a  large  quan-    affection,  which  it  not  unfrequently  is,  it 


tity  of  insipid,  acid,  or  viscid  phlegm.  This 
evacuation  is  generelly  preceded  by  a 
pungent  tensive  pain,  m  both  the  hypo- 
chondria ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease is  attended  with  anxiety,  a  compres- 
«ve  pain  in  the  praecordia,  and  fainting, 


seems  thereby  to  acquire  the  same  tenden- 
cy, being  more  difficult  to  bring  to  reso- 
lution, or  suppuration,  tlian  the  true  phleg* 
mon,  and  more  apt  to  run  into  a  mortified 
state. 

Causes  which  impede  the  circulation  of 


which  last  is  more  frequent  and  violent,  the  part  affected,  will  occasion  mortifica- 
when  the  blood  which  is  evacuated  is  foetid  tion,  as  is  exemplified  in  strangulated  her- 
and  corrupt.    The  stomach  and  the  spleen  nia,  tied  polypi,  or  a  limb  being  deprived 
are  the  principal,  if  not  the  proper  seat  of  of  circulation  from  a  dislocated  joint, 
thw  disease.                        ^  Prevent  ing  the  entrance  of  arterial  blood 
Morbus  rboius.    The  jaundice.  into  a  limb,  is  also  another  cause.    Para- 
Morbus  sacbr.    The  epilepsy.  lysis,  conjoined  with  pressure,  old  age,  and 
Morxu    Phallus  esculentw  of  Unnseus.  ossification  of  the  arienes,  may  produce 
ft  grows  on  moist  banks  and  wet  pasture-,  mortillcation  ;  also  cold,  witli  the  sudden 
and  springs  up  in  May.    It  is  used  in  the  application   of  warmth,    and  likewise  ex- 
same  manner  as  the  truffle,  for  gravies  and  cessive  heat  applied  to  a  part. 


stewed  di&lies,  but  give?  an  inferior  flavour. 

MoRETOs.  (tVom  mopffm,  the  mulberry.) 
A  decoction  of  mulberries. 

MoBiA.  (From  ]u«goc,  foolish.)  Idiot- 
ism.     Fatuity, 

.Moito.  (From  morvm,  a  mulberr}*.)  A 
aniull  abscesi  resembling  a  mulberry. 


The  symptoms  of  mortification  that  take 
place  after  inflammation  are  various,  but 
generally  as  follows  :— the  pain  and  sym- 
pathetic  fe\er  suddenly  diminikb,  the  part 
atfected  becomes  soft,  and  of  a  livid  co- 
lour, losing  at  the  same  lime  more  or  less 
of  its  sensibility. 
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When  any  part  of  the  bodvloees  all 
motion,  aensibility,  and  natural  heat,  and 
becomes  of  a  brown  livid  or  black  colour, 
it  is  taid  to  be  affected  with  sphacelus. 
When  the  part  becomes  a  cold,  black, 
fibrous,  senseless  substance,  it  is  termed  a 
slouglk  As  long  as  any  sensibility,  motion, 
and  warmth  continue,  the  state  of  the  dis- 
order  is  said  to  be  gangrene.  This  last 
term  is  s3monymouB  with  mortification. 

When  gangrene  takes  place,  the  patient 
is  usually  troubled  with  a  kind  of  hiccough : 
the  constitution  always  suffers  an  immedi- 
ate dejection,  the  countenance  assumes  a 
wild  cadaverous  look,  the  pulse  becomes 
small,  rapid,  and  sometimes  irregular ;  cold 
perspirations  come  on,  and  the  patient  is 
often  affected  with  diarrhcea  and  deli. 
num. 

MORUM.  The  mulberry.  The  tree 
that  affords  this  fruit  is  the  Morut  nigra  ; 
Jhliit  eordatu  tcabrii  of  Unnaeus,  Mul- 
berries abound  with  a  deep  violet  coloured 
juice,  which,  in  its  general  qualities,  agrees 
with  that  of  the  fruits  called  addo  dulcet^ 
allaying  tliirst,  partly  by  refrigerating,  and 
partly  by  exciting  an  excretion  of  mucus 
from  the  mouth  and  fauces,  a  similar  effect 
is  also  proiluced  in  the  stomach,  where, 
by  correcting  putrescency,  a  powerful 
cause  of  thirst  is  removed.  The  London 
College  directs  a  tyruptu  meri,  which  is  an 
agreeable  vehicle  for  various  medicines. 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree  is  said,  by 
Andr^e,  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  taenia. 

MORUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linncan  system.  Class,  Mo^ 
neda.  Order,  TetandriO'  The  mulberry- 
tree. 

MoBua  HioBA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mulberry-tree.  See  Morum, 
MoscHATA  inrx.  See  J^ux-moMchaUi. 
MOSCHUS.  {Mosch,  Arab.)  Musk. 
An  unctuous  substance,  contained  in  ex- 
cretory follicles  about  the  navel  of  the  male 
animal  called  moschut  fnosc/d/eru$  by 
Linnxus,  a  ruminating  quadruped,  re- 
sembling the  antelope,  from  which  ft  does 
not  differ  sufficiently  to  form  a  particular 
genua  j  the  strong  and  permanent  smell  of 
which  is  peculiar  to  it  It  js  contained  in 
a  ba^  placed  near  the  umbilical  region. 
The  best  musk  is  brought  from  Tonquin, 
In  China ;  an  inferior  sort  from  Agria  and 
Bengal,  and  a  still  worse  from  Russia. 

It  is  sligluly  unctuous,  of  a  black  colour, 
having  a  strong  durable  smell  aad  a  bitter 
taste.  It  yields  part  of  its  active  matter 
to  water,  by  infusion  4  by  distillation  the 
water  is  impregnated  with  its  flavour,  alko- 
hol  dissolves  it,  i*s  impurities  excepted. 
Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on  pa- 
per, it  looks  bright,  yellowish,  smooth, 
and  free  from  grittiness.  Laid  on  a  red- 
hoi  iron,  it  catches  flame  and  bums  almost 


entirely  away,  lea^ng  only  an  exceeding 
small  quantity  of  tight  greyish  ashes.  If 
any  earthy  substances  have  been  mixed 
with  the  musk  the  impurities  will  discover 
them.  The  medicinal  and  chymical  pro- 
perties of  musk  and  castor  are  very  simihr : 
the  virtues  of  the  former  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  ^ore  powerful,  and  hence 
musk  is  preferred  in  cases  of  iinminent 
danger.  It  is  prescribed  as  a  powerful  an- 
tispasmodic, in  aoses  of  three  grains  or 
upwards,  even  to  half  a  drachm,  in  the 
l^ter  number  of  spasmodic  diseases, 
especially^in  hysteria  and  singultus,  and 
alse-in  diseases  of  debility.  In  typhus,  it 
is  employed  to  remove  suteultus  tendinum. 
and  other  symptoms  of  a  spasmodic  nature. 
In  cholera  it  frequently  stops  vomiting, 
and,  combined  with  ammonia,  it  is  given  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  gangrene.  It  is  best 
^iven  in  the  form  of  bulus.  To  children  it 
is  given  in  the  form  of  enema,  aiKi  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  the  convulsions 
arising  from  dentition.  It  is  also  given  in 
hydrophobia,  and  in  some  forms  of  ma- 
ma. 

MoscHus  MOscuipBRim.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  musk  animal.  See  Mm^ 
chut. 

Mosaimra.  (From  motquita,  a  gnat. 
Span.)  An  itching  eruption  of  the  skin, 
produced  in  hot  climates  by  the  bite  of 
gnats. 

MossTLLuv.    (Mo^xx0V.}    The  best  cin- 
namon. 
Mother  of  thyme.    See  Serpglhtm. 
Motherwort.    See  Cardiaca. 
Motion^  mundar.    See  Muscular  motlen. 
Motion,  peristaltic.     See  PcristMc  mo- 
tion. 

MOTORn  OCULORUM.  U^crvi  Mo- 
toriig  so  called  horn  their  office.)  The 
third  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain.  They 
arise  from  the  crura  cerebri,  and  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  muscles  of  the  bulb  of  the 
eye. 

Mould.    See  Fontanella. 
Mountain  panley,  black.     See    OreoteH- 
num. 

Mouse-ear.  See  Pilosella. 
MOUTH.  Os.  The  cavity  of  the 
mouth  b  well  known.  The  parts  which 
constitute  it  arc  the  common  integuments, 
the  lips,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaw,  the  palate,  two  alveolar  arches,  the 
gums,  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  and  salival 
glands,  The  bones  of  the  mouth  are  the 
two  superior  maxillary,  two  palatine,  the 
lower  jaw,  and  thirtv-two  teeth.  The 
arteries  of  the  external  parts  of  the  mouth 
are  branches  of  the  infra-orbital,  infitrior 
alveolar,  and  fascial  arteries.  The  veins 
empty  themselves  into  the  external  jugulars. 
The  nerves  arc  branches  from  the  filth  and 
seventh  pair.    The  use  of  the  mouth  is  for 
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mastication,  tpeecb* '  Kspintioo^  dq;l|fti- 
tion,  sQCtloDf  and  taste. 

MoxA  Jaforica.  (Japonese.)  Jrtemeria 
CfdnentU.  Muria  pattr*.  Moxa.  Mug- 
wort  of  China.'  A  soft  lanug^ous  substance, 
prepared  in  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves 
of  a  species  of  mug^wort,  bv  beating  toem 
when  thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing  them 
betwixt  tlie  hands,  till  only  the  fine  fibres 
are  lef\.  Moxa  is  celebratol  in  the  eastern 
countries  for  preventing  and  curing  many 
disorders,  by  bein^  burnt  on  the  akin; 
a  little  cone  of  it  laid  upon  the  part,  pre- 
▼iously  moistened,  and  set  on  fire  on  the 
top,  bums  down  with  a  tempe^te  and 
glowing  heat,  and  produces  a  dark- 
colourra  spot,  the  ulceration  of  which  is 
promoted  by  putting  a  little  garru5,andthe 
ulcer  is  eitneif  healed  up  when  the  eschar 
separates,  or  kept  nmning  for  a  length  of 
tune,  AS  different  circumstances  may  re- 
qu'u'e. 

MUdLAGB.  Mucilago,  A  solution 
of  gum.    See  Gum. 

MUCILAGINOUS  EXTRACTS.  Ex- 
tracts that  readily  dissolve  in  water,  scarce- 
ly at  all  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  undergo 
■pirituous  fermentation. 
.  Mfcilaoo  ACACiiB.  Mucilagc  of  aca- 
elx.  J^cilago  gumnd  arabici.  *'  Take  of 
acacia  gum,  powdered,  four  ounces ;  boil- 
ing water,  halt  a  pint"  Rub  the  gum  with 
toe  water,  until  it  mcorpurtites  into  a  muci- 
lage. A  demulcent  preparatioB,  more  fre- 
quently used  to  combine  medicines,  than  in 
any  othier  form. 

Mii<?n.4oo  AMTifi.  Starch  mucilage. 
*  Take  of  starch,  three  drachms ;  water, 
a  pint"  Rub  the  starch,  gradually  adding 
the  water  to  it;  then  boil  until  it  i;icor- 
porates  into  a  mucilage.  This  preparation 
M  mostly  exhibited  with  opium,  in  the  form 
of  clysters,  in  diarrheas  and  dysenteries, 
where  the  tenesmus  arises  firom  an  abra- 
sion of  the  mucus  of  the  rectum. 

MvcnJkoo  ABABici  ouMxi.  See  •^- 
dlago  acacut. 

MirciLAtfO  sxMnris  cTDOirn.  See  Dc 
coctum  cydonii. 

MVCIUIGO     TEAGACASITBJS.  Mucilsge 

of  tragacanth  joined  with  syrup  of  mulb^- 
ries,  this  forms  a  pleasant  demulcent,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  children,  who  are  fi)nd 
of  It  These  two  last  mucilages  ar^  omitted 
in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  pos- 
sessing no  superiority  over  the  mucilage  of 
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MucocARiTEus,  In  M.  A.  Severinust  it 
is  an  epithet  for  a  tumour,  and  an  ab- 
scess, which  is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mu- 
cous. 

MUCOUS  GLANDS.  GlanduUe  mu- 
CDt«r.  Muciparous  glands.  Glands  that 
secrete  mucus,  such  as  the  elands  of  the 
Schoeidefkii  oKmbniDe  (tf  the  noiei  the 


plands  of  the  finices,  oBsophagiis»  ttonach, 
intestines,  bladder,  urethra.  Sec. 

MUCUS,  ANIMAL.  Animal  mucus 
differs  firom  that  obtained  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  not  being  soluble  in  wv 
ter,  swimming  on  its  sorfiice ;  nor  capable 
of  mixing  oil  with  water,  and  being  soluble 
in  mineral  adds,  which  vegetable  mucus 
is  not.  The  use  of  this  substance  is  to 
lubricate  and  defend  the  parts  upon  which 
it  is  s^reted,  as  the  nose,  oesophagus,  sto- 
mach, intestines,  urethra,  vagina,  tui,  Mr. 
Everard  liemei  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
properties  of  pus,  informs  us  of  a  cu- 
rious and  apparently  decisive  mode  of 
distinguishing  between  pus  snd  animsl 
mucus.  The  property,  he  observes,  which 
characterizes  pus,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  most  other  substances,  is,  its  being 
composed  of  globules,  which  are  visible 
when  viewed  through  a  microscope  j  where- 
as .animal  mucus,  and  all  chymical  combina- 
tions of  animal  substances,  appear  in  the 
microscope  ti>  be  made  up  of  flakes.  T||ii 
property  was  first  noticed  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Hunter. 

MUCUS,  VEGETABLE.    See  Gmu 

Muffvtort. .  See  Artemina  vu^arit, 

MuuB.  Pustules  contracted  either  If 
heat  or  cold. 

Mulberry,    See  Marutn, 

Multain,    See  Verbatcum, 

MuLSuv.  Mu9ju.  Muf$e.  ifydromeU 
Honey*water;  though  sometimes  it  sigoU 
fies  wine  sweetened  with  honey. 

MULTIFIDUS  SPINiE.  (From  muU 
tiUt  many,  and^ndb,  to  divide.)  TVonrcwwe 
tfrindtia  lumborum,  MuacubtB  tacer.  Semi* 
MpinatU  intemuf,  five  trannerao-^inaH*  dtr>» 
ti.  SenU-epinalia,  tive  tranavers^-^malit 
colU,  part  interna  of  Winslow.  Tranaver" 
eaUi  lumberum  vulgo  aaoer.  TrantveruUh 
dorai.  TranevereaHa  colU  of  DovifflM.  Lttm* 
bo  dorai  apinal  of  Dumas.  The  generality 
of  anatomical  writ  rs  have  unnecessari^ 
multiplied  the  muscles  of  the  spine^  ana 
hence  their  descriptions  of  these  parts  ate 
confused,  and  difncult  to  be  understood. 
Under  the  name  of  mult\fidita  apifue,  AIM* 
nus  has  therefore  very  properly  included 
those  portions  of  muscular  flesh,  mtenmxed 
with  tendinous  fibres,  which  lie  close  to 
the  posterior  ps^  of  the  spine,  and  whioh 
Douglas  and  Winslow  have  described  as- 
three  dist'mct  muscles,  under  the  names  of 
iranavertale$,  or  tranaverao^apanalea^  of  the 
loins,  back,  and  neck.  The  multifidus 
spins  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  tb% 
upper  convex  surface  of  the  os  sacrum, 
m>m  the  posterior  adjoining  part  of  the  ilU- 
um,  from  the  obliqtie  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  aU  the  lumbar  vertebrs,  fWMn  the 
transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal  verte> 
bnc,  and  from  those  of  tlie  cervical  vertebr«b 
ezc^ing  the  thiee  first'   Fram  all  these 
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iniftkm  the  fitn-es  of  the  mtucles  run  in  an 
ob&iiie  diiection,  and  are  inserted,  by 
ditttnet  tendons,  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  the  vertebrx  of  the  loins  and  back, 
and  likewise  into  those  of  the  six  inferior 
tertebne  of  the  neck,  yfhen  this  muscle 
ftcts  singly,  it  ext«ids  the  bacl^  obliquely, 
or  moTes  it  to  one  side ;  when  both  mus^ 
cles  Mcif  they  extend  the  rertebne  back- 
wards. 

MuLimoBici  OS.     See  Ethmoid  bone, 

Mui/ripxs.  (From  multw^  many,  and 
poif  a  ^^^^)  ^'  "^^^  woodUouse.  2.  The 
polypus.  3.  Any  animal  having^  more  than 
four  feet 

Mumpi,    See  Cynanchc, 

MuvmcATiVA.  (From  mundo^  to  cleanse.) 
MtmdySeantia  Medicines  which  purify  and 
clean  away  foulness. 

MtnrvmoAHTiA.    See  MitruMcativtu 

MviiQOS.  ItaiMx  terpemum.  This  bitter 
root  of  the  plant  OphiorrMta  nrnngoo-  of 
Linmeus-  is  much  esteemed  in  Java,  Su- 
miitra,  fcc.  as  preventing  the  eifects  Which 
usual^  follow  the  bite  of  the  naja^  a  veno- 
mous serpent,  with  which  view  it  is  eaten 
hf  <hem.  It  is  also  said  .to  be  exhibited' 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  intestinal  worms. 

MmtALis.  (From  mifni«,  a  wall  ;  so 
called  because  it  grows  upon  ualb.)  Pelli- 
lonr.    See  Parietaria. 

MmuBiJL.  ("From  murw,  a  wall ;  be- 
cause it  grows  about  walls.)  A  species  of 
maiden  hair.  * 

MURIAS.  A  muriate,  or  salt,  formed 
bj^  the  union  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  cer- 
tain bases,  as  muriate  o^  ammoniaf  inc. 

MURIAS  AMMONIACiE.  See  .im- 
monia  nutriatu,  and  Sal  ammoniae, 

MURIAS  BARrfiE.  Terra  pmderooa 
foSta.  The  muriate  of  barges,  or  heavy 
earth,  is  a  very  acrid  and  poisonous  prepa- 
ration. In  small  doses  it  proves  sudorinc, 
diuretic,  deobstruent,  and  alterative  ;  in 
an  over-dose,  emetic,  and  violently  purga- 
tive. The  late  Dr.  Crawford  found  it  very 
iwvkeable  in  all  diseases  connected  with 
acrephula;  and  the  Germans  have  em- 
ployed it  with  great  success  in  some  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  viscera,  and  obstinate 
ukers.  The  dose  of  the  saturated  solution 
m  distilled  water,  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
drops  for  children,  and  from  fiAeen  to 
tWttity  for  adults. 

MtJRIAS  CALCIS.  Caix  salita.  Sal 
ammomaau  fixtu.  This  preparation  is  ex- 
hibited with  the  same  views  as  the  muriate 
Of  barytes.  It  possesses  deobstruent,  diu- 
retic, and  cathartic  virtues,  and  is  much 
used  by  the  celebrated  Fourcroy  against 
ficrophula,  and  scrophtilous  dbeases.  Six, 
twehre,  and  twenty  grains,  are  given  to 
children  ^ree  times  a  day,  and  a  drachm 
toaduha. 

MtJRIAS    FERRL       Ferrum    teditum. 


MUB 

Ohtm  mariu  fer  deligjuhm.  Tllii  prepirm* 
tion  of  iron  if  styptic  and  tofiic,  and  roMy 
be  given  in  chloiosb,  intermittents,  rachi- 
tis, &c. 

MVRIIS  FXBBI  ▲KXOVIACAI.Zf •     Sce  JVt- 

rwn  amnoiuatuM, 

MOBIAS    BTDBABOr&I.       ThCTC  AK    tlTO 

simple  muriates  of  mercury.  See  Submun 
riot  hydrargyria  and  Oocpimriao  hydrof^gsf* 
ri. 

MVRIAS  BTDXAROTmi  HDIOSIACALIS.  Sce 

Byirargyrut  pr^tdpitatue  dibue* 

MuRiAs  BTDRAiapii  QXTosirATirs.  See 
oxymuriao  Bydrargyri, 

MURIAS  HTTOROXTGEKATUS  PO- 
TASSiC  The  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot- 
ash has>tely  been  extolled  in  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  disease.  It  is  exhibited  in  doaes 
of  from  fifteen  to  for^  grains  in  the  coarse 
of  a  day.  It  increases  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  oxygenates  the  blood*  and 
proves  of  great  service  in  scorimtus,  ame- 
nta, and  cachectic  diseases. 

MURIAS  POTASSiE.  JlikaH  vereia- 
bile  taUt^m,  Sal  UfgeeO-out,  Satfibrifugue 
Syivii.  This  salt  is  exhibited  with  the  same 
intention  as  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  was 
formerly  in  high  estimatioD  in  the  cure  of 
intermittents,  8ic 

MURIAS  SODJE.  Muriate  of  soda. 
^Ikaii  ndnerale  ialitum.  Sat  commurtk,  Sal 
cu&narit.  Sal  fonHunu  Sat  rename,  Sal 
marinui,  Matron  muriatunL  Soda  nmriata. 
Common  culinary  salt  This  salt  is  more 
abundant  m  nature  than  anv  other.  It  is 
found  in  prodiffious  masses  m  the  internal 
part  ofthe  eartb,  in  Calabria,  in  Hungary, 
in  Muscovy,  and  more  especially  Weilicska, 
in  Poland,  near  Mount  Capax,  where  the 
mines  are  very  large,  and  a0hrd  immense 
quantities  of  salt.  It  b  aM  obtained  by 
several  artificial  means  from  sea-water.  It 
possesses  antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  resol- 
vent qualities,  and  b  fi«?quently  employed 
in  form  of  clyster,  fomentation,  lotion, 
pediluvium,  and  bath,  in  obstipation,  against 
worms,  gangrene,  scrophuJoos,  tumours, 
herpetic  eruptions,  arthritis,  &c 

MuBiAs  sTian  HTnmoxTOBVJLTiTS.  See 
^Antimomum  mufiafiim. 

MURIATIC  ACID  GAS,  The  basis  of 
this  gas  is  still  unknown.  The  presence 
of  oxygen  has  not  been  even  demonstrated 
in  it,  and  it  b  only  by  analogy  that  we 
may  venture  to  suppose  it  instrumental  in 
this  acid  gas. 

Pra^/i^«.^-It  basa  very  pungent  and  suf- 
focating^ odour,  which  excites  coughing.  It 
!s  readihr  absorbed  by  water»  by  ardent 
spirit,  ether,  fat  and  essential  oib.  melted 
wax,  phosphorus,  and  many  other  bo^es. 
It  b  a  true  acid.  It  sufibtates  animals,  and 
b  so  vei7  caustic  as  to  excoriate  the  skin* 
It  extingubbes  a  lighted  taper,  the  flame 
of  wiich  (jeoomes  green,  or  T»tfaer  fisht 
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bUie,»t  the  upper  part  of  iU  disk.  light 
has  no  effect  upon  It.  Caloric  rarifies  it 
It  is  heavier  than  common  air.  The  speci* 
fie  gravity  of  the  former  is  to  that  or  the 
Utter  as  1750  to  1.000.  When  brought 
into  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  or  ox;^- 
gen  gas,  it  forms  a  white  cloud.  Ice  is 
melted  by  it  as  speedily  as  if  thrown  into 
the  fire.  It  unites  to  alkaline  and  terrene 
substances,  and  forms  with  them  new  com- 
pounds. It  Itas  no  action  on  siliceous  earths. 
It  combines  with  alumine  and  magnesia. 
It  absorbs  ozygen»  when  in  the  state  of  gas, 
feebly,  though  there  are  methods  of  unit- 
mf  them  readily.  If  ammoniacal  gas  be 
mixed  with  it,  and  heat  applied,  both  gases 
lose  their  gazeoUs  form  in  a  moment,  and 
are  transformed  to  a  concrete  salt.  €ar- . 
bonio  acid  gas,  nitrogen,  gas,  gaseous  ozyd 
of  nitrogen,  sulphurated  hydrogen  gu,  and 
carbonated  hyorogen  sras,  have  no  action 
upon  it.  It  has  never  oeen  found  in  a  dis- 
engaged  state  in  nature.    When  electric 

.  explosions  are  made  to  pass  through  it,  its 
bulk  is  diminished  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved.  These  changes  are  owing  to  a 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  gas,  and 
cease  when  it  is  deprived  of  moisture,  as 
has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Henry. 
.  Msthod  of  oktaMng  Muriatic  Acid /Sat  — 
4.  By  decomposing  muriate  of  soda,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  For  this  purpose, 
put  into  aturbulated  retort  two  parts  of  very 
dry  muriate  of  soda,  and  pour  on  it  gradu- 
ally one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  A  violent  action  takes  place  and 
muriatic  acid  gas  becomes  liberated,  which 
roust  be  collected  over  mercury  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  sulphuric  acid  has  a 
greater  afilnity  for  thesoda  thanthe  muriatic 
add  has,  it  therefore  unites  to  it  and  forms 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  muriatic  acid,  being 
liberated,  takes  the  gazeous  ^rm,  and  ap- 
pears as  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  as  the  de- 

.  composition  takes  place  very  rapidlv,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  apply  heat,  until  the 
dbengageroent  of  the  ga^  be^ns  to  slacken, 
after  which  tlie  further  extncation  may  be 
assisted  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp. 

2.  Muriatic  acid  fus  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained by  expelling  it  from  its  combination 
with  water. 

For  this  purpose  put  concentrated  nmri- 
atic  acid  into  a  retort,  immerse  the  beak  of 
it  under  a  receiver  placed  in  a  mercurial 
pneumatic  trough,  and  filled  with  that 
metal.  On  exposing  the  acid  to  a  gentle 
heal,  muriatic  apid  gas  will  be  obtained. 
If  the  process  be  very  carefully  managed, 
nothing  but  water  remains  in  the  retort. 

3.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  likewise  produced 
1>y  putting  any  quantiy  of  liquid  muriatic 
add  into  a  lon^  glass  tube,  and  adding  to 
it  about  one- third  or  one-fourth  by  measure 
of  coocefitrated  sulphuric  acid.    A  violent 
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«fiiHTeaence  takes  place,  and  the  whole 
tube  becomes  filled  with  dense  white  va- 
poursy  which,  are  muriatic  acid  gas,  con- 
densed again  by  means  of  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  sulphuric  aci4,  added 
to'the  muriatic  acid,  deprives  the  latter  of 
part  of  its  water,  a  combination  and  pene- 
tration of  the  two  liquids  take  place,  and 
caloric  is  evolved,  contributing  to  render 
the  gas  aeriform,  wliich  b  thus  forced  to 
escapes 

This  experiment  proves  that  the  aflinity 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  water,  is  greater  than 
that  of  muriatic  acid. 
Water  impregnated  with  this  gas  forms 
Muriatic  Ac^d. 

Properties. — Liquid  muriatic  acid,  or 
water  impregnated  with  muriatic  acid  gas, 
is  a  colourless,  very  oderous,  and  pungent 
fluid.  It  emits  copious  white  fumes  in  con- 
tact with  moist  atmospheric  air ;  these 
fumes  are  muriatic  acia  gas  that  escapes 
from  it,  and  condenses  aguin  by  combining 
with  the  humidity  of  the  air.  If  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  containing  strong  muriatic 
acid,  be  opened,  and  the  hand  brought 
near  its  orifice,  a  sensible  warmth  is  por- 
•ceived,  which  arises  fh>m  the  combination 
of  the  acid  gas  with  the  wat&r  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Uquid  muriatic  acid  is  unal* 
teraole  by  any  known  combustible  body. 
It  disenniges  the  carbonic,  phosphoric, 
and  sulphureous  acids  from  all  their  com- 
bmations,  but  it  is  constantly  expeUed  by 
the  action  of  tlie  sulphuric  acid. 

Method  <^f  ebtaiwing  Muriatic  Mid, — Mu« 
riatic  acid  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing 
muriate  of  soda,  or  common  aaic,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  fbllowing 
manner : 

Put  into  a  tubulated  aetort,  lodged  in  a 
sand-heat,  or  supported  over  a  lamp,  and 
connected  with  Pep/s  distillatory  vessel, 
or  V/oulf 's  bottles,  cv^  one  contaii^ng  a 
small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  three 
parts  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  pour  on  it  one 
of  sulphuric  acid  very  gradually,  or  rather 
let  it  be  suffered  to  drop  into  the  retort,  by 
jneans  of  a  funnel  fastened  to  its  tubulure, 
and  whose  inner  opening  may  at  pleasuie 
be  closed,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  means  of 
a  groundjfi^lass  rod.  Murintic  acid  gas  will 
be  plentifully  disengaged,  which  passes 
through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  be- 
comes absorbed  bv  the  water.  When  the 
water  in  the  fisrt  bottle  is  fuUy  saturated,  it 
absorbs  no  more,  and  oecomes  cold,  but  the 
gas  continues  to  pass  into  the  next  bottles, 
and  heats  the  water  they  contain.  The 
water,  thus  impregnated  with  muriatic  add 
gas,  is  muriatic  add. 

iZemorAr.^jU'sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity,  by  wetght,  of  water,  be 
made  use  of  in  this  process,  the  apparatus 
of  Fepys  or  Woulf  msy  be  diqiensed  with. 
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and  ft  comnKm  receiirer  itiay  be  uied  with 
safety. 

The  salt!  formed  by  the  combination  of 
mwriaticacid  with  different  bases^are  called 

Tius  acid  possesses  active  tonic  powers. 
In  typhus,  or  nervous  fevers,  althou^  em* 
ployed  on  the  Continent  with  success,  and 
used  in  very  liberal  quantities  in  this  coun- 
try, is  apt  to  determine  to  the  bowels.  In 
ttie  fevers  ot  children,  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
if  said  feequently  to  act  as  a  specific.  Ex- 
ternally, the  muriatic  acid  has  been  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  bath,  to  the  feet,  in  gout. 
In  a  Ute  publication,  there  are  accounu  of 
its  successful  application  as  a  Uthontriptic. 

Jl^niaHc  addt  9xjigtnauil  See  Oxyge- 
nated mrnioHc  acid. 

MusADi.    Sal  ammoniac 

MusA  fahadisiaoa.  Mu$a,  Palmahu- 
wiU$,  FicuM  Bidiea,  Bala.  Platamu. 
The  plantain-tree.  It  ^ws  spontaneously 
in  many  parts  of  India,  but  bas  been  im- 
roemorully  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in 
every  part  of  the  conUnent  of  South-Ame- 
rica. It  is  an  herbaceous  tree,  growing 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
The  feuit  are  nearly  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  ordinary  cucumoers,  and,  when  ripe,  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  of  a  mealy  substance, 
a  IKtle  clammy,  a  sweetish  taste,  and  will 
diasolve  in  the  mouth  without  chewing.  The 
whole  spike  of  fruit  often  weighs  fertyor 
fifty  pounds.  When  they  are  brought  to 
table  by  way  of  desert,  they  are  either 
raw»  feied,  or  roasted  ;  but,  ifmtended  for 
bread,  they  are  cutbefote  they  are  ripe,  and 
are  then  either  roasted  or  boiled.  The 
trees  being  tall  and  slender,  the  Indians 
cut  them  dowo  to  get  at  the  feuit ;  and  in 
doing  this  they  sulfer  no  loss,  for  the  stems 
are  only  one  year's  growth,  and  would  die 
if  not  cut ;  but  the  roots  continue,  and  new 
stems  soon  spring,  up  which  in  a  year  pro- 
dttceripe  fruit  alno.  From  the  ripe  plantains 
they  make  a  liquor  called  ndatav.  When 
tiiev  make  this,  they  roast  the  feuit  in  their 
husks,  and,  after  totally  beating  them  to  a 
mash,  they  pour  water  upon  tnera,  and,  as 
the  liquor  is  wanted,  it  is  drawn  off.  But 
the  nature  of  tliis  feuit  is  such,  that  they 
will  not  keep  lonc[  without  running  into  a 
state  of  putrefaction ;  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  reap  the  advantage  of  them  at  all 
times,  they  make  cakes  of  the  pulp,  and 
diy  them  over  a  slow  fire,  and,  as  they 
stand  in  need  of  mistaw,  they  mash  the 
cakes  in  water,  and  they  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  fresh  firuit  The  cakes  are 
exceedingly  convenient  to  make  this  li- 
quor in  their  journeys,  and  they  never  fail 
to  carry  them  for  that  purpose  The  leaves 
of  the  tree  being  large  sna  spacious,  serve 
the  Indiana  for  table-cloths  and  napkins. 

M^sA  SAmxTUM.  The  svstematic  name 
oftlwbaaana-tree.    See  ifaaaaa. 


MvscivALA.  (From  mtM,  a  moose,  and 
cafio,  to  take,  so  called  from  its  viscidity* 
by  whidi  flies  are  caught  as  with  bird-lime.) 
A  species  of  lychnis. 

MUSCLB.    MuMcuUu.     The  parts  that 
are  usuidly  included  under  this  naihe  con- 
sist of  distinct  portions  of  flesh,  suscep- 
tible  of  contraction  and  relaxation  ;    the 
motions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and  healthy 
state,  are  subject  to  the  will,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  called  'doluntary  musdes. 
Fettdes  these,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
body  that  owe  their  power  of  contraction 
to  their  mescular  fibres :  thus  the  heart  is 
a  muscular  texture,  forming  what  is  called 
a  hollow  muscle ;  and  the  urinary  bladder, 
stomach,  intestines,   &c.   are  enabled   to 
act  upon  their  contents,  merely  becauee 
they  are  provided  with  muscular  fibres ; 
these  are  called  mvoluntary  muscles,  be- 
cause their  motions  are  not  dependent  on 
the  will    The  n^uscles  of  respiration  being 
in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  will, 
are  said  to  have  a  puxed  motion.    The 
names  by  which  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
distinguished    are  founded  on  their  size, 
figure,  situation,  use,  or  the  arrang^ent 
of  their  fibres,  or  their  ori|^  and  inser- 
tion; but,  besides  these  parUcular  distinc- 
tions, there  are  certsin  general  ones  that  re- 
quire to  be  noticed,    libus,  if  the  fibres  of  a 
muscle  are  phkoed  parallel  to  each  other,  in 
a  straight  direction,  they  form  what  anato- 
mists  term  a  rectilinear  muscle ;  if  the  fibrei 
cross  and  intersect  each  other,  they  consti- 
tute a  compound  muscle  ;  when  the  fibres 
are  disposed  in  the  manner  of  rays,  a  rodlF* 
aied muscle;  when  they  are  placed  obli^^ 
ly  with  respect  to  the   tendon,  like  the 
plume  of  a  pen,  ^  pemUform  muscle.    Mus- 
cles that  act  in  oppcmition  to  each  other 
are  called  on^s^oiitM*  /  thus  eveiy  eztepsor 
has  a  flexor  for  its  antagonist,  and  vice  ver- 
td.    Muscles  that  concur  in  the  same  ac- 
tion are  termed  congeneret.    The  muscles 
being  attached  to   the   bones,  the  latter 
may   be    considered    as  levers,  that   are 
moved  in  different  directions  by  the  con- 
traction of  those  organs. '  That  end  of  the 
muscle  which  adheres  to  the  most  fixed 
part  is  usually  called  the  o/rigin  ;  and  thst 
whieh  adheres  to  the  more  moveable  part 
the  intertion  of  the  muscle.     In  almost 
every  muscle  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  distin- 
guished ;   the  one-  soft,  of  a  red  colour, 
sensible,  and  irritable,  called  Jkthf  fibres, 
see  Mmcular  Fibres  g  the  other  of  a  firmer 
texture,  of  a  white  glistening  cok)ur,  in- 
sensible, without  irrritability  or  the  power 
of  contracting,  and  named  tendinout  fibres. 
They  are  occasionally  intermixed,  but  the 
fleshy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the  belly, 
or  middle  part  of  the  muscle,  and  the  ten- 
dinous ones  in  the  extremities.    If  these 
tendinous  fibres  are  formed  into  a  round 
slender  cord,  they  form  what  is  called  the 
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teadiifi  of  the  masde;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  spread  into  a  broad  flat  tor* 
fiioe»  it  is  tenned  an  apMeiwoma* 

Each  muscle  is  surroanded  hj  a  very 
thin  and  delicate  covering  of  cettular  mem- 
brane, which  encloses  it  as  it  were  like  a 
sheatl^,  and,  dipping  down  into  its  sub- 
stance,  surrounos  the  most  minute  fibres 
we  are  able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to 
each  other,  lubricating  them  by  means  of 
the  fat  which  its  ceUs  contain  in  more  or 
less  quantity  in  dilRaent  subjects,  and  senr- 
ing  as  a  support  to  the  blodd-ressels,  lym* 
phatics,  and  nerves,  which  are  so  plehti- 
fuliy  distributed  through  the  muscles.— 
this  cellular  membrane,  which  in  no  re- 
spect differn  from  what  is  found  investing 
and  connecting  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
has  been  sometimes  mistaken  fbr  a  mem- 
brane peculiar  to  the  muscles  i  and  hence 
we  of^en  find  writers  giving  it  the  name  of 
naemhnmafireprktmuiculo$a.  The  muscles 
owe  the  red  colour,  which  so  particularly 
distinguishes  their  bell^  part,  to  an  infinite 
number  of  arteries,  whicn  are  every  where 
dispersed  through  the  whole  of  their  reti- 
cular subsunce;  fbr  thehr  fibres,  after 
having  been  macerated  in  water,  are  (like 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  digested  of 
their  blood)  found  to  be  of  a  white  co- 
lour. These  arteries  usually  «nter  the 
muscles  by  several  considerabte  branches, 
and  ramify  so  minutely  through  their  sub- 
•tance^  that  we  are  umible,  even  with  the 
best  microscopes,  to  trace  their  ultimate 
branches.  Ruvsch  fancied  that  the  muscu- 
lar fibre  was  hollow,  and  a  production  of 
a  capillary  arteiy;  but  this  was  merely 
eonjectural.  T^e  veins,  for  the  most  part, 
accompai^  the  arteries,  but  are  found  to 
be  larger  and  more  numerous.  The  Ijrm- 
phatics,  likewise,  are  numerous,  as  might 
oe  expected  from  the  ^at  proportion  of 
reticular  substance,  which  is  ever^  where 
found  investigating  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  nerves  are  distributed  in  such  abun- 
dance to  every  muscle,  that  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb  alone  are  supplied  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  nervous  influence 
than  the  largest  viscera,  as  the  liver  for  in- 
stance^  iTiey  enter  the  generality  of  mus- 
cles by  several  trunks,  'the  branches  of 
which,  like  those  of  the  blood-vessels,  are 
so  minutely  dispersed  through  the  cellular 
substance,  tliat  their  numb^  and  minute- 
ness soon  elude  tlip  eye  and  the  knife  of 
the  anatomist.  This  has  given  rise  to  a 
conjecture,  as  groundless  as  aU  the  other 
conjectures  on  this  subject,  that  the  mus- 
cular  fibre  is  ultimately  nervous. 
jf  Tabic  of  the  Mmclea, 

The  generality  of  anatomical  writers 
have  arranged  muscles  ac  .ording  to  their 
several  uses ;  but  this  method  is  evidently 
defective,  as  the  same  muscle  may  very 


oftm  have  cnferent  and  opposMe 
The  method  here  adopted  b  that  more 
usually  fbUowedi  they  are  enumerated  in 
the  order  in  which  they  ai'e  situated|  be- 
ginning with  those  that  are  placed  nearest 
mt  integuments,  and  proceeding  firom 
these  to  uie  muscles  that  are  more  deeply 
seated. 

[The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe, 
that  all  the  mtisdes  are  in  pairs,  except 
those  marked  thus*]- 

•Utif  cfet    ^  the   integttment9   of  the   trO' 
niunt  * 

Ocdpito  fh>ntalis*.  Corrugator  superciUi. 
Muades  of  the  eyt'Kds  : 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Levator  palpe- 
brae  superioris. 

Mutdee  of  the  eye-baU. 

Rectus  superior.  Rectus  inferior,  ^c- 
tus  intemos.  Rectus  ext^nus.  Obliquus 
superior.    Obliquus  inferior. 

Mutclea  <^  the  note  and  mtm^: 

Levator  palp^br^  sdperioris  alaeque  nasi. 
Levator  labii  superioris  proprius.  Levator 
anguU  oris.  Zygomaticus  major.  Zygoma- 
tictts  minor.  Buccinator.  Depressor  angu*. 
li  oris.  Depressor 'labii  inferknis.  Ortu- 
cularis  oris*.  Depressor  kbtW  superioris 
alaeque  nasi.  Constrictor  nasi  Levator 
mentt  vel  labii  infeiioris. 

Mude*  of  the  extenuA  eOr. 

Superior  auris.     Anterior  auris.    PilSste- 
rior  aitris.    Helicis  major.     Helicis  minor. 
TragicoB.  Antitragicus.  Transversus  auris. 
Muclet  of  the  internal  ear. 

Laxator  tympani.  Membrana  t3rmpam. 
Tensor  tympani.    Stapedius. 

Jhnaclea  of  the  hverjaw. 

Temporalis.  Masseter.  Pterygoideus  ex> 
temus.    Pterygoideus  intemus. 
Musdee    about  the   anterior  part  of   the 
neck.- 

Platysma  myoides.  Stemo-cleidomastoi- 
deus. 

Muiqlet    betaken    the    lover  jato  asiiJ  oe 
hfoidet; 

Digastricus.  Mylo-hyoideu^.  t>enio.hy. 
oideus.  Genio-glossus.  Hyo-glossus.  Lin- 
gualis. 

MuicUs  eituated  between  the  ot  hyoidee  tmd 
trunks    ' 

Stemo-hyoideus.  ,  Crico-hyoideus.  Ster- 
no4hyroideus.  Thyreo-hyddeus.  Crico- 
thyroideus.- 

Muiclea  between  the  iomerjaw  ahdos  hyoidee 
laterally  : 

Stylo-glossus.  Stvlo-hyoideus.  Stylo-pha- 
rsrnreus.  Ciroumflexus. '  Levator  palati 
mollis. 

Mtuclea  about  the  entty  of  the  faucet. 

Constrictor  isthmi  fiiucium*     Palatopbt- 
ryngeus.    Azygos  uvulae**. 
Muscles  mtuated  on  the  potterior  part  of  the 
pharynx: 

ConBtrictor  pharyngis  superior.  Cotistric- 
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tOT  pbifjmgift  mcdius.    GoiistnGtarpb«3nv>  tenior  nunimi  di|;iti.    Extensor  carpi  ulna- 
git  infenor.  ris.    Flexor  ctrpi  ulnaris.     Palmarii  lon- 
Muiclu  dtuated  about  the  gfoUU  .*  gulB.    Flexor  carpi  radtalis.    Pronator  radii 

Crico-aijrtsnoideui  posticus.  Crico-arvtx-  teres.   Supinator  radii  brevis.   Extensor  os- 

noldeus  kterailis.      ThyrttHoytaenoideus.  sb  metacarpi  pollicis  manus.  Extensor  pri- 

AiytxDOideus   Obliquus*.      Arvtxnoideus  mi  intemodii.    Extensor  secundi  intemodii. 

transversus*.    Thyreo-«pi|^ottideus.    Aiy-  Indicator.  Flexor  dipilorum  sublimis.  Flex- 

taeno-epiglottideus.  or  digitorum  profundus.  Flexor  longtis  pol- 

Mu9cle9  tUuated  abwt.thtanierior  part  tf  licis.    Pronator  radii  quadrat  us. 

the  abdomen .-  JHutcUt  situated  CMeJh/  en  the  hand  : 

Obliquus  descendens  extemus.  Obliquus  Lumbricaks.    Flexor  brevis  pollicis  nna- 

aacendens  intemus.    Transversalis  abdomi-  nus.    Opponens  pollicis.    Abductor  pollicis 


nis.    Rectus  abdominis.    P^rramidalis. 
Mueclee  about  the  male  argant  ^  genera- 
turn: 
Dartos*.  Cremaster.  Erector  penis.  Ac- 
celerator tuinae.    Transversus  petenei. 
Miude9  •fthe  anue  / 
Sphincter  ani*.    Levator  ani*. 
Musdet   of  the  female  organe  of  genera- 
tien,- 
Erector  clitoridis.     Sphincter  vaginae*'. 

Muteles  situated  vithin  the  pelvU  .• 
Obtura^r  intemus.    Coccygeus. 
Miieclet  ntuatedvithin  the  cav^  qfthe  abdo- 
men: 
Diapbragma*.       Quadratus    lumborum. 
Psoas  par^.    Psoas  magnus.     Uiacus  in- 
temus. 

MuedcM  eituated  on  the  anterierpart  rf'  the 
thorax:' 
Fiectoralis  miyor.   Subclavius.  Pectoealis 
Serratus  major  anticus. 


mmor. 

Mu9cle9  ntuated  hetween  theribe^  and  within   Extensor  proprius  pollicis  piedis 


manus.  Adductor  pollicis  manus.  Abduc- 
tor jndicis  manus.  Palmaris  brevis.  Ah- 
ductor  minimi  digiti  manus.  Adductor  mi- 
nimi'digiti.  Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti. 
Interossei  intemi.  Interossei  extemi. 
Mutclea  ^  the  infe^^ior  eiiremitiet : 

Pectinalis.  Triceps  adductor  femoris.  Ob- 
turator extemus.    Gluteus  maximus.    Glur 
teus  minimus.    Gluteus  medius.    Pyrifor- 
mis.    Gemini.    Quadratus  femoris. 
Muclei  situated  on  the  thigh  : 

Tensor  vaginx  femoris.  Sartonus.  Rec- 
tus femoris.  Vastus  extemus.  Vastus  in- 
temus. Gruralis.  Semi-tendinosus,  Semi- 
membranosus. Biceps  flexor  cniris.  Pop- 
liteus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  leg : 

Gast rdbnemius  extemus.  , Gastrocnemius 
intemus.  Plantaris.  TiWlis  anticus.  Ti* 
bialis  postjous.  Peroneus  longps,  Peroneus 
brevis.    Extensor  lon^is  digitorum  pedis. 

flexor 


the  thorax :                     *  longus  digitomm  pedis.  Flexor  longus  pol< 

'  Intercostales  extemi.     Intercostales  in-  licis  pedis, 

temi.    Triangularis.  Muscles  chiefs  situated  on  thejsot  .* 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  qfthe  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis.  Flexor 

neck,  close  to  the  vertebra  .*  brevis.diigitpnim  pedis.    Lumbricalis  pedis. 

Longus  oc^U.  Rectus  intemus  capitis  ma-  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis.   Abductor  pol- 

jor    ^sctus  cApitis  intemus  minor.  Rectus  licis  pedis.  Adductor  pollicis  pedis.  Abduc- 

4;apitis  lateralis.                                        ^  tor  minimi  digiti  pedis,    ^exor  brevis  mi- 

Musdes  situated  on  the  posterior  part  qfthe  nimi  digiti  pedis.   Transversales  pedis.    lo- 

trunk  :  terpssei  pedis  extemi.    Interossei  pedis  in- 

Trapezius.    LAtissimus  dorsi.    Serratus  temi.   * 

posticus  inferior.    Rhomboideus.  Splfenius.  MUSCULAR  FIBRE.      The  fibres  that 

"Serratus  sufferior  posticus.    Sp'malis  dorsi.  compose  the  body  of  a  muscle  are  disposed 

Levatores  costarum.    Sscrp-lumbalis.   Lon-  in  fasciculi,  or  bundles,  which  are  easily 

gissimus  dorsi.  Complexus.  Trachelo-mas-  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eve  ^    but 

toideus.     Levator  scaptdle.     Semi-spinalis  these  rascicultare  divisible  into  still  smalltf 

dorsi.     Multifidus  spins.      Semi-spinalis  ones ;  and  these  again  are  probably  subdj- 


colU.  Transversalis  colli.  Rectus  capitis 
posticus  minor.  Obliquus  capitis  superior. 
Obliquus  capitis  hiferior.  Scalenus.  Inter* 
apinales.    Intertransversales. 

Muscles  of  the  superior  extremities  i 


visible  ad  infinitum.  The  most  minute  fibre 
we  are  able  to  trace  seems  to  be  some- 
what plaited ;  these  plaits  disappearing 
when  the  fibre  is  put  upon  the  stretch, 
seem  evidently  to  be  the  effect  of  contrac* 


Supra-sptnatus.     ihfra-spinatus.     Teres   tion,   and   have    prob'ably   induced  some 
minor.    Teres  tnajor.    Deltoides.   Coraco-   writers  to  assert,  that  the  muscular  fibre  is 


brachialis.    Subscapularis. 

Muscles  situated  ontheos  humeri  : 
Biceps  flexor  cubiti.   Brachialis  intemus. 
Biceps  extensor  cubiti.    Anconeus. 
Muacles  situated  on  the/ore  arm  / 
Supinator  radii  longus.     Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior.     Extensor  carpi  ndialis 
brevior.  Extensor  digitorum  conmumis.  Ex* 


twisted  or  spiral.  Various  have  been  tbe 
opinions  concerning  the  stmcture  of  these 
fibres  i  they  are  i3l  of  them  founded  onfy 
on  conjecture,  and  therefore  we  shaU  men- 
tion only  the  principal  ones,  and  this  wi^ 
a  view  rather  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  t^e 
leader,  than  to  afford  faim  informaUob. 
Borelli  aupposea  them  to  be  so  many  boi- 
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bw. cylinders,  filled  with  a  spongy  medul- 
lary substance,  which  he  compares  to  th^ 
pitn  of  elder,  tpongioaa  ad  instar  sambuci. 
These  cylinders,  he  contends,  are.  inter- 
sected by  circular  fibres,  which  form  a 
chain  of  very  minute  bladders.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  since  been  adopted  by  a  ^^t 
number  of  writers,  with  certain  variation^. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Borelli  supposes  the 
vesicles  to  be  of  a  rhomboicial  shape  ; 
Vhereas  BemouiUi  contends  that  they  are 
oval.  Cowper  went  so  far  as  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  bad  filled  these  cells  with 
mercury  ;  a  mistake,  no  doubt,  which  arose 
from  its  insinuating  itself,  into  some  of  the 
lymphatics.  It  is  observable,  *  however, 
diat  Leeuwenhoieclb  says  nothing  of  any 
soch  vesicles.  Here,  as  well  as-  in  many 
other  of  her  works.  Nature  seems  to  have 
drawn  a  boundary  to  our  inquiries,  beyond 
which  no  humafi  penetration  will  probably 
ever  extend.  It  is  surely  more  commen- 
dable, however,  to  acknowledge  our  igno- 
rance, than  to  indulge  our&eltes  in  chi- 
naera. 

MUSCULAR  MOTION.  Muscular  mo- 
tions are  of  three  kinds ;  namely  voluntary, 
involuntary,  and  mixed.  The  vchtntary  mo' 
<»ofif  of  muscles  are  such  as  proceed  from 
an  immediate  exertion  of  the  active  powers 
of  the  will :  thus,  the  mind  directs  the  arm 
to  be  raised  or  depressed,  the  knee  to  be 
bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c.  The  involun- 
tary  muHona.m  muscles  are  those  which  are 
performed  by  organs,  seemingly  of  their 
own  accord,  without  .anv  attention  of  the 
mind,  or  consciousness  or  its  active  power : 
AS  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  veins,  ahaorttents,  stomach, 
intestines,  &c.  The  mixed  moHona  Att  those 
which  are  in  part  under  the  controul  of  the 
will,  but  which  ordinarily  act  without  our 
being  conscious  of  their  acting:  as  is  per- 
ceived in  the  muscles  of  respiration,  the 
intercostals,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
the  diaphragm. 

When  a  muscle  acts,  it  becomes  shorter 
and  thicker;  both  its  origin  and  insertion 
are  drawn  towards  its  miodle.  The  sphinc- 
ter muscles  are  always  in  action :  and  so 
likewise  are  antagonist  muscles,  even  when 
they  seem  at  rest  When  two  antagonist 
muscles  move  with  equal  ibrce^  the  part 
which  they  are  designed .  to  move  remains 
at  rest;  but  if  one  of  the  antagonist  mus- 
cles  remains  at  rest,  while  the  other  acts, 
the  part  is  moved  towards  the  centre  of 
motion. 

All  the  muscles  of  livmg  animali  are  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  shorten  themselves. 

When  a  muscle  is  divided  it  contracts. 
If  a  muscle  be  stretched  to  a  certam  ex- 
tent, it  contracts,  and  endeavours  to  ac- 
<iuire  Its  former  dimensions  as  soon  as  the 
•tretching  cause  is  removed :  thb  takes 
place  in  the  dead  body;  in  muscles  dut  ont 


of  the  body ;  and  also  in  parts  not  muscu- 
lar, and  is  called  by  the  immortal  Haller 
fit  mortua,  and  by  some  via  eltuHca.  It  is 
greater  in  living  than  in  dead  bodies,  and  is 
called  the  tone  of  the  muscles. 

When  a  muscle  is  wounded,  touched,  or 
otherwise  irritated,  it  contracts,  indepen- 
dent of  the  will :  this  power  is  called  tm'to- 
6r7i/y,  and  by  Haller  vit  htHtag  it  b  a  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  and  inherent  in  the  mus- 
cles. The  parts  of  our  body  which  possess 
this  property  are  called  irritable,  as  the 
heart,  arteries,  muscles,  dec.  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  parts  which  have  no  mus- 
cular fibres.  Wldi  reg^ard  to  the  degree  of 
this  property  peculiar  to  various  parts,'the 
heart  b  the  most  irritable,  then  the  stomadi 
and  intestines;  the  diaphragm,  the  arteries, 
veins,  absorbents,  and  at  length  the  various 
muscles  follow ;  but  the  degree  of  irritabi- 
lity dependa  upon  th6  age,  0ex,  tempera- 
ment, mode  of  living,*  climate,  state  of 
health,  idiosyncrasy,  and  likewise  upon  the 
nature  of  the  stimulus. 

When  a  muscle  is  stimulated,  either 
through  the  medium  of  Uie  will  or  any  fo- 
reign oody,  it  contracts,  and  its  coatrac- 
tionis  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  the 
stimulus  applied  is  greater  or  less.  The 
contraction  of  muscl^  is  differenraccord- 
ing  to  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  their 
contraction :  thus,  the  heart  contracts  with 
a  jerk;  the  urinary  bladdd*,  slowly  and 
uniformly ;  puncture  a  muscle,  and  its  fibiies 
vibrate;  and  the  abdominal  muscles  act 
slowly  in  expelling  the  contents  of  Ae  rec- 
tum. Relaxation  generally  succeeds  tiie 
contraction  of  muscles,  and  alternates  with 
it. 

The  use  of  this  property  is  veiy  cond- 
derable ;  for  upon  it  depends  all  muscular 
motion,  and  the  fimetion  of  every  viscns,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  nerves. 

Mutcidar  Pvwer.    See  hritahiUty. 

MUSCXa.US,  (a  diminutive  of  ntue^  a 
mouse,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  flead 
mouse.)    See  Muscle. 

MuscvLvs  cuTASBUs.  Scc  Plohftma 
myoideg, 

MuscvitTs  risci£  latje.  See  TViisor 
vagirUe  fenurit. 

MuscuLtrs  FATiKKTUB.  See  JLevater  9c<k- 
puia. 

"MvSCXTLVi   STAPKDIUS.      ScC  StC^dtUM. 

MuscuLus  surxBciui.  See  Corrvgator 
tuperciUi, 

MuscuLtTS  TVBAt  BTOvjs.  Scc  CVrctfm- 
Jlexia. 

MUSCUS.  (From  fitocxjK,  tender,  so 
called  firom  its  delicate  and  tender  consist- 
ence.)   Moss. 

Muscvs  AABouus.  Thls  plant,  lichen 
pH6aiU9  of  Unnaens,  We  are  hiformed  by 
that  great  botanist,  is  applied  bv  the  Lap* 
landers  to  parts  which  are  excoriated  b^  a 
long  journey.    It  is  slightly  adstringent 
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and  b  Applied  with  that  intentioQ  to  bleed- 
ing-Tcssels. 

Muscus  cAimrus.     See  lAchen  cmgretu 
terttttrU, 
MirscDS  cLJLViTDS.    See  Lycopodhtm, 
Muflous  CEA911  HVXAiri.    See  Utnea, 
Muscus  cuxATTUs.      Tbis  cT]^togaini« 
oas  plant,  lichen  apthosut^  is  stid  to  act 
powo^ly  on  the  intestines,  though  never 
used  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day. 

Muscus  sBBCTus.  Upnffht  club  moss- 
The  pharinacopceial  name  of  the  LjfC9podi- 
urn  9elag9  of  Linnaeus.  The  decoction  of  this 
plant  acts  violenthr  as  a  vomit  and  a  pur- 
gative*  and  was  formerly  on  that  account 
employed  to  produce  abortions. 
Muscus  isi^HDicus.    See  JUchm  itlandi' 

CU9* 

Muscus  XABiTOfus.    See  C^aUmmt. 

Muscus  jpuucoiTAmius  duuuivuB.  See 
JPubnomtria  arborca.  • 

Muscus  FTxiDATus.  Cup-moss.  Mtu^ 
<vbu  pjfwmdek  terrettrit.  JUcften  pyxidatua 
mt^.  These  very  common  little  plants, 
Lic/un  eoedfinu  and  fjtxidaiUM  of  Linnaeus, 
lor  both  are  used  indmerently,  are  employ- 
ed by  the  common  people  in  m\9  country  m 
the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  in  the  form  of 
decoction. 

Muscus     SdUAXOSUS     T1BBB8TBX8.        ScC 

LyeopodiunL 

MusiA  pATTBJs.    A  name  for  moza. 

MusBBOOK.  There  are  several  species 
of  the  agaricm^  which  go  by  the  term 
mushroom  ;  as  tfie  agaricua  chartereUmi,  de» 
Ueionu,  violaeeM,  &c  but  that  which  is 
eaten  in  this  country  is  the  agaricus  can^et- 
trii  of  Linnzus.  Similar  Co  it  in  quality 
IS  the  champignion,  or  agaricmt  firatennt. 
Broiled  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  stewed 
with  cream  and  some  aromatic,  they  are 
extremely  delicious,  and»  if  not  eaten  to  ex- 
cess, salubrious.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  they  are  the  true 
fungus,  and  not  those  of  a  poisonous  na- 
ture. Catchup  is  made  by  throwing  salt  on 
mushrooms,  which  causes  them  to  part  with 
their  juice. 

Mutk,    See  Mtactiia. 

Mtuk-crane$bilL  See  Gcramum  motchatum, 

Mutk-mehn,  See  Melo, 

Mutk^aeed.    See  Melinotchut. 

MusduiTTO.  A  species  of  gnat  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  produce  snudl  tumours 
on  whatever  part  they  settle,  attended  with 
so  high  a  degree  of  itching  and  inflamma- 
tion, that  the  person  cannot  refrain  from 
scratching,  by  a  frequent  repitition  of  which 
he  not  uncommonly  occasions  them  to  ul- 
cerate, parUcularly  if  the  subject  is  of  a  ro- 
bust and  full  habit. 

Muatard^biack,    See  Smapi, 

Mtatard,  hedge.    See  Erytimtm* 

Miutard,  treacle.    See  Thlatfii. 

Muatard^mUhridate.    See  TkkupL 

Mtutard,  yeOov.    See  Smapi. 


MYD 

Minrrr AS  (From  flwtet,  dumb  )  Duml^ 
ness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  loeak* 
and  order  dydnetia  of  Cullen,  which  he 
defines  an  inability  of  articulation.  He  dis- 
tinguishes three  species,  viz« 

1.  Mutkaa  organica^  when  the  tongue  is 
removed  or  injured. 

2.  MuHtas  mttotdca,  arising  from  an  af- 
fection of  ihe  nerves  of  the  organ. 

3.  MutitOM  iurdorumt  depending  upon 
being  bom  deaf,  or  becoming  so  m  their 
inftntile  years. 

MuzA.   SeeMiua. 

Mtacahtha.  (From  fwt,  a  mouse,  and 
«Mv6«,  a  thorn,  so  called,  because  its  prick- 
ly leaves  are  used  to  cover  whatever  is 
intended  to  be  preserved  from  mice.)  See 
JSuiCtu. 

Mtaoho.    See  Myagrunu 
Mtaorux.      (From   fcvuat,   a    fly,  i6sA 
ayftuct^  to  seize,  because  flies  are  caught 
by  its  viscidity.)  A .  species  of  wild  mus- 
tard. 

Mtob.  (Prom  yuve,  to  wink,  shut  up,  or 
obstruct.)  1.  It  ia  a  winking,  closing,  or 
obftcuction.  It  is  applied  to  the  eyes,  to 
ulcers,  and  to  the  viscera,  especially  the 
spleen,  where  it  imports  obstructions.  2.  In 
surgery,  it  b  a  fungus,  such  as  arises  in 
ulcers  and  wounds.  3.  Some  writers  speak 
of  a  yellow  vitriol,  which  is  called  Myce. 

Mtcutuismos.  (From  /uv^«,  to  mutter 
or  groan.)  In  Hippocrates,  it  is  a  sort  of 
siffhing  or  groaning  during  respiration, 
whilst  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  hwgs. 

Mtcofoxdes.   (From  /uMuet,  a  noise,  and 
flAlbf,  ft  likeness,)  applied  to  an  ulcer  full  of 
mucus,  and  which  upon  pressure  emits  a 
wheezing  sound. 
MrcTEm,   The  nose. 
Mtctxrxs.  Mi/xt*^.  The  nostrils. 
Mtdzsis.   (From  fitvJkm,  to  abound  with 
moisture.)    It  imports,  in  generti,  a  cor- 
ruption of  any  part  from  a  redundant  mois- 
ture.  But  Galen  applies  it  particularly  to 
the  eye-lids. 

Mtsov.  (From  ^««,  to  grow  putrid.) 
Fungus  Or  putrid  flesh  in  a  fistulous  ul- 
cer. 

MYDRU^.  (From  ft«i««,  to  abound 
in  moisture ;  so  named,  because  it  was 
thought  to  originate  in  redundant  mois- 
ture.) A  disease  of  the  iris.  Too  g;reat  a 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  tjep  with  or 
without  a  defect  of  vision.  It  is  known  by 
the  pupil  always  appearing  of  the  same 
latitude  or  size  in  the  light  The  species 
of  mydriasis  are,  1.  Mydriatit  amaurotUa^ 
which,  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always, 
accompanies  an  amaurosis.  2.  il^cHasit 
hydrocephoHcOf  which  owes  its  origm  to  an 
hydrocephalus  intemus,  or  internal  dropaj 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum.  It  te 
not  uncommon  amongst  children,  and  ia 
the  most  certain  diagnostic  of  the  diaratr. 
3.  Ifydrioii^venidnaHt^QC  a  dlktatiQa  oC 
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th<^  pupil  from  eaburra  and  worm^  in  the 
stomach  or  small  intestines.  4.  A^driati* 
a  tjfnechiOf  or  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
w^  a  conpretion  of  the  uvea  with  Uie  cap- 
fiolA  of  the  crystalline  lens.  5,J[fyd7iasi» 
parafyticot  or  a  dilated  pupil,  from  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  orbiculat'  fibres  of  the  iris: 
it  is  ohserved  in  paralvtic  disorders,  and 
|Yx»m  the  application  of  narcotics  to  the 
^e.  6.'  Jfydriam-Bpaam^dicaf  from  a 
spasm  of  the  rectilineal  fibres  of  the'  iris, 
^aa  often  happens  m  hysteric  and  spasmodic 
diseases.  7.  M/driavU^from  atony  of  the 
ms»  the  most  irequeht  cause  of  which  is  a 
large  cataract  distending  the  pupil  in  its 
passing  when  extracted.  It  vanishes  in  a 
few  days-  after  the  operation,  in  general ; 
a  pupil,  however  long  dilated,  -may  remain 
so  fttim  the  over  and  long-contmued  disten- 
tion. 

,  MTXJkCRis.  (Frowi  fjtuhtii  a  iprind^toue, 
'SO  called  f*rom  its  shape.)  The  patella,  or 
Ipiee-pan. 

Mtle,  MvAir.  The  knee-pan,  or  a  mole 
in  the  titenis. 

Mtlow.    See  Staphyloma, 

MITLO.  Names  compounded  tvith  Mia 
word  belong  to  muscles,  vhich  lu^e  at> 
tached  near  the  grinden^ ;  irort^  fjiuM,  a 
grinder-tooth :  such  as,      ■  ' 

Mri.o-oLossi.  Small  imiscles  of  the 
tongue. 

MYLOHYOIDEUS.  M/lo-hyoidien  of 
Dumas*  ThU  muscle,  which  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Falloptus^  is  so  called  from  its 
origin  near  the  dentet  mpiarea,  and  its  inser- 
tion into  the  os  hyoides.  It  is  a  thin, 
flat  muscle,  situated  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  os  hyoides,  and  is  covered  by 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  dtg^tricus.  It 
arises  'fleshy,  and  a  little  tendmous,  from 
all  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw^,  as 
far  back  as  the  insertion  of  the  pterygoi- 
deus  interpus,  or,  in  other  words,  from  be- 
tween the  last  dens  molaris  and  the  middle 
of  the  chin,  where  it  joins  its  fellow,  to 
form  one  belly,  with  kn  intermediate  ten- 
dinous streak,  or  linea  alba,  which  ^extends 
from  the  chin  to  the  os  hyoides,  where  both 
muscles  are  inserted  into  the  lower  edge 
of  the  basis  of  that  bone.  This  has  in- 
duced Riolanus,  Winslow,  Albinus,  and 
others,  to  consider  it  as  a  single  penniform 
muscle.  Its  use  is  to  puU  the  os  hyoides 
Upwards,'  forwards,  and  to  either  side. 

MVI.0-PHA11TVCISUS.  {Mu90ilu$  mylo' 
pharyngeut,  /uu\o^*^vyIeu9C ;  from  /uutm,  the 
grinding-tooth,  and  ^t/x^,  the  pharynx.) 
See  Cotutrictor  phmtynffeut  ei^iericr.  ^ 

MfocBPHALUH.  (F^mfti/M,  a  fly«  and 
s«^fltxoc,  a  head,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  head  of  a  fly.)  A  tumour  in  the  uvea 
of  the  eye.  , 

Mtoooiutis*  {Ftom  ftuMT,  a  muscle^ 
and  xmM,  a  bcflly.  So  Vogel  names  in- 
flammatioD  of  the  miucles  of  the  belly. 


ISfrODEsopfliA.  (From  f^of^f  s  fly,  and 
«4^,  vision:)  ^,  disease  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  the  person  sees  black  spots,  an  ^p- 
pearance  of  flies,  cobwebs,  or  black  wool, 
before  his  eyes. 

MYOLOGY.  (Myologia,  from  fjivs,  a 
muscle,  and\o>^(,  a  discourse.)  Tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  muscles* 

MYOPIA.  (Prom,fAvm,  to  wink,  and 
«^,  the  eye.)  Near-sighted,  purblind. 
The  myopes  are  considered  those  persons 
who  cannot  see  distinctly  above  twenty 
inches.  The  myopia  is  likewise  adjudged 
to  all  those  who  cannot  see  at  three,  six,  or 
nine  inches.  The  p^ximate  cause  is  the 
adunation  of  the  ifays  of  light  in  a  focus 
before  the  retina.  The  species  are,  1. 
Myopia,  from  too  great  a  convexity  of  the 
cottiea.  The  cause  of  this  convexity  is 
either  from  nativity,  or  a  greater  secretion 
of  the  aqueous  humour :  hence  on  oi>e  day 
there  slittll  be  a  greater  myopia  than  on 
another.  An  incipient  hydi*ophthalmia  is 
the  origin'  of  this  myopia.  2.  Myopia^  frum 
too  great  a  longitude  of  the  bulo.  This 
length  of  the  bulb  is  native,  or  acquired 
from  a  congestion  of  the  Immours  in  the  eye; 
hence  artihcers  occupied  in  minute  ob- 
jects, as  the  engnlvers  of  seals,  and  persons 
reading  much^  frequently  after  puberty  be- 
come myopes.  3.  Myopia,  from  too  great 
a  convexity  of  the  anterior  superficies  in 
the  crystalline  lens..  This  is  likewise  from 
birtli.  The  parallel  rays  which  fall  into  the 
cornea,  by  so  much  they  fall  more  oblique- 
ly, so  much  the  tnore  convex  is  the  cornea, 
op  crystalline  lens  or  vitreOus  humour  in 
the  anterior  superficies.  But  the  angle  of 
refraction  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence :  therefore  the  angle  of  refraction 
so  much  sooner  will  be  formed  as  the  cor- 
nea or  lens  is  more  convex.  This  perfectly 
accounts  fisr  short-sightedness ;  but  an  an^ 
tenor  ^oo  great  convexity  of  the  cornea  is 
the;  most  common  cause.  4.  Myopia^  from 
^oo  great  a,  density  of  the  cornea,  or  hti- 
mours  of  the  eye.  -  Optics  teach  us  by  so 
much  sooner  the  rays  of  light  are  fbixed 
into  a  focus,' by  so  much  the  diaphanqus 
body  is  denser.  5.  Miopia,  from  a  mydri- 
asis or  too  dikted  a  pupil ;  for  so  much 
the  wider  the'  aperture  of^  tlie  diaphragma 
is  in  an  optical  instrument,  so  much  the 
nearer  is  the  focus..  6.  Myopia infaniitis. 
Infants,  from  the  g^reat  convexity  of  the 
cornea,  are  often  myopes  ;  but  by  degrees, 
as  they  advance,  in  years,  they  perceive  ob- 
jects more  remotely,  by  the  cornea  beeom- 
'log  less  convex. 

MvoFS.  (From  fjum,  to  wink,  a^id  o^, 
the  eye.)    One  who  is  near-sighted. 

MYOSIS.  Huo:k,  A  contraction  oi- 
too  small  perforation  of  the  pupil:  it  ia 
known  by  viewing  the  diameter  of  the  pu- 
pil, which  la  sfloaller  than  usual,  9fkd  ro» 
mains  so  in  an  obscure  place,  where,  p^> 
3X  - 
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rally,  if  not  diseased*  it  dilates.  It  occa- 
sioni  weak  sight,  or  a  >vi»ion  tbtft  remaihs 
only  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day  ; 
1^ut,  if  wholly  closed,  total  blindness.  Tlie 
species  of  this  disorder  are,  1.  Myont 
ifiumodtca,  which  is  observed  in  the  liyste- 
ric,  hypochondriac,  and  in  other  spasnm- 
dic  and  nervous  affections  ;  it  arises  from  a 
spasm  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris. 
2.  MyotU  paralytica  arises  in  paraljrtic  dis- 
orders. 3.  MjoaU  inflammatoria,  which 
arises  from  an  uiflammation  of  the  iris  or 
uvea,  as  in  the  internal  ophthalmia,  hypo- 
pium,  or  wounded"  eye.  4.  Myosist  from 
an  accustomed  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
This  '  frequently  is  experienced  by  those 
who  contemplate  very  minute  objects  ;  by 
persons  who  write ;  bv  the  Workers  of 
fine  needle-work ;  and  by  frequent  atten. 
tion  to  mici-odcopical  inquiries.  5.  AfyoaSf, 
from  a  defect  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as 
after  extraction.  6.  JifyosU  nativa,  with 
which  infants  are  bom.  7.  Muo*U  tiatu* 
ran*,  is  a  coarctation  of  the  pupil  by  light, 
or  from  an  intense  examination  of  minutest 
objects.  These  coarctations  of  tlie  pu- 
pil are  temporary,  and'  spontaneously 
vanish. 

MYOSITIS.  (From  ^f,  a  musole.) 
Inflammation  of  a  muscle.  It  is  the  term 
given  by  Sagar  to  acute  rheumatism. 

Mtosotis.  (Mvs,  a  muscle,  and  kr  mrot, 
an  ear;  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
hairy,  and  grow  longitudinally,  like  the  ear 
of  a  mouse.)    See  PiloteUa. 

MYOTOMY.  (Prom  fttw,  a  muscle, 
and  Ti/uv«,  to  cut)  The  dissection  of  the 
muscles. 

MmicJL  GALE.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Dutch  myrtle.  See  Myrtus  Sraban- 
Uca. 

Mtriofhtllon.  (From  yue//i/or,  infinite, 
and  ^AAor,  a  leaf,  named  from  tlie  number 
of  its  leaves.)   See  Mili^oUum. 

MYRlSriCA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system:  Class,  XH- 
§ecieu   Order,  Monadelphia. 

Myristica.  laoai atica.  Swartz's  name  of 
the  nutmeg.tree. 

Mtristica  moschata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  produces  the  nut- 
meg. See  ^Tux  mo»chata, 

Mtristica  nux      See  J^l\ix  motthata, 

Mtrmecia.  (From  jiv^jmi^,  a  pismire.) 
A  small  painful  wart,  ot  the  size  and  sliape 
of  a  pismire.    See  A^rtneciunu 

MxBMBCiuM.  A  moist  sot\  wart  about 
the  size  of  a  lupine,  with  a  broad  base, 
deeply  rooted,  and  very  painfiil.  It  g^ws 
on  the  palms  of  the  jiands  and  soles  of  the 
feet. 

Mtrocofum.  (From  /xu^or,  ati  ointment, 
and  M^roc,  labour.)  An  unguent  to  remove 
lassitude. 

MTROBAUkwrs.  (From  fu/^,  an  un- 
guent, and  CsMcm,  a  nut,  so   called  be* 


cause  it  was  fimnetly  used  in  oiotinents.) 
A  myrobalan.  A  dried  fruit,  of  the  plum 
kind,  brought  firom  the  East  Indies.  -  All 
the  myrobahia  have  an  unpleasant,  bitter- 
ish, very  austere  taste,  and  strike  an  inky 
blackness  with  a  solution  of  steel.  They 
are  said  to  have  a  gently  purgative  as 
weU  as  an  astringent  and  corroborating 
virtue.  In  this  country  they  have  been 
long  expunged  from  the  pharmacopoeias* 
Of  this  truit  there  are  several  species. 

Mtrobalaitits  BxtLiRicA.  The  Bel- 
liric  myrobalan.  This  iruic  is  of  a  yellow^ 
ish  grey  colour,  and  an  irrejg^lar  roundisk 
OP  oblong  fi^re,  about  an  inch  in  lengtl^ 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  * 

Mtbobai^asus  cHBBuiA.  The  cbebule 
myrobalan.  This  resembles  the  yellow  ki 
figiure  and  ridgfes*  but  is  larger,  of  a  darker 
colour,  ihclhiing  to  brown  or  l^lackish,  and 
has  a  thicker  pulp. 

MtiMBAxAKrs  crrBnrA.  Yellow  my- 
robalan. This  fruit  is  somewhat  longer 
than  the  BeUiric,  with  ffen^rally  five  laige 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  as  many  smaller 
between  them,  somewhat  pointed  at  both 
ends. 

MTROBAjLiiriTs  "BsniAicjL^  The  emblic 
myi^balan  is  of  a  dark  blackish  grey  co- 
lour, roundish,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
with  sii  hexagonal  fiices,  opening  from 
one  another.' 

Mtrobalavits  ibbtga.  The  Indian  or 
black  myrobalan,  of  a  deep  black  colour^ 
oblong,  octangular,  differing  from  aU  the 
others  in  having  no  stnne,  or  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  one,  from  which  circumstance 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered 
before  maturity, 

Mtrobalaits.    See  MyrobaUmtm. 

MTRak.  (From  fcv^ar,  to  flow.)  An 
ointment,  medicated  oil,  or  ji^guent. 

MTnoPHTLLirar.  MilleJbHum  ayuati- 
aim.  Water-fennel.  It  is  said  to  be  vul- 
nerary. 

MYROXYLON.  (From  fitvfof,  anoint- 
ment,  and  ft/xcF,  wood.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system- 
Class,  ;jDfan<i^.    Order,  Mbnogynia, 

Mtroxtlok  pertjiferuh.  Tlie  syste- 
matic name  of  the  tree  which  gives  ont 
the  Peruvian  balsam.  Sep  Balsammn  Pt- 
puzftafnttn* 

MYHRHA.  (Mftrha^HeK)  Also  called 
Btacte,  and  the  worst  sort  ergasma.  A  bota- 
nical specimen  of  the  tree  which  affords 
^is  ^m-resin  has  not  yet  been  obtained ; 
but  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who 
says  it  very  much  resembles  the  caeia  vera 
of  Linnxus,  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  in  refer- 
ring it  to  tliat  genus,  especially  as  it  corre«- 
p<mds  with  th^  description  of  the  treegiven 
of  it  by  Dioscorides,.  The  tree  that  affords 
the  myrrh,  which  is  obtained  by  incision, 
grows  on  the  eaatem  coast  of  Arabia  Felii^ 
and  in  that  part  of  Abyssinia  which  is  sitn- 
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ated  neaff  the  Red -Set,  and  is  called  by 
Mr.  Bruce  troglodite.  Good  myrrh  in  of  a 
turbid  black  red  colour,  soljd  and  heavy, 
of  a  peculiar  snieU,  and  bitter  taste.  Its 
medicinal  effects  are  warm,  corroboran  , 
and  antisceptio;  it  has  been  given  as  an 
emmenagogiie  in  a  dose  from  5to  20  grains ; 
it  is  also  given  in  cachexies,  apd  appUed 
externally  as  an  antisceptic  and  vulnerary. 
In  doses  of  half  a  dnchm.  Dr.  Cullen  re- 
marks that  it  beau  the  stomach,  produced 
sweaty  and  agreed  with  the  balsams  in  af- 
fecting the  urinary  passages.  It  has  lately 
come  more  into  use  aa  a  tonic  in  hectical 
Citei,  and  is  said  to  prove  less  heating  than 
most  other  medicines  of  that  class.  Myrrh 
dissolves  almost  totally  in  boiling  water, 
but,  aathe  liquor  cools,  the  resinous  matter 
subsides.  Rectified  spirit  dissolves  less  of 
•this  concrete  than  water ;  but  extracts  more 
perfectly  that  part  in  which  its  bitterness, 
virtues  and  flavour  reside;  the  resinous 
mctter  which  water  leaves  undissolved  is 
very  bitter,  but  the  gummy  matter  which 
apirit  leaves  undissolved  is  insipid,  the 
ipirituous  solution  containing  all  the  ac- 
tive part  of  the  myrrh :  it  is  applied  to 
.ulotrs,  and  other  external  a^RMtions  of 
a  putrid  tendency ;  and  also  as  a  wash, 
vnen  diluted,  for  the  teeth  and  gums. 
There  are  several  preparations  of  this  drug 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
pceiat. 


MrarnHnrx.     (From  Au#^  myrrh  ;    so 

"m  V&  myrrh.) 
Mv#aai8.     (From    fcC^    myrra ;   so 


called  because  it  smells  i 


named Ifrom  its  mjrrr-Uke  smell.)     Sweet 
cicely;  anti<scorbu^. 

<  MTasiir^uBUK.    (From  fivf^en^  the  myr- 
tle, and  AikMr,  oil)  •  Oil  of  myrtle. 

Mtrtacavtha.  (Prom  /uif^oc,  a  myrtle, 
stid  duuur^  a  thorn  i  so  called  from  its  Kke- 
ness  to  myrtle,  and  from  its  prickly  leaves.) 
Butcher^s  broom.    See  Butetu, 

MYBTiDAiruM.  (Prom  /uv^oc^  the  myr- 
tle»^  An  excrescence  growing  on  the  trunk 
of  nie  myrtle,  and  used  as  an  astringent 

MiRTuum.  The  berries  which  are  di- 
rected in  pharmacopceifts  by  the  name  of 
baccM  mgrtuhrum^  are  the  fVuit  of  the  Vac* 
cMun  myrtUbit  of  Linncus.  Prepared 
with  vinew  they  are  esteemed  as  anUscor- 
batics,  and  when  dry  possess  astringent  vir- 
tues. 

MfTt^fimn  caruncle*.  See  GlatuhiUmtfr- 
t^ormes. 

Afyrtijbtfn  gkauU.  See  QlanAtke  n^ffH' 
ysriHss. 

MfrtktCcnmMU    SeeMj/rtiUj, 

Myrtlct  Dutch.    See  J^rtut  brahantica. 


Mtmo  cBtiuBss.  (Prom  /uuerop,  the 
clitoris,  and  x*^^^*  *  ^PO  The  nymphae  of 
the  flemale  pudenda. 

Mtstoji.    The  clitoris. 

MraTUM.  (From /uv^of,  a  myrtle.)  A 
little  prominence  in  the  pudenda  of  women, 
resemDlinp;  a  myrtle-berry.  It  also  means 
the  clitoris. 

M YH  ruS.  (From  /Mpd,  myrrh,  because 
of  its  smell,  or  trom  myrrha^  a  virgin  who  was 
fiibled  to  have  been  turned  into  this  tree.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Icotahdria,  Or- 
der, lioiwgytutt.  3.  The  pharmacopceiat 
name  of  the  J^fyrrhine,  The  myrtle.  Myr 
tut  commumt  of  Linnxus.  The  berries  of  ' 
this  plant  are  recommended  in  alvine 
and  uterine  fluxes,  and  other  disorders 
fh>m  relaxation  and.  debility.  They  have 
a  roughish,  and  not  unpleasant  taste,  and 
appear  to  be  moderately  astringent  and 
corrobcfrant,  partaking  also  of  aromatic 
qualities. 

Mtbtvs  BXABAHTicA.  J^fyvtu*  AngUccL 
MyrUjkj^  belgica.  Gale.  pageL  RkuM 
tSfhettris,  Acartn,  EUaguut,  Eleagnu$ 
cordo,  ChoHutUagmu  dadmmo,  llie 
leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  this  plants 
Jfyrica-gale  of  Linncus,  sweet  willow,  or 
Dutch  myrtle,  have  a  strong  fragrant 
smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  They  are  said 
to  be  used  amongst  the  common  people  fbr 
destroying  moths  and  cutaneous  insect8,and 
the  infusion  is  fivta  internally  as  a  stoma* 
chic  and  vermifuge. 

Mtbtus  cartopb  tiaata.  The  Bystemth 
tic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
cassia  bark.    See  Catda  cary^phyOata. 

MtXtits  gommuvis.  Myrtus  communis 
italica.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon myrde.    See  ^fyrtut, 

Mtbtus  ftmbxta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  bears  the  Jamaica  pepper. 
Se  Pinunto. 

MYSTAX.^  The  hair  which  forms  the 
beard  in  man,  on  each  side  the  upper 
Up. 

Mttbcs.  An  epithet  for  a  sort  of  sink- 
ing pulse,whenthe  second  stroke  is  less  than 
the  first,  the  third  than  the  second,  fltc 
Of  this  there  are  two  kinds :  the  first 
in  when  the  pulse  so  sinks  as  not  to  rise 
again  $  the  other,  when  it  returns  again, 
and  rises  in  some  degree.  Both  are  es- 
teemed bad  presages. 

Mtxosabgoma.  (From  ftvfk,  mucus, 
and  #«{^,  flesh.)  Jfue^corm'tM.  A  tumour 
which  18  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 

liTXTSB.  (From  fwf-e,  the  mucus  of 
the  nose.)    The  nose  or  nostril 
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Jf  ^  Iir  prescriptions  this  letter  is  a  con- 
trection  tor  numerOf  in  number. 

Nacta.  An  abscess  of  the  female 
breast 

Naoucem.  a  uterine  coagulum»  or 
mole. 

NsTi  MATSRKi.  Mocuix  tnatficea*  SH^- 
nuUa.  MetrodUdet,  Mother's  marks. 
Marks  on  tlie  hkm  of  children,  which  are 
bom  with  them,  and  which  are  produced 
by  the  longing  of  the  mother  for  partkulat 
things,  or  her  aversion  to  them ;  hence  they 
resemble  either  mulberries,  strawberries, 
grapes,  pines,  bacon,  &c 
Nai  cokoha.  a  name  of  the  cowage. 
Nail.  Ungidt.  A  homy  lamina,  situ- 
ated on  the  extremity  of  the  fingers*  and 
toes. 

Nakib.  According  to  Schenkius  this 
means  wander'mg  pains  of  the  limbs. 

NAPELLUS.  (A  diminutive  of,  naput, 
a  kind  of  turnip ;  so  called  because  it  has 
a  bulbous  root  like  that  of  the  napus.) 
See  Aeonitum. 

Naph«  flores.  Orange  flowers  are 
sometimes  so  called.    See  Auramhan,     . 

NAPHTHA.  Nct^.  A  very  fluid  spe* 
ctes  of  petroleum,  of  a  ligliter  colour  than 
petroleum,  more  or  less  transparent,  per- 
fectly thin  and  liquid,  light,  so  as  to 
float  on  water,  odoriferous,  volatile,  and 
inflammable.  It  b  found  separatni  by 
nature  tVom  petroleutn  and  bitumen,  but 
its  separation  is  more  readily  effected  by 
art.  This  fluid  has  been  used  for  an  ex* 
temal'application  for  removing  old  pains, 
nervous  disorders,  such  as  craoips,  con- 
tractions of  the  limbd,  paralytic  affec- 
tions, &c. 

Napifgi^a.    Bare  cole. 
Napium.    Ttie  name  of  the  nipple  wort. 
A  species  of   lapsana.    It   is  one  of  the 
bitter  lactescent  plants,  similarin  Virtues  to 
endive.    See  Lapaana. 

Napus.      (From   nopu»t  Rabb.)    JSTapva 
ayhettrit,    Btmiat.    Wild  navew,  or  rape. 
The  Braasica  naptu  of  Linnxus*    The  seeds 
yield  upon  expression  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  called  rape  oU,  which  is  sometimes  or« 
dered  in  stimulating  liniments. 
Napus  dulcis.    See  Roput, 
Napus  stlvbstris.    See  Rapuar 
NARCISSUS.    The  daffodil.    A  gtfim 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.    Class^ 
Bexantbia,    Order,  Monogynia, 

Nabcosis.      (From   yae^xoai,  to  stupefy.) 
Stupefkction,  stupor,  numbneser. 

NAHCOTICS.    ilTarcoHca,  sc.     MetH- 
coffunio.    From  v«^ico»,  to  stupefy.)   Those 


medicines  which  have  the  power  of  procu- 
ring sleep.    See  Anodynea.    ^ 

JVard,  CMc.    See  J^Tardua  CelUca, 
Mtrdf  Indian,    See  ^ardua  BuHetu 
Nabdostachts.       (From   w^/oc^  spike- 
nard, and  rat^vr,  ssge.)    A  species  of  wild 
sagfe  resemblmg  spikenard  in  its  leaves  and 
smelli     - 

Nabdus.  '  (From  nard^  Sir.)  Spike- 
nard. 

Nabdus  csLncA.  Stica  CelHc  Dio**^ 
earidia,  Celtic  nard.  Valeriana  Ceftica  of  - 
linxfxus.  The  root  of  this  plant,  a  native 
of  the.  Alps,  has  Been  recommended  as 
a  stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic.  At 
present  it  is  only  used  in  tiiis  country  in  the 
theriaca  and  mithridate,  tbouj^b  Its  sensible 
qualities  promise  some  considerable  medi- 
cinal powers.  It  has  a  moderately  strong 
smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  sub-acrid 
taste. 

Nabdus  Iitdica.  Spica  nardi.  Sfnca, 
Indica.  Indian  nard  or  spikenard.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Andropogwi  nardu*  of 
Linnzus,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  mitiiridate 
and  theriaca;  it  is  moderately  warm  and 
pungent,  accompanied  wiih  a  flavour  not 
disf^g^eable.  It  is  said  to  be  used  by  the 
Orientals  as  a  SfMce. 

Nabdus  itAUCA.  The  lavendula  lati- 
folia. 

Nabdus  xostaba.  An  old  oaotie  of  the 
asarabacca. 

Nabdus  BtrsncA* '  An  old  name  of  the 
asarabi^cca.    See  Aaantnu 

NARBS.    (PI. of  nana.)  Myeterea.  The 
nostrils.    The  cavity  of  the  nostrils  is  of  -a 
pyramidal  figure,  and  is  situated  under  the    . 
anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  in  the  middle 
<»f  the  face.    It  is  composed^  of  fourteen 
bones,  viz.  the  fix>ntal,  two  maxillary,  two 
nasal,  two  lachrymal,  two  inferior  spon^, 
the  sphaenoid,  the  vomer,    the    ethm<na, 
and  two  palatine  bones,  which  form  seve- 
ral  eminences  and   cavities,     llie   emi^ 
nences  are  the  septum  narium,  the  caver- 
nous substance  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  called 
the   superior    conchaB»    and    the    inferior 
spon|[y  bones.    The  cavities  are  three  pair 
of  pituitary  sinuses,  namely,  the  frontal^ 
sphmoid  and  maxillary ;  the  anterior  and 
posterior  foramina  of  the  nostrils ;  the  duc- 
tus nasalis,  the  sphKno-paUt'me  foramina, 
and  anterior  pslatme  foramina.    All  these 
parts  are  covered  with  |>eriosteum,  and  a 
pituitary  membrane   which   secretes  the 
mucus  of  the   nostrils.     The   arteries  of 
this  cavity  are  branches  of  tlie  internal 
manllary.     The  veins  empty  themselves 
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into  tlie  lAternd  jufolin.  The  nefres  are 
branches  of  the  olfactory,  opthalmio,  and 
superior  maadllarj.  The  use  of  the  nostrils 
is  for  smelling,  respiration,  and  speech. 

Nabifusobia.  (From  narea,  the  nostrils, 
and  ftiruhj  to  pour.)  Medicines  dropped 
into  the  nostriU. 

Nasi  8  cowrbssob.  See  Compre»99r  na» 
rU. 

Nabta.  (Nfi^at,  ex  nardi  odore^  from  its 
traell.)    A  plant  used  in  ointments. 

NABTHseiA.  (Prom  AbrfAedt,  the  island 
where  it  flourished.)  Mirthex,  A  kind  of 
fennel. 

Nasalta.  '  (^trora  muu9,  the  nose.) 
Errfaines. 

NajALis  LABIS  svfiBioBi.  Stt  trHcu- 
iarU  ori%,    - 

Nasabittk.  (From  na«ti#,  the  nose.)  The 
mucus  of  the  nose. 

Nascals.  (From  luiniv,  the  nose.)  A 
wood  or  cotton  pessary  for  the  nose. 

Nascaptbuit..   See  ^arcapthon. 

Nasi,  bipbbssob.  See  Ikpresnr  labii 
mperUrii  aUque  neuL 

NASI  OSSA.  inoiui,  the  nose.)  The 
two  small  bones  of  the  nose  that  are  ao 
termed  ftom  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  In 
.figure  they  are  quadrangular  and  oblong. 

NASTURTIUM.  (  QtioJ  ruuum  tor^nt, 
because  the  seed,  when  bruising,  irritates 
the  nose.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
lA  the  linnxan  system.  Class  Tetra^b/na- 
nda.    Order  Siliquma. 

Nastubtxiix  AauATieiTX.  Lover  odara- 
furn.  ^XJrattiHe  $him  Crem».  Cafda- 
winu.  Water-cress.  This  indigenous  plant 
^fimbriiim  tuuiurtium  of  linnxus ;  HUquU 
declhu^f  foHU  pmnaiA»if9UolU  tubeordioUt 
grows  plentifully  in  brooks  and  stagnant 
waters.  The  l^res  haVe  a  moderate  puA- 
goit  taste,  emit  a  quick  penetrating  smell, 
like  that  of  mustard  seed«  but  much  weaker. 
Water<cres8es  obtain  a  place  in  the  materia 
medica,  for  their  antiscoibutic  qualities, 
which  hare  been  long  very  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  physicians.  The  most 
pleasant  way  of  administering  them  is  in 
form  of  a  salad. 

NASTiraTnrx  hoktbbsb.  IMttander.  This 
plant  is  the  Lepidium  aativufti  of  Linnxus  ; 
jMduf  tetradynamii* ,'  fbUU  oblan^rUs,  mdti' 
j^du  i  it  possessesmrarm,  nervine,  and  stimu- 
lating qualities,  and  is  nven  as  an  antis- 
corbutic, antisceptic,  and  stomachic,  espe- 
cially by  the  tower  order. 

NASTURTIUM  INDICUM.  ^crM- 
*^  Fio9  taengrdneuM  numardi.  Muturtium 
Peiyf9iammu  Cardaminum  mimu.  Greater 
Indian  cress  or  nasturtium.  Trap^eobim 
najus  of  Lianaeus.  This  plant  is  a  nature 
of  Peru ;  St  was  first  brought  to  Fi^mce  in 
1684^  and  there  called  La  grande  capudne, 
'  In  its  recent  state  this  plant,  and  more  es- 
pecially its  flowers,  have  a  smeli  and  taste 
resembling  those  of  water-cress ;  and  the 


leafCf ,  on  being  bruised  in  a  mortar,  emit 
a  pungent  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of 
horse-radish.  By  distillation  wiUi  water^ 
they  impresjiate  the  fluid  in  a  considerable 
degree  with  the  smell  and  'flavour  of  the 
plant.  Hence  the  antiscorbutic  character 
of  the  nasturtium  seems  to  be  well  founded, 
at  least  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judg^  firom 
its  sensible  qualities :  therefore  in  all  those 
cases,  where  the  warm  and  antiscorbutic 
vegetables  are  recommended,  this  plant 
noav  be  occasionally  adopted  as  a  pleasant 
and  effectual  variety.  Patients,  to  whom 
the  natiseous  taste  of  scurvy-grass  is  into- 
lerable, may  find  a  grateful  substitute  in 
the  nasttirtium.  The  flowers  are  frcquent* 
ly  used  in  salads,  and  the  capsules  ^t^  by 
many  highlv  esteemed  as  a  pickle.  The 
flowers,  in  the  warm  summer  months,  about 
the  time  of  sunset,  have  been  observed  to 
emit  sparks  like  those  of  the  dlectrical 
kind. 

Nata.  ^atta,  A  species  of  wen  with 
slender  pendent  neck.  Linnxus  speaks  of 
it  as  rooted  in  a  muscle. 

NATBS.  (From  nato,  to  flow :  because 
the  excrements  are  discharged  from  them.) 
1.  The  buttocks,  or  the  fl^fav  pnU  upon 
which  we  sit.  2.  Two  of  the  eminences 
of  the  tubercule  quadragemina  of  the  brain 
are  so  named,  from  their  resemblance. 

Natbs  cxbibbi*  See  Tubercula  quadra- 
gCfnirttL 

NATRSN.  (So  called  from  Muron^  a 
lake  in  Judea,  where  it  was  produced.) 
JVa^rtim.  1.  The  name  formerly  giv^  by 
the  college  of  physicians  to  the  aUudi  now 
called  soda. 

2.  A  native  salt,  which  is  fbund  chrys- 
tallized  in  Egypt,  in  the  lake  called  Na- 
tron, and  in  other  hot  countries,  in  stfidi 
turroundinr  lakes  of  salt  water.  It  is  an 
impure  carbonate  of  soda. 

3.  The  name  of  an  impure  carbonate  of 
soda,  obtained  by  burning  SalaiM  kali  of 
linnxus.  Not  only  this,  but  various 
other  plants,  on  being  burned,  are  fbund 
to  afiFbrd  this  alkali,  and  some  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  this :  these  are 

The  SaUola  taHva,  Lin.  SaUola  wnda^ 
Lofling.  Kali  hitpaidcum  tupimtm  annuum 
tedi-fiUit  brevibut.  Kali  (tAHcante.  Thia 
grows  abundantly  on  that  part  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  coast  which  is  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  Thb  plant  is  deservedly 
first  enumeratad  by  Professor  Murray,  as 
it  supplies  all  the  best  soda  consumed  in 
Europe,  which  by  us  is  called  Spanish  or 
Alicant  soda,  and  by  the  Spanish  merchants 
Barilla  de  Alicante.    See  Barilla. 

SaUola  sodat  Lin.  KaH  nutfu9  c^chleaf 
temine.  Le  eaScor,  This  species,  which 
^ws  on  the  French  Mediterranean  coast, 
IS  much  used  in  Lan&^edoc  for  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  this  salt,  which  is  oiually  expwt- 
ed  to  Sicily  and  Italy. 
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SaU^la  traguty  tin.  gflbrds  an  ordinary 
kind  of  soda,  witli  which  the  French  fre- 
quently mix  thut  made  in  Languedoc.  This 
adulteraticu  is  also  practised  by  the  Sici- 
lians,  who  distinguish  the  plant  by  the  term 
salvagg^a. 

Scuicomia  herbacca^  Lin<  is  common  in 
salt  marshes,  and  on  tlie  sea-shore,  all  over 
Europe.  Linnzus  prefers  the  soda  obtained 
from  this  plant  to  that  of  all  tlie  others  ; 
but  though  the  quantity  of  alkali  which  it 
yields  is  very  considerable,  as  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  united  with  muriatic  acid,  it  is 
mixed  iirith  much  common  salt. 
'  Saliconda  araln'ca,  Lin*  Mtsembiyanthe' 
mum  nodifiorum,  Lin.  Plantago  tquarrosa^ 
Lin.  Ail  these,  according  to  Alpinus,  af- 
ford this  alkali.  It  has  also  been  procured 
from  several  of  the  fuci,  esphcially  jp. 
veiiculoiut,  and  distinguished  here  by  the 
name  kelp.  Various  other  marine  plants 
might  also  be  noticed  as  yielding  an  impure 
soda  by  combustion  ;  but  the  principal  are 
confined  to  the  genus  salsola,  and  t^t  of 
saUcomia.  The  salsola  kali,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Rauwolf,  is  the  species  from 
which  the  salt  is  usually  obtained  in  east- 
em  countries^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  different 
kinds  of  soda,  which  are  brought  to  Euro- 
pean markets,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
analysed  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with 
tolerable  certainty  the  respective  value  of 
each  ;  and  indeed,  white  the,  practice  of 
adulterating  this  salt  continues,  any  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  are  likely  to,  prove 
fruitless.  The  best  information  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  had  from  Jessica,  Masco- 
relle.  Cadet,  Borlare»  and  Seetini.  In  those 
places  where  the  preparation  of  foda  forms 
a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  as  on. 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  seeds  of 
the  salsola  al-e  reguUu>ly  sown  in  a  proper 
situation  near  the  sea,  which  usually  shoot 
above  gp^ound  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
About  the  time  the  seeds  become  ripe,  the 
plants  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  ex- 
posed in  a  suitable  place  to  dry^  wh^re 
their  seeds  are  collected ;  tliis  being  done, 
the  plants  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
burned  in  an  oven  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, where  the  ashes  are  then,  wh'de  hot, 
continually  stirred  witli  long  poles.  The 
flaUne  matter,  on  becoming  cold,  forms  a 
hard  solid  mass,  which  is  aAerwards  bro- 
ken in  pieces  of  a  convenient  size  for  ex- 
portation. 

According  to  cfayraical  analysis,  the  im- 
pure sodas  of  commerce  renenlly  contain 
a  portion  of  vegetable  alkali,  and  neutral 
■atts,  at  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  not  unfrequently  some  portion 
of  iron  is  contained  in  the  mass  (  they  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  more  or  less 
a  compound,  and  their  goodnets  to  be  es^i- 
mated  accordingly.  The  Spanish  soda,  of 


the  best  soH,  it  in  dask  touted  maste^^  of 
a  bluish  tinge,  very  ponderous,  sonorous, 
dry  to  tlie  touch,  and  externally  abounding 
with  small  cavities,  without  any  offensive 
smell,  and  very  salt  to  the  taste :  if  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  undeigoes  a  degree  of 
spontaneous  calcination.  The  best  French 
soda  is  also  dry,  sonorous,  biittle,  and  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  approaching  to  bkck. 
The  soda  which  is  mixed  with  small  stones, 
Which  gives  out  a  fetid  smell  on  solution, 
and  is  white,  soft,  and  deliquescent,  is  of 
the  worst  kind.  The  method  of  purifying 
tlie  impure  carbonates  of  soda  of  com- 
merce is  directed  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, under  the  article  of  Sods  subcarbo- 
nas,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
under  that  of  Sal  alkalinus  fixus  fossilts  pu- 
nficatus.  The  pure  crystals,  thus  formed 
of  Alicant  barilla,  are  colourless,  transpa- 
rent, lamellated,  of  a  rhomboidal  figure ; 
and  one  hundred  parts  are  found  to  con- 
tain twenty  of  alkaii,  sixteen  of  aerial  acid, 
and  sixty-tour  of  watery  but  upon  keeping 
the  crystals  for  a  length  of  time,  if  the  air 
be  not  excluded,  the  ,water  evaporates, 
and  they  assume  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der. According  to  Inslin,  one  ounce  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  62^  of  Fahr.  dis- 
solves five  drachms  and  fifteen  grains  of  the 
crystals. 

Natroit  MUBTATtTK.    See  MuriM  9od£, 
Natron  pRSPARATirM.    See  Subcarbonat 

Katrott TARTAaiSATiJX.  ^^Tartomot^ 

NATRoai  vitriol ATcx.  See  Sulpha* 
toda. 

Natul«.  (Dim.  otnaUs,  the  buttocks  ; 
so  called  from  their  resemblance.)  Two 
prominences  of  the  brain.  See  Tubercuia 
quadrigendncu 

NATURAL  ACTIONS.  Those  actiotia 
by  which  the  body  is  pre^rved ;  as  hunger^ 
.thirst,  &c.    Sei^  Function. 

Natdraua.  (From  iMift^<?,  nature.)  The 
parts  of  generation. 

NAUSEA.  (N«/«*:  from  fju/c,  a  ship; 
because  it  is  a  sensation  similar  to  that 
which  people  experience  upon  sailing  in  a 
ship.)  ^aunom.  J^atttia.  An  inclination 
to  vomit  without  effecting  it ;  also  a  disgust 
of  food,  approaching  to  vomiting.  It  is  an 
attendant  on  'Cardiiugia,  and  a  variety  of 
other  disorders,  pr^;nancy,  &c  occa- 
sioning an  aversion  fSr  food,  an  increase 
of  saliva,  disgusted  ideas  at  the  tight  of 
variout  objects,  loss  of  appetite,  dduUty^ 
Sec. 

Nausiosis.  See  JSTmuea, 

NAirriAi   SeeJVlittsea. 

Nauticits.  (JVatm'rii«,asailor;socali^ 
from  the  use  which  sailors  make  of  it»  in 
climbing  ropes.)  A  moscle  of  the  leg*  ex- 
erted in  climbing  op. 

J^ave»f  gankn.  Set  BapU9, 
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cakulut  in  the  kidney,  or  ureter,  by  the 
symptoms  of  fever  accomptnymg',  or  im- 
mediately following  the  attack  of  pain,  and 
these  continuing  without  any  remarkable 
intermission  ;  whereas,  in  a  calculus  of  the 
kidney,  or  ureter,  they  do  not  occur  until  a 
considerat^le  time  aiter  violent  pain  has 
been  felt  In  the  latter  case,  too,  a  numb- 
ness of  the  thigh,  and  a  retraction  of  the 
testicle  on  the  a^cted  side,  usually  takes 
place. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  t6  n|phritis 
are,  external  contusions,  strains  of  th6  back, 
acrids  conveyed  to  the  kidneys^  fc  ^hc 
coarse  ot  the  circulation,  violent  and  severe 
exercise,  either  in  riding  or  walking,  cal- 
culous concretions  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
or  ureters,  and  exposures  to  cold.  In  some 
habits,  there  is  an  evident  predisposition 
to  this  complaint,  particularly  the  gouty, 
and  in  these  there  are  often  translations  of 
the  matter  to  the  kidneys,  which  very  much 
imitate  nephritis. 

An  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  attended 
witli  a  sharp  pain  on  the  aOected  side,  ex- 
toiding  along  the  course  of  the  ureter; 
and  there  is  a  fremient  desire  to  make  wa- 
ter, with  much  dimculty  m  makijig  it ;  the 
body  is  costive,  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  the 
patient  feels  great  uneasiness  when  he  en- 
deavours to  walk,  or  sit  upright ;  jie  lies 
with  most  ease  on  the  affected  side,  and  is 
generally  troubled  with  nausea  and  frequent 
vomitmg. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  bej^ond 
the  seventh  or  eigh^  day,  and  the  patient 
feels  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  part,  has  fre- 
qqent  returns  of  chilliness  and  shiverings, 
Uiere  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  nuitter  is 
forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  a  suppuxa^ 
tion  will  ensue. 

Dissections,  of  nephritis  shew  the  usual 
effects  of  inflammation  on  the  kidney ;  and 
they  likewise  often  discover  the  formatioii 
of  abscesses,  which  have  destroyed  its 
whole  substance.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
kidney  has  been  found  in  a  scirrhous  state. 

Nephkolttica  ischurta.  (From  f^^t, 
a  kidn^,  and  xidoc,  a  stone.)  Appbed 
to  an  tschury,  from  a  stone  in  the  kid- 
neys. 

KEPHnoMETRJB.  Tlie  psox  muscles. 

NEPHROPUtHORicus.  (From  rttt^oc,  a 
kidney,  and  xfjiBctj^rt,  a  plethora.)  Ap- 
]^d  to  a  suppression  of  urine  from  a  ple- 
tnora.  »- 

Nefhropulegmaticus.  (From  ft^ot,  a 
kidney,  and  ^hjryf*a^  phlegm.)  Applied  to  a 
suppression  of  urine  from  pituitous  or  mu- 
cous matter  in  the  kidneys. 

Kx»HRopu0icus.  (From  vft^^oc,  a  kidney, 
and  9r\iiy4f,  a  stroke.)  A  suppression  of 
urine  firom  a  paralysis  of  the  kidney  is  called 
ischuria  nephroplegica. 

Nephropticits.  .  (From  riMf,  a  kid- 
ney, and  €99m^  pus.)      Applied  to  a  sup- 


pression of  urine  from  purulent  matter  in 
the  kidneys. 

NEPHROS.  (From  vm,  to  flow,  and  ^», 
to  bear  ;  as  conveying  the  urinary  fluid.) 
A  kidney. 

NzpBRosPASTicus.  (From  yc^oc,  a  kidney, 
and  rroLepf  to  contract.)  Applied  to  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  fh>m  a  spasm  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

^VsraaOTHRTMBOTDES.         (FrOiY.     H<^e«,    R 

kidney,  and  650/ccCoc,  a  grumous  concretion, 
and  utoif  a  likeness.)  Applied  to  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  front  grumous  blood  in  the 
kidneys. 

NEPHROTOMY,  ^^ephrotonda ,-  ^rom 
ri^ef,  a  kidney,  and  T«/ixira»,  to  cut.)  The 
operation  of  extracting  a  ^tone  from  the 
kidney.  A  proceeding  which,  perhaps,  has 
never  been  actually  put  in  practice.  The 
cutting  into  the  kidney,  the  deep  situation 
of  this  viscus,  and  th^  want  of  symptoms  by 
>phich  the  lodgment  of  a  stone  in  it  can  be 
certainly  discovered,  will  always  be  strong 
objections  to  the  practice. 

NERIUM.  (From  wjgof,  humid ;  so 
called  because  it  grows  in  moist  places.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  JLin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Pentandtia,  Order, 
Mtmogynia. 

Nerium  AHTiDTSEKTEBnTM,  The  sys- 
^matic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords  uie 
Cadoga  pala  bark*     See  Cvmtd  cortex, 

KsROLi  o^Eux.  Essential  oil  of  orange 
flowers.     See  Aurantium. 

NxRVALTA  oSBA.  (Froiti  nemu,  a  nerve.) 
The  bones  through  which  the  nervps 
pass. 

NER'S'^.  Mrvu:  Formerly  it  meant 
a  sinew.  This  accounts  for  the  opposite 
meanings  of  the  word  nerwut  /  which  some- 
times means  strong,  sinewy ;  snd  some- 
times weak,  and  irritable.  Nerves  are 
long,  white,  medullary  cords,  that  serve 
for  sensation.  They  orig^te  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow ;  hence  they  are 
distinguished  into  cerebral  and  spinal' 
nerves,  and  distributed  upon  the  organs  of 
sense,  the  viscera,  vessels,  muscles,  and 
eveiy  paK  that  is^  endowed  with  sensibility. 
The  cerebnd  nerves  are  the  t>lfactory,  <»- 
tic,  motores  oculonim,  pathetici,  or  troch- 
leatores,  trigimini,  or  divisi,  ^ducent,  au- 
ditor}', or.acoustic,  par  vagum  and  linffual. 
Heistcr  has  drawn  up  the  uses  of  these 
nerves  in  the  two  following  verses : 

Olfadent,  cernentf  ocuJji$que  movent  pa-\ 
ttetuqite, 

Guiians,  abducent,  audientque,  vagantque, 
loquefiaque.  ^  ^ 

The  soinal  nerves  are  thirty  pair,  and  are 
divided  into  eight  pair  of  cervical,  twelvjS 
pair  of  dorsal,  nve  pair  of  lumbar,  and  five 
of  sacral  nerves.  In  the  course  of  the 
nerves  there  are  a  number  of  knots :  these 
It  caXLtd  f^anf^Uwu  s  they  are  commonly 
ofan  oblong  shape,  and  of  a  gtayish  colour. 
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•omewh&t  inelkinf  to  red,  wbich  it,  per- 
liaps,  owing  to  their  being  extremely  Tts- 
cular.  Some  writers  have  considered  these 
little  gsngliont  as  so  many  little  brains. 
Lancisi  fimcied  he  had  distovered  muscular 
fibres  in  them*  but  they  certainly  are  not 
of  an  irritable  nature.    A  bte  writer  (Dr. 
Johnson)  Imagines  they  are  intended  to 
deprive  ua  of  the  power  of  the  will  orer 
certain  parts,  as  toe  heart,  for  instance ; 
1^  if  this  hypothesis  were  well  founded, 
thej  should  be  met  with  only  in  nerves  lead- 
ing to  Toluntmy  muscles;  whereas  it  k 
certain  that  the  voluntary  muscles  receive 
nerves  through  gangUons.     Or.  Munro, 
DMd  observing  the  accuratemtermixtuie  of 
the  minute  nerves  which  compose  them, 
considers  them  as  ntm  sources  of  nervous 
energy.    The  nerves,  like  the  blood-ves- 
sels, in  theircourse  through  the  body,  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  each  of  these 
communications  constitute  what  is  called  a 
ple^nuf  from  whence  branches  are  again 
<letached  to  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  use  jDf  the  nerves  is  to  convey  the  prin- 
ciples of  motion  and  sensibility  to  the  brain, 
mm  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  from  the 
brain  to  ever^  part  of  the  system.    The 
maimer  in  which  this  operation  is  eflected 
k  not  yet  determined.    The  inqoir3r  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  hypothesis  in  all 
ms,  and  has  produced  some  ingenious 
ideas,  and  manv  erroneous  positions,  but 
without  having  hitherto  afforded  much  sa- 
tififtctory  information.  Some  physiologists 
nAre  considered  a  trunk  of  nerves  as  a  aolid 
tod,  capable  of  being  divided  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  filiSaents,  hy  means  of 
which  the  impressions  of  feeling  are  con- 
veyed to  the  common  seosorium.    Others 
have  supposed  each  fibril  to  be  a  canal, 
carrybg  a  voktile  fluid,  which  they  term 
the  wrvomjkdd.    Those  who  contend  for 
their  being  solid  bodies  are  of  opinion  that 
ieeling  is  occasioned  by  vibration  i  so  that, 
Ibr  instance,  according  to  thb  hypothesis, 
1^  pricking  the  finger,  a^bratioo  would 
he  occasioned  in  3ie   nerve   distributed 
through  its  substance;  and  the  effects  of 
this  vibration,  when  extended  to  the  aen- 
sorium,  would  be  an  excital  of  pam;  but 
the  inelasticity,  the  sofbiess,  the  connec- 
tion, and  the  situation  of  the  nerves,  are 
so  many  prooft  that  vibration  has  no  share 
m  the  cause  of  feeling. 

Ji  TaNe  of  ih$  Serves. 
Cbubbkal  Nbrvm. 
1.  Thtfintpair,  called  olfiictwy. 
%  The  9e€ondpair,  or  opHc  nerves. 

3.  The  tMrdpairt  or  oeuhntm  motoric 

4.  The  fourth  pair,  wpatheHeL 

5.  The  Jif^  pair,  or  trigemim,  wUch 
gives  off 

a.  The   oththabmCf    or    wUioL    nerve, 
which  sends 
1.  A  dn^ncA  to  oaite  with  QDC  from  the 


sixth  pair,  and  form  the  great  inter- 
costal nerve. 

2.  The /ronlo/ ncnw. 

3.  The  iackrymaL 
4  The  natoL 

b.  The  euperim  maxillanf,  which  difidst 

into 

1.  The  tphdtno  pdlatinenaft, 

2.  The  posterior  aheolar: 

3.  The  itUra  orHtaL 

c.  The  inferior  maxiBary  nerve,  firon 

whicn  arise 

1.  The  internal  Ungual 

2.  The  inferior  maxillanf,  properly  so 
called 

6.  The  nxihpair,  or  abduceniee,  which 

send  off  

1.  A  branch  to  unite  with  one  fitmi 

the  fifth,'and  form  the  great  inter- 

oostaL 

r^Theoevenihpair,  or  auditory  nervee, 

these  arise  by  two  separate  beginnings, 

viz. 

The  portio  dura,  a  nerve  going  to  tfie 

face. 
The  porHo  moUie,  which  is  distributed 

on  the  ear. 
The  portio  dura,  ot  facial  nerve,  gives 
off  the  chorda  ^mpani,    and  then 
proceeds  to  the  race.  ^ 

8.  The  eighth  pair,  or  par  uu^M,  mat 
firom  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  join  with 
the  accessory  of  Willis.  The  par  vagiun 
gives  off 

1.  The  right  and  left  recurrent  nerve, 

2.  Several  branches  in  the  chest,  to 
form  the  cardiac  plexus, 

3.  Several  branches  to  form  the  pifd^ 
monic  plexus. 

4.  Several  branches  to  form  the  «rs9- 
phageal  plexus. 

5.  It  then  forms  in  the  abdomen  tho 
stomachic  plexus. 

6.  The  hepatic  pfexiU. 

7.  The  spienie  plexus. 

8.  The  renaljlexus,  receiving  several 
branches  from  the  great  inter^costal, 
which  assists  in  thSr  formation. 

9.  The  ninth  pair,  or  Ungual  nerves,  which 
go  from  the  medullar  oblongata  to  the 
tongue. 

SnvAL  NsRVis, 

Those  nerves  are  called  spinal,  wbkh 
pass  out  through  the  lateral  or  interverti* 
bral  foramina  of  the  spine. 

They  are  divided  into  cervical,  dorsal^ 
lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves. 

Ckrvical  Nx&ves. 

The  cervical  nerves  are  eight  pairs. 

The  j8K/  are  called  the  oicipitalf  they 
arise  from  the  beginning  ot'thc  spinal  mar- 
row, pass  out  between  the  margin  of  the 
occipital  foramen  and  atlas,  form  a  ganglion 
on  its  transverse  process,  and  are  distributed 
about  ^e  occiput  arid  neck. 

The  second  pair  of  tcnical Dtnres  tend  a 
SY 
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branch  to  the  accessory  nenre  of  WiUit, 
and  proceed  to  the  parotid  gland  and  ex- 
ternal ear. 

The  third  cervical  pair  supply  the  inte- 
guments of  the  scapula,  cucullaris,  and 
triangularis  muscles,  and  send  a  branch  to 
fbrm  with  others  the  diaphragmatic  nerve. 

The  fourtfh  fftlh  nxth,   teventh,    and 
eighth  pair  all  converge  to  form  the  brackud 
plextut  from  which  arise  the  six  following 
Nbrtxs  of  TBS  vrrsK  Exthxxitibs. 

\.  The  axillary  nerve,  which  sometimes 
arises  from  the  radial  nerve.-  It  runs  back- 
wards  and  outwards  around  the  neck  of  the 
humerus,  and  ramifies  in  the  muscles  of  the 
tfcapula.      • 

2.  The  external cvUineal,which  perforates 
the  eoraco-brachialis  muscle,  to  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  where  it  accompanies  the  me- 
dtan  vein  as  far  aii  the  thumb,  and  is  lost 
in  its  integuments.  ^ 

o.  The  internal  cutaneal,  which  descends 
on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  where  it  bifurcates. 
From  the  bend  of  the  arm  the  anterior 
branch  accompanies  the  basilic  vein,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the 
band ;  the  posterior  branch  runs  down  the 
internal  part  of  the  fore-arm,  to  vanish  in 
the  skin  of  the  little  finger. 

4.  The  mcdiwi  nerve,  which  accompa- 
nies the  brachial  artery  to  the  cubit,  then 
passes  between  the  brachialis  intemus,  pi*o- 
nator  rotundus,  and  the  perforatus  and 
perfbnms,  nnder  the  ligament  of  the  wrist 
to  the  palm  of  the  hami,  where  it  sends  off 
branches  in  every  direction  to  the  muscles 
of  the  hand,  and  then  supplies  the  digital 
nerves,  which  go  to  the  extremities  of  the 
i^umb,  fore  and  middle  fingers. 

5.  The  ulnar  nerve,  which  descends  be- 
tween the  brachial  artery  and  basilic  vein, 
between  the  internal  condyle  of  the  hu- 
ftkcTus  and  the  olecranon,  and  divides  in 
Ihe  fore-arm  into  an  internal  and  external 
branch.  The  former  passes  over  the  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist  and  sesamoid  bone,  to 
the  hand,  where  it  divides  into  three 
branches,  two  of  which  go  to  the  ring  and 
little  finger,  and  the  thirtl  forms  an  arch 
towards  the  thumb,  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  is  lost  in  the  contiguous  mus* 
eles.  The  latter  passes  over  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  back  of  the 
hand,  to  supply  also  the  two  last  fingers. 

6.  The  radial  nerve,  which  sometimes 
gives  off  the  axillary  nerve.  It  passes 
backwards,  about  the  os  humeri,  descends 
on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  between  the 
brachialis  externus  and  intemus  muscles  to 
the  cubit ;  then  proceeds  between  the  su- 
pinator loneaa  and  brevis,  to  the  superior 
extremity  or  the  radius,  giving  off  various 
brancnes  to  adjacent  muscles.  At  this 
place  it  divides  into  two  branches;  one  gfoes 
along  the  radius,  between  the  supinator 
longus  and  raJlalis  intemus  to  the  back  of 


the  hitfidi  ind  tefmini^ei  in  the  interosfe^ 
ous  muscles,  the  thumb  and  three  first 
fingera ;  the  ^her  passes  between  the  supi- 
nator  brevis  and  tead  of  the  radhis^  and  ii 
lost  in  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 
DoBAAi.  Nbsybs.: 
The  dbr»a/ nerves  are  twdve  pain  in  mun- 
ber.  <  The  fint  pair  gives  off  »  branch  ta 
the  brachial  plexus.  AU  the  dorsal  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back^ 
intercostab,  serrati,  pectoral,  abdominal 
muscles,  and  diaphragm.  The  five  inferior 
pain  ffo  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and 
are  called  ootlo/ 

LUVBAX  NXKTXS.    - 

The  five  pair  of  lumbar  nerves  ai«  be- 
stowed about  the  loms  and  mu«:les,  skia 
of  the  abdomen  and  kins,  scrotum,  ovaria, 
and  diaphragm.  The  second,  third,  and 
fitUi  pair  unite  and  ibrm  theo6riiraior  nene^ 
which  descends  over  the  psoas  muscle  mto 
the  pelvis,  and  passes  through  the  foramen 
thyroideiim  to  the  obturator  muscle,  tri- 
ceps, pectineus,  frc« 

The  third  and  fourth,  withsome  branches 
of  the  second  pair,  form  the  trural  nerves 
which  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  with 
the  femoral  artery^  sends* off  branches  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  descends  in  the  dl^ 
rection  of  the  sartorius  muaote  to  ^  uittfr- 
nal  condyle  of  the  femur,  fit>m  whence  it 
accompanies  the  saphena  vein  to  the  inter* 
nal  ankle,  to  be  kMtin  the  akin  of  the  great 
toe. 

The  fifth  pair  are  joined  to-Uie  first  pair 
of  the  sacral  nerves. 

SACmAX  ff XKTSS. 

There  an  flf«  pair  of  tocra^  nerres,  all 
of  which  arise  firom  the  caiida  egwuh  or  br- 
roination  of  the  meduUa  spinalis,  so  called 
from  the  nerves  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
horse.  The  four  fint  pair  jgive  off  branches 
to  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  are  aflerwarda 
united  to  the  last  lumbar,  to  form  a  largis 
plexut,  which  gives  off 

The  iechiatie  nerve,  the  laiigest  in  the 
body.  Tlie  bchiatic  nerve,  immediately  at 
its  origin,  sends  off  branches  to  the  bladder, 
rectum,  and  parts  of  generation ;  proceeds 
from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
ischiatic  notch,  between  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  and  great  trochanter,  to  the 
ham,  where  it  is  called  Xbe  popliteal  nerve. 
In  the  ham  it  divides  into  two  branches. . 

1.  The  peroneal^  which  descends  on  tbe 
fibula,  and  distributes  many  branches  to 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  back  of  the 
foot. 

2.  The  tUnal,  which  penetrates  the  ns- 
trocnemii  muscles  to  the  internal  ankle, 
passes  through  a  notch  in  the  os  calcis  to 
the  sole  of  tne  foot,  where  it  divides  into 
an  internal  and  external  plantar  nenreg 
which  supply  the  muscles  and  aponeurosis 
of  the  foot  and  the  toes. 
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'^hftkb^  0/  the  Jferoms  Syitem. 
The  neiTous  Byttem,  as  the  organ  of  sense 
fttid  motion,  is  connected  with  so  many 
fonctioos  of  the  animal  economy,  that  the. 
•tady  of  it  must  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, md  a  fiindaroentalpart  of  the  study 
ofthewhok  economy.  The  nenrous  sys- 
tem consists  of  the  medollarv  substance  of 
the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  spimdis;  and  of  the  same  substance 
continued  into  the  nerves,  by  which  it  is 
distributed  to  many  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Tbewholeofthissystemseemstobe 
properly  distinguished  into  these  four  parts. 

1.  Toe  medullary  sub.<itance  contained  in 
the  cranium  and  vertebral  cavity ;  the  whole 
of  which  9eeras  to  consist  of  distinct  fibres, 
but  without  the  smaller  fibres  being  sepa- 
rated firom  each  other  by  any  evident  cn^ 
▼eloping  membranes. 

2.  Connected  with  one  part  .or  ether  of 
this  substance  are,  the  nervetf  in  which  the 
•une  medullary  substance  is  oontinuc^; 
but  here  more  evidently  divided  mto  fibres, 
each  of  which  is  separated  irom  the  otheft 
by  an  enveloping  membrane,  derived  from 
tie  pia  mater. 

3*  Parts  of  the  extremities  of  certain 
nerves,,  in  which  the  itieduUary  substance 
M  divested  of  the  enveloping  membranes 
from  the  pia  mater,  and  so  fiuuted  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  external 
bodies,  and  perhaps  so  framed  as  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  action  of  certain  bodies  only.: 
these  are  named  the  9eniient.extremUie$  of 
the  nerves. 

4.  Certain  extremities  of  the  nerves,  so 
framed  as  to  be  capable  of  a  peculiar  con- 
tractility i  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
situation  and  attachments,  to  fa^,  by  their 
contraction,  capable  of  moving  most  of  the 
solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  hi}dy.  Thine 
are  named  the  wiovmff  extremUiet  of  the 
nerves :  they  are  commonly  named  mnimg, 
or  muscular  Jiht-e^. 

These  several  parts  of  the  nervous  sys* 
tem  are  every  where  the  same  continuous 
medullary  substance  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  vital  solid  of  animals,  so  constituted 
in  living  animals,  and  in  living  sytteitis 
Dnly,  as  to  admit  of  motions  being  readily 
propagated  from  any  one  part  to  every 
other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  so  long 
as  the  cootimiity  and  natural  living  state 
of  the  medullary  substance  remains.  In 
the  living  man,  there  is  an  immaterial 
thinking  substance,  or  mind^  constantly 
present,  and  every  phenomenon  of  think- 
ing it  to  be  considered  as  an  affection  or 
B^paXty  of  the  mind  alone.  But  this  imma- 
terial and  thinking  part  of  man  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  material  and  corporeal  pact 
of  him,  and  particularly  with  the  nervous 
system,  that  motions  excited  in  this  give 
occasion  to  thought,  and  thought,  how* 
•ver  occasioned,  gives  occasion  to  new 
motioBs  ia  the  nervous  ^stem.    This  mu« 


toal  communication,  or  influence,  is  as* 
9umed  with  confidence  as  a  tact :  but  the 
mode  of  it  we  do  not  understand^  nor  pre- 
tNid  to  explain;  and  therefore  are  not 
bound  to  obviate  the  difficulties  that  attend 
any  of  the  suppositions  which  have  been 
made  concerning  it.  The  phenomena  of 
the  nervous  system  occur  commonly  in  the 
following  order.  The  impulse  of  external 
bodies  acts  upon  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nejrves:  and  this  gives  occasion  to  per- 
QC|}tiott,  or  thought,  which,  as  first  arisinji^ 
in  the  mind,  is  termed  tetuation.  This 
sensation,  according  to  its  various  modi- 
fication, gives  occasion  to  voUtion^  or  the 
willing  of  certain  ends  to  be  obtained  by 
the  motion  of  certain  parts  of  the  body; 
and  this  volition  gives  occasion  to  the  con- 
traction of  muscular  fibres,  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  part  required  is  produced. 
As  tlie  impulse  of  bodies  on  the  sentient 
extremities  of  a  nerve  does  not  occasion 
any  sensation,  unless  the  nerve  between 
the  sentient  extremity  and  the  brain  be 
free;  and  as,  in  like  manner,  volition  does 
not  produce  any  contraction  of  muscles^ 
unless  the'  nerve-  between  the  brain  and 
muscle  be  also  firee.  It  is  conduded,  fix>m 
both  these  facts,  that  sensation  and  volition, 
so  fitf  as  they  are  connected  with  corporeal 
motions,  are  functions  of  the  brain  alone ; 
and  it  ia  presumed,  that  sensation  arises 
only  in  consequence  of  external  impulse 
producing  motion  in  the  sentient  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerves,  and  of  that  notion's  be- 
ing thence  prcMMgated  along  the  nerves  to 
the  brain ;  and,  m  like  manner,  that  the 
Vrill  operating  in  the  brain  only,  by  a  mo- 
tion begun  there,  and  propagated  along 
Ibe  nerves,  produces  the  contraction  of 
muscles.  From  what  is  now  said,  we  per# 
CMsive  more  distinct^  the  different  fiinc- 
tions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  distinguished  in,  l.The  sentt<< 
ent  extremiiies  seem  to  be  particularly 
fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  of  exter- 
nal bodies:  and,  according  to  thedifference 
of  these  impressions,  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  sentient  extremity  it^lf,  to  props* 
gate  along  the  nerves  motions  of  a  deter- 
mined kind,  which,  communicated  to  the 
brain,  give  occasion  to  sensation.  2.  The 
brain  seems  to  be  a  part  fitted  for,  and 
susceptible  of,  those  motions,  with  which 
sensation,  and  the  whole  consequent  ope- 
rations of  thought,  are  coiinseted :  and 
thereby  is  fitted  to  form  a  communication 
between  the  motions  excited  in  tlie  senti- 
ent, and  those  in  consequence  arisii^  in  the 
moving  extremities  of  the  nerves,  whicli 
are  otten  remote  and  distant  from  each 
other.  3.  The  moving  extremities  are  so 
framed  as  to  be  capable  of  contraction, 
and  of  having  this  contraction  excited  by 
motion  propagated  from  the  brain,  and 
communicated  to  the  contractile  ^re.  4. 
The  nerves,  moce  strictly  so  called,  are  ta 
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lie  coMidcrad  M  a  coUectiofi  of  medtiUaiy 
ibies*  each  enveloped  in  its  proper  mem* 
brane,  and  thereby  ao  separated  from  every 
other*  as  hardly  to  admit  of  any  eommimica- 
tkm  of  motion  from  any  one  to  the  othtfa* 
and  to  admit  only  of  motion  along^  the  con- 
tinuous medulUwy  substance  of  the  same 
i&bie,  from  its  origin  to  the  extremities,  or 
oontrarywise.  From  this  viev  of  the  parts 
of  the  nervous  system;  of  their  several 
functions  and  commufiication  witli  each 
other,  it  appears,  that  the  beginning  of 
motion  m  the  aniinal  economy  is  generally 
connected  with  sensation:  and  that  the 
ultimate  effects  of  such  motion  are  chiefly 
ifctions  depending  immediately  upon  the 
contraction  of  moving  fibres,  between 
which  aiHl  the  sentient  extremities  the 
communication  is  by  means  of  the  brain. 

NxavxA  sPOKsiosA.  The  cavernous 
part  of  the  penis. 

NsBYZ  iimRrosTixis  DnroxiiriTi.  The 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.    " 

NEBYINEB.  ( JVW-rro,  ac.  med^coinento, 
^nmnervuB.)  Neurotics.  Medicines  that 
relieve  disorders  of  the  nerves.  They  are 
all  the  antispasmodics,  and  the  various  pre- 
parations of^  baric  and  iron. 

NxaToavM  bxsolotio.  A  species  of 
apoplexy  or  palsy* 
NsmyoBuxoa.  The  occipital  bone. 
•Vtfrwitt  cotuumfiti^n.  See  Mrophia, 
Mnmudifeatet  See^eurptef, 
JVbnwiw  Dner*.  See  Febritnervota, 
JVervmu  kead  ache.  See  Cephafalffia, 
NERVOUS  FLUID.  Neryods  princi- 
ple. I'hc  vascuUrity  of  the  cortical  part 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  nerves  themselves, 
their  sofbess,  pulpiness,  and  natural  hu- 
mid appearance,  gfive  reason  to  befieve 
that  between  the  mednllary  particles  of 
which  they  are  principally  composed,  a  fine 
fluid  is  constantly  secreted,  which  may  be 
fitted  to  receive  and  transmit,  even  more 
readily  than  other  fluids  do,  all  impres- 
sions which  are  made  on  it.  It  appears  to 
exhale  from  the  extremities  of  tlie  nerves. 
The  lassitude  and  debilityof  jiiwr/e*  from  too 
^reat  exercise,  and  the  duliiess  of  the  senso- 
rial or^^s  from  excessive  use,  would  seem 
to  prove  this,  it  has  no  smelt  nor  ttute  ;  for 
tlie  ccrebrine  medulla  is  insipid  and  inodo- 
rous. Nor  has  it  any  coimir,  for  the  cere- 
brunri  and  nerves  are  white.  It  is  of  so 
subtile  a  conntfence,  as  never  to  have  been 
detected.  Its  tnoinHty  is  stupendout,  for  in 
less  than  a  moment,  with  the  consent  of 
the  mmd,  it  is  conveyed  from  Ae  cerebrum 
to  the  muscles,  like  the  electric  matter. 
Whether  the  nervous  fluid  be  carried  fiom 
the  organ  of  sense  in  tlie  tentorial  nerves  to 
the  cerebrum,  and  fi^m  tlrence  in  the  mofory 
neeves  to  the  mui»cles,  cannot  be  positively 
aflirmed,  but  may  be  proved-  The  cwutitu 
^principles  of  this  liquid  are  perfisctly  un- 
«»own,  as  they  cannot  be  rendered  visible 
by  art,  or  proved  by  cxperii^iVDt    Upon 
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makinr  a  Xptaie  tspen  ft  imM^  tie  mo- 
tion ol^  fiGid  is  tntarupted,  wUdi  proivea 
tiiat  someth'mg  coiporeal  flows  tbroagti  iti 
R  is  therefijrea  weak  argument  to deoy  te 
existence  because  we  cannot  see  it;  fii^ 
who  has  seen  the  matter  of  heat,  oxygen^ 
aaot,  and  other  elementary  bodiest  tlie  ez« 
istence  of  which  no  phvsician  in  the  pre* 
sent  day  doubts?  The  eledrie  matur, 
whose  action  on  the  nerves  as  very  greal^ 
does  not  appear  to  constitute  the  nervooft 
fluid ;  fiir  nerves  edubit  no  signs  of  spoil- 
taneous  ekctrici^ ;  nor  oan  it  be  the  maf^ 
mtic  matter,  as  the  experiment  of  Gaviaft 
'with  the  magnet  demonstrates ;  oor  is  it 
ojyg^n,  nor  hfdregen,  nor  asot  f  fyr  the 
first  very  much  irritates  the  nervea,  and  the 
other  two  suspend  the'ff  action.  The  ner- 
vous  fluid,  therefore,  n  an  ekmem  sui  ge- 
neris, which  exists  and  is  produced  m  the 
nerves  only ;  henoe^  like  other  elements, 
it  is  a  thing  onknoim,  and  only  to  bo, 
known  by  its  effects.  The  pulpous  softness 
of  some  nerves,  and  their  lax  situation, 
dees  not  allow  ihem  and  the  brain  to  act 
on  the  body  and  soul  onty  by  oHtUatksh 
LasUy,  a  tense  chord,  although  tied,  osdl^ 
lates.  The  fue  of  the  nervous  fluid  is,  1. 
It  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  substance 
between  the  body  and  the  soul,  by  means 
of  which  the  hitter  thinks,  perceives,  and 
moves  the  muscles  subservient  to  the  will. 
Hence  the  body  acts  upon  the  aoul^  and 
the  soul  uponihe  body.  2.  U  appears  to 
differ  .finm  the  vital  pnmdpk :  for  parU 
live  and  are  irritable  which  want  nerves^ 
as  bones,  tendons,  plants,  and  insects. 

llasTTs.  (From  w,  ncg.  and  nrflw,  to 
eat;  so  called  because  it  is  geoen^  found 
empty.)    Thej^unum. 

AWn;,  comoMM.    See  CTrtfco. 

J^etile,  dead.   ^^Lamvma&wm. 

J^eitle-rath.    See  Urticarias 

NanaocHomiBOBas.  fFrom  Mivor»  a  si- 
new, and  x^^^  cartilage.)  A  naid  sub- 
stance  between  a  sinew  and  a  cartilage. 

NEUROLOGY.  (From  Hu^«n  a  nerve, 
and  xsyof,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  nerves. 

NBunoMrroaBS.  (From  m^w,  a  nerve* 
and/Mrr^«,  a  matrix.)  The  psoas  muscles 
are  so  cidled  by  Falk>piu8,  as  being  the  re- 
pository of  so  many  amall  nervea. 

NEUROSES.  (From  nu^ts,  a  nerve.) 
Nervous  diseases.  The  second  cUss  cf 
Cullen's  nosology  is  so  called ;  it  compre- 
lieods  affections  of  sense  and  motion,  dis^ 
turbed;  without  either  idiopathic  pyrexia 
or  topical  diseases. 

Neurotica.  (From  ni^m^  a  nerve*) 
Nervous  medicines. 

f^KVRorroMT.  (JWuro^sfNBOy  firam  noigtr» 
a  nerve,  and  *rtfjt9»,  to  cut.)  A  dissectioa 
of  the  nerves.  Also  a  puncture  of  a 
nerve. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Secondary  salts. 
IMer  the  name  of  neutral  oc  aeoondary 
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are  oonpoied  of  two  primHiTe  nibe  iub- 
staiicetcoiiibtiied  together.  Tbey  aie  caUe4 
neutral,  because  th^  do  not  poaMiy  the 
characters  of  acid  nor  alkaline  8aUa»  which 
are  prinutive  salts  i  such  are  Epsom  salts, 
akunt  nitre^  &c. 

Nbxus.  C^rom  nect9,  wind.)  A,  com* 
plication  of  sub^bmces  in  one  part»  as  the 
membrane  which  involves  tb^  foetus. 

IflCKEL.  It  is  to  Cronstedt  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  me- 
tal s  though  the  substance  from  which  he 
extracted  it  was  known  in  the  year  16M. 
Cronstedt  proved  it  to  be  a  peculiar  metal 
in  the  year  1751.  Nickel  is  found  in  na. 
ture  generally  in  the  metallic  stat^roore 
rarely  in  that  of  an  oxyd.  Its  ores  have  a 
coppery  red  colour,|;eneralfy  covered  more 
or  less  with  a  greenish  grev  effloce^oeoce* 
The  most  abundant  ore  is  that  termed  mcf- 
phitt^t  af  oickek  or  lauffimickd^  which  is  a 
confound  of  nickel,  arsenic,  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  sometimes  cobalt  and  copper. 
This  ore  occurs  either  massive,  ordissemi« 
nated,  but  never  ctsrstallized ;  it  is  of  a 
oopper  colour,  sometimes  >'eUoiirish,  whiter 
or  grey.  •  It  exists  also  combined  with  ox- 
ygen* and  a  little  carbonic  acid,  m  what  is 
called  natine  oxyd  of  nickel,  (nictel  ochrcf) 
it  then  has  aa  earthy  appearance,  and  is 
very  friable;  it  is  found  coating  Impfenie* 
led;  and  sieems  to  originate  fcom  the  de« 
composition  of  'this  ore*  It  is  found  con- 
taminated with  iron  in  the  mineral  sub- 
^taace  called  martial  tdckelf  this  native 
combination,  when  firesh  broken,  has  a  la- 
mellated  texture;  when  exixMod  to  the  air, 
it  soon  turns  black,  and  sometimes  exhi- 
bits thin  rbomboidal  pUtes  placed  irregu- 
larly over  each  other.  It  is  also  found  uni- 
ted to  acsenic,  cobalt,  and  aluminef  in  the 
ote,  called  crmmau  ^mcktL 

jH-ifef/fefc— Nickel,  when  free  from  he^ 
terogeneous  substances,  is  of  a  pale  flesh 
colour.  When  fresh  broken  it  has  a 
strong  lustre.    It  has  a  finegrained  com- 

r'.  texture,  and  can  be  a  little  flattened 
hammering,  similar  to  cast  iron.  It 
leaves  a  trace  when  rubbed  upon  the  po- 
li^ied  surface  of  a  hard  stone.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  is  7.38Q.  It  requires  a  veiy  in- 
tense heat  for  fusion.  3fVhen  exposed  for  a 
long  time  to  a  humid  atmosphere,  its  sur- 
face becomes  gradually  covered  with  an 
oxyd  of  a  ereenidk  hut;  this  takes  place 
likewise  and  mote  rapidly,  when  heated  'in 
contaot  witli  air.  When  fused  with  borax 
it  produces  a  glass  of  a  hyacinth  colour. 
It  unites  inotb  phosphorus  by  fusion,  and 
forms  with  it  a  phosphuret  which  is  very 
fusible,  white,  and  m  br'dliant  needles. 
With  sulphtf  it  forms,  by  fusion,  a  bard 
yeltow  mass,  with  small  brilliant  fiu:ets, 
Sulphuric  acid,  assisted  by  heat,  dissoWes 
iL  Nitric  acid  acU  on  it  more  readily. 
MilcMcacid»  whep  he«l^  on  itt  likswiso 


aiiioh«»  Wt  of  it.  BoSKte  Si 
phorio  adds  seem  to  have  little  or  no  aetioit 
onmckeL  It  readily  unitea  with  gold,  and 
renders  that  metal  white  and  bntOe.  It 
lUoawiae  fuses  with  platina,  mlver,  and  bis« 
muth.  It  does  not  alloy  with  meicuty.  It 
is  easily  oxydaied  by  the  nitrate  and  ths 
super-Qxygenated  muriate  of  potash.  A  it 
nu  nuffmUct  nor  has  it  the  smtllest  effect 
upon  the  magnitic  needle.  Thia  has  h&ea 
proved  by  Mr.  Cheaevix,  who  baa  also 
shown  tmit  the  magnetism  of  common 
nickel  is  owing  to  the  iron  which  so  obsti- 
nately adheres  to  it  For  a  portion  of 
{roOtBotmaUatmUQbedBtteiedbsf  the  beti 
ckendaU  iettt,  when  combined  witb  nickel^ 
is  capable  of  communicating  magnetic  pro- 
perties to  the  whole  mass  as  strong  as  it  the 
whole  were  composed  of  steet 

Mfthoei  ^•bummng  Mckel.r^o  obtain 
nickel,  the  ore  is  first  roastedi  in  order  to 
free  it  from  sulphur  and  arsenici  it  is  theh 
chaii|^into|a  greenish  oxyd.  Thiso^ 
is  moed  with  two  or  three  parte  of  black 
flux.  The  mixture  is  put  into  a  crucible, 
and,  being  covered  with  decripitated  nrari> 
ate  of  soda«  it  is  brought  to  the  state  of  lb* 
sion^  thestrongest  heat  of  a  amith'a  forge. 

When  the  crucible  is  broken,  then  ii 
found  at  the  bottom,  under  brown,  bladt* 
ish,  and  sometimes-  blue  soorix,  a  btiuoa 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  equal  m  w(*;s:ht 
to  a  tenth,  a  fifth,  and  even  a  haif,  ot  the 
ore  employed.  This  meul,  however,  is 
still  fiir  firom  being  pure. 

In  order  to  punfy  it,  the  button  obtained 
is  again  broken  into  small  pieces,  strongly 
heated,  and  then  digested  with  ite  own 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distdled  to  dryness.  The  dry  masais  dis- 
aolved  in  water,  and  filtered.  This  solution, 
in  general,  deposite  crystals  of  arsenic,  and 
finally  sfTords  darkgreen  crystab  of  si^ 
phate  of  nickel  Thia  sulphate  is  re^dl^ 
solved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  car* 
bonate  of  potash.  The  precipitate  is  di»i 
solved  in  liquid  ammonia;  the  blue  sohi« 
tion  leavesa  residuum,  which  is  filtered  off, 
and  the  filtered  sohition  saturated  with 
nitric  iicid.  The  nickel  is  then  predpitated 
in  the  form  of  a  grejrish  green  powder,  by 
carbonate  of  potesh.  Prom  this  oxyd  the 
metallic  nickel  is  obtainable  by  exposmg  it 
to  beat,  when  made  into  a  fnass  with  oil 
and  a  little  charcoal  powder. 

The  nickel  obtained  in  this  manner  was, 
until  latety,  considered  fm  per^Kstly  pore. 
It  possesses,  however,  m^petic  proper- 
ties. It  is  therdhre  contaminated  with  iron. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  metal  in  a  state  of 
absohite  purity,  the  following  method  of 
Chevenix  must  be  had  rec<)urse  to: 

Take  the  native  sulphuret  of -nickel;  re. 
duoe  it  to  powder,  and  roast  it  in  contact 
with  charooal  powder  over  a  gentle  fire. 
When  no  more  fumes  arise,  poor  then  ni- 
tric acid  Offer  it,  snddissofareitbylieatin 
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ft  FloKfioe  tmk.  Decafit  Hie  aolutton, 
liter  it  through  bibulous  piper,  and  erm- 
ponUe  it  to  dryness  in  a  glass  basin.  Dis^ 
*>lve  the  nitrate  «f  nickel  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  decom- 
pose it  by  the  addition  of  the  strong^ 
liquid  ammonia,  taking  care  to  add  it  in 
excess.  The  oityd  of  nickel  and  cobalt 
will  thus  be  re-dtssolved;  then  let  the  so- 
lution stand  undisturbed  till  a  precipitate 
again  ensues.  The  solution  must  then  be 
•vttporatod  i  it  becomes,  blue  during  this 
pocess,  by  the  precipitation  of  the  co- 
Wt,  which  should  be  separated,  and  the 
,  evaporation  be  then  continued  to  dnmess; 
the  residue  will  be  pore  oxyd  of  nickel* 

In  order  to  reduce  thisoxyd  to  the  me- 
tallic state,  let  it  be  made  into  a  paste  with 
oil,  mix  it  with  about  three  paru  of  bUck 
flux,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible,  covering- it 
with  borax  and  annate  of  soda,  and  heat 
the  oracible  violent  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a  forge,  a  button  will  then  be  ob- 
tained, Vhion  is  pure  nichel. 

KicoFBOBus:  (From  vnw,  tictory,  and 
^o»,  to  bear,  so  called  because  victors 
were  crowned  with  it) 

NICOTIANA.  (Froirf"Mr,  Nicott,  who 
first  brought  it  into  Burope.')  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  lionaean  Sjrs- 
torn.  Class  Penutndria.  Order  Manogy- 
it$a.  3.  The  phannacopaeial  name  of  the ' 
oificinal  tobacco.  Petwn^  by  the  Indians, 
Tabacwn,  Ifyo9ciamu9  Pensokamt,  Pi- 
celt*  The  Virgil^  tobacco.  McoHanata- 
kacwnoi  Linnxua :— :/biu9  lancetUu^'^tvaHt 
weatUUma  deewrraUUntM  JhrentUma  acutii,  is 
the  plant  employed  medicinall}^  It  is  a 
very  active  narcotic  aiid  atemutatory.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  muph  esteemed 
in  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  is  by  some 
said  to  be  a  specific  af;ainst  the  itch.  The 
fiimes  and  the  decoction  are  employed  in 
obstinate  constipations  of  tlie  boweh,  and 
very  frequently  with  succeto ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  caution  the  practitioner 
agaiast  an  efiect  mostly  produced  by  its 
exhibition,  namely,  syncope^  with  cold 
sweats ;  and  in  some  instances  death. 

NicoTiAiTA  AmucAiTA.  American  or 
Virginian  tobacco.    SctMcotkma. 

NicoTfAHA  xxvom.  Tobacco  MgUaim, 
Priapeia.  HyoackmatB  hOeua,  English  to- 
bacco. This  plant,  Mcotiana  rustica  of 
Linnstus,  is  much  weaker  than  ^e  Virgi- 
nian td>acco,  the  leaves  are  chiefly  a^ed 
to  snK>ke  Termin,  though  they  promise, 
from  their  more  gentle  operation,  to  be  a 
safer  remedy  in  some  caae^  than  the  for- 
irier. 

NicoTiAKA  aemoA.  The  sysiematic 
name  of  the  English  tobacco.    See  Mco* 


NicvTiAiTA  TAiActTJE.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  tobacco-plant  See  Mead- 
ana. 

NIOELLAS*      (^aad    nfgreUa,    ftm 
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ntger,  %lftck,  so  named  fitnn  iti  black 
seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Unnxan  system.  Class,  P^yandria. 
Order,  Ptntavynia.  2.  The  pharmaeo- 
poeial  name  of  the  JVIMZs  taHra  of  Lio- 
nmis;  Devil  in  r  bush,/  or  fisnnel-flower. 
It  was  formerly  employed  medidoally  as 
an  expectorant  and  deotMtruent,  but  is  now 
deservedly  fiUlen  into  disuis. 

NwXLLA  SATiVA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  devil  in  a  bush.     See  J^ 

NieKUAsravM.  (Ftom  A^vffo,  fen- 
nel-flower.) PteudomtianOumL  Lyckri* 
oegtUtm  major.  Oethi^^  ^^t^^eUm  ^gki- 
narum.  lichuddsa  mgttwn.  Cockle,  a 
herb  resembling  the  nigella. 

JVtgrla-blindiK9i.    See  J^ymtdopia. 

NIGICT-MARE.  Ineubn*.  Onmndff* 
magrovam.  The  n«rvous  or  indisposeil 
persons  are  oppressed  during  deep  with  • 
heavy  pressing  sensation  on  the  cheit,  by 
which  respiration  is  impeded,  or  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  intercepted,  to  such  a  de-^ 
pree  as  to  threaten  sufrocaCion.  Frightfiil 
ideas  are  recollected  on  waking,  wbidi  oc- 
cupied the  dreaming  a^nd.  Frequ6nt  at- 
tempts are  mtnAe  to  ci^  •»*»  but  often 
without  effect,  and  the  horrors  and  agifa# 
tions  fi^  by  the  patient  are  inecptess^ 
fiightful.  The  sensations  generaUy  origin 
nate  in  a  large  quantity  of  wind;  or  inoi* 
gestible  matter  in  the  stomach  of  9Upfer* 
eaters,  which,  pressing  the  stomach  ugamst 
the  diaphn|fm»  imprae  respiration,  or  ren- 
der it  short  and  convulsed.  Inflated  intes- 
tines may  likewise  produce  similar  e&ct% 
or  mental  perturbations. 

There  is  another  species  of  nigfat-mare 
mentioned  by  authors,  which  has  a  more 
dangerous  tendencv ;  and  this  arises  from 
an  impeded  cbculation  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  when  lying  down,  or  too  great  re- 
laxation of  the  heart  and  its  impelling 
powers.  Epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  sudd^ 
death,  are  sometimes  amOn^t  the  conse- 
quences of  this  species  of  distttrbed  sleepr 
Polypi  in  the  large  vessels,  aneurisms,  wn- 
term  the  thorax,  pericardium,  or  lungs, 
empyema,  he.  are  amongst  the  most  diuoU 
gerous  causes.    See  Onetroc^nia. 

Mghtihatk,  iAmerkan.  See  Phftolaeca 
decandria. 

Mghtakade^  deadly.    See  JBeUadtnfuu 

MghtahadSt  garden.    See  SoUmum. 

JVtghtafuuk,  Pakttine.  See  Sofam^ 
sanctum. 

JVtght8hade,  woodEy    See  Dukamara^ 

Nioarnas.  (From  m'ger,  bisck.)  A 
caries  is  called  nigrities  tfsaium,  a  black- 
ness of  the  bone. 

NiHiLiTK  ALBun.  A  name  formafy 
given  to  the  flowers,  or  oxyd  of  zinc 

NiHsiiULDix  JVhmn,  ^/hubin.  This 
root  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
ginseng.  It  now  appears,  however,  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  difiereat  plant,  the  «Mi 
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Tfmda  tematiw,  possessing  similar  thoogh 
weaker  properties  than  ginseng. 

Nnrznr.    See  J^Tkm  radix, 

NIPPLfi.  The  smalt  projectiiig  por- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  breasts  of  men 
and  women.  It  is  much  larger  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  has  an  opening  in  i^  the  excreto- 
ry ducts  of  the  lacteal  g^landft. 

Mpple^wort.   -See  Lamptana. 

Nn'RAS.  (From  nUrum,  nitre.)  A 
nitrate  \  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  a  difiesent  bases,  as  the  ni- 
tnate  of  pota^,  8oda»  silver,  &c.     , 

NiYBAS  AJtrnxanm,  AJkoH  volatile  m- 
traium,  -  Sal  ammomneut  nkrtiuo.  Jtmnm- 
nia  niiraia,  A  salt  "composed  of  the  acid 
of  nitre  and  anmonia,  the  virtues  of  which 
are  irritating,  diuretic,  and  deobstroent} 
txtemally,  it  is  nsolrent  and  siaU^pogue: 

NIIttAS  ARGENTL  CavtHatm  bmare.- 
JtrgreittkM  nitratum.  **  Take  of  silver  an 
ounce,  nitiic  acid,  a  fluid-ounce  and  a 
half,  distilled  water,  twcT  fluid-ounces." 
Mix  the  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  dissolve 
the  silver  therein  on  a  sand  bath ;  then  m. 
crease  the  heat  gradually,  that  the  nitrate 
of  silver  may  be  dried.*  Bfelt  the  salt  in  a 
crucible  over  a  slow  fire  until,*  the  water 
being  evaporated,  it  shall  cease  to  boil; 
Mien  pour  it  quickly  into  moulds  of  conv^ 
ment  shape.  Its  TirCues  are  corrdbive  and 
aati^ngent  Internally  it  is  exhibited  in 
▼ery  gmall  quantities,  in  epilepsy ;  and  ex- 
ternally it  is'  employed  to  destroy  ftmgous 
excrescences,  callous  ulcers,  fistulas,  Sec. 
In  the  latter  dkxase  it  is  employed  as  an 
ii^ction :'  from  two  grains  to  three  being 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

KITRAS  POTASS^.    8ee,Mtre. 

KrrAAS  roTMSJB  vusos.  Sal  pnmeBa^ 
J\rUrum  tobukoum.  This  salt,  besides  the; 
nitric  acid  and  potash,  contains-  a  little 
sulplmric  acid. 

NiTBA»  SODS.  AlkaU  wineraie  ttUra' 
tuKu  JSTitrum  cuUcum,  ][ta  virtues  are  si* 
milar  to  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  for 
which  it  may  be  safely  substituted. 

Mirate  ofpotath.    See  Mtre. 

Mfrate  ifmher.    See  ?fUraa  arfenti, 

NITRE.  fS^ot.  J^trum.  Potattit fdtrat. 
Salpctra.  ^Idunu.  AlgaH,  Mac*  Baurack. 
Aauio.  HaHmtrum*  Saltpetre.  A  per- 
fect neutral  salt,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
nitrous  acid  with  the  vegetable  alkali. 
Its  taste  is  cooling,  and  it  does  not  alter 
the  colour  of  the  syrup  of  violets.  Nitre 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  earth,  and 
is  continually  formed  in  inhabited  places ; 
St  is  found  in  great  quantities  upon*  walls 
which  are  sheltered  from  the  rain.  .It  is  of 
great  use  in  the  arts ;  it  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  gunpowder  {  and,  bumea  with 
difierent  proportions  of  tartar,  forms  ^ 
substaoces^  called  fluxas.  It  is  of  consi- 
derable  importaooe  in  medicine,  as  a  febri- 
fuge, diuretic^  and  antiphlogistic  rtmtMly. 


NITftIC  ACID.  Acidnm  mtrieum^ 
The  London  College  direct  this  add  to  be 
mad^  by  distilling  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  dried  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid,  two  pounds  of  each.  Mix  tham  in  a 
glass  retort,  then  distil  the  mtric  acid  in  a 
sand  bath,  until  a  red  vapour  arises  t  last- 
ly, having  added  to  the  acid  fint  distilled 
an  ounce  more  of  dry  nitrate  of  potash, 
distil  the  nitric  acid  again  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitric  add  is  to 
that  ofwater,  as  1.600  to  1,00&.  An  ounce 
diluted  with  water  ought  to  dissolva  of  iw 
lump  of  lime«toDe  immened  therein  seveik 
drachms. 

This  acid  updiluted  is  a  powerful  oansdc, 
and  ia  sometimes  employed  as  such  by  stil»- 
geons  to  destroy  fiingous  excrescencies. 
Very  iiiucfa  diluted  it  is  exhibited  intermdly 
as  a  tonic  and  antisceptie,  in  the  cure  of 
typhoid  fevers,  soirvy,  syphiloid  diseases^ 
wi  other  caehexiea. 

Mtric'oocyd  0/  mercury*  See  MtrUM* 
•xydum  hydrargyria 

NITRICO-OXYDUM  HYDRARGYtn. 
^drargirua  mtratus  ruber,  Mereurhm 
emrommt  tuber.  Mercwiue  pracipitatlie  cor- 
raivut,  Nitric^xyd  of  mei^ury.  Red  pie- 
oipiute.  **  Take  of  purified  mercury,  l^ 
weight,  three  pounds  :-M)f  nitric  acid,  by 
weight,  a  pound  and  a  half  .—of  distilled 
water,  two  piiits.'*  Mix  in  a  glass  vessel, 
and  boil  the  mixture  in  a  sand  baUi,  until 
the  mercury  being  dissolv^^t  the  water  also 
evaporated,  and  a  white  mass  remain. 
Rub  this  into  powder,  and  put  it  into  an- 
other shaUow  vessel,  than  apply  a  moderate 
heat,  and  raise  the  fire  gradually  until  tha 
red  vapour  shall  cease  to  rise.''  This  pre-^ 
paration  isver]r  ^ctensively  employed  by 
surgeons  as  a  stimulant  and  escharotic,  but 
its  extraordinary  activity  does  not  allow  of 
its  being  riven  internally.  Finely  levigated 
and  mixed  with  common  cerates,  it  u  an 
excellent  appUcatioa  to  indolent  ulcers, 
especially  those  which  remain  afler  bums 
and  scalos,  and  those  in  which  the  granula- 
tions are  indolent  and  flabby.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  caustic  application  to  chancres. 

NITROGBN.  (Prom  W7<or,  nitre,  and 
yfOfMi,  to  generate ;  so  culed  because  it 
is  the  generator  of  nitre.^  Azote.  Alkaligen. 
A  simple  body,  very  abundant  in  nature, 
though  not  producible  alone,  or  in  an  insu* 
lated  state.  It  is  not  distinctly  perceptible  to 
the  human  senses,  hqwever  aided  by  instru- 
ments. We  know  it  only  in  its  oorobina- 
tion.  But  the  reality  of  its  existence  U 
unquestionable;  since  we  can  mark  its  pas- 
sage out  of  one  combination  into  another ; 
since  we  know  the  laws  of  chemical  at* 
traction  to  which  it  is  subject ;  since  u  e 
discern  the  precise  character  of  thote  sim- 
pie  substances  with  which  it  is  combinable, 
and  can  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  new 
oqponpoundk  which  the  combiniOioQ  pro- 
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dnoeit  The  0qMrtte  exifteace  and  paeti- 
Ibr  OAtQfe  of  this  wibtUnce  wtf  first  dit- 
oovered  by  Dr.  Rutherford.  It  is  the  ni- 
dicsl  principle  of  our  atmospheric  sir^  and 
othrr  gaseous  substsncesy  sod  forms  a  Goo^ 
sUtuent  part  of  animal  and  vegetable  suh- 
atances.  It  b  a  component  part  of  the 
iBtik  acid«  and  of  ammoma.  It  proba- 
Uly  ienters  into  the  formatioil  of  allodiesy 
«id  it  may  be  considered  as  a  resl  akaH- 
gen  or  alfcslising  principle^  In  opposttioa 
to  osygen,  whkD»  as  ira  have  noticed  be* 
fi>re»  IS  the  princ^  of  acidity.  One  of 
Hie  most  remaikable  combinafcioDs,  Iota 
which  mtngen  is  knowato  enter,  is  thst 
which  takes  place  between  it  and  ikfat  and 
calorie.  The  compound  tbo^  pcodboed  if 
oittcd 

ymiOGEN  GAS. 
Phloffisticated  air.    Azotic  gas.    Bisphi- 
ticur.    Mofette. 

PnpertisB^'^itJOgen  gas»  er  asotic  gas, 
as  it  is  also  called,  is  not  possessed  of  any 
lesBarkable  property  capable  of  chsrae- 
terizmg  it ;  but  is  principaUr  disting«ush» 
ed  by  certain  nq^Tc  qoafitiest  nionely, 
it  is  extremely  hortiiiL  to  respinuiion,  siid 
quickij  kills  animals.  PUnts  UiriTe  and 
even  mmrish  in  it.  It  has  no  sensible 
taste.  It  neither  reddena  bhie  vege- 
table cdoars,  nor  precipitates  time,  or 
barytic-waler.  Its  weight  is  to  com* 
mon  air,  as  .985.  to  1.000.  No  com* 
bostible  substsnce  boms  in  nitrogen  gas  i 
but  it  is  capable  of  combustion  m  cembi- 
nslion  with  oxvgen  gas,  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  dectric  spark.  It  is  not 
absorbsble  by  water.  It  is  capable  of  dis- 
sohring  sulphur,  iihosphorus  and  charcoal, 
in  minute  quantities,     it  unites  to  hydro* 

Sta  under  certain  conditions,  sod  consti* 
tea  with  itsmmonia.  When  united  to 
oxygen  in  different  proportions,  it  poduoes 
atmospheric  air,  gaseous  oxyi  ot  azote  ot 
nitrogen,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  acid  and  ni- 
tric acid.  It  is  a  conuxment  part  of  all 
uumal  substances,  and  communicates  to 
thun  their  moat  diatinotiTe  characters.  It 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Rutherford  of  Edin- 
bui^. 

Nitrogen  gas  has  been  found  by  Priestley 
in  the  Bath  waters,  and  by  Dr.  Pearson  in 
the  Buxton  waters. 

Msthotb  of  obtakiii^  JS,itrogen  0<u.'-^ 
Nitrogen  gas  may  be  obtained  by  vmrious 
means.  For  instance,  it  has  been  long 
since  ascertained  that  air,  which  haa  served 
the  purposes  of  combustion  and  respixation, 
b  no  longer  proper  for  these  uses.  Che- 
mists bare  availed  themselves  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  order  to  obtain  nitrogen  gas 
In  ttie  following  manner. 

1  Make  a  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  pot^ 
ash  or  sulpburet  of  iron  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  place  the  mixture  in  a  saucer 
or  plate  over  water,  on  a  stand  raised  shove 
thefluidi  then  invert  over  it  ajar  or  b^« 
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glsify  and  allow  this  to  stand  fiur  a  day  or 
two-  The  air  contained  in  the  beU«glMS 
will  gradually  diminish,  as  will  appear 
from  the  ascent  of  the  water,  mittl  only 
about  three-fourths  of  its  origimd  bottL  re- 

¥rfaeD  tto  fiirther  dinunitiOB  takea  pbee» 
the  vessel  containtng  the  snlphnret  must  be 
removed,  and  the  irmainiig  air  will  bo 
found  to  be  nitrogen  gas. 

In  this  experiment  themoisteaedsdphA- 
let  of  potash  has  a  great  affinity  to  oxygcB, 
it  attracts  and  sepaxatca  itftom  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  the  oitrpjipen  gas  ia  left  bo- 
tkiadt  the  sulphur  is,  dnnqg  the  experiment, 
converted  into  sulphotic  acid,  which  oaitetf 
to  the  alkali  and  farms  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  water  with  which  the  sulphoret  in 
moistened  likewise  underfroes  a  decompo^ 
sitioQ,  ss  shaU  be  note  raUy  proved  m  sn< 
other  place. 

2.  Ifitrogen  cas  mar  likewise  be  ob- 
tained from  fresh  animal  substsnoes.  F6r 
this  purpose  out  a  piece  of  lean  muscular 
flesh  into  imsUpkoes,  introdnee  them  into 
a  retort^  and  poor  over  them  weak  nitric 
aeid.  If  the  beat  of  a  lamp  not  rwrrfdrng 
80^  Fahr.  be  then  gently  spplkd,  the  gas 
will  be  speedily  obtained;  far  att  animal 
substances  are  composed  of  nitsogen,  car« 
bon,  hydrogen,  ana  foygtn  i  and  on  adA* 
ing  nitric  acid  in  this  wa^,  the  equiMbriuin 
ol  the  respective  affinities  is  dfestroyed? 
the  nitiogen  gas  becoming  sepsnled. 

That  the  nmk  acid  does  not  fiimish  the 
nitro|^  gasis  obviousi  from  it#  satnntiiMr 
slier  Its  action  as  huge  a  quantity  of  aftafi 
as  before,  consequently  it  could  not  havo 
suffered  any  alteration 

The  fibrous  psrt  of  SMmd  matter 
is  that  which  afibrds  the  most  nitrogen 
gas ;  next  to  this  sll  the  ooncretive  parts» 
such  aa  the  clot  of  bfood  9  next  to  that, 
albuminous  matter,  such  as  the  serum 
and  the  white  of  eggs;  gnlatinoos  sub- 
stances afford  the  lesst.  * 

3.  Nitrogen  gas  may  likewise  be  ob^ 
tained,  by  causing  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
gas  to  be  receive  in  a  vessel  containing  li- 

.  quid  ammonia,  for  ammonia  conaista  oflw- 
drogen  and  nitrogen.  The  hidrogen  of  the 
ammonia  unites  to  the  ox)Mi  of  toe  oxvge- 
nated  muriatic  acid,  and  forms  water,  best 
is  evolved,  the  nitrogen  becomes  free,  snd 
the  03^genated  muriatic  acid  becomes  ooo* 
verted  into  simple  muriatic  add. 

JV&rojvn  raz.    See  wfoof . 

NITROQEN,  GA2;E0US  OXTD  Of. 
This  combination  of  nitrogen  andozygenwas 
formerly  csUed  the  dephlogistinted  nitrous 
gaz,  but  now  gaseous  oxyd  ofnitrogen,  or 
nitrous  oxyd.  It  was  firit  dlsoovBxed  hf 
Priestley.  Its  nature  and  properties  have 
since  beien  investigated  (though  not  rerf 
accurately)  by  a  society  of  Dutch  chprmists. 

Profossor  Davy  has  eflunined  with  on^ 
09mBHQ  aocumoy  the  foonation  and  ^p^ 
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))efties  of  all  the  substances  concerned  in  its 
production.  He  has  detected  the  sources 
of  error  in  the  experiments  of  Priestley 
ftnd  the  Dutch  chemists,  and  to  him'  we  are 
indebted  for  a  thoroug^h  knowledge  of  this 
gas.  We  shall  therefore  exhibit  t)»e  phi- 
losophy of  this  gazeous  fluid  as  we  find  it 
in  his  researches  concernine:  the  nitrous 
oiia 

Properties  —It  exists  in  tlie  form  of  per- 
manent gasw  A  candle  bums  with  a  bril- 
liant flame  and  crackling  noise  in  it; 
before  its  extinction  the  white  inner  flame 
becomes  surrounded  with  a  bhie  one. 
Phosphorus  introduced  into  it*  in  a  state 
of  ^  actual  inflammation,  boms  with  in- 
treased  splendour,  as  in  oxygen  gas. 
Sulphur  introduced  into  it,  when  burning 
with  a  feeble  blue  flame  is  instantly  ex- 
tlng^iished ;  but  when  in  a  state  of  vivid 
inflammation,  it  bums  with  a.  rose«coloured 
flame.  Ignited  charcoal  bums  in  it  more 
brilliantly  than  in  atmospheric  air.  Iron 
wir«,  with  a  snudl  piece  of  wood  affixed  to 
ky  when  inflamed,  and  bitroduoed  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  this  gas,  bura«  vehe* 
isently,  and  throws  out  bright  scintillating 
iptrka.  No  tombustible  body  howerer 
bums  in  it,,  unless  it  be  previously  brought 
to  a  state  of  Tivid  inflammation.  Henre 
sttlpbor  may  be  melted,  and  even  sublimed 
m  it,  pbosphohis  may  be  liquified  in  it 
witlioat  undergoing  combustion.  Nitrous 
ozid  is  pretty  rapidly  absorbed  by  water 
thaC  has  been  boiled ;  a  quantity  of  gas 
cqiud  to  rather  more  than  half  the  bulk  of 
tbe  water  may  be  thus  made  to  disappear, 
the  water  acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  but  its 
other  properties  do  not  differ  perceptibly 
from  common  water.  The  whole  of  the 
gas  may  be  expelled  again  by  beat.  It 
does  not  change  blue  vegetable  colours.  It 
has  a  distinctty  sweet  taste,  and  a  fiiint  but 
tgreeable  odour.  It  under^s  no  diminu«t 
tkm  when  mingled  with  oxigen  or  nitrous 

Sts.  Most  of  the  liquid  inflammable  bo- 
es,  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  volatile  and  fat 
oils,  absorb  it  rapidly  and  in  great  quan- 
tity. Acids  exert  but  little  action  on  it. 
The  afllnity  uf  the  neutro-saline  solutions 
for  {^eous  oxid  of  nitrogen  is  very  feeble. 
GrMn  muriate  and  green  sulphate  of  iron, 
whether  holding  nitrous  gas  in  solution,  or 
not,  do  not  act  upon  it  None  of  the 
gases  when  mingled  with  it,  suffer  any  per- 
eeptible  change  at  common  temperatures; 
the  muriat&c  and  sulphurous  acid  gases  ex* 
cented,  which  undeigo  a  slight  expanaioD. 
Alkalies  freed  ^m  carbonic  acid,  exposed 
in  the  dry  or  solid  form,  have  no  aetioD 
upon  it ;.  they  may  however  be  made  to 
combine  with  it  in  the  nascent  state,  and 
then  constitute  ssfiiM  ctnpmmdt  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature.  These  combimUloiis  deflagrate 
when  heated  with  chafcoal,  and  are  de- 
composed bj acids;  the  ffSMous  oxid  of 
i^trogeft  bemg  diaeiigftgcd. '  it  undefgides 


no  change  whatever  from  the  simple  effect 
of  lifjht.  Tbe  action  of  the  electric  sparfcj 
for  a  long  while  continued,  converts  it  into 
a  gas,  anulogrous  to  atmospheric  air  and  ni« 
trous  acid  t  the  same  is  the  case  when  it  is 
made  to  pass  through  an  ignited  earthen 
tube.  It  explodes  wiih  hydrogen  in  a  va* 
riety  of  proporiions,  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures; tor  instance,  wli^n  electric  sparks 
are  nude  to  puss  through  the  mixture. 
Sulphureted,  liea\y  and  ught  carbon^ied 
hydrogen  gases,  and  gaseous  oxid  of  car« 
bon  likewiiie  burn  with  it  when  a  strong 
,  red  heat  is  applied.  100  parts  by  weight 
of  nitrous  oxid,  contain  36.7  of  oxigen  and 
63^  of  nitrogen  ;  loo  cubic  inches  weigh 
50  grains  at  55^  temperature  and  3o  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Animals,  when  wholly 
confined  in  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen,  give 
no  signs  of  uneasiness  lor  some  moments, 
but  they  soon  become  restless  and  then  die. 
When  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  is  mingled 
with  atmospheric  air,  and  then  received 
into  the  lungs,  it  generates  highly  plea- 
sunble  sensations ;  the  effects  it  produces 
on  the  animal  system  are  eminently  distin- 
guished ftom  «very  otlier  cliemicd  agent. 
It  excites  every  fibre  to  action,  and  rouses 
the  &culties^  the  mind,  inducing  a  state 
of  great  exhiliration,  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  laughter,  a  rapid  flow  of  vivid 
ideas,  and  unusual  vigour  and  fitness  for 
museular  exertions,  in  some  respects  re- 
sembi  ng  those  attendant  on  the  pkasantest 
period  of  intoxication,  without  any  subse- 
quent languor,  depression  of  the  nervous 
energy,  or  disagreeble  feelings ;  but  more 
generally  followed  by  vigour,  and  a  plea- 
surable disposition  to  exertion,  which  gra- 
dually subsides. 

Such  are  the  properties  that  characterize 
the  nitrous  oxid. 

The  Dutch  chemists  and  some  French 
and  German  philosophers  assert  that  it  can- 
not be  respired ;  that  burning  phosphoms, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal  are  extinguished  in 
it,  &c.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  exa- 
mine it  in  a  state  of  purity,  fur  tt  is  other- 
wise difficult  to  account  for  these  and  many 
other  erroneous  opinions. 

Methodi  ^f  obtaining'  gaseous  oxid  of  ni^ 
frof^.— Gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  is  pro- 
duced, when  substances,  having  a  strong 
affinity  with  oxigen  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  nitric  acid,  or  with  nitrous  gas. 
It  may  therefore  be  obuined  by  various  . 
processes,  in  which  nitrous  gas  or  nitric 
acid  is  decomposed  by  substances  capably 
of  attracting  the  greater  part  of  their  oxi- 
gtn.    The  most  commodious  and  expedi* 
tioiis  as  weU  as  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining  ' 
it,  is  by  decomposing  nit^te  of  ammoni^^ 
at  a  certain  temperature^  in  the  following. ' 
manner^** 

1.    Introdnce  into  a  glass  retort  sonH 

Kre  nitrate  of  Hmnooia,  and  apply  the 
aft  of  an  Arfend*s  lamp,  tUs  salt  will 
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tooa  liauefy,  and,  when  it  begins  to  boil, 
gas  will  be  evolved.  Increase  the  heat 
gradually  till  the  body  and  neck  of  the  re- 
tort become  filled  with  a  semi-transparent 
milky-white  vapour.  In  this  state  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hised  nitrate  is  between 
340®  and  480®.  After  the  decomposition 
has  proceeded  Cor  a  few  minutes,  so  that 
the  gas  evolved  quickly  enlarges  the  flame 
of  a  taper  held  near  the  orifice  of  the  re- 
tort, it  may  be  collected  over  water,  care 
being  taken  during  the  whole  process,  ne- 
ver to  suffer  the  temperature  of  the  fiised 
nitrate  to  rise  above  500®  Fahr.  which 
may  easily  be  judged  of,  from  the  density ' 
of  the  vapours  in  the  retort,  and  fron^  the 

Suiet  ebullition  of  the  fused  nitrate ;  for  if 
le  heat  be  increased  beyond  this  point,  the 
vapours  in  the  retort  acquire  a  reddish  and 
more  transparent  appearance :  and  the 
fused  nitrate  begins  to  rise,  and  occupy 
twice  the  bulk  it  did  before.  The  nitrous 
oxid,  after  its  generation,  is  allowed  to 
stand  over  water*  for  at  least  six  hours, 
and  is  then  fit  for  respiration  or  other  ex- 
periments. 

.Exp^ona/f  on.— Nitrate  of  ammonia  con- 
sists of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia;  nitric 


«oid  is  composed  of  aitrous  gas  and  ozigea ; 
and  ammonia  consists  of  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen. At  a  temperature  of  about  480® 
the  attractions  of  hydro^n  for  nitrogen  in 
ammonia,  and  that  of  nitrous  gas  for  oxi- 
gen  in  niti'ic  acid,  are  SndnUhed  :  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  attractions  of  the  hjrdro- 
gen  of  ammonia  for  the  oxigen  of  the  nitric 
acid,  and  that  of  the  remaining  nitrogen  of 
the  ammonia  for  the  nitrous  gas  of  Uie  ni- 
tric acid,  are  increated  :  hence  all  the  for- 
mer affinities  are  broken,  and  new  ones 
produced,  namely,  the  hydrogen  of  the  am- 
monia attracts  the  oxigen  of  the  nitric  acid^ 
the  result  of  which  is  -aaier  ;  the  nitrogen 
of  the  ammonia  combines  with  the  libera 
ted  nitrous  gas,  and  forms  vitrwu  oxid* 
The  water  and  nitrous  oxid  produced,  pro* 
bably  exist  in  binary  combination  in  the 
aeriform  state,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
decomposition. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  productioA 
of  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen,  by  decompoe* 
ing  nitrate  of  ammonia  at  that  temperatuxe^ 
given  by  Davy. 

To  illustrate  this  implicated  play  of  a^ 
finity  more  fully,  the  following  sketch  may 
not  be  deemed  superfluous. 


A  Diagram  exhibiting  the  production  of  Gazeous  Oxid  <if  Mfrogen  hy  decomposing  MtraU 
•     of  Ammonia,  at  480®  Fahr, 


Professor  Davy  has  likewise  pointed 
out,  that,  when  the  heat  employed  for  de- 
composing nitrate  of  ammonia  is  raised 
above  the  before-stated  tempentute,  an* 
other  play  of  aflinities  takes  place,  the  «t. 
tactions  of  nitrogen  and  hydi^fen  for  each 

•tm  more  dunmished,  whilst  thA  of  ni. 


trogen  for  nitrous  gms  is  totally  destroyed, 
and'that  of  hydrogen  for  oxigen  increased 
to  a  greater  extent.  A  new  attraetioo 
liktwise  takes  i^ace,  namdy,  that  of  m* 
troQs  gas  for  nitric  acid  to  form  mtrow  va» 
fouTp  and  a  new 'arrangement  of  princmles 
IS  rapidly  prodneed :  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia  iufiBg  no  affinity  for  any  of  th^ 
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single  prificiF^es  at  this  temperatare,  ea- 
ters into  no  binary  compound ;  the  oxiren 
of  the  nitric  acid  forms  water  with  the  hy- 
drogen, and  the  nitrous  g^s  combines  with 
the  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrwt  vapour. 

AU  these  substances  most  probably  exist 
In  combination,  at  the  temperature  of  their 
producUon;  and  at  a  lower  temperature 
assume  the  form  of  nitrou$  acid,  tUtrntM 
gat,  tdtrog^en,  and  vaier;  and  hence  we 
see  the  necessity  of  not  heating  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  abore  the  before-stated  tem- 
perature. 

'  On  account  of  the  rapid  absorption  of 
gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  by  water,  it  is 
economical  to  preserve  the  fluid  which  has  , 
been  used  to  confine  this  gas,  and  to  make 
use  of  it  ^r  collecting  other  quantities  of 
it.  In  order  to  hasten  its  production,  the 
nitrate  o^  ammonia  may  be  previously 
freed  from  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
gently  fusiny  it  in  a  glass  or  Wedgewood^s 
oasin  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  keeping 
it  for  use  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

2.  Nitrous  oxid  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained by  exposing  common  nitrous  gas  to 
alkaline  sulphites,  particuLirly  to  sulphite 
of  potash  containing  its  full  quantity  of 
water  of  crvstallization.  The  nitrous  oxid 
produced  from  nitrous  gas  by  sulphite  of 
potash  has  all  the  properties  of  that  gene- 
rated from  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia. 

The  conversion  of  nitrous  gas  into  ni- 
trous oxid  by  these  bodies,  depends  on 
the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  its  oxi- 
gen  by  the  greater  affinity  of  tlie  sul- 
phite presented  to  it  The  nitrogen  and 
remaining  oxigen  assume  a  more  condfrnscd 
state  of  existence,  and  coiistitute  nitrous 
oxid. 

S.  Nitrous  oxid  may  also  be  obtained  by 
mingling  together  nitrous  g-as  and  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  gas.  The  volume  of*  gases 
in  this  case  is  diminished,  sulpluir  deposit- 
ed,  ammonia,  water,  and  nitrous  oxid  are 
formed. 

The  change  of  principles  wliicli  takes 
place  in  this  experiment  depends  upon 
the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
sulphurated  iiydrogen  gas,  with  different 
portions  of  the  oxigen  and  nitrogen  of  the 
nitrous  ^as,  to  form  water  and  ammonia, 
and  to  deposit  sulphur.  The  remaining 
oxigen  and  nitrogen  being  left  in  due  pro- 
portion constitute  nitrous  oxid. 

i?emar^.— TTiis  singular  exertion  of  at- 
traction by  a  simple  oody  appears  highly 
improbable  a  priori;  but  the  formation  of 
ammonia,  and  the  non-oxigenation  of  the 
sulphur,  elucidate  the  fact.  In  performi.  g 
tills  experiment  care  should  be  taken  tliat 
the  gases  should  be  rendered  as  dry  as  pos- 
aible  ;  for  the  presence  of  water  consider- 
ably retards  the  decomposition. 

4.  Nitrous  oxid  may  also  be  produced 
by  presenting  alkaline  sulphurets  to  nitrous 


gai.  Davy  observed  that  a  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  strontia,  or  barytes,  answers 
this  purpose  best 

This  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  is  not 
solely  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  oxi- 
gen from  the  nitrous  gas,  to  form  sulphu- 
ric acid.  It  depends  equally  on  the  de- 
composition of  the  sulphuirated  hydrogen 
dissolved  in  the  solution  or  liberated  from 
it.  In  this  procf  ss  sulphur  is  deposited 
and  sulphuric  acid  formed. 

5-  Nitrous  oxid  is  obtained  in  many  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  these  in  which  ni- 
trous gas  is  produced.  Dr.  Priestley  found 
that  nitrous  oxid  was  evolved,  togetlier 
with  nitrous  ^s,  during  the  solution  of 
iron,  tin,  and  zinc  in  nitrous  acid. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
rationale  of  these  processes,  for  very  com- 
plicated agencies  of  affinities  take  place. 
Either  the  nascent  hydrogen  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of'^the  water  by  the  me- 
tallic substance  may  combine  with  portions 
of  the  oxigen  and  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous 
gas,  and  thus  by  forming  water  and  ammo* 
nia,  convert  into  nitrous  oxid ;  or  tlic  metal- 
lic substance  may  attract  at  the  same  time 
oxigen  from  the  water  and  nitrous  gas,whilst 
the  nascent  hydrogen  of  the  water  seizes 
upon  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ni- 
trous gas,  to  form  ammonia^  The  analogy 
between  this  process  and  the  decomposition 
of  nitrous  gas  by  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
render  the  first  opinion  most  probable. 

Such  are  the  principal  methods  of  obtain- 
ing nitrous  oxid.  There  are  no  reasons, 
Darv  thinks,  for  supposing  that  nitrous 
oxid  is  formed  in  any  of  the  processes  of 
nature,  and  the  nice  equilibrium  of  affinity 
by  which  it  is  constituted  forbids  us  to 
hope  for  the  power  of  composing  it  from 
its  simple  principles.  We  must  be  content 
to  produce  it  artificially. 

NITRO-MUlilATlC  ACID,  The  com- 
pound acid  formed  by  uniting  the  nitrous 
and  marine  acids.  It  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  aqua  regia.  See  OxigenO' 
ted  muriatic  acid. 

JMitrou*  acid.     See  Jcidutn  mtrontm, 

NITROUS  GAS.  "  Tlie  name  of  nitrous 
gas  is  given  to  an  aeriform  fluid,  consisting 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  gas  and 
oxigen.  It  is:  an  elastic,  colourless  fluid, 
having  no  sensible  tustc ;  it  is  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline  ;  it  is  exceedingly  hurtful  to 
anfmals,  producing  instant  suffocation, . 
whenever  they  attempt  to  breathe  it.  The 
greater  number  of  combustible  bodies  re- 
fuse to  burn  it  IL  is  nevertiieless  capable  of 
supporting  the  coaibustion  of  some  of  these 
bodies.  Phosphorus  bums  in  nitrous  gas 
when  introduced  into  it  in  a  state  of  in* 
flammation;  pyrophorus  takes  fire  in  it 
spontaneously. 

It  is  not  decomposable  by  watert  though 
loo  cubic  inches  of.  this  fluid,  when  freed 
from  air,  absorb  about  11.8  cubic  inches 
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of  git.  Thif  solution  is  void  of  Uttet  it 
tloes  not  redden  blue  vegetable  colours ; 
the  gma  b  expelled  agnin  when  the  water  is 
made  to  boil  or  suffered  to  freeze.  It  has 
1K>  action  ou  nitrogen  g^  even  when  as- 
sinted  by  heat.  Ic  is  decomposed  by  seve- 
ral metals  St  higll  temperatures 

Its  speciiio  gravity,  when  perfectly  pure, 
it  to  that  of  atmospheric  air  as  IAJ93  to  1. 
Ardent  spirit,  saccharine  matters,  h}'dro- 
carbonates,  sulphureous  acid  and  phospho- 
Iti9  have  no  action  on  it.  It  is  not  sensibly 
changed  by  th^  action  of  light.  Heat  di- 
lates it.  It  rapidly  combines  with  oxigcn 
pas  at  common  temperatures,  and  converts 
it  into  nitrous  acid.  Atmospheric  air  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  but  with  less  intensi- 
ty. It  is  absorbable  by  green  sulphate, 
muriate  and  nitrate  of  iron,  and  decompoip 
able  by  alkaline,  terrene,  and  metallic  sul- 
phurets,  and  otiier  bodies  that  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxigen  ;  but  it  is  not  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  them  chemically, 
to  as  to  fonn  saline  compounds  From 
the  greatest  number  of  bodies  which  ab. 
iorb  it,  it  may  be  again  ex^Jcllcd  by  the 
application  of  heat. 

It  communicates  to  flame  a  greenish  co- 
lour before  exting^iishing  it ;  when  mixed 
with  hydrogen  gaa  it  acquires  the  property 
of  buminc^  with  a  green  flame.  It  is  ab- 
sorbable oy  nitric  acid  and  re'iders  it 
fuming, 

When  exposed  to  the  action  of  oaloric  in 
an  ignited  porcelain  tube,  it  experiences  no 
alteration,  but  when  electric  sparks  are 
'  made  to  pass  through  it,  it  is  decomposed 
and  converted  into  nitrons  acid,  and  nitro- 
gen gay.  Phosphonis  does  not  shine  in  it. 
It  is  composed  of  56  parts  of  oxigen  and 
44  nitrogen. 

Met/iods  of  obtaining  nitrous  ga^.^^ 
1,  Put  into  a  small  proof  or  retort,  some 
copper  wire  or  pieces  of  tlie  same  metal, 
and  pour  on  it  nitric  acid  of  commerce  di- 
luted with  water,  an  effervescence  takes 
place  and  nitrous  gus  will  be  produced. 
Af^er  having  suffered  the  gas  to  escape  for 
a  few  minutes  on  account  of  the  atmosphe- 
ric  air  contained  in  the  retort,  collect  the 
gas  In  the  water-apparatus  as  usual.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  gas  in  a  pure  state,  it 
aust  then  bfi  shook  for  some  time  in  con- 
tact with  water.  The  water  in  this  in- 
•lance  suffers  no  alteration,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  acid  undergoes  a  partial  de- 
composition;  the  metal  robs  the  nitric 
acid  of'  the  greatest  part  of  its  oxigen 
and  becomes  oxidated ;  the  remainder  of 
the  acid  having  lost  so  much  of  its  oxigen, 
becomes  thereby  so  altered,  that  at  the 
usual  temperature  it  can  exist  no  longe^  in 
tlie  liquid  sute,  but  insUntly  expands  and 
aaaumea  the  form  of  gas ;  ceasing  at  the 
'55?*  **™®  to  act  as  an  acid,  and  exnibiting 
difercnt  p^opctUcs. 
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fostcad  of  presd^Ung  copper  to  nitoa 
acid,  iron,  zinc,  mercurj',  or  silver  may 
be  made  use  of  The  metals  best  suited 
for  the  production  of  nitrjus  gas  are  ailver, 
mercury,  and  c<jpper. 

2.  Nitrous  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained 
by  synthesis,  This  method  of  obtaining Jl 
we  owe  to  l)r.  Milner  of  Cambridge. 

Into  the  middle  of  an  eartliei\  tube  about 
20  inches  long  and  threc-f  )urth  wide,  open 
at  botli  ends,^put  as  much  coarsely-pow- 
dered  mangtinesc  as  is  sufficient  nearly 
to  611  it.  Let  this  tube  traverse  a  furnace 
havuig  two  openings  opposite  to  each 
other.  To  one  cntl  of  the  tube  lute  a  re- 
tort containing  .wateT  strongly  impregnated 
witli  ammonia,  and  to  the  other  adapt  a 
bent  glass  tube  which  passes  into  the 
pneumatic  trough.  Let  a  fire  be  kindled 
ui  the  furnace,  and  wlien  the  manganese 
may  be  $upi>o8ed  to  be  red-hot,  apply  a 
gentle  heat  to  the  retort  and  drive  over  it 
the  vapour  of  the  ammonia;  tJie  conse- 
quence will  be  that  nitrous  gas  will  be  de- 
livered at  one  end  of  the  tube,  at  the  time 
that  the  ammonia  entci-s  the  other  endi 
and  this  effect  does  not  take  place  without 
tile  presence  of  the  alkali. 

ExpUmatiort^ — Ammonia  consists  of  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogL-n,  its  hydrogen  combines 
with  tlie  oxigen  wliich  is  given  out  by  the 
ignited  manganese,  and  forms  water,  its 
nitrogen  unites  at  die  same  time  to  another 
portion  of  the  oxigen,  and  constitutes  the 
nitrous  gas 

There  is  a  cause  of  deception  in  tJiis  ex- 
periment, agahisi  which  the  operator  ought 
to  be  on  liis  guai'd,  lest  he  sliould  conclude 
no  nitrous  g:is  is  formed,  when  in  reality 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity.  The 
ammonia,  notwithstaiuling  ever)'  precau- 
tion, will  fi*equently  pass  over  undecom- 
posed.  If  the  i-eceiver  in  the  pneumatic 
tmugh  is  filled  with  water,  great  part  of 
this  will  indeed  be  presently  •  absorbed ; 
but  still  some  portion  of  it  will  mix  with 
the  nitrous  gas  formed  in  the  procesa. 
Upon  admittmg  the  atmospheric  air,  tlie 
nitrous  gas  will  become  decomposed,  and 
tlio  fed  nitrous  fumes  mst^tly  unitie  with 
the  alkali.  Tlie  receiver  is  presently  Hll- 
ed  with  white  clouds  of  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia :  and  in  this  manner  a  wrong  conclu- 
sion may  easily  be  drauTi  from  the  want 
of  tiie  orange  colour  of  the  nitrous  fiimes. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  nitrous  gas 
may  have  been  formed,  and  yet  no  orange 
colour  appear,  owing  to  this  circumstance  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  small  a  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  may 
be  most  effectually  (Usguised  by  toe  same 
cause. 

I)r.  Milner  also  obtained  nitrous  gas,  by 
passbig  ammoniacal  gas  over  sulphate  of 
iron  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. 
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Water  impregnated  witli  thia  gaafimoa 
NITROUS  ACID, 

The  comroon  mode  of  obtamnig  nitraua 
acid  is  to  decompoae  nitrate  of  potaah 
by  means  of  sulphurie  acid  with  the  as- 
sistance of  heat.  The  mtric  acid  suffers 
a  partiid  decomposition  during  the  pro- 
cess, and  hence  it  is  the  nitrous  acid 
which  is  obtafted  in  the  first  process  of  dis- 
tillation. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  nitrous  acid  of 
a  much  darker  orange  red  colour  is  obtsin- 
ed  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  potash  by 
means' of  sulphate  oi  iron,  than  when  the 
same  sah  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  following  Is  the  process  made  use  of 
by  our  manumcturers.  ' 

Take  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  de- 
prived of  Its  water  of  crystallization  by 
heat,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of 
dry  nitrate  of  potash ;  put  the  mixture  into 
•  a  glass  retort,  to  which  a  very  spacious  re- 
ceiver has  been  luted,  containing  a  little 
water,  and  begin  the  distillation  with  a  vety 
slow  fire.  As  soon  as  the  red  vapours 
cease  to  eome  over,  let  the  fire  be  slack- 
ened, and  MThen  the  vessels  are  cooled,  the 
receiver  may  be  cautiously  withdrawn,  and 
its  contents  quickly  transferred  throi^gffa  a 
glass  fimnel  into  a  bottle,  furnished  with  a 
ground  stopper. 

Nrraous  oxin.  See  J^tr^geth  gaxfU9 
oxid  qf. 

KiTftVM.    See  Matron  and  nitre. 

If  rPBTTM  PUaiFICATUM.      ScC  JVf  ^Ttf. 

NiTRUK  TiTBioLATux.  Sulphuric  scid 
and  soda.     See  Sulphate  •fwda. 

KoBTUS.  {^ate notcibiUe^  from  iio»co, 
to  know.)  T^  heart,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, is  called  noHUe  valvula,  the  noble 
valve. 

NoBiB  xBTAis.  A  name  formerly  be- 
stowed on  the  perfect  metals,  gold,  silver, 
and  platina. 

kocTuiBULATie.  (FTom  nox,  night,  and 
ambulot  to  walk.)  ^octUwgvim.  Walk- 
ing in  the  night,  when  asleep.  See  Oneiro' 

NocTisumamr.    See  MctamMatio. 

Nocturnal  endtriona.  See  Oonorrhma 
demdentnim, 

Nonnnre  obioits.  The  systematic  name 
of  this  plant  is  Cnicus  cemutu  of  Linnxus. 
In  Siberia  the  tender  stalks  are  first  peeled 
and  then  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

MODE.  J^Qdu»,  A  hard  circumscribed 
tumour,  proceeding  from  a  bone,  and  caused 
by  A  swelling  of  the  periosteum ;  they  vp- 
pear  on  every  part  of  the  bodv,  but  are 
more  comroon  on  such  as  are  thmly  cover- 
ed with  muscles,  as  the  os  frontis,  forepart 
of  the  tibia,  radius  and  ulna.  As  the^  in- 
crease in  size  they  become  more  pamfiil 


from  the  distention  tbey  oecasion  in  the 
periosteum.  When  thc^  continue  long  the 
bone  becomes  completely  carous. 

Konus.  (From  Jtnad^  to  tie,  Heb.) 
A  node  or  swelling  .imon  a  bone.  See 
JVwfe. 

Nou  KB  TAiroBBB.  A  specics  of  herpet 
affecting  the  skin  a^d  cartilages  of  the 
nose,  very  difficult  to  cure,  because  it  is 
exasperated  by  most  applications.  The 
disease  generally  commences  with  small, 
superficial  spreading  ulcerations  on  the 
ale  of  the  nose,  which  become  more  or  less 
concealed  beneath  furfiiraceous  scabs.  The 
whole  nose  is  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
progressive  ravages  of  this  peculiar  disor* 
der,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  stopped 
or  retarded  by  any  treatment,  external  or 
internal. 

NoMjs.  '(From  rf/«6,  to  eat)  J^oma. 
Ulcers  that  sometimes  attack  the  cheek  or 
vulva  of  young  girls.  They  appear  in  the 
form  of  i^  ami  somewhat  livid  spots ;  are 
not  attended  with  pyrexia,  pain,  or  tu- 
mour, and  in  a  few  days  become  gangre- 
nous. 

NON-NATURALS.  Under  this  term, 
ancient  physicians  comprehend  air,  meat 
and  drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion 
and  rest,  the  retentions  and  excretions,  and 
the  aflPections  of  the  ramd^  or,  in  other 
words,  those  principal  matters  which  do 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  body, 
but  at  the  skme  time  are  necessary  to  its 
existence. 

NoHus.  ( QiioW  novenutt^  from  novt^m, 
nine.)  Mumeri  miueulut  pl<ieentim.  The 
ninth  or  coracoid  muscle  of  the  shoulder. 

Nopaim  J^epalnochetxth,  The  plant  that 
feeds  the  cochineal  insect. 

NOBLAITBICA    BACCS.      ThC  frttit  of  the 

rubua  arctieue  of  limiKUS,  which  this  il- 
lustrious character  found  very  grateful  and 
refireshing  in  his  tour  through  the  northern 
part  of  Sweden.  In  putrid  fever,  exanthe- 
matous  diseases,  and  scurvy,  they  promise 
to  be,  like  other  summer  fruits,  very  ser- 
viceable* 

NOSB.    JVotiM.    SeeJVorvs. 

^oae,  bleeding  a/.    See  Epietaxit, 

NosocoMivx.  (From  foao^^  a  disease, 
and  Mjuiaf,  to  take  care  of.)  MtotfycMum. 
An  hospital. 

NosoDocnnTM.    See  i^toconUum. 

NOSOLOGY.  (A'tfM^jvo,  from  vo^er,  a 
disease,  and  X0)«oc,  a  discourse.)  The  doc* 
trine  of  ihe  names  of  diseases.  Modem 
physicians  understand  by  nosology  the  ar- 
rangement of  diseases  in  classes,  genera, 
species,  &c.  The  following  are  the  ap- 
proved arraiqpements  of  the  several  noso- 
logists.  That  of  Dr.  Cullen  is  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  next  to  it  the 
arrangement  of  Sauvj^ 
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K090L0GY. 


Symptic^View  ^  the  dtmm^  OnkM,  and  Oehera,  acc^Ang'  u  the  GrrunriAir  tyttem. 


OiwbbL    FBBRES. 
$  1.  IntermiueiUjew, 
1.  Tertuuia 
aOttJOtftna 
3.  Quotiduioa.- 

i  2.  C^ndnum. 
4.Synocba 

5.  Typhus 

6.  Synochus. 

OebkbH. 
PHLEGMASUS. 
r.Phlogoua 
aOpthtlmia 
9.  PhrenitU 

10.  CyQanche 

11.  PneumoQia  . 
13.  Girditit. 

OuBB  I.    COMATA. 
41.  Apoplezift' 
40.  Panaysit. 

OrdbeIL 
ADYMAMIJE. 

43.  Syncope 

44.  I^spepsia 

45.  UjrpochoQdriatis 

46.  Chlorosis. 
ObdkkIU.    SPASML 

47*  Tetanus 


Oaonl. 
MARCORBS. 
6&Ttbe8 

69.  Atrophia 

Orvkb  n. 
INTUMESCEKTUE. 

f  1.  Adip69*. 

70.  P»h^Mt:ia. 

71.  Pneumatosisi 
73.  Tyttpaaites 


OrdbkI. 
DTSJESTUBSliB. 

9l.t:aligo 
93.  Amaurosis 

93.  Dysopia 

94.  Pseudoblepsb 

95.  D3rsecoea 

96.  Paracusis 

97.  Anosmia 

98.  A|^heustia 

99.  Anaesthesia. 

OrtosrIL 
BYSOREXUE. 
f  1.  AppetUtu  erronei, 
IQO.  Bulimia 

101.  Polydipsia 

102.  Pica 

103.  Satyriasis 

104.  Nymphomania 

105.  Nostalgia 


CLASS  Iv— PYREXIJE. 

13.  Peritonitis 
14.GastritU 

15.  Enteritis 

16.  Hepatitis 

17.  Splenitis 

18.  Nephritis 

19.  Cystisis 
30.  H^steritis 
21.  Rheumatiftnua 
32.0dontalg^ 

33.  Podagra 

34.  Artlm>piiosi8. 

ordsrhi. 
exanthemata. 

35.  VarioU 

36.  VarteeUa 

CLASS  1I.~NEUR08E6. 
48.  Trismus 
40.  Convulsk) 

50.  Chorea 

51.  Raphania 

52.  Epilepsia 

53.  Pa]j>itatio 

54.  Asthmal 

55.  Dyspnoea 

56.  Pertussis 

57.  Pyrosis 
^acholics 

CLASS  III.— CACHEXUfi. 

7^,  Physometra 

$  3.  Aquosa, 

74.  Anasarca 

75.  Hydrocephalus 

76.  Hydrorachitis 
77^  Hydrothorax 

78.  Ascites 

79.  Hydrometra 

80.  Hydrocele.    . 

$4.  So&de. 

81.  Physcoiiia 

CLASS  IV.— LOCALES. 

$  2.  AppeHtuB  dtficienteM. 
106.  Anorexia 
lor,  Adipsia 

108.  Anaphrodisia 

Ordsb  UL 
HYSCINESI-E. 

109.  Aphonia 

110.  Mutitas 

111.  Paraphonia 
J 12  Psellisrous 

113.  Strabismus 

114.  Dysphagia 

115.  Contractura 

Ordbr  IV. 
APOCENOSES. 

116.  Profiisio 

117.  Ephidrosis 

118.  Epiphora 

119.  Ptyalismua 
130.  Eneoresis 


37.Ru1}eoU 
3a  Scarlatina  ' 
39.  Pestis 

30.  Erysipelas 

31.  Miliaria 

32.  Urticaria 

33.  Pemphig^ 

34.  Aphtha. 

Ordbr  IV. 
HiEMORRHAGLE. 

35.  Epistaxis 

36.  Hemoptysis 

37.  Hzmorrhois 

38.  Menorrha^a 

39.  Catarrhus 

40.  Dysenteria. 


59.  Cholera 

60.  Diarrhoea 

61.  Diabetes 

62.  Hysteria 

63.  Hydrophobia. 

Ordee  IV. 
VESANIiE. 

64.  Amentia 

65.  Melancholia 

66.  Mania 

67.  Oneirodynia. 


82.  Rachitis. 

Ordrr  m. 
IMPETIGIKES. 

83.  Scrophula 

84.  Syphilis 

85.  Scorbutus 

86.  Elephantiasis 

87.  Lepra 

88.  Frambaesia 

89.  Tricoma 

90.  Icterus. 


18L.Gonorrh<Ba. 

Ordkr  V. 
EPISCHBSES. 

122.  ObstipaHo      . 

123.  Ischuria 

124.  Dysuria 

125.  Dyspermatisnus 

126.  Amenorrhoea. 

Orrbr  VI. 
TUMOBE& 

127.  Aneurisna 
12a  Varix 

129.  EccliyiDOMa 

130.  Scbirrua 

131.  Cancer 

132.  Bub9 

133.  Sareema 

134.  Veruca 

135.  CUvua^p.^Tp 

136.  Li^>U^^S^^ 


M0S0L06T. 


^ 


137.  Gftoiflion 

138.  Hydatis 

139.  Hjdartlmit 
140.'£zo«toftt8. 

Ordbe  VIL 
ECTOPLE. 
UL  Hernia 


U3.  ProUptui 

143.  LuzAtio 

ordeb  vm. 

1MALYSES. 

144.  Vulnua 

145.  Ulcus 


146.  Herpes 

147.  Tinea 

148.  Psora 

149.  Practura 
15a  Caries 


S^m^pUcal  View  ^  the  SyetemofSAVTAMEM. 


Oaoiml.    HACUUE. 
Genut  1,  Leucoma 

2.  Vitiljpo 

3.  Ephelis 

4.  Gutta  rosea 
5-  NxTUS 

6.  EcchyncsML 

OmnaaO. 
EFPL0UE8CENTUE. 

7.  Herpes 
SbEpinictis 
9.  Psjrdnicia 

10.  Hydroa. 

OeberIIL  PHYMATA. 

11,  Eiytbema 
13  (Edema 

13.  Emphysema 
14w  Schirnis 

15.  Phlegmqpe 

16.  Bubo 

17.  Parotis 

18.  FuniDCttlus 

19.  Anthrax 
90.  Cancer 
31.  Paronichia 

,  32.  PhymoBU. 

OBBxm  IV. 
EKCRESCEimAE. 

33.  Sarcoma 

34.  Condyloma 

35.  Vermca 


CLASS  I.*V1TIA. 

36.  Pterygium 

37.  Hotdeolmii 

38.  Bronchocele 
39  Exostosis 
SO.  Gibbositas 
31.  Lordosis. 

Oasimy. 
CY8TIDB8. 
33.  Aneurisma 

33.  Vaiiz 

34.  Hydatis 
35.Marisca 

36.  Staphylona 

37.  Lapia 

38.  Hydrarthua 

39.  Apostema 

40.  Ezomphalos 

41.  Oscheocele 

OasxmVL 
KCTOPUC. 
43  Exophthalaia 

43.  Blepharoptosis 

44.  Hypostophyle 

45.  Paraglossa. 

OasxRVr. 
ECTOPUE. 

46.  Proptoma 

47.  Exania 

48.  Exocyste 

49.  Hysteroptosis 

50.  Euterocele 


51.  Epiplocek 
53.  Gasterocele 

53.  Hepatocde 

54.  Splenocele 

55.  Hysterooele 
56.Cystocele 

ST.  Encephalocele 

58.  Hysteroloxitf 

59.  Parochydium 

60.  Exarthrema 
61*  Diastasis 
63.  Lazartfanis. 

OrdkbTIC 
PLAGAE. 

63.  Yulnos 

64.  Punctilio 

65.  Excoriatio 
66.Contu8io 
67.  Fractura 
6aFissura 

69.  Ruptora 

70.  Amputatora 

71.  Ulcus 

73.  Exukeratio 

73.  Siniis 

74.  Fistula 

75.  Rbagvs 

76.  Eschara 

77.  Caries 

78.  Arthrocace. 


Ounm  I. 
CONTINUiB. 

79.  Ephemera 

80.  8>T.ocha 

81.  Synochus 
83.  Typhus 


OkdxrI. 
EXAMTHEMATICJE. 
9LPestis 
93.  Variola 
93.  PemphiffQS 
»4.RubeoU    * 
95.1iaiaria 

96.  Purpura 

97.  Erysip^ 

98.  Scarlatina 
99.Ee9era 


CLASS  n.— FEBRES. 

83.  Hectica 

Orbir  11. 
REBilTTENTES. 

84.  Amphimerina 

85.  Tritcophya 

86.  TeUrtopnya. 


Ordsr  hi. 
INTERMITTENTES. 

87.  Quotidiana 

88.  Tertsana 

89.  Quartana 

90.  Erratica. 


CLASS  HL— PHLEGM ASIiE. 


100.  Aphtha. 

OaniR  n. 
MEMBRANACEJE. 

101.  Phrenttis 
103.  Paraphrenetis 

103.  Pleuritis 

104.  Gastritis 

105.  Enteritb 

106.  Epiploitis 
10^  Metritis 
10^  Cystitis. 


Orurr  in. 
PARENCUYMATOSf. 

109.  Cephalitis 

110.  Cynanche 

111.  Carditis 

113.  Peripneumonia 

113.  Hepatitis 

114.  Splenitis 

115.  Nephritis. 
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OssimT. 
TONICI  PARTIALE8. 

116.  Strabitmui 

117.  Trbraiis 

118.  ObstipiUf 

119.  Contracture 

120.  Grampus 
12L  PriapUmuB 

Ordhi  it. 
TONICI  GENE^ALES. 
132.  Tetanus 

Ordie  I. 
SPASMODIC^. 

138.  Ephialtes 

139.  StemuUtio* 

140.  Oscedo 

141.  Singultus 


Ordsr  I. 
DYSJESTH£SL£. 

152.  Cataracta 

153.  Caligo 

154.  Amblyopia 

155.  Amaurosis 

156.  Anosmia 

157.  Agheustia 

158.  Dysecoea 

159.  Paracusis 

160.  Cophotis 

161.  Ansstbesia. 

Orose  n. 
ANEP1THYMI12. 
163.  Anore^da 

Oeder  I.    VAGI. 

183.  Arthritis 

184.  Ostocopus 

185.  Rbumatismus  * 

186.  Catarrhus 

187.  Anxietas 

188.  Lassitudo 

189.  Stupor 

190.  Pruritus 

191.  Algor 

192.  Ardor 

Order  II.    CAPITIS. 
19:^.  Cephalalgia 
194.  CephalRE 


,  Order  L 

HALLUCINATIONES. 

216.  Vertigo 

217.  SuflFusio 

218.  Diplopia 

219.  Syrogmos 

220.  Hypochondriasis 

221.  Somnambtilismus. 

Order  n 
MOROSITATES. 
'  222.  Pica 


lirpSOLOGT. 

<^LA88  lV.-^PA8BtI. 

123.  Catocfaus. 

OrdbeIII. 
CLONICI  PARTULES. 

124  XysUgmus 

125.  Carphologia 

126.  Pandiculatio 

127.  Apomjrttotit 

128.  Convulsio 

129.  Tremor 

130.  Palpitatio 


131.  CkucUcatlo. 

Order  TV, 
CLONICI  GENERALCS. 

132.  Rigor 

133.  Eclampsia 

134.  Epilepsia 

135.  Hysteria 

136.  Scekrtyrbe 

137.  Beriberia. 


CLASS  v.— ANHELAT10NE8 


142.  Tussis. 

OedeeIL 
OPPRESSIVJE. 

143.  Stertor 

144.  Dyspnoea 

145.  Asthma 


146.  Ortbopaoa 

147.  Angina 

148.  Pleurodyoe 

149.  Rhuroa 

150.  Hydrothotix 

151.  Empyema. 


CLASS  VI.— DEBILITATES. 

163.  Adipsia  173.  LeipothyiiiiE 

164w  AnaphroditiE.'^  174.  Syncope 

Oedxe  in.  175.  Asphyxia 
DT8CINESI£.  Oedee  Vs 

165.  Mutitas  COMATA. 

166.  Aphonia  176.  Catalepsts 
167'  Psellismus  177.  Ecstasts 

168.  Parapbonia  178.  Typhomania 

169.  Paralysis  179.  Lethargaa    . 

170.  Hemiplegia  180.  Cataphora 

171.  Paraplexia.  181.  Carus 

Oedee  IV.  182.  Apopkiia. 
LEIPOPSYCHUE. 

172.  Asthenia. 


CLASS  Vn.. -DOLORES. 

195.  Hemicrania 

196.  Ophthalmia 

197.  Otalgia 

198.  Odontdgta 

Oedee  HI. 
PECTORIS. 

199.  Dysphagia 

200.  Pyrosis 

201.  Cardiogmus. 

Oedee  FV. 

ABDOMINALES  IN. 

TERNI. 

202.  Cardialgia 

203.  Gastro^mia 


204.Colica 

205.  Hepthalgia 

206.  Splenalna 

207.  Nephralgia 

208.  Dystocia 

209.  Hysteralgia 

Oeobe  V. 
EXTBRNl  ET  ARTUUM. 

210.  Mastodynis. 

211.  Rachialgia 

212.  Lumbago 

213.  Ischias 

214.  Proctalgia 

215.  Pudendagra 


CLASS  Vm.— VESANIAE. 


223.  Bulimia 

224.  Polydipsia 

225.  Antipathia 

226.  Nostalgia 

227.  Panophobia 

228.  Satyriasis 

229.  Nymphomania 

230.  Taraotismua 

231.  Hydrophobia 
Oedee  III.    DELIRIA. 

233.  Farapbrgiyiie  ^ 


233.  Amentia 

234.  Melancholia 
235.1ifania 

236.  Demooomania. 

Oedee  IV. 

VESANIAE  ANOMA. 

LAB. 

237.  Amnesia 

238.  Agrypnia. 
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Omnm  L 
9ANGDIFLUXUS. 

2S9    HsmorrhMj^ia 
240    Haemoptysis 

f41.  Stomacace 
42.  Hacmatemesis 
243.  Haematuria 
244    Menorrhagia 

245.  Abortus. 

OnBsa  n. 
ALVrPLUXUS. 

246.  Hepatjrrhcsa 
247  Haemorrbois 

248.  Dysetiteria 

249.  Meiaena 


CLASS  IX^FLUXUS. 

250.  Nitusea 

251.  Vomitus 

252.  Ileus 

253.  Cholera 

254.  Diarrhoea 

255.  Caeliaca 
255.  Lienteria 

257.  Tenesitius.    « 

Ordvr  ITT. 
SERIFLUXUS. 

258.  Gphidro&is 

259  Epiphora 

260  Corj'za 

261.  Ptyalismus 

262.  Auacatharsia 


263.  Diabetes 

264.  Eneuresis 

265.  Dysuria 

266.  Pyuria 

267.  Leucorrhoea 
268.^  Gonf)rrhoBa 

269  *  Dyspermatismua 

270.  Gf»Ur»irrha5a 

271.  Octorrhocj*. 

OiiDKaTV. 
ABRIFLUXUS. 

272.  FUlulenta 

273.  Aedopsophia 

274.  Dysodia* 


OEDtR   I. 

MAOIES. 
275.  Tabes 
276  PiithisU 

277.  Atrophia 

278.  Aridura. 

Qbder  TI. 
INTUMESCENTIAE. 

279.  Polysarcia 

280.  Pneumatosis 

281.  Anosarca 
283.  Phlegmatia 

283.  Physconia 

284.  Graviditas. 

Order  HI. 

HYDROPES  PARTIA- 

LES. 

285.  Hydrocephalus 

286.  Pbysocepbalus 


CLASS  X.— CACHBXIAE. 

287.  Hydrorachitis 

288.  Ascites 

289.  Hydrometra 

290.  Physometra 

291.  Tympanites 

292.  Metrorismus 

293.  Ischuria. 

Order  TV. 
l^UBERA. 

294.  Rachitis 

295.  Scrophula 

296.  Carcmoma 

297.  Leontiasis 

298.  Malis 

299.  Frambcesia. 

Order  V. 
IMPETlGlNES. 

300.  Syphilis 

301.  Scorbutus 


302.  Elephantiasis 

303.  Lepra 
304  Scabies 

305.  Tinea. 

Order  VI. 
ICTERTTIAE. 

306.  Aurig^ 

307.  Melasicterus 

308.  Phacnigmus 

309.  Chlorosis. 

Order  VII. 

CACHEXIAE  ANOMA' 

LAE. 

310.  Phthirisasis 

311.  Trichoma 
S12.  Alopecia 

313.  Eleosis 

314.  GHngrasna 

315.  Necrosis 


ORDBItl. 

CONTAGioSI. 

1.  Morta. 

2.  Pestis 

3.  Variola 

4.  Rubeola 


Synoptical  Vie-xo  cf  the  Sywtem  oflAifjfMJJs. 

CLASS  I.— EXANTHEMATICL 

5.  Petechia  8.  Uredo  • 

6.  Syphilis.  9.  Aphtha. 
Order  TI.    .  Ordsr  TIT. 

SPORADICL  SOUIARD. 

7.  Miliaria  10.  Erysipelas. 


Order  I. 
CONTINENTES. 

11.  Diana 

12.  Synocha 

13.  Synochus 

14.  Lenta. 


CLASS  n.— CRITICI. 

Order  IL 
INTERMITTENTES. 

15>  Quotidiana  20. 

16.  Tertiana  ^  21. 

17.  Quartana  22. 

18.  Duplicana  23. 

19.  Errana.  24. 


Order  TIL 
EXACERBANTBS. 

Amphiroerina 

Triixus 

TeUrtophia 

Hemitritaea 

Hectica 


Order  I. 
MEMBRANACEI. 

25.  Pbrenitia 

26.  Paraphrenesis 

27.  Pleuritis 
2a  Gastritis 
29»  Enteritis 


CLASS  in— PHLOGKTICL 

30.  I»r.>cUtis  35. 

3L  Cystitis.  36. 

Order  II.  37. 

PARENCHYMATICL       38. 

32.  Sphacelismus 

33.  Cynanche 

34  Peripneumonia  32. 

4A 


Hepatitis 
Spleneiis 
Nephritis 
Hysteritis. 

Obdeii  TIL 
MUSCULOSL 
Pblegmone 
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ORDsm  I. 
INTRINSBCA. 

40.  CephaUlgia 

41.  Hf^mtcnnia 

42.  Gravedo 

43.  Ophtlulmu 

44.  Otalgia 

45    Olun^nlgU 

46.  Angina 

47.  Soda 


OftDSE  L 

IDIi^ALES. 

65.  Delirium 

66.  Paraplirosyne 

67.  .\metitia 
68    Mania 
69.  J)aemonia 
70    Vesania 

71.  Melancholia 

Order  11. 
IMAGINARII. 

72.  Syringmos 

ORnER   I. 

DEFECTIVI. 

90.  Lasaimdo 

91.  Languor 

92.  Asthenia 

93.  Lipothymia 

94.  Syncope 

95.  A  phyxia 

Order  II. 
SOPOROSI. 

96.  Somnoleniia 

97.  Tvphomania 

98.  Lethargus 

Order  I. 
SPASTICI. 

121.  Spasmus 

122.  Briapismus 

123.  Borbor>gmo8 

124.  Trismos 
125    S^rdiasifl 

126.  Hysteria 

127.  Tetanus 

128.  Catochus 

129.  Catalepsis 

Order  I. 
SUFFOCATORIL 
146,  R^uredo 
l47toi^^iferatio 
ip^Risus 
"•49.  Flctus 
.50.  Suspirium 
151.  Oscitatio 
^152.  Pandiculatio 
153.  Singultus 


Order  I. 
CAPITIS. 
V2.  Otorthoea 


NMOLOGY.. 

CLASS   IV.— 90LOItOSL 

48.  Catdialgia 

49.  Gastrica 

50.  Colica 
5L  Hepatica 

52.  Splenica 

53.  Pleuritjca 
54    Pneumonica 

55.  Hyateralgia 

56.  Nephritka 

57.  Dysuria 

CLASS  v.— MENTALES. 

73.  Phantasma 

74.  Vertigo 

75.  Phanopbobia 

76.  Hypochondriasis 

77.  Somnambullsmus 

Order  IIL 
PATHETICL 
7a  Citu 

79.  Bulimia 

80.  Polydipsia 


CLASS  VI.— QUICTALES. 

99.  Caupbora 
100.  Cams 
101    Apoplezia 

102.  Paraplegia 

103.  Hemiplegia 

104.  Paralysis 

105.  Stupor 

Order  HI. 
.     PRIVATIVI* 

106.  Morosb 

107.  Oblivio 

108.  Amblyopia 

CLASS  VII.— MOTORH. 

130.  Agrypnia 

Order  II. 
AGITATORn. 

131.  Tremor 
132   Palpitatio 
133.  Oreasmus 
134  Subsultus 

135.  Carpologia 

136.  Stridor 

137.  Hippos 


58.  Pudendagsft 

59.  PvbCtica 

Order  U. 
RXTRINSECI. 

60.  Arthritis 

61.  Ostocopus 

62.  Rheuroatismos 

63.  Volatica 

64.  Pruritus 


81.  Satyriasis 

82.  Erotomania 

83.  NosUl^ 

84.  Taraiitismus 

85.  Rabies 

86   Hydrophobia 

87.  Cacofitia 

88.  Antipathia 

89.  Anzietas 


109.  Cataracts 
HO.  Amaurosb 

111.  Scotomia 

112.  Cophosis 

113.  Anosmia  . 

114.  Ageustia 

115.  Aphonia 

116.  Anorexia 

117.  Adipsia 

118.  Aiiestliesia 

119.  Atecnia 

120.  Atonia 


138.  PscUismus 

139.  Chorea 

140.  Beriberi 

OansR  IL 
AGn'ATORII- 

141.  Rigor 

142.  Convulsio 

143.  Epilepsia 

144.  Hieranosus 

145.  Raphania 


CLASS  VIII.— SUPPRESSORH. 

154.  Stemutatio 

155.  Tussis 

156.  Siertor  164. 

157.  Anhelatio  165. 

158.  Suffocat'io  166. 
159  Empyema  167. 
160.  Dyspnoea  168. 
161   Asthma  169. 

162.  Orthopnoea  170. 

163.  Ephjaltes  171. 


Order  U. 
CONSTRICTORU. 

Aglutitio 

Flatulentia 

Obstipatto 

Ischuria 

Dysmenorrhea 

I^slochta 

Aglactatio 

Sterilitas. 


CLASS  IX.— EVACUATORIL 

173.  Epiphora  176.  Stomacace 

174.  Haemorrhagia  177.  Ptyalismus. 

175.  Coryza 
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OftABii  n. 

187.  Cholera 

198 

Diabetei 

THORACIS. 

18H.  DiarHioea 

199. 

Haernuturia 

ITS.  Sci^atus 

189»  Lienteria 

200. 

Gilts 

1/9    Kzpectonttio 

190.  Coeliaca 

201. 

Gonofrboeft 

180.  Hzmoptyiis    . 

191.  Cholirica 

202.  L.  uc^rhoea 

181.  Vomica. 

192.  Dysenteria 

203. 

OmDsa  QL 

19J.  Haemorrhois 

204 

Pariuritio 

ABDOMINIS, 

194.  Tenesmus     ■ 

205. 

Abortus 

182.  Ructus 

195.  Crepituf. 

206. 

Moia. 

18J.  Nausea 

OaBBB  IV. 

Obdkb  V. 

184.  Tamica 

GENITAUUM. 

CORPORIS  EXTKRNI. 

185.  Hxmatemeais  . 

196.  Enuresb 

207 

G.«lactia 

186.  niiica 

197.  Stranguria 

208. 

Sudor. 

CLASS  X.— DEPORMEa 

Obokm  I. 

Obdee  n. 

221. 

Grariditas. 

EMACIANTES. 

TUMID03I. 

Obdib  HI. 

209.  Phthisis  ' 

214.  Polysarcia 

DBCOLORE8. 

210.  Tabes 

215.  .p-ucnphlegmatla 

222. 

Cachexia 

211.  Atrophia 

216.  .\na8arca 

223. 

Chlorosis 

212.  Mariismus 

217.  Hydrocephalua       • 

22*. 

Scorbutus 

213.  Rachitic 

218.  Asciteft 

225. 

Icterus 

219.  Hyposarca    , 

226. 

Plethora. 

220.  Tympanites 

CLASS  XI —VITIA. 

Oaoca  I. 

261.  Prebsura 

293. 

Prolapsus 

HUMORAUA. 

262.  Arctura 

294. 

Condyloma 

227.  Aridura 

Obdib  IV. 

295 

Surcoma 

228.  Digitium 

SCABIES. 

296. 

Pterygium 

229.  Emphysema 

263.  Lepra 

297. 

Ectropium 

230.  Oedema 

264.  Tinea 

298. 

Piiimosis 

231.  SueilUtio 

232.  Inflammatio 

265.  <^chor 

299. 

Clitorismus. 

266.  Paora 

Obdsb  VII. 

233.  AbMessui 

267.  Lippitudo 

DEPORMAilONES^ 

234.  Gangrena 

268.  Serpigo 

300. 

Contractuca 

^235.  Sphacelus. 

269.  Herpes 

301. 

Gibber 

Ordeb  n. 

270.  Varus 

302. 

Lordosis 

IMALYTICA, 

271.  Bacchia 

303. 

DislOitio 

236.  Fnictura 

272.  Bubo 

304 

Tortura 

237.  Luxatura 

273.  Anihrax 

305. 

Strabismus 

238  Auptura 

274.  Phlyctacna 

306 

Lagophthalmia 

239  Contusura 

275.  Pustula 

307. 

Nvciulopia 

240.  Profusio 

276.  Papula 

308. 

Presbytia 

241.  Vuiniis 

277.  Hordeolum 

3U9. 

M>upia 

242,  Ampuutura 

278.  Verruca 

3ia 

L.  barium 

243.  Laceratura 

279.  CliTus 

311. 

Lago&toma 

;Z*4.  Punctura 

280.  .Myrmecium 

312. 

Apella 

24^    Mnnura 

281.  Esch»ra. 

313. 

Atreu 

246.  0>mbustura 

Ordbb  V. 

314. 

Plica 

247.  fizcoriatura 

TUiUORES  PROTUBE* 

315. 

Hirnutles 

248.  Intertrigo 

RANTES. 

316. 

Alopf  cia 

249.  Rhagas. 

282   Aneurisma 

317. 

Tpicliiisis. 

Obdbr  m. 

283  Vnriz 

obdrb  vm. 

EXULCERATIONES. 

284  Schimis 

MACULAE. 

250.  Ulcus 

285.  Struma 

318. 

Ciciilrix 

251.  Cacoethes 

286.  Atheroma 

319 

N«vus 

252*  Noma 

287    Anchylosus 

320. 

Morphxa 

253.  Carcinoma 

288.  Ganglion 

321. 

V.btx 

254.  Uaena 

289.  NalU 

322.  Sudamen 

^55   PUiuU 

290.  Spinola 

323. 

Melasma 

256.  Caries 

291.  Exostosis. 

324 

Hepatizoni 

257.  Ap».hrocace 

Obdbb  VL 

325 

Lentigo 
EphcBs. 

258.  Cocyta 

PROCIDRNTIAE. 

326. 

259.  Paronychia 

292.  Hernia 

260.  Perino 
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NOSOLOGY. 

Sgfwptical  View  of  the  Sytem  o/Ti^^v. 


OUBIR  t. 

INTBRMirTBNTES. 

1.  QiK  idiana 

2.  Tertuma 
3-  Quartkiia 

4  Quintana 

5  S(XUna 
6.  Sepuns 
7  Ociana 

8.  NMiiana 

9.  D  cimaiMi 

10.  V  ga 

11.  Menstrua 

V2,  Tfrtiaiia  duplex 
13    Quartitna  dupit^z 

14.  Qu-r«ana  tpiptex. 

Obdbb  U. 
CONTINUA.E. 
§  1.  Siti^cet. 

15.  Qtiotidiana 

16.  Synoehua 

17.  Amatoria 
la  Piirenitis 
19    Bpiala 
20-  Causoa 
21.  Blodea 
22-  Lethargy 
23.  Tvphomania 
24   L^ipyria 
25.  Phricodes 


obbbk  r. 

BAEMOKKHAGIAB. 

81.  Hmnorrhagia 

82.  Epistazis 

83.  Hemoptoe 

84.  Hxmoptysiy 

85.  Stomacace 

86.  Odoniirrhoea 

87.  Oiorrhoea 

88.  Opliihalmorrbagia 
69.  Hsematemesis 
90.  Hepatiirl  oea 

91   Catarrlifxis 
9i.  Hematuria     ^ 

93.  Cystirrha^ia 

94.  Stymatoftis 

95.  UKinatopedesia 

126.  Gravedo 

127.  Fiatulentia 

128.  Obstipatio 


134    Anxietas 

135.  Bi;strismu8 

136.  Pniritua 

137.  CatapHyxis 

138.  Rheumatumus 

139.  Afihritis 

140.  Cephalalgia 

141.  Cephalica 

142.  CUvns 


CLASS  I.— PEBliES. 

26-  Lvngodes 

27.  Assodes 

28.  Cholenca 

29.  Synchopalis 

30.  Hydrophobia 

31.  Oncitans 

32.  Iceteriticides 

33.  Peatilentklia 
34   Siriasb 

§  2    Compoeka. 
1  1.  Exanthematiea, 

35.  VarioloVia 

36.  Morbillosa 
37-  MilinTM 

38.  P^techUib 

39.  ScHPlatina 

40.  Urtica 
41    Bullosa 

42.  VaricclU 

43.  Pemphigndes 

44.  Aphthm.. 

i  2.  It^ammaiorue, 

45.  PhrenWmus 

46.  Chemosiis 

47  Ophthalmites 

4a  Otitea 

49.  Aiigina 

50   Pieuritis 

51*  Peripneumonia 

52*  Mediastina 


53,  Pericar^tir  1 

54.  Carditis 

55i  ParaphreniUs 

56.  Gastritis  - 

57.  Rnteritb 

58  Hepatitb 

59  Splenitis 

60.  Meaenteritiff 

61.  Omeotitia 

62  P-ritonitis 

63  Myocolitis 

64  Pancreatica 
65.  Nephritis 
66   Cistitis 

67.  Hysteritis   1 

68.  Erysipelacea 

69.  Ptidagrica 

70.  Panaritia 

71.  Cyssotis. 

ir  3.  Symptematkm 

72.  Apoplectica 

73.  CalaPThalis 
74-  Rheumatica 

75   Haemorrhoidalia 
76.  Laciea 
77-  Vulneraria 
7a  Suppuratoria 

79.  Lenta 

80.  Uectica. 


CLASS  II.— PROFLUVIA, 

96^  Menorrhagia 
97.  Abortio 

Ohdsr  II. 
APOCRNOSES. 

98.  Catarrhus 

99.  Epiphora 
100   Coryza 
101.  OtopuosiS 
102   Otoplatos 
103.  Ptyalismua 
104    Vomica 
105.  Di  rrhaea 

106  Puorrhaca 

107  D>8enteria 

108.  Lienteria 

109.  Coeiiaca 

CLASS    in— EPISCHESBS. 


110.  Cholera 

111.  Pituitaria 

112.  Leucorrhois 

113.  Eneuresis 
114  Diuresis 
115.  Diabetes 
11  a  Puoturia 
117.  Cbylaria 
lia  GonoiTbcea 

119  Leucorriiflca 

120  Exoneimsia 
121.  H\dropedesis 

122  GdUctia 

123  H^'perratliarsis 
124.  Erphyse 
1J5.  Dysodia 


129.  Ischuria 
13U.  Am.norrhoea 
131.  Dyslochia 

CLASS  IV.— DOLORES. 

143  Hemicrania. 

144  Garebaria 

145.  Odontal^ 

146.  Hsmodia 

147.  Oditzismui 

148.  Oulgia 

149.  Acataposis 
150   Cionia 
151.  Himantotif 


132.  Deuteria 

133.  Agalaxi» 


152  Cardiogniu» 

153  Mastodynia 
154.  ."-oda 

155-  Periadynia 
156.  Piietiinatosia 
137  Gardialgia 

158.  Encausis 

159.  Nausea 

160.  Colica 
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161.  Flleau 

169.  lic.is 

16  i.  Strang^uria 

164.  Pysuria 

165.  Lithuriasif 

166.  Tt-neMnus 

167.  Clunesia 

180.  T  Unui 
Ib^l    Opisthotonus 
iHi    Episihotonus 

183.  CHtochus 

184.  Tremor 
l8o.  Fngus 
186.  Hoppor 
187    Rii^or 
188.  Epilepsia 
189    HccUmpsia 
19(;.  Hieranosus 

191  ConvuUio 

192  R^phania 
193.  Ciiorea 


313.  Lassitudo 
^Zl   \«»«henia 

224.  Torpor 

225.  \dynamia 
226    P.r4ys»i« 
2-^.  Parjplcgia 

228.  Hemiplegia 

229.  Apoplexia 

230.  CaUl^psis 

231.  Cams 
23^  Coma 

233.  Somnolentia 

234.  Hyphophasls 
2,15.  Piosis 

236   Amblyopia 

237.  Mydriasis 

238.  Amaurosis 

239.  Cataracta 
240  Synizpzls 

241.  Glaucoma 

242.  Achlfs 


285.  Antipathia 
286    Agrypnia 
28. .  Phantasma 
28^.  Caligo 

289  Haemalopia 

290  Mirmsryge 
291.  OysopU 

304.  Cachexia 

305.  Chlorosis 
306  Icterus 

307.  Meianchlorus 

308.  Aifophia 

309.  Tabes 

310.  Phthisis 

311.  Hydrothorax 
31Z  Rachitis 

329.  Athymia 

330.  Ddiritim 


168.  C«dma 

169.  HysieriAlin* 
170    D)  >aieD()rrhsa 
171.  Dy:ito(^bia 
172-  Aiucia 
173.  Pi'iapismus 

CLASS  v.— SPASMI. 

194  CriOipuH 
19  >.  Scelerotyrbc 
196    Aiigone 
197.  Giossocele 
198  Glo^socoma 
199.  Hippos 
200   IU<>sis 
201.  C>nclesis 
202   CMtaclasb 

203.  Cillo^is 

204.  Stemuutio 

205.  l*ussis 

206.  CLmor 

207.  Trismus 

CLASS  VI.—ADYNAMLili. 

243.  NycialopiA 

244.  Hermeralopia 
245    Hemalopia 

246.  Oysicoia 

247.  Surdius 
348   Anosmia 
249.  Apogeusis 
250    AsapUia 
25  L  Clan^r 

252  Raucitas 

253  Aphonia 

254.  Leptophonia 

255.  Oxyphonia 
256   Rlienophooia 
257.  Mutitas 
258   TrauloUa 

259.  Psellotis 

260.  Ischophonia 

261.  B.tttansmus 

262.  Suspirum 

263.  OsciUtio 


174.  Psoriaiis 

175  Padogra 

176.  Osteocopus 

177.  Piophos 

178.  VoUtica 

179.  Epiphlogisilui. 


208.  Cap'istrum 

209.  Sardiasii 

210.  Gelasmtts 

21 1.  Incubus 

212.  Singultus 

213.  Palpitatio 
214  Vomitus 

215.  Ructus 

216.  Ruminatio 

217.  Oesophagisrous 

218.  Hypochondriasb 

219.  Hysteria 
220   Phlogosis 
221.  Digitium. 


264.  Pandiculatio 

265.  Apnea 

266.  Macropnoea 

267.  Dyspncea 
268   A!ithma 

269.  Orthopnoea 

270.  Pnignia 

271-  Renchus 

272-  Rhochmos 

273.  Lipothymia 

274.  Syncope 

275.  Asphyxia 

276.  ApepHia 
277    Dvspepsia 

278.  I^hthora 

279.  Anorexia 
280    AnatMpe 

281.  Adypsia 

282.  .\cyisis 

283.  Agnesia 
284  Anodynia^ 


CLASS  Vn— HYPAERESTHESBS. 


292.  Siisumis 

293  Vertigo 

294  Apogrusia 

295  Polydipsia 
2^6.  Bulimus 
297.  Addephagia 

CLASS  VIII.— CACHEXIJE. 

313.  Anasarca 
314    Ascites 
315.  Hydrficystis 
316  Tympanites 
317-  Hysterophyse 
318.  Scorbutus 
319   Syphilis 
320.  Lepra. 

CLASS  IX.^PARANOIJE. 

331    \fan.» 
332.  MeianchoiiA 


2§8.  Cynorexia 

299.  Aktotriophagia 

300.  Malacia 

301.  Pea 
3U2    Btimbus 
303.  Celsa 


321.  Elephantiasis 

322.  Blephantia 
323    Plica 

32  i   Phth'iriasis 

325.  Physcoma 

326.  Pracyisis 
327  Gang^'zna 
328.  Sphacelui. 


3i3  Ectasis 
3o4.  Ecplezis 
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335.  Enthiuiunrat 

336.  StupidiUs 


ORRlVtll  f . 

INFLAMMATIOHES. 

341  Ophthalmia 
342.  Blepharotis 

343  Etysipclas 

344  Hieropyr 

345.  Paronychia 

346.  Onychia 

347.  Enc^usis 

348  Phimosb 

349  Paraphimosis 

350.  Pernio 

Oansa  If. 
TUMOttES. 

351.  Plegfmone 
352-  Fumncuhls 

353.  Anthrax 

354.  Abiiccssus 

355.  Onyx 

356.  Hippopyon 
357  Phygethlon 

358.  Empyema 

359.  Phyma 

360.  Ecthymata. 

361.  Urticaria 

362.  Parulb 

363.  EpuKs 

364  Anchylops 

365  Parag^lossa 

366.  Chilon 

367.  Scrophula 
368    Bubon 

369.  Bronchocele 

370.  Papotis 

371.  Gonpwia 

372.  Sparganosis 

373.  Coilima 

374.  Scirrhui 
375   Cancer 

376.  Sarcoma 

377.  Polypus 

378.  Condyloma 
379    Ganglion 

380.  Ramula 

381.  Terminthus 

382.  Oedema 

383.  Encephatocele 

384.  Hydrocephalum 

385.  Hydropthalmla 
386   Spina  bifida 
387.  Hydromphalus 
388   Hydrocele 
389.  Hydrops  scroti 
390   Steatites 

391.  Pheiimatosis 

392.  Emphysema 

393  Hyflteroptnsis 

394  Cystoptosis 

395.  Archoptomm 

396.  Bubonocele 
397  Oscheocele 
398.  Omphalocele 


337.  Amentia 

338.  Obhvio 

CLASS  X.— vrriA. 

399.  Merocel^- 

40<J.  Enteptcele  ofularit 

401.  l>chiatocele 

402  lyirocrle 

403  Hypogasirooele 

404  Cy«iocele 

405  Cyrtoma 

406  Hvdrenterocele 

407.  ViinT 

408.  Eneurisma 

409.  Cirsocele 

410.  G^trocelc 
411    Hepaincele 

412.  Splenocele 

413.  Hysteroccle 
414   Hy^rocirsocele 

415.  Sarcocele 

416.  Ph>scocele 
417   Exostoses 

418.  Hyperostosis 

419.  Paed  trthrocace 

420  Ency  tis 

421  Staphyloma 

422  SUphylosis 

423.  Fungtts 

424.  Tofus 

425.  Piemen 

ORDtm  nr. 

EXTUBERANTIA 

426.  VeiTUca 
427   Porrus 

428.  Clavus 

429.  Callus 

430.  Encanthis 

431.  Piadarotis 

432.  Pinnula 

433.  Pterygium 

434.  Hordeolum 

435.  Grando 

436.  Varus 

437.  Gutta  rosacea 

438.  Ephelis 

439.  Esoche 

440.  Exoche. 

OsnxR  IV. 
PUSTULE  and  PAPULA 

441.  Epinyctis 

442.  Phlyctxna 

443.  Herpes 
444   Scabies 

445.  Aqiutla 

446.  Hydroa 

447.  Variola 

448.  Varicella 

449.  Purpura 

450.  Encauma 

Order  V. 
MACUL>e. 

451.  Ecchymoroa 

452.  Petechia 

453.  Morbilli 


3S9.  Somnium 
34a.  Uypoobatasif. 


454.  ScarUtat 

455.  Lentigo 
456    Urticaria 
457.  Si-gma 

458  Vibex 

459  Vitfligo 

460.  Leuce 

461.  Cyasma 
462  Lichen 

463.  Selina 

464.  Nebula 

Order  VI. 
DISSOLUnOMES. 

465.  Vubms 

466.  Ruptura 
467    Rhagas 
468.  Fraciurm 
46fiL  Fissura 

470.  Plicatio 

471.  Thlasis 

472.  Luxatio 

473.  Subluxatio 

474.  Diachalasis 

475.  Aitritis 
4S^6.  Porrigo 
477.  Aposyrma 
478   Anapleusis 
479.  Spaftma 

480  Contusio 

481  Diabrosis 

482.  Agompbiasis 

483.  P^hafa 

484.  Piptonychia 

485.  Cacoethes 
486  Therioma 

487.  Carcinoma  ' 

488.  Phagpdiena 

489.  Noma 

490.  Sycosis 

491  Fiftola 

492  Sinus 

493.  Caries 

494.  Achores 

495  CnistaUctea 

496  Pa%ua 

497  Tinea 

498.  ArgemoQ 

499.  iEfnlops 

500.  Ozsna 

501.  Aphthc 
502   Intertrigo 
503.  Rhacosis. 

Order  VIL 
CONCRBTIONKS. 
504  Ancyloblepharon 

505.  Zynizesis 

506.  Dtcrymoma 
507    Ancylo^lotsun 
508.  Ancylnsis 

509  Cicatrix 
510.  DMtyUon. 
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511.  Phoxo0 

512.  Gibber 

513.  Caput  ebttipnm 
^  514.  Strabisinus 
'515.  MyopituU 

516   Lagopbthalmuf 

517.  TrichwijU 

518.  Ectropium 

519.  EntTQf>ium 

520.  RlUBiiS 
521*  RhyssemaU 

522.  LaKoebeil«t 

523.  Meiachosteon 

524.  Hirsutiet 

525.  Canities, 

536.  Oistriz 

537.  Xirasia 


0LA88  XI.    DfiF(MIMITATBS. 

528.  PhalacroUs  545.  Leiopodes 

529.  Alopeeia  546.  ApeQa 

530.  Midarosia  547.  H>  pospadisos 
5>1.  Pulosia  548.  Urorhceas 
532.  Rodatio  549.  AtreU 

5o3.  Phalani^is  550.  Saiito^ 

534  Coktboma  551.  Crip^orcllU 

SSS.  Cfrcofis  552.  Hermaphroditoa 

536.  Cbolosis  553    Dionyfiscua 

537.  Grypoiua  554    Arteti»cu» 

538.  Nicvus  555.  Nefnndis 

539.  M.)n8tiv)8ita8  556   Spaiiopogop 

540.  Polyaarcia  557.  Hype.; rtetiacus 

541.  Iscbnotia  55tL  G.liancon 

542.  KUicnoBtf  559.  Galbulua 

543.  V.rus  560.  Mola. 

544.  Yulgus 


^  Stfnaptical  View  of  the  Syttem  of  Saqab. 


Obdkb  L 
MACULA 

1.  Leucoma 

%  Viiilipo 

3.  Eph^lis 

4.  Nxvus 

5.  EccbyiDoma. 

Oama  IL 
EFFLORESC£NTIi£. 

6.  Putiula 

7.  Papula 

8.  PblycthjBna 

9.  Ba'^chia 
10   Varus 

11.  Herpes 

12,  Epinyctis 

13-  Hemeropathos 

14.  Psydracia 

15.  Hydroa. 

Oroek  III. 
PHYMATAl 

16.  Erytbema 

17.  Oedema 

18  Empbysema 
19.  Scirrbus 
20   Inflammatio 

21.  Bubo 

22.  Pm)tb 

23.  Farunculus 

24.  Antlirax 

25.  Cancer 

Obdbii  I. 
S0LUT10NE8. 

reeentet,  erucni^' 

78.  VuUiua 

79.  Punctura 

80.  Sclopetoplaga 

81.  Morsus 
8C  Excoriatio 

83.  Contusio 

84.  Rupuira 


CLASS  I.— VITIA. 

36.  Paronycbia 
27.  Phimosis. 

Orper  IV. 
EXCRESCENTIif, 
38.  Sarcoma 

29.  Cofffdyloma 

30.  Verucca 

31.  Ptervfcium 
32    Hordeolum 

33.  Trachelopbyma 

34.  EzostOBiH. 

Order    V. 
CYSTHJES. 

35.  Aneury^ma 

36.  Varix 

37.  Marisca 

38.  Hydatis. 
.  39   Stapbyloma 

40.  Ltipia 

41.  Hydarthrua 

42.  Apostema 

43.  Exomphslua 

44.  Oscheopbyma. 

Order  VI. 
ECTOPL*. 

45.  Exopbttialmia 

46.  Btepbaroptosis 

47.  Hypdstapbyle 

48.  Parai^losaa 

49.  Proptoma 

CLASS  U.— PLAGJE.    n 
Order  U. 
SOLUTIONES, 

recenut,  cruent^,  artijiciakt, 
85.  Operatic 
86  Amputatio 

87.  Suiura 

88.  Paracentesis. 

Order  lit 

80LUTIONES, 

incruent^e, 

89.  Ulcus 

90.  Ezulceratio 


50.  Exania 

51.  Exocystis 

52.  HvFteropiosis 
5^.  Colpupiosis 
54.  Gadtrocele 
55  Onphaloeele 

56.  Hepatocele 

57.  Merocele 

58.  Bubonocele 

59.  Opodeocele 

60.  Ischiocek 

61.  Colpocele 

62.  Perinatocele 

63.  Peritonxorixis. 

64.  Encephalocele 

65.  Hysteroloxia 

66.  Parorchydium 

67.  Exartlirema 

68.  Diastatis 

69.  Loxarthrus 

70.  Gibbositas 

71.  Lordosis. 

Order  VIL 
D£FOKMlTAT£S. 

72.  Lagostoma 

73.  Apella 

74.  Poiymerisma 

75.  Epidosis 

76.  AncbyiomeritmA 
77*  Hirsutiet* 


91.  Fifitula 

92.  Sinus 

93.  Eacbar» 

94.  Caries 

95.  Arthrocace. 

Order  IV. 

SOLUTIONES. 

anomakcm 

96.  Rliagas. 

97.  Ambustio 

98.  Ftactmra 

99.  Fbfunu 
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CLASS  in.-^ACHEXIiE 

Obdeb  I.    MACIES. 

128  Ekpbuitiftais. 

100.  Tabes. 

114.  UydrorachiUs 

129   Lepra 

101.  Phthiiis 

115.  Ascites 

130.  Scabies 

102.  Atrophia 

116.  HydfometTR 

131.  Tinea. 

103.  Hatmatoporia 

117.  Physometra 

Order  Vt 

104.  Aridura. 

118.  Tympanites 

ICTERITLE. 

Ordbb  n. 

119   Meteorismut. 

132.  Aurigo 

133.  MelaficteruB 

INTUMESCENTliE. 

Order   IV.    TUBERA. 

105.  Plethora 

120.  Rachitb 

134.  Phoenigmus 

106   Polysarcia 

121.  Scrophula 

135.  Chlorosis. 

107.  Pneumatosis 

122.  Carcinoma 

Order  VII. 

108.  Anasarca 

123.  Leontiasis 

ANOMALi£ 

109   Phlegmatia. 

124.  Malis 

136  Phthiriasis 

110.  'Physconia. 

125.  Framboesia. 

137.  Trichoma 

111.  Graviditas. 

Orj>br  V. 

138.  Alopecia 

Order  IIL 

IMPETIGINES. 

139.  Elcosts 

HTDROPES  partiaU*. 

126.  Syphilis 

140.  Gangraena 

112.  Hydrocephalus 

127.  Scorbutus 

14L  Neorotis. 

CLASS  IV.— DOLORES. 

» 

Order  I.    YAGL 
142    Arthritis 

153.  CcphalacB 

154.  Hemicrania 

163.  Hepatalgia 

164.  Splenalgia 
165   NephraJ^ 

143k  Ostocopus 

155.  Ophthalmia 

144.  Rheumaibinus 

156.  OtHlgia     < 

166.  Hyster^lgia. 

145.  CaUrrhus 

157.  Odontalgia. 

Order  V. 

146.  Anxietas 

Order  in. 

EXTERNARUM. 

147.  Lassitudo 

PECTORIS. 

167.  Mastodynia 

14a  Stupor 

158.  Pyrosis. 

168.  Rarhuilgia 

149.  Pruritus 

159.  Cardiogmus. 

169.  Lumbago 

150.  Algor 

Order  IV. 

170.  I^ich'uis 

151.  Ardor. 

ABDOMINIS. 

171.  PrK5tilgia 

Order  11. 

160.  CardialgU 

172.  Pudendagra 

CAPITIS. 

161   Gastrodyoia 

173.  Digiuum 

152.  Cephalalgia 

162.  Colica 

CLASS  v.— FLUXUS. 

Order  I. 

Order  ill. 

196.  Coryza 

SANGUIFLUXUS. 

ALVIFLUXUS. 

197.  Ptyalismut 

174.  Haemorrfaa^ 

nofi  9ang%dn§lenti. 

198.  Anacathanis. 

175.  Hxrnoptysis. 

185.  Nausea 

199.  Diabetes 

176.  Stomacace 

186.  Vomitus 

200.  Enuresis 

177.  Haematemesis 

187.  Ileus 

201   pyuria 

178.  Hematuria 

188.  Cholera 

202.  Lfucorrfaoea 

179.  Metrorrhagria 

189.  Diarrhcea 

203.  Lochiorrhoea 

180.  Abortus. 

190   Cceliaca 

204.  Gonorrhoea 

Order  n. 

191.  Uenteria 

205.  Galactirrhoea 

ALVIFLUXUS, 

192.  Tenesmus 

206.  OtorHioea. 

193.  Proctorrhcea. 

Order  V. 

181.  HcpaOrrlioea 

Order  IV. 

AERIFLUXUS. 

182.  Hcmorrhois 

SERIFLUXUS. 

207.  Flatulentia 

183.  Dysenteria 

184.  Melarjia. 

194.  Ephidrusis 

195.  Epiphora 

209.  Dysodia. 

CLASS  VI.— SUPPRESSIONES. 

Order  I. 

214.  Aglactasio 

Order  IIL 

EGERENDORUM, 

215.  Dyslochia. 

IMI  VENTRIS. 

210.  AdiapneusUa 

Order  II. 

218.  Dysmenorrhoea 

211.  Stenlita* 

INGERENOORUM. 

219.  l^stocia 

212.  Ischuria  , 

213.  Dysuria 

216.  Dyspliagia 

217.  Angina. 

CLASS  Vn.--SPAPMI. 

220.  Dyshtemorrhois 

221.  ObsUpatio. 

Order  I. 

224.  Obstipitas 

Order  II. 

TOmci    PARTIALES. 

225.  Centractura 

TONICI  GENEEALES. 

222.  Stmbismus 

226  Grampus 

228.  Tetanus 

223.  Trismus 

227.  Priapiamut 

229.  CatpdiuSk 
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OmDB»m. 

335  Conrulsio 

340.  Eclamptia 

CLOKfCI  PARTIALES 

1.     336  Tremor 

341.  EpUepsU 

330.  NynUgmus 

337.  PalpiUtio 

24Z  Hysteria 

331.  Carphologia 

33a  Glaudicatio. 

343.  Scelotyrbe 

232.  Subsultus 

Omoaii  IV. 

344.  Beriberis. 

233.  Pandieulatio 

CIX)N1CI  GENERAtES. 

334.  Apomystosis 

339.  Phricasmus 

CLASS  Vm.— ANHELATIONES. 

Orbbr  U 

349.  Tussia. 

353.  Orthopneea 

6PA8MUOICJE. 

Orbbr  H. 

354.  Pleurodync 

345.  Ephuites 

SUPPRESSrVJE. 

255.  Rheuma 

346.  Stemutptio 

350.  Stertor 

356.  Hydrothorax 

347.  Obccdo 

351.  DyspncKi 

357.  Empyema. 

348.  Singultus 

352.  Asthma 

CLASS  IX  — DBBIUTATES. 

Ordbb  I. 

369.  Adipsia 

279.  Lipothymia 

Di;S.£STH£SLK. 

370.  Anaphrodisia. 

280.  Syncope 
381.  Asphyxia. 

35a  Amblyopia 

OmoKB  in. 

359.  Caligo 

DYSCINESLE. 

Obdbb  V. 

360.  Cataracta 

361.  AmaurdbiB 

371.  Mutitas 

COMATA. 

372.  Aphonia 

382.  Catalepsis 

362.  Anosmia 

S73.  Psellismus 

383.  Eostasis 

363.  Agheuatia 

274.  Caoophonia 

384  Typhomaiiia 

364.  Dysecflea 

375   Paralysis 

385.  Lethargus 

365.  Paracusis 

376.  Hemiple^ 

377.  Paraplrxia. 

386.  Cataphora 

366.  Ck>phosi8 

287.  Cams 

367.  Anxsthena. 

Ordbb  lY. 

28a  Apoplexia. 

OiiDBm  VL 

•  LEIPOPSYCffliE. 

ANEPITHYMLB. 

378.  Asthenia 

368.  Anorexia 

1 

CLASS  X.-EXANTHEMATA. 

Obdee  I. 

393.  Rubeola 

296.  Erysipelas 

CONTAGIOSA. 

394.  Scarlatina. 

297.  fcssera 

S89.  Pettis 

Obdbb  n. 

29a  Aphtha. 

290    Variola 

NON  CONTAGIOSA. 

291.  Pemphigus 

395.  MUiaris 

293.  Purpura 

CLASS  XL— PHLEGMASLfi. 

Omnsx  I. 

304  Diaphragmitis 

311.  Peripneumonia 

MUSCULOSiE. 

305.  Pleuritls 

312  Hepatitis 

399.  Phlegroonc 

306.  Gastritis 

313.  Splenitis 

300.  Cyna  che 

301.  Myositis 

307.  Enteritis 

314.  Nephritis 

308.  Epiploitig 

315.  Metritis. 

303.  Carditis. 

309.  Cystitis 

OmDSB  n. 

Ordbb  m. 

MEMBiiANACEJE. 

JPARENCHYMAT08JL 

310.  Cephalitis 

303.  Phrenitis 

CLASS  Xn.— FEBRES. 

Obbxe  L 

Obdbb  11. 

Obdbb  m. 

CONTINUiE. 

REMITTENTES. 

INTERMITTENTES. 

316.  Jttdicatoria 

321.  Amphimerina 

324.  Qtiotid  ana 

317.  Humoraria 

322.  Trit»ophva 
33  .  Teurtophya. 

325.  Tertiana 

318.  Frigeraria 

326.  QuarUna 

319.  Typhus 

327.  Erratica. 

330.  Hectica. 

CLASS  Xin.— VESANLB. 

Oudbr  L 

Order  IL 

340.  Satyriasis 

HALLUCINATI0NE8. 

MOROSITATES. 

341.  Nymphomania 

328.  Vertigo 
339.  SufTusio 

334.  Pica. 

342.  Tarantismus 

535.  Bulimia 

343.  Hydrophobia 

330.  Diplopia 

336.  Polydipsia 

344.  Babifs. 

331.  Syrigmos 

337.  Amipathia 

Ohdbr  m. 

i 

332.  Hypochondriasis 

338.  Nostalgia 

DELIRIA. 

339.  Panophobia 
4B 
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346.  AmentJA 

347.  MelancttoUft 


348.  Doemonomanisi 

349.  Mania. 


Obdkb  ly.  ANOl 

350.  Amnesia 

351.  Agrypnia. 


S^/H^Hcal  View  qftbe  Syttem  of  Dr.  Macbbidb. 


CLASS  I.— UNIVERSAL  DISEASES. 


Obdbb  I.    FEVEBS. 

1.  Continued 

2.  Intermittent 

3.  Remittent 

4.  Eruptive 

5.  Hectic. 

Obdxb  II. 
INFLAMMATIONS. 

6.  Eztenial 

7.  Internal 

Obdsb  UL    fXUXES. 

8.  Ahrine 

9.  Hemorrhage 

10.  Humoral  discharge 

obdeb  rv. 

PAINFUL  DISEASES. 

11.  Gout 

13.  Rheumatism 

13.  Ostocopus 

14.  Headach 

15.  Toothach 

16.  Barach 

17.  Pleurodync 

18.  Fain  in  the  stomach 

19.  CoUc 


30.  Lithiasis 

21.  Ischuria 

22.  ^Proctalgia. 

Obdbb  V. 
SPASMODIC  DISEASES. 

23.  Tetanus 

24.  CatochuB 
35.  Locked  jaw 
26.  Hydrophobia 
27*  Convulsion 

28.  Epilepsy 

29.  Ecclampsia 

30.  Hieranosos. 

'    Obdbb  VI. 
WEAKNESSES  and  PRI- 
VATIONS. 
3L  Coma 

32.  Paby 

33.  Fainting. 

Obdbb  VU. 

ASTHMATIC  DISQR- 

DERS. 

34.  Dyspnoea 

35.  Orthopncea 


36.  Asthma* 

37.  Hydrothorax 

38.  Empyenoa. 

Obdbb  VIU. 
MENTAL  DISEASES. 

39.  Mania 

40.  MeLxncholia. 

Obdbb  IX. 

CACHEXIE.S,  or  Hvmoral 

i^Meoaeff.  • 

41.  Corpulency 

42.  Dropsy 

43.  Jaundice 
44  Empbyema 

45.  Tympany 

46.  Physconii 

47.  Atrophia 
'48.  Oateosarcosis 

49.  Sarcoato&is 

50.  Mortification 

51.  Scurvy 

52.  Scrophula 

53.  Cancer 

54.  Lues  venerea. 


Obdbb  I. 
OF  THE  INTERNAL 

SENSES. 

55.  Loss  of  memory 

56.  Hypochondriasis 

57.  Loss  of  judcpnent 

Obdbb  IL 

OF  THEV  EXTERNAL 

SENSES. 

58.  Blindness 

59.  Depraved  sight 

60.  Dealhess 

61.  Depraved  hearing 
63.  Loss  of  smell 

63.  Depraved  !»mell 

64.  Loss  of  taste. 

65.  Depraved  taste 

66.  Loss  of  feeling. 

Obdbb  Ul. 
OF  THE  APPETITES. 

67.  Anorexia. 

68.  Cynorexia 

69.  Pica 

70.  Polydipsia 

71.  Satyriasis. 

73.  Nymphomania 

73.  Anaplirodisia. 

Obdbb  IV. 

OF  THE  SECRETIONS 

AND  EXCRETIONS. 

74.  Epiphora 

75.  Corysa 

76.  P^aUsm 

77.  Anacatharsis 


CLASS  It-.LOCAL  DISEASES. 


78.  Otorrhoea 

79.  Diarrhoea 

80.  Incontinence  of  urine 

81.  Pyuria 
83.  D^suria 

83.  Constipation 

84.  Tenesmus 

85.  Dvsodia 

86.  Flatulence 

87.  CEdosophia. 

Obdbb  V. 

IMPEDING  DIFFERENT 

ACTIONS. 

88.  Aphonia 

89.  Mutitas 

90.  Paraphonia 

91.  Dysphagia 
93.  Wryneck 

93.  Angone 

94.  Sneea'mg 

95.  Hiccup 
^.  Cougjh. 

97.  Vomiting 

98.  Palpitation  of  the  heart, 

99.  Chorea 

100.  Trismus 

101.  Nystagmus 

103.  Cramp 
lOa  Scelotyrbe 

104.  Contraction 
'105.  Paralysis 

106.  Anchylosis 

107.  Gibbositas 
lOa  Lordosis 


109.  Hydarthrus. 

Obdbb  VL 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL 

HABIT. 

110.  Tumour 

111.  Excrescence 
113.  Aneurism 

113.  Varix 

114.  Papuls 

115.  Phlyctaenae 

116.  Pustuls 

117.  Scabies,  or  PMrn 

118.  Impetigo 

119.  Leprosy 

130.  Elephantiasis 

131.  Frambcesia 
133.  Heipes 

133.  Maculae 

134.  Alopecia 

135.  Trichoma 

136.  Scald  head 

137.  Phthiriasis. 

obdeb  vn. 

IMSLOCATIONS. 

128.  Hernia 

129.  Prolaps4s 
190.  Luxation. 

Obdbb  VIIL 
SOLUTIONS  OF  CON- 
TINUITY. 

131.  Wound 

132.  Ulcer 

133.  Fissure 
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134  l^lftQla 

135.  Bum,  or  scal4 


135.  Ezcomtlon 
137.  Fracture    ' 


138.  Caries. 


CLASS  HI.— SEXUAL  DISEASES. 


Obdbk  1. 
GENERAL,  pritper  to  Men, 

139.  Febrb  testicularis 

140.  Tabes  dorsalis. 

Obdcr  II. 
IXX3AL,  proper  to  Jnen. 

141.  Dyspermatismus 

142.  Gonorrhcea  simplex 

143.  Gonorrhoea  Tirulenta 

144.  Priapism 

145.  Phymosis 

146.  Pharapliymosis 

147.  ChrystalVme 


148.  Hernia  humoralis 

149.  Hydrocele 

150.  Sarcocele 

151.  Cirsocele. 

Obder  lU.  GENERAL, 
proper  to  Women, 

152.  Amenorrhoea 
153-  Chlorosis 

154.  Leocorrhcea 

155.  Menorrtiagia 

156.  Hysteralgia 

157.  Gnmditas 

158.  Abortus 


159.  Dystochia 

160.  Febris  puerperalis 

163.  Mastodynia 

OSUIR  IV. 

LOCAL,  proper  to  WomciU 
162.  Hydrops  ovarii 
163-  Scirrhus  ovarii 

164.  Hydfomctra 

165.  Physometra 

166.  Prolapsus  uteri 

167.  vaginae 
178.  Polypus  uteri 


Order  L  GENERAL. 

169.  Coiica  meconialis 

170.  lactentium 

171.  Diarrhoea  infantum 

172.  Aphthae 


CLASS  IV.— rNFANTlLE  DISEASES. 


173.  Eclampsia 

174.  Atrophia 
173.  Rachitis. 

Ordkr  n.  LOCAL. 
176;  Imperlbration 


177.  Anchylogossum 

178.  Aurigo 

179.  Purpura 

180.  Crusta  iactea. 


NOSTAlX^fA.  (^ofuxyiA:  from  fostti$, 
to  return,  and  ctAyoc,  pain.)  A  vehement 
desire  fur  revisiting  one'n  country.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  class  Localet,  and  or- 
der Dywrexut  of  Cullen^  known  by  impa- 
tience when  absent  from  one's  native  borne, 
and  a  vehement  desire  to  return,  attended 
with  gloom  and  melancholy,  loSs  of  appe- 
tite, and  want  of  sleep.        ' 

NoTHUs.  (From  vedoc,  spurious.)  1.  Those 
libfe  which  are  not  attached  to  the  sternum 
are  called  notbac  costse,  the  Rpurious  ribs. 

2.  The  term  is  applied  to  such  diseases 
as  resemble  others  :  as  peripneumonia  no- 
tha,&c 

NoTTsus.  (From  forroK,  the  back.)  An 
epithet  of  the  spinid  marrow. 

NonoDis.  (From  voric,  moisture.)  •  Ap- 
plied to  a  fever,  attended  with  a  vitiation 
of  the  fluids,  or  a  colliquative  wasting. 

Nootkr's  kedtcire.  This  famous  re- 
medy was  invented  by  Madam  Noufer,  as  a 
cure  for  the  tape-worm.    See  FiUx, 

NuBP.cvLA.  (Dim.  of  nubee^  a  cloud.) 
A  cloud  in  the  urine.  A  white  speck  in  the 
eye. 

Nucss  CALLss.   "Common  galls. 

NocBS  FUROARTEs.    Scc  Rictmeo. 

N  u  c ESTA.     See  ,Nux  motchata, 

NUCHA.  The  hind  part  or  nape  of  the 
neck. 

NuciSTA-    The  nutmeg. 

NUCLEUS?  {'E  nuce,  from  the  nut.)  A 
kernel.  A  friiit  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell. 

NocuLiB  SAPORARiJB.  JSocca  bermuden- 
tea.  Soap  lierries.  Bermudas  berries.  A 
spherical  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
whose  cortical  part  b  yellow,  glossy,  and 
so  transparent  as  to  shew  the  sphericle 
black  nut  whiqh  rattles  within,  and  which 
includes  a  black  kernel.  It  is  the  produce 
cfihtSapMuBoaponaria  of  LinnTCXU.   The 


cortical  part  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  no 
smell ;  it  raises  a  soapy  froth  with  water, 
and  has  similar  effects  with  soap  in  wash- 
ing, and  it  is  said  to  be  a  medicine  of  sin- 
gular and  specific  virtue  in  chlorosis. 
NuxMULAmiA.      (From  nummuof  money ; 

*  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  round  and 
of  the,  size  of  the  old  silver  two-pence.) 
ttirundinaria*  Centimorbia,  Monejmrort. 
This  plant,  LynmacJda  nummularia  of 
Linnxus,  is  very  common  in  our  ditches. 
It  was  formerly  accounted  vulnerary;  it 
possesses    antiscorbutic    and    restringent 

.  qualities.  Boerhaave  looks  upon  it  as  si- 
milar to  a  mixture  of  scurvy-grass  with 
sorrel. 

Nut,  cocoa.  The  fruit  of  the  Cocot  nw- 
ci/era  of  Linnzus.  Within  the  nut  is  found 
a  kernel,  as  pleasant  as  an  almond,  and 
also  a  large  quantity*  of  liquor  resembling 
milk,  which  the  Indians  greedily  drink  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  being  then  plea- 
sant, but  when  the  nut  is  matured,  the 
liquor  becomes  sour.  Some  full-grown 
nuts  will  contain  a  pint  or  more  of  this 
milk,  the  frequent  drinking  of  which  seems 
to  have  no  bad  effects  upon  the  Indian^ ; 
yet  Europeans  should  be  cautious  of  mak- 
ing too  free  with  it  at  first,  for  when  Lio- 
nel Wafer  was  at  a  small  island  in  the 
South  Sea,  where  the  tree  grew  in  plent^^ 
some  of  hf  men  were  so  delighted  with  it, 
that  at  parting  they  were  resolved  to  drink 

.  their  fill,  which  they  did  ;  but  their  appe- 
tites had  like  to  have  cost  ihera  their  lives, 
fur  though  they  were  not  drunk,  yet  they 
were  so  chilled  and  benumbed,  that  they 
could  not  stand,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
carried  aboard  '"yithp"^  who  had  more 
prudence  than  th^^lves,  and  it  was 
manv  days  before  they  recovered.  The 
.hells  of  these  nuubeini^^^. 
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ble  of  recemng  a  poliib,  they  are  often  cut 
tranavenely,  when,  being  mounted  on 
standi,  and  having  their  eSges  iilvered,  or 
gilt,  or  otherwise  omamenled,  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  dnnking-cups.  The  leaver 
of  the  tree  are  used  for  U)atchiiig,  for 
brooms,  baskets, and  other  utensils;  and  of 
the  reticular  web,  g^wing  at  their  base, 
the  Indian  women  make  cauls  and  aprons. 

4Vvf,  Barbiidoet   '  See  Bidnug  major. 

JVW,  ffUtachU.    See  Pistachio  nttt. 

^ut,  purging.    See  Ricinut  major, 

Nutmeg.    See  JVtfx  motchata. 

NUTRITION.  J^Tutritut,  Nutrition  may 
be  considered  the  completion  of  the  assi- 
milating functions.  The  food  changed  by 
a  series  of  decompositions,  animalized  and 
rendered  similar  to  the  being  which  it  is 
designed  to  nourish,  applies  itself  to  those' 
organs,  the  loss  of  which  it  is  to  supply  ; 
and  this  identification  of  nutritive  matter  to 
our  organs  constitutes  nutrition. 

The  living  body  b  continually  losing  its 
constituent  parts,  which  a  variety  of  causes 
are  incessantly  carrying  off;  several  of  its 
organs  are  constantly  engaged  in  separating 
humours  which  pass  offloaded  with  a  pan. 
of  its  substance,  consumed  by  the  unitmg 
action  of  air  and  caloric :  internal  friction, 
agitated  by  a  pulsatory  motion,  detaches 
its  particles. 

Thus  the  animal  machine  is  continuallv. 
destroyed,  and  at  distant  periods  of  life 
does  not  contain  a  single  particle  of  the 
same  constituent  parts.  An  experiment 
made  with  madder,  (rubia  tinctorum,) 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  food,  red- 
dens the  bones  of  animals,  proves  in  a  very 
decisive  manner  this  perpetual  decomposi- 
tion of  living  animal  matter.  Efitirely  to 
obliterate  the  difHised  red  colour  of  bones, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  stupend  for  a  time 
the  use  of  this  root.  Therefore,  if  the 
most  compact  pnd  solid  ptiru  be  in  a 
continual  motion  of  decomposition  and 
recomposition,  there 'can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  this  motion  must  be  more  rapid  in 
those  parts,  the  constituent  principles  of 
which  are  in  the  smallest  degree  of  cohe- 
sion, as  in  fluids. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  consideratipn  to 
determine  the  period  of  the  entire  renova- 
tion of  the  body ;  it  has  been  said  that  an 
interval  of  seven  years  was  necessary  for 
the  same  particles  to  be  totally  obliterated, 
and  their  place  supplied  bv  others;  but 
th*is  change  should  seem  to  be  more  rapid 
in  infancy  and  youth ;  it  should  also  seem 
to  be  retarded  in  manhood,  and  require 
a  very  long  time  to  be  accomplished  in  * 
old  age,  when  all  our  parts  acquire  a  re- 
markju>le  degree  of  consistence  and  fixity, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  vital  actions  be- 
come more  languid.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  sex,  temperature,  climate,  profession, 
mode  of  living,  and  a  var«ety  of  other 
causey  ac^lerate  and  retard  this  j^enod. 


so'  that  it  is  impossible  to  afiirm  anj  thing 
certain  on  the  precise  time  of  its  duration. 

In  proportion  as  our  parts  we  de&trc^red, 
they  are  renewed  by  homogeneous  parti- 
cles, or  such  a^  are  exactly  similar,  to 
tliemselves  ;  otherwise  their  nature,  which 
is  always  alike,  would  suffer  contmual 
changes.  When  the  nutritive  matter  has 
been  aninuilir^d,  or  assimilated  to  the  body 
wliich  it  b  dt*signi*d  to  nourish,  by  the  ur- 
g«ins  of  digestion,  absorption,  circulation, 
respiration,  and  secretion,  the  parts  whidi 
it  supplies  retain  and  incorporate  it  with 
their  own  substance.  Thb  nutritive  iden- 
tification b  variously  efiected  in  different 
parts,  as  the  brain,  muscles,  bones,  &c. ; 
each  of  the«>e  appropriates  to  itself,  b^  a 
true  secretion,  that  which  b  found  analo- 
gous to  its  nature,  and  rejects  the  hetero- 
geneous particles  brought  by  different 
vessels,  cniefly  by  the  arteries.  A  bone  b 
a  secretory  organ,  that  becomes  incrusted 
with  phosphat  of  lime ;  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, which  in  the  work  of  nutrition  perform 
the  office  of  excretory  ducts,  remove  thb 
salt  afWr  it  has  remained  a  certain  time 
in  the  areols  of  its  texture  It  is  the  same 
in  muscles  with  respect  to  the  fibrin,  and 
in  the  brain  with  albumen «  each  part  im- 
bibes, and  renders  solid  in  its  structure, 
such  juices  as  are  of  the  same  nature,  in 
conseauence  of  a  power,  of  which  the  affi- 
nity or  aggregation  of  the  chymists  gives  us 
an  idea,  and  perhaps  furnishes  us  with  an 
exact  model. 

A  part  to  acquire  nourishment  should 
possess  sensibility  and  motion ;  a  ligature 
placed  on  iis  arteries  and  nerves,  by  de- 
stroying both  these  fiiculties,  prevents  it 
from  being  nourished,  or  having  life.  The 
blood  flowing  in  the  veins,  and  the  fluid 
of  the  absolvents,  contain  vivifying  and 
reparatory  parts,  m  much  smaller  quanti^ 
than  arterial  blood;  it  b  even  generally 
believed  that  lymph  and  venous  blood  do 
not  contain  any  thing  directly  nutritious. 

The  mechanism  of  nutrition  would  be 
explained  after  having  precisely  deter- 
mined the  differences  of  composition  that 
exbts  between  the  almienU  on  whtch  ^e 
exbt  and  the  exact  substance  of  our  jot- 
gans,  if  tve  could  distinguish  bow  each 
function  divests  them  of  their  characters, 
to  invest  them  with  our  properties  for  each 
individual  part,  toco-operae  in  changing 
their  nutritious  principle  into  our  own  pe- 
culiar structure.  To  resolve  this  problem, 
let  us  suppose  a  man  living  entiiely  on  ve- 
getables, which,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  . 
generality  of  men ;  whatever  portion  of 
the  plant  he  may  consume,  whether  stalk, 
leaves,  flowem,  seeds,  or  roots;  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  enter  their  com- 
pofii'  ion,  which  maj  be  always,  by  a  strict 
analysb,  resolved  into  wau  r  and  carbonic 
acid)  to  these  three  coottituent  principles* 
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sonetiines  k  small  ^piantity  i^  «zot»>dts, 
and  other  things,  is  united.  If  M^e  then 
examine  the  nature  of.  the  organs  of  this 
'  man,  whose  diet  consists  exclusiyely  in 
vegetableis  they  will  be  proved  of  a  com- 
position very  different  from  the  kind  of 
food «  a^ot  predominates,  although  the  ve- 
getable subsunce  contain  it  in  very  small 
Quantity,  and  many  new  products  will  be 
iscovered  which  had  not  been  distin- 
{^shed  in  the  aliment,  but  which  abound 
m  the  body  receiving  nourishntent,  and 
seem  produced  by  the  act  of  nutrition. 

The  essential  part  of  this  function,  there- 
lore,  is  to  cause  the  nutritive  matter  to 
pass  into  a  more  advanced  si  ate  of  compo- 
sition, to  deprive  it  of  a  portion  of  its  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  to  give  a  predominance 
of  azot,  and  develop  several  substances 
which  were  not  before  (Aatinguishable. 
Every  living  body,  without  exception, 
seems  to  possess  a  faculty  of  forming  and 
decomposing  substai^ces,  by  the  assistance 
of  which  it  IS  supported,  and  of  giving 
rise  to  new  product}*.  The  marine-plant, 
,the  ashes  of  which  form  soda,  if  sown  in 
a  box  filled  with  earth  that  does  not  con- 
tain a  particle  of  that  alkali,  and  moisten- 
ed with  distilled  water,  furnishes  it  in  as 
great  a  quantity  as  if  the  plant  had  been 
growing  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  in  a 
swampy  soil,  always  inundated  by  brackish 
or  salt  water. 

living  bodies  are  the  proper.  eUborato- 
ries  in  which  such  combinations  and  de- 
compositions occur  as  art  cai^no't  imitate  j 
bodies  that  to  >us  appear  simple,  as  soda 
andsilex  seem  to  fornn  themselves  of  other 
parts,  while  some  bodies,  the  composition 
of  which  we  cannot  determine,  as  certain 
metals  suffer  inevitable  decompositirins ; 
from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
the  powers  of  nature  in  the  composition 
«nd  decomposition  of  bodies,  fkr  surpass 
the  science  of  chymists.  Fi>r  a  substance 
to  be  employed  in  our  nourbhment,  it 
should  be  capable  6f  change  and  fermenta- 
tion, that  is,  susceptible  of  experiencing 
an  intemal^and  spontaneous  motion,  by 
which  its  elements  changpe  their  combina- 
tion and  qualities.  This  condition  of  spon- 
taneous mutability,  excludes  ftom  the  class 
of  aliment  every  tiling  which  is  not  orga- 
nizedf  or  constituted  part  of  a  living  being : 
thus  minerals  are  absolutely  refractory  to 
the  action  of  our  organs,  which  cannot  con- 
vert  them  into  their  own  peculiar  sub- 
stance. The  common  principle  draun 
from  alimentary  substances,  however  vari- 
ous they  ma^  be,  called  by  Hippocrates 
the  aliment,  is  probably  a  composition  ca- 
pable of  a  g^reat  degree  of  change  and  fer- 
mentation ;  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  all 
those  who  liave  endeavotu^d  to  discover 
its  nature.  Lorry  thinks  it  is  a  mucous 
body;  Cullen   considers    it   saccharine; 


Hall^  believes  it  to  be  an  bvdro-carbonated 
oxyd,  which  only  differs  nrom  the  oxalic 
acid  by  having  a  smaller  portion  of  oxygen. 
It  is  obvious  th:it  these  three  sentiments 
have  jthe  greatest  resemblanoe,  since  oxy* 
gen,  carbo.>,  and  hydrogen,  united  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  form  a  mucus,  a  sac- 
charine body,  and  the  ox:dic  btf.se.  The 
analysis  of  animal  substances ,  by  nitric 
acid,  reduces  it  to  the  latter  base»  by 
taking  from  it  a  great  quantity  of  azot,  the 
pre«)ence  of  which  constitutes  its  most  re-  , 
mark^tblc  character. 

Hal  6  believes  that  the  hydro-carbonated 
ox>d  IS  combined  with  oxygen,  in  the  sto- 
mach and  mt^rstinal  canal,  wjiether  the 
latter  principle  be  introduced  with  the 
food  into  the  primae  vis,  or  furnished  by 
the  decomposed  humours;  the  intestinal 
fluids  suffer  their  azot  to  be  disengaged, 
which  is  carried  to  the  alimentary*  base^ 
and  replaces  the  carbon  that  had  Been  at- 
tracted by  the  oxygen  to  form  the  carbo- 
nic acid.  This  gaj»,  when  in  the  lung^ 
and  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  at- 
mospheric oxygen,  carries  off  a  certain 
portion  of  its  carbon  ;  and  as  it  disengages 
the  azot  from  the  venous  blood,  it  en'etts 
a  new  combination  of  tliis  principle  with 
the  chyle ;  and  when  propel!  d  to  the  skin, 
the  atmospheric  oxygen  again  disenj^agr^ 
its  carbon,  and  comple  es  its  azotification  ; 
perhaps  even  the  cutaneous  orgfan  ans^^  ers 
similsr  purposes  to  the  lymphatic  hystem^ 
as  the  pulmonary  org^  may  effect  to  the 
sanguiferous  system. 

The  animaltzation  of  alimentary  substance, 
therefore,  takes  place  principally  by  the 
loss  of  carbon,  which  is  replaced  by  azot  in 
animal  fluids  These  support  themselves 
in  a  proper  state,. for,  as  they  are  continu- 
ally losing  the  carbonic  principle  in  the 
intestinal,  pulmon»t7,  and  cutaneous  com- 
binations, ^ey  would  be  too  much  ani- 
malized  if  a  newly  formed  cl^le  were  not 
to  attmct  the  excess  of  azot.  This  theory 
is  admitted,  by  its  ailthor,  not  to  accoimt 
for  the  f()rmation  of  pho.  phoric  salts,  adeps, 
and  abundance  of  other  productions ;  hut 
without  adopting  it  in  toto,  we  are  induced 
to  conclude,  from  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations on  which  it  is  establuihed,  that 
tlie  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  one  of 
the  most  poweriiil  agents  employed  bv  na- 
ture to  convert  the  alimenis  on  which  we 
subsist  into  our  own  peculiar  substance. 

NuraiTTM  trirouEBiTUM.  A  composition 
of  litharge,  vinegar,  and  oil. 

Nux  AB  MATica.    The  nutmeg. 

Nux  AtiUATiGA.    See  Tribvlut  aguaticus. 

Nux  BABBAnairsis.    See  JUcmus  major. 

Nux  BASILICA.    The  walnttt. 

Nux  BBKir.    See  Ben. 

Nux  cATHABTicA.    The  garden  spurge. 

Nux    CATHABTICA  AKBBICAXA.       ScC  JH- 

dnuttnofor. 
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Nmc  bmcA.    The  coeoMiiit. 

Nux  JV9LABS,    See  JiigUmt. 

Nux  UBicA.    The  malctiyjan  nut; 

Nux  xmixA.    The  nux  Temica. 

NUX  MOSCHATA.  J^TutUuu  JVWx  «%^ 
risHca,  Cknf9obalanu9  Gaitni.  UnguentO" 
ria>  AhoUl  ^ux  aromatica.  The  nutme^^. 
The  seed,  or  kernel,  ot  the  Mjfrittica  m«#- 
oAofa  of  L'uioxus  i-^oHU  Umceolati*,  fructu 
glaJbro.  It  it  a  tpiee  that  b  well  known, 
and  has  been  long  used  both  for  culinair 
and  medical  purpoites.  Distilled  with 
water,  they  yield  a  lai^ge  Quantity  of  essen- 
tial oil,  tesemblin(^  m  flayour  the  spice 
itself;  after  the  distillation,  an  insipicf  seba- 
ceous matter  is  found  swimming  on  the 
water;  the  decoction,  inspissated,  gives 
tai  extract  of  an  unctuous,  very  lightly  bit- 
terish taste,  and  with  little  or  no  aAtringen- 
cy.  Rectified  spirit  extrscts  the  whole  vir- 
tue of  nutmeg,  by  infusion,  and  elevates 
veiy  Uttle  of  11  in  distillation  ;  hence  the 
spirituous  extract  possesses  the  flavour  of 
the  spice  in  an  eminent  degree.  Nutmegs* 
when  heated,  yield  to  the  press  a  consider- 
able Quantity  of  limpid,  yellow  oiL  There 
are  three  kinds  of  unctuous  substances, 
called  oil  of  mace,  though  really  expr^wed 
from  the  nutmeg.  The  best  is  brou^t  ^m 
the  Bast  Indies,  in  stone  jars  ;  thu  is  of  a 
thick  consistence,  of  the  colour  of  mace, 
and  has  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell ;  the 
second  sort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and 
much  inferior  in  quaUty,  comes  from 
Holland,  in  solid  masses,  generally  flat, 
and  of  a  square  figure ;  the  Uiird,  which  is 
the  worst  of  all,  and  usually  called  com- 
mon oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial  composi- 
tion of  suet,  palm-oil,  and  the  like,  fla* 
vonred  with  a  little  g^enuine  oil  of  nutmeg. 
The  medicinal  qualities  of  nutmeg  are  sup- 
posed to  be  aromatic,  anodyne,  stomachic 
and  adstrin^nt;  and  hfence  it  has  been 
much .  used  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries. 
To  many  people,  the  aromatic  flavour  of 
nutmeg  is  very  ag^reeable :  they,  however, 
should  be  cautioned  not  to  use  it  in  large 
quantities,  as  it  is  apt  to  affect  the  head, 
and  even  to  manifest  an  hypnotic  power  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  prove  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Bontius  speaks  of  this  as  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  India  ;  and  Dr.  CuUen 
relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  sopo- 
rific effect  of  nutmeg,  which  fell  under  his 
own  obsennation :  and  hence  concludes  that, 
in  apoplectic  and  paralytic  cases,  tftis  spioe 
may  be  very  improper.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  nutmeg  are  a  spirit  and  an  es* 
sential  oil,  and  the  nutmeg,  in  substance, 
roasted  to  render  it  more  adstring^nt :  both 
the  spice  itself  and  the  essential  oil  enter 
several  composition!*,  as  the  confscUo  oro* 
matica^  npiritAM  ammmiiit  ar&madat9,  &c. 

Nux  XTBiSTicA.    See  Mtx  nwtchata, 

Nux  psasiCA..   The  walnut. 

Nux  PisTAciA.     See  PittacUo  nut. 

Nux  PUBeAHs.    See  Bidmu  major. 


Kux  scik4noirA.    St.  Ignathia?*  betit 

NUX  VOMICA*  JWx  m^teOa.  The 
mix  vomica,  lignum  colubrium,  and  laba 
sancti  ignatii,  have  been  long  known  in 
the  Materia  Medica  as  narcotic  poisoiMy 
brought  from  the  Bast  Indies,  while  the  ve- 
getables which  produced  them  were  un- 
known, or  at  least  not  botanically  ascer- 
tained. 

By  the  judicious  discrtmination  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  nux  vomica  was  found  to  be  the 
fruii  of  the  tree  described  and  figured  in 
the  Hortus  M%labaricua,  under  the  name  of 
Caniramt  '€ueurbi4i/era  maiabariofuh  of 
Plokenet]  Fomicq  of  Unncus.  Now  called 
Strychnoi -^mx  vomica. 

To  tliis'i^us  also,  but  upon  evidence 
less  ponclusive,  he  likewise  justly  referred 
the  colubrium^  But  the  fkba  sancti  ignatii 
he  merely  conjectured  might  belong  to  this 
fiimiiy,  as  appears  by  the  query.  An  itrychm 
pptOf  f  which  subsequent  discoveries  have 
enabled  us  to  decide  in  the  negative ;  for, 
in  the  Supp.  Plant  it  constitutes  the  new 
genus  Ignatia,  which  Loureiro  has  lately 
confirmed,  changing  the  specific  name  ama^ 
ra  to  that  of  phiSppifica,  The  stiychnoe 
and  ignatia  are,  however,  neatiy  allied,  and 
both  rank  under  tlie  order  Sokamcem. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  inquired  thus  hr  into 
the  botanical  origin  of  these  productions, 
from  finding  that,  by  medical  writers,  they 
are  generaUy  treated  of  imder  the  same 
head,  and  in  a  very  coofiised  and  indiseri. 
mitate  manner.  The  seed  of  the  fruit,  or 
berry  of  this  tree,  Stryc/mot  nux  vomica^  is 
the  officinal  nux  vomica  \  it  is  flat,  round, 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  near  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  with  a  prominence  in  the 
middle  on  both  sides,  of  a  gray  colour, 
covered  with  a  kind  of  woolly  matter;  and 
internally  hard  and  tough,  like  horn.  To 
the  taste  it  is  extremely  bitter,  but  has  no 
remarkable  smell.  It  consisu  chiefly  of  a 
gumm^  matlei',  which  is  moderately  bitter: 
the  resinous  part  is  veir  inconsiderable  in 
quantity,  but  intensely  bitter ;  hence  recti- 
fied spirit  has  been  considered  its  best 
menstruum.  * 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  amon^t  the 
most  powerful  poisons  of  the  narcotic  kind, 
especially  to  brute  animals;  nor  are  in- 
stances wanting  of  its  deleterious  effects 
upon  the  human  species.  It  proves  fatal  to 
dogs  in  a  very  short  time,  as  appeal  by 
various  authorities.  Hillefeld  and  others 
found  that  it  also  poisoned  hares,  foxes, 
wohres,  cats,  rabbits,  and  even  some  birds, 
as  crows  and  ducks ;  and  Loureiro  relates, 
that  a  horse  died  in^fimr  hours  after  taking 
a  drachm  of  the  seed  in  a  halC*fo»sted 
state. 

The  effects  of  tfab  bsnefhl  drur  upon 
different  animals,  and  even  upon  those  of 
the  same  species,  appear  to  be  rtther  un- 
certain, and  not  always  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  poison  given.    With 
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Bonie  animals  it  produce*  its  effects  sIommI 
insUntinebusly ;  with  others,  nor  till  sAer 
serersl  hours,  when  Isborious  respiration, 
followed  4>y  torpor,  tremblings,  coma,  and 
convulsions,  usually  precede  the  fatal 
spasms,  or  tetanus^  with  which  this  drug 
oommoDlv  ^tinguishes  life» 

From  four  cases  related  of  its  mortal  ef- 
fecu  upon  human  subjects,  we  find  the 
symptoms  corresponded  nearly  with  those 
which  we  have  here  mentioned  of  brutes ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  dissections  of  dogs 
killed  by  this  poison,  ,not  shewing  any  in- 
jury done  to  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
proves  that  the  nuz  vomica  acts  immedi- 
ately upon  tlie  nervous  system,  and  de- 
stroys life  by  the  virulence  of  its  narcotic 
influence. 

The  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to 
produce  this  eSect  upon  a  strong  dog,  ss 
appears  by  experiments,  need  not  be  more 
than  a  scruple;  a  rabbit  was  killed  by 
five,  and  s  est  by  four,  g^ins  :  and  of  the 
lour  penons  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
and  who  unfortunately  perished  by  this  de- 
leterious drug,  one  was  a  girl  ten  years  of 
age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains  were  exhibited 
at  twice  for  tlie  cure  of  an  ag^e.  Loss, 
however,  tells  us  that  he  took  one  or  two 
.  grains  of  it  in  Silbstance,  without  discover- 
mg  any  bad  effect :  and  that  a  friend  of  his 
swallowed  a  whole  seed  without  injury. 

In  Britain,  where  physicians  seem  to 
observe  the  rule  Saitem  non  noeert  more 
strictly  than  in  any  other  countries^  the 
nux  vomica  has  been  rarefy,  if  ever,  em- 
ployed  as  a  mtdtcine.  On  the  continent, 
however,  and  especially  in  Germany^  they 
have  certainly  been  guided  more  by  the 
axiom,  '*  What  is  incapable  of  doing  much 
harm,  is  equally  unable  to  do  much  good." 
Tlie  troth  of  this  rejnaak  was  lately  very 
fully  exemplified  by  the  practice  of  Baron 
Stoerck,  and  is  fktthet  illustrated  by  the 
medicinal  charact^  given  of  nux  vomica, 
which,  from  the  time  of  Gesner  till|  that  of 
a  modiem  date,  has  been  recommended  by 
a  succession  of  authors  as  an  antidote  to 
the  plague,  as  a  fi^brifuge,  as  a  vermifii^*, 
and  as  a  remedy  in  mania,  hypochondria- 
sis, hysteria,  rheumatism,  g^ut,  and  canine 
madness,  hi  Sweden,  it  has  of  late  years 
been  successfully  used  in  dysenteiy;  but 
Bergius,  who  tried  its  effecU  in  this  disease, 
says,  that  it  suppressed  the  flux  for  twelve 
hours,  which  silerwards  returned  again. 
A  woman,  who  took  a  scruple  of  this  drug 
night  and  morning,  two  successive  days,  is 
•aid  to  have  been  seized  with  convulsions 
and  vertigo,  notwithstanding  whidi  the 
dysenteric  symptons  returned,  and  the  dis- 
order was  cored  by  other  medicines ;  but  a 
pain  in  the  stomach,  the  effisct  of  the  nux 
vomica,  continued  afterwards  for  a  long 
time. 

Bergios,  therefore,  thinks  it  should  only 


be  sdmtnistettdFtn  the  character  of  a  tonic 
and  anodyne,  in  small  doses,  (from  five  to 
ten  grains,)  and  not  till  af^er  proper  laxa^ 
tives  have  been  employed.  Loureiro  re- 
commends it  as  a  valuable  internal  medi« 
cine  in  fluor  albus  ;  for  which  purpose  he 
roasts  it  till  it  becomes  perfectly  black  and 
friable,  which  renders  its  medicinal  use 
safe,  without  impairing  its  efficacv.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  used  successfully  in  the 
cure  of  ag^ues,  and  has  also  been  reckoned 
a  specific  m  pyrosis,  or  water  brush. 

NYCTALOPIA.  (Fi«m  fv(,  the  night, 
and  t^f,  an  eye.)  Imbeciiktat  ocuhrum  of 
Celsus.  A  defect  in  vision,  by  which  the 
patient  <'ees  little  or  nothing  in  the  dav, 
but  in  the  evening  and  night  sees  tolerably 
well.    The  proximate  cause  is  various : 

1.  Prom  a  periodical  amaurosis,  or  gutta 
Serena,  when  the  blind  paroxysm  begins  in 
the  morning,  and  termiiuites  in  the  evening. 

2.  From  too  great  a  sensibility  of  the 
retina,  which  'cannot  bear  the  meridian 
light.    See  Pftob^tnma. 

3.  From  an  opaque  spot  in  the  middle  of 
the  cr](stalliae  lens.  When  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  the  meridian  contracts  the  pupil, 
there  is  blindness  t  about  evening,  or  in 
more  obscure  places,  the  pupil  dilates, 
hence  the  ra]rs  of  light  pass  through  the 
limbus  of  the  crystalune  lens. 

4.  From  a  disuse  of  light  f  thus  persons 
who  are  educated  in  oracure  prisons*  see 
nothing  immediately  in  open  meridian 
light ;  but  b^  defines  their  <^es  are  ac- 
customed to  distinguish  objects  m  day-light. 

5.  From  an  jmmoveable  mydriasis  ;  for 
in  this  instance  the  pupil  admits  too  g^reat 
a  quantity  of  light,  which  the  immobile  pu- 
pil cannot  moderate;  hence  the  patient, 
m  a  strong  light,  sees  little  or  nothing. 

6.  From  too  great  a  contraction  of  the 
pupiL  This  admits  a  sufficiency  of  lucid 
rays  in  bright  light,  but  towards  night  the 
pupil  dilates  more,  and  the  patient  sees 
better. 

8  MfCtaiopia  end&miau  A  whole  people 
have  tieen  nyctalops,  as  the  iEthiopians, 
Africans,  Americans,  and  Asiatics.  A  g^reat 
flow  of  tears  are  excreted  all  the  day  from 
their  eyes ;  at  nig^t  they  see  objects. 

8.  F^m  a  commotion  of  the  eye ;  firom 
which  a  man  in  the .  night  saw  all  objects 
distinctly. 

Ntctobasis.  (From  n^,  the  nig^t,  and 
/idom,  to  go./  Walking  in  the  sleep. 

NYMPHJE.  (From  f«a«^«»  a  water- 
nymph  ;  so  called  because  it  stands  in  the 
water-course;)  AU  interna  minoret  cUt^ 
ridii.  Colticuium.  CoWaifa.  Myrto- 
eheiHdes.  Libia  minora.  Two.  membra- 
nous folds,  situated  within  the  labia  ma- 
jora,  at  the  sides  of  the.  entrance  of  the 
vanna  uteri. 

KYMPHiCA.  (From  n/ut^cL,  a  water- 
nymph  ;  because  it  grows  in  wat^  pkces.) 
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The  imme  of  t  genus  of  plants  in  the  lin- 
nae.  n  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order, 
JHonopytda.    The  w.ter-iUvi 

Ntmphaa  alba.  I^euconymphdta.  Ifemtr 
hhar.  A€cro-leucom/mphaa.  Wf»ite  water- 
liW.  Tins  beatititiii  planl,  J^^mphaa  alba 
of  Linnaeus,  was  formerly  employed  me- 
dicinally as  a  demulcent,  and  slightly 
anodyne  remedy.    It  is  now  laid  anide. 

Ntmphjsa  6LA.NDIFKBA.  Mffripfuta  In' 
dica^  and  Afadraspatana,  Names  for  the 
fid>a  iEgyptia. 

NTMPHiBA  LOTKA.  JAffitphaa  maJoT 
hUea  of  Caspar  Buuhin.  Y  »low  water- 
lily.  Mfmp/uta  bitea  of  Linnxus.  This 
beautiful  plant  was  employed  formerly 
with  th6  same  intentions  as  the  wbite,  and, 
like  it,  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Lin'tes- 
toipe  informs  us.  that,  in  some  parts  of 
Sweden,  the  roots,  which  are  the  stroneest 
part,  were,  in  times  of  scarcity,  used  as 
food,  and  did  not  prove  unwholesome. 

Nthph/ka  lotos.  The  Egyptian  lotus. 
An  aquatic^  plant,  a  native  of  both  Indies. 
The  root  is*  conicmU  firm,  about  the  size  of 
a  middling  pear,  covered  with  a  blackish 
bark,  and  set  round  with  fibres.  It  has 
a  ftweetish  taste,  and,  when  botled,  or 
roasted,  becomes  as  yellow  within  as  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  The  plant  growA  in  abun- 
dance on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
there  much  sdUght  after  by  the  poor,  who, 
in  a  short  time,  collect  enough  to  supply 
thetr  families  with  food  tor  several  ^\%. 

Ntmphoidxs.  (From  wfit<pauti,  the  wnter- 
lil^,  and  ti^oc,  likeness.)  A.  herb  resem- 
blmg  the  water-Ulv.  . 

NYMPHOMANIA.  (From  vofc^Mt,  nym- 
pha,  and  futyiac,  madness )  Furor  ute- 
rinu8.  Called  by  the  Arabians,  Aerai, 
Brachuna,  Arateon,  ^r^atum  M9tV' 
mama  A  g^u^  of  disease  in  the  class  Lo- 
coles,  and  order  Dysorexia,  of  Cullen,  cha- 
racterised by  cflcce.s»ive  and  violent  desire 
for  coition  in  women.  The  effects,  as  de- 
scribed by  Juvenal,  in  his  laxth  satire,  are 
most  humiliating  to  human  nature.  It  ac- 
knowiedees  the  same  causes  as  satyriasis  s 
but  as  remaies,  more  especially  in  warm 


climates,  have  a  more  irritable  fibre,  they 
are  apt  to  suffer  more  severely  than  the 
males. 

It  b  a  species  of  madness,  or  a  high  de- 
gree of  hysterics.  Its  immediate  cause  is 
a  preternatural  irritability  of  the  uterus  and 
pudenda  of  women,  or  antmusnal  acnmooy 
of  the  fluids  in  these  parts.  Its  presence  ts 
knowti  by  the  wanton  behaviour  of  the 
patient ;  she  speaks  and  acts  with  unre- 
strained obscenity,  and,  as  the  disorder  in- 
creases, she  scolds,  cries,  and  laughsi,  by- 
turns.  While  reason  is  retained,  she  is 
silent,  and  seems  inelancho1y>  but  her  eyes 
discover  an  unusuAl  wantonnd>s.  The 
symptoms  are  better  or  worse  until  the 
greatest  degree  of  the  disorder  iqjspruaches^ 
and  th^-n,  by  every  word  and  action,  her 
condition  is  too  manifest. 

NYMPHOTOMIA.  (Prom  wft^*,  the 
nympha,  and  *ti^w»,  to  cut.)  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  the. nympha  when  too 
lar^. 

NYSTAGMUS.  (From  furatm,  to  sleep.) 
A  ?  winkling  of  the  eyes,  such  as  bapper>^ 
when  a  person  is  very  sleepy.  Authors  also 
define  nystagmus  to  be  an  involuntary  agi. 
tation  of  the  oculary  bulb.  It  is  known  by 
the  instability  or  involuntary  and  constant 
motions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  fi!om  one 
canthus  to  another,  or  in  gome  other  di- 
^ctions.  Sometimes  ^  it  is  accompanied 
with  an  hipptis,  or  an  alternate  and  re- 
peated dilatation  and  constriction  of  the 
pupil.  The  species  are,  1.  Nystagmus,  from 
fear.  This  agitation  in  obsgrved  under  the 
oper^on  for  the  cataract ;  and  it  is  checked 
by  persuasion,  and  waiting  a  short  space  of 
time.  2.  Nystagmus,  from  sand,  or  small 
gravel,  fiiUing  in  the  eye.  3.  Nystagmus, 
from  a  catarrh,  which  is  accompanied  with 
much  inflammation  .  4.  Nysta^us,  from 
saburra  in  the  prims  viae,  as  is  observed 
in  infants  afflicted  with  worms,  and  is 
known  by  the  signs  of  saburra.  5.  Nysta^« 
mus  symptomsticus,  which  happens  m 
hysteric,  epileptic,  and  sometimes  in  preg- 
nancy, and  is  a  common  symptom  accom- 
panjring  St.  Yitus's  dance. 


O. 


OjiK,    See  Quercut, 

0>  k  of  Jerusalem     See  Botrys  vuXgariS' 

Ofkf  tea.     See  Quercus  marina. 

Oak,  villow-leaved   See  Quercus  Phellos, 

Oat.    See  Avena. 

Obelsa.  (Fn  m  oCtxof,  a  dart,  or  a 
»pit.)  ObeUta  tagittalis,  'n  epithet  for 
the  sagitul  suture  of  tJie  skuU. 


Ostssioir.  (From  ob,  against,  and  Uds, 
to  hurt.)     An  nijury  done  to  anv  p^rt. 

Obeliscothbca.  .(From  dtuMo^,  an 
obelisk,  and  dmue,  a  bag ;  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  seed-bags.)  The  dwarf  Ame- 
rican sun-flower. 

OBUq.17US   ASCINDEirS    ABDOXIMTS.        Sce 

Ob&guus  intermu  abdmims. 
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OBuamm  iiemnra  mratanm.      Bee  lowittotlieoepubbofthefaiiieafde*  The 
ObUgiiM9'i>Ugnm§  aiomimt,  filiret  6f  that  part  of  the  obliqaui  ezternua^ 

OBLI4.U179  Amus.   See  JUacaior  h/mpaxi.  •  which  arise*  from  the  two  infbrior  ribt, 

OsLi«.inja  cAPiTU  mmuoB.    See  OMi-   deaeend  almoat  perpendicularlj,  and. are 
qmu  i^forimr  a^9.  inaeited,  tendinous  and    fleihy,  into   the 

OBi.i4.in78  oAPma  avnaios.     See  06-  outer  e^  of  theanterior  half  of  the  spine 
Mfuua  Mi^erhr  capUii.  of  the  ilium.    Fmm  the  anterior  superior 

Oau«.uxi8  Biaciarours  abdomihis.    See   nnnotts  process  of  that  bone,  the  external 
ObUqimB  extenma  ahdminU,  oblique  u  stretched  tendinous  to    the  oa 

OBU«.YroB  DiseBBBBHs  iXTBBHus.     See   pubis,  forming   what  is  c^tdPoupart\ 
Ob9qmu9  extermu  a^d^mnii.  and   sometimes    FaUcpi»u*i  ligament,  Fal- 

OBLi«.inw'knwunrs.     See  ObMquut  ex-   lopitis  haTOig  first  described  it.    Winslow, 
tetmMB  akdominit.  and  many  others  name  it,  the  inguinal  liga- 

OBUQUUS  fiXl^ERNUS  ABDOMINIS,  ment.  But,  after  aU,  it  has  no  cUim  to 
This  muscle,  which  is  so  named  by  Bforgig-  this  name,  it  being  nothing  more  than  the 
ni,  Albinus,  and  Winsbw^  is  the  Obl^mu  tendon  of  the  muscle,  which  is  turned  or 
dncendenM  of  Yesalius  and  Douglas,  and  folded  inwards  at  its  anterior  edge.  It 
the  Obiknau  major  of  ^Haller,  and  some  passes  orer  the  blood  vessels  of  the  lower 
others.  By  Dumas  it  is  named  HhfnM-  extremity*  and  is  thickest  near  the  pelvis  ; 
CMtO'ObdominaL  It  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle*  and  in  women,  from  the  greater  size  of  the 
fleshy  posterioriy*  and  tendinous  in  its  mid-  pelvis,  it  is  longer  and  kKHKr  than  in  men. 
die  and  lower  paft,  and  is  situated  immedi-  Hence  we  find  that  women  are  most  liable 
ately  under  the  integumenti,  covering  to  crural  herots ;  whereaa  men,  from  the 
all  the  other  muscles  of  the  lower  beUy.  greater  size  of  the  ring  of  the  external  ob- 
it arises  from  the  lower  edges  of  the  eight,  lique,  are  moat  subject  to  the  inguinal, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  the  nine  From  this  ligament,  and  fitND  that  part  of 
inferior  ribs,  not  hr  from  their  cartilages,  the  tendon  which  forms  the  ring,  we  ob- 
by  as  many  distinct  fleshy  portions,  which  serve  a  detachment  of  tendinous  fibres, 
indigitate  with  corresponding  parts  of  the  which  are  lost  in  the /otda  (af a,  of  the 
serratus  major  anticus,  and  the  latisiimus  thigh.  Tbb  may,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
dorsi.  From  these  several  origins,  the  count  for  the  pain  which,  in  cases  of  stran- 
fibres  of  the  muscle  descend  obliquely  for-  gulated  hemiae,  is  felt  when  the  patient 
wards,  and  soon  degenerate  into  a  broad  stands  upright,  and  which  is  constantly  re- 
and  thin  aponeiut)sis,  which  terminates  in  iieved  uptin  bending  the  thigh  upwards. 
the  linea  alba.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  This  muscle  serves  to  draw  down  the  ribs 
above  tiie  pubis,  the  fibres  of  this  aponeu-  in  expiration  i  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards 
rosis  separate  from  eaoh  other,  so  as  to  when  both  musdes  act,  or  to  bend  it  ob- 
form  an  aperture,  which  extends  6b!iquelv  liquely  to  one  side,  and*  perhaps,  to  turn 
inwards  and  forwards,  more  than  an  inch  it  slightly  upon  its  axis,  when  it  acts  singlv ; 
in  length,  and  k  wider  above  thyt  bek)w,  it  also  raises  the  pelvis  obliquely  when  the 
being  neariy  of  an  oval  figure.  Thb  is  ribs  are  fixed ;  it  supports  and  compresses 
what  is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  the  abdominal  viscera,  assists  in  tbe  evacu- 
odled  the  ring'  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  ation  of  the  urine  and  faeces,  and  is  likewise 
f6r  it  belongs  only  to  the  external  oblique  usefol  in  parturition* 
there  being  no  such  opening  either  in  tbe  OaLiqurs  nruaion.  See  ObUquus  tn- 
obliquus  intemus,  or  m  the  transversalis,  ferior  capitis,  and  ObHquui  inferior  ocuU. 
as  some  writers,  and  particularly  Douglas  OBLIQUUS  INFERIOR  CAPITIS.  This 
and  Cheselden,  would  give  us  to  under-  muscle,  which  is  the  obliquus  inferior  sive 
stand.  This  opening,  or  ring,  serves  for  mqior  of  Wmslow,  and  the  Sfim  axoi" 
thepassageoftbespermatic  vessels  in  men,  do-tracheti-altoidien  of  Dumas,  is  larger 
and  of  the  round  ligment  of  the  uterus  in  than  the  obliquus  superior  capitis.  It  is 
women,  and  is  of  a  larger  size  in  the  former  very  obliquely  situated  between  the  two 
than  in  the  latter.  The  two  tendinous  por-  first  vertebrae'  of  the  neck  ,  It  arises  ten- 
tions,  which,  by  their  separation,  form  dinous  and  fleshy  from  the  middle  and  outer 
tins  aperture,  are  called  the  columns  of  the  side  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second 
ring.  The  anterior,  superior,  and  inner  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  inserted  ten- 
column,  which  is  tiie  broadest  and  thickest  dinous  and  fleshy  into  the  lower  and  pos> 
of  the  two,  passes  over  the  symphysis  pu-  terior  part  of  the  transrerse  process  of  the 
bb,  and  is  fixed  to  the  opposite  os  pubis  ;  first  vertebra.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the  first 
so  that  the  anterior  column  of  the  right  vertebra  upon  the  second,  as  upon  a  pivot, 
obliquus  extemuk  intersects  that  of  the  and  to  draw  the  face  towards  the  shoulder. 
kft,  and  ia,  as  it  were,  interwoven  with  OBLIQUUS  INFERIOR  OCULl.  ObU- 
it,  by  which  means  their  insertion  is  quus  minor  ocuii  of  Winslow,  and  MaxiUo 
strengthoned,  and  their  attachment  made  scleroticien  of  Dumas  An  oblique  mua- 
firmer.  The  posterior,  inferior  and  ex-  cleoftheeye,  that  draws  the  globe  of  the 
terior  coliuin  approaches  the  anterior  one  eye  forwards,  inwards,  and  downwaHs. 
as  it  descends,  and  is  fixed  behind  and  be-   It  arises  by  a  narrow  beginning  f:om  the 
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oater  edge  of  the  oHmUt  process  of  the  doted,  m  it  wtfe,  in  a  ilMtk.    The 

superior  maulUry  bone,  near  its  junctum  of  the  anterior  .portioo  of  the 

with    the  bcbryiiisl   bone,   and   running  li^ue,  or  those  which  arise  from  the  spiae 
obliquely   outwards,   it  inserted  into  the  ....  _  ..     .. 

sekrutic  membrane  of  the  eye. 

See 


OBu«.uf;s  nmuiioa  sitb  iiAjoa, 
Obliquut  inferiwr  capitii, 

Obli  quvs  iMTsainTS.  See  ^bUgutu  in»9r- 
nu$  obdominit. 

OBUQUUS  INTERNUS  ABDOMl- 
NIS.  This  muscle,  which  is  the  ObUqutu 
if$aaukn9  of  VesaUus,  Dourias,  and  Cow- 
per,  the  obUqvuM  minor  ot  Haller,  the 
ObkguuM    internuM  ot  Winslow,    the  ObH- 

Su»  (ucendmt  mtemui  of  Innes,  and  the 
o-tumbp^oiii-abdotnimal  of  Dumss,  is  si- 
tuated imroediateW  under  the  external  ob- 
lique, and  is  broad  and  thin  like  that  mus- 
cle,  but  somewhat  less  considerable  in 
its  eztenu    It  arises  from  the  spinous  pro- 


of the  ilium  and  the  Uffamentmi  Failopii, 
likewise  form  a  bcoaa  tsadoo,  whieh,  'm> 


cesses  of  the  three  inferior  lumbar  verte-   gym  injerit  e^fiitU. 


stead  of  sepsrating  into  two  layers,  like 
that  of  the  other  part  of  the  mtiscle,  runs 
oTer  the  lower  part  of  the  rectos,  and 
adhering  to  the  under  suxfiiee  of |the  lendon 
of  the  external  oblique,  is  inserted  into 
the  fore  part  of  the  pubis.  This  muscle 
senres  to  sssist  the  obliquurextermta ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  more  eridently  calculated 
than  that  muscle  is  to  draw  the  ribs  down- 
wards and  backwards.  It  likewise  serves 
tQ  separate  the  fUse  rU>s  from  the  true  ribs, 
and  from  each  other. 

Ob£i«.uo8  MAjoa  ABDoams.  See  06- 
Hguiu  extemut  mbdtmwit. 

OsLrairos  majowl  cariTis.     See    OMh 


brx,  and  from  the  posterior  and  middle 
part  of  the  OS  sacrum,  by  a  thin  tendinous 
expansion,  which  is  common  to  it  and  to 
the  serratus  posticus  infiirior,  by  short 
tendinous  fibres,  from  the  whole  spine  of 
the  ilium,  between  iu  posterior  tuberosi- 
ty and  its  anterior  and  superior  spinous 
process ;  and  from  two-thirds  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  what  is  called  Fallopius's 


See   ObHqmm 


Oauaoos  MAJonocuLi. 
ttipertt  ocuH, 

OBLia.UUS  MUrOB  ABBOMI9I8. 

gmmt  intermtt  abdommt. 

OBLia.vus  KoroB  oapitis.    See 
iMptnor  capiiu. 

OBLia.ous  xnoa  ocvu.    See  Ohkqum 
it^erior  ocuU, 

OBUQUUS  SUPERIOR  CAPITIS.   Ri- 


SeeCMfr 
Obiiqmu 


ligsment,  at  the  middle  of  which  we  find  olanus,  who  was  the  first  that  gsTe  par- 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  wo-  tieular  names  to  the  oblique  muscles  of  the 
men,  and  the  spermatic  yessels  in  men,  head,  called  this  muscle  obliqmit  asaor,  to 
passing  under  the  thin  ed^  of  this  muscle  i  distinguish  it  from  the  inferior,  which,  on 
and  in  the  latter,  it  likewise  sends  off  some  account  of  its  being  much  Urger,  he 
fibres,  which  descend  upon  the  spermatic  named  obKqymo  mo^.  Spioelius  after- 
chord,  as  far  as  the  tunica  TSf^iiudis  of  the  wards  distinguiihed  the  two,  from  their  si- 
lestis,  and  constitute  what  u  called  tlie  tuation  with  respect  to  each  other,  into 
cretna9ter  muscle,  which  surrounds,  sus-  ts^mbr  and  rfi/!;ri«r  /  and  in  this  he  b  fbl- 
pends,  and  com  iresses  the  testicle.  From  lowed  by  Cowper  and  Douglas.  Winslow 
these  origins,  the  fibrea  of  the  internal  oh-  retains  both  names.  Duinas  odls  it  Tra* 
lique  run  in  different  directions ;  those  of  eheh-altMo-^ce^toL  That  used  by  Al^ 
the  posterior  portion  ascend  obliquely  for-  binus  is  here  adopted.  This  little  muscle, 
waros,  the  middle  ones  become  less  and  which  is  nearly  of  the  ssme  shape  as  the 


less'  oblique,  and,  at  length,  run  in  an  ho- 
rizontal direction,  and  those  of  the  ante- 
rior portion  extend  obliquely  downwards. 
-The  first  of  these  ar^  inserted,  by  very 
short  tendinotu  fibres,  into  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  of  the  false 
ribs  ;  the  fibres  of  the  second,  or  middle 

Krtkm,  form  a  broad  tendon,  which,  after 
infr  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  second  false  rib,  extends 
towar£  the  lines  alba,  and  separates  into 
two  layeis;  the  anterior  layer,  which  is 


recti  eapidt,  is'  situated  laterallv  between 
the  occiput  snd  tbe  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  anid  is  covered  by  the  complexoa 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  splenius.  It 
arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon,  from  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  tbe  tranverse 
process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards,  and 
backwards,  becomes  broader,  and  is  in- 
serted, by  a  broad  flat  tendon,  and  some 
few  fleshy  fibres,  into  tbe  os  occipitis,  be- 
hind the  back  part  of  the  mastoid  procesa, 


the  thickest  of  the  two,  joins  the  tendon  of  imder  the  insertion  of  the  complexus  snd 
the  obliquus  extemus,  and  nms  over  the  splenius,  and  jl  little  above  that  of  the  rec- 
two  upper  thirds  of  the  reetiu  muscle,  to 
be  interted  into  the  lines  alba ;  the  poste- 
rior Isyer  runs  under  the  rectus,  adheres 
to  the  anterior  sturftoe  of  tbe  tendon  of  the 
tranavenalis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  csr- 
tibges  of  the  first  of  the  false,  and  the  Ust 


tus  major.  The  use  of  this  muscle  b  to 
draw  the  head  backwards,  and  perhaps  to 
assist  in  its  rotatory  motion. 

OBUQUUS  SUPERIOR  OCULI.  Ttxh^ 
kari;  Obliqmu  wu^  of  Winslow, 
and    Opiico-trochlei'9ekroticien  of   DumuM. 


of  t&e  true  ribs,  snd  likewise  into  the  lines  An  oblique  musde  of  the  eye,  that  rolls 
^*^  ^  thb  structure  we  may  perceive  the  glob^  of  the  eye,  and  turns  the  pupil 
thst  tbe  grester  psrt  of  the  rectus  b  in-   downwards  and  outwardi.    It  arbea  like 
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the  ttrftilrht  muioles  of  tiie  eye  from  the 
edge  of  the  fbnmen  opticum  at  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  oihit,  between  the  rectus  ea- 
perior  and  rectus  intemus  ;  from  thence 
runs  straight  alone  the  papyraceous  por- 
tion  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  orbit,  where  a  cartilaginous  trochlea 
is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  os  frontis,  through  which  its 
tendon  passes,  and  runs  a  little  downwards 
and  outwards,  encloted  in  a  loose  mem- 
branaceous sheaibi  to  be  inserted  into  the 
•elerotic  membrane. 

Obu«.uvs  suFKBiom  siVB  Mnrom.  See 
diiqwt9  tuperior  capitit, 

OBU4.U17S  suraaioB  sits  '  tbocklbibis. 
See  ObUquuM  tuperior  oeuli» 

.Obsidiahuk.  a  species  of  glass,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  kind  of 
stone,  whioh  one  Obsidms  discovered  in 
Ethiopia,  of  a  verv  black  colour,  though 
sometimes  pellucii^  sod  of  a  muddy  water. 
Pliny  says— also^  that  obtidUmum  was  a 
sort  of, colour  with  which  vessels  were 
Amazed.  Hence  the  name  is  applied,  by 
libavius,  to  glass  of  antimony. 

OBSTETRIC.  iObtietrieuM :  frfm  6b9te- 
trix,  a  nurse.)    Belonging  to  midwifery. 

OBSTIPATIO.  (Prom  obti^,  to  stop 
up.)  Costiveness.  A  genus  of  disease 
IB  the  class  Loealetf  and  order  Epitchetet 
of  Cullen,  comprehending^  three  species  : 

1.  ObtUptttU  debiHvm,  m  weak  and  com- 
monly dyspeptic  persons. 

2.  ObtHpoHo  rigidarum,  in  persons  of 
rigid  fibres,  and  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment. 

3.  Obttipatio  ^ttr^eforunh  horn  obstruc- 
tions.   See  CoUca. 

OBSTRusimA.  (From  o^tfrno,  to  shut 
up.)  Medicines  which  close  the  orifices 
or  the  ducts,  or  vessels. 

OBsnTPiFAcisimA.  (From  obttupefacio^ 
to  stupefy.)    Narcotics. 

OBTUHDBirriA.  (From  o^/widb,  to  make 
blunt.^  Substances  which  sheath  or  blunt 
irritation,  and  are  much  the  same  as  de« 
mulcents.  They  consist  chiefly  of  bland, 
o^,  or  mucilaginous  matters,  which  form 
a  covering  on  mflamed  and  irritable  sur- 
faces, particularly  those  of  the  stomach, 
longs,  and  anus. 

OBTURATOR  EXTERNUS.  Extra- 
pehiio  pHbi-trochanierieH  of  Dumas.  This  is 
a  small  flat  muscle,  situated  obliquely  at 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
between  the  pectinalis  and  the  fore-part  of 
the  foramen  thyroideum,  and  covered  by 
the  adductor  brevis  femoris.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  firom  all  the  inner  half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroi- 
deum', and  likewise  from  part  of  the  obtu- 
rator ligament  Its  radiated  fibres  collect 
and  fqrm  a  strong  roundish  tendon,  which 
runs  outwards,  and,  after  adhering  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  is  inserted 
•  into  a  cavity  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of 


the  root  of  the  great  trochanter.  The 
duef  uses  of  this  muscle  are,  to  turn  the 
thigh  obliquely  outwards,  to  assist  in  beiid- 
inff  the  thig^,  and  in  dnwing  it  inwards. 
It  likewise  prevents  the  capsular  ligament 
from  being  pinched  in  the  motions  of  the 
joint. 

OBTURATOR  INTERNUS.  Afaiw- 
pialUf  sen  obturator  intomut  of  Douglas. 
Manupialu  oeu  bwnalio  of  Gowper,  and 
hara'pehio'trochanterien  of  Dumas.  A 
considerabie  muscle,  a  great  pari  of  which 
is  situated  within  the  pelvis.  It  arises,  by 
very  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  somewhat 
more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  internal 
circumference  of  &e  foramen  thyroideum 
of  ^  OS  innominatum.  It  is  composed 
of  several  distinct  fiisdculi,  which  terminate 
in  a  roundish  tendon  that  passes  out  of  the 
pdvis,  through  the  niche  that  is  between  the 
spine  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and, 
alter  running  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  gemini  in  the  manner  just  now  de- 
scribed, is  Inserted  into  the  cavity  at  the 
root  of  the  great  trochanter,  after  adhering 
to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  capsular  lin- 
ment  of  the  joint  This  muscfe  rolls  the 
OS  femoris  obliquely  outwards,  by  pulling 
it  towards  the  ischiatic  niche,  upon  the  car- 
tilaginous surface  of  which  its  tendon,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  membranous  sheath^ 
moves  ss  upon  a  pulley. 

OBTURATOR  NERVE.  A  n^re  of 
the  thighi  that  is  lost  upon  its  inner  mus- 
cles. 

OOCIMTAL  BONE.  Of  ocdpUU,  Ot 
memorU*  Oo  nervotum-  Ot  batiU^. 
Tliis  bone,  which  forms  the  posterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  scuU,  is  of  an  irregular 
figure,  convex  on  the  outside  and  concave 
mtemaUy.  Its  external  surface,  which  is 
very  irregular,  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  severu  muscles.  It  affords  several  ine- 
qualities, which  soqMtimes  form  two  semi- 
circular hollows,  separated  by  a  scabrous 
ridge.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  bone 
is  stretched  forwards  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
and  hence  is  called  the  amdform  process, 
or  basilary  process.  At  the  base  of  this 
process,  situated  obliquely  on  each  side 
of  the  fiwamen  magnum,  are  two  flat,  ob-  / 
long  protuberances,  named  conAflet.  They 
are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  serve  mt 
the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  first 
vertebra  of  the  neck.  In  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  this  bone,  at  the  basis  of  the  cnu 
nium,  and  immediately  behind  the  cunei- 
form process,  we  observe  a  considerable 
hole,  through  which  the  medulla  oblongata 
]M^es  into  the  spiiie.  The  nervi  accesso- 
rii,  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  sometimes 
the  vertebral  veins  likewise,  pass  through 
it.  Man  being  desigpned  fiir  an  erect  pos« 
ture,  this  foramen  magnum  is  found  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the  human  cra- 
nium, and  at  a  pretty  equal  distance  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  occiput,  and  the 
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Mterior  fMtft  of  the  lower  jmt  t  wbiff«ia  But  it  allBVf  ob^  ytgy  Uttk  astioa  to 
in  qiudnipeds  it  ii  neftrer  the  back  part  of  either  sidle  {  and  still  less  of  a  circuUr  mo- 
the  occipuu  Besides  this  hole,  there  are  tion»  which  the  head  obtains  principally  by 
four  other  smaller  foramina,  vis.  two  be-  the  circumvolution  of  the  atlas  on  the 
lore,  and  two  behind  the  condyles.  The  second  vertebrs,  as  is  des<^ribed  more  par- 
former  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  ticularly  in  the  account  of  the  vertebrae, 
ninth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  two  latter  In  the  foetus^  the  os  occipitis  is  divided  by 
for  the  veins  which  pass  from  the  external  an  unossifioi  cartilsffinovs  substance  into 
parts  of  the  head  to  the  lateral  s'muses.  four  parts.  One  of  these,  which  is  the 
On  looking  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  largest,  constitutes  all  that  portion  of  the 
OS  occipittt,  we  perceive  the  appearance  of  bone  which  is  above  the  foramen  ma^um  : 
a  cross,  formed  by  a  very  prominent  ridge,  two  others,  which  are  much  smaller,  com- 
which  rises  upwards  from  near  the  foramen  pose  the  inside  of  the  foramen  maf^unu 
magnum,  and  by  two  transverse  sinuosi-  and  include  the  condyloid  processes ;  and 
ties,  one  on  eacn  side  of  the  ridge.    This    the  fourth  is  the  cuneiform  process.    Thia 

last  is  sometimes  not  complctclv  united 
with  the  rest,  so  as  to  form  one  bone,  be- 
fore the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 

OcciFFTALis,  See  OccipitofrontalU, 
OCCIPITO-FRONTAUS.  Digattriau 
cranii.  Epicraniut  of  Albinos.  FrojauiU  et 
ocdpitaiU  of  Winslow  and  Cowper,  and 
Occipif  frontal  of  Dumas.  A  single,  broad, 
digastric,  muscle,  that  covers  the  cranium^ 
pulls  the  skin  of   the  head   backwards. 


cross  oocasiona  the  formation  of  four  fosss, 
two  above  and  two  below  the  sinuosities. 
In  the  latter  are  placed  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  in  the  former  the  poste- 
rior lobes  of  the  brain.  The  two  sinuosi- 
ties wtrft  to  receive  the  lateral  sinuses. 
In  the  upper -part  of  this  bone  is  seen  a 
continuation  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  long^. 
tudinal  sinus  ;  and  at*  the  ba>is  of  the  era. 
nium  we  observe  the  inner  surfaee  of  the 

cuneiform  process  made  concave,  for  tlie  raises  the  eye4>rows  upwards,  and,  at  the 
reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  same  time,  draws  up  and  wrinkles  the  skin 
occipital  bone  is  thicker  and  stronger  than  of  the  forehead.  It  arises  from  the  postc- 
any  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head,  except  rior  part  of  the  occiput,  ffoes  over  the 
the  petrous  part  of  the  ossa  temporum ;  upper  part  of  the  os  piarietsJe  and  ot  froo- 
but  It  is  of  uneqtial  thickness.    At  its  la-   tis,  ana  is  lost  in  the  ^e-brows. 


teral  and  inforior  parts,  where  it  is  thinnest, 
it  is  covered  by  a  great  number  of  muscles. 
The  reason  for  so  much  thickness  and 
•treagth  in  this  bone  seems  to  be,  that  it 
covers  the  cerebellum,  in  which  the  least 
wound  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and 
that  it  b,  hy  its  situation,  more  liable  to 
be  fractured  by  fklls  than  any  other  bone 
of  the  cranium.  For,  if  we  fidl  forwards, 
the  hands  are  naturally  put  out  to  prevent 


OCCIPUT.  The  hindef  part  of  the  head. 
9itt  Caput. 

Occult  a.uALrrT.  A  term  that  has  been 
much  used  by  writers  that  had  not  clear 
ideas  of  what  they  undertook  to  explain ; 
and  which  served  therefore  only  for  a  cover 
to  their  ignorance. 

Occin.T  DiBEASKs,  is  likewise  from  the 
same  mint  as  the  former,  occultut  signilying 
hidden,  and,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  un- 


the  forehead's  touching  the  ground;  and  derstood,  when  a  person  speaks  of  a  hidden 
if  on  one  side,  the  shoulders  in  a  great  disease,  but  that  it  is  a  disease  he  does  not 
measure  protect  the  sides  of  the  head ;  but   understand. 


if  A  person  fall  backwards,  the  b'md  part  of 
the  head  consequently  strikes  against  the 
earth,  and  that  too  with  considerable 
vtolenoe.  Nature  therefore  has  wisely  con- 
structed this  bone  so  at  to  be  capable  of 
the  greatest  strength  at  its  upper  part, 
where  it  is  the  most  exposed  to  iniury. 
The  OS  occipitb  is  joined,  by  means  or  the 
cuneiform  process,  to  the  sphenoid  bone, 
with  which  it  often  ossifies,  and  makes  but 
one  bone  in  those  who  are  advanced  in 
life.    It  is  connected  to  the  parietal  bones 


OcBBMA.  fFrom  a^w,  to  carry.)  A  vehi- 
cle, or  thin  fluid. 

OcHiTXfrxiL.  (From  ox*to(,  a  duct)  The 
nostril 

OcoxTUS.  (From  t^m,  to  convey.)  A. 
canal  or  duct  The  urinary,  or  abdominal 
passages. 

OcBius.  (From  o^**,  to  carry.)  The  bag 
of  the  scrotum. 

OcBRA.  (Prom  «X€^>  P^^^ »  *^  named 
because  it  u  often  of  a  pale  colour.)  1. 
Ochre.    Minera  firri  luUa  vcl  ni5n^    An 


by   the   lamboidal    suture,    and   to    the   argillaceous  earth  impregnated  with  iron. 


temporal  bones  by  the  additamentum  of  the 
temporal  suture.  The  head  is  likewise 
united  to  the  tiunk  by  means  of  this  bone. 
The  two  condyles  of  the  occ^ital  bone  are 
received  into  w  superior  oblique  processes 
of  the  atlas,  or  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and  it  is  by  means  of  this  articulation  that 
a  cerUin  degree  of  motion  of  the  head 
backwards  and    forwards    is    performed. 


of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  The  Armenian 
bole,  and  other  earths,  are  often  adulterated 
with  ochre. 

2.  The  fore-part  of  the  tibia. 

OcHBus.  (From  ^Oj^t  V^  *  ^  called 
fit>m  the  pale  mud<]^colour  of  its  flow- 
ers.) A  leguminous  plant,  or  kind  of  pulse. 

€K;rtbooks.  (From  o;^doc,  importing 
the  tumid  lips  of  ulcers,  callous,  tumid.) 
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and  tumid)  and  consequently  difficult  to 
bcaL 

OoncAtTBDM.  (Dink  of  odmum^  batit) 
Wild  white  campion,  or  basil, 

OCIMUM.  (From  mrvc,  Bwih  i  so  called 
from  its  quick  growth.)  Ocymum.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  linocan 
system.  Class,  Mfynamia,  Order,  G^m- 
notpermia.    See  BamHeum. 

OcntuM  BASiLieuM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  or  citron  basil*  See 
BatUUmm. 

OciMVli:.    GimYOPHTLLAtUlI.  OdmuM 

mimmum  of  Casper,  Bauhon,  and  LimiKUS. 
Small  Or  bttsh  basil.  This  plant  is  mildly 
balsamic.  Infusions  are  drank  as  tea,  in 
catarrhous  and  uterine  disorders,  and  the 
dried  leaves  are  made  into  cephalic  and 
sternutatory  powders.  They  are,  when 
freA,  very  juicy,  of  a  weak  aromatic  and 
very  roueilaginous  taste,  and  of  a  strong 
and  agreeable  smell,  improved  by  drying. 

Ogtaiul  (From  sriD,  e^t)  An  erratic 
intermitting  fever,  which  returns  every 
eighth  day. 

Octavos  Hviaax.    The  Teret  Mnor. 

OerAvus  huxxki  nAcmniri.    The  Tere$ 

OciTLAsss  coKinmM.  A  name  ibr  the 
nerves  called  MaUret  Oeuhrwn, 

Ocoulria.  (n*om  ocuiu»t  the  eye ;  so 
called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the  eye.) 
See  Euphroiia, 

Ocuu  ABDUCTOB.  Sec  RectUB  iniermu 
oeuB, 

Ocou  ATTOKLXirs.  See  RtctuM  ntperwr 
oevH. 

OcuLi  cAVcmomuv.    See  Cancer, 

Ocuu  niPRissoR.  See  Becitu  infirior 
oeulL 

OcvLi  sLxvATOE.  See  Rechu  superior 
oeuli. 

OouLi  SBVATOB.  Scc  Bectus  eupericr 
ecttli, 

Ocuu  oaLX«.vu8  xwEmiOB.  See  ObHquue 
irferier  oculL 

OciTu  OBLiamrs  maiob.  See  ObUqmu 
m^erior  ocuH, 

Ogvli  oBuaws  xnroB.  See  ObUqmu 
inferior  oeuH, 

OcuLus  Bovonis.    See  JfVii^osw.  - 

Ocinus  Bovis.    See  JdKt  mo^. 

OcvLvs  BtrBVivs.    Set  Preptonok 

OcouTs  CHBisn.  Austrian  flea  bane  ; 
aspeciestofihfi&i. 

OcvLvs  BLXPBA3rTnnrs.  A  name  given 
XOProptoeie. 

OouLVB  oBinr:    The  knee-pan. 

OciTLus  LACBETXAirs.  Thc  Epipho- 
ra, 

OcuLvs  wtjjrai,  A  species  of  Q^o/,  gene* 
rally  of  a  yellowish  colour.  By  laying  in 
water  it  become§  of  an  amber  colour,  and 
also  transparent. 

OsAxisMes.     (From  o^f,  a  tooth.)    A 


bitfaig  sensation,  pain,  or  itching  in  the 
gums. 

OooBTAoooos.  (From  oJ«c,  a  tooth,  and 
«>«,  to  draw.)  The  name  of  an  instrument 
to  draw  teeth,  one  of  which,  made  of  lead, 
Forrestus  relates  to  have  been  hung  up  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  denoting,  that  such 
an  operation  ought  not  to  be  made,  but 
when  the  tooth  was  loose  enough  to  draw 
with  so  slight  a .  force  us  could  be  applied 
with  that. 

Obohtaob/l.  (From  oJWc,  a  tooth,  and 
mM^  a  seizure.)     1.  The  gout  in  the  teeth. 

2.  A  tooth-drawer, 

ODONTALGIA.  (From  o/Wf,  a  tooth, 
and  ttxy^t  pain.)  The  tooth-ach.  This 
weU-krK)wn  oi«ease  makes  its  attack  by  a 
most  violent  pain  in  the  teeth,  most  fre- 
c^ueotly  in  the  mo^ares,  more  rarely  in  the 
incisorii,  aeaching  sometimes  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  sometimes  backwards  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  manifest  determination  to  the  head, 
and  a  remarkable  tension  and  inflation  of 
the  vessels  takes  place,  not  onl^  in  the 
parts  next  to  that  where  the  pain  is  seated, 
but  over  the  whole  head. 

The  tooth-ach  is  sometimes  merely  a 
rheumatic  affection,  arising  from  cold,  but 
more  frequently  from  a  carious  tooth. 
It  is  also  a  sjrmptom  of  pregnancy,  and 
takes  place  in  some  nervous  duorders.^  It 
may  attack  persons  at  any  period  of  life, 
though  it  is  most  frequent  m  the  young  and 
plethoric.  From  the  variety  of  causes 
which  may  produce  this  affectipn,  it  has 
been  named  by  authors  odontalg^  cariosa, 
scorbutica,  catasrhalis,  arthrittca,  mvlda- 
rum,  hysterica,  stomachica,  and  riieu- 
matica. 

ODONTALGICA.  {MetUcamenta  odon- 
talgkat  from  c^ofjttxyitt,  the  tooth-ach.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  the  tooth-ac^. 

Many  emphrical  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  cure  of  the  tooth-ach,  but 
have  not  in  any  deme  answered  the  pur- 
pose. When  Uie  affection  is  purely  rheu- 
matic, blistering  behind  the  ear  will  almost 
sAways  remove  it ;  but  when  it  proceeds 
from  a  carious  tooth,  the  pain  is  much 
more  obstinate.  In  this  case  it  has  been 
recommended  to  touch  the  pained  part  with 
a  hot  iron,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  aching  nerve ;  to  hold  spirits 
in  the  mouth ;  to  put  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves 
into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  or  a  pill  made 
of  camphor,  opium,  and  oleum  caryophyl- 
IL  Others  recommend  gum  mastich,  dis- 
solved in  oleum  terebinthinse,  applied  to 
the  too^  upon  a  little  cotton.  The  great 
Boerhaaveis  said  to  have  applied  comphor, 
ofMum,  oleum  caiyophyUi,  and  alkohol, 
upon  cotton.  The  caustic  oil  which  may 
be  collected  from  writing  paper,  rolled  up 
tight,  and  set  fire  to  at  the  end,  will  some- 
times  destroy  the  exposed  nervous  sub- 
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■taoce  of  a  lioUow  tooth.  The  A^ppilicaftiba 
of  ra4iz  pyretfari,  by  Ita  power  of  stimiilatiDf 
the  lalivftiy  gUnds,  either  in  tubstanoe  or 
in  tincture,  has  aUo  been  attended  with 
good  effects.  But  one  of  the  most  useful 
applications  of  this  kind,  is  strong  nitrous 
acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its 
wei^t  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  introduced 
into  the  hoibw  of  the  tooth,  either  by 
means  of  an  luiir  pencil  or  a  little  cotton. 
When  the  constitution  has  had  aome  share 
in  the  disease,  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been 
recommended,  and  peihaps  with  much 
justice,  on  account  of  its  tonic  and  anti- 
septic powers.  When  the  pain  is  not  fixed 
to  one  tooth,  leeches  applied  to  the  gum  are 
of  g^at  service.  But  very  often  all  the 
foregoing  remedies  will  fail,  and  the  only 
infallible  cure  is  to  draw  the  tooth. 

ODONTIASIS.  (From  a^ttifu^,  to  pu{ 
forth  the  leetb.)  Dentation,  or  cutting  teeth. 

Odo>tica.  (From  e^c,  a  tooth.)  Reme- 
dies for  p^ns  in  the  teeth. 

Odontirbh<ba.  (From  o/^c,  a  tooth,  and 
{M»,  to  flow.)  Bleeding  from  Xht  socket  of 
the  jaw,  after  drawing  the  tooth. 

Odotttis.  (From  eSVf,  a  tooth ;  so  called 
because  its  decoction  was  supposed  useful 
in  relieving  the  tooth-ach.)  Odontitu,  A 
species  of  lychnis. 

Odontitis.    See  Odontif. 

ODoaTooi.TPBU]c.  (From  oJVr,  a  tooth, 
and  yxv<p;  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for 
acaling  and  scraping  the  teeth. 
,  ODONTOID.  (^Qdontoidet ;  from  «/«f, 
atooth,andi<^ec,  form,  because  it  is  shaped 
like  atoot'u)  Tooth-like.  A  process  of 
the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  is  so  called. 
See  JDentatus, 

OooNTOUTHOs.  (Frofi)  o/^c,  a  tooth, 
and  mSoc,,  a  stone.)  The  tartar,  or  stony 
crust  upon  the  teeth. 

Odoittophtia.  (From  oJVf,  a  tooth, 
and  <pvmj  to  grow.)  Dentition^  or  cutt'mg 
teeth. 

Odoittotrikma.  (From  o/»c,  a  looth,  and 
r^tCm,  to  wear  away.)  A  dentifrice,  or 
miedicine,  to  clean  the  teeth. 

ODORIFEROUS  GLANDS.  GlanduU 
•doryerit.  These  glands  are  situated  around 
the  corona  glandis  of  the  male,  and  under 
the  skin  of  the  labia  majora  and  nymph x 
of  females.  They  secrete  a  sebaceous  mat- 
ter^ which  emits  a  peculiar  odour;  hence 
their  name. 

(Ea.  (Oi»  :  from  oioi,  to  bear ;  so  named 
from  its  fruitfulness.)  The  service 
tree. 

(ECONOMY,  ANIMAL.  (From  wu^t^ 
a  house,  and  ?oyuo;,  a  law.)  (Economia  atd- 
maUt,  The  conduct  of  nature  in  pre- 
serving  animal  bodies  is  called  the  animal 
caconomy, 

(EDEMA.     (From  oi/m,  to  swell)    A 
synonym  of  anasarca.    See  Anatarea, 
CEdematoms.    Like  to  an  adema. 


(Et^BMMABoa.  (9ram  ii^a,  a  99^^ 
ing,  and  r«(^,  flesh.^  A  speetes  of  tumour 
mentioned  by  M»  A,  Sererinut,  of  a  mid- 
dle nature,  betwixt  an  adema^  or  woSi  tu» 
mour,  and  MoreomOf  or  hard  tumour. 

(ENANTUB.  (From  fWir,  wmt,  and 
aitiflc,  a  flower;  ao called becauae  ita  flow- 
ers smell  like  the  vine.)  1.  The  botmMcal 
Dame  of  a  genua  of  the  umbcUiferoiia 
plants.  Class,  PmUmdria,  Order,  Di^ 
rynia.  2.  The  pharmacopanal  name  of 
hemlock  dropwort.  (Etumthe  dytr^pkgUi 
fiHit.  (Efuuuhe  crooaia  of  linnaetta.  Aa. 
active  poison  that  haa  too  often  proved 
fatal,  by  being  eaten  in  mistake  inatead  of 
water  paranep.  The  juice,  oeverUielesSp 
cautiously  ezoibited,  promiaea  te  be  an  el^ 
ficacioua  remedy  io  mTeterate  scocbutic 
eruptions.  The  root  of  thia  plant  ia  net 
unpleasant  to  the  taate,  and  esteemed  to 
be  most  deleterious  of  all  the  vegetablei 
which  this  country  produoea.  Mr.  Howell, 
surgeon  at  Haverfordwest,  relates,  that 
« eleven  French  priaonen  had  the  liberty 
of  walking  in  and  about  the  town  of  Pen- 
broke.  Three  of  them  bong  in  the  fields 
a  little  before  noon,  dug  up  a  large  Quantity 
of  this  plant,- wbich  mey  took  to  be  wild 
celery,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and  butter 
for  dinner.  After  waahing  it,  they  aU  three 
ate,  or  rather  taated  of  the  roots.  Aa  they 
were  entering  the  town,  without  any  pre- 
vious notice  of  sickness  at  the  stomach,  or 
disorder  in  the  head,  one  of  them  was 
seized  with  convulsions.  The  other  two 
ran  home,  and  sent  a  aurgeon  to  him.  The 
surgeon  endeavoured  firat  to  bleed,  and  then 
to  vomit  him  ;  but  those  endeavours  were 
fruitless,  and  he  died  preaentlv«  Ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  their  comrade^  death,  and 
of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of  theae 
roots  to  the  other  ei^t  prisoners,  who  ate 
of  them  with  their  dmner.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  remaming  two,  who  gather- 
ed the  plants,  were  seized  in  the  sa9De  man- 
ner aa  the  first,  of  which  one  died ;  the 
other  was  bled,  and  a  vomit,  with  great 
difficulty,  forced  down,  on  account  of  his 
jaws  being,  as  it  were,  locked  together. 
Thb  operated,  and  he  recovered,  butwaa 
some  time  aRTected  with  dizziness  in  hia 
head,  though  not  sick,  or  the  least  disor- 
dered in  the  stonoach.  .  The  other  eight 
being  bled  and  vomited  immediately  were 
soon  well.  At  (Jlonwell,  in  Ireland,  e^t 
boys,  mbtak'mg  this  plant  for  water-pars- 
nep,  ate  plentifully  of  its  roots.  About 
four  or  five  houra  after,  the  eldest  boy  b^ 
came  suddenly  convulsed,  and  died  \  and 
before  the  next  morning  four  of  the  other 
boys  died  in  a  similar  manner.  Of  the 
other  three,  one  was  maniacal  several 
hourj},  another  lost  his  hair  and  naila,  but 
the  third  escaped  unhurt.  Stalpaart  Tan- 
der  Wiel  mentions  two  cases  of  the  faul 
effects  of  this  root :  these,  however,  were 
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gtteiMied^iridi  great  heat  in  the  throit  and 
stomsch,  nckness,  vertigo,  and  purging; 
they  both  died  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hoiffs.  after  eating  the  root  Allen,  in  hit 
Svnopsia  fiffedichise^  also  relates  that  fbiir 
emldren  suffered  gmtly  by  eating  this  poi- 
son. In  these  cases  great  agony  was  ex- 
perienced before  the  convulsions  super- 
vened; vomitings  like^nse  came  on,  which 
were  encouraged  by  laree  drau^^ts  of  oil 
«nd  warm  water,  to  which  their  recovery 
is  ascribed.  Th^  late  Sir  William  Watson, 
who  refers  to  the  instances  here  cited,  also 
says,  that  a  Dutchman  was  poisoned  by 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  boiled  in  pottage. 
It  appears,  from  various  authorities,  that 
most  brute  animals  are  not  less  affected  by 
thb  pcnson  that  man;  and  Mr.  li^tfoot 
informs  us,  that  a  spoonful  of  the  juice  of 
this  plant,  given  to  a  dog,  rendered  him 
sick  and  stupid;  but  a  goat  vttM  observed 
to  eat  the  plant  with  impunity.  The  gr^t 
virulence  of  this  plant  has  not,  however, 
prevented  it  from  being  taken  roedicinaUy. 
In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Poulteney  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Watson,  we  are  told  that  a  severe  and 
inveterate  cutaneous  disorder  was  cured 
by  the  juice  of  the  root,  though  not  with- 
out exciting  the  most  alarming  symptoms. 
Taken  in  the  dose  of  a  spoonful,  m  two 
hours  afiLerwards,  the  head  was  affected  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner,  followed 
with  violent  sickneas  and  romiting,  cold 
sweats,  and  rigors ;  but  this  did  not  de- 
ter the  patient  from  continuim^  the  medi- 
cine, in  somewhat  less  doses,  tiU  it  effected 
a  cure. 

<£irAinrRB  cbocata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hemlock  dropwort.  See 
Oenanihe. 

C&HA1VTHX  cHiBaoniTixi  Fouis.  Scc 
Oenmuhe. 

GSVANTHB  GICUTA  VACIB  LOBBLn.      The 

CSnarUhe  crocata, 

GBvAAXA.  (OxTMir:  fr^xD  0190^  thecut- 
toifB  of  vines.)  llie  ashes  pre(Mied  of  the 
twigs,  5cc.  of  vines. 

(EirxLjiuii;  (From  wot,  whie»  and  ia^v, 
oil.)    A  mixture  of  oil  and  wine. 

(EirooALA.  (From  cooc,  wine,  and  >«A«t, 
milk.)  A  sort  of  potion  made  of  wiije  and 
milk.  According  to  some,  it  is  wme  as 
warm  as  new  miuL 

(EirooABuit.  (From  omos,  wme,  and  >«^v, 
garum.)    A  mixture  of  wine  and  garum. 

GBnovbu.  (Fron  Myoc,  wine,  and  fH^4, 
honey.)  Mead,  or  wine,  made  of  honey, 
or  Sweetened  with  honey. 

CEsoPLiA.  (From  MTOf,  wine.)  Theg^t 
jubeb-tree,  the  juice  of  whose  fruit  is  like 
that  of  the  grape. 

QShostaoxa.  (From  mfoc,  wine,  and  n>{W, 
to  distil.)  Spirit  of  wine. 

CBBornxBA.  ^From  oifoc,  wine  $  so  called 
hecause  its  dried  roots  smell  lft:e  wine.)  A 
ipeeies  of  lysimacUa. 
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CBmrs  Avmiros.  (From  iiid«(  a  flower.) 
Flowery  wine.  Gtlen  says  it  is  Oenot 
<miAoMma»,or  wine  impregnated  with  flow- 
ers, in  which  tense  it  is  an  epithet  for  the 

(EtfVB  AHTRosKiAs.  (Pfom  «(vtf0c,  a 
flbwer,  and  mt^,  a  smell.)  Sweet-scented 
wines. 

CEims  AFonADVs.  Wine  in  which  the 
dais,  or  taeda,  are  boiled. 

(Evus  APBZBsxBHirs.  A  wine  heated 
to  a  great  deg^ree,  and  prescribed  among 
other  things,  as  garlic,  salt,  milk,  and  vine- 
gar 

(Evus  DBUTsaus.  (^ivTf^of,  second.) 
Wines  of  the  second  pressing. 

(ENira  DiACHBOHEirus.  Wine  diffused 
in  larger  vessels,  cooled,  and  strained  from 
the  lees,  to  render  itthinner  and  weaker; 
wines  thus  drawn  off  are  called  mccm,  and 
toccata,  from  the  bag  through  wb^  they 
are  strained. 

(Evus  OALAOTODSS.  (From  ydikat,  milk.) 
Wine  with  milk,  or  wine  made  as  wann  aa 
new  milk. 

(£in7S  MAtAcus.  ^mi9  maUhacut. 
Soft  wine.  Sometimes  it  means  weak  and 
thin,  o()posed  to  strong  wine ;  or  mild,  in 
opposition  to  austere. 

(Evus  axuoHBOos.  Wine  in  which  is 
honey. 

CEinrs  oiitodbs.    Strong  wine. 

<Ekus  steaphidios  lsucos.  White 
wine  made  from  raisins. 

CEhtits  TXTBALASMSiiros,  Wiuc  mixed 
with  sea-water.  • 

CEsopAcuEus.  (From  otro/^teyot,  the  g^- 
let)  The  muscle  forming  the  sphincter 
aesophagi. 

CEsopBAoisNus.  (From  ct^^^yoi,  the 
gullet.)    DiiBcult  swallowing,  from  spasm. 

(ESOPHAGUS.  rFrom  «ms  to  carry, 
and  <^e}^  to  eat ;  because  it  carries  the 
food  into  the  stomach.)  The  membranous 
and  muscular  tube  that  descends  in  the 
neck,  from  the  pharvnx  to  the  stomach. 
It  is  composed  of  three  tonics,  or  mem- 
branes, viz.  a  common,  muscular,  and 
mucous.  Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the 
cesophapfeal,  which  arises  frt>m  the  aorta. 
The  veuis  empty  themselves  into  the  vena 
azygos.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  eighth  pair 
and  great  intercostal;  and  it  is  every  where 
under  the  internal  or  mucoua  membrane 
supplied  with  glands  that  sepanOe  the  mu- 
cus of  the  oBSophagus,  in  order  that  the 
masticated  bole  may  rndily  pass  down  into 
the  stomach. 

(EsTBoxAStiA.  (From  oic^,  the  puden- 
da of  a  woman,  and  fmmfiuu^  to  i^age.)  A 
furor  ntgrinus. 

(ESTRUM  VENEREUM.  (From  mtimit . 
a  gad-bee;  because  by  its  bite,  or  sting, 
it.  agitates  cattle.)  The  venereal  orgasm, 
or  pleasant  sensation  experienced  during 
ooition. 
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CEffTrt.  (Frooi  m,  »  theep,  and  ^mik, 
•ordea.)  Omj^.  Oe»»fw«i.  0«r^.  It 
frequently  b  met  with  in  tjie  ancient  Phar- 
macy, ^r  a  certain  oily  substance,  boiled 
out  of  particular  parts  of  the  fleeces  of 
wool,  as  what  grows  on  the  flank,  neck, 
wd  parts  most  used  to  nweat. 

Ofta  auiA.  (From  pkatht  a  fragment, 
Heb.)  .Van  Uelmont  thus  calls  the  white 
coagulation  which  arises  from  a  mixture  of 
a  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  of  urine ; 
but  the  spint  of  urine  most  be  distilled 
from  well-ftrmented  urine ;  and  that  most 
be  well  dephlegmated,  else  it  will  not  an- 
swer. 

OFFICINAL.  {OfidnaUt  /  from  ^Eoimi, 
a  ahop.)  Any  medicine,  directed  by  the 
coUeges  of  physicians  to  be  kept  in  the 
shops,  is  so  termed. 

OrroscATio.  The  same  as  jimoMromt, 
^OVL,  COUumi  from  o/ea,  the  oliTe  s 
this  name  being  at  first  confined  to  the  oil 
expressed  firom  the  oUtc.)  Oils  are  de- 
fined, br  modem  chymists,  to  be  proper 
juices  of  a  fiit  or  unctuous  nature,  either 
solid  or  fluid,  indissoluble  in  water,  com- 
bustible with  flame,  and  volatile  in  diffe- 
rent degrees.  They  are  never  formed  but 
by  organic  bodies;  and  ^1  the  substances 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  present  oily 
chancters,  have  originated  from  the  action 
of  vegetable  or  animal  liie.  Oils  are  dis- 
tinguished into  fat,  and  essential  oils  ■;  un- 
der the  former  head  are  comprehended  oil 
of  olives,  almonds,  rape,  ben,  linseed, 
hemp,  cocoa,  &c  Essential  oils  differ 
ftom  fat  oils  by  the  following  characters : 
their  smell  is  strong  and  aromatic ;  their 
volatility  b  such  that  thev  rise  with  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  and  their  taste  is 
very  acrid ;  they  are  likewise  much  more 
combustible  than  fat  oils ;  they  are  ob- 
tained 1^  pressure,  dbtillation,  &c.  fit>m 
strong-smeli'mg  plants,  as  that  of  pepper- 
mint, aniseed,  caraway,  &c.  The  use  of  fiit 
oils  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine,  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  tliey  ate  medicinally  prescribed 
as  relaxing,  softening,  and  laxative  reme- 
dies; they  enter  into  many  medical  com- 
pounds, sudi  as  balsams,  unguents,  pUs* 
ters.  Sec.  and  they  are  oflen  used  as  food 
OD  account  of  the  mucilage  they  contain. 
See  OliwL  Essential  oils  are  empbyed  as 
cordial,  stimulant,  and  antispasniodic  re- 
medies. 

Oilf  4Hhmal.    See  Oleam  mtheriate. 

Otit  abnutuU    See  Amygdala. 

Oil  of  aOtptce,    See  Okumphnenut, 

Oarf amber.    See  WetmmcdnL 

Oa  •f  C9irarma»f.    See  Oleum  cano. 

OU,  cattor.    See  Ridnut. 

OU  rf  chamomUe.    See  Ofemn  tmlhewmdU, 

Oa  ^juniper.    Sec  Oieum  jwuptri. 

OUrfUnendm'.    See  Oieum  lavmdtiUt. 

OUqftuueed*    See  02nim  toii. 

Oil  if  mace.     See  Olettm  mad*, 

Oil^  oiive.     See  Okwi. 


OUtfaHfttmKL    90tO9nmm^amL 

Oii^  pabn.    See  Palm  oil. 

Oil  •J  penmfreffol.    See  tNeMspMle^'. 

OU  rf  pipptiwku.  See  iH^ewm  mmOut 
fiperittt, 

OU^  rock.    See  Petroleum. 

Oif  9f  apmMmmt.  See  Otewm  menAtt 
vhidit, 

'00^  m^kKftttetL  See  Oieum  m^pkam- 
tmm. 

OU  ef  turpetitim.    Sec  Oiewm  ieberimtim, 

QwHitem.    See  CTftfusiirMii. 

OLEA.  The  name  of  a  gemte  of  plants 
in  the  linnxan  system,  dass^  Momamdrim. 
Order,  ifows^yrfs. 

Olia  BuaoraA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  dive  oil  is  ob* 
taioed.    See  OUva, 

Olxaicbv.  (From  olram,  oil.)  A  this  li- 
niment composed  of  o&k. 

OuiaiiDxm.  (PHmd  oAm,  the  otive-tree, 
which  it  resembles  )    The  rose  bay, 

OLBASTm.  (Dim.  cfoiem,  the  olive-tree.) 
The  wild  olive. 

OLBCRANON.  (F^om  «Mm,  the  ul- 
na,  and  MftcMf¥,  the  head.)    The  elbow,  or 

{process  of  the  ulna,  upon  which  a  person 
eans. 

Oliitx.    (lUm.)    The  cubit,  or  ufayu 

OLXosACGOAmuM.  (From  Oinmi,  oil,  and 
•acchammt  stigar.)  An  essential  oil,  gfouml 
up  with  sugar. 

OLEUM.    See  OU. 

OLim  AUTwmvu,  The  resinous  juioe 
which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  sU- 
ver  and  red  firs.  It  is  supposed  to  be  su« 
perior  to  that  obtained  by  wounding  the 
tree. 

Olium  sTUimxirM.  ifthereal  oil;  Ole* 
urn  vim.  After  the  dbtillation  of  sulphu- 
ric xther,  carry  on  the  dbtillation  with 
a  less  degree  of"^  best,  until  a  black  fi-oth 
begins  to  rise;  then  immediately  remove 
the  retort  from  the  fire*  Add  MifRcient 
water  to  the  liauor  in  the  retort,  that  the 
oily  part  may  noat  upon  the  sufibce.  Se- 
parate this,  and  add  to  it  as  much  lime- 
water  as  may  be  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  adherent  acid,  and  shake  them  too- 
ther. Lastly,  coUect  the  xthenal  oil  wbicli 
separates.  Thb  oil  is  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compocuid  spirit  of  xther.  It 
b  a  yellow  colour,  less  volatile  than  Kther, 
soluble  in  alkohol,  and  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter. 

Olxum  ahtodaljb.    See  Amag/grMd, 

Olxuv  ahimalk.  An  empyreumatic  sub- 
stance, obtained  b]f  distillation  fh»m  ani- 
mal substances.  It  b  sometimes  exhibited 
as  an  antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic,  in  the 
dose  of  from  ten  to  forty  diops. 

Oucux  ABisi.  Formerly  Oletm  easen- 
Hale  ani$if  oieum  e  eemtmdut  aniti.  Oil  of 
anise.  The  essential  oil  of  aniseed  possesses 
all  the  virtues  attributed  to  thfe  anbum,and 
b  often  given  as  a  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive, in  the  dose  of  fitHn  five  to  eight  drops. 
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mixed  with  an"  appropriate,  ▼ehide.    See 
Aniflum. 

Oliuk  AirTBXMisis.  Oil  of  cbamomile^ 
fbnneriy  oailed  oleum  t  floribus  chama- 
meli.    See  Chamamelum. 

Olkvh  cAMTBOfLATVM.  In  reteotioM  of 
urine,  rheumatic  paint,  distentiona  of  the 
abdomen  from  ascites ;  tension  of  the  skin 
fom  abscess,  this  is  an  excellent  api^ca- 
tion.    SeeCamphora« 

Olbum  GABPATHiciTir.  A  fine  essential 
oil,  distilled  from  the  fresh  cones  of  the 
tree  which  afibrds  the  common  turpentine. 
See  Terebinthina  vulg;ari8. 

Ouvx  cAMjn,  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiale  caruL  Oleum  essentiale  e  semi- 
nibttscarui.  Theoilof  carrawaysis  an  ad* 
mirable  carminative,  diluted  with  rectified 
spirit  into  an  essence,  and  then  mixed  with 
any  proper  fluid.    See  Qarum. 

Olbdm  CAmToranxiA  boxatict.  A  sti- 
mulant and  aromatic  preparation  of  the 
dove.    See  Csiyopbyllnm  aromaticum. 

OuuM  CEOBiMUM,  Esscntia  de  cedro. 
The  oU  of  the  peel  of  citrons,  obtained  in  a 
particuUr  manner,  without  distillation,  in 
Italy. 

Ounnc  ciiniAVOxi.  A  warm,  stimulsnt, 
and  delicious  stomachic.  Given  in  the  dose 
of  from  one  to  three  drops,  rubbed  down 
wiih  some  yolk  of  tgg,  in  a  little  wine, 
it  allays  violent  emotions  of  the  stomach 
from  morbid  irritability,  and  is  particulariy 
serviceable  in  debility  of  the  primae  viae, 
after  cholera  morbus. 

Olxum  coaxu  cxavi.  This  Is  applied 
externally  as  a  stimulant  to  paralytic  affec 
lions  of  the  limbs. 

Olbux  oabiahux.  See  Petroleum  ru- 
brum. 

Olbux  juhipxbi.  Formerly  called  Ole- 
um essentiale  juniperi  baccx.  Oleum 
etoentiale  e  baccis  juniperi.  Oil  of  ju- 
niper. Oil  of  juniper  berries  possesses 
stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomachic  vir- 
tues,  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four  drops, 
and  in  a  larger  dose  proves  highly  diuretic. 
It  is  of\en  administered  in  the  cure  of  drop- 
sical complaints,  when  the  indication  is  to 
provoke  th^  urinary  discharge. 

Olbux  lavbsvditub.  Fonnerljr  called 
Oleum  essentiale  lavendulac.  Oleum  essen- 
tiale  e  floribus  lavendulac  Oil  of  lavender. 
Though  mostly  used  as  a  perfume,  this  es- 
sential  oil  may  be  exhibited  internally,  in 
the  dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops,  as  a  sli- 
mulaht  in  nervous  head-achs,  hysteria  and 
debility  of  the  stomach. 

Olbux  laubi.  Oleum  laurinum.  An 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic  application, 
generallv  rubbed  on  sprains  and  bruises  un- 
attended with  inflammation. 

Olbux  lixonis.  The  essential  oil  of 
lemons  possesses  stimulant  and  stomachic 
powers,  but  is  principally  used  externally, 
mixed  with  ointments  as  a  perfume. 
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Ouux  UFi.  linseed  oil  is  emolUeiit 
and  demulcent,  in  the  dose  of  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce-  It  is  fh^quently  giten 
in  the  form  of  clyster  in  colics  and  obstipa- 
tion. Colddrawn  linseed  oil,  with  lime* 
water  and  extract  of  lead,  forms,  in  many  • 
instances,  the  best  application  for  barm 
and  scalds.    See  Lmum. 

Olbux   Lucn  nsois.       See   Ehx  I»- 


O1.BUX  xAOis.  Oleum  myrkUae  er- 
fire99um.  Oil  of  mace.  A  fragrant  seba- 
ceous substance,  expressed  in  the  East 
Indies  from  the  nutmeg.  There  are  two 
kinds.  The  best  is  bright  in  stone  jan, 
is  somewhat  soft,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
resembles  in  smell  the  nutmeg«  The  other 
is  brought  from  Holland,  in  flat  square 
caket.  The  weak  smell  and  fiunt  colour 
warrants  our  supposing  it  to  be  the  former 
kind  sophisticated.  Their  use  is  chicflj 
external,  in  form  of  plaster,  unguent,  or 
liniment 

Olbux  xalabatbh.  An  oil  similar 
in  flavour  to  that  of  cloves,  brought  firom 
the  Bast  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
drawn  from  the  leaves  ^of  the  cinnamon 
tree. 

Olbux  mbbthjb  pmnuTiB.  Formerly 
called  (Heum  ettentiate  memhtt  pifftitidh. 
Oil  ofpeppermmt  Oil  of  peppermint  pos* 
sesses  all  the  actve  principle  of  the  plant 
It  a  mostly  tised  to  make  the  simple  wa- 
ter ;  mixed  with  rectified  spirit  it  forms  an 
essence,  which  is  put  into  a  variety  of  com- 
pounds, as  sujgar  drops  and  trochiscbea, 
which  are  exhibited  as  stimulants,  carmim-  , 
tives,  and  stomachics. 

Olbux  xbbthjb  vibtbis.  Formeriy 
called  Oleum  essentiale  menthae  sativse.  Oil 
of  spearmint.  Vhis  essential  oil  is  mostly 
iiV  use  for  making  the  simple  wateif,  but 
nu^  be  exhibited  in  the^dose  of  from  five 
to  two  drops  as  a  carminative,  stomachic, 
and  stimulant. 

Olbux  bbboli.  EtmtUia  neroU,  The 
essential  oil  of  the  flowers  of  the  Seville 
orange  tree.  It  is  brought  to  us  fWmi  Itafy 
snd  France. 

Olbux  xtbistiga.  The  essential  oil  of 
nutmeg  is  an  excellent  stimulaut  and  aro* 
matic,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  every  case 
where  such  remedier  are  indicated,  with 
advantage. 

Olbux  xxbistica  bxtbxssum.  This 
is  commonly  called  oil  of  mace.  See 
Oieum  mad: 

Olbux  bitbioli.  See  St^kunom 
acid, 

Olbux  olivs.    See  Ohva, 

Olbux  obisaxi.  Formerly  called  Okum 
eisenHttle  ori^anL  Oil  of  origanum.'  A 
very  acrid  and  stimulatifig  essential  oil.  It 
is  employed  for  alleviating  the  pain  arising 
from  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  for  making 
the  simple  water  of  maijoraDK 
4    D 
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€hMou  WAMMM,    See  Fulm  §U. 

Qunm  FSTSA.    8ee  Petroletinu 

OuvH  PDCBSU.  OjI  of  mUspioe.  A 
^imiUnt  and  •ronalic  oil. 

QavM  puLseti.  Formerly  called  OUmm 
mnntiak  piJegu*  Oil  of  penay-royal.  ▲ 
•timuUnt  and  antitpaamodic  oU,  wbiob 
may  be  exhibited  in  hyaterical  and  nervoui 
«0eoUont. 

OuuM  AiciMi.    See  ib'cmtit. 

Oucic  moftis  xAEiHi.  Formerly  called 
Okrnn  e$ieniiale  rorit  marini.  Oil  of  roae- 
mary.  The  easential  oil  ot'  rosemary  ia  an 
«sccUent  gthmiUnt,  and  may  be  given  with 
great  advantage  in  nervous  and  apasmodic 
afiectioaa  of  the  stomach. 

OunTM  sApiiiA.  A  stimulating  emmena- 
|;ogu€  2  it  18  best  administered  with  myrrb, 
m  the  form  of  bohis. 

Oixvx  sAssAVBAa.  An  agreeable  sti- 
mulating aiomachic  carminative  and  sudo- 
rific. 

Olivv  siiTAnos.  This  is  an  emollient 
oil*  the  acrid  principle  of  the  mustard  re- 
maining in  the  aeed.    See  Simapii. 

OiMvm  Buccijn.  Oleum  tucdmi  ree^fi- 
totian..  Oil  of  amber  is  mostly  used  ex- 
ternally, 1^  a  stimulating  application  to 
paralytic  limbs,  or  those  affected  with 
ccamp  and  rheumatism.  Hooping-cough, 
and  other  convulsive  diseases,  are  said  to 
be  relieved  also  by  rubbing  the  spine  with 
•this  oy. 

OuuM  svi.PHimATVM.  Formerly  call- 
ed Bahamum  tulphmit  dmplex.  Sulphu- 
rated oil  *<  Take  of  washed  sulphur,  four 
oimcea ;  olive  oil,  a  pint.**  Having  heat- 
ed the  oil  in  a  very  large  iron  pot,  add 
ike  sulphur  graduaUy,  and  stir  the  mixture 
after  each  addition,  until  they  have  united. 
This,  which  was  formerly  called  simple 
balsam  of  sulphur,  is  an  acrid  atimulating 
preparation,  sind  much  praised  by  some  in 
the  cure  of  coughs  and  other  phthisical 
complaints. 

Olkvh  sTRis.  A  fragrant  essential  oil, 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  balm  of 
Gilead  plant.    See  M^Uhvica. 

OuuM  TBMPUiruM.  Oleum  templmum 
merwiu  A  terebinthinate  oil  obtained  from 
the  f^sh  cones  of  thePiiiaft  aiiet  of  Linnaeus. 

OLBuxmiA.    See  Petroleum, 

OlXUX     TUlEBIVTHlllJI      RBCnriCATUX. 

•«'  Rectified  oil  of  turpentine*  a  pint ;  water, 
faar  pints."  Diatil  over  the  oil.  Sti- 
mulant, diuretic,  and  audorifio  virtues 
are  attributed  to  this  preparation*  in  the 
dote  of  from  ten  dippa  to  twenty,  which 
are  given  in  riieumatic  pama  of  the  chronic 
kimC  especially  aciatica.  Ita  chief  use 
iBtmally*  however*  is  as  an  anthelmin- 
tic and  atjrptic  Uterine*  pulmonic*  gaa- 
tricw  intestinal*  and  othet  hemorrbageiL 
whm  passive*  are  nnore  efiectuallv  relieved 
b^ita  exhibition  than  by  anv  other  medi- 
cine.    Esteiiiially  it  ia  applied*  mixed  with 


ointmeots^fHwl  other  aylicationM^  bwaiata* 
aprains,.  rbeumatk  pama,  indolent  uleen, 
buma,  aodacalda. 

Outtjx  ran.  Stimulant  and  anodyne  m 
the  dose  of  from  one  to  four  drops, 

OLFACTOBY  NERV£S.  (Nervi  ol- 
fiictorii  I  from  olfactus,  the  aenae  oi  aaett- 
ing.^  The  firat  pair  of  nervea  are  ao  term- 
ed, because  they  are  the  oigana  of  aoieUing. 
They  arise  from  the  corpora  striata*  peHb- 
rate  the  ethipoid  bone*  and  ave  diatijbated 
veiy  numerously  on  the  pituitary  meabrane 
of  the  nosf . 

OUBANUM.  (From  lebona*  Chald.) 
Thus.  Frankincense.  This  drag  bam  re- 
ceived different  appellattona,  aceofdmn^  ^ 


its  different  appearancea ;  the 
are  called  simply  olibanum,  or  thus ;  wbca 
two  are  joined  together,  thus  maaculuBi ; 
and  when  two  are  very  large*  tima  fenuni* 
numt  if  several  adhere  to  the  bark,  thua 
corticosum;  the  fine  powder,  which  niba  off 
from  the  tears,  mica  thurisi  and  the  coarser, 
manna  thuris.  The  gum-resin  that  ia  ao  csll- 
ed,  is  the  juice  of  the  Joniperus  lycia;— £>- 
liis  temis  undique  imbricatis  ovatia  obtuaia* 
and  is  brought  from  Turky  and  the  East 
Indies ;  but  that  which  cornea  from  India  is 
less  esteemed.  It  is  said  to  ooae  apontane- 
ously  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  appearing 
in  drops,  or  tears,  of  a  pale  yellowish,  and 
sometimes  of  a  reddish  cok>ur.  Olibanum 
has  a  moderately  strong  and  not  very  agree- 
able smell,  and  a  hitteriah*  aomewhnt  pus- 
gent  taste:  in  chewing  it  sticks  to  the 
teeth,  becomes  white,  and  renders  the 
saliva  milky.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it 
readily  catcbea  flame,  and  buma  with  a 
strong  diffusive  and  not  unpleaaant  smelL 
On  trituration  with  water,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  diasolves  mto  a  milky  liquor, 
which,  on  standing,  deposits  a  portion  of 
resinous  matter.  The  gummy  and  resinous 
parts  are  neariy  in  CNqiud  proportions ;  sad 
though  rectified  spirit  dissolves  leas  ci  the 
olibanum  than  water,  it  extracts  nearly  all 
its  active  matter.  In  antient  times,  alibis 
num  seems  to  faav^  been  in  great  repute 
in  affections  of  the  head  and  breaat,  coughs^ 
hzmoptysis,  and  in  various  fluxes,  both 
uterine  and  intestinal ;  it  waa  also  much 
employed  externally.  Recourse  is  seldom 
had  to  this  medicine,  which  is  now  super- 
seded by  myrrh,  and  other  artidea  of  the 
resinous  kind.  It  is,  however,  esteemed 
by  many  as  an  adatringent,  and  though  not 
in  general  use,  is  considered  aaa  valuable 
medicine  in  fluor  albus,  and  debilitiea  of 
thestomsch  and  intestines  t  applied  exter- 
nally in  the  form  of  plaster,  it  is  said  to  be 
corroborant,  &c  and  with  this  intention  it 
forms  the  basis  of  the  emplaatrum  thuris. 

OLmoraoraiA.    (From  oaj^^c,  small,  and 
r^af w,  to  nouriah.)  Deficient  nouriahmcnt. 

Olisthxxa.  (Vrom  tAi^dccaw*  to  fidl  out.) 
A  Itixation. 
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MIVML     nie  olive.      Ote    ^ttkt^ 
Tlieftuttoftbe  Ofaa^nro^aof  LiniMnit: 

iaritut  e$aretati$.  The  oUTe-tree»  in  all 
tges  hat  been  greatly  oelebrated,  and 
hueld  in  peculiar  estimation,  as  the  boun- 
teous ffilt  of  heaven  i  it  was  ibrmeily  ex- 
hibited in  the  religious  eerononiei  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  still  considered  as  emblematic 
of  peace  and  plenty.    The  rarieties  of  this 
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large  Spanish  olive»  the  small  oblong  Pro- 
vence olive,  &C.  &C.  These,  when  pic- 
kled,  lire  well  known  to  us  l^  the  names 
of  Spanish  and  French  oliva^  which  are 
extremely  gratdiil  to  many  stomachs, 
and  said  to  excite  appetite  and  promote 
digestion;  they  are  prepared  from  the 
green  unripe  fruit,  which  is  repeatedly 
steeped  in  water,  to  which  some  quick- 
lime or  alkaline  salt  is  added,  in  order 
to  shorten  the  operation:  after  this  they 
are  washed  and  preserved  in  a  pickle  of 
common  salt  and  water,  to  which  an  aro- 
matic is  sometimes  added.  The  principal 
consuption,  however,  6f  this  fruit  is  in 
the  prepation  of  the  common  sallad  oil, 
or  oleum  eUva  of  the  pharmacopceias,  which 
is  obuined  by  grindmg  and  pressing  them 
when  thorough^  ripe :  the  finer  and  purer 
oil  issues  first  by  gentle  pressure,  and  the 
inferior  sorts  on  heatine  what  is  left,  and 
Pfewinp  it  more  strongly.  The  best  olive 
oil  is  ofa  bright  pale  amber  colour,  bland  to 
the  taste,  and  without  any  smell :  it  becomes 
rancid  by  age,  and  sooner  if  kept  in  a  warm 
situation.  With  regard  to  its  utility,  oil, 
in  some  shape,  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
our  fbod,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and 
«ffi)rds  much  nourishment.  With  some, 
however,  oily  substances  do  not  unite 
with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
•re  frequently  brought  up  bv  erucUtion; 
this  happens  more  especially  to  those 
whose  stomachs  abound  with  aeid.-^ 
Oil,  considered  as  a  medicine,  is  supposed 
to  correct  acrimony,  and  to  lubricate  and 
relax  the  fibres ;  and  therefore  has  been 
recommended  intemallv,  to  obviate  the  ef- 
rects  of  various  stimuli,  which  produce  ir- 
ntation,  and  consequent  inflammation: 
on  this  ^und  it  has  been  generally  pre- 
scribed m  coughs,  catarrhal  afibctions,  and 
erosions.  The  oil  of  olives  is  successfully 
tised  in  Switzerland  agamst  the  tania  ot- 
cuih  fuferfidalihtt^  and  it  u  m  very  hieh 
estimation  in  this  and  other  countries 
•Ifsinst  nephritic  pains,  spattns,  choUc,  con- 
Jtipation  of  the  bowels,  &c.  Externally  it 
hw  heen  found  a  useftil  application  to 
wtca  and  stings  of  various  pouonous  ani- 
mals, as  the  mad  dog,  several  serpents,  &c. 
iwo  to  bums,  tumours,  and  other  affections, 
Mth  by  Itself  or  mixed  in  liniments  or  poul- 
tices.   Oil  rubbed  over  the  body  is  «aid  to 


be  of  grCBt  senrie^  in  droptks,  po^cukvljr 
ascites.    Olive  oil  enters  several  officimu 
compositions,  and  when  united  with  water, 
by  the  intervention  of  alkali,  is  usually 
given  in  coughs  and  hoarseness. 
Otfos-fTfe.    See  Okda, 
OMvei,    See  0/iva, 
OSve,  9pi&ge^    See  Mfxertum, 
OuTAaivs.     (From  ofioa, '  the  olive.) 
Oiivi/omds,    Resembling   the    olive;   ap- 
plied to  two  eminences  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  called  etfora  atf- 

OioPHLTcns,  (Prom  o\»s,  whole,  and 
^yvvrtCf  a  pustule.l  A  small  hot  eruptioo, 
covering  the  whole  body ;  when  partial,  it 
is  called  phlyctcna. 

Olusatrux.  (Id  e9tt  olut  atrum,  th# 
bhu;k  herb,  from  iu  black  leaves  )  Lorage. 

OxAoaA.  (Prom  »/uoc,  the  shoul<fer, 
and  mftt  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in  the 
shoulder. 

OMENTITIS.  (OmentitU  f  from  •men- 
turn,  the>  caul.)  Inflsmmat'ion  of  the  omen- 
tum, a  species  of  peritonitis. 

OMENTUM.  (Prom  omen,  a  guest; 
so  called  because  the  soothsayers  prophesied 
from  an  inspection  of  this  paK  )  Epiphen. 
The  caul.  An  adipose  membraneous  visciu 
of  the  abdomen,  that  is  attaclied  to  the  sto- 
mach, and  lies  on  the  anterior  suHbce  of 
the  intestines.  It  is  thin  and  easily  torn, 
being  formed  of  aduplicature  of  the  perito- 
neum, with  more  or  less  of  hi  interposed. 
It  is  distiaruitfhed  into  the  great  omentooi 
and  the  lit'le  omentum. 

The  omentum  mafue,  which  is  also  term- 
ed omentum  gtutroeoHcum,  arises  from  the 
whole  of  the  great  curvature  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  even  as  far  as  the  spleen,  fifom 
whence  it  descends  loosely  behind  the 
abdominal  parieties,  snd  over  the  intestines 
to  the  navel,  and  sometimes  into  the  pelvii. 
Having  descended  thus  far,  its  inferior  mar* 
^  turns  inwards  and  ascends  again,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  colon  and  the  spleen,  where 
its  vessels  enter. 

The  omentum  mirtut,  or  omentum  hepatico' 
gastriamh  arises  posteriorly  from  the  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  liver.  It  is  composed  ofa 
dupUcature  of  peritoneum,  passes  over  the 
duodenum,  and  small  lobe  of  the  liver ;  it 
also  passes  by  the  lobuius  spigelii  and  pan- 
creas, proceeds  into  the  colon  and  small 
curvature  of  the  stomachy  and  is  impUnted 
ligamentous  into  the  oesophagus.  It  is  in 
this  omentum  that  Winslow  discovered  a 
natural  opening,  which  goes  by  his  name. 
If  air  be  blown  in  at  the  foramen  of  Win- 
slow,  which  is  always  found  behind  the  lo- 
buius spieelii,  between  the  right  side  of  the 
liver  and  hepatic  vessels,  the  vena  portarum 
and  duodenum,  the  cavity  of  the  omentum, 
and  all  its  sacs  may  be  distended. 

The  omentum  is  always  double,  and  be- 
tween its  lamellc  closely  connected  by 
Terr  tender  cellular  substance,  Uie  .vessels 
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-are  drMributed  tnd  the  &t  oottected. 
Where  the  top  of  the  right  kidney,  and 
the  lobuluB  sp^^lius  of  the  Uver^  with  the 
subjacent  laige  vessels,  form  an  anffle  with 
the  duodenum,  there  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  colon,  which  comes  from  the 
peritoneum  joining  with  the  membrane  of 
the  duodenum,  which  also  arises  immedi- 
ately from  the  peritoneum  lying  upon  the 
kidney,  enters  the  back  into  the  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  liver,  for  a  considerable 
apace,  is  continuous  with  its  external  coat, 
contains  the  gall-bladder  supports  the  lie- 
patic  vessels,  and  is  very  yellow  and  slippe- 
ry. Behind  this  membranous  production, 
betwixt  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  hepatic 
vessels,  vena  portarum,  biliary  ducts,  aor- 
ta, and  adjacent  duodenum,  there  is  the 
natural  opening  just  mentioned,  by  which 
air  may  be  blown  extensively  into  all  the 
cavity  of  the  omentum,  from  thence,  in  a 
course  continuous  with  this  membrane  from 
the  pylorus  and  the  smaller  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  the  external  membrane  of  the 
liver  joins  in  such  a  manner  with  that  of 
the  stomach,  that  the  thin  membrane  of 
the  liver  is  continued  out  of  the  fossa  of  the 
venal  duct,  across  the  little  lobe  into  the 
stomach,  stretched  before  the  lobe  and 
before  the  pancreas.  This  little  omentum, 
or  omentwn  hepoHco-gcutricum^  when  in- 
flated, resembles  a  cone,  and  gradually  be- 
coming harder  and  emaciated,  it  changes 
into  a  true  ligament,  by  which  the  oesopha- 
gus is  connected  to  the  diaphragm.  But 
the  larger  omentum,  the  omentum  goitro- 
catHcutitt  is  of  a  much  greater  extent.  It 
begins  at  the  first  accession  of  tlie  ri^ht 
gastro-epiploic  artety  to  the  stomach,  bemg 
cont'mued  there  from  the  upper  plate  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon ;  and  then  from  the 
whole  g^reat  curve  of  the  stomach,  as  far  as 
the  spleen,  and  also  from  the  right  convex 
end  of  the  stomach  towards  the  spleen, 
until  it  also  terminates  in  a  ligament,  that 
ties  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  spleen 
to  the  stomach  :  this  is  the  anterior  lamina. 
Being  continued  downward,  sometimes  to 
the  navel,  sometimes  to  the  pelvis,  it  hangs 
before  the  intestines,  and  behind  tlie  mus- 
cles  of  the  abdomen,  until  its  lower  edge 
being  reflected  upon  itself,  ascends,  leaving 
an  intermediate  vacuity  between  it  and  the 
anterior  lamina,  and  is  continued  to  a 
very  gi-eat  extent,  into  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  transverse  colon,  and  lastly, 
into  the  sinus  of  the  spleen,  by  which  the 
large  blood-vessels  are  received,  and  it 
ends  finally  on  the  oesophagus,  under  the 
diaphragm.  Behind  the  stomach,  and  be- 
fore the  pancreas,  its  cavity  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  smaller  omentum.  To  this 
the  omcTUunt  coUcum  is  connected,  which 
arises  farther  to  the  right  than  the  first  ori- 
gin of  the  omentum  gastrocolicum  fi^m  the 
mesocobn,  with  the  cavity  of  which  it  is 
continuous,  but  produced  solely  from  the 


colon  and  Its  eztetnal  membraa^, 
departs  double  firom  the  intestine  ;  it  b 
prolonged,  and  terminates  by  a  conical  ex- 
tremity, sometimes  of  longer,  sometimet 
of  shorter  extent,  above  the  intestintim 
caecum.  For  all  ibit  blood  which  returns 
fromHhe  omentum  and  mesocolon,  goes 
into  the  vena  portarum,  and  by  that  into 
the  liver  itself.  The  omentum  gastrocoli- 
oum  is  furnished  with  blood  from  each  of 
the  gastro-epiploic  arteries,  by  many  de- 
scending articulated  brancbn,  of  which  the 
most  lateral  are  the  longest^  and  the  loivest 
anastonoose  by  minute  twigs  with  those 
of  the  colon.  It  also  has  branches  from  the 
splenic,  duodenal,  and  adipose  arteriei^ 
The  omentum  colicum  has  its  arteries  from 
the  colop,  as  also  the  smaller  appendices* 
and  also  from  the  duodenal  and  right  epi- 
ploic. The  arteries  of  the  small  omentum 
come  from  the  hepatics,  and  frtnn  the 
ri£[ht  and  left  coronaries.  The  omentum 
being  fat  and  indolent,  has  very  small 
nerves.  They  arise  from  the  nerves  of  th^ 
eighth  pair,  both  in  the  greater  and  lesser 
curvatures  of  the  stomach.  The  arteries 
of  the  mesentery  are  in  general  the  same 
with  those  which  go  to  the  intestine,  and  of 
which  the  smaller  branches  remain  in  the 
glands  and  flit  of  tlie  mesentery.  Various 
small  accessorv  arteries  go  to  both  meso- 
colons, from  the  intercosti^  spermalics, 
lumbars,  and  capsular,  to  the  transverse 
portion  from  the  splenic  artery,  and  pan- 
creato-duodenalis,  and  to  the  left  meso- 
colon, firom  the  branches  of  the  aorta  going 
to  the  lumbar  glands.  The  veins  of  the 
omentum  in  general  accompany  the  arte- 
ries, and  unite  into  simular  trunks;  those 
of  the  left  part  of  the  gastrocolic  omentum 
into  the  splenic,  and  also  those  of  the  he- 
patigastric,  which  likewise  sends  its  blood 
to  the  tnmk  of  the  vena  portarum  i  those 
from  the  larger  and  right  part  of  the  gastro- 
colic omentum,  from  the  omentum  colicum^ 
and  from  the  appendices  epiploides,  into 
the  mesenteric  trunk.  All  the  veins  of 
the  mesentery  meet  together  in  one  wick, 
in  tlie  true  trunk  of  the  large  vena  porta-  " 
rum,  being  collected  first  mto  two  large 
branches,  of  which  the  one,  the  mesenteric, 
receives  the  gastro-epiploic  vein,  the  colicz 
mediz,  the  iliocolica,  and  all  those  of  the 
^malL  intestines,  as  far  as  the  duodenum ; 
the  other,  which  going  transversely,  inserts 
itself  into  the  former,  above  the  origin  of 
the  duodenum,  carries  back  the  blood  of 
the  left  gastric  veins,  and  those  of  the 
rectum,  except  the  lowermost,  which  be- 
longs partlv  te  those  of  the  bladder  and 
partly  to  the  hypogastric  branches  of  the 
pelvis.  The  vein  which  is  called  hsemor- 
rhoidalis  interna  is  sometimes  inserted  ra- 
ther into  the  splenic  than  into  the  mesen- 
teric vein.  Has  the  omentum  also  lympha- 
tic vessels  ?  Certainly  there  are  conglobate 
glands,  both  in  the  little  omentimi  and  in 
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file  CMiro-QQlicyim ;  and  anetent  aMto* 
loisti  DAve  observed  pdlucid  Teisels  in  the 
omentum ;  and  a  modem  has  described  them 
for  la^teals  of  the  stomach. 

OvBHTiTM   coiaciXM.     .  Sec  Omsutum. 
OKSHTiTX.sASTBo-coucim.    See  Omen- 
tum. 

Ombbttx  BvrATiQfhBAVttacvM.  See 
(hnemum. 

OMO.  Names  compounded  with  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  scapula  »  from  «i^«c,  the  shbulder^As, 
Omocottle,  (From  mf*oc,  the  shoulder, 
and  «»TOA»,  a  carity.)  The  carity  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  neck  of  the  scafKila,  in  which 
the  bead  of  the  humerus  is  articulated^ 

OMaUYOIDEUS.  CarocO'hifoideuM  of 
Aibinus  and  Douglas»  scafnUo  h^fdicn  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  between  the 
<M  hyoides  and  shoulder,  that  puUs  the  os 
hyoides  obliquely  downwards.  It  arises 
broad,  thki,  and  fleshyr  from  the  superior 
costa  of  the  scapula,  near  the  semilunar 
notch,  and  from  the  ligament  that  runs 
across  it ;  thence  ascendmg  obliquely,  it 
becomes  tendmoua  below  the  stemodeido- 
mastoideus;  and  growing  fleshy  again,  ia 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoiaes. 

OMOPLATA.  (From  m/mc,  the  shoul- 
der, and  tVMimti^  broad.)    See  Seafmla- 

OxoELATO^EToiDSus.  The  samc,  as 
Omoh^idmu, 

Omotocos.  (From  mfjost  cnide,  and 
*tatm»^  to  bring  fmt^.)    A  miscarriage. 

OnoTaiBBS.  (From  M/Mc,  crude,  and  r^iCiS 
to  bruise.)  Oil  expressed  from  unripe 
olives. 

OMPHAciirvnf.  (From  «yii^iuuov,  the  juice 
of  unripe  grapes.)  Oil  expressed  from  un- 
ripe olives^ 

Omphajcioit*  Omphaeiitm.  (JPrcm  of4^«iMc, 
an  imripe  grape.)  The  juice  of  unripe 
grapes ;  and  by  some  applied  to  that  of 
wild  apples,  or  crabs,  commonly  called  Fer- 
Jmce. 

Ompiucitib.  (From  ufA^tufc^  an  unripe 
(^pe,  because  it  resembles  an  unripe  gi^pe 
m  its  sour  astringent  state.)  A  small  kind 
of  gall ;  an  excrescence  from  the  oak« 

Omphacoiuu,  (From  ef«<^«uo(,  an  un* 
ripe  grape,  and  /u«u,  hone^.)  A  sort  of 
oxymel  made  of  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes 
and  honey. 

Omphaiocaxpus*  (From  cfA^gtKK^  the 
navel,  and.  lutmc,  fruit;  so  called  because  its 
fruit  resemblei*  a  navel.)  Cleavers ;  hay  riff. 

OMPHALOCELB.  (From  o/u^«\oc,  the 
navel,  and  wrAJr,.  a  tumour.)  An  umbHical 
hernia.    SeeJEfermo. 

Omphalodss.  (From  oft^o;,  a  nave} ;  so 
named  because  the  calyx  u  excavated  in 
the  middle  like  the  human  navel.)  A 
plant  resembling  borage. 

Ompbaioxaktia.  (From  flfc^duo^,  the 
navel,  and  fMrrwmf  to  prophesy.)  The 
foolish  vaticination  of  midwives,  who  pre- 
tend to  foretd  the  number  of  the  future 


oflapring  from  the  number  of  knots  in  the 
naveL 

OMPHALOS.  (From  oft^MMmm^  to  roll 
up.)    The  oaveL 

OMPUALOTOMIA.  (From  oa«^«x»c,  the 
navel,  and  ^n^Fo,  to  tcut.)  The  separation  of 
the  navel-string. 

OiTAOEA.  (From  w^y^tj  the  wild  ass,  so 
called  because  it  is  said  to  ume  wild  beasts.) 
Also  a  name  for  the  rheumatism  in  the 
elbow. 

ONE1RODYNL\.  (From  orfl^v,  a  drean^ 
and  «^(nrj»,  aniiety.)  Disturbed  imagination 
during  sleep.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Murotet,  and  order  Vttania  of  Cul- 
len,  containing  two  species, 

1.  Oneiro£/nia  acHvOt  walking  b  the 
sleep. 

2.  OneiTwbfnia  gravarUf  the  incubus,  or 
lught-maie.    See  J^/ight-mare. 

OiTEinooxos.  (From  om^cyrc,  to  dream.) 
'Ydnereal  dreams. 

OiTBimoeoHos.  (From  on<^,  a  dream,  and 
>«f«,  the  seed.)  So  the  Greeks  call  ah  oc- 
<^ional  emission  of  the  semen  in  sleep, 
when  it  only  happens  rarely. 

Otdon,    See  Cepa. 

Onion,  mo.    See  Scilla, 

OviSk  (From  ovo;,  an  ass.)  the  dung  of 
an  ass.    It  was  in  repute  with  Hippocrates. 

OnscDS-  (From  ovoc,  an  ass  ;  so  called 
because  like  the  ass  it  requires  much  beat- 
ing before  it  is  useful.) '  The  stock-fish. 
iUso  the  slpw-worm. 

Oviscus  ASBLLus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  woodlouse.     See  Millepedes. 

Ovms.  (From  ovoc,  an  ass,  because  asses 
covet  it.)  The  origanum  plant. 

OvoBXTouis.  (From  otot^  an  'ass,  and 
I^X^  to  bray;  so  called,  according  to 
Blanchard,  because  the  smell  or  taste 
nukkes  asses  bray.)  Holy  hay  :  saintfoin ; 
cockshead  vetch.  . 

'  ONONIS.  (From  ove;,  an  ass,  because  it 
interrupts  asses  when  at  plough.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in.  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  Diadelpkia.  Order,  Decan- 
drio,  2.  The  pharmacopceia)  name  of  the 
Re9ta,  bads.  Arreeta  dot»>.  Renwra  aratri. 
Rest  harrow.  The  roots  of  this  plant,  Ono» 
nie  epknotOt  vH  arvetuie  of  4jlnnaeus,  have  a 
faint  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  sweetish,  bit- 
terisn,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  Their 
active  matter  is  confined  to  the  cortical 
part,  which  has  l^een  sometimes  ^iven  in 
powder,  or  other  forms,  as  aa  apenent  and 
diuretic 

Oiroirxs  abvsksis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rest  harrow.    See  Ononit* 

Onobis  spibosa.  The  systematic  name 
of  thereat  harrow.    See  OrMffi#. 

Obopobdiuh  acabthivx.  {Ofofr^n; 
firom  oror,  an  ass,  and  5n^,  to  break  wind ; 
so  named  fi^m  its  being^  much  coveted  by 
asses,  and  from  the  noise  it  makes  upon 
pressure.)  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cotton-thistle.    See  Canduue  tormentoiuM. 
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Omima  BonMVBB.  Tbt  fyitwraitio 
iMine  of  the  pUat  wboee  toot  is  cAUtd  on- 
eA«M  AdM  is  iMM  pbannacopoDiM.  It  it 
Mippo«ed  to  poMett  menaraiM  virtuet. 

OvTOUA.  (Prom  tp«f,  ^  naiL)  A 
wbitlfpMr  At  the  Mde  of  the  finger  oeiL 

OKYX.  Onf,  UngMi9,  An  abecest, 
or  ooUection  of  pvi  between  the  temeUa 
of  the  comet ;  to  celled  thmi  its  roKin- 
bUnoe  to  the  etone  celled  onjrz.  The  di- 
agnostic signs  are,  a  white  spot  or  speck, 
prominent,  soft,  and  fluctuating.  The  spe- 
cies are : 

1.  ^scesfvt  wpmikiaM9»  erising  (from 
inflammation,  not  dangeroos,  ibr  it  va- 
nishes  when  the  inflammation  b  resolved  bjr 
the  use  of  astringent  coUyria. 

3.  Ab9on9U9  fT%ftmdu»^  or  a  deep  ab- 
scess, which  b  deeper  seated  between  the 
lameUx  of  the  cornea,  sometimes  break- 
ing intemalty*  and  forming  an  hjrpopium.: 
when  it  opens  eztemaUy  ii  leaves  a  fistula' 
upon  the  cornea  \  whenever  the  pus  b  ex- 
siccated, tliere  remains  a  leuooma* 

OoKUBs.  (Prom  mv,  an  egr,  and  ^Ht 
a  likeness.)  An  epithet  Ibr  tifcs  aqueous 
humour  or  the  eye. 

QrHioeuMsoiDss.  (Prom  «fM)^«#r*r, 
ophioglossum,  and  iJW,  a  likeness)  A 
fungus  resembling  the  addei^s  tongue. 

OPHIOGIiOSSUM.  (Prom  •fir,  a  ser- 
pent,  and  yhmr^^  a  tongue ;  so  called  from 
tlie  resemblance  of  its  fruit.)  Adders  tongi«r. 

OfaioaamaA  inrHoos.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whose  root  is  called  radix 
serpentum  m  the  pharmacopceias.  See 
MwngoM  radix, 

OraiQscoaoooH.  (Prom  ofir,  a  serpent^ 
andrxo^M,  guiict  so  named  beeause  it 
is  spotted  like  a  serpent.)  Broad-lestred 
garlic. 

OramsTAMTLim.  (Prom  •fir,  a  serpent, 
and  r«tvM,  a  berry,  so  called  because  ser- 
pents feed  upon  iu  berries.)  White  brioiiy. 
See  Bry/vma, 

OnuoxTioK  ssnrsimiivH.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  tree  whose  wood  b  term- 
ed lignum  serpentinum.  See  Serpauinum 
igrum, 

Qmbts.  (OfMf.  The  lowest  part  of  the 
Ibrdiead,  where  Ute  eye-brows  grow.  Abo 
an  herb  so  called  because  iu  iuice  was  used 
to  make  tlit  heir  of  the  eye-hrows  bUck. 

C^UTUALMIA.  (Prom  •^BmXfut,  the 
eye.)  OphihabMi.  An  Inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  whole 
bulb  of  the  eye.  The  symptoms  which 
cfaaraoterize  thb  diaease  are  a  preternatural 
redness  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  owing 
to  a  turgeseence  of  its  blood-vessel  t  pain 
and  heat  over  the  whole  aurftoe  of  the  eye, 
often  attended  with  a  sensation  of  some 
extraneous  bodv  between  the  eye  and  eve- 
lid  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears.  All 
these  symptoms  are  commonly  increased 
bv  motion  of  the  eye,  or  its  coverings,  and 
llkewiee  by  exposure  to  iight.    We  judge 


of  tlw depth  of  Hie  MmwhiIjIi  ^ikat 
degree  of  pein  pnodnced  by  ti|^  tbNwt 
opontbeeye.  When  the  pea  pmhMei 
by  light  b  conaidenble,  we  have  m«ch  i«n> 
son  to  imagine  that  the  pertt  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  and  eipecially  the  retina,  ate 
chiefly  affected,  and,  mce  wmo,  when  tke 
pahi  IS  not  much  hiofeaaed  by  thb  exw 
sure,  we  conclude  with  great  prohahlmr 
that  the  inflamation  b  confined  perhaps 
enth^ly  to  the  exfenml  oofverinif  of  the  eye. 
In  superficial  affbctmeofthb  kind  too  the 
symptoois  are  in  general  locals  bat,  when- 
ever the  mflammation  b  deep  seated,  it  b 
attended  with  severe  shootingpains  throwh 
the  head,  and  fever  to  a  greater  or  less^ 
gree  commonly  takes  pbce.  Daring  the 
whole  coarse  of  the  dieeMe  there  n  for 
the  most  part  a  very  pleotifbl  flow  of  tears, 
which  fVequently  become  so  hot  nnd  acrid 
as  to  excoriate  the  neighbearing  parts, 
but  it  often  happens  alter  the  disease  has 
been  of  some  duration,  that  together  with 
the  tears  a  considersble  quanti^  of  a 
yellow  parulent4ike  matter  is  discbaiged, 
snd  when  the  infUauMtk>n  haa  either 
spread  to  the  eyelids,  or  haa  been  eeated 
there  from  the  beginning,  as  soon  as  the 
tarsi  becomes  aficHDted  a  discharee  takes 
place  of  a  visoid  glutinous  kind  of  matter, 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  petbnt's  dbtress, 
as  it  toidM  to  increase  the  inflammatioa  by 
ceoMnting  the  eye4ida  so  firmly  together  as 
to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  sepsrafie 
them. 

Ophthalmb  b  divided  into  external,  when 
the  inflammation  b  superficial,  and  interna^ 
when  the  inflsmmatieii  b  d^p  eeated,  and 
the  globe  of  the  eye  b  muoh  affected. 

In  severe  ophthalmia  two  dbtinct  stages 
am  commonly  observable  i  the  first  b  at- 
tended with  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  psin 
in  the  eye,  and  considerable  febrile  dbor- 
der ;  ttMBsecond  b  comparatively  a  chronic 
affection  without  pain  and  tever.  The  ev« 
b  mocly  weakened,  mobter  than  in  tUh 
healthy  stste,  sad  more  or  less  red. 

Ophthalmb  may  be  induced  by  a  varie^ 
of  exciting  causes  sa  operate  in  producing 
inflammation  in  other  situa^ona.  A  severe 
cold  In  which  the  eyes  are  affected  at  the 
same  time  witli  the  pituitary  cavities,  fau- 
ces, and  trachea ;  change  of  weather ;  sud- 
den transition  ftom  lieat  to  cold ;  the  pre- 
valence of  cold  winds,  residence  in  damp 
or  sandy  countries,  in  the  hot  season ;  ex- 
posittw  of  the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the 
sun  (  are  causes  usually  enumerated,  and 
considering  which,  it  does  not  seem  exira- 
ordinsry  that  ophthalmb  ahould  often 
make  iu  appearanoe  as  sn  epidemic  and  af- 
flict persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  Besides 
these  exciting  causes,  writers  also  generally 
mention  the  suppressioo  of  some  habitual 
diacbarge,  as  of  the  menses,  bleedings  fixwi 
the  noee,  fi^m  hemorrhoids.  Ax.  Besidce 
which,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  msy  be 
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OPHTUAUdUC    6ANGUOK.      Gmn- 

^S^n  itphthalmicum.  Lenticular  ganglion. 
Tliit  gangiion  ia  fermed  in  the  orbit,  fay  the 
«Dion  of  a  hranch  of  the  third  or  fourth 
pair  with  the  firat  branch  of  the  fifUi  pair 
of  nerrea* 

OPUTBALMIC  NERYB.  J^ervut  •p- 
ihabmeut.  Orbital  nerve.  The  firat 
branch  of  the  ganglion  or  ezpanai^  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nervea.  It  it  from  thia  nerve 
that  a  branch  ia  given  ofi*»  to  form,  with  a 
branch  of  the  aisLth,  the  great  iotercoatal 


'  srs 


Qrnuuaci    nraairi.        See    Metwu 


OPUTHALMODTNIA.  (From  f^dcof, 
aa  eye,  and  o/vf»,  pain.)  A  vehement  pain 
in  the  eye,  without,  or  with  very  little 
redneaa.  The  lenaation  of  pain  is  varioua, 
aa  itching,  burning,  or  aa  if  gravel  were 
between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  lida. 
The  tpeciea  are : 

1.  Ophthalmodmiarktmnatka,  which  it  a 
pain  10  the  muacular  ezpanaiona  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  without  redneu  in  the 
aUmginea.  The  rheumatic  inflammation 
ia  seroua,  $nd  rarely  producea  rednen. 

2.  Oththatm^df/tdaperiodUa^  ia  a  periodi- 
t^al  pain  in  the  eye,  without  rednen. 

3.  (l^hihakmodnMia 9pann»dica^w Kptu^ 
ing  pain  on  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  ariaing 
from  spasmodic  contractiona  of  the  mua* 
cles  of  the  eye,  in  nervous,  hysteric,  and  hy- 
podiondriac  persons.  It  la  observed  to 
terminate  by  a  flow  of  tears. 

^O^htdmkhftdajr^mian  imenuU  infimi' 
matim  of  the  eye.  In  this  disorder,  there 
ia  apain  and  sensation  aa  if  the  globe  waa 
preMed  out  of  the  orbit. 

5.0pkthalmo^ma  hmkvpthalmica.  After 
a  great  pain  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  os 
frontia,  the  aigbt  ia  obecured,  the  pupil  ia 
dilated,  and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears 
larger,  pressing  on  the  lid.  This  species  b 
likewise  perceived  from  an  incipient  by- 
dropthitania  of  the  vitreoua  humour. 

6.  Ophthalmadynia  areno^a^  is  an  itching 
and  aensation  of  painrin  the  eye,  as  if  sand 
or  gravel  were  lodged  between  the  globe 

r.  OpfUhalmodyfda  tjfmptomatica,  which 
b  a  ayroptom  of  some  other  eye.<li8ease, 
and  b  to  be  cured  by  removing  the  exci- 
tiiMf  cauae. 

e.  Ophthalnuxhfnia  cancrowot  which  arises 
from  cancerous  acrimony  deposited  in  the 
eye,  and  b  rarely  curable. 

OpBnuuKoroviA.  (From  o^^<a/koc,  the 
eye,  and  wwrn^  to  labour*)  An  intense 
pain  in  the  eye,  whence  the  light  b  intole. 
nble. 

OPHTHALMOPYOSIS.  (From  o^a«^uor, 
an  eye,  and  aTorir,  a  faU.)  A  felling  down 
of  the  globeof  the  eyeoo  the  cheek,  oa^M 
thof^  or  upwardai  the  globe  ttaelf  being 


GPI 


icafee  altered  in  magnitude.  Tbe  < 
a  reUzation  of  tbe  nmscles,  and  ligamen- 
tous ezpanaiona  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
The  species  are :  ^ 

1.  Ophthalmtpfm  vUknUh  which  b  ge- 
nerated by  a  violent  oontusion  or  atrong 
stroke,  aa  happena  aoroetimea  in  boxing. 
The  eye  felU  out  of  the  socket  on  the 
cheek  or  canthua  of  the  eye,  aad  fimn 
the  elongation  and  extenaion  of  the  optic 
nerve  occaaions  immedbte  blindnesa. 

3.  0phtkuhn9pi09U^  from  a  tumour  with- 
in the  orbit.  An  ezostosb,  tophs,  abscess, 
encysted  tumours,  as,  atheroma,  hygroma, 
or  schirrhus,  fomiing  within  the  orbit,  in- 
duration of  the  orbital  adepf,.  may  throw  the 
bulb  of  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  upwards, 
downwarda,  or  towarda  either  canthua. 

3.  Ophihalmoptuii  paNUvHca.  or  the  pa- 
ralytic ophthalmoptosis,  which  arises  fiom 
a  paralysb  or  paby  of  the  recti  musclea, 
firum  hence  a  stronrer  power  in  the  oblique 
muscles  of  tbe  bulb. 

4.  Ophthalmtp$o*i9  Mtaphflomatica,  when 
•the  staphyloma  depresses  the  inferior  eye-^ 
lid  and  extends  en  tlie  cheek. 

OPIAT£.  {MeScmmniim  9piatmm  g 
fit>m  the  effects  being  like  that  of  opium.) 
A  medicine  that  procures  sleep,  &c.  See 
Jmdynes. 
Ofion.  {Owm,)  Opium. 
Onsxps.  (From  Mwr,  opium.)  An  opi- 
ate  confection. 

OnsTUXKAm.  (Prop)  mtio^,  backwards 
and  Aaf«c,  tbe  palip.)  The  back  part  of  the 
palm. 

OpfaTHOcxAiriuK.  (From  vwm^^  back, 
wanl,  and  a^KfMV,  tbe  head.)  The  occiput, 
or  hinder  part  of  the  bead. 

OnsTRuorraosia.  (From  «svr^,  back- 
ward, and  Mv^ttcit,  a  gibbosity.)  A  curved 
spine. 

OPISTHOTONOS.  (From  cmdv,  back- 
wards,  and  rwm,  to  draw.)  A  fixed  spasm 
of  several  muscles,  so  as  to  keep  the  body 
in  a  fixed  position,  and  bent  backwards. 
Cullrn  considers  it  as  a  vaAety  of  tetantua. 
SttTetanut* 

OPIUM.  (Probably  from  eiroc,.  juice ; 
or  from  •pif  Arab.)  Opium  Thebaicum, 
from  being  anciently  prepared  chiefly  at 
Thebes.  Ofhn  and  manu9  dei,  so  called 
from  its  extensive  medical  properties. 
Called  abo  by  the  Arabiana  ajjUon,  Afiun, 
Opium  b  the  concreted  milky  juioe  which 
exudes  from  the  unripe  heads  or  capaules 
of  poppies,  when  incbiona  are  made  in 
them ;  this  juice  is  g^dually  exaiccaited  to 
a  proper  consistence. 

The  spec^  of  poppy  b  the^i^^aorr  «•«•- 
n^eruMt  of  Linnaeus  i— calyc&ii«  capmdU' 
que  glabrit  foSis  an^tleoBieauUbm  incitis.  It 
b  brought  firom  Turkey,  E^t,  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  where  pop- 
pes  are  cultivated  fer  thb  uae  in  fields,  aa 
comamooffoa.  The  manner  in  which  it  b 
d  has-been  deioribed  long  aso  by 
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Kxfflpfer  and  others;  but  the  most  cur- 
cumstantial  detail  of  the  culture  of  the 
poppy,  and  the  method  of  pri)curing^  the 
opium,  is  that  giren  by  Mr.  Kerr,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  province  of  Bahar :  he  says, 
*'The  field  being  well  prepared  by  the 
plough  and  harrow,  and  reduced  to  an 
exact  level  superficies,  it  is  then  divided 
Into  quadrangular  areas  of  seven  ieet  long, 
and  five  fifiet  in  breadth,  leaving  two  feet 
of  interval,  which  is  raised  five  or  six 
inches,  and  excavated  into  an  aqueduct 
fijT  conveying  water  to  every  area,  for 
which  purpose  they  have  a  well  in  every 
cultivated  field.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
October  or  November.  The  phuiU  are 
flowed  to  grow  six  or  eight  inches  distaot 
flrom  each  other,  and  are  plentifully  supr 
plied  with  wattf ;  when  the  young  plants 
are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  they  are  wa- 
tered more  sparingly.  But  the  cultivator 
spreads  all  over  the  areas  a  nutrient  com- 
post of  ashes,  human  excrtments,  cow- 
dung,  and  a  large  portion  of  nitrous  earth, 
scraped  fi^m  the  highways  and  old  mud 
walls.  When  the  plants  are  nigh-flower- 
ing, they  are  watered  profusely,  to  increase 
the  juice. 

When  the  capsules  are  half  grown,  no 
more  water  is  given,  and  they  beg^n  to  col- 
lect the  opium. 

At  sunset  they  make  two  longitudinal 
double  incisions  upon  each  half  ripe  cap- 
sule, passing  from  below  upwards,  and 
taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  capsule.  The  incisions  are  re- 
peated every  evening  until  each  capsule 
has  received  six  or  eight  wounds ;  then  are 
they  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds.  The 
ripe  capsules  afford  little  or  no  juice.  If 
the  wound  was  made  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  a  cicatrix  would  be  too  soon  formed. 
The  night  dews,  by  their  moisture,  favour 
the  exstillation  of  the  juice. 

Early  in  the  momine,  old  women,  ^>y8, 
and  girls,  collect  the  juice  by  scraping  it 
off  the  wounds  with  a  smsil  iron  scoop, 
and  deposit  the  whole  in  an  earthen  pot, 
where.it  is  worked  by  the  hand  in  the 
open  sunshine,  until  it  becomes  of  a  con- 
siderable spissitude.  It  is  then  formed  mto 
cakes  of  a  globular  shape,  and  about  four 
pounds  in  weight,and  laid  into  littleearthen 
basins  to  be  further  exsiccated.  These  cakes 
are  covered  over  with  the  poppy  or  tobac- 
co leaves,  and  dried  until  they  are  fit  for 
sale.  Opium  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
cow-dung,  the  extract  of  the  poppy  plant 
procured  by  boiling  and  various  other  stib- 
stances  which  they  keep  in  aecresy." 

Thb  process,  however,  is  now  but  rarely 
practised,  the  consumption  of  this  drug 
being  too  g^reat  to  be  supplied  by  that  me- 
thod of  collection. 

Thebestsortofthe<2JSctfii2/o^mis  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  heads,  or  of  the 
heada  and  the  upper  part  .i^  the  atalks  in- 


■piatatedby  a  gentle  beat;  this  was  Ibr 
merly  called  meconium,  in  distinction  froni 
the  true  opium,  or  juice  which  issues  ^khi- 
taneously. 

The  inferior  sorts  (for  there  are  oonnde- 
rable  differences  in  the  quality  of  this 
drug,)  are  said  to  be  prepared  by  boOog 
the  plant  in  water  and  evaporating  the 
strained  decoction  »  but  as  no  kind  of  our 
opium  will  totally  dissolve  in  water,  the 
juice  is  most  probably  extracted  by  ex- 
pression. Newman  was  informed  by  some 
Turks  at  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  that  in  some 
places  the  heads,  stalks,  and  leaves  are  com- 
mitted to  the  press  together,  and  that  this 
juice  inspissated  affords  a  very  good  opium. 

On  this  head  Dr.  Lewis  remarks,  that 
the  point  has  not  yet  been  fully  deter- 
mined. It  is  commonly  supposed,  that 
whatever  preparations  the  Tui^  may 
make  fVom  the  poppy  for  their  own  use. 
The  opium  brought  to  us  is  really  the  milky 
iuice  collected  from  incisions  made  in  the 
heads,  as  described  by  Kstmpfer.  It  b 
certain  that  an  extract  made  bv  boiling 
the  heads,  or  the  heads  and  stalks  in  wa- 
ter, is  much  weaker  than  opium ;  but  it 
appears  also,  that  the  pure  imlky  tears  are 
considerably  stronger. 

The  principles  separable  from  opium  are, 
a  resin,  gum,  a  minute  proportion  of  saline 
matter,  water  and  outh,  which  are  inti- 
mately combined  together,  insomuch  that 
all  the  three  dissolve  almost  equally  in 
water  and  in  spirit.  It  is  probably  to  the 
saline  principle  Nicholson  observes  in  this 
and  other  vegetables  that  the  intimacv  of 
union  is  in  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 

Four  ounces  of  opium,  treated  with  al- 
kohol,  yielded  three  ounces  and  four  scru- 
ples of  rrsinous  extract ;  five  drachms  and 
a  scruple  of  insoluble  impurities  rematomg. 
On  taking  four  ounces  more,  and  applying 
water  at  first,  Newman  obtained  two 
ounces  five  drachms  and  one  scruple  of 
gummy  extract ;  the  insoluble  part  amount- 
ing here  to  seven  dnchms  and  a  scruple. 
In  distillation,  alkohol  brought  over  little 
or  nothing ;  buF  the  distilled  water  was 
considerably  impregnated  with  the  peculiar 
ill  smell  of  opmm. 

Fromthisanalysismay  be  estimated  the 
effects  of  different  solvents  upon  it  Al- 
cohol and  proof  spirit  dissolving  its  resin, 
afford  tinctures  possessing  all  its  virtue. 
Water  dissolves  its  gummy  part,  which  is 
much  less  active,  but  a  part  of  the  resin 
is  at  the  same  time  taken  up  bv  the  me- 
dium of  the  gum.  Whies  also  atford  solti- 
tions  possessing  the  virtues  of  opium.  Vi- 
negar dissolves  its  active  matter,  but 
greatly  impairs  its  powers. 

The  *use  of  this  celebrated  medicine, 
though  not  unknown  to  Hippocrates,  can 
be  cleaily  traced  to  Diagoras,  who  was 
nearly  his  cotemporary ,  and  its  importance 
has  aver  since  been  gradually  advanced  by 
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upon  ft  smaller  qaantlty  of  the  mineral    its  most  valuable  properties  would  be  able 
specific,   nor   to   contract   the    mercuKial    to  compens&ie. 

course  within  a  shorter  limit  than  where  Opium  is  employed  with  laxaiWes  m 
no  opium  has  been  employed.  This  repre-  colic,  and  oflen  prevenls  ileus  and  inflam- 
sentation  wUl  not,  I  presume,  admit  of  con-  maiion,  by  relieving  the  spasm, 
troversy  ;  yet  we  frequently  hear  people  It  is  often  given  to  promote  healthy  sup- 
expressing  themselves  upon  this  head,  as  puration,  and  is  a  principal  remedy  in  ar- 
if  opium  manifested  some  peculiar  qua-  renting  the  progress  of  (gangrene. 
lities  in  venereal  complaints,  of  a  distinct  The  sudorific  property  of  opium  is  justly 
nature  from  its  well  known  narcotic  pro-  considered  of  considerable  power,  more  es- 
perties,  and  thus  afpjrded  an  important  pecially  in  cnmbmation  with  ipccacuan  or 
aid  to  mercury  in  the  removal  ot  lues  ve-  antiinony.  The  combined  powder  of  ipt- 
nerea."  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  umiseful  cacuan,  consisting  of  one  part  of  ipecacuan, 
to  disentangle  this  subject  from  the  per-  onepart  of  opium,  and  eight  of  sulpfaat  of 
plezity  in  which  such  indefinite  language  potash,  is  a  very  powerful  sudorific,  given 
necessarily  involves  it.  Opiam,  when  gi-  m  a  dose  from  15  to  25  grains.  The  com* 
ven  in  conjunction  wiih  mercury,  by  dimi-  bination  of  opium  with  antimony  is  gene- 
nishing  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  rally  made  by  adding  30  to  4o  drops  of  an- 
bowels,  prevents  many  of  those  inconve-  timonial  wine  to  25  or  30  drops  ot  tincture 
niences  which  this  mineral  is  apt  to  excite  of  opium,  and  forming  them  into  a  draught, 
in  the  primx  vix ;  and  thus  its  admission  Opium,  taken  into  the  stomach  in  un- 
into    the    general   system    is    ^cihtaled.    moderate  doses,  proves  a  narcotic  poison. 


Mercury  will  likewise  often  produce 
morbid  irritability,  accompanied  with  rest- 
lessness and  insomnolescence,  and  it  some- 
times renders  venereal  sores  painful,  and 
disposed  to  spread.   These  accidental  evils, 


psoducing  vertigo,  tremors,  convuUions, 
delirium,  stupor,  stertqr,  and,  finally,  flital 
apoplexy.  * 

\Vhere  opium  has  been  taken  so   as  to 
produce   these    dangerous   consequences. 


not  necessarily  connected  with  the  venere-  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  iii st  to  be 
al  disease,  may  be  commonly  alleviated,  evacuated  by  a  powerful  emetic,  as  a  solu- 
and  often  entirely  removed,  by  a  judicious    lutiou   o'f   the    sulphat    of  zinc.      Lt^rge 


administration  of  opium ;  and  the  pairent 
will  consequently  be  enabled  to  persist  m 
using  the  mineral  specific.  It  however, 
must  be  perfectly  obvious,  that  opium, 
in  conferrmg  this  sort  of  relief,  communi- 
cates no  additional  virtues  to  mercury, 
and  that,  in  reality,  it  assists  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  not  the  operation  of  the 
medicine  witli  which  it  is  combined.  The 
salutary  effects  of  mercury,  as  an  anti- 
dote, may  be  diminished  or  lost  by  the  su- 
pervention  of  vomiting,    dysenteiy,    &c. 


drauglits  of  vinegar,  or  any  of  the  na- 
tive vegetable  acids,  are  then  to  be  swal- 
lowed. Moderate  doses  of  brandy,  or  a 
strong  infusion  of  coffee,  have  also  been 
found  usfful. 

Respecting  the  external  application  of 
opium,  authors  seem  not sufficientlv agreed. 
Some  allege,  that  when  applied  to  the 
skin  it  allays  pain  and  spasm,  procures 
sleep,  and  produces  all  the  salutary  or  dan- 
gerous effects  which  result  from  its  in- 
ternal use  ;  while  others  sav,  that  thus  ap- 


Opium  will  of\en  correct    these    morbid    plied  it  has  little  or  no  efect  whatever. 


appearances,  and  so  will  spices,  wine,  an 
appropriate  diet,  &c.  yet  it  would  l>e  a 
strange  use  of  words  to  urge,  whereyer 
these  articles  of  food  were  beneficial  to  a 
venereal  patient,  that  they  concun-'^d  in 
augmenting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  mer- 
cury. It  may  be  supposed  that  t' e  majo- 
rity of  medical  men  would  undtrstand,  by 


it  has  also  been  asserted,  that  when  mixed 
with  caustic  it  diminishes  Uie  pain  which 
would  otherwise  ensue;  and  if  this  be 
true,  it  is  probably  by  decreasing  the  sen- 
sibiiity  of  ihe  part.  Injected  by  the  rec- 
tum, it  has  all  the  effect  of  opium  taken 
into  the  stomach  ;  but  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose, double  the  quantity  b   to  be  em- 


the  terms  "to  assist  a  medicine  in  curing  ployed.    Applied  to  tlie  naked  nerves  of 

a  contagious  disease,"  that  the  drug  con-  animals,  it  produces  immediate  torpor  and 

joined  with  the  specific  actually  increased  loss  of  power  in  all  the  muscles  with  which 

Its  medicinal  efficacy  ;  Vhcreas,  in  the  in-  the  ntrves  communicate, 

stances  before  us,   it  is  the  human  body  The  requisite  dose   of  opium  varies  in 

only,  which  has   been  aided  to  re.^ist  t»!e  difl'erent  persons,  and  in  different  states  of 

operation  of  certain  noxious  powers,  which  the  same  person.     A  quarter  of  a  gprain 

would  render  a  prefei-ence  in  the  antidjiic  w.U  in  one  adult  prf»duce  eflects  which  ttn 

prejudicial  or  impossible.      The  soothing  times  the  quantity  will  not  do  in  anoU^er; 

qualities  of  tliis  admirable  medicine  can  and  a  dose  that  might  prove  fatal  in  cho- 

scarcely  be  estimated  too  hijj^hly.    Yet  we  lera  or  colic,  would  not  be  perceptible  in 

roust  beware  of  ascribing  effects  to  them  many  cases  of  tetanus,    or    mama.     The 

which  have  no  existence  ;    since  a  confi-  lowest  fatal  dose,  to  those  unaccustomed  to 

dence  in  the  antivenereal  virtue  of  op:um  take  it,  seems  to  be  about  four  gfiins ; 

would  be  a  source  of  greater  mischief,  than  but  a  dangerous  dose  is  so  apl  to  produce 
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*»«.  it  often  Z,7'P''«'intoo  small, 
?nd  other  du"«P^r'  ''"'"'''*<'  "'"pt 
made  to  affreTin  „  T'  ""P<M*ble  to  be 

fouirf  sleep   ai^d  .li/^."  '   """"  d"*e. 
be  produced  ..^-hiie'Ti:""  ""^  P""'  will 

Pe'ition  of  small  T".  ®"T  P'"«'^'-tl>e  re- 

•    *  fi"»  dose  ^Tol^l',:  '*""'^.  "•«  giving 

Po»ed  to  last  iJ^?f  '• '  »  fPeration  is  sun. 

'^'•e  usual  dost^s  „n.  '^"  crcumstances. 
■P'ep'i^tions  of  ,hu' 1™"-  '^'"«  "fficinal 
The  follow  a~.^^'^  '!*  numerous. 

**"'*,  &c.    •"**"'««^^A«.  e  cntMotnpt. 
^'C»*  wIl^.S  f^™  ^f.j'iice,  and 

•  •J^'a'f.,  a  uve  n>  thT  °^'  J""^*'  ""d 
f^"-  Tbeju^e^V"!'"""'--)  Opocar. 
»l  •*»e'nble,Cy  *h  .  ..'^  ^*"*''  ^"'A"'- 

,  OPODELDo^  1,  *  '*'"»  Pudendi. 
frequently  nientiL- 1  u  "7  "'  "°  meaning, 
jnerly  it  ,iKniR^^  ^^  Harac-lsus.  Fo?: 
injuries,  bu^':,:^  i'  P^ifJ'"-  "J'  «tem,l 

*-«"«f.  th^^Ja^acel*^'°™-rr"'  ^'''"=«'  ""^ 
;fhencetheVum?,'^„^^'"=  P«"t  f^ 
by  the  names  of. aIS.'^"'^'*  '*  "f-'o*" 
«&««.  Panax  co!^"""""'  P"""'  kera- 

■ft»«»Wo  o/teAJii^!?,"^  "Poponajwort. 
"■eon,  ofS^l""""  J"iee  obuinrf  by 

^""lly  exudesTlS'^b^  '"";  «"".ch  it  gr.. 
taneous  concret^  7  ""''ergou.g  spo„. 
»nce  under  wb^'  ^"""^^  the  appear, 
ed  ««.m  Turk^  1%  ^T^ "  i"'P<'«- 
vi..  ..metime,^',;?"^  the  East  Indies, 
■nwe  con,^,^,  ?"J«e  drops  or  tears, 
'edduh  vellnJ  !! , '"*«"'"•  lumps,  of  a 


•WiSS^'. ?■"'"'   ""^  •  hitter, 
.»»toy^  In  ."if""*""'   *«»te.     It   i,' 


^  "•  ^p  present  prtctite  as 

7-ao<ljc   in   combination    with 

^,  aIthotigl.it  was  fbrmeij^ 

^•«>ofi  as  an  attcnuant,  deob- 

°^g^<^'  ^  Its  antispasmodic 

'^owerfbl  than  gtlbaimin. 


'»   directed   by  the  fLn    ^•'°P«'«.  hut 
ho^oW^r"--'-"'»-OThe 

s-'----^'fertV&i 

O^POjfsirs    POLUcis.      See     *7 
'^focarpi  poinds  ^'^^''   «*«w 

«™X"Xbjrr"'"'''«^'-"«^p««- 

tootb.         •'    '^•''"•••P'entw.orirteQ 

OPTIC  NERVRg       r .,     . 
"V",  to  see  V   bfcau  J-^r"  'P*^'  '^■» 
P^«  of  sight.)    The^!!„„'5'J' ."«  the  or- 

of  Linnw,,,  abound   wiT^^""*^  "^"'^ 

•natter.whiihUerteem^inl,""'""''^"""- 
tr.es  an  emolI.enr^JJfv   "*  "■""e  coun. 

OracAe,  "S     See  T^P""'""- 

,  OHBICUURE     ol^  ^^± ,    . 
shaped  ike  a  nno-  <W.m  ...jl.-  ^y'*»«^'w, 
ring.)     O.  w^**^";*^"^.  «l.ttle 
of  the  carpw^A^         "'^"  *"■»  hone 
bone.  not^lZ^rtC  «  n^nll:'  'T"/*""^ 

so    called    jJ^-  *»*'«'"•.  «  HtUe  nng  j 

i^lS'-^"^^  --''  ottKoulSf 

h^.  t1.iVK  K^^t'-e.'ure  by  thoSe  of  thi 
t£f.l  *').*^»»^»  of  the  snperior  descendm» 
«tTn»."*^*'!*  '"•■«"°'-  ascS;dl„g.andSe^?' 
m™.^"*!'*  other  about  the  comer  STiW 

fih.^     °PP«»'te  sideT  so  that  ^he   fl^Z 
norea  appear  to  surround  t\>e  montb  \Wte  » 
e™l»^''     *ta  use  i.  to  aliut  the  moutY,.  by 
IbT.^  a"8  and  drawing  both  Upa  viRj. 
i«^*t^     to  counteract  tS\  thenvuacXeavW 

to  both  tUe  eyl^Si      X*.  W**"^^  K«.i,rih« 
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of  fleshy  fibres  from  the  outer  edge  of  tlie 
orbiir  process  of  the  8up«»rior  maxillary 
bone,  .iad  from  a  tendon  neiir  the  inner 
angle  of  ihc  eye ";  these  fibres  run  a  hule 
downwards  and  outwards,  over  tlie  upper 
pari  of  the  cheek,  below  tht»  orbit,  cover- 
ing the  under  evelid,  and  surround  ihe 
external  angle,  being  do  .ely  connected 
only  to  the  skin  and  fa'  ;  they  then  run 
over  the  supercdiary  ridge  of  the  os  fron- 
tis,  towards  tl»e  inner  canihus,  where  lliey 
mix  witii  ihe  fibre  of  tne  os  •Mjcipito-fr.in- 
talis  and  corrugator  supercilii:  then  co- 
vering the  upper  eyelid,  th»*y  descend  to 
the  mn'-r  angle,  opposite  to  their  inferior 
origin,  and  firmly  sidhere.  to  the  internal 
angular  prt)ce«*s  of  the  os  frontis,  and  to 
the  short  round  tendon  which  serves  to  fix 
the  palpebrx  and  muscular  fibres  arising 
from  it  It  is  inserted  imo  the  nai^al  pro- 
cess of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  by  a 
short  round  tendon,  covering  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  laclirymnl  sac, 
Which  tendon  can  be  easily  felt  at  the  in- 
ner cunthus  of  the  eye.  The  use  of  this 
muiicle  is  to  shut  the  eye,  by  drawing  both 
lids  together,  the  fibrres  contractmg  from 
the  outer  angle  towards  the  inner,  press 
the  eyeball,  squeeze  the  lachrymal  gland, 
and  convey  the  tears  ■  towards  the  puncta 
lachrymalia. 

Orbicui.a.r[s  palpebhabum  ciliaris.  See 
Orbicularu  palpebrarum, 

ORBITS.  Orbita,  The  two  cavities  un- 
der the  forehead,  in  which  the  eyes  are  si- 
tuated, are  so  termed.  The  angles  of  the 
.  orbits  are  called  caruitu  Each  orbit  is  com- 
posed of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  frontal, 
maxillary,  jugal,  lachrymal,  ethmoid,  pa- 
latine, and  sphacnoid.  The  use  of  this  bony 
socket  IS  to  maintain  and  defend  tlie  organ 
t)f  sight,  and  its  .i^jacent  parts. 

Orchea  (Fi  om  o^tc,  a  testicle.)  Ga- 
len says  it  is  thf;  icrotum, 

ORCHIS.    (From  o^tyo/jua,  to  desire.) 

1.  A  testicle. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
l-innaean  system.  Class,  Gyuandria.  Or- 
der, Diandria, 

Orchts  bifolia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  butterfly  orchi^     See  Satyrion. 

Orchis  mascula.  The  systematic  name 
of  th'^  male  orchis      See  Stuyrion. 

Orchis  mmrio.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  orchis  from  whose  root  the  salep  is 
made.     See  SaUp^ 

ORCHITIS.  (From  o^n,  a  testicle.) 
See  Hernia  humoraUt. 

Orchos,  (From  o#;^of,  a  plantotion  or 
orchard ;  so  Called  from  the  regularity 
with  which  the  hairs  are  inserted)  The 
extremities  of  the  eyelids,  where  the  eye- 
lashes grow. 

ORCHOTOMY.  (From  o^tc,  a  testicle, 
and/tv***.  to  cut.)  CastraUon.  Theope- 
rttioo  of  extracting  a  testicle. 


OK 

OmsosxuanTit.  (From  ofo;,  a  mountaiiTt 
and  fftfjfof,  parsley,  so  named  because  it 
grows  wild  upon  jnoontains.)  Black 
mountain  parsley.  The  root  and  seed  of 
this  plant,  Athaminta  ortoteUnumof  Linnac- 
wStfoltoUi  divaricatii,  as  well  as  the  whole 
herb,  were  formerly  used  medicinally. 
Though  formerly  in  so  high  estimatioD 
as  *o  obtain  the  epithet  of  pofychetta,  this 
plant  is  seldom  used  in  the  practice  df 
the  present  day.  An  extract  and  tincture- 
prepared  from  the  root  Mvere  said  to  be 
attenuant  aperient,  deobstruent,  and  li- 
thontriptic.  The  oil. obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  seed  was  esteemed  to  aliay 
tjie  tooihach ;  and  the  whole  was  recom- 
mended as  an  antiscorbutic  and  corrobo- 
rant. 

Obwtiow.  (Fromo(of,a  mountnn.)  In 
Dloscorides  it  is  the  Iklenhtm^  or  a  kind 
of  elecampane  growing  upon  mountains. 

Orkxis.  (From  ^o/mu^  to  desire.) 
Orexia,    The  appetite. 

Oricia  (From  Orfcus,,a  city  of  Epirus, 
near  which  it  grows.)  A  species  of  fir  or 
turpentine  tree. 

Oribntalia  foija.  The  leaves  of 
senna. 

ORIGANUM.  (From  opx,  a  moun- 
tain, and  yvtom^  to  rejoice,  so  called  be- 
cause it  g^ows  upon  the  side  of  moun- 
tains.) 

1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
linnxan  system.  Class,  Dydinama.  iyt' 
derj  Gymnoapermia. 

2.  The  )harmacop(Eial  name  of  Majont^ 
na  mancaiHina.  OHginamim  heradoeHcun^ 
from  Meraciea,  where  the  best  was  said  to 
be  produced.  Zazarhendi  herba.  Wild 
maijorum.  Origanum  vtdgare  of  Linnaeus  : 
apicit  subrotunau  panictdaHt  cong'tomefatit^ 
bracteii  calyce  longUmbus  ovcUU  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Bri- 
tain. It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell,  approaching  to  that  of  marjoram, 
and  a  pungent  taste,  much  resembling' 
thyme,  to  which  it  is  likewise  thought  to 
be  more  readily  allied  in  its.  medicinal 
qualities,  and  therefore  deemed  to  be  em- 
menagogue,  tome,  stomachic,  &c.  The 
dried  leaves,  used  instead  of  tea,  are  said 
to  be  exceedingly  grateful  They  are  em- 
ployed  in  medicated  baths  and  fomenta- 
tions. 

Origakum  grxticux.  See  DictamnuB 
creticui. 

Orioaktx  DicTAMKus.  Thc  Systematic 
name  of  the  dittany  of  Crete.  See  Die- 
tamntii  creUcus. 

Orioahitm  xajoraka.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  sweet  marjoram.  See  Man9- 
rana,  ^ 

Orioaihjii  STRTAcmt.  The  mtema* 
tic  name  of  tlie  Syrian  herb  mastich.  See 
Miarum, 

Origanum  wIoaue,     The  systema^ 
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Mine  of  the  wild  marjoranu    Sec  OrigO' 
nuitt, 

Oftis  GONSTRiCTom.    See  OrUculariM  oris* 

OiLLSAXA  TKRRA.  {OrUona^  SO  na^ied 
ftom  the  place  where  it  grows.)  The  sub- 
sUiice  80  called  is  a  ceraceous  mass,  ob- 
tained from  tlie  seeda  of  the  Bixa  orleana 
of  Linnaeus.  In  Jamaica  atid  uarm  climates 
it  "is  considered  as  x  useful  remedy  in  dy- 
sentery* possessing  adstringent  and  sto- 
raachic  qualities, 

Orkithooa]:.um  MikRininTM.  (From  offtc, 
a  bird,  and  yuj^  milk,  so  called  froai  ihe 
colour  ot  itb  flowers,  which  are  like  the 
milk  found  in  eggs. )  A  kind  of  wild  onion. 
Seti  Sciila. 

OaNiTBooLOfisvii.  (From  of/nu  a  bird, 
and  yAoccot.  a  totigue,  so  called  from  its 
shape  )  Bird's  tongue.  The  seeds  of  the 
ash-tree,  as  sometimes  so  called, 
'  ORNlTHOLX>GY.  (From  o/vi,  a  bird,  and 
A«yoc,  a  discourse.)  That  pxn  of  natural 
histnn  wh.ch  treats  of  birds 

OiiNiT^opoDiVM.  (From  o^icat,  a  bird, 
and  ms,  a  toot ;  so  called  from  the  likeness 
of  its  pods  to  a  bird's  claw.)  Bird*s  foot.; 
scorpion  wort. 

Oayus.  fFrom  om^  Heb.)  Ihe  ash- 
iree  which  anurds  manna. 

OaoBANCH£.  (From  fl^oc,  the  wild 
pea,  and  «>;t^  to  suffocate  ;  so  called  be- 
cause  ittwiiies  round  theorobus,  and  de- 
stroys it.)  The  great  tooth  wort  or  hypo- 
cystis. 

Obobetchis.  (From  o^oc,  the  wood* 
pea,  and  j^o;|^  to  eat)    1  he  same  as  oro- 

DUS. 

OROBUS.  (From  nfvrJm,  to  eat)  1. 
Th  -  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nxan  system.  Class,  DiadelpHa,  Order, 
Decandria,    > 

2.  Tiie  pharmacopoeial  name  of  theervum. 
See  Ervum. 

OaoBus  TUBBBosus.  Tlic  heath  pea. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  nutri- 
tious. The  Scotch  Highlanders  hold  them 
in  great  esteem,  and  chew  them^  like  to- 
bacco. 
•  OaosBLnruM.    See  Oreoteiimtm, 

Orpimsht.  Orpimentutn.  -  Native  orpi- 
nent  is  found  in  yellow,  brilliant,  and,  as  it 
were,  talck>  masses,  often  mixed  with  real- 
gar, and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  colour. 
See  jirteidc. 

Orpine.    See  Faba  crauiu 

OaRH  o preiOM.  ( From  050?,  the  extremi- 
ty ,  and  *vyi,  the  buttocks. )  The  extremity 
of  the  spine,  which  is  terminated  by  the  os 
coccygis.  ) 

Oaanos.  (From  pot,  to  flow.)  Serum, 
whey.  The  raphe,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  sacrum. 

Onis,  common.    See  Jrit  nottnu. 

Orris,  Florentine. .   See  Irie  forentina, 

Obthocoloh.  (From  c^oc,  straight,  and 
M0K99^  a  limb.)    It  is  a  species  of  stiff  joint. 


and  is  whea  it  cannot  be  bended,  bat  re- 
mains straight. 

ORTHOPNOEA,  (From  o^d^,  erect. and 
flTfoi),  breathing  )  A  very  quick  and  labori- 
ous breathing,  during  which  the  person  is 
obliged  to  be  in  an  erect  posture. 

OavALA.  {Orvale,  French.)  A  species 
of  clar>-  or  horminum. 

Ortiktanuh  ls  used  for  a  medicine  that 
resists  poisouA,  from  a  mountebank  of  Orvie- 
ta  in  Italy, who  first  made  himself  famous  by 
taking  such  things  upon  the  stage,  after  do- 
ses of  pretended  poisons,  Thoug^i  some 
say  its  inventor  was  one  H.  F  Oryietanus, 
and  that  It  is  named  after  him.  . 

ORYZA.  (From  orez,  Arab.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  pla'its  in  tlie  Lin- 
nstun  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Digyma.  2.  The  name*  for  rice,  or  the 
seeds  of  the  Oryza  seuiva  of  Linnaeus. 
Rice  is  the  prnKip  d  foo^  of  the  inhabitKiits 
in  all  parts  of  the  East,  where  it  is  boiled 
and  eaten,  either  alane  or  with  their  meat 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  sent 
into  Europe,  and  it  meets  with  a  general 
esteem  for  family  purposes.  The  people 
of  JavA  have  a  method  of  m.«king  puddings 
of  rice,  which  seems  to  be  unknown  here, 
but  it  is  not  diflicult  to  put  in  practice, 
if  it  should  merit  attention.  They  take  a 
conical  earthen  pot,  which  is  open  at  the 
large  end,  and  perfbrated  all  over:  this 
they  fill  about  half  full  with  rice,  and  put- 
ting it  into  a  larger  burthen  pot  of  the  same 
shape,  filled  with  boilmg  water,  the  rice  in 
the  first  pot  soon  svrells,  and  stops  the 
perforations  so  as  to  keep  out  tlie  water ; 
oy  this  method  the  rice  is  brought  10  a 
firm  consistence,  and  forms  a  pudding, 
which  is  genecally  eaten  with  butter,  on, 
sug^,  vinegar,  and  spices.  Tiie  Indians 
eat  stewed  rice  with  good  succt^ss  against 
the  bloody  flux;  and  in  most  inflammatory 
disorders  they  cure  themselves  with  only  a 
decoction  of  it.  The  spirituous  liquor 
called  arrack  is  made  from  this  p-fain. 
Rice  grows  natunlly  in  moist  places  ;  and 
will  not  come  to  perfedion,  when  culti- 
vated, unless  the  ground  be  sometimes 
overflowed,  or  plentifiiUy  watered.  The 
gTtin  is  of  a  j^rey  colour  when  fiist  reaped  ; 
put  the  grawer.1  have  a  method  of  whiten- 
ing it  before  it  is  sent  to  market  The 
manner  of  performing  this,  and  beatjng  it 
out  in  Egypt,  is  thus  described  b^  Hasicl- 
quint :  They  have'  hollow  iron  cylindrical 
pestles,  about  an  inch  diameter,  lifted  by 
a  wheel -worked  with  oxen.  A  person  sits 
between  the  pestles,  and,  as  they  rise, 
pushes  forward  the  rice,  jifhWai  another 
winnows  and  supplies  fresh  parcels.  Thus 
they  continue  working  until  it  is  entirely 
fi'ee  fitmi  chaff  Hflvmg  in  this  mjnner. 
cleaned  it,  they  add  one.«hirtieth  purt  of 
salt,  and  rub  them  both  together,  by  which 
the  grain  acquires  k  whiteness ;  then  it  is 
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passed  ihroogti  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  salt 
again  from  it.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon 
they  have  a  mach  more  eipeditious  me- 
thod of  gfettiojj^  out  the  rice  ;  for,  in  the 
field  where  it  is  reaped,  they  dig  a  h>und 
hole,  with  a  level  bottom,  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  eight  yards  diameter,  and  lill 
it  with  bundles  of  com.  Having  laid  it 
properly,  the  women  drive  about  half  a  do- 
»en  oxen  continually  round  the  pit ;  and  thus 
they  will  tread  out  forty  or  finy  bushels  a 
day.  This  is  a  veiy  ancient  miethod  of  tread- 
ing out  com,  and  is  still  practised  in  Africa 
ujion  other  sorts  of  grain. 

Ortza  hativa.  'i'he  systematic  name  of 
(he  rice-plant.    See  Oryza, 

OS.    See  Bane, 

Os  sxTKRxux.  The  entrance  into  the 
vagina.  It  is  so  named  in  opposition  to  the 
mouth  o>  the  womb,  which  is  called  the  os 
internum,  or  os  tim;^. 

Os  ixTBRwux.  Oi  tinea ^  and  amphideonf 
opampkideum.  Galen  calls  it  oscheoru  The 
oriBce  or  mouth  of  the  womb. 

Os  LEOiris.    The  antirrhinum  linaria. 

Os  Tiircs.    See  (h  interrmm. 

OscHxocELE.  (From  ofVMv,  the  scrotam, 
and  JUfXff,  a  tumour  )  This  term  is  some- 
thnea  given  to  a  tumoiur  of  the  scrotum, 
from  an  accumulation  of  water,  (see  Hydro" 
eele)  \  and  sometimes  to  a  scrotal  hernia, 
(see  Hernia,') 

OscHBON.  Oc^w,  The  scrotum.  Galen 
gives  tl)e  name  to  the  ot  uteri, 

OscBsopHTMA.  (From  w^w^  the  scrotum, 
and  ^vfAA,  a  tumour.  (A  swelling  of  the 
scrotum. 

OtciUatimt  of  Boerliaave.  See  Irritabi- 
%. 

OscTTAJis.  (Fromo9ci>,  togpipe.)  The 
yawning  fever. 

OSCITATIO.  (Prom  ondto,  to  gape.) 
Chasme.     Ost^edo,     Yawning.     Gaping. 

OscuLATonius.  (Prom  osculo,  to  kiss ;  so 
called  because  the  action  of  kissing  is  per- 
formed by  it.)  The  sphincter  muscle  of  the 
lips. 

OSCULUM.  Dim.  of  oc,  a  mouth.)  A 
little  mouth. 

Osmund  royaL  '   See  Otmunda  regalit* 

OSMUNDA.  (From  Osmund,  who  first 
used  ii  )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnx  in  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia. 
Order,  Filicee, 

OsmjHBA  RBOALis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Osmund  royal.  Its  root  possesses  ad- 
stringent  and  styptic  virtues. 

OspHTs.    Of  <;»wc.    The  loins. 

OSSA  SPONGIOSA.  The  spongy 
bones  are  'Wo  in  number,  and  are  called 
oesa  tpongiota  inferiora.  The  ethmoid  bone 
has  two  turbinated  portions,  which  are 
sometimes  called  the  superior  spongy 
bones.  These  bones,  which,  from  their 
shape,  are  sometimes  called  oeia  turbinaia, 
have,  by  some  anatombtSy  been  described 


at  belonging  to  the  ethmoid  bone  i  and  by 
others,  as  por  lions  of  the  ossa  paUtL  In 
young  4ul]jectSy  however,  they  are  evi- 
dei|^ly  distinct  bones.  They  consist  of  a 
spongy  lamella  in  each  nostnl.  The  oon« 
vex  surface  of  this  lameUa  is  turned  to- 
wards the  septum  nariuro,  and  its  concave 
part  towards  the  maxillary  bone,  oaveri^g 
the  opening  of  the  lachiTitial  duct  into  the 
nose.  Fix>m  their  upper  edge  arise  two 
processes  :  the  posterior  ot  these,  which  is 
the  broadest,  liangs  as  it  were  upon  the 
edge  of  the  antrum  highmorianum  -,  the 
anterior  one  joins  the  os  unguis,  and  forms 
a  part  of  tlie  lachrymal  duct.  These  bones 
are  complete  in  the  foetus.  They  are  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane ;  anid,  besides 
their  connection  with  the  ethmoid  bone, 
are  jomed  to  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora, 
ossa  pjtlati,  and  ossa  un^is.  Besides 
these  ossa  spongiosa  infemira,  there  are 
sometimes  two  others,  situated  lower 
down,  one  in  each  nostril  These  are 
very  properly  considered  aa  a  production 
of  the  sides  of  the  maxilUiy  sinus  turned 
downwards.  In  many  subjects,  likewise^ 
we  find  other  smaller  bones,  standing  ouft 
into  the  nostrils,  which,  firom  their  shape, 
might  also  deserve  the  name  of  turbinaia^ 
but  tliey  are  uncertain  in  their  size,  utuA» 
tion,  and  number. 

OSSICULA  AUDITUS.  The  small 
bones  of  the  internal  ear  are  four  in  number, 
viz.  the  malleus,  incus  Upes,  and  os  orbi- 
eidare ;  and  are  situated  in  the  cavity  of  tlie 
tympanum.  Ste  Malleut,  lucm^  Sii^,  tad 
Orbictdareoe, 

OSSIFICATION.  (Rromo*,  abone,and 
fadot  to  make.)    See-  Bone, 

Omifbaoa.  (From  m,  a  bone,  and /roiifv, 
to  break.)  A  petrified  root,  called  the 
bone-binder,  from  its  supposed  virtues  in 
uniting  fractured  bones. 

O^siFBASus.    See  OeieoeoUa, 
OssivoRiTs.     (From  0$,  a  bone,  and  vorOf 
to  devour.)    Applied  to  a  species  of  tumour 
or  ulcer,  which  destroys  the  bone. 

OsTARGA.  (From  eo^nu,  a  bone,  and  ttyp^ 
a  laying  hold  of.)  A  forceps  to  take  out 
bones  with. 

OsTARius.  (A  porter,  from  ottivm,  a 
door  J  so  called  as  being  the  passage  into 
the  bowels.)  The  lower  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

OsTxiTKs.  (From  onw,  •  bone.)  The 
bone*binder.    See  Oiteocolh, 

O9TEO0OLLA.  (From  osw,  a  bone, 
and  jwxx*^  to  glue.)  0»Hfraga.  Hol^- 
stem.  Osteitee.  ^mosteue.  OsieoUthmw* 
Stehchites,  glue  bone,  stone,  or  B^m-hmder^ 
A  particular  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  in 
the  March^  of  Brandenbui|r>  »"d  *"  **^** 
countries.  It  is  met  with  in  loose  t^dy 
grounds,  spreading  from  near  the  sorfilee 
to  n  considerable  depth,  into  n  MOiber  rf 
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Tunificationt,  Hke  the  roots  of  a  tree ;  it 
18  of  whitish  colour,  soft  whilst  under 
the  eartn,  fr  able  when  dry,  rou}^h  on  the 
surface,  for  the  most  part  either  hollow 
within,  or  fiUed  with  a  solid  wood,  or  with 
ft  powdery  white  matter,  ii  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  promoting^  the*  coalition  of 
fractured  bones,  and  tbe  formation  of  callus ; 
which  virtues  are  not  attributed  to  it  in  the 
present  day. 

OSTEOCOPUS.  (From  •rwf ,  a  bone,  and 
KOTTof,  uneasiness.)  A  very  violent  fixed 
pain  in  any  part  of  the  bone. 

OsTBOGBHiCA.  (Prom  oriory  a  bone>  and 
ym^,  to  beget.)  Medicines  which  promote 
the  generation  of  a  callus. 

09TB0GBNY.  (Otteogema,  from  o^v, 
a  bone,  and  ymici,  generation.)  The 
srowth  of  bones.  Bones  are  either  formed 
between  membranes  or  in  the  substance  of 
cartilages^  and  the  bony  deposition  is  ef- 
fected by  a  determined  action  of  arteries. 
The  secretion  of  bone  t^kes  place  in  car- 
tilage in  the  long  bones,  as  those  of  the 
arm,  leg,  &c.  and  betwist  two  layers  of 
membrane,  like  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
where  true  cartilage  is  never  seen.  Often 
the  bony  matter  is  ibrmed  in  distinct  bags, 
and  there  it  grows  into  form,  as  in  the 
teeth  ;  for  each  tooth  is  formed  in  its 
little  bag»  which  by  injection  can  be  filled 
and  covered  with  vessels.  Any  artery  of 
tbe  body  can  assume  this  action,  and  depo^ 
sit  bone,  which  is  formed  also  where  it 
ahould  not  be,  in  the  tendons,  and  in  the 
joints,  in  the  great  arteries,  and  in  tlie 
valves,  in  the  flesh  of  the  heart  itself,  or 
e?en  in  the  sofl  and  pulpy  substance  of  the 
brain. 

All  the  bones  in  the  foetus  are  merely 
cartilage  before  the  time  of  birth;  this 
cartilage  is  never  hardened  into  bone,  but 
from  the  first  it  is  an  organized  mass.  It 
has  its  vessels,  which  are  at  first  tran.<ipa- 
rent,  but  which  soon  dilate ;  and  whenever 
the  red  colour  or  the  blood  begins  to  ap- 
pear in  them,  ossification  very  quickly  suc- 
ceeds, the  arteries  being  so  far  enlarged  as 
to  carry  the  coarser  parU  of  the  blood. 
The  first  mark  of  ossification  is  an  artery 
which  is  seen  running  into  the  centre  of 
the  jelly  which  is  formed.  Other  arteries 
soon  appear,  and  a  net  work  of  vesseb  is 
fbnned,  and  then  a  centre  of  ossification 
begins,  stretching  its  rays  according  to 
the  length  of  the  bone,  and  then  the  car- 
tillage  begins  to  grow  opaque^  yellow, 
brittle ;  it  will  no  longer  bend,  and  a  bony 
centre  may  easily  be  discoverer!.  Other 
points  of  ossification  are  successively 
formed,  preceded  by  the  appearance  of 
arteries.  The  ossification  follows  the  ves- 
sels, and  buries  and  hides  those  vessels  by 
which  it  is  formed.  The  vessels  advance ' 
towards  the  ends  of  the  bone, -the  whole 
body  of  the  bone  becomes  opaque,  and 


there  is  left  a  small  vasctilar  circle  only  at 
either  end;  the  heads  are  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  bone  by  a  thin  cartilage, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  centre,  extendrng 
still  towards  the  extremities  of  the  bone, 
perforate  the  cartilage,  pass  into  the  bead 
of  the  bone,  and  then  its  ossification  also 
begins,  and  a  small  nuclaeus  of  ossification 
is  formed  in  its  centre.  Thus  the  heads 
and  the  body  are  at  first  distinct  bones, 
foijned  apart,  joined  by  a  cartilage,  and 
not  united  tilltlic  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Then  the  depomtion  of  bone  be- 
gins, and  while  the  bone  is  laid  by  the  ar- 
teries, the  cartilage  is  conveyed  away  by 
the  absorbing  vessels  ;  and  while  they  con- 
vey away  the  superfluous  cai^llage,  tli'ey 
model  the  bone  into  its  due  form,  shape 
out  Hs  cavities,  cancelli  and  holes,  remove 
•the  thinner  parts  of  the  cartilage,  and 
harden  it  into  due  consistence.  The  earth 
which  constitutes  the  hardness  of  bone, 
and  all  its  u.seful  properties,  is  dead,  inor- 
ganized,  and  lies  in  the  miersiices  of  bone, 
where  it  is  made  up  of  gelatinous  matter, 
to  give  it  consistence  and  strength,  fur- 
nished with  absorbents  to  keep  it  in  health, 
and  carry  off  its  wasted  parts;  and  per- 
vaded by  vessels  to  supply  it  with  new 
matter.  During  all  the  process  of  ossifica- 
tion, the  absorl^ts  proportion  their  action 
to  the  stimulus  which  is  applied  to  them , 
they  carry  away  the  serous  fluid,  when 
jelly  is  to  take  its  pUce ;  they  remove  the 
jelly  as  the  bone  is  laid ;  they  continue 
removing  the  bony  particles  also,  which 
(as  in  a  circle,)  the  arteries  continually  re- 
new ;  this  renovation  and  change  of  paru 
goes  on  even  in  the  hardest  bones,  so  that 
after  a  bone  is  perfectly  formed,  its  older 
particles  arc  continually  being  removed, 
and  new  ones  are  deposited  in  their  place. 
The  bony  particles  are  so  deposited  m  th^ 
flat  bones  of  the  skull  as  to  present  a  ra- 
diated structure,  and  the  vacancies  be- 
tween the  fibres  which  occasion  this  ap- 
pearance are  found,  by  injection,  to  be 
chiefly  passages  for  blood-veMsels.  As  the 
fcetus  increases  in  size,  the  osseous  fibres 
increase  in  number,  till  a  lamipa  is  pro^ 
duced ;  and  as  the  bone  continues  to  g^Wf 
more  lamina  are  added,  till  the  more  solid 
part  of  a  bone  is  formed.  The  ossification 
whidh  begins  in  cartilage  is  considerably 
Uter  than  that  which  has  its  origin  between 
membranes.  The  generality  of  bones  are 
incomplete  until  the  age  of  puberty,  or  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  year,  and 
in  some  few  instances  not  until  a  later  pe- 
riod :  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  however  are 
completely  formed  at  birth. 

OSTEOGRAPHY.  (From  esw,  a  bone, 
and  >f«^,  to  describe.)  The  description 
of  the  bones.    See  Bone. 

OsTMLrraos.  (From  or«or,  a  bone,  and 
xidocy  a  stone.)    See  0*te9coUa. 
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OSTEOLOGY.    (From  ot*ov,  zhone,  and    or  ovk,  jto  the  amount  of  tweitty-two,  of 
h^ypft  a  disc  Mirse.)     The  doctrine  of  the    different  sifes,  joined  to  the  internal  sur- 


bones.    See  Bone. 

Ohtioli.  -(Dim.  of  o«f/ urn,  a  door.)  The 
valves  or  gates  of  the  he  rt. 

OsTHEUM.  (From  oTfAxn^  a  shell.)  The 
oyster.  The  shell  of  this  fi*.h  is  occasion- 
ally used  medicinally ;  its  virtues  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  See 
Creta, 


face  of  the  ovaiia  by  cellular  ihreatis  or 
pedicles ;  and  that  they  contain  a  fluid 
which  has  the  appearance  of  thin  lympk. 
The^e  vesicle^  are,  in  fiiet,  to  be  seen  ii 
the  healthy  -ovaria  of  every  young  woman. 
They  differ  very  much  in  their  number  in 
different  ovaria^  but  are  very  seldom  so 
numerous   as   isas  just  been  strnted.      Att 


OsTamuM.    (Blanchard  calls  it  a  coirjip-    have  agreed,  that  the  ovaria  prepare  what- 
~   '"         *  ' —  ^      ' '  ever  the  female  supplies  towards  the  for- 

mation of  the  foetus;  and  this  is  proved 
by  the  operation  of  spaying,  which  con- 
sists in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovana,  afUr 
which  the  animal  not  only  loses  the  powder 
of  conceiving,  but  desire  is  for  ever  extin- 
guished. The  outer  eoat  of  the  ovaria, 
together  with  that  of  the  uterus,  is  given 
by  the  peritonaeum ;  and  whenever  an 
ovum  is  passed  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  a 
fissure  is  observed  at  the  part  tbrougk 
Ote»chttk8,  (From  arroc,  the  genitive  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
ovt,  an  ear,  ana  ry^fMh  to  pour  in.)    A  sy-    ferred.    These  fissures  healing,  leave  small 

"' *•     -«- longitudinal    cicatrices    on    tbe    surfko^ 

which  are  said  to  enable  us  to  deteniiifie^ 
whenever  the  ovarium  is  examined,  the 
number  of  timetr  a  woman  has  conceived. 
Tlie  corpora  lutea  are  oblong  glandular 
bodies  of  a  yellowish  colour,  found  in. the 
oVana  of  all  animals  when  prfgnant,  and. 


tion  from  las^rpitium.)  ^  Imperatoria,  or 
masterwort.    ' 

OsTRUTHiuM.  iKuerpitittm.  See  Impe- 
ratoria, 

OsTRis.  Catsia  poeHca  LobelUi.  CatHa 
latinontnu  *  Cassia  Ugnea  morupeiiennum. 
Casiia  monspelirnshtm.  Poet's  rosemary. 
The  whole  shrub  i;*  a.stringent.  It  grows  in 
the  snuthei-n  parts  of  Europe. 

OSTALGIA.  (From  us,  the  ear,  and  ttxyocf 
pain.)    Tlie  ear-ache. 


ringe  for  the  ears. 

Othowna.  (From  oBon,  lin*;  so  called 
from  tbe  softness  of  its  leaves.)  A  species 
of  celandine. 

Otic  A..  (From  ac,  the  ear)  Medicines 
ag.'inst  diseases  of  the  ear 

Otites.     f From  Kf,' the  ear.)    Anepitbtft     _,  ^_^ , , 

of  the  lit!  le  finger,  because  it  is  commonly    according  to  some,    when  they  are,  sala< 


made  use  of  in  scratching  the  ear 

OTITIS.  (From  «c,  the  ear  )  Inflamroa^ 
tion  of  the  intemul  ear.  It  is  known  by  py- 
rexia,  and  an  excruciating  and  throbbing 
pain  in  the  internal  ear,  that  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  delirium. 

Otoplatos.  (From  kc,  the  ear.)  A  stink- 
ing ulcer  behind  the  ears. 

Otoptosis.  (From  »c,  the  ear,  and 
sroov,  pus.)  A  purulent  discharge  from  the 
%ar 

OTORRHiEA.  (From  »?,  the  ear,  artd 
^,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  of  blood  or  mat- 
ter fi-om  the  ear. 

OVALB  FORAMEN.  (See  Foramen 
ovale. ) 

OVARIUM,    (bim.  of  ovum,  an  tgg.) 


cious.  The^  are  said  to  be  calyces,  firom 
which  the  impregnated  ovum  hat  drop- 
ped; and  their  number  is  alwa3rs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  conceptions 
found  in  the  uterus.  They  are  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  in  the  early  state  of 
pregnancy,  and  remain  for  some  time  after 
delivery,  when  they  gradually  fade  and 
wither  till  they  disappear.  The  corpora 
lutea  are  very  vascular,  except  at  their 
centre,  which  is  whitish;  and  m  the  mid- 
dle of  the  white  part  is  a  small  cavity, 
from  which  the  impregnated  ovum  is 
thought  to  have  immediately  proceeded. 
The  ovaria  are  the  seat  of  a  partlctilar 
kind  of  dropsy,  which  most  commonly 
happens  to  women  at  the  time  of  the  final 


The  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about  cessation  of  the  menses,  though  tiot  un- 
one  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  frequently  at  a  more  early  oenod.  of  life, 
half  in  breadth  and  thickness,  suspended  It  is  of  the  encysted  kind,  the  fluid  bein^ 
in  the  broad  ligaments,  about  the  distance  sometimes  limpid  and  thm,  and  at  others 
of  one  inch  from  the  uterus  behind,  and  a  discoloured  and  gelatinous.  In  some  cases 
little  below,  the  Fallopian  tubes.  To  the  it  has  been  found  lo  contain  one  cyst,  often 
ovaria,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  struc-  in  several,  and  in  others  the  whole  tume. 
ture  entertained  by  different  anatomists,  faction  has  been  compo^^ed  of  hydatids  not 
various  uses  have  been  assigned,  or  tlie  larger  than  grapes.  The  ovaria  are  also 
purpose  they  answer  has  been  differently  subject,  especially  a  short  time  afer  deli- 
explained.  Some  have  supposed  that  tlietr  very,  to  inflammation,  terminating  in  sup- 
texture  was  glandular,  and  that  they  se-  {>uration,  and  to  schirrhous  and  canceroua 
'  creted  a  ffuid  equivalenMo,  and  similar  to,  diseases,  with  considerable  enlargement, 
the. male  semen  ;  but  others,  who  have  ex-  In  the  former  state,  they  generally  adhere 
amincd  them  with  more  care,  assert  tliat  to  some  adjoining  par  ,  as  Mie  uterus,  rec*- 
tbey  are  ovaria  in  tiie  literal  acceptation  of  tum,  the  bladder,  or  the  external  integu- 
thetermyandincludeanumberof  vesiolesy    ments,  and  the  matter  is  discharged  from 
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the  vagina  by  stool,  by  urine,  op  fey  any  ex* 
ternal  abscess  of  tlie  integuments  of  the 
abdomen. 

OVIDUCT.  {Oviductiut  from  otmm,  an 
egg,  and  ducfvit  a  canal.)  The  Fallopian 
tube,  or  canal,  which  runs  from  the  ovary 
to  the  bottom  of  the  womb. 

OVIPAKOU8.  (Prom  »vum,  an  e^,  and 
parie,  to  bring  forth.)  Animals  which  ex*^ 
olude  their  young  in  the  egg,  which  are  af- 
terwards hatched. 

iyvonxnt  TsST.v.  Egg-shells.  A  testa- 
ceous absorbent. 

OVUM.    SeeJf^. 

Orim  PULOsopHicvx.  Ovttmckymicuht.  A 
glass  body,  round  like  an  egg. 

OXALATS.  Oxaias.  Salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  i»ith 
different  bases;  thus,  oJtalat  of  ammwUii 
•&c. 

OXALIC  M^ID.  ^cidum  oxaHcum.  Salt 
of  sorrel.  Acid  of  sugar.  This  acid  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  fresti  juice  of  sor- 
rel  almost  to  the  consistence  of  honeys  when 
it  is  to  be  poured  into  a  glass  vessel  witli 
a  narrow  neck,  and  covereid  with  a  stratum 
of  the  oil  of  olives.  After  some  weeks  the 
•ides  of  the  bottle  are  invested  with  a  crust, 
which  is  the  salt  of  sorrel,  or  oxaUt  po* 
tataa  addulua.  The  salt  of  sorrel  is  then 
to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  nitrate  oif  barytes  added  to 
It,  when  the  barrtes  will  "unite  with  the  ox- 
alic actd,  and  the  potash  with  the  nitric 
acid.  The  oxalat  of  barytes,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated, is  then  to  be  decompounded  by 
digestion  w^  sulphuric  acid,  by  which 
means  the  oxalic  acid  is  let  loose.  Former- 
ly this  acid  was  considered  as  diifeient  from 
.  that  of  sugar,  but  it  is  now  proved  by  ex- 
periments to  be  the  same  in  all  its  proper- 
ties. 

OXALIS.  (From  cfw,  sharp ;  so  called 
from  the  sharpness  ot  its  juice.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  JJnnRan  system. 
Class,  Decandria.  Ord^r,  Pentq^yma.  Wood- 
sorrel. 

OXA.US  ACXTocBLLA.  (Dim.  of  acetosa.) 
Tlie  systematic  n^me  of  the  wood«sorreL 
See  Lujula, 

OxALME.  (From  «^,  sharp,  and  «ac, 
aalt.)     A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt. 

Ox-e^-daisy.    See  BeUi»  major 

Ox*9  tongue.     See  Pieria  echioideo. 

OxrcAKTiLi  oADBiri.  (Fpom  ofoc,  sliarp, 
and  asAirddt,  a  thorn;  so  called  fitnn  the 
sicidity  of  its  fruit)  U'he  barberry.  See 
MerbeiiM 

OxTGEBBiTs.  (From  oft/,  acutely,  and 
M^i^of,  a  cedar;  so  called  from  the  sharp 
termination  df  its  leaves«)  A  kind  of  cedar. 
Spanish] uniper,  a  species  of  jurdperuo. 

OxTcoccos.  (From  of^c,  acid,  and  icmc- 
aof,  a  berry,  so  named  from  its  acidity) 
Vueehda  paluatrio,  Viti$  ideaa  pabutrio* 
Moo^beITy.    Tke  cranberry.    The  besries 
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ot  the  t^aeciwktm  oxyeoecoi  af  Liflnseut  aft 
so  termed  in  some  pharmacopcsias.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  our  huwt,  and  are 
pleasantly  acid«  with  which  intention  they 
are  used  medicinally  in  Sweden.  In  this 
country  they  are  mostly  preserved  and 
made  into  tarts. 

OxTCBATirx.  (From  ofw,  acid,  and  MMfttf* 
vvjuu,  to  mix.)  Oxycrates.  Vinegar  mixed 
with  such  a  portion  of  wate^  as  is  required» 
and  rendered  still  milder  by  the  addition  of 
a  lit  tie  honey. 

OxTcaocsiTM  feMjPLAsnitat.  .  (From  fl(w, 
acid,  and  s^oae;,  crocua,  saffron.)  A  plas* 
ter  in  wluch  there  is  much  saffron,  but  no 
vinegar  necessary,  unless  in  dissolving  some 
gums. 

OXYD.  (XrydL  Oxidd.  Oxyde.  OSydum. 
A  substance  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  a  basis:  tliu^»  oxyd ^f  ifon^  oxyd  af 
topper,  &c%  ^ 

Oxyd  of  carbott,  gauoue.  See.  Ctu^b^n, 
§axeou$  oxyd  of 

OxTDATzoK.  The  operation  by  whioli 
a  substance  is  made  to  combine  with  ox^ 
gen. 

OxTSUicicA.  (From  «fwc>  acute,  and 
A(x«,  to  see.)  Medicines  Which  sharpen 
the  sight. 

OXYOUM.  (So  called  from  oxyge^ 
which  enters  into  its  composition)  Sm 
Oxyd. 

OXYDUM  ANTIMONII.  Oxyd  of  anti- 
mony. This  is  the  calx  anUmonU,  the  crs* 
coa  antimonU  lotna,  and  the  antimottium  du^ 
phoreticum,  of  old  phafmacopoeiaa.  It  is 
made  thtts :  **  Take  of  sulphuret  of  antt« 
mony,  powdered,  two  ounces,  muriatic 
acid,  eleven- fluid-ouncel,  nitric  acid,  one 
fluid-ounce.  The  acids  being  mixed  toge- 
ther in  a  glass  vessel,  add  the  antimony 
gradually  thereto,  and  digest  them  in  a 
boiling  heat  for  an  hour,  then  strain  th# 
solution  and  pour  it  into  a  gallon  of  water, 
in  which  two  ounces  of  the  subcarbonate 
of  potash  have  been  previously  dissolved ; 
wash  the  precipitated  powder  by  repeated 
eff\isions  of  water  until  ail  the  acid  is  washed 
away,  then  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper/' 
litis  preparation  possesses  diaphoretic  vir« 
tues,  and  is  given  in  the  dose  of  fcom  three 
grains  to  tei. 

OxTocM  ABSSMict  AI.BVX*  SetAraetttopa 
mdd. 

OxntiVrM.  cemi  vibidb  acbtatum.  See 
Verdigtia. 

OxTora  vxaat  &trfsitx.  See  Fnrri  mr* 
bonaa. 

OXVMURTASHYDRARGYRI.  J^df'ar- 
gynia  wmrUaua  Ox>-niuriat  of  mercury; 
Take  of  purified  mercury  by  weight  two 
pounds,  sulpliuric  acid  by  weight  thirty 
ounces,  dried  minriate  of  soda  four  pounds. 
Boil  the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  g^ass  vessel  until  the  sulphate  of  mer- 
cury shall  be  left  dry.    Hub  this,  when  it 
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if  coldf  with  the  muriate  of  «oda  in  an 
earthen-ware  mortar;  then  sublime  it  in 
a  f(las8  cucurbit,  increasing  the  heat  gradu- 
ally. 

An  extremely  acrid  and  violently  poi- 
sonous preparation. 

Given  internally  in  small  doses  properly 
diluted,  and  never  in  the  form  ot  pill,  it 
possesses  oxygenating,  ant i syphilitica!,  and 
alterative  virtues.  Bxtemally  applied,  in 
form  of  lotion,  it  facilitates  the  healing  of 
venereal  sores,  and  cures  the  itch.  In 
gargles  for  venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat  the 
oxymuriat  of  mercury  gr.  iii.  or  iv.,  barley 
decoction  ifej.,  honey  of  roses  §jj.,  proves 
very  service&Dle  ;  also  in  cases  uf  tetters, 
from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  to  water  tbj.  1  and  for 
films  and  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  gr.  i.to 
water  §iv. 

Mr.  Pearson  remarks  that  wh^n  the  sub- 
limate  is  given  to  cure  the  primary  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  it  will  sometimes  succeed ; 
more  especially,  when  it  produces  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  soreness  of  the  j^ums, 
and  the  common  specific  effects  oi  mer- 
cury in  the  animal  ay-stem.  But  it  will 
often  fail  of  remeving  even  a  recent  chan- 
cre ;  and  where  that  hymptom  has  \aiiished 
during  the  administration  of  c'ori-osive  sub- 
limate, 1  have  known,  says  he,  a  three 
months'  course  of  tiiat  medicine  fail  of  se- 
curing the  paiient  from  a  ct^nstitutionul  af- 
fection. I'he  result  of  my  observatijns  is, 
that  simple  mercury,  calomel  or  calcined 
mercury,  are  preparations  mor6  to  be  con- 
fided in  for  the  cure  of  primary  symptoms, 
than  corrosive  sublimate.  The  latter  will 
often  check  the  progress  of  secondary  symp- 
toms very  conveniently,  and  I  think  it  is 
pecidiarly  efficacious  in  relieving  venereal 
pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throat,  and  in 
promoting  the  desquamation  of  eruptions. 
Yet  even  m  these  cases  it  never  confers  per- 
manent benefit ;  for  new  symptoms  will  ap- 
pear during  the  use  of  it ;  and  on  many 
occasions  it  will  fail  of  affording  the  least 
advantage  to  the  patient  from  first  to  last. 
I  do,  sometimes,  indeed,  employ  this  pre- 
paration in  venereal  cases ;  but  it  is  eitlier 
at  the  beginning  of  a  mercurial  course,  to 
bring  the  constitution  under  the  influence 
of  mercury  at  an  early  period,  or  during  a 
course  of  inunction,  with  the  intention  of 
increasing  the  action  of  simple  mercury. 
I  FometinteA  also  prescribe  it  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  course  of  friction,  to  support 
the  mereurial  influence  in  the  habit,  in  order 
to  guard  against  tlie  danger  of  a  relapse* 
But  on  no<  occasion  whoever  do  I  think  it 
safe  to  confide  in  this  prqiarfttion  singly  and 
uncombined,  for  the  cure  of  any  truly  vene* 
real  symptom. 

OXYDUM  HYDRAB6YR1 CINBREUM. 
Grey  oxyd  of  mercury.  **  Takeof  submu- 
fiate  of  mercury,  m  quocei  lime-water,  a 
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gallon.*'  Boil  the  submurbte  of  mt^aaj 
in  the  lime-water,  constantly  stirring,  unt& 
1  grey  oxyd  of  mercury  is  separated.  Wash 
this  with  distilled  water,  and  then  dry  it. 
The  dose  from  gr.  ii.  to  x. 

OXYDUM  HYDRARGYRI  NIGRUM. 
The  black  oxyd  of  mercury  has  received 
several  names.  Ethops  per  te.  /Hiiws  «e«*- 
curiaUt  cinereut.  Mercuriu»  emereu9.  Ticp- 
peihum  tngram.  J^ercuritu  prmcipUaiu*  ni* 
ger.  There  are  four  preparations  of  it  in 
High  estimation : 

One  made  by  rubbing  mercury  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum-arabic.  Plenk,  of  Vienna, 
has  written  a  treatise  on  the  superior  efli- 
cacy  of  this  medicine.  ,  It  is  veiy  troubie^ 
some  to  make  i-  and  doe9  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess more  virtues  than  some  other  mercurial 
preparations. 

Another  made  by  triturating  equal  parts 
of  sugar  and  mercury  togethy. 

The  third,  composed  of  henej  or  liquo- 
rice and  hydrargv  ruB  purificatus.  ■ 

The  fourth  is  the  blue  mercurial  ointment. 

All  these  preparations  possess  anthelmin- 
tic, antisyphilitic,  alterative,  sialagogue, 
and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  are  exhibited 
in  ihe  cure  of  worms,  svphiUs,amenorriMxa, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  chronir  dineasea,  ob- 
structions of  the  viscera,  &c. 

OXYDUM  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRUM. 
Bydrargynu  caicinatua.  Red  oxyd  of  mer- 
cury. "  Take  of  purified  mercury  by  weight 
a  pound."  Pour  the  mercury  into  a  glass 
mattrass,  with  a  very  narrow  mouth  and 
broad  bottom.  Apply  a  heat  of  600®  to  this 
vessel,  without  stopping  it,  until  the  mer^ 
ctiry  hss  changed  into  red  scales ;  then  re- 
duce these  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  whole  process  may  probably  require 
an  exposure  of  six  weeks. 

This  prepuration  of  roercur}-  is  given 
with  great  advantage  in  the  cu^  of  syphil- 
lis.  Its  action,  however,  is  such,  when 
given  alone,  on  the  boweis,  as  to  require 
the  addition  of  opium,  which  totally  pre- 
vents it.  It  is  also  given  in  conjunction 
with  opium  and  campnire,  as  a  diaphoretic, 
in  chronic  pains  and  diseases  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

It  is  given  as  an  alterative  and  diaphore- 
tic from  gr.  ss.  ad.  ii.  every  night,  joined 
with  camphor  and  opium,  each  gr.  one- 
fourth  or  one-half.  It  is  violently  emetic 
and  cathartic  in  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  t. 

OxTDVx  PLUX Bi  ALBVK.  See  Suicarbatum 
ptumii. 

OxTDVM  nvMBi  RUBniTM.    Scc  Ltod. 

OxTvum  PI.UXBI  sKMiTiTBxuii.  See  Xf 
thargyru», 

OxTDCx  sTiBii  AtBvic.  Scc  OxgduM  tmA- 
moruL 

OXTBUX     STIBII     SBSirVITBEITX.       A     ▼!• 

treous  oxyd  of  antimony.  It  was  fi>rmerly 
called  Vitrum  antimittu  and  consists  of  an 
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f)ixyd^tm6maafw\ih  a  little  tolphur ;  it  m 
employed  to  mftke  anttiDonial  wine. 

OiTDinv  triBii  svxfHirmATiTM.  This 
is  An  ozid  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  and 
was  formerly  called  Bepar  antimomi. 
Croeua  metalhrum.  Crocui  antimonii.  It 
was  formerly  e^ibited  in  the  cure  of  fe- 
vers and  atonic  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Its 
principal  uae  now  n  in  preparing  other 
medicines. 

OxTDum  znrci  suf  uxatum.  See  Zinci 
9xydum. 

OXYDUM  ZINCI.     8ee  Zinei  Oxydnm. 

OXT0ABI7M.-  (Prom  «^vc,  acid,  and  }^c- 
^r^  garum.)  A  composition  of  garuro  and 
vinegar. 

OXYGBN.  ^0«y^«Mtt»i/  from  efw, 
add,  and  >m»o^«u,  to  generate ;  because  it 
is  the  generator  of  acidity.)  This  sufo- 
•stance,  although  existing  sometimeajn  a 
solid  and  sometimes  in  an  aeriform  state, 
is  never  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  hu- 
man senses,  but  m  combination. 

We  know  it  only  in  its  combination,  by 
it3  eflects.  Nature  never  presents  it  soli- 
tary ;  chymists  do  not  know  how  to  insulate 
it.  It  is  a  principle  which  was  long  un- 
known. It  is  absorbable  by  combustible 
bodies,  and  converts  them  into  acids.  It  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  combustion, 
uniting  itself  always  to  bodies  which  bum, 
augmenting  their  weight,  and  changing 
their  properties.  It  may  be  disengaged  in 
the  state  of  oxygen  gas,  from  burnt  bodies, 
by  a  joint  accumulation  of  caloric  and 
light.  It  is  hijrhly  necessary  for  the  respi- 
ration of  animals.  It  exists  universally  dis- 
persed through  nature,  and  is  a  constituent 
part  of  atmospheric  air,  oi  water,  of  acids, 
and  of  all  bodies  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoma 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  combina- 
tions into  which  it  is  capable  of  entering, 
is  that  which  it  ibrms  with  light  and  caloric. 
The  nature  of  that  mysterious  union  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that, 
in  that  state,  it  constitutes  the  gazeous 
fiuid  called  o  ztobtt  g  as. 

Pnpertiet  of  Oxygen  Ga».— Oxygen  gas 
ia  an  elastic  invisible  fluid,  like  common 
air,  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  and 
compression.  It  has  neither  taste  or  odour, 
nor  does  it  show  any  traces  of  an  aci  d.  Its 
tpeciiie  gravity,  as  determined  by  Kirwan, 
is  0.00135,  that  of  water  being  1.0000 ;  it 
is,  thereibre,  740  times  lifter  than  the 
aame  bulk  of  water.  Its  weight  is  to  atmos- 
pheric air  as  1103  to  1000  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas 
weigh  39J38  grains.  It  is  not  absorbed  by 
water,  but  entirely  absorbable  by  combus- 
tible bodies,  which^  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
engage its  calorie  and  Hght,  producing  in 
tonaequence  a  strong  beat  «nd  flame.  It 
lekindlea  almost  extinct  combustible  bo- 
dies.   It  i»  indispensable  to  respiration. 
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and  is  the  cause  of  animal  heat.  It  hastens 
rerminution  It  combines  with  every  com- 
bustible body,  with  all  the  nnetals,  and 
with  the  grater  number  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  It  is  considered  as  the 
cause  of  acidity  ;  an^  from  this  last  proper* 
ty  is  derived  the  name  oxygen^  a  word  de- 
noting the  origin  of  acidity. 

I'he  act  of  its  combining  with  bodies  Is 
called  oxydatioTif  or  oxygenation  ;  and  the 
bodies  with  which  it  is  combined  are  called 
oxydi. 

Oxygen  gas  is  the  chief  basis  of  the 
pneumatic  doctrine  of  chymistry. 

Methotli  of  obtaining  Oxygen  Cfl».— We 
are  at  present  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  bodies,  from  which  we  .may,  by 
art,  produce  oxygen  gas.  It  is  most  am- 
ply obtained  from  the  oxyds  of  manganese, 
or  mercui7  ;  from  nitrate  of  potash ;  from 
the  green  leaves  of  vegetables,  and  from 
oxygtnated  muriate  ot  potash,  or  soda. 
Besides  these,  there  an-  a  great  many  other 
substances,  from  which  oxygen  gas  may  be 
procured. 

1.  In  order  to  procure  oxygen  gas  in  a 
state  of  great  purity,  pure  oxyp^nated  mu- 
riate of  potash,  or  soda,  must  be  made  use 
of.  With  this  view,  put  some  of  the  salt 
into  a  small  earthen  of  glass  retort,  the 
neck  of  which  is  placed  under  the  shelf  of 
the  pneumatic  trough,  filled  with  water; 
and  heat  the  retort  by  means  of  a  lamp^ 
The  salt  will  begin  to  melt,  and  oxAgen 
gas  will  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  of 
great  purity,  which  may  be  collected  and 
preserved  over  water. 

Explanation. — Oxygenated  muriate  of 
pot.ish  coiiiists  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
and  potash  ;  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a 
decomposition  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  takes  place ;  its  oxygen  unites  to  the 
caloric,  and  forms  oxygen  gas.  The  oxy- 
gcnated  acid  becomes  the  erore  converted 
into  simple  muriatic  acid,  wt»ich  rem^s 
in  the  retort  united  to  the  potash,  in  the 
form  of  muriate  of  potash. 

2.  Oxygen  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained 
from  the  green  lea\'es  of  veeetables. 

l^or  thi.s  purpose  fill  a  bell-glass  with  wa- 
ter, introduce  fre^h-gathered  green  leaves 
under  it,  and  place  the  bell,  or  receiver, 
inverted,  in  a  vessel  containing  the  same 
fluid ;  expose  the  apparatus  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  very  pure  oxjgen  gass  will  be 
libei*ated. 

The  emission  of  oxygen  gas  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  vigour  of  the  plant  and  the 
vivacity  of  the  light ;  the  quantity  diflfert 
in  different  plants  and  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

ExplanaHon.^\t  is  an  established  fact, 
that  plants  decompose  water,  and  probably 
carbonic  acid,  which  serve  for  their  noa* 
rishment ;  they  absorb  ♦he  hydrogen  and 
carbon  of  these  fluids,  diaengagii^  a  part  cf 
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Ibe  osyfca  )a  *  itftte  of  porhf.  Liglit, 
|K>weTer,  &Touri  this  decomposiiion  }p^At- 
Ijr  J  it  9cen»M  to  icnre  for  melting  tins  ox^-- 
gen,  ind  thus  furins  it  into  oxyf^en  ipis ;  in 
proportion  m  it  bccornet  disengaged,  tlie 
(ydrogen  becomes  fixed  in  the  vegtlaljlc, 
and  eombi«es  partly  with  the  carbon  and 
pju-tly  with  the  oxygen,  to  form  the  oil,  kc. 
0f  the  vegetable. 

3.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  another  substance 
|rc<)qeiniy  made  use  of  for  obuinlng  oxy- 
gen gM,  m  the  Ibl lowing  manner : 

Take  any  quantit)  of  this  salt,  introduce 
it  into  a  coated  earthen  or  glass  retort,  and 
it  to  it  a  tqbe,  which  must  be  phmgcd  into 
tlie  pneumatic  trough,  under  tlie  receiver 
fiUed  with  water.  When  the  apparatus 
Ims  been  properly  adjusted,  heat  the  retort 
gradually,  till  it  becomes  red-hot ;  the  oxy- 
gen gw  will  then  be  diseng:«ged  rapidly. 

The  gas  obtained  in  this  way  is  also 
tery  pnre,  e»)>ccially  ii*  the  l^t  portion  be 
kept  separate. 

£je;^afta/son.— Nitrate  of  potash  consists 
of  nitric  acid  and  potash.  Nitric  acid  con- 
•ista  agam  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  On 
exposing  the  salt  to  ignition,  a  partial  de- 
compoaiti.m  of  the  acid  takes  place ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
•cid  unites  to  caloric,  and  appears  under 
the  form  of  oxygen  gas.  I'he  other  part 
fcmains  attached  to  the  potash  in  the  state 
of  nitrous  acid.  The  residue  in  the  retort 
It,  therefore,  nitrite  of  potash,  if  the  pro* 
«eM  has  been  carefully  conducted. 

Jifmark.'^U  too  much  heat  be  applied, 
particuhirly  towards  tbe  end  of  tlie  pnicess, 
•  total  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid 
takea  place;  the  oxygen  gas,  in  tliat  case, 
will  therefore  be  mingled  with  nitrogen 
gas.  The  weight  of  tl^  two  gases,  when 
ooUected,  will  he  found  to  correspond  very 
exactly  with  the  weiglit  of  the  acid  which 
bad  been  decomposed.  The  residue  then 
left  in  the  retort  is  potash. 

4.  Black  oxyd  of  manganese,  however, 
is  generally  made  use  of  Tor  obtaining  oxy- 
gen gas,  on  account  of  its  cl»ea|>nes<i.  This 
native  oxyd  it  reduced  to  a  coai*^  pow- 
der;  a  stone,  or  rather  an  ironreiort;  is 
then  charged  with  it  and  heated.  As  soon 
as  the  retort  becomes  ignited,  oxygen  gas 
i»  obUiined  plentifully. 

Erplanatitm' — Black  oxyd  of  mar.fra- 
nese  19  the  metal  called  manganese  ful(y 
saturated  with  oxygen,  together  with  many 
earthy  impurities ;  on  applying  heat,  part 
of  the  solid  oxygen  quits  the  metal  and 
Vtmtes  to  caloric,  in  order  to  form  oxygen 
gas,  the  remainder  of  tbe  oxygen  remains 
itntted  to  the  metal  with  a  forcible  affinity ; 
the  metal,  therefore,  re-approaches  to  the 
tnetallic  state,  or  is  found  in  the  sUte  of  a 
grey  oxyd  of  manganese. 

<>ne  pound  of  the  best  manganese  yields 
wpwat4a  of  1400  cubic  iadies  of  oj^rgen 


gis,  nearir  pose.    If  snltJittTMB  acid  be  |W» 

viuusly  added  tu  the  maugancse^  the  gas  is 
produced  by  a  less  heat,  and  in  a  larger 
quantity ;  a  glastf  retort  may  then  be  use^ 
and  the  heat  of  a  lamp  is  sufficient. 

5.  Red  OX)  d  of  mercuiy  yields  oxyge^ 
gas  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  mangar 
nese. 

E-eplanatiotu — I'hic  oxyd  consists  like- 
wise of  solid  oxygen  and  mercuryt  the 
combination  of  which  takes  place  oo  ex* 
posing  mercury  to  a  heat  of  about  610^ 
Fahr.  At  this  degree  it  attracts  oaf  gcn» 
and  becomes  converted  into  an  oxyd  t  hut 
if  the  temperature  be  increased  to  about 
10U0^>  the  attraction  of  oxygen  is  changed* 
I'lie  oxygen  then  attracts  caloric  stronger 
than  it  did  the  mercury;  it  tbercfor» 
abandons  it  and  forms  oxygen  gass.  Tho 
mercury  then  re-appears  in  its  metallic 
state. 

6.  Red  oxvd  of  lead  yields  oiqrgen  gas 
on  the  sanoe  principle. 

OXYGEN.\TED  MURIATIC  ACID 
GAS.  This  gas  possesses  an  uncommon^ 
pungent  and  suffocating  odour.  It  is  abso- 
lutely and  in  every  respect  noo-respirable ; 
animiab  immersed  in  it  die  instantly.  It  is 
absorbable  by  water,  and  forms  with  it  what 
is  called  liquid  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 
When  water  is  saturated  with  it,  the  ^onw 
pound  crystallizes  at  low  temperatures. 
Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  is  not  invist* 
ble,but  has  a  ^elipvjrreenuh  colour.  It  is 
capable  of  mainuining  and  exciting  com* 
Uution  in  many  cases.  Phosphorus,  char- 
coal, red  sulpliurev  of  mercury,  sulphurct  of 
antimony,  bismuth,  iron,  sine,  copper,  golcl« 
arsenic,  cobalt,  lin,  lead,  ami  several  other 
combustible  bodies,  take  fire  spontaneously 
when  introduced  into  it.  It  is  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air.  It  weakens  and  reddens 
the  flame  of  a  taper,  hut  does  not  extin* 
guish  it.  It  decomposes  ammonal-  It 
thickens  6it  oils.  It  detonates  with  hydro* 
gen  gas.  Nitrous  gas  immediately  pro- 
duces a  cloud  of  reddish  vapour  with  it. 
It  is  likewise  decomposed  by  sulphurated, 
phosphorated)  and  carbonated  hydrogen 
gases.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to 
light,  and  passes  uiisltered  through  an  ic^ 
nited  porcelain  tube  -  It  discolc^wrs  stufi» 
and  totally  destroys  most  of  the  vegetable 
colours,  rendering  them  white.  It  alsoi 
bleaches  yellow  wax,  &c. 

This  gas  may  be  obtained  in  several 
ways. 

1.  Take  one  part  of  tbe  native  oxyd  of 
manganese,  one  of  red  precipitate  of  mer- 
cury»  or  red  lead,  put  it  into  a  glass  retort, 
and  add  four  parts  of  concentrated  muriatic 
acid.  This,  on  dislilUtion,  affords  a  quantity 
of  yellow  aeriform  fluid,  which  is  oxj^^ena* 
ted  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  by  agitating  it 
with  water,  it  combines  and  iorms  oxygensr 
ted  muriatic  acid. 
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ItttqralMbt^kbtnnedwitlMmtthe  red 
mercBrukl  preeipiuto,  or  red  lead,  thus : 

3.  Put  into  a  ret4>rt  one  part  of  pow- 
derad  black  oxyd  of  man^aneae,  three 
or  four  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid, 
connect  tbe  retort  wiOi  the  pneumatic 
tnm^,  and  receive  the  gaa  over  water 
in  the  usual  manner.  When  no  more  gaa 
is  liberated,  apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  and 
gstM  will  be  produced  abundantly,  which 
may  be  kq>tm  bottles  with  ground  glass 
I        stoppers. 

Tbe  oxyd  of  manganese  yields  up  in  this 
process  part  of  its  oxygen  to  part  of  the 
I  muriatic  acid,  which  becomes  converted 
into  oxjrgenated  muriatic  acid  gas;  the 
r  oxyd  or  mangaftese  being  thus  partly  de- 
I  oxydated,  is  dissolved  in  the  remaining 
I  quantity  of  the  muriatic  acid,  which  re- 
I        mains  behind  in  the  retort  as  muriate  of 

manganese. 
I  Tbe  retort  contain ing  the  mixture  should 

not  be  filled  above  one-thiyd,  tor  the  mix- 
ture, on  the  application  of  heat,  swells  and 
IS  otherwise  very  apt  to  be  for^  over  into 
tbe  neck  of  the  retort. 

3.  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  ntfty 
likewise  be  obtained  in  an  indirect  manner, 
by  decomposing  munate  of  soda  in  con^ 
taet  with  black  ox^d  of  manganese.  For 
that  purpose  mix  eight  parta,  by  weight,  of 
muriate  of  soda  with  three  of  powdered 
oxyd  of  mang^anese,  put  the  mixture  into 
a  tubuUted  retort,  and  pour  upon  it  g^- 
dually  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
previously  with  three  of  water,  and  wiiich 
has  been  suiFered  to  cool  after  dilution. 
On  applying  a  gentle  heat,  gas  will  be  pro* 
duced  as  before. 
In  this  operation  the  sulphuric  acid  acts 
^  on  the  muriate  of  soda,  to  the  base  of 
which  it  unites;  the  muriatic  acid  formed 
by  this  union  attacks  the  oxyd  of  manga- 
nese; one  part  of  it  combines  with  ute 
oxygen,  and  another  with  the  oxyd  brought 
nearer  to  the  metallic  stat^  and  the  result 
is  Bulphat  of  soda  and  muriate  of  mang^ 
nese,  which  remain  in  the  distilling  vessel ; 
andoiygenated  muriatic  acid,  which  passes 
in  tbe  state  of  gas  at  common  temperatures. 
In  preparing  this  g^  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  escape  into  the 
apartment  in  any  considerable  quantity; 
as  it  acts  violently  on  ^  pituitous  mem- 
brane, occasions  a  defluxion  of  the  brain, 
blunts  tlie  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  pro- 
duces head-ach,  and  proves  extremely  in- 
jurious to  health. 

Pelletier  fell  a  sacrifice  in  attempting  to 
breathe  it ;  a  consumption  was  the  conse- 
quence, which  proved  fetal. 

Liiquid  ammonia  is  the  remedy  best  cal- 
culated to  check  its  effects,  when  accident- 
ftUy  set  at  liberty  in  places  where  it  is  pre- 
pared. 
The  viftter  which  adheres  to  the  inner 


side  el  the  iressd  fiUed  witfi  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  yellow  spangles,  if  the  temperature  is 
near  the  freezing  point.  If  a  considerable 
quantity  of  g^  be  thus  condensed,  care 
must  be  taken  lo  keep  it  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture ;  for  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is 
raised,  it  expands,  and  endangers  the 
bursting  of  the  vessel.  When  absorbed 
by  water  it  forms  liquid 

OXYGENATED  MITBIATIC  ACID.— 

This  acid  is  of  s  greenish  yellow  colour. 
It  has  a  styptic  bitter  taste,  and  a  very  suf- 
focating odour.  Instead  of  reddening  blue 
vegetable  colours,  it  has  the  remanuble 
property  of  rendering  them  white.  In 
ttig^  temperatures,  when  light  is  excluded, 
phosphorus  remains  unaltered  in  liquid  oxy^ 
genated  muriatic  acid ;  but  if  light  be  ad- 
mitted, the  colour  of  the  acid  gradually 
disappears,  and  the  phosphorus  is  converted 
into  phosphoric  acid.  It  thickens  oils  and 
animal  Cats,  and  renders  them  less  disposed 
to  combine  witli  alkalies.  Its  action  upon 
metals  presents  phenomena  extremelv  cu- 
rious and  important ;  the  oxygen  of  the 
acid  unites  with  the  metal,  and  the  pro- 
duced oxyd  is  afterwards  dissolved  by  the 
de-oxydflied  acid* 

Method  9f  itbuiining  OxygtnatedMuriatie 
Acid.-^^VLi  into  a  tubulated  retort,  sup- 
ported over  a  lamp,  one  part  of  black  oxyd 
of  manganese  reduced  to  a  gross  powder, 
and  pour  over  it  three  parts  of  concentra- 
ted muriatic  acid,  recline  the  retort  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  fluid  which  rises 
up  into  its  neck,  may  easily  run  back  again 
into  the  body,  and  apply  a  receiver  with  a 
little  distilled  water  in  it;  the  receiver 
must  be  luted  to  the  retort  by  a  fillet  of 
paper.  When  the  effervescence,  which 
instantly  takes  place  on  the  affusion  of 
the  acic^  ceases,  apply  a  gentle  heat.  Oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid  gas  will  be  evolved, 
and  the  receirer  become  filled  with  yellow 
vapours,  which  are  absorbed  by  the  water. 
When  the  water  has  acquired  a  yellowish- 
green  cobur,  the  receiver  may  be  removed, 
and  another  one  applied  till  no  more  g^ 
is  extricated.  The  process  may  be  more 
elegantly  conducted,  by  joining  tbe  appa- 
ratus of  Burkitt  or  Pepys  to  the  distilla- 
tory vess^  Tbe  common  muriatic  acid 
which  may  arise  is  condensed  in  the  first 
bottle,  and  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
gas  unites  to  tbe  water  in  the  second, 
fthrd,  &c. 

The  union  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
with  different  bases  Ibrms  salts,  known  by 
the  name  of  oxygenated  muriates. 

OxTOLTcmc  (From  i^vc,  acid,  and 
yKwwtf  sweet)  Honey  mixed  with  vine- 
gar.   AnoxymeL 

OxrLAPATHUH.  (From  e^uc,  acid,  and 
MunAvf,  the  dock ;  so  named  from  its  aci- 
ditgr.)    LapQthum  acutum.    Mumex  a^utus 
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ofUomeat.   Shait>-polnttd  dedc.    Mtmes 

Jhribits  hermaphrotUtis  ;  v€dvula  dentatin 
gnmiferU^fitiid  cardato  obUngU  aeuminutu^ 
The  decoction  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is 
used  in  Germany,  to  cure  the  itch ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  tiroe  of 
Dioscorides,  in  the  cure  of  leprous  and  im- 
petig^enous  ai!ections,  both  alone  and  boiled 
with  vinegar. 

OXYiMEL.  (From  e^vc,acid,  and  /ustj, 
Irmey.)  Apomeli.  Adipson.  Honey  and 
vinegar  boiled  to  a  sirup.  See  Mei  acetaiunu 

OxTMKL  JBKU6INI8.  See  IdtumentutH 
mrvginia. 

OxTMSL  coLCBici.  Oxymel  of  meadow 
■aifron  is  an  acrid  medicme,  but  is  never* 
theless  lunployed,  for  iu  diuretic  virtues, 
in  dropsies. 

OxTMKL  scniJB.  A  very  useful  expec- 
totant.    ' 

OxTKnmnira.  (Prom  o^uc,  acute,  and 
pm^ant  the  myrtle  ;  so  caUed  from  its  re- 
gemblance  to  myrtle,  and  its  pointed  leaves.) 
Oxymyrrine.    Wild  myrtle. 

OxTMraslirs.   ^ee  Oxymyrrhine. 

OxTwrpECjf.  (From  ofwc,  acid,  and  w- 
wftf,  nitre.)  A  plaster  composed  chiefly 
oi  vinegar  and  nitre. 

OXYOPIA.  (From  oJmc,  acute,  and 
•4<^  vision.)  I  be  fiiculty  of  seeing  more 
acutely  than  usual.  Thus  there  have  been 
instances  known  of  persons  who  could  see 
the  stars  in  the  day-time.  l*he  proximate 
cause  is  a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the 
retina.  It  has  been  known  to  precede  the 
gutta  Serena ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
prisoners,  who  have  been  long  detained  in 
darkness,  have  learned  to  read  and  write 
in  darkened  places. 

OxTPHLBeitAsiA  (From  i^c,  acute, 
and  <^Aj^<i,  to  bunii)  An  acute  in€amma- 
tion. 

OxTPHcRirtcoiT.  (From  o^,  acid,  and 
^tti^%  the  tamarind  ;  a  native  of  Phoenicia.) 
See  Tmnarindu9. 

OxTPHoiriA.  (From  e^i/^,  shwrp,  snd 
^anr«,  the  voice.)  The  same  as  Paraphilia 
CUmgeru,    ft  is  a  howling. 

OxTREoxA.  (From  o^vc,  iicid,  and  t^m* 
ym^  to  break  wind.)     An  acid  eructation. 

OxTRBBuonroK.  (From  e|vc,  acid,  and 
^/909,  oil  of  roses.)  A  composition  of 
the  oil  of  roses  and  vinegar. 


rAC 

OzTSAOosAaim.  {Yfom  s^,  ami*  ^ 
f^X*if^*  •*Mf*''-)  -^  cooiposition  of  ▼ine* 
gar  and  sugpar. 

OxrsAL  BiAFiomETicux.  A  prepaLTation 
of  Angehis  Sala.  It  is  a  fixed  salt,  loaded 
with  more  acid  than  is  necessary  to  satu- 
rate  it.    The  salt  of  Juniper  is  of  thiji  kind. 

OxYTOcjL.  (From  o^,  quick,  and 
TotTOH  to  bring  forth.)  Medicines  wliicii 
promote  deliv^. 

OxtTBU*aTLLinc.  (From  afi^c,  ncid,  and 
f^f^xKovt  trefoil ;  so  named  fix>m  its  aci£- 
ty.)     Wood-sorrel. 

Oyster.     Sec  0$treum, 

Oytter^fieU     See  Otrrew. 

OZOiNA.  (From  ofn,  a  stench.)  An 
ulcer  situated  in  the  nose*,  discharging  a 
fcBtid  purulent  matter,  and  sometimes  ac^ 
companied  witli  caries  of  the  bones.  Some 
authors  have  signified  by  the  term,  an  ill- 
conditioned  ulcer  in  the  antrum.  The  first 
meaning  is  the  original  one.  The  disease 
is  described  as  coming  on  with  a  trifling-  tu- 
mefaction and  redness  about  the  aia  nasi, 
accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  mucus, 
with  wliich  the  nostril  becomes  obstructed. 
The  matter  gradually  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  pus,  is  most  copious  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  is  sometimes  attended  with  sneez- 
ing, and  a  little  bleeding.  The  ulceration 
occasionally  extends  round  the  ala  nasi  to 
the  cheek,  but  seldom  far  from  the  nose, 
the  ala  of  which  also  it  rarely  destroys.  The 
osoena  is  often  connected  with  scrophulous 
and  venereal  complaints.  In  the  latter 
cases,  portions  of  the  ossa  spongiosa  often 
come  aw  ay.  After  the  complete  cure  of  all 
venereal  complaints,  an  exfoliating  dead 
piece  of  bone  will  often  keep  up  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  the  ozoma,  until  it 
is  detached.  Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that 
the  ozoena  frequently  occurs  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  cachexia  syphyloidea.  It  may 
perforate  the  septum  nasi,  destroy  the  ossa 
spongiosa,  and  even  the  ossa  nasi.  Such 
mischief  is  now  more  frequently  ihe  effect 
of  the  cachexia  syphyloidea,  than  of  lues 
venerea.  The  ozcena  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  abscesses  in  the  upper  jaw- 
bone. 

Osmtm.  (From  o^a,  to  smell ;  so  called 
from  its  fragrance.)    Sweet  basil. 


P. 


*^*     A  contraction  of  pugillu9,  a  pugil, 

or  eighth  part  of  a  handful,  and  sometimes 

a  contraction  of  parksBj  parts. 

P.  IE,    A  contraction  of  partes  ctqtuilet, 
P.  P.      A  contraction  of  pulvit  pairum, 

Jesuit's  powder. 


PABULUM.  (From  pasco,  to  feed.) 
Food,  aliment.  The  animal  licat  and  ani- 
mal spirits  are  called  pactum  vint^  the 
food  of  life. 

PaccMoJttan  glands.  Bet  Giandulg  Pac- 
cJwmt, 
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pAcimmcA.  (From  'Ofaxvfm,  to  hkrtt- 
sate.)  Medicines  which  incrsssste  vr 
thicken  the  fluids. 

Pachtb.  PeLxvf,  thick.  The  name  of  a 
disorder  deaciibed  by  Hippocrates,  but  not 
known  by  us. 

Padus.  The  wild  cluster  cherry,  or  bird's 
cherry.  The  Prunu9  padut  of  JLinnaeds. 
The  bark  and  berries  of  this  shrub  are  used 
^  medicinally.  The  former,  when  taken  from 
the  tree,  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter, 
sabastringent  taste,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  bitter  almonds.  Made  into  a  de- 
coction, it  cores  intermittents,  and  it  has 
been  recommended  in  the  cure  of  serend 
forms  of  syphylis.  The  hUter  are  said  to 
cure  the  dysentery. 

PsiDAHciioHB.  (From  ^nut,  a  child,  and 
^X^f  ^  strangulate.)  A  species  of  quinsy 
common  among-  children. 

PABABTHmocACE.  (From  ««tic,  a  boy, 
«tc6{ov,  a  joint,  andiuuoy,  an  evil.)  The  joint 
evU.  Severinus  calls  the  Sputa  VenloHi  by 
this  name,  as  also  doth  Dr  Cuilen.  By 
some  this  name  is  used  to  express  a  sort  of 
anasarca. 
I  P-CONIA.  (From  P«ofi,  who  first  ap- 
plied it  to  medicinal  purposes.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
j  ^stem.  Class,  Pofyandiia.  Order,  Digynia. 
2.  The  pharmaoopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon peony.  Male  and  female  peony.  This 
plant,  Paonia  ojfidiuUia  of  Linnxus  :—-/•&'# 
oAlongit,  lias  long  been  considered  as  a  pow- 
erful medicine ;  and,  till  the  late  revision 
by  the  London  Coltege,  it  h|d  a  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  in 
which  the  two  common  varieties  of  this 
plant  are  indiscriminately  directed  for  use: 
and,  on  the  authority  of  G.  Bauhin,  impro- 
perly distinguished  into  male  and  female 
peony. 

The  roots  and  seeds  of  peony  have,  when 
fresh,  a  faint,  unpleasant  smell,  somewhat 
of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  a  mucilaginous* 
subacrid  taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  bit- 
terness and  adstringency.  In  drying,  they 
lose  their  smell  and  part  of  their  tasie. 
Kxtracis  made  from  them  by  water  are  al- 
most insipid,  as  Well  as  inodorous;  but 
extracts  made  by  rectilvrd  spirits  are  mani- 
festly bitterish,  and  considerably  adstrin- 
gent.  The  flowers  have  rather  more  smell 
than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  a  rough,  sweetish  taste,  which  they  im- 
part, together  with  their  colour,  both  to 
water  and  spirit. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  peony, 
have  been  esteemed,  in  the  character  of  an 
anodyne  and  aorroborant,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  roots ;  which,  since  the  days  of 
Galen,  have  been  very  commonly  employed 
1  tf  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  usual  to  cut  the  root  into  thin 
I      lliccs,  which  were  to  be  attached  to  a  string. 


Uid  suspended  about  the  neck  as  an  amu- 
let ;  if  this  tailed  of  success,  the  patient 
was  to  have  recourse  to  the  internal  use  of 
this  root,  which  Willis  directs  to  be  given 
in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and  in  the  quan« 
tity  of  a  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
by  which,  as  we  are  informed,  both  infants 
and  adults  were  cured  of  this  disease.  Other 
autliors  recommended  the  expressed  juice 
to  be  given  in  wine,  and  sweetened^  witii 
sugar,  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  adminis* 
tering  this  pUtnt.  Many  writers,  however, 
especially  in  modem  times,  from  repeated 
trials  of  the  peony  m  epileptic  cases,  have 
found  it  of  no  use  whatever  j  though  Pro- 
fessor Home,  who  gave  the  radix  pxonix  to 
two  epileptics  at  the  Edinburgh  infirmary, 
declares  that  one  received  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage from  its  use.  Of  the  good  efi*ec^ 
of  this  plant,  in  other  disorders,  we  find  no 
instances  recorded. 

P.voKiA  OFFiciXALis.    ^.The    systematic 
name  of  the  common  psony.    See  Paonia, 

PaigiU    See  Primula  verit. 

PAIN.    JHlor.    Any  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion, or  irritation. 

PaifUer*9  coHc.    See  Cpft'co  pictonum. 

Palate.  See  Palahinu 
.  P.VLAT£  BONE.  (Otpalati;  from  palt, 
to  hedge  in ;  because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it 
were,  by  the  teeth.)  These  two  bones  are 
of  very  irregular  figure;  They  are  placed 
between  the  ossa  maxilaria  superiors  and 
the  OS  sphenoides,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
roof  oi  the  mouth,  and  extend  from  thenc:e 
to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  Eaclj  of  these 
l^nes  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 
the  inferior,  or  square  portion,  the  ptery. 
goid  process,  the  nasal  lamella,  and  orbitar 
process.  The  first  of  these,  or  the  square 
part  of  the  bone,  helps  to  form  the  palate  of 
the  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its  internal 
edge  rises  into  a  spine,  which  makes  part 
of  the  septum  narium.  The  pterygoid  pro- 
cess, which  is  smaller  above  than  below, 
is  so  named  fix>m  its  being  united  ^  ith  the 
pterygoid  proceBses  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
with  which  it  helps  to  form  the  pterygoid 
fossar.  It  is  separatecl  from  the  square  part 
of  the  bone,  and  from  the  nasal  iaraella, 
by  an  oblique  fossa,  which,  applied  to  such 
another  in  the  os  maxillare,  forms  a  pas- 
sage for  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
The  natal  lamella  is  nothing  more  tlian  a 
very  thin  bony  plate,  which  arises  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  external  edf^e  of  the  square 
part  of  the  bone.  Its  inner  surface  is  con- 
cave, and  furnished  with  a  ridge,which  sup- 
ports the  back  paitof  the  os  spongiosum 
inferius.  Externally,  it  is  convex,  and 
fu-mly  united  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The 
orbitar  process  is  more  irregular  than  any 
Other  part  of  the  bone.  It  has  a  smooth 
surface,  where  it  helps  to  form  the  orbit ; 
and,  when  viewed  in  its  place,  we  see  it 
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coatSgttOut  to  that  part  of  the  ort>ft  wtiidi 
it  formed  by  tke  ot  inaxitUre»  and  appear- 
ii^  M  a  fmall  triangle  at  the  inner  extre- 
tntty ^f  the orbitar  proceM  of  ihia  last  meii- 
tk>ned  bone.  TKU  fourth  part  of  the  ot 
palati  likewise  helps  to  form  the  xygomastic 
fossa  on  each  side,  and  there  its  surface  is 
concave.  Between  this  orbitar  pn>cets 
and  tlie  sphenoid  bone,  a  hole  is  formed, 
through  which  an  artery,  rtin,  and  nenre, 
are  transmitted  to  the  nostrils.  The  ossa 
palati  are  complete  io  the  foetus.  They 
are  joined  to  the  ossa  roaxiUaria  superiora, 
OS  sphenoides,  osethmoides,  ossa  spoiig  iosa 
inferiora,  and  vomer. 

Palati    cimcimrLixiTs.      See    Circvm* 

Palati  LSTiTOB.    Btft  Ltvatmr  paXatL 

Palati  tshsor.     See  Circum/lexu9. 

PALATO-PHABYNGUUS.  (MuMCtduf 
palafphuryngtuB  /  so  called  from  iu  ori- 
gin in  the  palate  and  insertion  in  the  pha* 
rynx.)  Thfrf-ntaphmmu  of  Douglas. 
Thvreo-pharyn^'4taphHimt9  of  Winslow, 
and  paht%-fharyngien  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle  situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  the 
fauces.  It  arises  by  a  broad  beginning 
from  the  middle  of  the  velum  pendulum 
pabti  at  the  root  of  the  uvula  posleriorly, 
and  from  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  cir- 
curoflexus  palati.  The  fibres  are  collected 
within  the  posterior  arch  behind  the  ton- 
sils, and  run  backwards  to  the  top  and 
lateral  partof  thc.pharynx,  where  the  fibres 
are  scattered  and  mixed  with  those  of  the 
fltvlo-pharyngtus.  It  is  insened  into  the 
edge  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  Its  use  is,  to  draw  the 
uvula  and  velum  pendulum  palati  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  puU  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  pha- 
rynx upwards,  and  shorten  it;  with  the 
emuirictor  tuberior  pharyngif  and  tongue, 
it  assists  in  shutting  the  p^issage  into  the 
nostrils ;  and  in  swiUlowing,  it  thrusts  the 
food  from  the  fauces  into  the  pharynx. 

Palato-salpiwoacs.  {Vmm  palatiLm^ 
the  palate,  and  tf-atAwi^f,  a  trumpet;  so 
called  from  its  origin  m  the  palate,  and  its 
trumpet-like  shape.)     See  VircumJIcxut, 

Falato-stapbiusos.  See  Jizygot  uvU' 
U. 

PALATUM.  (Prom  pah,  to  hedge  in, 
because  it  is  staked  in,  ai  it  were,  by 
the  teeth.)  The  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

PALATUM  MOLLE  The  soft  paUte. 
This  lies  behind  the  bony  palate ;  and  from 
the  middle  of  it  tho  uvula  hangs  down. 

Palba  vk  Aecha.  a  name  given  by  some 
to  the  Juncu9  Odoratut. 

pAUMPissA.  (From  4mx<v,  repetition, 
and  •<•■^^a^  pitch.)  Dioscorides  says,  that 
dry  piuh  is  thus  named,  because  it  is  pre- 
P«*d  of  pitch  twice  boiled. 

Paloi^bojua.     (  iim>j^  again,  aad  ^ 


ptHf  a  course.)  H  used  by  Bipppoenrtn 
for  any  recur^tation  of  humours  to  tke 
more  noble  parU:  and  aotnetiaes  for  the 
return  of  a  distemper. 

pALnrsTB.  (From  w«xa%  to  move,  aad 
«(«?,  urine;  so  called  from  iU  diuretk 
quahties.)    A  species  of  white  thorn. 

PALUATIVA.  (Prom  pam^t  to  dis- 
semble.)  Bfedicines  given  only  with  sn 
intent  to  relieve  pains  in  a  fotal  disease. 

Pauc  oil.  Okum  patnut.  This  oil  il 
produced  chiefly  from  the  ftait  of  ^ 
Co€«f  tmtyrae^a  of  Linmeos  .  im.tm*,  ^row- 
Mu$  penmaht :  jMMU  tJmpKrJhut^  bv  bruis- 
ing and  dissolving  the  kemeb  of  the  fi-uil 
in  water,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  by  wbieb 
the  oil  is  separatedf  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and,  on  heine  washed  two  or  three 
times,  is  rendered  fit  for  use.  When 
brought  mto  tlus  country,  it  is  of  the  coo- 
sistenoe  of  an  eiotmeat,  and  of  ai^  onmge 
yellow  cokMir,  with  little  taste,  and  of 
a  strong,  though  not  disagreeable,  smell. 
Its  use  IS  confined  to  external  applicatioos 
in  pains,  tumours,  and  sprains ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  possess  very  little  if  any  advantage 
over  other  blind  (hIs. 

PALMA.  (From  ws^xe^  to  nore.) 
1.  The  pahn  of  the  hand. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  so  called  because  the 
leaves  are  extended  fhmi  the  top,  Uke  the 
fingers  upon  the  hand. 

pALMA  onaisn.    See  Rkmu9. 

PALMA RIS  BREVIS.  {PalmarU;  ham 
palma,  tlie  hand.)  PaSmam  brevU  wef 
car9  gvadrata  of  Douglas,  and  Palmare  cw 
tani  of  Dumas.  A  small,  thin,  cutaneous, 
flexor  muscle  of  the  hand,  situated  on  the 
fore.arm,  between  the  wrist  and  die  little- 
finger.  Fallopius  tells  us  that  it  was  dis- 
covered  by  Cananus.  Winslow  names  H. 
pahmurU  ciatanew**  It  arises  from  a  small 
part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament,  juid 
inner  ed^e  of  the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  and 
is  inserted  by  small  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres 
into  the  os  pisiforme,  and  into  the  skm  and 
fat  that  cover  the  abductor  minimi  digiti. 
This  muscle  seems  to  assist  in  contractjn^ 
the  pal;n  of  the  hand 

Palmaris  cutastbvs.  See  Paimari* 
brevit 

PAL.MARIS  LONGUS.  mnaris  jt»- 
ciUf  of  Wmslow,  and  EpitroehU  carpi  pal- 
mairt  of  Dumas.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
arm,  situated  on  the  fore-arm,  immediate- 
ly under  the  integuments.  It  arises  ten^ 
d'mous  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  aft^ 
continuing  so  about  three  inches,  termi- 
nates ill  a  long  slender  tendon,  which,  near 
the  wrist,  separates  into  two  portions,  one 
of  wliich  is  inserted  into  the  internal  annu- 
lar ligament,  and  the  other  loses  itself  in 
s  tendinous  membmne,  that  is  nesriy  of 
s  thingulsr  sh^i^  and  eztuods  ortr  the 
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pmlar  «ffliMi«nd,ih)ia  tiM  oarpalligtmMit 
to  the  rootf  of  the  fingera»  and  is  called 
aponeuront  palmarii.  Sonne  of  the  fibres  of 
this  expansion  adhere  strongly  to  the  ine- 
tacarpai  bones,  and  separate  the  muscles 
and  tendons  of  each  finger.  Several  ana- 
tomical writers  have  considered  this  apo- 
neurosis as  a  production  of  the  tendon  of 
this  muscle,  but  seemingly  without  res- 
son,  because  We  now  and  then  find  the  lat- 
ter wholly  inserted  i^to  the  carpal  liga- 
nenty  in  which  case  it  i»perfectly  distinct 
from  the  aponeurosis  in  question;  and,  in 
some  subject 8,  the  palmarislongus  is  want- 
ing', but  the  aponeurosis  is  always  to  be 
found.  Rhodius,  indeed,  says  that  the  lat- 
ter is  now  and  thm  deficient;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  think  that  he  was  mista- 
ken. This  moscle  bends  the  hand,  and 
may  assist  in  its  pronation;  it  likewise 
verves  to  stretch  the  aponeurosis  palmsris. 

PalmOS.  (From  o'<txxai,  to  beat.)  A 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

pALMVLA.  (Dim.  of  pabna,  the  hand; 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  1.  A  date. 

2.  The  broad  and  flat  end  of  a  rib. 
PALPEBR£.   (A  paipiiando,  from  its 

fi«quent  motion.)    The  eyelids,  distin- 
guished into  upper  and  under:  at  each  end 
they  unite  and  form  the  canthus. 
'    Palpebra  tuperiorit  levator.  Sec  Levator 
palpefnt  tuperwrit. 

Poipebrum  aperient  rechie.  See  Levator 
palpebra  nperiorio, 

PALPITATIO.  1.  A  palpitation  or 
eonvulstve  motion  of  a  part. 

3.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  is 
either  constant  or  frequently  returning.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Jfhironit  and 
order  Spatmi,  of  Cullen. 

Palty.     See  Parahfsio. 

Paludapium.  (From  palua,  a  lake,  and 
c^'fim,  smallage;  so  named  because  it 
grows  in  and  about  rivulets.)  A  species  of 
smallage. 

Palus  SAiTcTus.  A  name  of  gtiala- 
com. 

pAWPHTLimt.  (From  <r«f,  all,  and  •^i- 
a«(,  grateful ;  so  called  from  its  extensive 
usefulness.)  A  plaster  described  by  Oa- 
ten    - 

PAxmnroBHTs.  (From  pampinu;  a  ten- 
dril, and/<Frma,  a  likeness.)  Resembling 
a  tendril ;  applied  to  the  spermatic  chord 
and  the  thoracic  duct. 

PANACEA .  (Prom  <rflt>,  the  neuter  of 
v«(,  all,  and  ««•  ef«t«,  to  core.)  An  epithet 
given  by  the  aittients  to  those  remedies 
which  they  conceived  would  cure  every 
disease.  Unfortunately  for  those  of  the 
present  day  there  are  no  such  remedies. 

Pakacea  nuc  holsatus.  The  sulphate 
of  potash. 

Panacsa  duplicata.  Sulphate  of  pot- 
ash. 

Faxacs^  nosTAvnis.  Bafllhmi 
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PANADA.  (Dim.  of  j^one,  bread,  Ital.) 
Panata,  PanateOa.  Bread  boiled  in  water 
to  the  consistence  of  pap.  Dry  biscuits 
soaked  are  the  beat  for  this  purpose. 

pAiTALrnns.  (From  sr«v,  all,  and  «At* 
hf,  true.)  A  name  of  a  cephalic  pUster, 
from  its  universal  efficacy. 

PAiTABinA.  Corrupted  from  paroi^- 
chia. 

PANARIS.  (Corrupted  from  parm^ 
ehia.)    See  Paronychia, 

PANAVA.    Htt  Lignum  pavamt. 

Pahaz.  (From  war,  all,  and  «»•(,  a 
cure.)  The  pharmacopoetal  name  of  Her- 
cules's  alheal  or  wound  wort.  Laeerpitima 
chironium  of  Linnaeus .  The  seeds  and  roots 
of  this  plant  are  warm,  and  similar  in  fla- 
vour and  quality  to  those  of  the  parsnip. 
The  roots  and  stalks  have  a  much  strong* 
•r  smell,  which  resembles  that  of  opopo- 
naz,  and  Boerhave  relates,  that  on  wound* 
ing  the  plant  in  the  summer,  he  obtained 
a  yellow  juice,  which  being  inspissated  a 
little  in  the  sun,  ag^ed  pmectly  In  both 
respects  with  that  exotic  gum  resin. 

Pavat  liunr^rBPOuvx.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
ginseng  root.  See  Ginaenff. 

pAKCBBxstos.  (From  «*«#,  all,  Xi*^^^» 
useful,  so  named  from  its  general  usefel* 
ness.)  Pwiehreoton  An  epithet  of  a  col- 
lyrium  described  by  Galen.  It  is  also  of 
the  same  signification  as  Panacea^  hut  lit* 
tie  used. 

Pahchtmasosa.  (From  4r«v,  all,  X^f^* 
euccuo,  humour,  and  «>o,  duco,  to  lead 
«r  draw.)  Is  ascribed  to  such  medicines 
as  are  supposed  to  purge  all  humours 
equally  alike  t  but  this  is  a  cofieeit  now 
not  minded. 

Pahccbkvs.  (From  «*««,  all,  and  aeivcif, 
common  )  Epidemic;  applied  to  popular 
diseases,  which  attack  all  descriptions  of 
persons. 

Pancratiuk.  (From  «r<tf,  all,  and 
s^ATfM,  to  conquer ;  so  called  from  its  vir- 
tues in  overcoming  all  obstructions.)  See 
Scilla. 

PANCREAS.  (From  sr«c,  all,  and  a^ntf , 
flesh;  so  called  from  its  fleshy  consistence.) 
A  glandular  viscus  of  the  abdomen,  of  m 
long  figure,  compared  to  a  dog's  tongue, 
situated  in  the  epigastric  region  under  the 
stomach.  It  is  composed  ox  innumerablo 
small  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
unite  and  form  one  duct,  called  the  pan- 
creatic duct,  which  perforates  the  duode- 
num with  the  ductus  communis  choledo- 
chus,  and  conveys  a  fluid,  in  its  nature 
Similar  to  saliva,  into  the  intestines.  The 
pancreatic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  splc* 
nic.  The  veins  evacuate  themselves  into 
the  splenic  vein.  Its  nerves  are  from  the 
par  vagum  and  great  intercostal.  The  use 
of  the  pancreas  is  to  secrete  the  pancre*- 
tic  jm^.  which  i.  to  ,be^^^ir'  -""  *^ 
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cbyle  in  the  duodenum.  The  qutntii^  of 
the  flttid  secreted  is  uncertain;  but  it 
must  be  very  considerable,  if  we  compare 
it  with  ihe  weig^ht  of  the  Salivat  the  pan« 
cress  being  three  times  larger,  and  seated 
in  a  warmer  place.  It  is  expelled  by  the 
force  of  the  circulaiioff  blood,  and  of  the 
incumbent  viscera  in  the  full  abdomen ;  as 
the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  mesenteric  and 
splenic  arteries,  and  tiie  aorta.  Its  great 
utility  appears  from  its  constancy,  being 
found  in  almost  all  animals;  nor  is  it  re- 
futed by  the  few  experiments  in  which 
a  part  of  it  was  cut  out  from  a  robust 
animal,  without  occasioning  death  ;  be- 
cause the  whole  pancreas  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  the  duodenum  :  for  even  a 
part  of  the  limgs  may  be  cut  out  without 
producing  death,  but  they  are  not  there- 
fore useless.  It  seems  principally  to  dilute 
the  viscid  cystic  bile,  to  mitigate  its  acri- 
mony, and  to  mix  it  with  the  food.  Hence 
it  is  poured  into  a  place  remote  from  the 
cystic  duct,  as  often  as  there  is  no  gall- 
bladder. Like  the  rest  of  the  intestinal 
humours,  it  dilute  s  and  resolves  the  mass 
of  aliments,  and  performs  every  other 
office  of  the  saliva. 

JPancreatic  duct.  See  Ductu9  pancrta' 
Hcut. 

Pancreatic  juice.    Sec  Pancreas. 

PAjtcbeke.  (Prom  wAt,  all,  and  a^»vjt, 
a  fountain.)  A  name  of  the  pancreas  Irom 
its  g^eat  secretion. 

Pandautivx.  a  whitlow. 

PANDEMIC.  (Pafukmicu9;  from^rcct, 
all,  %nd  ^f/uec,  the  people  )  A  synonym  of 
epidemic.  See  Epidemic. 

Pahsiculatio.  (From  pandiado^  to 
gape  and  stretch.)  Pandiculation,  orthat 
restless  stretching  and  gaping  which  ac- 
companies the  cold  fit  of  an  ague. 

PANICUM.  (A  panicufih  from  its 
many  particles;  the  spike  consisting  of 
innumerable  thick  seeds, disposed  in  many 
panicles.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Lmnaean  system.  Class,  TriandriOf 
Order,  Dit^nia 

Paiticum  Itaucuk.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Indian 
millet-seed    See  Millet-Meed^  Indian. 

Pasicum  miliaceum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  mil- 
let seed.  See  Millet-teed. 

Pakis  cccnjs.    See  Metoeella. 

pABjs  poBciirTTs.  A  species  of  cycla- 
men. 

PANNICULUS.  (From  pannut,  cloth.) 
1.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

2.  The  cellular  and  carnous  membranes 
are  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
a  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

PAviroincA.  (From  pannu*,  a  rag;  so 
called  because  its  sufk  is  divided  into 
many  uneven  points,  like  the  eqd  of  a 
Piece  of  rag.)  Havkweed. 


PAP 

Pavhits.  (From  mntf  to  W^uur.)  1«  A 
piece  of  cloth. 

2.  A  tent  for  a  wound. 

3.  A  speck  in  the  eye,  resembling  a  bit 
of  rag. 

4.  An  irregular  mark  upon  the  akio. 
pAirocHLB.  Buboes  in  the  groin. 
PANOPHOBIA.    (From  9r«y,  all,  and 

^•Coc,  fear.)    That  kind   of  melancholy 
which  is  attended  with  groundless  fears. 

Pantiet.  See  Viola  trioeoUr. 

PAmrAOosA.  (From  sr«t(,  all,  and  «t>«, 
to  drive  out.)  Medicines  which  expel  all 
morbid  humours. 

Pastolxivs.  (Prom  «*«(,  all,  and  tca- 
/u««,  to  dare;  so  named  from  its  general 
Uiies.)  A  medicine  described  by  JE^ne- 
tus. 

PAirroraoBiA.  The  same  as  bydropbo- 
bia. 

Pakva.  (From  ?«»•,  to  work.)  1,  A 
weaver*s  roll. 

3.  A  soft  tumour  shaped  like  a  weaTer's 
roll. 

PAPAVER.  (Papavtr,  from  pappa, 
pap ;  so  called  because  nurses  used  to 
mix  this  plant  in  children's  food  to  relieve 
the  colic  and  make  them  sleep.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lmnxan 
system.  Class,  Pofyandria,  Order  Jlfo-, 
nogynia.   The  poppy. 

%  Thepharmacopceial  name  of  i  he  white 
poppy.  Papaver  aUntm.  Papaver  nrnm/e- 
rum  of  LinnKOS  :— co^yctAttt  capnditque 
glabrie,  fiUit  ampUxicauHlnu  t'nasM.  It  is 
from  heads  of  this  plant  that  the  opium 
is  obtained.  See  Opium  Ther  are  abo 
directed  for  medicinal  use  in  the  form  of 
fomentation,  and  in  the  nfrufut papaveru^ 
a  useful  anodyne,  which  ohen  succteds 
in  procuring  sleep  where  opium  fails;  it 
is,  however,  more  especially  adapted  to 
children.  The  seeds  of  this  species  of 
poppy  contain  a  bland  oil,  and  in  many 
places  are  eaten  as  food ;  as  a  medicine, 
they  have  been  usually  given  in  the  form 
of  emulsion  in  catarrhs*  stranguries,  &e. 

PAPAVER  ERKATICUM  Bed  or  com 
poppy.  Papaver  rfutat  of  Linnatus:-— co/y- 
evtis  glabrig  ghboiia,  cauU  pilo9o  mmltijUrom 
foHit  pennatijidit  ineiiit.  The  heads  of 
this  species,  like  those  of  the  somnifertim, 
contain  a  milky  juice  of  a  narcotic  quali- 
tv;  from  which  an  extract  is  prepared* 
that  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
sedative.  The  flowers  have  somewhat  of 
the  smell  of  opium,  and  a  mucilaginous 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  degree 
of  bitterness.  A  syrup  of  these  flowers  is 
directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopcrii^ 
which  has  been  thought  usefUl  as  an  ano- 
dyne and  pectoral,  and  is  prescribed  in 
coughs  and  catarrhal  affections.  See  S$* 
rupuM  rhmadat. 

Pafavxb  iriGBUx.  The  black  poppy. 
The  seeds  snd  heads  of  thejkiteMr 
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firttm^  are  alio  eaUed  in  some  i^Mirmteo. 
pec  i  as  Bendna  and  eapitida  papaverit  mgra. 
See  Papvoer. 

Papater  rhsas.  The  systematic  and 
pliarma'  opcs'al  name  of  the  red  corn  pop- 
py. See  Fupaver  erraticum. 

Papaver  soMmrsRUM.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  white  poppy.  See  Papa- 
ver  erraticum. 

Papaw.  The  fruit  of  the  Caricapapapa 
of  Linnsus,  a  native  of  both  Indies,  and 
Guinea  coast  of  Africa.  When  the  round* 
ish  fruit  are  nearly  ripe,  the  inhabitants 
of  India  boil  and  eat  them  with  their  meat, 
as  we  do  turnips.  They  have  somewhat 
the  flcivour  of  a  pompion.  Previous  to  boil- 
ing, they  soak  them  for  some  time  in  salt 
and  water,  to  extract  the  corrosive  juice, 
unless  the  meat  they  are  to  be  boiled  with 
should  be  very  salt  and  old,  and  then  this 
juice  being  in  them  will  make  them  *b  ten- 
der as  a  chicken.  But  they  mostly  pickle 
the  long  fruit,  and  thus  they  make  no  bad 
succedaneum  for  mango.  The  buds  of  the 
female  flowers  are  gathered,  and  made 
into  a  sweetmeat ;  and  the  inhabit  ants  are 
such  good  husbands  of  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  that  they  boil  the  shells  of  the  ripe 
fruit  into  a  repast,  and  the  ins  ides  are  eat- 
en with  sugar  in  the  manner  of  melons. 

PAPILLA.  1.  The  nipple  of  the  breast. 
See  Mpple. 

2.  The  fine  terminations  of  nerves,  &c. 
aa  the  nervous  papillat  of  the  tongue, 
skin,  &c. 

Papilub  kuhjuakss.  Small  eminences 
on  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Papillaris  brrra.  See  I^apMona, 

Pappus.  The  hair  on  the  middle  of  the 
^in.  See  Capilbu. 

PAPULA.  iPopula,  dim.  of  pappa,  a 
dug  or  nipple.)  A  very  small  and  accumi- 
nated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an 
infiamed  base,  not  containing  a  fluid,  nor 
tending  to  suppuration.  The  duration  of 
papulx  is  uncertain,  but  they  terminate 
for  the  most  part  in  scurf. 

Par  cugfllarb.  So  Casserios  calls  the 
JKitscftfutt  Crico-^rytmnoideut. 

PAR  VA6UM.  (Par,  a  pair.)  The 
eighth  pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  from 
the  corpora  olivaria  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  proceed  into  the  neck,  thorax, 
and  abdomen.  In  the  neck  the  par  vagum 
gives  offtwo  branches,  the  lingual  and  su- 
perior laryngeal;  and,  in  the  thorax,  four 
branches,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  car- 
diac, the  pulmonary,  and  the  oesophageal 
plexoses.  At  length  the  trunks  of  the 
nervi  vag^,  adjacent  to  the  mediastinum, 
run  into  the  stomach,  and  there  form  the 
stomachic  plexus,  which  branches  to  th^ 
abdominal  plexuses. 

PARACENTESIS.  (From  4r<(^«WfFrf«, 
to  pierce  through.)  The  operation  of  tap. 


pifig  to  evacuate  the  water  in  aseites, 
dropsy  of  ihe  ovarium,  uterus,  &c. 

pARACMAsncos.  (From  ira^Axfi^m,  to 
dechne.)  Paracme.  The  declension  of 
any  disiemper ;  also,  according  to  Galen, 
that  part  of  life,  where  a  person  is  said  to 
grow  old,  and  which  he  reckons  from  3S 
to  49,  when  he  is  said  to  be  old. 

Paracos.  (From  irac^ee,  dim,  and  tutitmp 
to  hear.)  Difllcult  hearmg;  dulness  of 
hearing. 

pARACoLLiTicA.  (From  ^«t^«jeo\xo/u«u,  to 
glue  together.)  Agglutiniints ;  substan- 
ces which  unite  parts  preternatorally  se- 
parated. 

PaRacopb.  (From  «^«e«MrT4i,  to  be 
delirious.)  In  Hippocrates  it  is  a  slight 
delirium. 

Paracrusis.  (From  ^ai{«»^v»i  to  depre- 
ciate.) A  slight  disarrangement  of  the 
faculties,  where  the  patient  is  inattentive 
to  what  is  said  to  him. 

PARACUSIS.  (From  4»«^«t,  wrong,  and 
«ttf«,  To  hear.)  Depraved  hearing.  Deaf- 
ness. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Localet,  and  Order  Dy»mttke9i4e  of  Cullen. 
There  are  two  species,  1.  Paracvtit  im^ 
pertecta.  SurditOM.  When  existing  sounds 
are  not  heard  as  oaual,  2.  Paracuaii  tmo* 
ftnaria,  called  also  austtrrm.  Syri^g^w, 
Syringrmoa.  Tinnitm  aurium.  When  ima- 
ginary sounds  are  heard,  not  from  with* 
out,  but  excited  within  the  ear. 

Paractvajtgbb.  From  ^ro^ae,  itvMV,  a  dog» 
and  •>;t*,  to  strangle.)  A  species  of  Qutit- 
•y  -'  it  being  a  distemper  to  which  dogt 
are  subject.  ' 

pARABisus.  (Heb.)  A  pungent  seed  re- 
sembling the  cardamom,  is  named  jromfai 
paraeUn,  firom  its  virtues 

Paradin  grana   See  Grana  paradiu, 

Paraolossa.  (From  ira^  and  yKm^fn^ 
the  tongue.)  A  prolapsus  of  the  tongue, 
a  swelled  tongue. 

Paraooob.  (From  ^dt{«ey«,  to  adduce.) 
Signifies  that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one 
another,  as  is  discernible  in  their  articula- 
tion ;  and  bones  which  are  thereby  easier 
of  redaction,  when  dislocated,  are  by  Hip- 
pocrates called  WM^«eymy«r*^A, 

Paralaxpsis.  (PnMn  irti^mxAfAfrm^  to 
shine  a  little.)  Some  writers  use  this 
word  to  express  a  cicatrix  in  the  transpa- 
rent part  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Parallaoxa.  (From  fra^dkoLrtm^  ta 
change.)  ParaUaxi$.  The  transmutation 
of  a  solid  part  from  its  proper  place,  as 
where  one  part  of  a  broken  bone  lies  over 
another. 

Paraixaxis.  See  ParoUagma, 

Paballxla.  (From  irdt{<t\X4rxef^,  pard*. 
lei.)  A  sort  of  scurf  or  leprosy,  affecting^ 
only  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  running 
down  them  in  parallel  lines ;  it  happens 
sonetimtf  la  Uie  reaereid  disMt  c. 
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Pabaxaoia.  (Frofli  «^«xf>#,  to  talk  wtttkig  ftway  In  ibe  muackt  of  the  parts 
abturdlv  )    A  delirium  in  which  the  p«-   affected. 

lient  ta(k»  wildly.  When  palsy  attacks  any  Tital  part,  ancb 

PAmAMFHiA.  (From  «*«{«•  near,  and  aa  the  brain,  heart,  or  liin|^,  it  soon  ter- 
K9^**i  the  firat  vertebra  of  the  back.)  minatea  fatally.  When  it  ariaes  as  a  conae- 
Thus  aome  anatomical  writers,  aa  KeiU  quence  of  apoplexy,  it  generally  provea 
lie.  expreas  tlie  lower  and  lateral  part  of  very  difficult  of  cure.  Paralytic  Actions 
the  neck  near  the  vertebrae.  of  the  lower  extremiea  ensuing  from  any 

PARALYSIS.  (From  ar«^«xv»,  to  loose  injury  done  to  the  spinal  marrow,  by  blows 
or  weaken.)  Catal^M,  Mtenittu  mor-  and  other  accidenta,  usually  prove  incu- 
but.  Stupor.  Trem9r.  The  palsy.  A  (^  rable.  Palsy,  although  a  dangerous  dis* 
mis  of  disease  in  the  Class  JWurMet,  and  ease  in  every  inatance*  particularly  at  an 
Order  Comata,  of  Cuilen,  known  by  a  loaa  advanced  period  of  life,  is  sometimes  re- 
or  diminution  of  the  power  of  voluntary  moved  by  the  occurrence  of  a  diarrhoea  or 
motion,  affecting  certain  parts  of  the  body,  fever. 

elten  accompanied  with  drowsiness.  In  The  morbid  appearances  to  be  obaervetl 
•ome  instances,  the  disease  is  confined  to  on  disaectiona  in  palsy,  are  pretty  aimiUr 
a  particular  part  t  but  it  more  usually  hap-  to  those  which  are  to  he  met  wiih  in  apo* 
pens  that  one  entire  side  of  the  body  from  plexy  (  hence  collections  of  blood,  and  of 
the  head  down  warda  is  affected.  The  spe-  serous  fluids,  are  often  found  effiiaed  on 
cies  are :  1.  Parahfut  pariiaiu,  partial,  or  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  the  latter* 
palsy  of  some  particular  muscle.  2.  Pa*  and  in  aoote  instances  the  subatance  of 
rafyii$  hemipltgiea,  palsy  of  one  side,  this  organ  seems  to  have  suffered  an  alter- 
longitudinalW.  3.  Paraiffnt  parnpUgicot  ntion.  In  palsy,  as  well  as  in  apopleiy* 
palsy  of  one  half  of  the  body,  taken  trans-  the  collectiao  of  eztravaaated  fluid  ia  ge* 
Tersely,  as  both  legs  and  thighs.  4.  PwrO'  nerally  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  to 
%«M  venenata,  from  the  aedative  effects  of  that  which  is  affected. 
|M>iBons.  Paralysis  is  also  symptomatie  of  pAEALTsia  HaaajL.  (Prom  w«^«Avii,  to 
iftveral  diseases,  as  worms,  scrophula>  sy*  weaken  ;  so  called  from  its  use  in  paraly* 
philis,  &c.  tic  disorders.)    The  cowslip  and  primrose 

It  may  arise  in  consequence  of  aa  attaek  are  sometimea  an  termed.    See  Prmula 
of  apoplexy.    It  mav  likewise  be  occa*  verity  and  Primula  vulgaris. 
sioned  by  any  thing  that  prevents  the  flow       PABAxamia.     (From  r«(«,  near,  and 
of  the  nervous  power  from  the  brain  into  MH*^  ^^  thigh.)  Theinw^  parts  of  the 
the  organs  of  motion;    hence  tumours*  thigh. 

ever  distention  and  effusion,  often  give  PAmaxxsea.  (From  »«{«,  near,  and 
rise  to  it.  It  may  also  be  occaaioned  by  iuiroc,  the  middle.)  The  ring  finger,  or 
morbid  matter  to  the  head,  hf  the  sup-  that  which  is  between  the  middle  and  the 
preasion  of  usual  evacuationa,  and  by  the  little  fingers. 

pressure  made  on  tlie  nerves  by  luxations*  Paeavcba.  (From  «*«!«»  dim,  and  fcm^ 
fractures,  wounds,  or  other  external  iiyu-  to  understand.)  Alienation  of  mind  i  de- 
fies.   The  long  oontinued  application  of  feet  of  judgment. 

sedatives  will  likewise  produce  palsy,  as  PAmAracHTUji.  (From  rofs  near,  and 
we  find  those>  whose  occupations  subject  w«;^v(,  the  cubit)  That  part  of  the  arm 
them  to  the  conaunt  handling  of  white  from  the  elbow  to  the  wriat. 
lead,  and  those  who  are  much  exposed  to  PaBjLPaoaA.  (From  r«#«^«,  to  trans- 
thepoisonousfumes  of  metals,  or  minerals*  fer.)  A  slight  kind  of  delirium,  or  light- 
are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  with  it  What*  headedness  in  a  fever :  aome  use  this 
ever  tenda  to  relax  and  enervate  the  ays-  word  for  a  delirium  in  general, 
tem,  may  likewise  prove  an  occasional  PAnarnaxKKSis.  A  d^irium ;  also  pa- 
eeus^  of  this  disease.  raphreoitis. 

Palsy  usually  comes  on  with  a  sudden  pAEAFHrnosTirs.  (From  w«c^«b^«»M»,  to 
and  immediate  loas  of  the  motion  and  be  eatranged  in  mind.)  The  same  as  .110- 
sensibility  of  the  parts;  but  in  a  few  in-  ma. 

stancea,  it  is  preceded  by  a  numbness,  PARAPHONIA.  (From  4r«|«,  wrong, 
eoldness,  and  paleness»  and  aometimes  by  and  ^m»^  aound.)  Alteration  of  the  voice, 
slight  convulsive  twitches*  When  the  A  genus  of  diseaae  in  the  Class  L0cale9t 
bead  is  much  affected,  the  eye  and  mouth  and  Order  Ugtdnema  of  CuUen,  compre- 
are  drawn  on  one  sidci  the  memory  and  bending  six  species,  viz.  paraphofda  pube^ 
judgment  are  much  impaired,  and  the  mm,  parapktma  rauca,  paraphonia  reso* 
speech  ia  indistinct  and  incoherent.  If  the  iian#,  paraphonia  palaHtnh  paraphonia  elait' 
diaeaae  affects  the  extremities,  and  has  ^etu,  and  paraphonia  coMOloao. 
been  of  long  duration,  it  not  only  pro-  PAmAPHOBA.  (From  «'«^«^imi,  to  trans* 
duees  a  loss  of  motion  and  sensibilityi  but  fer.)  A  slight  alienation  of  the  mind, 
likewise  a  conaidtriible    flaccidity  end       PAft APHREKITIS.  (From  %«<«*  dim* 
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9xA^U  ^  mind.)  DUiphr^^fmiUik.  An  to eletve*)  A  iragpent  er  fitsoreiii  a bro« 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.   A  genus  ken  bone. 

of  disease  in  the  ChuM  Pjfrexiit  and  Order  PARASITIC.  {Para^itUaHi  /  from 
PhUgmafU  of  CuUen,  known  by  delirium,  ^d^tto-ttctf  a  parasite  or  banger  on.)  Ani. 
with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  mala  and  plants  are' so  termed  that  re- 
the  region  of  the  diaphragm.  ceive  their  nourishment  in  the  bodies  of 

PARAPHYMOSIS.  (From  4»ic{«,  about,  others,  as  worms,  polypes,  hydatids,  fltc. 
and  ^tf/^^»,  to  bridle.)  The  paraphymo-  Parasfhaois,  (From  ff**^*,  near,  and 
sis  is  adisorder  wherein  the  prepuce,  being  vpixyn^  the  throat.)  The  part  of  the  neek 
retracted  toward  the  root  of  the  penis,  contiguous  to  the  clavicles, 
cannot  be  returned  again  over  the  gUns,  Pabastata.  (From  irct^tfwfUf  to  stand 
but  makes  a  sort  of  ligature  behind  the  near.)  It  signifies  any  thing  situated  near 
corona.    It  is  easily  known  ;  the  glans  is  another. 

uncovered,  the  skin  tumefied  on  the  coro*  Pakastats.  (From  irmfi^'v/uti^  to  stand 
na*  and  above  it  forms  a  circular  collar  or  near.)  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  thft 
stricture,  which,  from  the  skin  being  un-  £puU^fmi9.  Herophilus  and  Oalen  called 
equally  extended,  becomes  indented,  and  these  the  Varicettt  PuraHaUt,  to  distin* 
makes  several  rings  round  the  part.  This  guish  them  from  the  Olandulome  ParattaUt, 
disease  may  proceed  from  two  causes  i  as  now  called  ProttaU.  Rufus  Ephesius 
first  firom  the  imprudence  of  young  people,  called  the  tubs  Fallopians  by  the  name  of 
and  sometimes  also  of  grown  persons,  who  Parattakt  Karico94t. 
having  the  end  of  their  prepuce  too  PARASTmsMXA.  (From  ir«^«0^(«^«,  to 
strait,  cannot  uncover  their  glans  with-  distort,  or  pervert.)  A  perversion,  or  con* 
out  pain,  and  when  they  have  done  it,  ne-  vulslve  distortion  of  the  mouth,  or  any 
gleet  returning  it  so  soon  as  they  ought  {  part  of  the  face. 

and  thus  the  contracted  part  of  the  pre-      PAmASTKAHcu.     A  species  of  Qidiuf. 
puce  forms  a  constriction  behind  the  glans.  See  Paraeytumche. 
Soon  after,  the  glans  and  penis  swell,  and      Pabathxnae.    (Prom  rd^*,  near,  and 
the  prepuce  beingeonsequently  very  much  ^ni^t  the  sole  of  the  foot.)    A  muscle  si* 
distended,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner ;  tuated  near  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
SB  inflammation  seises  upon  both,  and      PanUhemar  minor.    See  Flexor  brevio 
swellingsqoickly  appear uponthe stricture  anntsii  tUgiH  podit^ 
formed  by  the  prepuce,  so  Uurt  the  whole      Pakdauvii.     (From  itm^Utt  the  pan- 
may  be  liable  to  a  gangrene,  if  not  spee-  ther.)  An  ointment  smelling  like  the  pan* 
dily  relieved.  The  seoond  thing  that  may  ther. 

produce  a  paraphymosis,  is  a  venereal  vi«  •  ParegwHe  Elixir.  See  TYnclttra  opU 
rus.  In  adults,  whose  glans  is  uncovered,  campkoraia, 

there  frequentlynrisevenerealdymcves  in  PAREGORICS.  iMedieammMpar^^^ 
the  prepuce  after  impure  coition,  which  rica,^m^»y^tafitiftom^tm^ty§^,tomiii- 
before  they  digest,  are  generally  attended  gale,  to  assuage.)  Medicines  that  allay 
with  inflammation,  more  or  less  consider-  pain  are  so  termed, 
able.  This  inflammation  is  alone  sufficient  pAnuA.  n«^«Mi.  That  part  of  the 
to  reader  the  prepuce  too  strait  for  the  face  which  is  between  the  eyes  and 
Maeofthepems,inconse<}iieaceofwbich  chin. 

a  swelling  or  inosculation  may  ensue  lilc&      Pabbxba  seava.    See  Pariera  braoa, 
that  before  mentioned  i  and  this  is  what  is      PAJtsacfiraAus.     (From  ««^«,   near, 
termed  a  paraphymosis.  t}r«t^0ex«f,  the  brain.)    See  Certbettum, 

PARAPLEGIA.  (Ftom  iM^wx«rr«,  to  PARENCHYMA.  (From  'or^rytun,  to 
strike  inharmoniously.)  Paby  of  one  half  strain  through,  because  the  ancients  be* 
of  the  body  taken  transversely.  A  spe-  lieved  the  blood  was  strained  through  it.) 
cies  of  paralysis.  See  Parahfn;  The  spongy  and  cellular  substance  that 

pAnAPOpLxxiA.  (From  wa^a  dim,  and  connects  parts  together.  It  is  now  only, 
Awo^Kii(t^  an  apoplexy.)  A  slight  apo-  in  anatomy,  applied  to  the  connecting  me- 
plezy.  dium  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

pAnABTHBBMA.  (From  irjtf*,  and  «$d(o»,       PARESIS.    (From  wet^m/uit,  to  relax.) 
a  joint)     A  slight  luxation;  a  tumour  An  imperfect  palsy, 
from  protrusion,  as  an  hernia.  PARIERA  BRAVA.    (Span.)    Parey^ 

PAmAammBXATA.  Plural  of^ororfArasMi,  ra,  .imbutua.  JButua.  Ovoro  butua.  The 
and  synonymous  with  ectopia.  root  of  this  pUnt,  Ciotampeloo  pareira  of 

PAmAnvTHMos.  (From  irit#«,  and  {v9/«^,  IMmnvm./oliio pellaHo  cordaUo  ewtarginatit, 
number.)  A  pulse  not  suitaole  to  the  age  Class,  IHoecia.  Order,  MonoMphia.  A 
of  the  person.  native  of  South  America  and  the  West 

Pabasosfastba.  (From  va^m^  and  Indies,  has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  to 
vsi^A^M,  to  cover.)  A  cap  or  bandage  to  the  taste  it  manifests  a  notable  sweetness 
90  round  the  whole  bead.  of  the  liquorice  kind,  together  ^irith  a 

p4BascaiB&    (From  ir«{«,  and  r;^!^*,  conaidcraMe  bittcrnct>»andailightrough* 
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hy  the  fveet  matter.  The 
fkcts  adduced  on  tbe  utility  oF  the  radix 
pttHeiHt  brav4i  in  the  nephritic  and  calcu> 
lous  compUints,  are  principally  mentioned 
hy  foieigrnera»aDd  no  remarkahle  instances 
of  its  eAcacy  are  recorded  by  English 
prsctitioners. 

PARIETAL  BONES.  (Pomta/^  from 
parie$,  a  wall,  because  they  defend  the 
brain  like  walls)  0«mi  vtrtidt.  Ona  «yn- 
eipitU,  099a  verncalia  vel  bregmati9.  Two 
arched  and  somewhat  quadranp^lar  bones, 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  superior 
part  of  the  cranium.  Each  of  these  bones 
forms  an  irre|irular  square.  They  are 
thicker  above  than  below  ;  but  are  some- 
what thinner,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
<>qual  and  smooth  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  cranium.  The  only  foramen  we  ob- 
serve In  them,  is  a  small  one  towsrds  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  each.  1% 
has  been  named  the  parietal  foramen,  and 
senres  for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein 
to  the  lonfptudinul  sinus.  In  many  sub- 
jects this  foramen  is  wanting.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  these  bones  are  the  marks 
of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of 
the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain.  On 
the  inside  of  their  upper  edge  we  may 
likewise  observe  a  considerable  furrow, 
which  corresponds  with  the  longitudinal 
sinus  of  the  dura  mater;  and  lower  down^ 
towards  their  posterior  and  inferior  angle, 
is  a  smaller  one  for  part  of  the  lateral  si- 
nuses. These  bones  are  joined  to  each 
other  by  the  sagittal  suture }  to  the  os 
tphenoides,  and  ossa  temporum,  by  the 
squamous  suture ;  to  the  os  occipitis  by  the 
Umbdoidal  suture ;  and  to  the  os  frontis  Imt 
the  coronal  suture.  Their  connexion  with 
this  latter  bone  is  well  worthy  our  attention. 
We  shall  find  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
suture,  where  the  oa  frontis  from  its  site 
and  flatness  is  the  most  in  danger  of  being 
injured,  it  rests  upon  the  areh  formed  by 
the  parietal  bones ;  whereas  at  tike  sides, 
the  parietal  bones  are  found  resting  upon 
the  OS  frontis  because  this  same  arch  is 
there  in  the  greatest  danger  from  pressure. 
In  new  bom  infants,  the  ossa  parietalia 
are  separated  from  the  middle  of  the  di- 
vided OS  frontis  by  a  portion  of  the  crani- 
um, then  unossified.  When  the  finger  is 
applied  to  this  part,  the  motion  of  the 
brain,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of 
the  dura  mater,  may  be  easily  distinguish- 
ed. In  general  the  whole  of  this  part  is 
completely  ossified  before  we  are  seven . 
years  of  age. 

PARIETARIA.  (From  parie9  a  walU 
because  it  grows  upon  old  walls,  and 
among  rubbish.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genua 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  systeoi.  Class, 
^•iygamia.  Order,  Mtn^tia, 

2.  The  pharmtcopoeial  name  of  the 
'^•il  peUitory.     ParUtoria  ^ckuUh  of 


UmmoM  ^^fim  fanrssfale-smtifc  pedmm^ 
H9  dichofm9f  califcibu9  diphyBi9  Thp 
plant  has  no  smell,  and  iu  tasU  is  siropfrf 
herbaceous.  In  the  practice  of  the  pie- 
sent  day  it  is  wholly  laid  aside,  althou]^  it 
was  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  a  d'ui- 
re  tic 

PAmiaTAmiA  ovpicivaui.  The  ^ste- 
matic  name  of  the  wall  peUitoty.  See  JPo- 
nierorta. 

PARIS.  (So  called  in  reference  to  the 
youth  of  that  name,  who  adjudged  the  gol- 
den apple  to  Venus,  this  herb  bearing  but 
one  seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a  raiua  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  CUsa,  Oe> 
tandria.  Order,  Tetragyuia. 

U.  The  pharmaoopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
Paria.  The  herb  true-love.  PoHm  quadn- 
foUa  of  Linnstis.  The  colour  and  smell  of 
this  plant  indicate  its  poaseasing  narcotic 
powera.  The  leaves  and  berries  are  said 
to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hooping- 
cough,  and  to  act  like  opt«im.  Great  cau- 
tion is  requisite  inthetr^hibition,ascoo- 
vubions  and  death  are  caused  by  an  over- 
dose. The  root  possesses  emetic  qualities* 

pAais  nvADBiveuA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  herb  Paris.  See  Pom. 

PAaiamnA.  (Prom  ««f «,  and  irBfU9t : 
the  part  of  the  throat  near  which  the  ton. 
ails  are.)  A  part  of  the  throat  near  the 
tonsils,  or  disorders  of  the  tonsils. 

PausmaoToxtrs.  (Prom  4v«|ir0^cMy 
the  tonsils,  and  rt^Mi,  to  cut)  An  instru- 
ment with  which  the  tonsils  were  formerly 
scarified. 

PABenoHTis.  (From  ««{«,  near,  and 
•/•catooth.)  A  painful  tubercle  upon  the 
gums. 

PARONYCHIA.  (FNmi  ««{«,  about 
and  •»!,  the  nail.)  PaMmn9.  Punarithm, 
A  whitk>w,  or  whitloe.  Any  collection  of 
pus  formed  in  the  fiagera  is  termed  by  au- 
thors panaria,  or  whitloe,  and  is  an  abscess 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  arising*  ia 
other  parts  of  the  bodv.  These  absceaees 
are  situated  more  or  teas  deep,  which  has 
induced  tlie  writers  upon  the  subject  to 
divide  them  into  several  species  :  accor- 
dingly they  have  ranged  them  under  four 
heads,  agreeable  to  the  plaoea  where  they 
are  formed.  The  firat  kind  of  panaria  ia 
formed  under  the  cuticle,  on  one  side  oft  h« 
nail,  and  sometimes  all  round  it.  The 
second  is  seated  in  the  fat  lying  under  the 
ski«,  between  that  and  the  sheath  which 
invoh^s  the  flexor  tendons.  The  third  is 
described  by  authors  to  be  formed  within 
the  sheath ;  and  they  still  add  a  fourth 
species,  arising  between  the  periosteum 
and  the  bone. 

PABOPia.  (From  ««{«,  near,  and  »4a 
the  eye.)  The  external  angles  of  the 
ejfes. 

PAXomsn.  (From  v«e«»  and  e«-7««,  to 
roMt.)    A  pfOTocaliQO  of  sweat,  by  mak- 
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hkg  m  pfttieflft  approach  the  fire,  or  bf 
placing  bim  io  a  bagnio. 

PAROUABia.  (From  4r«{4S  dim,  and 
o{««,  to  see.)     An  imbeciliiy  of  sight. 

PAROBCHIDIUM.  (From  ita^a,  and 
•^if,  a  tetucle.l  A  tumour  in  the  groin, 
occ^ toned  by  the  teaticlef  which  is  pass- 
ing into  the  scrotum. 

PAROTID  GLAND.  (Glandula  parg* 
Hdeai  from  arc^tf,  Mboui^and  »<,  the  ear.) 
JParoHi'  A  large  conglomerate  and  saliTal 
gland,  situated  under  the  ear,  between  the 
mamilUry  process  of  the  temple  bone  and 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excre- 
tory duct  of  this  gland  opens  in  ihe  mouth, 
and  is  called,  from  its  discoverert  the  Ste* 
mman  duct. 

pABonnjBA  (From  mtLfmnt^  the  paro* 
tld  glands)  The  trivial  name  of  a  species 
of  qiiinsey,  in  which  the  parotid  gUnd, 
neck  and  throat,  are  considerably  affect- 
ed.   See  Cynanche. 

PAROTIS.  (From  4r«^A,  near,  and  «r, 
the  ear.)    See  Parotid  gland. 

PAROXYSM.  {PoraxymuM  i  from 
wic{6|irv«,  to  aggrarate.)  A  periodical  ex- 
acerbation  or  fit  of  a  disease. 

Partley,  hlach  mmtntain.    See  OreoteU' 


paM*ioii.iov«r.  AnatwrcofSqtiaaa.  The 
miit  have  a  deliciua  smell  and  flavour, 
and  are  excellent  for  quenching  thirst, 
abating  heat  of  the  stomach,  increasing  the 
appetite,  recruiting  the  spirits,  and  idlay* 
ing  the  heat  in  burning  fevers. 

Passifloea  MAuroaMis.  Apple-shaped 
granadilla.  The  fruit  of  this  species  of 
paasion  flower  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  in 
the  West  indies,  where  it  is  served  up 
at  table  in  desserts :  they  are  not  unwhole- 


Par«/Sfy,  cMMwn.     See  PetrowUmtm. 

Parsl^,  Macedtnitm,  See  PetroteUaum 
Macedonicum, 

Parmip.    See  PatUnaca. 

Parmipy  water.    See  Simrn, 

PAXTBEKiAsrraux.  (Dim.  of  parthe' 
niumt  tansy.)  A  species  of  tansy,  or  bas- 
tard feverfew. 

PABTuns.  The  same  as  parthe- 
nium. 

Paxtsxkiitx.    (From  4r«{0fr6c,  a  vir- 
gin {  BO  called  because  of  iu  tises  in  dis- 
eases of  young  women.)   See    Mauica- 
i       Ha. 

I  PABTHExnjic  MAS.    Scc  Tanacttum. 

i  PARULIS,      (From  ♦«{«,  near,   and 

f       KAtff,  thegum.)    An  inflammation,  boil,  or 
\       abscess  in  the  gums. 

PAUToaov.  (From  ^a^A,  and  v>^6C, 
humid.)  A  liquid  or  moist  preparation 
for  allaying  a  topical  inflammation. 

PASIPHII.US.  (From  4v««,  all,  and  ^/xoc, 
grateful ;  from  its  general  usefulness.)  A 
name  given  to  a  vitriolic  plaster. 

Pasxa.  (From  o-atr^*,  to  sprinkle 
over.)    See  Catapatma 

Passa.  (Prom  paudo,  to  spread.)  In 
Paracelsus  it  is  a  whitloe. 

Passa  xnroa.     9ee  Uva  patsa  minor, 

pAssAVAXTiCTJs.  (Prom  <r«c,  all,  and 
mvtiirm,  to  dry  flp.)  An  epithet  given  by 
Schroder  to  a  powder  which  dries  up  and 
evacuates  morbid  humours. 

PASSfFLORA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class, 
Ojfnandria.     Order,  Pentandria. 

PaaaurLoaa   uiuBitoiAA.       Bay-leaved 


PattUn,  cmUac.    See  Diarrhma. 

Patmwi^  kjfitcric.     See  Mfytteria* 

PuMon,  iHac.    See  i2f oc  pattUn. 

Passuijb  xAJoais.  See  Uva  pa99a 
major. 

PAssuijkTiTH.  (From  pa^oat  a  fig,  or 
raisin.)  Is  a  term  given  by  Dispensatory 
-writers  to  some  medicines,  where  raisins 
are  the  chief  ingredient,  as  the  electarium 
passu  latum,  &c. 

Passvx.  (From  paua,  a  grape,  or 
raisin.)    Raisin- wine. 

Pasta  aaoiA.  (From  4r«ir0-«,  to  sprin- 
kle.) A  losenge,  or  small  cake,  sprinkled 
over  with  some  dry  powdered  substance. 

pASTiLurx.  (Dim.  of  paota,  a  lozenge.) 
PatUUtii.  A  little  lump  of  paste,  or  ball, 
made  to  take  like  a  lozenge,  a  troch,  or 
pastil. 

PASTINACA.  (A  pasta  i  from  its 
usefulness  as  a  food.^  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Claas,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digyma.  Pars- 
nip. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
parsnip.  The  cultivated  or  garden  pars- 
nip is  the  Paotinaca  oativa  of  Linnatus  :«- 
folioUo  timpUciter  pinnatio.  EUtphoboocum. 
Its  roots  are  sweet  and  nutritious,  and  in 
high  esteem  as  an  article  of  food.  They 
possess  an  aromatic  flavour,  more  eape- 
cially  those  of  the  wild  plant,  and  are  ex- 
hibited in  calculous  complaints  for  their 
diuretic  and  sheathing  qualities. 

Fasti VAGA  opopaitax.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  yields  opopo- 
nax.    See  Opoponax. 

Pastivaca  sativa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  parsnip.    See  Paotinaea, 

PATELLA.  (Dim.  of  patina^  a  dish ; 
so  named  from  its  shape.)  Jiotula.  The 
knee-pan.  A  small  flat  bone,  which*  in 
some  measure,  resembles  the  common 
figure  of  the  heart,  with  its  point  down- 
wards, and  is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
joint  of  the  knee.  It  is  thicker  in  its 
middle  part  than  at  its  edge.  Anteriorly  it 
is  a  little  convex,  and  rough  for  the  inser- 
tion of  muscles  and  liraments  t  posteriorly, 
it  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
divided  by  a  middle  longitudinal  ridlge,  into 
two  slightly  concave  surfaces,  of  which  the 
external  one  is  the  largest  and  deepest. 
They  are  both  exactly  adapted  to  the  pul- 
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ley  of  Ihe  os  fetnoris.  The  edges  of  tliit 
potterier  turfftce  are  rough  and  prominent, 
where  tbe  capsuUr  ligament  it  attached, 
and  below  is  a  roughness  at  the  point  of 
the  bone,  where  tbe  upper  extremity  of 
a  strong  tendinous  ligament  is  fixed,  which 
joins  this  bone  to  the  tuberosity  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  tibia.  This  li^rtiiient  is  of 
considerable  thickness,  about  an  inch  in 
breadtb»  and  upwards  of  two  inches  in 
length.  The  rotula  is  composed  internally 
of  a  cellular  substance,  covered  by  a  tfain 
bony  plate ;  but  its  cells  are  so  extremely 
minute,  that  the  strength  of  the  bone  is, 
upon  the  whole,  very  considerable.  In 
new-born  children,  it  is  entirely  cartilagi- 
nous. The  use  of  this  bone  seems  to  be* 
to  defend  the  articulation  of  tbe  joint  of 
the  knee  from  external  injury.  It  likewise 
tends  to  increase  the  power  of  tbe  muscles 
which  act  in  the  extension  of  the  leg,  by 
removin}?  iheir  direction  farther  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  in  the  manner  of  a  pul- 
ley. When  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  It  is  connected  with  the  tibia,  we 
find  that  it  may  rery  properly  be  consi- 
dered as  an  appendix  to  the  latter,  which 
it  follows  in  all  its  motions,  so  as  to  be  to 
the  tibia  what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  ro- 
tula  is  moveable,  whereas  Uie  olecranon 
is  a  fixed  process.  Without  this  mobility, 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  leg  would  have 
been  prevented. 

PATHKTICI.  (Pathedeua ;  from.wu- 
9o(»  an  aflf^tion ;  because  they  direct  the 
eyes  to  express  the  passions  of  the  mind.) 
TrochUatore9.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves. 
They  arise  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebel- 
lum laterally,  and  are  distributed  in  the 
musculus  obliquus  superior  9eu  troch- 
learis. 

PATHOC5NOMON IC.  {PathognomonU 
cm  .*  from  WdtOoc,  a  disease,  and  yifttTjt*, 
to  know.)  A  term  given  to  tliose  symp- 
toms which  are  peculiar  to  a  disease. 
They  are  also  termed  proper  or  character- 
jstic  symptoms. 

PATHOLOGY.  (^Pathologia ;  from 
•-tffloff,  a  disease,  and  xo>of,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  diseases.  It  comprehends 
notohjy,  4tHologyt  tymptomatoloffy^  aendo- 
Hew,  and  therapia, 

Pattejitia.  (From  patior,  to  bear,  or 
suffer.)  The  name  of  the  herb  monk's 
rhubarh.from  its  gentle  purging  qualities. 
See  Rhabarbantm, 

Patience^  garden.  See  Jihabarbantm 
noTutchoriim, 

Patob  ^arivx.  (Prom  pateo,  to  be 
opened.)  The  sinus,  cavity,  or  chasm  of 
the  nose. 

Patbttm  coaTRx.  (So  called  from  the 
Jesuits,  called  fftthers  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  who  first  spread  its  use  in  Europe.) 
See  anchona.  ^ 


Patubsa.    The  ireneieii  diieftse. 

Pauuha,  cojmcno.  (From  mrm^m,  to 
rest)  It  is  a  warm  opiate,  sueb  aa  the 
London  College  have  called  CrnifictU  Bpu, 
in  their  Dispensatory.  It  is  the  PmOma 
of  Anstarchus,  whrch  is  the  amoie  withtiie 
C^njkcti^  ArehigtfdM, 

PauVt  betomf,    Se^  Veromea. 

Pavaha.    ^It^  Ugnum  pinatut, 

PAVom.  (From  paveo,  to  fear ;  ao  called 
from  the  diread  there  is  of  approaching  or 
touching  a  person  affected  wiUi  it.)  The 
itch. 

PBA.  A  species  of  puixe  of  great  va- 
riety, and  much  in  use  as  a  Doariahiog 
article  of  diet. 

Peach,     See  Permca, 

Pemgle.    See  Primula  «en«. 

PearL    See  Margarita. 

Pearl-oMhet,    See  P9ta$h. 

Peart-barley.     See  tbrdeum, 

PxAB.  Of  pears  there  are  a  many  va^ 
rieties,  aflbrdmg  an  wholesome  nourish- 
ment. 

PscHXDfOH.    nsj^t/'ioF.    The  perinsctrm. 

PxcHirmiK  coRTxx.  Aa  highly  aro- 
matic bark,  the  produce  oC  a  species  of 
Laarue  It  ia  extremely  fragrantt  like  unto 
that  of  cinnamon,  which  it  greatly  resem- 
bles in  its  properties.  In  Lisbon  it  is  much 
esteemed  m  the  cure  of  dysenteries,  and 
for  allaying  obstinate  vomitings. 

Pxcauanr  FABA.     See  Fabapecharim. 

PxcHuais.    See  Peekurim, 

PxcHTAOEA.  (Prom  ^^x^^t  ^^  oobit, 
and  «>{«,  a  ieisure.)  The  gout  in  tbe  el* 
bow. 

PxoHTs.    TlBX^t.    The  cubit,  or  elbow. 

PscHTTTBBX.  Ad  cpiihct  for  the 
•curvy. 

Pecquet  a  duct.    See  Thoracic  duet* 

PicTXK.    Tbe  pubes,  or  share-bone. 

PECTINALIS.  (Pectirwb'e,  sc.  auit- 
culue  f  so  named  from  it  arisin|p  at  the  pec* 
terif  or  pubis.)  Pecttmnte  of  authors,  and 
Pubio  femoral  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  small 
flat  muscle,  situated  obliquely  between 
the  pubis  and  the  little  trochanter,  at  tbe 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh.  It 
arises  broad  and  fleshy  fh>m  all  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  os  pectinis,  or  pubis,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  as  far  as  iu 
spine,  and,  descendin^^  obliquely  back- 
wards and  outwards,  is  mserted  by  a  short 
and  broad  tendon,  into  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  lioea  aspera  of  the  os 
femoris,  a  little  below  the  lesser  trochan- 
ter. This  muscle  serves  to  bend  the 
thiffh,  by  drawing  it  upwards  and  inwards, 
and  likewise  assists  in  rolling  it  outwards. 

PECTIN  ATI  MUSCULI.  {Pectinatait: 
fi*om  pectetiy  a  comb  :  so  named  from  tbeir 
supposed  resemblance.)  The  fasciculated 
muscular  fibres  of  the  right  auricle  of  tbe 
heart. 

P^ctimeue,    StePetHntUif. 
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PcoAHEiJimf.  (Prom  «rw>*r#r,  rue, 
and  fXfluov,  oil.)  Oil  uf  Rue. 

PsGASERux.  (From  tru^vor,  rue.)  A 
platter  composed  of  rue. 

PiGANUM.  (From  ^nyfvm,  to  compress  ; 
io  called  because,  by  its  dryness,  it  con- 
denses the  seed.)  Rue. 

PfiGE.  iTliiy»,  a  fountain.)  The  interotl 
angles  of  the  eyes  are  called  Pe^^, 

Pblada.  a  species  of  baldness,  a  shed- 
ding of  the  hair  from  a  renereal  cause. 

PfiLAGRA.  The  disease  called  the 
ptlagra  does  not  appear  to  have  been  no- 
ticed by  any  of  our  nosologists.  Indeed 
few  accounts  of  it  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lislied,  although  the  peculiar  symptoms 
with  which  it  is  attended,  and  the  latal 
consequence  which  generally  ensue  from 
it,  render  it  equally  curious  and  impor- 
Unt.  In  certain  districts,  as  Milan  and 
Padua,  in  Ituly,  where  it  is  peculiarly  pre- 
valent, it  is  computed  to  attack  five  inha- 
bitants out  of  every  hundred.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  singular  disease  is 
extracted  from  Dr.  Janaen's  treatise  on 
the  subject,  who  had  seen  the  disease  at 
Milan  : 

.About  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
when  the  season  invites  the  farmers  to  cul- 
tivate their  fields,  it  often  happens  that  a 
shining  red  spot  suddenly  arises  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  resembling  the  common 
erysipelas,  but  without  much  itching  or 
pain,  or  indeed  any  other  particular  incon- 
venience. Both  men  ami  women,  girls 
and  boys,  are  equally  subject  to  it.  Some* 
times  this  spot  aflects  both  hands,  without 
appearing  on  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Not  uncommonly  it  arises  also  on  the  shins, 
sometimes  on  the  ueck,  and  now  an^  then, 
though  very  rarely,  on  the  face.  It  is 
sometimes  also  seen  on  the  breasts  of  wo* 
men,  where  they  are  not  covered  by  the 
clothes,  but  such  parts  of  the  body  as  are 
not  exposed  to  the  air,  are  very  seldom 
affected ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  observed  to 
attack  tlie  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  This  red  spot  elevates  the  skin  a 
littlejtproducingnumerous small  tubercles 
of  different  colours ;  the  skin  becomes  dry 
and  cracks,  and  the  epidermis  sometimes 
assumes  a  fibrous  appearance.  At  length 
itfallsoff  in  white  furfuraceous  scales ;  but 
the  shining  redness  underneath  still  conti- 
nues, and,  in  some  instances,  remains 
through  the  following  winter.  In  the  mean 
tiiiie,  exoepting  this  mere  locM  affection, 
the  health  is  not  the  least  impaired,  the 
patient  performs  all  his  rural  labours  as 
liefore,  enjoys  a  good  appetite,  ents  hearti- 
^,  and  digests  well.  The  bowels  are  ge- 
nerally relaxed  at  the  very  commencement 
4»f  the  disease,  and  continue  so  throughout 
its  whole  course.  All  the  other  excretions 
are  as  usual ;  and,  in  females,  the  menses 
return  at  their  ^Dcustpm^d  peri^df,  and  in 


the  proper  quantity.  Bift  what  is  most 
surprising  is,  that  ki  the  month  of  Se|item- 
ber,  when  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  over, 
in  some  cases  sooner,  in  others  later,  the 
disorder  generally  altogether  disappears, 
and  the  skin  resumes  it  natural  healthy  ap- 
pearanee.  This  change  has  been  known  to 
Uke  place  as  early  as  the  latter  end  of 
May  or  June,  when  it  has  only  been  in 
its  earliest  stage.  The  patienu,  however, 
are  not  now  to  be  considered  as  well ;  the 
disease  hides  itself,  but  is  not  eradicated: 
for,  no  sooner  does  the  following  spring 
return,  but  it  quickly  re-appears,  and  ge- 
nerally is  accompanied  with  severer  symp- 
toms. The  spot  grows  larger,  the  akin 
becomes  more  unequal  and  hard,  witli 
deeper  cracks.  The  patient  now  begins  to 
feel  uneasiness  in  the  head,  becomes  fear- 
ful, dull,  less  capable  of  labour,  and  muck 
wearied  with  his  usual  exertions.  He  is 
exceedinglv  affected  with  the  chants  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  impiftient  both  of  cold 
and  heat.  Nevertheless  be  generally  gets 
through  his  ordinary  labour,  with  less  vi- 
gour and  cheerfulness  indeed  than  former* 
ly,  but  still  without  being  obliged  to  take 
to  his  bed  :  and,  as  he  has  no  fi^er,hia  ap- 
petite continues  good,  and  the  chylopoie- 
tic  viscera  perform  their  proper  functions. 
When  the  pelagrs  has  even  arrived  at  this 
stage,  the  returning  winter,  nevertheless, 
commonly  restores  the  patient  to  apparmt 
health ;  but  the  more  severe  the  symptoms 
have  been,  and  the  deeper  root  the  disease 
has  taken,  the  more  certainly  does  the  re- 
turn of  spring  produce  it  with  additional 
violence.  Sometimes  the  disesse  in  the 
skin  disappears,  but  the  other  symptoms 
remain  notwithstanding.  The  powers 
both  of  the  mind  and  Mj  now  become 
daily  more  enfeebled ;  peevishness,  watch- 
in  gs,  vertigo,  and,  at  length,  complete  me- 
lancholy, supervene.  Nor  is  there  a  more 
distressing  kind  of  melancholy  any  where 
to  be  seen,  than  takes  pUce  in  this  dis- 
ease. *<  On  entering  the  hospital  ut  Leg*- 
nano,*'  says  Dr.  Jansen,  **  I  was  astonished 
at  the  mournful  spectacle  I  beheld,  espe- 
cially in  the  women's  ward.  There  they 
all  sat,  indolent,  languid,  with  downcast 
looks,  their  eyes  expressing  distress,  weep- 
ing without  cause,  and  scarcely  returning 
an  answer  when  spoken  to ;  so  that  a  per- 
sou  would  suppose  himself  to  be  amtoor 
fools  and  mad  people :  and,  indeed,  with 
very  good  reason  ;  for  gradually  this  me- 
lancholy increases,  and  at  length  enda  in 
real  mania. 

'*  Many,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving in  this  hospital,  were  covered  wi^ 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  sweat,  having 
a  very  offensive  smell,  which  I  know  not 
how  better  to  express  than  by  compa- 
ring it  to  the  smell  of  mouldy  bread.  A 
person  accustome^ito^jnecuihe  disease 
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the  bypofMtrie  veio.    The  abtOfbenU  of  deritVaiflk ;   to  called  Irom  ks  reseM- 
this  organ  ate  ftiy  namerout,  and  ran  blance.)    PtpU*.    ^ild  parsley.    • 
under  the  cDAmon  integumenta  to  the       Pkpo.    (From  mttr^rm,  to  ripen.)     See 
inguinal  glands  t  absorbents  also  are  found   Cucurbita. 

in  great  plenty  in  the  urethra.  The  glands       Pepptr^  biack.    See  P^er  mgntm, 
of  the  penis  are,  Cowper's  glands,  the       Pepper^  Omima,    See  P^ter  AiJicwm, 
prosute,  muciparous,   and    odorilerous       PeJ^,  Jamaica.    See  Pimemtm. 
flaada.      The  nenres  of  the  penis  are       Pepper^  tang.    See  Piper  hngwm. 
branebes  of  the  sacral  and  ischiatic.  Pepper^  p9orman*9.    See  Bgdrwpiper, 

Pbvis  csBEsmi.    The  pineal  gland. .  Pepper^  wail    See  Ilkeebra. 

P€Hi4t  erector.    See  Erector  penie.  Pepper^  waiar.    See  Jfytirepiper, 

Puiis  MVUEBBis.    See  CUtorie,  Pe^er^  wkUe^    See  Piper  aigruwu 

PetmgrmfaL    See  Pulegium,  Peppermint.    See  Jfentka  piperitie, 

Pem^freyalt  karte.    See  Pule^ium  cerwi-       Pepperwe/rth.     See  Lepi^wm. 
mm,  pKPTicos.      (Prom  «vr<r»,   to   rtpei^y 

PKirrADACTTi.ov.  (Fron  ^tfr;  fife.  Such  a  thing  as  promotes  digesUon^'or  is 
and  /MTextr,  a  finger;  so  called  becauae  dicestire. 

it  has  five  leaves  upon  each  stalk,  like  the       PamAcirra..    Very  abarp.    Diseaaes  are 
fingers  upon  the  band.)  The  herb  cinque-  thus  called  when  greatly  iiifiamed>  or  ag- 
fbift  also  a  name  for  the  ricinus,  the  fruit  grarated  beyond  measure, 
of  which  resembles  a  band.  Pbkcbpibb.    Parsley4>iert,  or  parsl^- 

PxiTTAXTmux.    (Prom  ^wr;  five,  and  breakstone. 
/ittf#»y,  ointment.)  An  ointment  composed       Psbcolatiov.       (PereUatiet    straining 
of  nve  Ingredients.  through  t  from  p^p  through,  and  ceU,  to 

PsvTAirsvBov.  (Prom  ^lyri,  five,  and  strain.^  It  is  genenUly  applied  to  saimal 
fuf^of,  a  atring ;  so  called  because  it  has  secretion,  fi^mi  the  office  of  the  glaads 
five-ribbed  leaves.)    Ribvort.  reseoibling  that  of  a  atrainer,  in  trans* 

PavTAruAaitAroH.  (Prom  ^w^t,  five,  mittingtM  liquors  that  paes  through  them, 
and  f«^tt»ty,  remedium,  remedy.)  Any  Pbuibtvii.  bi  Pluiicelsoa  it  »  the 
medicine  consisting  of  five  ingredients.       root  of  skirret 

PivTAraTLLOioBs.    (From  «^yr«^XA«r,       Perennial  -werw^graee.    See  Spi^a, 
elnqucfoil,  and  «i/»c,  likeneu ;  so  called      PBamaioir.     (Prom   m*eam^  to    dig 
f^om  its  resemblance  to  cinquefoil.)    Bar-  through.)     The  perforating  ptft  of  the 
ren  atrawberry.  trepan. 

pEHTAMrruuK.  (Prom  9fv<rt,  five,  and  Psaoicnm.  (From  ^t^tf,  a  partrid||«  ; 
^x\»v,  a  leaf;  so  named  because  it  baa  so  called  because  partridges  were  said  to 
iw9  leaves  on  each  stalk.)  Common  cin-  feed  upon  it.)  Pellitory  of  the  wall, 
quefoil,  or  fivc4eaved  grass.  The  roots  of  PampoLiATA.  (Prom  per  and  fittmOf 
this  plant,  Potentilla  reptam  of  Linnxus :  so  called  because  the  leaves  surround  the 
'•^foUie  gtdnatie,  cauU  repente^  peduncuUe  stem,  like  those  of  a  cabbage.)  Bound- 
vnijorit,  have  a  bitterish  stjptic  taate.  leaved  hare's-ear,  or  therow  wax.  This 
They  were  used  by  the  antients  in  the  plant,  B^tphtrum  rettmdf/eUum  of  Limixus, 
cure  of  intermittents ;  but  the  medicinal  was  formerlv  celebrated  for  cttrin|:  rup- 
quality  of  cinquefoil  ia  confined,  in  the  tures,  mixed  iato  a  poultice  with  wioe  and 
present  day,  to  stop  diarrlkras  and  other  oatmeaL 
fluxes.  Perfiram'  See  Phxerpr^/undnepeffortme, 

Pbhtaplevbux.  The  same  as  penta-  Perferamf  teu  JUxer  profimdme.  See 
neuron.  Ftexer  tongue  di^ttrum  pedie  prefumdmM 

PixTiTOMOM.    (From  •^rfi,  fiv^  and  perfirane.  * 

Tiyuvft,  to  cut;  so  Called  because  its  Perforane^eeuJUxe/rtertUinUTne^digi' 
leaves  are  divided  into  five  segnt^nts  )  Itnon  pedie.  See  Flexer  lengiu  digitortm 
Cinquefoil.  peiXe  pro/undue  perferane. 

Pbhtorobus.    (From  «<rrf,  five,  and       Perferane  vulg^e  prefimdme.    See  Flexor 
e^oCoc,  the  wood-pea;  so  called  because  it  prefimdtie perfirane. 
has  five  seeds  resembling  the  wood-pea.)       PsaroaATA.      (Prom  perfire,  to  pierce 
The  herb  peony.  through  ;  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 

Peony,  common.    See  Peonia.  full  of  holes.)    See  ^fperictan, 

PcpAKsis.     (Prom  «'t«'«uF»,  to  concoct)       Perferatue.    Bee  Flexor brevieiS^orum 
Pcpaemut.    The  maturation  or  concoction  pedie^  and  Flexor  eMimde  perforaiue. 
of  humours.  Perforatuet  ecu  fiexer  eecundi  intemo- 

Pepaamos.    The  same  as  pepansis.  dii  digiterum  pedie.    See  Flexor  brevie  di' 

pKPAsncA.      (Prom   ^9%irM9m,   to   con-  gitorum  pedie  euhUmie  perferatue. 
coct.)    Dtg-estive  medicines.  pBmiAXVA.    (Prom  «^Mir<rtt,  to  hai^ 

Pkpita  kvx.    Ignatius's  bean.  round.)  An  amulet,  or  charm,  which  was 

PEPuosf.      (f'rom   4rfrxK,    the   herb  hung  round  th«  nock  to  prerctit  iBf<(^ti<HK 
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TERIBLEPSra.   (From  ««(^x«4r«,  to  terms  tre  met  with  in  Hippocrates,  and 
stare  about )  That  kind  of  wild  look  which  others  of  the  Greek  writers, 
is  obserred  in  delirious  persons.  Psaissrscos.  (From  4rt{iir<r»ftiy  to  sur- 

PsaiBOLx.     (From  ^t^iC^km,  to   sur-  round»  or  to  i^uard.)    An  epithet  ibr  dts- 
round.)  Sometimes  it  simplifies  the  dreu  eases*  sicpis,  or  s3rmptoms,  importing  their 
of  a  person ;  at  others,  a  translation  of  beings  salutary,  and  that  they  prognosti- 
the  morbific  -humours  to  the  surface  or  cate  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
the  bo^  pEaioaAFHK.    (From  ^Hfyt^^»  *o  ^'^^' 

FERIBR08IS.  An  ulceratioa»  or  ero*  eumscribe.)  An  inaccuvAte  description, 
sion,  at  the  comers  or  unitins^  parts  of  the  or  delineation.  Inyesalius,^m>ro^A0sig- 
eyelids.  This  disorder  most  frequently  af-  nifies  certain  white  lines  and  impressions, 
fects  the  internal  commissure  of  the  eye-  obsenrable  in  the  musculos  rectus  of  the 
lids.    The  species  are  1.  Peribrontf  from  abdomen. 

the  acrimony  of  the  tears,  as  may  be  ob-       Paniif.  (Fiom  mn^a,  a  bag.)  A  testicle, 
served  in  the  epiphora.  2.  PeribroM,  from  Some  explain  it  the  Perimnm ;  others  say 
an  cgylops,  which  sometimes  extends  to  it  is  the  AnuM, 
the  commissure  of  the  eyelids.  Psbivaocub.      (From  «^ivm»v,    the 

PERICARDITIS.     (From  o^i^imj^iov,  perinaeum,  and  iei»x»,  a  rupture.)    A  rup- 
thc  pericardium.)    Inflammation  of  the  ture  in  the  perineum, 
pericardium.  See  Carditit.  PERINJEUM.    (From  ^t^tum^  to  flow 

PBUICARDIVM.    (From  ^-i^i,  about,  round,  because  that  part   is   generally 
and  m^cTm,  the  heart.)  The  membranous  moist.)  The  space  between  the  anus  and 
hag  that  surrounds  the  heart.  lu  use  is  to  organs  of  generation, 
•ecrete  and  contain  the  vapour  of  the  pe-       Perineut  trannemtt.   See  TVaiMvertut 
ricardium,  which  lubricates  the  heart,  and  ptrinei, 

thus  preserves  it  from  concreting  with  thf       PBBnrrcTiDKS.    (From  ivi^/,   and  wf, 
pericardium.  the  night.)   Little  swellings  like  nipples ; 

pBBiCABrtA.    (Prom  o^t^i,  about,  and  o^,  as  others  relate,  pustules,  or  pimples, 
carputi  the  wrist.)  Are  medicines  that  are   which  break  out  in  the  night, 
applied  to  the  wrist.  PERIOSTEUM.  (From  ^vi^i,  about,  and 

PBBicxinfiA.  (From  «^i,  about,  and  •nev.  a  bone.)  The  membrane  which  in« 
sv>^,  the  ti  bia.)  The  paru  about  the  tibia,  vesu  the  external  suiface  of  all  the  bones* 

PERICHONDRIUM.  (From  4rt{/,  except  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  It  is  of  a 
about,  and  x^r^oc,  a  cartilage.)  The  mem-  fibrous  texture,  and  well  supplied  with  ar- 
brane  that  covers  a  oartilage.  tefies,  veins,  nerves,  and  absorbents,    ft 

.    PBBicmisis.     (From  «^«,  about,  and   is  called  pericramum^  on  the  cranium  ;  pe- 
Xi*^f  to  anoint)   A  liniment.  riorbita^  on  the  orbits ;  p^chmidrium,  when 

Pbbichbista.  (From.  4ri^i,  around,  and  it  covers  cartilage  t  tjid  peridnmium,  when 
;2^#M»,  to  anoint.)  Any  medicines  with  it  covers  ligament.  Its  use  appears  to  be 
which  the  eyelids  are  anointed,  in  an  op-  to  distribute  the  vessels  on  the  external 
tfiabnia.     -  surfaces  of  bones. 

Pebiglasib.     (From  4rf(i,  about,  and       PEBiraucosis.  See  Phimotiu 
»KAm,  to  break.)    It  is  a  term  used  by       PsBirLBuiroirTA.  See  Pneumonia, 
Galen  for  such  a  fracture  of  the  bone  as       PERIPNEUMONIA.    (From  4ri^i,  and 
cruite  divides  it,  and  forces  it  through  the  mnufitm,  the  lung.)  Peripneumony,  or  in- 
flesh  into  sight.      Or  a  fracture  with  a   flamroation  j>f  the  lungs.  StePneumorUa. 
ffreat  wound,  wherein  the  bone  is  laid  ~ 

bare. 

PsBicLTHEinTic.  (From  m^MXv^at,  to 
roll  round ;  so  called  because  it  twists  it- 
self round  whatever  is  near  it.)  The  ho- 
ney-suckle, or  woodbine. 


PERIPNEUMONIA  NOTHA.  Bastard 

or  spurious  peripneumony.  Practitioners^ 
it  would  appear,  do  not  all  affix  Uiis  name 
to  the  same  disease ;  some  afiirming  it  to 
be  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  while  others  consider  it  as  a  mild 


PERICRANIUM.  (From  'wi^i,  about,  peripneumony.  It  is  characterised  by  dif- 
and  a^dcyior,  the  cranium.^  The  membrane  ficulty  of  breathing,  great  oppression  at 
that  is  closely  connected  to  the  bones  of  the  chest,  with  obscure  pains,  coughs,  and 
the  head.  occasionally  an  expectoration.    Spurious 

Pbbidbsxica.  (From  ctt^t,  about,  and  peripneumony  is  sometimes  so  slight  as 
/f^^oc, a  ligature.)  Applied  to  an  ischuria,  to  resemble  only  a  violent  catarrh  ;  and, 
or  suppression  of  urine,  from  stricture  in  after  the  employment  of  a  few  proper  re- 
the  urethra.  medies,  goes  of  by  a  free  and  copious  ex- 

Pbbibboxos.  (From  m^^t,  about,  and  pectoration;  but  sometimes  (he  symptoms 
^^ofitotf  a  course.)  The  extreme  circumfe-  run  high,  and  an  effusion  of  serum  into 
rence  of  the  hairs  of  the  head.  the  brochix  takes  place,  whidi  destroys 

pBmiBBoiA.     nt^it^yuL,    Is   any  need-  the  patient, 
leas  caution  or  trouble  in  an  operation,  as       PsaiprBXA.     (From  <vff^i,  about,  and 
4»-f$<t{y«(,  is  one  who  despatches  it  with  ««ov,  pus.)  Is  acollection  of  matter  about 
unnecessary    circumstances :    both    the  any  part,  as  round  a  tooth  in  the  gums : 
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PEBiBmasxit.  (Prom  «ri$i,  about,  $ii>^  and  iht  dxtemal  lumbftf  fibres,  it  coni- 
fVfAt,  to  break.)  A  breaking  of,  or  a  lepa-  pletet  tiie  lep^um,  in  conjunction  wUh  the 
ration  round  about,  either  of  corrupted  4>leura»  with  which  tt  is  continuous  tJiro* 
bones  or  af  dead  iesh.  the  yarioua  intenrais  of  the  diaphragiD. 

PsmiBBHCBA.  (From  'wifi^SHi,  to  flow  Posteriorly,  it  descends  before  the  kid- 
about.)  Is  a  reflux  of  humours  from  the  »eys  i  anteriorly,  behind  the  abdarolDal 
habit  of  the  body  into  ao^  of  the  larger  muscles ;  it  dips  into  the  pelris ;  from  the 
emunctories  for  its  excretion,  as  in  an  hv'  bones  of  the  pubis,  passes  over  the  blad- 
dropsical  case,  of  water  upon  the  bowels  der,  and  descends  bdiind;  and  being  again 
or  kidneys,  where  it  parses  away  by  urine,  oarried  backwards,  at  the  entrance  •f  the 
or  stool.  ureters    in  two  lunar  folds,    it  rejoins 

PxBiscTPHisMvs.  (From  «f{i,about|  and  upon  the  intestinum  rectum,  that  part  of 
xv^of,  gibbous.)  An  incision  made  across  itself  which  invests  the  loins,  and  in  this 
tlie  forehead,  or  firom  one  temple  to  ano-  situation  Ties  before  the  rectum.  The  od* 
tiier,  oyer  the  upper  part  of  the  os  fronlis,  lular  texture  which  corers  the  peritoos- 
over  the  coronary  suture.  It  was  former-  um  on  the  outside,  ^  is  continued  into 
ly  used  when  a  considerable  inflammation  sheaths  in  very  many  places ;  of  which, 
or  defluxion  in  the  eyes  attended,.  one  receives  the  testicle  on  each  side,  an« 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION.  (PnttaUi-  other  the  iliac  vessels  of  the  pelvis,  vix. 
cut  /  from*  o^^irixx*,  to  contract.)  The  the  obturatoria, those  ofthe  penis,  bladder, 
vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines,  by  and  aorta,  and,  ascending  to  the  breast, 
which  they  contract  and  propel  their  eon-  accompany  the  cesophagns  and  vertebrs; 
tents.  A  similar  motion  takes  place  in  the  by  means  of  which,  there  Is  a  communica- 
Fallopian  tubes,  aAer  conception,  by  means  tion  between  the  whole  body  and  the  peri- 
of  which  the  ovum  is  translated  from  the  tonxum,  well  known  in  dropsical  people, 
ovarium  into  the  uterus.  it  has  various  prolongations  for  covering 

'  Pebistaphtukus.  (From  'wi^i,  about,  the  viscera.  The  shorter  productions  of 
and  Tn^xtfot,  the  staphylinus)  A  muscle  this  membrane  are  called  ligaments  ;  and 
which  is  connected  with  the  staphylinus.  are  formed  by  a  continuous  reduplication 

PxmisTBRiiTji.  (From  ^m^tngcf,  a  pigeon ;  ofthe  peritonxum,  receding  from  its  inner 
80  called  because  pigeons  cover  it.)  The  surface,  enclosing  cellular  substance,  and 
herb  vervain.  See  Verbena.  extendingto  some  viscus,  where  its  plates 

PEaisToiCA,  (From  a^ingivrv*,  to  strew  separate,  and,  having  diverged,  embrace 
about.)  PerUtoma  properly  signifies  any  the  viscus ;  but  the  intermediate  cellular 
covering,  but  is  applied,  hy  Pecquet,* to  substknce  always  aC^mpanies  this  mem- 
the  mucous  or  villous  coat  or  lining  of  branaceous  ooat,  and  joins  it  with  the  true 
the  intestines,  tllo  same  which  Blasios  substanceofthe  viscus.  Of  this  short  kind 
calls  ^tiacwa  Vilhmms  Bartholine,  Cru»ta  of  production,  three  belong  to  the  liver, 
Membranota  g  and  De  Graaf,  Crusta  Ver»  one  or  two  to  the  spleen,  and  others  to  tbe 
mcularis.  kidneys,  and  to  the  sides  ofthe  uterus  and 

PsRisTSTOLK.  (From  ^t^tftkxm,  to  com-  vagina.  By  this  means,  the  tender  sub^ 
.press.)  1.  The  time  between  a  contraction  stance  ofthe  viscera  is  defended  fW>m  in- 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart.  jury  by  any  motion  or  concussion,  and  their 

2.  A  pause,  or  intermission  between  the  whole -mass  is  prevented  from  being  mis- 
systole  and  diastole^  \Aich  is  by  most  placed  by  their  own  weight,  and  fix>m  in- 
denied  to  be  perceived  iu  healthy  per-  juring  themselves,  being  securely  connect- 
sons,  but  when  dying  it  is  very  sensibly  ed  with  the  firm  sides  of  the  peritonaeum, 
felt.  PERITONITIS.  (From  •^iTovauo,  the 

Pemtkriok.  (From  «i{<,  and  rwfm,  to  peritoneum.)  An  inflammation  of  the  pe- 
preserve.)  The  perforating  part  of  the  ritonxum.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
trepan.  PyrtxU  and  Order  Phlegnuuim  of  Cullen, 

PERiToifjBORixis.  (From  wt^iTojMei«v,  tlie  known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  with 
peritoneum,  and  $»0^0-«,  to  break.)  A  pain  in  the  abdomen,  that  is  increased 
bursting  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  conse-  when  in  an  erect  position,  but  without 
quent  hernia.  other  proper  signs  of  abdominal  ioflamma- 

P£R1T0NCUM.  (From  4rf$iTfiy«,  to  tion.  When  the  inflammation  attacks  the 
extend  round.)  A  strong  simple  mem-  peritoneum  of  the  viscera,  it  takes  the 
brane,  tiy  which  all  the  viscera  of  the  ab-  same  of  the  viscus  ;  thus,  peritmtU  hepa- 
do  men  are  surrounded.  It  has  an  exceed-  Im,  peritonitis  intettinaliM,  peritonitii  omen" 
iiigW  smooth,  exhaling  and  moist  internal  taUs^  or  epiptoitie,  or  ^mentitii,  peritonitii, 
surface.  Outwardly,  it  is  every  where  sur-  wteoenterU. 

rounded  by  cellular  substance,  which,  to-  All  these  Dr.  Cullen  considers  under 
waiJs  the  kidneys,  is  very  loose  and  very  the  general  head  of  gr^stritis,  as  there  are 
fat »  but  is  very  short  at  the  lower  tendon  no  certain  signs  by  which  they  can  be  dts- 
of  the  transverse  muscles.  It  begins  from  tinguished  from  each  other,  and  the  me- 
the  diaphragm,  which  it  completely  lines  I  thod  of  cure  must  be  the  same  in  all.  He 
i"d,  at  Uie  last  fleshy  fibres  of  the  ribs,  however  distinguishes  three  species. 
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like  Uitt  of  ilie  kernels  of  friiiti.  TiMte  air  with  the  osyfen  of  the 
flowers  have  •  cathartic  effect,  and*  eipe-  tbewt.  3.  AzqHc  gat.  For  water»  in 
cinlly  to  children,  hare  been  aucceattuUjr  which  a  man  has  bathed,  soon  ttecomes 
given  in  tlie  characterof  a  vermifuge;  for  putrid.  Carbonated  hydrogen,  cheiiHcaiijr 
this  p'lrpose,  an  i.. fusion  of  a  drachm  of  combined  with  azot,  would  appear  to  con- 
the  flowers  dried,  or  h alf  an  ounce  in  their  stitute  putrid  ndatma.  May  not  this  be 
recent  state,  is  the  requ. site  dose.  The  the  origin  of  putrid  fever,  in  those  narrow 
leavts  of  the  ptrsica  are  also  found  to  pos-  confined  chambers  in  which  there-  are 
sess  an  anthelmintic  power,  and  from  a  many  persons  ?  ^  Th^  gUmdular  tmegwta 
great  number  of  experiments  appear  to  and  ni^ctdaftrotM  otV/ hence  linen  is  stained 
have  been  given  with  invariable  success  with  a  yellowish  colour*  and  leanness  is 
both  lo  children  and  adults.  However,  brought  on.  5.  The  fenim  ^  the  hlm9d, 
as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  persica  This  affords  an  immense  quantity  of  wa- 
manifest,  in  some  degree*  the  q  lality  of  ter,  and  the  albuminous  andsal'uie  part  of 
those  of  the  laurocerasis,  they  ought  to  the  sweat.  It  makes  the  linen  of  a  viscid 
be  used  with  caution.  rigidity,  and  of  a  ^alt  taste. .  Glass-blow- 

FsRsicARia.  (Prom  pertica,  the  peach*  ers  sometimes  excrete  so  acrid  a  sweat, 
tree,  so  called  because  its  blossoms  are  that  salt  has  been  sieen  collecte4  in  crjw- 
like  those  of  the  peach.)  Perticaria  miU*,   tals  on  their  faces. 

Ptumbago.  Arsmart.  This  plant,  Pofygp^  Perspiration  varies  in  respect  to,  1.  The 
num  perticaria  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  p^is-  temperature  •fthe  atmotphtre.  Thus  mca 
sess  vulnerary  and  antiseptic  properties;  ha\c  a  more  copious*  viscid,  and  higher 
with  which  intentions  it  is  given  in  wine  coloured  sweat  on  the  summer  days,  and 
to  restrain  the  prffgress  of  gang^rene.  in  warm  countries,  than  in  colder  rrgiona. 

pKBsicABiA  MiTis.  Scc  PerncaHa*  2.  Sex.    The  sweat  of  a  man  is  said  to 

PsEsiCABia  uBxvs.  Scc  Hydropiper,  smell  more  acrid  than  that  of  a  woman. 

Persicus  iohis.  a  carbuncle.  Avi-  3.  *Agt.  The  yotuig  are  more  subjeit  to 
cenna  says,  it  is  tliat  species  of  carbuncle  sweat  than  tlie  aged,  who  during  the  ex« 
which  is  attended  with  pustules  and  vest-  cessive  heat  of  the  summer  scarcely  sweat 
cations.  at  all.    4*  Jngetta,  An  alliacious  sweat  ia 

PxasisTKirs  fxbbis.  A  regular  inter-  perceived  from  eating  garlic;  a  legumi* 
Hiittmg  fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  re-  nous  from  peas ;  an  acid  from  acids;  a  fe- 
turn  at  constant  and  stated  hours.  tid  from  animal  food  only ;  and  a  rancid 

Pebsohatjl.  (From  pertona^  a  dis^uis-  sweat  from  fat  foods,  as  is  observed  in 
ed  person,  because,  a  cording  to  Pliny,  Greenland.  A  long  abstinence  from  drink 
the  ancient  actors  used  to  mask  them-  causes  a  more  acrid  and  coloured  sweat; 
selves  with  the  leaves  of  this  plant.)  See  and  the  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  cold 
Mardana.  water  in  summer,  a  limpid  and  thin  sweat. 

PERSPIRATION.  P<?r»6irfl</o.  The  va-  5.  Medidnet,  The  sweat  of  those  who 
pour  that  in  secreted  by  the  extremities  have  taken  musk,  even  moderately,  and 
of  the  cutaneous  arteries  from  the  exter-  assafoedita,  or  sulphur,  smells  of  their  re- 
nal  surface  of  the  body  It  is  distinguished  spective  natures.  S.  RegioH  of  the  bodg. 
into  9etmble  JkxxiX  inaeiuible.  The  former  is  The  sweat  of  the  head  is  greasy ;  on  the 
separated  in  the  iorm  of  an  invisible  va-  forehead  it  is  more  aqueous ;  under  the 
^ur^  the  latter  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the  axillx  very  unguinous ;  and  in  ibe  inter- 
form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to  the  stices  of  the  toes,  it  is  very  fetid,  forming 
epidermis.  The  9ecreMry  organ  is  com-  in  tJie  most  healthy  man  blackish  sordea. 
posed  of  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  7>  Dioeateo.  In  this  respect  it  varies  very 
arieries.  The  omeU  of  the  perspirable  much,  in  regard  to  quantity,  smell,  and 
iiiid,  in  an  healthy  man,  is  fatuous  Ind  colour ;  for  the  sweat  of  pouty  persons  is 
animal ;  iu  tatte  manifestly  salt  and  am-  said  to  turn  vegetable  juices  to  a  red  co- 
moniucaL  In  consiotence  it  is  vaporous  and  lour,  and  is  of  a  cretaceous  nature.  Some 
aqueous;  and  its  «pft7/(cjT<4iu/y  is  greater  men  also  have  a  lucid  sweat,  others  a 
than  water.  For  the  most  pan  it  is  yel-  sweat  tinging  their  linen  of  a  caeruleaa 
lowish,  from  the  passuge  of  the  subcutane-  colour. 

Otis  oil,  and  sebaceous  matter  of  the  sub-  The  use  of  the  insensible  perspiration 
cutaneous  glands.  Sometimes  it  is  red-  are,  1.  To  ilrAenj/e  the  blood  iron  super* 
dish,  from  tlie  globules  of  the  cruror  pass-  flnous  animal  gas,  a  sot,  and  water,  3. 
ing  through,  especially  under  the  axillae.  To  eliminate  the  noxious  and  heterogene* 
The  quantity  is  sometimes  so  profuse,  as  ous  excrements  ;  hence  the  acid,  rancid, 
not  only  conspiruniisly  to  moisten  the  leguminous,  or  putrid  perspiration  of  some 
linen,  but  also  the  thicker  garments.  men.    3.  To  moitten  the  external  surface 

The  conttiiuent  priticipleo  of  the  per-  of  the  body,  lest  the  epidermis  cutis,  and 
spirable  fluid  appear  to  be,  1.  ffater,  at-  its  nervous  papiUx  be  dried  up  by  the  at- 
tenuated into  vapour,  by  the  matter  of  mospheric  air.  4.  To  counter^lauce  the 
beat  2  Amnud  gao^  or  carbonated  hy-  suppressedpulroonary  transpiration  of  the 
orogen.  As  the  production  of  carbonated  lungs  j  for  wbpi^  it  i^  (upprewedt  the  cu- 
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tsneoM  if  incretsed ;  hence  the  nature  of 
both  appears  to  be  the  fame. 

The  use  of  the  sensible  perspiration,  or 
sweat,  in  an  health/  man,  is  scarcely 
xifiservable.  unless  troro  an  error  of  the 
oon-natunHs.  its  first  eflSsct  on  the  body 
is  always  prejudicial,  by  exhausting  and 
drying  it ;  although  it  is  sometimes  of  ad- 
vantage. 1.  By  supplying  a  watery  ex* 
cretion :  thus  when  the  unne  is  deficient, 
the  sweaat  is  often  more  abundant.  In  this 
manner  an  aqueous  diarrh<ea  is  frequently 
cured  by  sweating.  2.  By  eliminating,  at 
the  same  time,  any  morbid  matter.  Thus 
▼arious  miasmata  are  critically  expelled,  in 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  with  the  sweat. 
PERTUSSIS.  (From  per,  much,  and 
tmrn,  cou^)  The  hooping-cough.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuro»e»,  and 
order  Mpatnd  of  Cullen,  known  by  a  con- 
valsive  strangulating  cough,  with  hoop- 
ing,  returning  by  fits  that  are  usually  ter- 
-mtnated  by  a  fomiting,  and  being  conta- 
gious. 

Children  are  most  commonly  the  sub- 
jects of  this  disease,  and  it  seems  to  de* 
pend  on  a  specific  contagion,  which  affects 
them  bat  once  in  their  ufb.  The  disease 
being  once  produced,  the  fits  of  couching 
MTt  often  repeated  without  any  evident 
cause ;  but  in  many  eases,  the  contagion 
nay  be  considered  as  only  giring  the  pre- 
disposition, and  the  frequency  of  th<;  fit* 
nay  depend  upon  Tarious  exciting  causes, 
such  as  Tiolent  exercise,  a  full  meal,  the 
bar'mg  taken  food  of  difficult  digestion, 
and  irritation  of  the  lungs  by  dust,  smoke, 
or  disagreeable  odours.  Emotions  of  the 
I  mind  may  likewise  prove  an  exciting 
I       cause. 

f  Its  proximate  or  immediate  cause  seems 

^       rj  be  a  Tisc'id  matter  or  phlegm  lodged 
I       about  the  bronchix,  trachea,  and  fauces, 
f       which  sticks  so  close  as  to  be  expectora- 
ted with  the  greatest  difficulty.    Some 
;       bave  supposed  It  to  be  a  morbid  irritabi- 
lity of  the  stomach,  with  increased  ao- 
f       tions  of  its  mucous  glands ;  but  the  affisc- 
I       tion  of  the  stomach  which  takes  place  in 
1       the  disease,  is  clearly  only  of  a  secondary 
aature,  so  that  this  opinion  must  be  erro- 
neous. 

The  hooping-cough  usnally  comea  on 
with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  some  de- 
gree of  thirst,  a  quick  pulse,  and  other 
I  slight  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  hoarseness,  cough,  and  diffi- 
culty of  expectoration.  l*hese  symptoms 
continue  perhaps  for  a  fortnight  or  more, 
St  the  end  of  which  time  the  disease  puts 
on  hs  peculiar  and  characteriatic  form, 
and  ia  now  evident,  as  the  cough  becomes 
convulsive,  and  ia  attended  with  a  pecu- 
liar  sound,  which  has  been  called  a  hoop. 
When  the  sonorous  inspiration  has  hap- 
pened, the  coughing  is  aj^n  renewed,  and 
continues  in  the  same  manifer  as  before, 
till  titl^  a  quantity  of  mucus  !•  thrown 
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up  fhrni  the  longs,  or  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  evacuated  by  vomiting.  The 
fit  is  then  terminated,  and  the  patient  re« 
mains  free  from  any  other  for  some  time* 
and  ahortly  afterwards  rttums  to  the 
amusements  he  waa  employed  in  before 
the  accession  of  the  fit,  expresses  a  desire 
for  food,  and  when  it  is  given  to  him,  takes 
it  greedily.  In  those  cases,  however* 
where  the  attack  has  been  severe,  he  often 
seems  much  fatig^ied,  makes  quick  inspi- 
rations, and  falls  into  a  faint 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease* 
there  is  little  or  no  expectoration,  or  if 
any,  it  consists  only  of  thin  mucus,  and 
aa  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  fits  of  cough- 
ing are  frequent,  and  of  considerable  du- 
ration ;  but  on  the  expectoration  becom- 
ing free  and  copious,  the  fits  of  coughing 
are  less  firequent,  as  well  as  of  shorter 
duration. 

By  the  violence  of  coughing,  the  free 
transmission  of  blood  ihrou)(h  the  lungs 
is  somewhat  interrupted,  as  likewise  the 
free  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head, 
which  produces  that  turgescence  and  suf- 
fusion of  the  face  which  commonly  attend 
the  attack,  and  -in  some  instunces  brings 
on  a  hxmorrhage  either  from  the  nose  or 
ears. 

•The  disease  having  arrived  at  its  height, 
usually  continues  for  some  weeks  longer, 
and  at  length  goes  off  gradually.  In  some 
cases  it  is  however  protracted  for  several 
months,  or  even  a  y^ar. 

Although  the  hooping-cough  often 
proves  tedious,  and  is  liable  \o  return 
with  violence  on  any  fresh  exposure  to 
cold,  when  not  entirely  rt  moved,  it  never- 
theless is  seldom  faUl,  except  to  very 
young  childi«n.  who  are  alwaya  likely  to 
suffer  more  from  it  than  those  of  a  more 
advanced  age.  The  danger  seems  indeed 
alwaya  to  1^  in  proportion  to  the  youth 
of  the  person,  and  the  degree  of  fever, 
and  difficulty  of  breath ing>  which  accom- 
pany the  disease,  as  likewiie  the  state  of 
debility  which  prevails. 

It  has  been  known  in  some  instances  to 
terminate  in  apoplexy  and  sullocation.  If 
the  fits  are  put  an  end  to  by  vomiting,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  symp- 
tom, as  may  likewise  the  taking  place  of 
a  moderate  and  free  expectoration,  or  the 
ensuing  of  a  slight  hsmorrhage  from  the 
nose  or  ears. 

Dissections  of  those  who  die  of  the 
hooping-cough  usually  shew  the  conse- 
quence of  the  organs  of  respiration  being 
affected,  and  particularly  those  parts 
which  are  the  seat  of  catarrh.  When  the 
disease  has  been  long  protracted,  it  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  pulmonary  consumption, 
asthma,  or  visceral  obstructions,  in  which 
last  case  the  glands  of  the  mysentery  are 
found  in  a  hara  and  enlarged  state. 

Peruvian  bal$am,  Soe  MaUamwn  Pem^- 
viamtm. 
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JPennimibark.    See  CfmAmo.  mUtfcken,**  observes  Dr.  ThomM,    **  Ifee 

PEmcviAAUs  CORTEX.    Scc  CinchmtL        Board  of  Trade  has,  however,  very  lately, 
FutiryiAiruB  costsz  flatus.     See  Cin-  under  the  sanction  of  the  College  of  Pby. 
ehona,  sicians,  somewhat  abridged  it. 

PsBUTiAirvs  coETXx  muBSB.  See  Cin-  It  sometimes  happens  that  after  the  ap- 
cf^ona.  plication  of  the  putrid  vapour,  the  patient 

PBRVIG1L1UM.  (From  per^  much,  experiences  only  a  considerable  degree  of 
^d  vi^/o,  to  watch.)  Watching,  or  a  languor  and  slight  bead-ache  for  many 
want  of  sleep.     See  Vigilance.  days  previous  to  a  perfect  attack  of  tJie 

P^viscA.  (From  ^tfroincio,  to  tie  to-  disease:  but  it  more  usually  comes  to  pass, 
gether  )  So  called  because  its  stringy  that  he  is  very  soon  seized  with  great  de- 
roots  were  used  for  binding?  substances  pression  of  strength,  anxiety,  palpi tatioBSv 
together     The  herb  periwinkle.  syncope,. stupor,  giddmess,  Tiolent  bead- 

pEs  AxEXASOBixus.     Bct  PifTeihrum,      ache,  and  delirium,  the  pulse  becoming  at 
Pes  CAPB2.    Goat's  foot,  a  species  of  the  same  lime  very  weuc  and  irregular. 
OxaUi  i  also  a  species  of  Conv9lvulu9,  These  symptoms  are  shortly  succeeded 

Pes  cati.    See  GnaphaHum.  by  nausea,  and  a  vomiting  of  a  dark  bUi- 

Pes  coLuxBiirus.  See  Geranium  colum'  ous  matter,  and  in  the  further  progress  of 
binum,  the  disease,  carbunclea  make  their  ap- 

Pes  Lxoiris.  The  ladies  mantle  is  some-  pearance ;  buboes  arise  in  different  glands, 
tiroes  so  called.    See  JllchendUa.  such  as  the  parotid,  maxillary,  cervical^ 

Pbs  tigbidis.  Tiger's  fool,  a  species  axillary,  and  mguinal;  or  petechixberoor- 
of  Iponuta.  rhages  and  a  colliquative  diarrfacra  en-  . 

PESSARY.   (Pe»9arium,  from  ^^lo-^a,  to  sue,  which  denote  a  putrid  tendency  pre- 
soften.)    An  instrument  that  is  introdu-  vailing  to  a  great  degree  in  the  maas  of 
ced  into  the  vagina  to  support  the  uterus,  the  blood. 
Pettilent  -wort.    See  Petatite:  Such  are  the  characterisiic  symptoms 

PESTIS  The  plague.  Agenusofdis-  of  this  malignant  disease,  but  It  seldom 
ease  in  the  class  pyrexia  and  order  exon-  happens  that  they  are  all  to  be  met  'with 
themata  of  Cullen,  characterised  by  typhus,  in  the  same  person.  Some,  in  the  adTanc- 
which  is  contagious  in  the  extreme,  pros-  ed  state  of  the  disease,  labour  under  ba- 
tration  of  strength,  buboes,  and  carbun-  hoes,  others  under  carbuncles,  andotheri 
cles,  petechiae,  hemorrhage,  and  coUiqua-  again  are  covered  with  petechiae. 
tive  diarrhoea.  The  plague  is  always  to  be  considered 

By  some  writers  the  disease  has  been  as  attended  with  imminent  danger,  and 
divided  into  three  species ;  that  attended  when  It  prevailed  in  this  country  about 
with  buboes;  that  attended  with  carbun-  200  years  ago,  proved  fatal  to  the  most  of 
cles ;  and  that  accompanied  with  petechix.  those  who  were  attacked  with  it.  It  ifl  dco- 
This  division  appears  wholly  superfluous,  bable,  however,  that  many  of  them  oied 
Dr.  Russel,  in  hit  elaborate  treatise  on  the  from  want  of  care  and  proper  nourishment^ 
plague,  makes  mention  of  many  varieties  ;  as  the  infected  were  forsaken  by  their 
but  when  these  have  arisen,  they  seem  to  nearest  friends ;  because  in  Turkey  and :. 
have  depended  in  a  ^taX  measure  on  the  other  countries,  where  attention  is  paki 
temperament  and  constitution  of  the  air  at  to  the  sick,  a  ^eat  many  recover, 
the  time  the  disease  became  epidemical.  When  the  disease  is  unattended  by  bti- 
as  likewise  on  the  patient's  habit  of  body  boes,  it  runs  its  course  more  rapidly,  jutid 
at  the  time  of  his  being  attacked  with  it.  is  more  generally  fstal,  than  when  accom- 
The  pl.<gue  is  by  most  writers  consider-  panied  by  such  inflammations.  The  ear- 
ed as  the  consequence  of  a  pestilential  lier  they  appear,  the  milder  usually  is  the 
contagion,  which  is  propagated  from  one  disease.  When  they  proceed  kindly  to 
person  to  another  by  association,  or  by  suppuration  they  always  prove  critical, 
coming  near  infected  materials.  and  ensure  the  patient's  recovery.  A  gen- 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  generally  tie  diaphoresis,  arising  spontaneouslyj 
appears  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  has  been  known  in  many  instances  hkc- 
after  infection  :  but  it  has  not  yet  been  as-  wise  to  prove  critical.  When  carbuncles 
certained  how  Xowp;  a  person  who  has  la-  shew  a  disposition  to  become  gangrenous, 
boured  under  the  disease  is  capable  of  in-  the  event  will  be  fatal.  Petechiae,  hemor- 
feeling  others,  nor  how  long  the  contagion  rhages  and  colliquative  diarrbsea  denote 
may  Itirk  in  an  unfavourable  habit  without  the  same  termination, 
producing  the  disecise,  and  may  yet  be  Dissections  of  the  plague  have  disoo- 
Communicated,  and  the  disease  excited,  in  vered  the  gall-bladder  full  of  black  bile, 
habits  more  susceptible  of  the  infection,  the  liver  very  considerably  enlarged,  the 
It  has  generally  been  supposed,  however,  heart  much  increased  in  size,  and  the 
that  a  quarantine  of  40  day  sis  much  longer  lungs,  kidneys,  and  intestines  beset  with 
than  ig  necessary  for  persons,  and  proba-  carbuncles.  They  have  likewise  disco- 
biy  for  goods  also.  Experience  has  not  vered  all  the  other  appearances  of  putrid 
yet  deiermincd  how  much  of  this  term  fever.  i     ,     i     fxr>^a\i 

toay  be  abated*     ••If  I  am  not  much      Pjbtaww^^  Ip^^ii^l.^a  leaf  or 


tluasofllt*)  Is  by  Pypocrato  fPflieA  to  and  4i«setSf^  mi  hawbees  empl^ed  in 
ah  urine  vhjch  hath  m  it  flaky  aubftances  nephritic  paina  and  obatriictiona  Qf  urine, 
resembling  leaves.  The  seeds  possess  aromatic  and  carmina. 

P£TAsiTss.  (From  vnrAa^,  a  hat,  so  tive  powers,  but  are  seldom  prescribed, 
named  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like  pBraossLinuK  Macxbokicux.  Apium 
a  hat.)  Butterbur.  Pestilentwort.  7W-  petrman,  Petrapium.  Macedonian  pars- 
tila^o  petanut  of  Linnsus.  The  roots  of  ley.  This  plant,  B^tbm  Macedonicum  of 
this  plant  are  recommended  as  aperient  Linnaeus,  is  similar  in  quality  to  the  com- 
^id  alezipharmic,  and  promise*  though  mon  parsley,  but  weaker  and  less  grate- 
now  forgotten,  to  be  of  considerable  acti-  ful.  The  seeds  enter  the  celebrated  com* 
vity.  They  have  a  strong  smell,  and  a  pounds  mithridate  and  theriaca. 
bitterish  acrid  taste,  of  the  aromatic  kind*  PxTmoauunTif  tvloabx.  See  PetroH' 
but  not  agreeable.  linum, 

Psncni.  (From  the  Italian  pefehia^  PsTB06n.sx.  A  species  of  coarse  flint, 
aflea-bite,because  they  resemble  the  bites  of  a  de«p  blue  or  yeillowish  green  colour, 
of  fleasr)  A  red  of  purple  spot  that  mostly  It  is  interspersed  in  veins  xhrough  rocks ; 
appears  in  contagious  diseases^  and.  re-  and  from  this  circumstance  derives  its 
•^mbles  flea-bites.  name. 

PxTa^Piux.  (Fr(MB  petrot  a  rock,  and  PEUC^DANUM.  (From  ;no»«,  the 
fi^fium,  parsley,  so  called  becajuse  it  grows  pine-tree ;  so  called  from  its  leaves  resem- 
in.  stony  places.)  See  Petrosflimm  Ma-  bltng  those  of  the  pine-tree.)  1.  The 
mdmicwtu  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LinnsMn 

PsTBSLjivic.  (From  ff'rr(«,arock»and  system.  Class,  PeiUaiiJrMi.  OrJer,  Ih- 
«x«uor,  oil.)  An  oil  or  liquid  bitumen  which  gunku  2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of 
distils  from  rocks..  the  hog's  fennel  and  sulphur-wort  Maro" 

PETROLEUM.  (From  peira^  arock^  thnm  Mjflvettre,  MaratktophyUnm,  Pinat- 
and  o/etMR,  oil.)  The  name,  of  petroleum  teUum.  &nialtum  pHrcinum,  The  plant 
is  given  to  a  liquid  bituminous  substance  which  bears  these  names  in  the  pharma- 
which  flows  between  r^ckss  or  in  different  copoeias  is  the  Peueedamum  officinale  oi 
places  at^the  surface  of.  the  earth.  The  Linnxus :— ;/Uim  qvkiqite  parHUttJiHfirm- 
more  fluid  species  are  distinguished  by  butUneaiibut,  The  root  is  the  officinal 
the  name  ofnt^/uhOf  and  the  thidcer  by  partt  it  has  a  strong  fetid  smell,  some- 
those  of  piimpbaUum  and  ^neUum*  See  what  resembling  that  of  sulphureous  solo- 
J^faphthOf  Mineral  pitchf  &c.  tions«  and  an  acrid,  unctuous,  bitterish 

PsTaoi.EUK  BABajuDEvsB.  Bsrhadoes  taBte*  Wounded,  when  fresh  in  the  spring 
tajr.  This  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  or  autumn,  particularly  in  the  former  sea- 
island  of  Bar  badoes»  and  is  sometimes  em*  son,  in  which  the  root  is  most  vi|^orous, 
ployed  estemally  in  paralytic  diseases,      it  fields  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow 

PsTBOLsiTX  BUBBtrx.  Okum  gobionum,  juice,  which  soondries  into  a  solid  gummy 
Bed  petroleum.  A  species  of  rockoil  of  resin,  which  retains  the  taste  and  strong 
a  bUckish  red  colour,  of  thicker  con-'  smell  of  the  root.  This,  as  well  as  the 
atatence,  less  penetrating  and  more  disa-  root,  is  recommended  as  a  nervine  and 
greeable  smf  11  than  the  other  |cinds  of  anti-hysteric  remedy, 
petroleum.  It  abounds  about  the  viUag^e  Pbucxbakuh  orFicnraLB.  The  syste- 
of  Gabian  in  Languedoo*  matic  name  of  the  hog's  fennel.  See  Peu^ 

Pbtbobbvh  si7i»hub£tuv.    a  stimnla-  cedanma. 
ting  balsamic  reme^  given  ib  coughs,      Pbucbdasvm  silaub.    The   systematic 
asthmas,  and  other  afiections  of  theche^.  name  of  the  meadow  sazafin^^.  See  Sax^ 

Petropharyt^teua,    A  muscle  which  ari-  ifraga  vulgarii. 
aes  in  the  apophysis  petrosa,  and  is  inser-      Pbtbbi  olaitditlx.      Peyer's    glands. 
ted  into  the  pharynx.  Brunnier's  glands.   Small  gUnds  situated 

Petro-ealpmgo  ttaph^Hnut.   See  Zevaier  under  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines. 
palati.  PsxizA  avbicuxa.    See  Auricula  jnthe, 

PETBOSELINUM.  (From  ^nrpte,  a  Phjehoxbba.  Phanomenm.  (Prom  <^fm^ 
rock,  and  o-txtfot,  parsley.)  Petr^tetinum  to  make  appear.)  All  those  appearances 
innate,  Apium  hertema,  Comoion  pars-  in  the  human  body  which  are  contrary  to 
ley*  Apium  petroeelinum  of  Linn«eu8  ^--/b-  the  usual  process  of  nature. 
Hit  caulinit  Hneanbii^  imfolucelHa  wdmitie.  PHACiEDiiNA.  (Prom  (^<»>«,  to  eat.) 
Both  the  roots  and  seeds  of  this  plant  are  A  species  of  ulcer  that  spreads  very  ra- 
disected  by  the  London  College  for  medi-  pidly. 

cinal  use:  the  former  have  a  sweetish  PHAOBnavics.  (Phagedamca,  sc.  me- 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  warmth  ditammta  f  from  ^ttym,  to  eat.)  Applica- 
or  flavour,  somewhat  resembliiig  that  ef  tions  that  destroy  fungous  flesh, 
carrot ;  the  latter  are  in  taste  warmer  and  Phalacbux.  (From  <^flQt{oc,  bald.)  A 
more  aromatic  than  any  other  part  of  the  aurgicaLinstnimeBt*  with  a  blunt  smooth 
plant,  and  manifest  considerable  bitter-  top ;  as  a  probe, 
ncss.    The  roots  are  said  to  be  aperient      Pbaaahobs.  Set  Phal^ns^'   LjOOQIC 
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VtULAM^OMiB.    (Prom  <H(^«>I>  *  '<>v  of  PHABMACT.    The  art  of  pn^Mt^ 

soldiers.)    1.  An  ftfiection  of  the  eye-lids,  remedies  for  the  treatment  of  diseases, 

where  jlbere  are  two  or  more  rows  of  The  articles  of  the  Materia  Mrdica,  be- 

hairs  upon  them.  ing  generally  unfit  for  administration  hi 

%  A  morbid  inversion  of  the  eyelids,  tbeir  original  sute»  are  subjected  to  ▼&- 

PHALANX.    (From   ^«x«r(,  a.  batta-  rious  operations,  mechanical  or  ehemioil* 

lion.)  The  small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  by  which  they  become  adapted  to  thtm 

toes,  which  are  distinguished  into  the  purpose.    Herein  consists  the  practice  of 

first,  second,  and  third  phaianz.  pharmacy,  which  therefore  requires  a  pie«* 

PBALAais  cAVAaisRsis.     (From  ^xer,  vious  knowledge  of  the  sensible  and  che-> 

white,  shining;  so  named  from  its  white,  mical  properties  of  the  substances  ope- 

shming  seed,  and  cunarienM^  from  its  be-  rated  on.    The  qualities  of  many  bodies 

ing  the  principal  food  of  the  canary-birds.)  are  materially  changed  by  heat»  especialijr 

Canary.grass.   The  seed  of  this  plant  is  in  conjunction  with  air  and  other  cheni- 

well  known  to  be  the  common  food  of  ca«  cal  agents ;  the  virtues  of  others  resids 

nary  birds.    In  toe  Canary  islands,  the  in-  chiefly  in  certain  parts,  which  may  be  se- 

habitants  grind  it  into  meal,  and  make  a  parated  by  the  action  of  various  menstrua, 

course  son  of  bread  with  it.  particularly  with  tbe  assistance  of  heat; 

Phallus  Escuusirrvs.    The  syatematic  and  the  loint  operatioo  of  remedies  on  tbe 

name  of  the  morel  fungus.    See  MvreL  human  body  is  often  very  difierent  Iroas 

Phaittasxa.    (Prom  ^y<ra^,  to  make  what    would   be   anticipated,  from  thst 

appear.)    Imagination     Depraved  vision,  which  they  exert  separatelpr;  bence,  in  tbff 

pHAai^CTM.    (Prom  PAarst,  the  island  preparations  and  compositions  of  tbe  Pbiir- 
from  whence  it  was  brought.)    A  violent  macop<r«as,  we  are  fiirsisbed  wifb  manw  ' 

kind  of  poison.  powerful  as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  n>edt- 

PHARMACEUTICA.     (Prom  <K$|U«.  cine. 

»u/«,  to  exhibit  medicines.)    Pharmaceu-  PoABTVOiBiTS.    (Prom  'fa^ov|«  the  plis- 

tic«,  or  the  doctrine  of  compounding^  and  i^nx.)    Belonging  to  or  affecting  tbe  phsr 

dosing  medicines.     See  Pharma€y,  rynxs  thus  eynanche  pharyngxa,  kc. 

PfiABMACocHTxiA.    (From  ^o^aaov,  a  PjiASTiroiTaBsy.       pdt^vyttl^vf.      The 

medicine,  and  x^/jnm,^  chemistry.)    Pbar-  pharynx,  or  ^uees. 

macentic  chemistry,  or  that  part  of  che-  PBABTHsosTA^snRnre.    A  muscle  ori- 
mistry  which  respects  the  preparation  of  ginating  in  the  pharynx  and  termhiatiBg' 

tnedicines.  in  the  septum,  above  the  uvula. 

PHARMACOPCEIA.    (From  ^di{/ua»ev,  PoAmmooToxiA.     (Prom  ^«^,  the 

a  medicine,  and  4reit«,  to  make.)    A  dis-  pharynx,  and  rt/«r««  tacut.)    The  operas 

pensatory,  or  book  of  directions  for  the  tion  of  cutting  the  pharynx, 

composition  of  medicines  approved  of  by  PHARYNX     (Asrs  tu  ^mp,  beeause  it 

medical  practitioners,  or  pubrished  by  au-  conveys  the  fogd  into  the  stomach.)  The 

thorit^.    The  following  are  the  most  so-  muscular  bag  at  the  back  part  of  the 

ted.  Viz.  mouth.  It  is  shaped  like  a  funnel,  stSleres 

P.  Amttehdamenai;  to  the  fauces  behind  the  lar3rnx,  and  ter- 

P.  Ar^rentoratensit,  minates  in  the  oesophasus.   Tts  use  ^a  to 

P.  Aug-et  oraimuU.  receive  tbe  masticated  food,  and  to  con- 

P.  BaUana,  vey  it  into  the  cesophagus. 

P.  Brandenhurgentia,  Phasbolits  vulsasis.    (From  ^Mraxor, 

P.  Brtmdenburgica.  a  little  ship,  or  galliot,  which  Hs  pods 

P.  Bvuxelletuh.  were  supposed  to  resemble.)    The  syste- 

JP.  Edinbnrgenm,  maticnameofthekidney-beaa.  S^J^eunr, 

P.  Ba/nUnH^.  kidney. 

P.  LondinenM,  PsASOAinux.  (Prom  f««>a?«f ,  a  knifes 

P.  J^orinUfergtndt,  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  bke 

P.  Pariicenm.  a  knife,  or  sword. )  The  herb  sword-grass. 

P.  Jiati$bonenm9,  PsATirtint.    (Prom  ^wir,  a  sull.)  The 

P.  Begith  socket  of  a  tooth. 

PHARMACOPOLA.   (From  ^^mss?,  PssuAirBanrx  A^trATicuw.      (PkeBtm- 

a  medicine,  and  ««xi«,  to  sell.)    Anapo«  cNiSBf  from  ^xxoc,  the  cork-tree,  and 

thecary,  or  vender  of  medicines.  w/|4oc,  male  t  so  called  beeause  tt  lloattt 

PHARMACOPOLIUM.      (From   t«r  upon  the  water  like  eork.)    Thesysteiea. 

/««aov,  a  medicine,  and  w«x««9  to  sell.)  tic  name  of  the  water-minel.    See  Pe- 

A  druggist's  or  apothecary's  shop.  nicubtm  oquaiieum. 

pHAaxAGOPsiA.       (From    ^*^fJuuMf,    a  Phsxos.    (Prom  ^ft««,  to  shut  up.)  A 

medicine,  and  'Vfeir,  a  potion.)  A  liquid  medicine  against  a  dysentery, 

medicine.  Paii:.AssLPSirs.    (From   ffxte,  to  love, 

PaAaxAcoTBscA.      (From  fa^a»«f ,  a  and  ocAx^c^  a  brother  $  so  called  because, 

medicine,  and  riBBf^s,  to  placa.)    A  medi-  by  its  roughnesa,  it  attaehea  itself  to  whst- 

-u^-chtu.  ever  is  near  i^z^lft^^TOgle 
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Wwn»ammuv9.  (Fron  ^ixm,  to  love, 
l^d  m»6^ttroSf  a  man ;  to  called  horn  its 
uaea.)  l.  Medicinea  reUcviiig  the  pain  of 
the  itone. 

2.  The  herb  goo«e*gras8»  becauae  it 
sticks  to  the  garments  of  those  who  touch 
it.  See  Jiperine. 

PaiLoiriirM.  (Prom  Phih^  its  inrentor.) 
A  warm  opiate. 

PaixTauM.   (From  ^Km,  to  love.)  1.  A 

Sbiltrej  or  imaginary  medicine,  to  excite 
>?c. 

2.  The  depressore  on  the  upper  lip. 
where  lovers  salute. 

Fhilteia.  (The  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Chiron,  who  first  applied  it  medicinal- 
ly.) Mock  privet. 

PHIMOSIS.  (From  ^fim^  to  bind  up.) 
A  constricijon  or  straitness  of  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  prepuce,  which,  preventing  the 
glans  from  being  uncovered,  is  often  the 
occasion  of  many  troublesome  complaints. 
It  may  arise  from  different  caoses  both  in 
cb  iidren  and  grown  persons .  Children  have 
naturally  the  prepuce  very  long  %  and  as  it 
exceeds  the  extremity  of  the  gUns,  and  is 
not  liable  to  be  distended,  it  is  apt  to  eon* 
tract  its  orifice.  This  often  occasions  a 
lodgment  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine  be- 
tween that  and  the  glans,  which  if  it 
j^ws  corrosive,  may  irriute  the  parts  so 
as  to  produce  an  inflammation.  In  this 
case,  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce  be- 
comes more  contracted,  and  consequently 
the  urine  more  confined.  Hence  the  whole 
inside  of  the  prepuce  excoriates  and  sup- 
purates (  the  end  of  it  grows  thick  and 
swells,  and  in  some  months  becomes  cal- 
lous. At  other  times  it  does  not  grow 
thick,  but  becomes  so  strait  and  contracted 
as  hardly  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a. 
probe.  The  only  wajr  to  remove  this  dis- 
order Is  by  an  operation.  A  phimosis  may 
afiect  grown  persons  from  the  same  eause 
as  littk  children ;  though  there  are  some 
grown  persons  who  cannot  uncover  their 
glans,  or  at  least  not  without  pam,  end 
yet  have  not  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce 
so  contracted  as  to  confine  the  urine  from 
passing,  we  notwithstanding  find  them 
sometimes  troubled  with  a  phimosis,  which 
might  be  suspected  to  arise  from  a  vene- 
real taint,  but  has  in  reality,  a  much  more 
innocent  cause.  There  are,  we  know,  se- 
baceous glands  situated  in  the  piepoee, 
round  the  corona,  which  secrete  an  unc- 
tuous humour,  which  sometimes  becomes 
acrimonious,  irritates  the  skin  that  covers 
the  glans,  and  the  irritation  extending  to 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  prepuce, 
they  both  become  inflamed,  and  yield  a 
purulent  serum,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
I  charged,  because  the  gplaBS  is  swelled,  and 
Uie  orifice  of  the  prepuce  contracted.  We 
find  also  some  grown  persons,  who,  though 
t  %htty  never  uncovered  the  glans,  have  been 
I     subject  to  phimosis  frpm  n  ftoerMl  oaiise. 


it  is  owing  to  gonorrhoea,  where 
the  matter  lo4ged  between  the  prepuce 
and  the  glans  occasioned  the  same  excori- 
ation as  the  discharge  before  mentioned 
from  the  sebaceous  glands.  In  others,  it 
proceeds  from  venereal  chancres  on  the 
prepuce,  the  glans,  or  the  frxnum ;  which 
producing  an  inflammation  either  on  the 
prepuce  or  glans,  or  both,  the  extremity 
of  the  fore-skin  contracts,  and  prevents 
the  discharge  of  the  matter.  The  parts,  in 
a  very  little  time,  are  greatly  tumefied, 
and  some  times  a  gangrene  comes  on  in 
less  than  two  days. 

pHLXBommBAoiA.  (From  ^Xf^,  a  vein* 
and  ^nyrvfAif  to  break  out.)  A  rupture  of 
a  vein. 

PHLEBOTOMY.  {Phkbotonda  g  from 
^•4,  a  vein,  and  Ti^r«,  to  cut*)  The 
opening  of  a  vein. 

Phliox.  (From  ^Xf>A,  to  bum,  or  to 
excite.)  In  chemistry  it  means  water 
from  distillation,  but,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  it  is  a  thick  and 
tenacious  uncus  secreted  in  the  lungs. 

PBLXexAoooA.  (From  ^xt>/bM,  phlegm, 
and  i^*.  to  drive  out.)  Medicmes  which 
promote  the  discharge  of  phleg^. 

PHLEGMASIA.  (From  ^Ktym^  to 
burn.)  An  inflammation. 

PHLEGMASIA  DOLEKS.  A  disease 
noticed  by  some  of  the  French  writers, 
under  the  name  of  Venjktfe  dewjambet  et 
de»  cm'tfct  de  la  femme  aee^vch^e/  whilst 
others  have  called  it  dep6t  du  tuit,  from  its 
supposed  cause.  By  the  Germans  it  is 
called  (Edema  laeteum^  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish the  'white  Ugr,  This  disease  principally 
affects  women  in*  the  puerpersl  state ;  in 
a  few  instances  it  has  been  observed  to 
attack  pregnant  women ;  and,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  nurses  on  losing  their  children, 
have  been  afifected  by  it.  Women  of  all 
descriptions  a1«  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
it  durinr  and  soon  afrer  childbed  ;  but, 
those  whose  limbs  have  been  pained  or 
anasarcotts  during  pregnancy,  and  who  do 
not  suckle  their  ofnpnng,  are  more  espe- 
cially subject  to  it.  it  has  rarely  occur- 
red oftener  than  once  to  the  same  female. 
It  supervenes  to  easy  and  natural,  as  weH 
as  to  difficult  and  preternatural,  bhrths. 
It  sometimes  makes  its  appearance  in 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  afler  de- 
livery, and  at  other  times,  not  till  a  month 
or  six  weeks  after ;  but  in  general,  the 
attack  takes  place  from  the  tenth  to  the 
sixteenth  day  of  the  lying-in.  It  has  in 
many  instances,  attacked  women  who  were 
recovering  ftom  puerperal  fever ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  has  supervened,  or  succeeded 
to  thoraeio  inflammation.  It  not  uncom- 
monly begins  with  coldness  and  rigors  $ 
these  are  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  and 
other  symptoms  of  pyrexia  ;  and  then  pain, 
stiffiieis,  and  other  symptoms  of  topi- 
99k\  inflamiDfttion  superrene^    Sometimes 
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the  lociJ  ■ftclitn  it  flwi  tfat  fiwt  aecD^-  Mr«flln|fOftlie1lH^vafkilMlft1n  d^^rte 
pMiied  witb,  but  it  Mut  pre^ded  lijr, febrile  and  in  the  tpece  of  tSwke  requisite  for  hs 
sjmptoas.  Upon  othor  eoeatieni,  the  te-  AiUfbnMKten.  In  noM  instances,  it  arrffo 
picJafleotion  is  neither  preceded  bfpver-  at  double  the  natural  size,  and  in  some 
peial  ferer,  nor  rigors,  kt.  but  soon  after  easea  at  a  much  greater.  In  lax  habits,  and 
U  has  taken  place,  the  pulse  bt comes  Bore  hvpat  tents  whose  legs  hare  been  very  much 
ftvqyent,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  increased,  atfected  with  anasarca  during  pregnancy, 
and  the  patient  is  ariected  ^iih  thirst,  the  swelling  tiJces  plaee  more  rapi Ay  than 
head-ache,  &c.  The  pyrexia  is  rery  rari-  in  those  who  are  differently  circumstan- 
ous  in  degree  in  dinerent  patients,  and  ced ;  it  sometimes  arrires,  in  the  fbrtner 
sometimes  aasumes  an  irregular  remittent  class  of  patients,  at  its  greatest  extent  in 
or  intermittent  type.  The  complaint  gene-  twenty-four  hours,  or  less,  from  the  first 
rally  takes  place  on  one  side  only  at  first,  attacAt. 

and  the  part  where  it  commences  iaimri.  Instead  of  beginning  inrarrably  at  tAe 
ous  t  but  it  most  commonly  begins  in  the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  and  descending'  to 
lumbar,  bvpogastric,  or  tngumal  region,  the  lower,  this  tom|Aaint  has  been  known 
on  one  side,  or  in  the  hip,  or  top  of  the  to  begin  in  the  foot,  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  corresponding  labium  pudeadL  leg,  the  ham,  and  the  knee.  In  wVicb  sp- 
in this  ease  the  patient  first  perceives  a  erer  of  these  parts  it  happens  to  begin, 
sense  of  pain,  weight,  and  stiflTness,  in  it  itgenerally  soon  diffused  over  the  whole 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  parts,  which  of  the  limb,  and,  when  this  has  taken 
are  increased  by  every  attenlipt  to  move  the  place,  the  limb  presents  the  same  pheno- 
pelvis,  or  lower  limb.  If  the  part  be  care-  mens,  exactly,  that  have  been  stated  above, 
fully  examined,  it  generally  is  found  rather  aa  observable  when  the  ingoen,  tec.  are 
fuller  or  hotter  than  natural,  and  tender  first  sffiMted. 

to  the  touch,  bat  not  discoloured.  The  AfW  some  days,  generally  from  two  to 
pain  increases,  always  becomes  very  se-  eight,  the  fisbrile  symptoms  diminish,  and 
vere,  and,  in  some  cases,  is  of  the  most  the  swelling,  heat,  tension,  weight,  and 
excruciating  k'md.  It  extends  along  the  tenderness  of  the  lower  extremity,  begin 
thigh,  and  when  it  has  subsisted  for  some  to  abate,  first  aboet  the  ifpper  part  of  the 
time  longer  or  shorter  in  different  pa-  thigh,  or  about  the  knee,  and  afterwards 
tients,  the  top  of  the  thigh  and  the  labium  in  the  leg  and  foot.  Some  ineqnalities  are 
pudendi  become  greatly  sweUed,  and  the  fi>Qnd  in  the  limb,  which,  at  first,  feel  like 
pain  Is  then  sometimes  alleviated,  b«t  ee-  indurated  glands,  bnt,  upon  being  nsore 
companied  with ji  greater  sense  of  disten-  nicely  examined,  their  edges  are  not  so 
tion.  The  pain  next  extend*  down  to  the  well  defined  aa  tliose  of  conglobate  glands ; 
knee,  and  is  generally  the  most  severe  on  and  they  appear  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
the  inside  and  back  of  the  thigh,  inthedi*  effbsed  matter  behi«  of  different  degrees 
rection  of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  the  ofeonsistenee  in  difrerent  points.  The  con- 
crural  nerves ;  when  it  has  continued  for  globate  glands  of  the  thigh  and  leg  are 
some  time,  the  whole  of  the  thigh  becomes  -sometimes  felt  distinctly,  andare  tender  to 
•welledi  and  the  pain  is  somewhat  re-  the  touch,  but  are  seldom  materially  en* 
lieved.  The  pain  then  extends  down  the  larged ;  and  as  the  swelling  subsides,  it 
leg  to  the  foot,  and  is  commonly  the  has  happened,  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
most  severe  in  the  direetion  of  the  poste-  lymphatic  vessels,  in  some  part  of  the  limb, 
rior  tibial  nerves  aflar  some  tim^  the  has  been  felt,  or  been  supposed  to  be 
parts  last  attacked  begin  to  swell,  and  the  Iblt. 

pain  abates  in  violence,  btrt  is  still  veiy  The  febrile  symptoms  having  gradually 
considerable,  especially  on  any  attempt  to  disappeared,  the  pain  and  tenderness  ofthe 
move  the  limb.  The  extranlty  being  now  IHnb  being  much  relieved,  and  the  swd- 
awelled  throughout  its  whole  extent,  ap-  ling  and  tension  being  considerably  dimi- 
pears  perfectly  or  nearly  uaifbfw,  and  it  nished,  the  patientis  debilitated  and  much 
IS  not  perceptibly  lessened  by  an  horison.  induced,  and  the  limb  feels  stiff,  heavy,  be- 
tal  position,  like  an  cedematose  limb.  It  nombed  and  weak.  When  the  finger  it 
is  ofthe  natural  colour,  or  even  whiter ;  is  prrased  strongly  against  it  for  some  time, 
hotter  than  natural ;  excessively  tenae,  and  m  diflfisrent  potnts,  it  is  Ibund  to  be  1^ 
exquisitely  tender  when  touched.  'When  elastic  than  at  first.  In  some  places  retain- 
pressed  by  the  fin^r  in  different  parts,  it  kig  the  impression  of  the  finger  for  a 
is  found  to  be  elastic,  little,  if  any,  imprea-  longer,  in  otb^r  places  fbr  a  shorter  time, 
sion  remaining,  and  that  only  for  a  very  or  aoaroely  at  aU.  And,  if  the  limb  be 
short  time.  Ira  puncture,  or  incision,  be  suflbred  to  hang  down,  or  if  the  patient 
made  into  the  limb,  in  some  instances,  no  walk  much,  it  is  found  to  be  more  Swelled 
fluid  is  discharged »  in  others*  a  amall  iir  the  evening,  and  assttroes  more  of  an 
quantity  only  issues  out,  which  coagulates  odematose  appearance.  In  this  state  ^ 
soon  after ;  and  in  others,  a  larger  quan-  limb  eontinees  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
tity  of  Huid  escapes,  which  does  not  coa-  time,  and  is  commonly  at  length  reduced 
gnlate ;  but  the  whole  of  the  effused  mat-  wholly,  or  nearly  to  the  natural  site, 
ter  cannot  be  drawn  off  in  this  way.  The     'Hitherto  th^dtaeasc  him  betn  described 
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m  MWu^f^  mUtf  one  of  ^le  infcrlor  eztre- 
VittieStAnd  as  terminftting-  by  resolutioiii 
ot  the  eflTusion  of  ft  fluid  thai  is  moved  by 
tlie  absorbents;  but,  unfortunaiely,  it 
•omet  lines  happens,  that  after  it  abates  in 
one  limby  the  other  is  attacked  in  a  siovl- 
lar  way.  It  al«o  happens,  in  some  cases, 
that  the  swelling  is  not  terminated  by  re- 
aolution;  for  sometimes  a  suppuration 
takes  place  in  one  or  both  legs,  and  ul- 
cers are  formed  u'hich  are  difficult  to  heal. 
In  a  icw  cases,  a  gangrene  has  supervened. 
In  some  instances,  the  patient  has  been 
^estoyed  by  the  violence  of  the  disease, 
before  cither  suppuration  or  gangrene 
have  happened. 

The  prtdUpoting  catues  of  this  di8ease9 
when  it  occurs  during  the  pregnsnt  or  pu- 
erperal  state,  or  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards, appear  to  be,  Ist,  The  increamd  ir- 
viiabilUy  mid  dUpmiiion  to  injlammation 
wfdeh  prevailed  during  pregnancy^  and  in  a 
still  higher  degree  for  teme  time  after  par- 
tmrition.  2dly,  T^^  over-iHitended^  or  re* 
taxed  etate  of  the  hhod-veeeele  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  trunk  ami  of  the  lower  extremi- 
tie*,  produced  during  the  latter  monthe  of 
uiero-geetaiion. 

Amongst  the  exciting  eaueet  of  this  dis* 
ease  may  be  enumerated,  1st,  Cotttuoiene% 
or  violent  exertions  of  the  lower  portions 
.of  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles  in« 
serted  in  the  pelvis,  or  thighs,  or  of  the 
muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities,  and 
contusions  of  the  cellular  texture  con- 
nected with  these  muscles,  during  a  te- 
dious labour.  ^^Xy^The  application  of  eold 
and  moieturet  which  are  known  to  act  very 
powerfully  upon  every  system  in  changing 
tbe  natural  distribution  of  the  circulating 
fluids,  and,  consequently ,  in  a  system  pre*- 
4laposed  by  parturition,  may  assist  m  pro- 
ducing the  disease,  by  occasioning  the 
^uids  to  be  impelled,  in  unusual  quantity, 
into  the  weakened  vessels  of  the  lumbar, 
hypogaatric,  and  inguinal  regions,  ^and  of 
the  inferior  extremities.  3dly,  Suppree^ 
eionf  or  diminutiooof  the  lochia,and  of  the 
eecretioo  of  milk,  which,  by  inducing  a 
plethoric  state  of  the  sanguiferous  sysi  em, 
Rtay  occasion  an  inflammatory  diathesis, 
BH^  favour  congestion,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
vessels  of  the  parts  just  mentioned9  and 
tkus  contribute  to  the  production  of  an 
Uiflammation  of  these  parts.  4thly,  Feod 
taken  in  too  large  quantity^  and  of  a  too  eti- 
mulating  qualUy^  especially  when  the  pa- 
tient does  not  give  suck*  This  cause  both 
fiivours  the  production  of  plethora,  and 
etimolates  the  heart  and  arteries  to  more 
frequent  and  violent  action ;  the  eflects  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  particularly 
liilt  in  the  lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  in^i* 
nal  regioDSf  and  in  the  lower  extremities, 
from  the  stateof  their  blood-vessels.  5thly. 
Standingt  er  toalking  tea  mm^  before  the 


arteriea  and  veins  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
body  have  recovered  sufficiently  from  the 
effects  of  the  distention  which  existed  dur- 
ing the  laiter  months  of  pr^rnancy.  This 
must  necessarily  occasion  too  great  a  de- 
termination of  blood  to  these  parts,  and 
consequently  too  great  a  congestion  in 
them:  whence  they  will  be  more  stimu-/ 
lating  than  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  inflammation  will  sometimes  be  ex- 
cited in  them. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  observable  in  this 
disease,  and  of  its  remote  causes  and  cure, 
no -doubt  remains.  Dr.  Hull  thinks,  that 
the  proximate  caute  conttsta  in  an  influmma- 
tory  affscHon,  producing  iuddenly  a  const' 
dera&le  effusion  of  serum  and  coagulating 
bfmph  fi-om  the  exhalenis  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  Umb. 

PHLBGMASI^.  Inflammations.  The 
second  order  in  the  class  pyvxue  of  Cul- 
len's  nosological  arrangement,  character- 
ised by  pyrexia,  with  topical  pain  and  in- 
flammation ;  the  blood,  after  venesection, 
exhibiting  a  bufly  coat. 

pHussMATomRBAsia.  (From  ^ty/uuf 
mucus,  and  {«>rv^i,  to  breakout)  A  dis- 
charge of  thin  mucous  phlegm  from  the 
nose,  through  cold. 

•  PHLEGMON.  (From  <f»xt>»,  to  bum.) 
Phlegmone.  An  inflammation  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  with  a  throbbing  and  pointed 
tumour,  tending  to  suppuration. 

PHLoeisTON.  (Prom  ^xot^i^a*,  to  bum.) 
The  inflammable  principle.  Staal  gave 
this  term  to  a  principle  which  lie  imagin. 
ed  was  pure  fire,  or  the  matter  of  fire  fix- 
ed in  combustible  bodies,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  fire  in  actipn>  or  in  a  state 
of  liberty. 

Phlogisticated  air.     See  J^itrogen  gas, 

PHLOGOSIS.  (From  ^xcyom,  to  in- 
flame.)    Inflammation. 

PHLYCTwENiE.  («AaTceir«i,  small  blad- 
ders.)  PhhfcUs.  Phlyais,  Small  pellucid 
vesicles,  that  contain  a  serous  fluid.  Lin- 
meus  and  Vogel  use  this  term  as  synony- 
mous with  by  dates. 

PuLYZAcrux.  (From  «|>xv^«»,  to  be  hot.) 
A  pustule  on  the  skin,  excited  by  fire,  or 
heat.    See  Pustule. 

Phobxix  bactxlivsra.  (Phanix  ;  from 
Phanecia,  its  native  soil.)  The  systematic 
name  of  ihe  date -tree.     See  Dactylus. 

PHOS  PH ATS.  (Phosphas  g  from  phos^ 
phorus.)  Salts  formed  by  the  union  of  phos- 
phoric acids  with  diflerent  bases ;  thus, 
phosphat  of  ammonia,  phosphat  of  lime,  &c. 

PHOSPHITlilS.  Phosphis.  Salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  phosphoms  acid 
with  diflerent  bases;  thus,  aluminous  phoe* 
phite,  ammoitiacal  phosphite,  &c. 

Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas.  See  A/dro^ 
gen  gas,  phosphorated. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.      Jlddum   phos- 
Jthoricum.  This  acid  iqay  be  obtained  from 
4K 
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bones^  in  the  fbllowing  manner :— Three 
partii  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be 
effused  upon  four  parta  of  pulverited 
ashes  of  bones,  while  continually  stirred. 
By  this  meims  the  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bines with  the  calcareous  eurth,  and  dis- 
engages the  phosphoric  acid.  The  mass 
is  then  to  be  repeaudly  washed  in  water, 
and  the  ley  slowly  evaporated :  the  sul- 
<  phate  of  lime,  which  stiil  adheres,  will  be 
thus  gradually  expelled;  and  at  last,  phos- 
phoric acid,  in  a  dry  and  vitreous  form, 
will  be  obtained. 

PHOSPHORUS.  (From  ^c,  light,  and 
^m,  to  carry.)  ^utophowphorui.  Phos- 
phorus has  never  been  found  pure  in  na- 
ture. It  is  always  met  willi  united  to 
oxygen,  or  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid. 
In  that  state  it  exists  very  plentifully,  and 
is  united  to  different  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  subsunces. 

iVs^/iet.-^Phosphorus  is  a  flesh-co- 
loured or  yellowish  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance, of  the  consistence  of  wax,  but 
brittle  during  firost.  In  atmospheric  air, 
it  is  luminous  at  cemmon  temperatuires 
without  emitting  heat.  It  has  a  rough 
disagreeable  taste,  and  its  odour  resem- 
bles that  of  garlic.  Its  specific  gpravity  is 
2.033,  water  being  1000.  Pbosphoms 
crystallises  in  laroinx,  in  needles,  or  elon- 
gated octahedra.  Exposed  to  the  light, 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  crust,  which  is 
first  white,  next  orange,  and  at  last  red. 
It  becomes  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  99^ 
Fahr.  It  takes  fire  spontaneoiislv,  and 
bums  rapidly  in  the  open  air,  at  132^  Fahr. 
with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  becomes 
converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  vo- 
latilised at  55V  Fahr.  It  is  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies,  by  the  assistance  of  heat 
Expressed  and  essential  oib  take  up  a 
small  quantity,  and  are  rendered  luminous. 
Sulphuric  ether,  nitric  ether,  and  ardent 
spirit,  dissolve  it  sparingly  in  the  cold,  tt 
combines  with  lime,  strontia,  barytes,  sul- 
phur, and  with  meUls.  It  is  soluble  in 
hydrogen  gas,  and  decomposes  nitric  acid, 
and  metallic  solutions.  It  acts  strongly, 
and  frequently  like  poison,  on  living  ani- 
mals. 

Mtthoth  of  obtaining'  Phosphonu. — For 
•ome  time,  phosphorus  was  made  in  very 
inconsiderable  quantities,  and  by  a  tedious 
anddibsg^eable  process,  consisting  in  eva- 
porating considerable  quantities  of  urine, 
and  decomposing  them  by  various  means. 

The  followmg  processes,  now  em  ployed, 
are  more  easy  and  expeditious. 

Giobert*t  TVocett.— According^  to  this 
method,  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  very 
economically,  and  without  any  off'ensive 
preparation.  It  consists  in  pouring  a  con. 
^ntrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  by  a 
little  at  a  time,  into  a  quantity  of  urine, 
until  no  more  cloudiness  is  produced  by  a 
furtlMr  addition  of  the  solution.  The  mix- 
ture in  then  to  be  dUuted  whli  soft  water. 


and  anlwi'iBd  to  tftamx  inNmitQt%vA  i 
the  precipiute  is  fully  sobthled,  the  « 
fluid  is  to  be  separated.  The  precifHtale 
is  then  formed  into  a  pagte,  witii  cfaarw 
coal  powder,  and  the  mass  ie  to  be  driedt 
gradually  in  an  earthen  pan,  «nd  submits 
ted  to  distillation. 

In  this  procets  the  phoapboric  aetd  of 
tlie  urine,  unites  to  the  lead  of  the  niifMe 
fs^  leadf  and  the  nitric  acid  joins  to  the  am- 
monia and  soda  of  the  urine;  beaoe  pboa- 
phate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  am- 
monia are  formed.  The  former,  beings  in- 
soluble, falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  latter 
saU  remains  in  the  super-natant  fluid.  On 
adding  charcoal  to  the  phosphate  of  lead, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  high  temperature, the 
union  is  again  broken  i  the  phospbortc 
acid  becomes  decomposed,  its  oxygen 
unites  to  the  charcoal*  and  forms  carbo- 
nic acid  gas,  which  flies  off  durmg  tbe 
distillation ;  the  phosphorus  appears  in  ita 
simple  atate,  and  the  metal  is  left  behind 
in  the  retort,  together  with  the  soper- 
abundand  quantity  of  cbarcoaL 

JileoUfo  Prsce«t.-~TalQe  a  qaantityQC 
bones  of  adult  animaU»  burn  them  to 
whiteness  in  an  openflre,and  reduce  tbtnn 
to  a  fine  powder.  U^n  three  pounds  of 
this  powder,  after  having  been  put  into  a 
matrass,  there  may  be  poured  two  pounds 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  eoni- 
meroe ;  four  or  five  pounds  of  water  nutt 
be  afterwards  added  by  degrees,  to  asaiat 
the  action  of  the  acid.  During  the  whole 
process,  the  operator  most  plaee  himaelf 
and  the  vessel,  so  that  the  fumes  of  the 
mixture  may  be  blown  from  him.  The 
whole  IS  then  to  be  left  in  a  gentle-heafted 
sand-bath,  for  about  twelve  houra,  «r 
more,  taking  care  to  supply  the  loss  of 
water  which  happens  by  evaporation.  The 
next  day,  a  large  quantity  m  water  must 
be  added,  the  clear  water  aAerwarda  de- 
canted, and  the  rest  strained  throu|^  a 
cloth  or  sieve.  The  residuary  matter  is 
to  be  edulcorated  by  repeated  enusiona  of 
hot  water,  till  it  passes  tasieleaa.  The 
water  which  has  been  used  to  wash  dst 
the  adhering  acid,  is  mtaed  with  the  bs«. 
fore  decanted  or  strained  liquor,  and  the 
whole  fluid  is  gradually  evaporated  in  n 
flat  earthern  basin,  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  It  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  sm 
equal  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  and  sub* 
milled  to  distillation  in  an  iron  or  earth- 
en retort.  Instead  of  applying  a  rseehr- 
er,  the  neck  of  the  retort  maybe  imfners- 
ed  in  a  basin  of  water,  to  a  small  depth, 
and  the  phosphorus,  as  it  comes  over,  will 
fall  in  drops  to  the  bottom. 

In  this  process,  the  aulphwrte  neid 
unites  with  the  calcareous  earth  of  the 
bones,  and  fbrms  sulphate  of  Kme  ; 
the  phosphoric  acid  or  the  bones  \ 
disengaged,  and  remains  dtasoived  in  the 
liquor.  The  charcoal,  at  an  elevated  tesa- 
pentiire»  takes  the  oxygen  from  this  acid. 
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nenoe  in  Poland,  wbo practised  phytic  wHh 
^reat  •uccess  and  reputation  for  upwards 
of  thirty  \-ears. 

Cnte  I-^ln  the  month  of  Aiij^st,  1763, 
I  was  called  to  a  woman  twenty.five  years 
old,  whom  1  found  in  a  state  of  low  deli- 
riiim.  Her  pulse  was  small,  weak,  and  tre* 
m«iloiis,  almost  vsnishinf^,  as  it  were,  un- 
der the  finj^r.  Her  whole  chest  and  arms 
were  disfij^ured  with  livid  spots  Her 
neighbours  and  attendants  informed  me 
that  she  had  been  seized  with  a  fever  nboilt 
eleven  days  before  1  saw  her :  and  ihat  she 
hud  been  attended  by  some  ignorant  prac- 
titioner, who,  finding  that  his  remedies  did 
not  succeed,  had  deserted  her  the  day  be- 
fore, declaring  that  God  alone  could  cure 
her. 

The  case  appeared  to  me  one  of  those 
desperate  states  of  disease,  in  which  a 
practitioner  either  ought  to  refrain  from 
doing  any  thing,  or  to  make  trial  of  some 
new,  bold,  and  powerful  remedy,  which 
might  act  as  an  uncommon  s.imulus  to  the 
iierves,  and  rouse  their  suppressed  energy. 
Such  a  remedy  I  expected  to  find  m  phos- 
phorus, and  accordingly  1  ordered  my  pa- 
tient five  drops  of  its  solution,  in  ether, 
which  contained  three  grains  of  phospho- 
rus. They  were  exhibited  in  a  spDonfulof 
Rhenish  wine,  and  the  patient  swallowed 
a  few  cupfuls  of  an  infusion  of  the  florea 
tilixafter  them.  1  visited  the  patient  three 
hours  afterwards,  and,  not  finding  any 
change,  I  repeated  the  dose.  Two  nourt 
were  scarce  elapsed  when  the  pulse  bef^n 
to  rise,  and  the  whole  body  to  be  diffused 
with  an  equal  heat  i  immediately  after- 
wards, the  pulse  became  undulatory,  a 
breathing  sweat  (sudor  hahtuosus)  broke 
out»  and  at  the  same  time  the  delirium  sub- 
sided. 

I  exhibited  a  third  dose  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  hours ;  a  number  of  red  spots  then 
appeared  on  the  skin,  and  the  patient  cons- 
plained  very  much  of  a  sense  of  oppression 
and  pain  at  the  prccordia,  and  in  the  ab- 
domen. These  symptoms  1  endeavoured 
to  allay  by  diluents  and  frequent  ennol- 
4ient  clysters,  which  brought  away  a  great 
quantity  of  foul  feces.  The  Peruvian  bark 
completed  tlie  cure. 

Cate  II — A  young  woman,  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  was,  for  the  first  time,  deli- 
vered of  a  healthy  child.  She  recovered 
perfectly  well  for  the  first  nine  days  ;  but 
bemgthen  greatly  frightened  by  some  sud- 
den noise  in  the  house,  she  was  seized  with 
a  chiUy  fit,  afterwards  with  flushes  of  heat, 
and  soon  became  delirious  1  was  called 
to  her  on  the  third  day,  after  various  reroe- 
diesiiad  been  tried  in  vain  by  another  phy- 
sician. Finding  that  she  had  a  hard  pulse, 
with  great  oppression  in  her  chest,  and  a 
foul  tongue,  I  ordered  her  to  be  blooded, 
to  take  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salu,  and 


to  receWe  tonw  MiUpMogwtie  m 
lient  clysters.  The  other  phyatotanatroQgl|r 
opposed  this  advice,  contending  atreimous- 
ly  for  bia  heating  diaphoretic  plan ;  aad  I 
therefore  returned  home.  He  contiaued  tm 
admmbter  his  alexipharmica  and  cardiac 
remedies  to  the  unhappy  p«tieiit.  Three 
days  elapsed  before  1  heard  any  thing  af 
her  )  but  some  of  her  friends  then  waited 
on  me,  entreating  me  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  visit  her,  as  her  physician  bad  de- 
serted her,  declaring  thatr  was  impoaei- 
ble  for  any  one  to  save  her. 

I  found  her  with  a  tremulous  intermit- 
tent pulse,  cold  extremities,  and  wander* 
ing  in  her  intellects.  Of  the  solutioo  of 
phosphorus  I  immediately  guve  her  five 
drops,  in  a  little  Rkotish  wtne  ;  and  io 
about  tVFo  hours  after,  an  equal  degree  of 
beat  diffused  itself  over  her  body.  Mid  her 
senses  returned  Upon  repeating  the  dosc^ 
a  sweat  broke  out,  whick  relieved  her  so 
muchthatl  afterwards  could  proceed  with 
the  proper  remiaglies  for  the  further  cure 
of  the  complaint. 

Cam  //£— A  young  man,  tweatytwo 
years  old,  waa  seised  with  a  putrido-gaa* 
trie  fcvert  whieh  was  accompanied  wi'b  a 
while  miliary  eruption.  On  the  aeventh 
day  of  the  disease,  while  under  the  inSif- 
ence  of  a  profuse  sweat,  he  waa  takoA 
from  his  bed,  st  his  own  desire,  and  had 
hit  linen  changed.  An  hour  waa  tcareely 
elapsed  when  he  waa  seized  with  great 
anxiety,  the  miliary  eruption  alflM»st  to- 
tally  disappeared^  and  he  began  to  grow 
delirious.  Being  called  to  him,  I  gave 
him  the  solution  of  phosphorus,  with  an 
infusion  of  elder  flowers  and  Rheniah  wina 
In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  the  sweat 
and  eruption  returned,  and  he  waa  snatch* 
ed  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

Ctfise  /F— A  youth  sixteen  years  old, 
waa  aeized  with  a  putrid  fever»  on  the  8q» 
venth  day  of  which  be  was  afieeted  wiUi 
diarrhoea  of  so  severe  a  kind,  that  he  had 
forty -eight  stools  in  the  eourse  of  a  di^. 
Being  aent  for  the  day  af^er,  I  found  btiB 
with  an  hippocratic  counienanoe*  and  au^ 
aultus  tendinum.  Having  exhibited  tbe 
phosphorus  twice  to  him,  a  general  breatJ|p> 
ing  sweat  broke  out,  and  the  diarrhoea  sub* 
sided.  Afterwards,  proper  remediea  wera 
exhibited,  and  he  waa  restored  to  heal^ 
in  fifteen  days. 

Seven  Gaaet.*-Diirii>g  the  years  1770  and 
1771,  while  the  war  waa  carried  on  upon 
the  fcK>rders  of  o«ir  remotest  provinees  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Russians,  a  putrid 
fever  took  its  rise  in  the  camps,  and  spread 
itself  to  us.  It  was  then  that  1  ordered 
this  divine  remedy,  with  the  happiest  e£> 
fecu,  to  seven  sick  who  Uboured  upder 
the  putrid  fover,  some  of  whom  had  erup* 
tions,  with  great  prostration  of  strength. 

Cate  XIl^A  young  lady  of  quality. 
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t««atM<^  3WIH  old»  «ndovcd  wtUi  audi  lUscly  to  follow  die  ii^tidkiottfl  idmiiastni- 
imexqui8itc<lejpr«eof  n«rToutten«ibility»  tion  of  photphorut,  cannot  be  iroprcMcd 
that  At  Hted  frequently  to  be  ttflTccted  on  the  mind  more  strongly  than  by  the  re- 
with  spaama  and  convulsive  motiong  with-  lation  of  a  few  casea  and  experiments 
out  any  apparent  cause,  became  pregnant  which  are  mentioned  by  Wackard,  in  the 
in  the  year  1774^  which  was  the  seventh  of  fourth  part  of  his  miscelUneout  writings* 
ber  marriage.  On  the  third  day  preced-  (Vermiachte  Medicinche  SchrifTten,  von 
ing  delivery^  she  was  seised  with  a  diaease  M.  A.  Wackard.)  These  caaes  and  ex- 
which  might  bejuatly  said  to  be  somewhat  periments  1  literally  translated  from  the 
between  catalepsy  and  coma  vigil.  She  original  German;  a  work  from  which  the 
lay  stretched  out  upon  her  back,  her  eyes  metlical  practitioner  may  reap  much  in- 
op«o  and  fixed^  her  legs  and  arms  were  formation,  being  replete  with  practical  re- 
quite flexible,  and  remained  in  any  pot-  marks  made  by  a  very  attentive  and  acca- 
ture  in  which  they  were  put;  her  pulse  rate  observer. 

end  respiration  were  entirely  natural,  and  A  Jew,  of  a  phlegmatic  habit,  was  struck 
elte  swallowed  whatever  fluid  waa  put  in-  with  apoplexy.  He  was  speechless  snd 
lo  her  mouth.  lame,  and  could  not  void  his  feces  except 

After  she  had  remained  three  days  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  art ;  his  appetite,  how- 
etate,  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  ever,  was  good.  Mineral  baths,  and  many 
which,  from  the  marks  of  putrescency  on  remedies,  were  tried  to  restore  him,  but 
US  body,  must  have  died  some  days  before,  in  vain.    I  was  at  last  tempted  to  make  e 

Evacuations  carefully  employed*  anti-  trial  of  phosphorus.  At  first,  from  two  to 
spasmodic  and  nervous  remedies  exhibit-  three  grains  were  given  to  him,  and  it  was 
ed,  both  by  the  mouth  and  anus,  embroca-  my  intention  to  have  increased  the  dose 
tions  and  linim<  nts,  produced  such  a  salu-  to  five  or  six.  The  first  dose  was  given  in 
tary  cl^ange,  that  in  fifteen  days  the  pa-  aconserve,  but  the  following  day  in  hooey, 
tient  was  able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  the  His  excrements  were  luminous.  Suddenly* 
greatest  hope  waa  therefore  entertained  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night,  he 
of  her  complete  recovery.  But,  on  the  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  during 
twenty.eighth  day  after  delivery!  when  I  which  he  was  verv  ill ;  but,  after  the  vo- 
Wcnt  again  to  visit  my  patient,  (who  lived  mi  ting  had  ceased,  he  found  himself  bet- 
at  a  considerable  diJitance  from  me,)  I  tcr.  The  pulse  was  small  and  quick.  I  did 
found  her  comjplaining  of  rigour  and  chil-  not  venture  to  give  any  more  phosphorust 
lineas  of  the  iaferior  extremities,  her  pulse  particularly  as  his  relations  were  uraid  of 
was  frequent  and  small,  and  her  face  was  it.  A  blister  was  applied,  and  cooling  and 
B»ore  flushed  than  usual.  Frictions,  clys-  demulcent  drinks  were  exhibited.  He 
ters.  the  pediluvium,  and  antispasmodics,  looked  very  ill»  seemed  quite  exhausted, 
were  all  tried,  but  without  producing  any  and  appeared  to  sufler  pain  in  the  abdo- 
favourable  event*  and,  towards  the  middle  men,  which  was  a  litile  tumefied.  He  took 
of  the  night,  she  became  totally  rigid;  yet  some  nourishment  every  day;  but  what 
the  had  complete  possession  of  her  mind,  he  ate  was  very  small  in  quantity.  The 
although  all  the  external  senses,  the  sight  vomiting  ceased  entirely.  He  lived  four 
excepted,  were  abolished.  1  gave  to  her  days  longer,  snd  died.  1  did  not  see  him 
three  drops  of  the  solution  of  phosphorus  the  day  when  that  event  happened ;  but 
Inaspoonfulofwine.  Scarcely  bad  an  hour  he  had  all  the  symptoms  of  having  died 
elapsed  when  a  warm  sweat  broke  out,  of  gangrene.  There  were  even  external- 
and,  together  with  it,  a  white  miliary  erup-  ly,  according  to  the  report  of  the  surgeon, 
tion.  AAerwards,  other  remedies  were  ex-  many  large  gangrenous  spots.  This  case 
hibited,  which  efiected  her  recovery.  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.  The 

Such  are  the  cases  related  by  Ur.  Wolff,  patient  could  not  speak  for  some  time  be- 
which  it  is  presumed  will  be  found  siiifi-  fore  his  death,  and  could  not  therefore 
eiently  interesting  to  awaken  and  arrest  describe  bis  sufferings. 
the  attention  of  the  practitioners  of  this  Almost  about  the  same  time  that  Pro- 
tountry.  A  medicine  of  greater  powers  fessor  Zessler  exhibited  the  phosphorus  to 
eannot  be  named,  if  the  facts  which  have  his  two  patients,  the  intelligence  wascomr 
keen  related  are  correctly  true.  Little  municated  to  a  man  who  had  a  tendency 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  many  trials  to  apoplexy  and  to  palsy.  He  had  read  iri 
will  soon  be  made  with  it  in  thiscountrv;  Mellin's  Materia  Medica  all  that  was  said 
kiit/itis  to  be  hoped  ihey  will  be  made  in  praise  of  phosphorus,  and  he  was,  in 
with  caution,  and  under  as  favourable  cir-  consequence,  desirous  of  making  trial  of 
•omttMnees  for  the  reception  of  such  a  it;  but,  before  he  began  to  take  it,  he  was 
powerful  stimulus  at  the  nature  of  the  dis-  seized  with  a  kind  of  apoplectic  fit,  in 
eases  in  which  it  is  to  be  given  will  admit  which  he  Uy  as  if  deprived  of  all  power. 
ef.  The  following  particulars  concerning  He  caused  three  grains  of  phosphorus  to 
thit  tubtle  remedy*  will  serve  ss  a  salutary  be  rubbed  with  a  Tittle  oil,  and  to  be  given 
taution  against  the  too  free  exhibition  of  it  to  him;  he  took  his  dose  morning  and 
in  the  time  of  making  experiments : —  evening.  It  seemed  to  revive  him,  for  he 
The  dangeroiM  consequeocei  which  are  got  up  and  walked  about  the  house.    He 
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eontiiroed  to  take  ^i*  tneiteine  ie^eral  arote  and  Med  Um  •pnUttim  iMd  esei^ 

dajty  upon  which  he  became  feverish,  and  ped  fromliia  mortel,  after  which  be  tat 

was  affected  with  nausea  and  loss  of  appe*  tt  greedily.    His  inclination  to  leap  «m1 

tite.  A  ffentle  emetic  was  given  him.  Two  ran  about  was  now  uncommonly  gnest  i 

days  altier  this  I  saw  him  for  the  first  nothing  was  too  high  or  too  distant  Ibr 

timet  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  rto-  him ;  but  as  we  were  afraid  he  might  do 

lently  aflRscted  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  some  injury  by  this  kind  of  eaKrcise,  be 

partionlarly  towards  the  evening.  He  was  was  dismissed  the  apartment.    He  agMi 

very  dry i  and  his  eyes  were  yellow.  When  vomited  once  or  twice ;  but  s'moe  thist 

1  pressed  my  hand  on  the  abdomen  it  did  time  has  remained  perfectly  welt^ 
riot  give  him  pain.    I  ordered  him  whey.       Such  are  the  principal  facta  related  by 

nitre,  acid  drtnks»  cream  of  tartar,  ami  Weickard.    We  now  come  to  the  latest 

clysters.  The  third  dav  af\er  this  he  grew  publication  on  the  subject  of  phoopbonia. 

worse.  1  happened  to  be  out  of  town,  and  It  is  a  letter  on  ita  medicinal  virtues  by 

another  physician  was  sent  for,  who  gave  M.  Alphonso  Leroi,  and  is  printed  in  the 

him  musk,  and  various  other  remedies-  I  only  volume  of  Memoirs  which  the  Soeie- 

vistted  him  in  the  evening  and  found  him  ty  of  Emulation  at  Paris  has  yet  pebltah- 

gangrenous.    His  hands  were  applied  to  cd.    One  of  the  first  experiments  which 

his  head,  as  ifhe  suffered  acute  pain  tberei  M.  Lerot  made  waa  upon  htmself;  be 

his  screams  were  loud  and  unremitting ;  swallowed  three  grains  of  ^^oaphonm 

he  was  delirious  and  spoke  unintelligibly,  with  some  theraica.    It  ia  a  wonder,  he 

and  there  was  not  any  pulse  at  the  wrist,  says,  that  he  was  not  killed  1:^  it;  for 

He  died  about  midnight  Upon  inspecting  phosphorus  does  not  require  moiv  air 

the  body,  the  liver  appeared  obstructed,  than  is  commonly  contained  in  the  sto» 

and  the  stomach  was  gangrenous  near  the  maeh,  in  ordt-r  to  take  fire,  and  ham  in 

cardia.    Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  such  a  manner  as  to  have  eaten  thro«ft|f^ 

phosphorus  had  occasioned  this  ?  or  was  that  organ.    **  For  two  hours,"  the  Pro- 

this  the  effect  of  a  g^uty  or  rheumatic  ac-  feasor  observes,  '*  I  ibnnd  myaelf  extnu 

rimony  thrown  upon  that  part?  It  was  af-  ordinarily  incommoded;  I  drank  (frequent* 

terwards  remarked,  that  a  number  of  peo-  ly  little  draughts  of  cold  water*     After 

pie  were  seized  at  this  time  with  vomit-  some  hours  had  elapsed  the  uneatinesf 

mg  and  violent  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  ceased.  My  urine  was  high-colonredj  ImM 

also  with  the  iliac  passion.   Two  months  the  following  day  my  muscular  force  was 

were  scarcely  elapsed  when  1  met  with  a  doubled,  snd  I  felt  an  msupportable  vene- 

case  in  which  all  the  circumstances  of  the  real  irritation.    1  afterwards  gave  thiara* 

complaint  were  simiUr  to  those  narrated  medy  to  the  young  man  whose  case  is  re» 

in  the  above  mentioned  case,  but  where  lated  in  the  Gaxette  de  Sant^  fbr  the 

the  patient  had  not  swallowed  a  single  39th  of  August,  1779.  It  was  truly  owing 

grain  of  phosphorus.  to  phosphorus  that  his  life  was  savi^  iaa 

The  following  are  some  experiments  most  malignant  fever,  in  which  the  peoa- 

which  Dr.  Weickard  made  with  phospho*  tration  of  strength  was  so  great  as  not  ta 

rus  on  dogs :—  leave  many  other  resouraes  but  this  r»> 

*<  It  is  now,"  he  observe^  "  upwards  of  a  medy.** 
year  since  six  grains  of  phosphorus  were      M.  Leroi  then  proceeds  to  iafbrm  wa, 

offered  to  a  hungry  dog.  The  phosphorus  that  he  has  frequently  employed  pbospbo- 

was  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  meat ;  the  dog  rus  since  that  time.  He  at  first  prescribe 

smelt  it,  and  refused  to  take  it ;  it  was  it  in  the  form  of  a  lohoch.    It  is  alwsiys 

therefore  forced  down  his  throat.   He  im-  difiicult  to  pulverise  it ;  but  this  difl&enl- 

mediately  befcan  to  run  about  the  room,  tv  he  overcame  in  the  following  roanper  z 

exhibiting  much  anxiety,  and  seemed  de-  *'  He  puts  the  phosphorus  into  warm  wa» 

sirous  to  go  out.    He  grew  sick,  and  vo-  ter,  and  agitates  it  violently :  it  dividsa 

mited  the  bolus,  which  seemed  to  be  on  itself  like  oil,  into  a  great  number  of  little 

fire ;  upon  this,  the  dos:  again  appeared  globules,  and,  if  c<dd  water  be  now  ad* 

impatient  to  get  out.    The  smell  of  the  ded,  it  is  precipitated  to  the  botten  in 

phosphorus,  however,ceased  to  be  emitted  the  form  of  a  powder.  Of  thia  powder  oiw 

by  the  vomited  matter.   The  dog  smeh  it  or  two  grains  are  to  be  taken,  and  robbed 

again,  and  ate  it.  He  immediately  became  with  a  Uttle  sugar,  a  drop  ^or  two  of  oil » 

extremely  lively,  springing  quickljr  from  and  some  yolk  of  an  egg.    A  <psrlar  of  a 

one  table  to  another.    The  expenments  grain  every  day  ia  qaita  aufllcttnt  ta  psa» 

^ught  to  have  stopped  here;  but  some  one  duoe  great  efMts." 
brought  another  piece  of  meat,  in  which       At  other  time%ha says,  hehas  given  it  iai 

there  were  eight  grains  of  phosphorus  en-  a  mixture  of  oil,  syrup,  and  same  aroiMAia 

closed.    This  was  also  forced  down  the  distilled  water.    He  asserts,  thst  KiaMa 

dog*a  throat,  and  he  again  vomited  it  on  gave  phosphoras  inteniallj^  t»  Bnglaad  'm 

fire;  he  did  not,  however,  exhibit  the  the  form  of  pills,  which  were  UsmiiMaa^ 

Mme  anxiety  to  leave  the  room  which  he  and  he  informs  us  that  he  hiwmetfhas  feimd 

had  done  the  first  time,  but  waited  pa*  out  the  maimer  of  oomposiag  themi  hot 

tiently,  until  the  disagreeaMafcrtor  which  they  reqaira  to  nice  ft  maiiip«laii«is  tbst 
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PHRKNIC  NERVE.  (J^ervut  phretd-  and  that  an  inflammation  of  parenchymal 
euf.  from  tfi*ic»  the  diaphragm).  Dia-  or  sabttance  of  viscera,  exhibiu,  at  leaac 
phr.gmatic  nerve.  It  arises  from  a  union  commonly*  a  more  chronic  inflammation, 
of  the  branches  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  The  seat  of  the  pain  is  various :  sdiiM* 
fifib  cervical  pairs,  on  each  side,  passes  times  it  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  bead  i 
between  the  clavicle  and  subclavian  ar*  sbmetiifies,  although  more  circumscribed^ 
tery,  and  descends  from  thence  by  the  .  it  is  deep-seated^  and  ill  defined.  In  other 
pericardium  to  the  diaphraf^m.  cases  it  is  felt  principally  in  the  fercbcad 

PHRENICiE  ARTURIJE.  The  arte-  or  occiput  The  redness  of  ^e  Caoc  and 
ries  going  to  the  diaphragm.  Cjvcs  gimerally  increases  with  the  pain,  aad 

PHRENICJE  VEKJE.  Theveioscom-  there  is  oflen  a  sense  of  heat  and  throbbing 
ing  from  the  diaphragm.  in  the  head,  the  countenance  acquirioff  a 

PHRENITIS.  («fffyi<r«(,  from  ^v,  the  peculiar  fierceness.  These  symptoms  lor 
mind).  FhrenUit.  PkrenetUm:  Pkrc'  the  most  part,  do  not  last  kmg  befoiTe  ilMi 
Mifsittt.  C^AaUtU*  SphaceUttmu.  Ce-  patient  begins  to  talk  incoherently,  suid 
phmlaXgia  n\/Umm«U9ria,  By  the  Arabians  to  shew  other  mailES  of  delirium.  Some* 
katabitut'  Phrensy  or  inflammation  of  times,  however,  Saalman  observes,  delirv 
the  brain.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  um  did  not  come  on  tiH  the  fifth,  sixth,  er 
pm^xUtt  and  order  phlegwuuUt  of  Cullen  \  se^-enth  day.  The  delirium  gradually  in* 
caaracterised  by  strong  fever,  violent  creases,  till  it  often  arrives  at  a  sute  of 
headache,  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes,  phrensy.  The  face  becomes  turgid,  the 
impatience  of  light  and  noise,  watchtid-  ,eyes  stare,  and  seem  as  if  bursting  fit>m 
Bess,  an4  furious  delirium.  It  is  symp-  their  sockets,  tears,  and  sometimes  evea 
tomatic  of  several  diseases,  as  worms,  blood,  flowing  from  them  ;  the  patient  ta 
hydrophobis,  8tc.  Phrenitis  often  makes  many  cases  resembling  a  furious  maniac,  ^ 
Its  attacks  with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  from  whom  it  is  often  impossible  to  dia> 
head,  flushing  of  the  countenance,  and  tinguish  him,  except  by  the  shorter  dam* 
redness  of  the  eyes,  the  pulse  being'  full*  lion  of  his  complaint.  The  delirium  a^ 
but  in  other  respects  naturaL  As  these  sisu  in  distinguishing  phrenitis  and  sy«o* 
sjmptoms  increase,  the  patient  becomes  cha,  as  it  is  not  a  common  symptom  in  thtt 
restless,  his  sleep  is  disturbed,  or  wholly  latter.  When  delirium  does  attend  syno* 
Ibrsakes  him.  It  sometimes  comes  on,  at  cha,  however,  it  is  of  the  same  kind-as  in 
in  the  epidemic,  of  which  Saaknan  gives   phrenitb. 

an  aocoutit,  with  pain,  or  a  peculiar  se«ise  We  should,  a  pn'oni,  expect  in  phrenitis 
of  uneasiness  of  the  head,  back,  loins,  considerable  derangement  in  the  diflereot 
Md  joints;  in  some  cases,  with  tremor  of  organs  of  sense,  which  so  immediately  de* 
the  limbs,  and  intolerable  pains  of  the  pend  on  the  sute  of  the  brain.  The  eyes 
kands,  feet,  and  leg^.  It  now  and  then  are  incapable  of  bearing  the  light,  and 
attacks  with  stupor,  and  rigidity  of  the  false  vision,  particularly  that  termed  mttae 
whole  body,  sometimes  with  anxiety  and  v^htante;  and  flashes  of  light  seeming  ta 
a  sense  of  tension  referred  to  tlie  breast,  dart  before  tiie  eyes,  are  frequent  symp« 
often  accompanied  with  palpitation  of  the  toms.  The  hearing  is  often  so  acute,  that 
heart*  Sometimes  nausea  and  a  painful  the  least  noise  is  intolerable ;  sometimesi 
tense  of  weight  in  the  stomsch,  are  amottg  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  becomes 
the  earliest  symptoms.  In  other  casea,  deaf;  and  the  deafness,  Saalmait  observes, 
the  patient  is  attacked  with  vomiting,  or  and  morbid  acuieness  of  bearing,  some- 
complaints  of  the  heart-burn,  and  griping  times  alternate.  Affections  of  the  smell, 
pains  in  the  bowels.  When  the  intimate  taste,  and  touch,  are  less  observable, 
oonnexioa  which  subsists  between  the  As  the  organs  of  senae  are  not  frequent* 
brain  and  every  part  of  the  system  is  con-  ly  deranged  in  synocha,  the  foregoifi|^ 
sidered,  the  variety  of  the  symptonts  at-  symptoms  farther  assist  the  dia^osis  be- 
tending  the  commencement  of  phrenitis  is  tween  this  complaint  and  phremUs. 
not  so  surprising,  nor  that  the  stomach  in  Tlie  pulse  is  not  always  so  much  disturb- 
particul^  should  suffer,  which  so  remark-  ed  at  an  early  period,  as  we  should  expect 
ably  sympathises  with  the  brain.  These  from  the  violence  of  the  other  sjrmptoma, 
^mptoms  assist  in  forming  the  diagnosis  compared  with  what  we  observe  in  tdio- 
lietween  phrenitis,  and  synocha.  The  pathic  fsvers.  When  this  circumstance  is 
pain  of  the  head  soon  becomes  more  con*  distinctly  marked,  it  forms,  perhaps,  the 
siderable,  and  sometimes  very  acute.  *  If  best  diagnosis  between  phrenitis  andsyno- 
the  meninges,'  says  Dr.  Fordyce,  '  are  cha,  and  gives  to  phrenitis  more  of  the 
al^ted,  iSit  pain  is  aacute ;  if  the  sub-  appearance  of  mania.  In  many  casea, 
stance  only,  obtuse,  and  sometimes  but  however,  the  fever  rtms  as  high  as  the  de« 
just  sensible.'  And  Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  lirium.;  then  the  case  often  almcst  exactly 
M  am  here,  as  in  other  analogous  cases,  resembles  a  case  of  violent  synocha,  from 
of  opinion,  that  the  aymptoms  above  men-  which  it  b  the  more  difficult  to  dtstingutsh 
tioned  of  sa  acute  inflaiiamation>  always  it  if  the  pulse  be  futt  aad  •tKji^^-    In  S^- 
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ner&ly  however,  the  hardness  is  more  re-  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  general  convul- 
markable  than  in  tynocha,  and  in  many  sions,  much  derangement  of  the  internal 
cases  the  pulse  is  small  and  hard,  which  functions,  and  the  symptoms  of  other  vis- 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  diag-  ceral  inflammations,  particularly  of  the 
nostics  between  the  two  complaints,  the  pneumonia,  supervening,  are  enumerated 
pulse  in  synocha  being  always  strong  and  by  Saalman  as  aiTording  the  most  unfavour- 
full.  In  phrenitis  it  is  sometimes,  though  able  prognosis.  The  delirium  changing  to 
rarely,  intermitting.  The  respiration  is  coma,  the  pulse  at  the  same  time  becoming 
generally  deep  and  slow,  sometimes  diffi-  weak,  and  the  deglutition  difficult,  was 
cult,  now  and  then  interrupted  with  hie-  generally  the  forerunner  of  death.  When, 
cough,seldomhurriedandfrequent  ;avery  on  the  contrary*  there  is  a  copious  hx- 
unfavourable  symptom.  In  many  of  the  morrhagy  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels, 
cases  mentioned  by  Saalman;  pneumonia  from  the  lungs,  mouth,  or  even  from  the 
supervened.  urinary  passages,  when  the  delirium  is  re- 

The  deglutition  is  often  difficult,  some-  lieved  by  sleep,  and  the  patient  remembers 
times  convulsive.  The  stomach  is  frequent-  his  dreams,  when  the  sweats  are  free  and 
ly  oppressed  with  bile,  which  is  an  unfa-  general,  the  deafness  is  diminished  or  re- 
vourable  symptom  ;  and  complete  jaun-  moved,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  become 
dice,  the  skin  and  urine  being  tinged  milder,  there  are  hopes  of  recovery, 
vellow,  sometimes  supervenes.  Worms  In  almost  all  diseases,  if  we  except  those 
In  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  also  frequent  which  kill  suddenly,  as  the  fatal  tcrmina- 
attendants  on  phrenitis, and,  there  iv  reason  tion  approaches,  nearly  the  same  train  of 
to  believe,  may  have  u  share  in  producing  symptoms  supervenes,  viz.  those  denoting 
it.  The  hydrocephalus  internus,  which  is  extreme  debility  of  all  the  functions.  Saal- 
more  allied  to  phrenitis  than  dropsy  of  the  man  remarks  that  the  blood  did  not  always 
brain,  properly  so  called,  seems  often,  in  shew  the  buffy  coat, 
part  at  least,  to  arise  from  derangement  Phrenitis,  like  most  other  complaints, 
of  the  prime  vi«,  particuUrly  from  has  sometimes  assumed  an  intermitting 
worms.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  form,  the  fits  coming  on  daily,  sometimcMi 
for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  com-  every  second  day.  When  phrenitis  termi«  ^ 
plaints.  nates  favourably,  the  typhus,  which  sue- 

Instead  of  a  superabundance  of  bile  in  ceeds  the  increased  excitemait,  is  gene- 
the  primae  viz,  there  is  uometimes  a  de-  rally  less  in  proportion  to  that  excitement, 
ficiency,  which  seems  to  afford  even  a  than  in  idiopathic  fevers  ;  a  circumstance 
worse  prognosis.  The  alvine  faeces  being  wBich  assists  in  distinguishing  phrenhit 
of  a  white  colour,  and  a  black  cloud  in  from  synocha. 

the  urine,  are  reearded  by  Lobb  as  fatal  The  imperfect  diagnosis  between  these 
symptoms.  The  black  cloud  in  the  urine  complamts  is  further  assisted  by  the  efleets 
is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  blood  :  when  of  the  remedies  employed.  For  in  phre* 
vnmixed  with  blood,  the  urine  is  generally  nitis  in  removing  the  delirium  and  other 
pale.  bcal  sjrmptoms,  the  febrile  symptoms  in 

There  is  often  a  remarkable  tendency  general  soon  abate.  Whereas  in  sjrnochs. 
to  the  worst  species  of  bsmorrhages,  although  the  delirium  and  head-ache  be 
towards  the  fatal  termination  of  phrenitis.  removed,  yet  the  pulse  continues  frequent, 
Hxmorrhagy  from  the  eyes  has  already  and  other  marks  of  indisposition  rem»ia 
been  mentioned.  Haemorrhagy  from  the  for  a  much  longer  time, 
intestines  also,  tinging  the  stools  with  a  It  will  be  of  Use  to  present  at  one  view 
black  colour,  is  not  uncommon.  These  the  circumstances  which  form  the  disgnosia 
haemorrhages  are  never  favourable  t  but  between  phrenitis  and  synooha. 
the  haemorrhages  characteristic  of  syno-  Synocha. generally  makes  ita  attack  in 
<ha,  particularly  that  from  the  nose,  some-  the  same  manner  i  its  symptoms  are  few 
times  occur  at  an  earlier  period,  and,  if  co-  and  little  varied.  The  symptoms  at  the 
pious,  generally  bring  relief.  More  fre-  commencement  of  phrenitis  are  often 
quently,  however,  blood  drops  slowly  from  more  conu>licated,  and  differ  considerably 
the  nose,  demonstrating  the  violence  of  the  in  different  cases.  Derangement  of  the 
diaease,  without  relieving  it.  In  other  cases  internal  functions  are  comparatively  rar* 
there  is  a  discharge  of  thin  mucus  from  the  in  synocha.  In  phrenitis  rt  slmost  con^ 
nose.  stantly  attends,  and  often  appears  very 

Tremors  of  the  joints,  convulsions  of  early.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  the  derangement  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
teeth,  the  face  from  being  florid  suddenly  In  synocha,  the  pulse  from  the  commence* 
becomes  pale,  involuntary  tears,  a  mucus  ment,  is  frequent,  slow,  snd  rapid  In 
from  the  nose,  the  urine  being  of  a  dark  phrenitis,  symptoms  denoting  the  local 
red  or  yellow  colour,  or  black,  or  covered  affection  often  became  considerable  before 
With   a  pellicle,  the  faeces   being   either  the  pulse  is  much  disturbed.    In  phrenitis  J 

lilioiu  or  white,  and  very  feet  id,  profose  we  have  seen  that  the  pulse  sometimes  J 

^fcat  of  the  head,  neek>  and  shoulders,  very  suddenly  loses  its  »^"|HV^^c^^'*^  I 
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•pecies  of  hxinorrhage«,  and  otlier  tymp-  rosy  coinpLexioii»  Urge  Telnt,  thick  upper 
toms  denoiingf  extreme  debility,  shewing  lip>  a  weak  Toice,  and  great  senaibiltty; 
themselves ;  such  symptoms  are  generally  certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  acrophu* 
the  forerunner  of  death.  But  that  when  la,  the  small-pox,  and  measles ;  particular 
the  termination  is  favourable^  the  degree  employments  exposing  artificers  to  dust, 
of  typhus  which  succeeds  it  is  less  in  pro^  such  as  needle  pointen,  stooe-cuttert, 
portion  to  the  preceding  excitement  in  millers,  &c.  or  to  the  fumes  ot  merals  or 
synoclia.  Lastly,  if  we  succeed  in  re-  minerals  under  a  confined  and  unwhole- 
moving  the  delirium  and  other  symptoms  some  air ;  violent  passions,  exertions  or 
affecting  the  head,  the  state  of  the  fever  affections  of  the  mind,  as  grief,  disap- 
is  found  to  partake  of  this  favourable  pointnent,  anxiety,  or  close  application 
chan^  more  immediately  and  completely  to  study,  without  using  proper  exercise; 
than  m  synocba,  where,  although  we  sue-  frequent  and  excessive  debaucheries,  late 
ceed  in  relieving  the  head-ache  or  delirliun,  watching,  and  drinking  freely  of  stroag 
the  fever  often  suffers  little  abatement.  liquors  :  great  evacuations,  as  diarrhcea, 
With  regard  to  the  duration  of  phrenitis,  diabetes,  excessive  venery,  fluor  albus, . 
EUer  observes,  that  when  it  proves  fatal,  immoderate  discharge  of  the  menstrual 
the  patient  generally  dies  within  six  or  flux,  and  the  continuing  to  suckle  too  long 
•even  days.  In  many  fatal  cases,  however,  under  a  debilitated  sUte  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
it  is  protracted  for  a  longer  time,  especi-  application  of  cold,  either  b^  too  sudden 
ally  where  the  remissions  have  been  con-  a  change  of  apparel,  keeping  on  wet 
siderable.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  clothes,  lying  in  damp  beds,  or  exposing 
longer  it  is  protracted,  providing  the  the  body  too  suddenly  to  cool  air,  when 
symptoms  do  not  become  worse,  the  better  heated  by  exercise  ;  in  short,  by  any  thing 
is  the  prognosis.  that  gives  a  considerable  check  to  the 

pBttiiTBTiAsis.  See  Phrenith.  perspiration.     The    motf  immediate   or 

Pkrenty.  See  Phreniiit.  occasional  causes  of  phthisis  are,  hzmop- 

PirraxiBiAsis.  (From  ^«i$,  a  louse.)  tysit,  pneumonic  inflammation  proceeding 
See  Phthiriatit,  to  suppuration,  catarrh,  astbfna,  and  tu- 

PirrHBiaiuM   See  Phiheirpctonum.  bercles,  the  last  of  which  is  by  far  the 

PHTHIRIASIS.  (From  <^flw^,  a  louse.)  most  general.  The  incipient  symptoms 
Mairbut  Pedicui»9U9.  PediculattQ.  Phihei-  usuallv  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  disease; 
riaait,  A  disease  in  which  several  parU  of  but  when  it  arises  from  tubercles,  it  is 
the  body  generate  lice,  which  often  punc-  usually  thus  marked  :  It  begins  with  a 
ture  the  skin,  and  produce  little  sordid  short  dry  couffh,  that  at  length  becomes 
ulcers.  habitual,   but  from  which  nothing  is  spit 

pHTBsinocToirvM.  (From  ^dii^,  a  louse,  up  for  some  timet  except  a  frothy  mucus 
andaTf/v«,  to  kill,  because  it  destroys  lice.)  that  seems  to  proceed  from  the  fauces. 
Phshdtium,  The  herb  itaphu-aj^,  or  The  breathing  is  at  the  same  time  some- 
Staves-acre.  what  impeded,  and  upon  the  least  bodHy 

PHTHISIS.  (From  <pBtm,  to  consume.)  motion  is  much  hurried  :  a  sense  of  strait- 
Tabei  PaUnonalit,  Pnlmonary  consump-  ness,  with  oppression  at  the  chest,  is  exne- 
t'lon.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  rienced;  the  body  becomes  gradually 
pyrexUt,  and  order  lutmorrha^a  of  CuUen  ;  leaner,  and  great  languor,  with  indolence, 
known  by  emaciation,  debility,  cough,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appetite, 
hectic  fever,  and  purulent  expectoration,  prevail.  In  this  state  the  patient  fre- 
Species  :  I.  Pht/utU  incipient,  incipient,  quenily  continues  a  considerable  length  of 
without  any  expectoration  of  pus.  time,  during  which  he  is,  however,  more 

2.  Phthint  humida,  with  an  expectora*  readily  affected  than  usual  by  slight  colds, 
tion  of  pus.  -  snd  upon  one  or  other  of  the  occasions  the 

3.  Phthitit  tcrophulota,  from  scrophtilotis  cough  becomes  more  troublesome  and 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  &c,  severe,  particularly  by  night,  and  it  is  at 

4.  Phthitit  hxmoptnca,  from  hiemop-  length  attended  with  an  expectoration, 
tysis.  ^  which  towards  morning  is  more  free  and 

5.  Phthitit  exanihemadca,  from*  exan the-  copious.  By  degrees  the  matter  which  b 
mat  a.  expectorated    becomes  more  viscid  and 

6.  Phthitit  ch/trotica,  from  chlorosis.         opaque,  and  now  assumes  a  greenish  colour 

7.  Phthitit  typhikUca,  from  a  venereal  and  purulent  appearance,  being  on  many 
ulcer  in  the  lungs.  occasions  streaked  with  blood.    In  some 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  this  cases,  a  more  severe  degree  of  hemoptysis 
disease  are  very  nunierous.  The  fol-  attends,  and  the  patient  spits  up  a  consi- 
lowing  are,  however,  the  most  gene^  derable  quantity  of  florid,  frothy  blood, 
ral:  hereditary  disposition;  particular  The  breathing  at  length  becomes  more 
formation  of  body,  and  obvious  by  a  diflicult,  and  the  emaciation  and  weakness 
long  neck,  prominent  shoulders,  and  nar-  goes  on  increasing.  With  these,  the  person 
rowche»t,8crophulou8diaihesis,  indicated  begins  to  be  sensible  of  pain  in  some  part 
vy%im  clear  skip,  fair  hiur,  dolicMft  of  the  thorax,  which,  howerer,  U  Ufttidl; 
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Mt  at  first  under  the  stemaniy  ptrttcuUriy  has  the  appearance  of  a  walkinfif  skeleton ; 
on  cou^hinp.  At  a  more  advanced  period  hia  countenance  is  altered,  his  chteks  are 
of  the  disease  a  pain  is  sometimes  lelt  on  prominent,  his  eyes  look  hollow  and  Ian- 
one  side,  and  at  times  preTails  in  so  high  p[uid,  his  hair  falls  off,  his  nails  are  of  a 
a  degree,,  as  to  prevent  the  person  from  fivid  colour,  and  much  incurvatcd,  and  his 
lying  easily  on  that  side  :  but  it  more  fre-  feet  are  affected  with  (edematous  swe1lin{;s. 
quentjy  happens,  th|t  it  is  felt  only  on  To  the  end  of  the  disease  the  senses  remain 
making  a  full  inspiration,  or  coughing,  entire,  and  the  mind  is  confident  and  full 
Even  where  no  pain  is  felt  it  oflen  hap-  of  hope.  It  is,  indeedt  a  happy  circum-  ^ 
pens,  that  those  who  labour  under  phthisis  stance  attendant  on  phthisis',  that  those 
cannot  lie  easily  on  one  or  other  of  their  who  labour  under  it  are  seldom  appreben- 
sides,  without  a  fit  of  couehing  being  ex-  sive  or  aware  of  any  danger  ;  and  it  is  no 
cited,  or  the  difficulty  of  breathing  being  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  with  per- 
much  increased.  At  the  first  commence-  sons  labouring  under  its  most  advanced 
inent  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  is  often  na-  stage,  flattering  themselves  with  a  speedy 
tural,  or  perhaps  is  soft,  small,  and  a  little  recovery,  and  forming  disUnt  projecU 
quicker  than  usual :  but  when  the  symp-  under  that  vain  hope.  Some  days  before 
toms  which  have  been  enumerated  have  death  the  extremities  become  cold.  In 
subsisted  for  any  length  of  time,  it  then  some  cases  a  delirium  precedesthat  event, 
becomes  fall,  hard,  and  frequent.  At  the  and  continues  until  life  is  exting^iished. 
same  time  the  fiice  flushes,  particularly  As  an  expectoration  of  mucus  from  the 
after  eating,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  lungs  may  possibly  be  misUken  for  pum- 
soles  ofthe  feet  are  affected  with  burning  lent  matter,  and  may  thereby  give  us 
heat ;  the  respiration  is  difficult  and  labo-  reason  to  suspect  that  the  patient  labours 
rious  i  evening  exacerbations  become  ob-  under  a  confirmed  phthisis,  it  may  not  be 
vious,  and  by  degrees,  the  fever  assumes  amiss  to  point  out  a  sure  criterion,  by 
the  hectic  form.  This  species  of  fever  is  which  we  shall  always  be  able  to  distin- 
evidently  of  the  remittent  kind,  and  has  guish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  medical 
exacerbations  twice  every  day.  The  first  world  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
occurs  usually  about  noon,  and  a  slight  Darwin  for  the  discovery,  who  has  directed 
remission  ensues  about  five  in  the  after-  the  experiment  to  be  made  m  the  follow - 
noon.    This   last  is,  however,  soon  sue-  ing  manner: 

ceeded  by  another  exacerbation,  which  Let  the  expectorated  matter  be  dissolv- 
increases  gradually  until  tSttv  midnight ;  ed  in  vitriolic  acid,  and  m  caustic  lixivium,  - 
but  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  and  add  pure  water  to  both  solutions.  If 
remission  takes  place,  and  this  becomes  there  is  a  fair  precipiution  in  each,  it  is  a 
more  apparent  as  the  morning  advances,  certain  sign  ofthe  presence  of  pus;  but  if 
During  the  exacerbations  the  pstient  is  there  is  not  a  prccipiute  in  either,  it  is 
very  sensible  to  any  coolness  of  the  air,   certainly  mucus.  . .    ,. 

and  often  compUins  of  a  sense  of  cold  Mr.  Everard  Home,  in  his  disserUtion 
when  his  skin  is,  at  the  same  time.preter-  on  the  properties  of  pus,  informs  us  of  a 
naturally  warm.  Of  these  exacerbations,  curious,  and  apparently  a  decisive  mode  of 
that  of  the  evening  is  by  far  the  most  con-  distinguishing  accurately  between  pus  and 
siderable.  Prom  the  first  appearance  of  animal  mucus.  The  property,  he  ob- 
the  hectic  symptoms,  the  urine  is  high  co-  serves,  which  characterises  pus,  and  dis- 
kmred,  and  deposits  a  copious  branny  red  tinguishes  it  from  most  other  substance^ 
sediment.  The  appetite,  however,  is  not  is,  its.  being  composed  of  globules,  which 
greaUy  impaired,  the  tongue  appears  clean,  are  visible  when  viewed  through  a  micros- 
the  mouth  is  usually  moist,  and  the  thirst  cope  ;  whereas  animal  mucus,  and  all 
is  inconsiderable.  As  the  disease  advances,  chemical  combinations  of  animal  sub- 
thc  fauces  put  on  rather  an  inflamed  ap-  sUnces  appear  in  the  microscope  to  be 
pearance,  and  are  beset  with  aphthae,  and  made  up  of  flakes.  This  property  was 
the  red  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata  be-  first  noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
come  of  a  pearly  white.  During  the  ex-  Pulmonary  consumption,  is  in  every  case 
acerbations,  a  florid  circumscribed  redness  to  be  considered  as  attended  with  much 
appears  on  each  cheek  ;  but  at  other  times  danger ;  but  it  is  more  so  when  it  proceeds 
the  face  is  pale,  and  the  countenance  from  tubercles,  than  when  it  arises  in  con- 
somewhat  dejected.  At  the  commence-  sequence  either  of  hxmoptysis,  or  pneu- 
inent  of  hectic  fever,  the  belly  is  usually  monic  suppuration.  In  the  last  mslanco 
costive ;  but  in  the  more  advanced  stages  the  risk  will  be  greater  where  the  abscess 
of  it,  a  diarrhaca  often  comes  on,  and  this  breaks  inwardly,  and  gives  rise  to  cmpye- 
continues  to  recur  frequently  during  the  ma,  than  when  its  contents  are  discharged 
remainder  of  the  disease  ;  colliquative  by  the  mouth.  Even  cases  of  this  nature 
sweats  likewise  break  out,  and  these  alter,  have,  however,  been  known  to  terminate 
Date  with  e^ck*  other,  and  induce  vast  in  immediate  death.  The  impending  dan- 
debility.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  ger  is  generally  to  be  judged  of,  however, 
the  cmacifttion  is  so  great,  that  the  paUent  by  the  hectic  symptoms ;  btit  more  pwU. 
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eoUrljr  hf  the  flbtor  of  the  emDceioratkMi, 
the  dtffvet  of  eniaoUtion  and  debility,  the 
oolliquative  sweftit,  and  the  diarrhsa. 
The  diteaae  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
found  to  be  considerably  retarded  in  its 
process  by  pre^^ancy ;  and  in  a  few  has 
been  aHeviated  by  an  attack  of  mania. 

The  morbid  appearance  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with  on  the  ditsectioes  of  those 
who  die  of  phthisis,  is  the  existence  of 
tubrcies  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
lunj^.  These  are  small  tumours  which 
have  the  appearance  of  indurated  glands, 
are  of  difTer^nt  sizes,  and  are  often  found 
in  clusters.  Their  firmness  is  usually  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  and  when  laid 
open  in  this  state  they  are  of  a  white  co- 
lour, and  of  a  consistence  nearly  ap- 
proaching^ to  cartilage.  Although  indolent 
at  first,  they  at  length  become  mflam- 
cd,  and  Ustly  form  little  abscesses  or 
▼omicct  which  breaking,  and  pouring 
their  contents  into  the  bronchix,  give 
rise  to  a  punilent  expectorAtion,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  phthisis.  8uch 
tabercies  or  vomicx  ktt  most  usually  situ- 
ated at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
longs;  but  in  some  instances  they  occupy 
the  outer  part,  and  then  adhesions  to  the 
pleura  are  often  formed. 

When  the  disease  is  partial,  only  about 
a  fourth  of  the  upper  and  foster ior  part 
of  the  lungs  is  usually  found  dineased  ;  but 
in  some  caies  life  has  been  pro  racted  till 
not  one  twentieth  part  of  them  appeared) 
on  dissection,  fit  for  performing  their 
function.  A  singular  observation,  con- 
firmed by  the  morbid  collections  of  ana- 
tomists, is,  that  the  left  lobe  is  much 
of^ener  alTected  than  the  rig;ht. 

Paraisis  iscHiADiGA.  A  wsstingofthe 
thigh  and  leg  from  an  abscess  or  other 
cause  in  the  hip. 

Phtusis  pupilur.  An  amaurosis. 

pRTOomiA.  (Prom  ^e|«,  an  abortion.) 
Medicines  which  promote  abortion. 

Phw.  (f¥,  or  <^,  from  phua,  Arab.) 
See  Valeriana  major. 

pBTOETHLoir.  (Prom  ^M,  to  grow.)  A 
red  and  painful  tubercle  in  the  arm-pits» 
neck  and  groins. 

PBTLACTzaiux.  (Prom  ft/x^tf-^w,  to  pre- 
serve.) An  amulet  or  preservative  against 
infection. 

pBTiuivTHrs  xxBLTCA.  The  systematic 
tiame  of  the  Indian  tree  from  which  the 
enblic  mirobalan  is  obtained. 

ParuiTis.  (Prom  ^xxov,  a  leaf;  so 
ealled  because  the  leaves  only  appear.) 
See  8c9hpendriHm, 

PHYMA.  (Prom  <^»,  to  produce.)  A 
femall  ttibercle  on  any  external  part  of  the 

PQVSALIS;  (Prom  ^y«*,  to  inflate  ; 
ko  called  because  its  seed  is  contained  in  a 
kind  of  bladder,  and  alkektrngi,  alkakangi^ 
Araft.  the  halieaUbut  er  wintet  tharry.) 


The  nalne  of  a  genns  of  plaota  in  the 
Linnxan  system,  dass,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, M^mgfma, 

Phtsaus  AUcxKnroi.  The  aystematie 
name  of  the  winter  cherry.  See  wfftv- 
ktngL 

PHT8CONIA.  (from  ^ra«v,  a  big. 
bellied  fellow.)  Bgp^mrca.  Jfyper»areki' 
dKsf.  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  eaefuxUtt  and 
order  intume^eeniim  of  CuUen ;  known  by 
a  tumour  occupying  chiefly  one  part  of  the 
abdomen,  increis'mg  slowly,  and  neither 
sonorous  nor  fluctuating.  Species:  1.  A»- 
patica.  2  Splenica  3.  MemUu.  4.  ITUrina. 
5.  M  ovariOf  6.  Mttenleriea,  7.  OmemmHB, 
8    ViKeraHM, 

PaTssma.  ( Prom  ^«v«»,  to  inflate.)  Piif- 
•e9it,  A  windy  tumour. 

PHTSiTsa  MAcaosKPHALOs.  {PhgrnUTt 
from  ^9Am,  to  inflate  ;  so  named  from  its 
action  of  blowing  and  discharging  water 
from  its  nustrils.  and  macfcepkohit,  from 
/ujut^ic,  long,  and  «tf«xji,  the  head ;  fitNB 
the  ien}?th  of  its  head  )  See  Jtmhergrit, 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  (/>%«io^««tta,  from 
^ric,  nature,  and  >ir*0'ii«,  to  know.)  The 
art  of  knowing  the  disposition  of  a  person 
from  the  rOMnienance 

PHYSIOtOC;Y.  (PA^'Waj^from^it, 
nature, -Old  x«>«(,  a  discourse  )  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  actions  and  powers  of 
an  animated  body. 

PRTSOCK1.E.  (Prom  ^r«,  wind,  and  umX», 
atumuur.)  A  apeciea  of  hernia,  whose 
contents  are  distended  with  wind. 

Phtsocephalus.  -(^rom  ^«-«,  wind,  and 
««^xa,  the  head.)  Emphysema  of  the 
head.  See  Pmeumuton: 

P«YSOMETR\.  (From  <^r<#,  to  in- 
flate,  and  /urr^ft,  the  womb.)  BifHertpkffe, 
A  windy  swelling  of  the  uterus.  A  tympa- 
ny of  the  womb.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  caehexim  and  order  iniumetcentU  of 
Cullen ;  characterised  by  a  permanent 
elastic  swelling  of  .  the  hypogastriuni, 
fi^>m  flatulent  distention  of  the  womb. 
It  is  a  rare  disease,  and  seldom  admits  of 
a  cure.        , 

PamuMA.  (From  ^Tfvai,  to  generate ; 
so  called  from  its  great  increase  aad 
growth.)  The  herb  rocket. 

Phxtolacoa  nECAvnxiA.  (Phftolacea, 
Prom  ^«rf  V,  a  plant,  and,  xaasA,  gum  lac ; 
so  called  because  it  is  of  the  colour  of 
lacca,  and  dectmdria,  from  its  Linnsean  ar- 
rangement )  Solanum  ma^nm  vir^nianwH 
ruknim  Pork-physic.  Pork- weed.  Poke- 
weed.  Red  weed  of  Virginia.  Red  night- 
shade. The  systematic  nameof  the  Ameri- 
can night.shade.  SBlanum  racemosum  ^we- 
Hcanum,  In  Virginia  and  other  parts 
of  Amtrica,  the  inhabitants  boil  the 
leaves,  and  eat  them  in  the  .  manner  of 
spinach.  They  are  said  to  have  an  ano- 
dyne quality,  and  the  Juice  of  the  root 
i.  violenUjr  csthj^jt^e^o^ifprtugue^ 
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bad  ibrmerly  a  trick  of  mixteg  the  jaice  qtttlitjr*  tnd  are  deemed  aenricetble  in  lax- 

of  the  bernet  with  their  red  winei*  m  or*  iiy  of  the  kidneys. 

der  to  give  them  a  deeper  colour  i  but  it  PIGMENTl/M.  (From  pin^,  to  paint) 
waf  ^nd  to  debate  the  flavour.  This  Pigment.  This  name  is  given  by  anato- 
was  represented  to  his  Portuguese  majesty,  mists  to  a  mucous  substance  found  in  the 
who  ordered  all  the  stems  to  be  cut  aown  eye,  which  is  of  two  kinds.  The  ptg^wtent 
yearly  beSfure  they  produced  flowers,  there*  •/  the  irU,  is  that  which  covers  the  ante- 
by  to  prevent  any  farther  adulten^tion.  rior  and  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  iris. 
This  plant  has  been  used  as  a  cure  for  can*  and  gives  the  beautiful  variety  of  colour 
cers,  but  to  no  purpose.  in  the  eyes.    The  pigment  •/  the  cheroid 

PH YTOLOG Y.       iPhtfHkgia.       From  memirtme,  is  a  bUdk  or  brownish  mucus 

^Tov,  an  herb,  and  x«>«f,  a  .discourse.)  which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

That  part  of  the  seienoe  of  natural  history  choroid  membrane,  con*  iguous  to  the  re- 

whicb  treats  on  plants.  tina  and  the  interior  surface  of  the  ciliary 

PflrroMiirBSALiA.    (Prom  ^v<ror,  a  plant,  processes.                                                 ' 
nod  mneraUe,  a  mineral.)    Substances  of      Pila  ■tstbtcis.    The  bezoar  bystricis. 

a  vegeuble  and  mineral  nature  i  at  amber  Pila  xaeiva.     A  species  of  alcyoni- 

and  coral.     *  nm  found  on  sea-coasts  anu>ng8t  wrack. 

PIA  MATER.    iPia  nuOer,  the  natu-  It  is  said  to  kill  worms,  and  when  calcined 

ral  motl^er  i  so  called  because  it  embraces  tp  be  useful  in  scropbula. 

the  brain,  as  a  good  mother  folds  her  child.)  ^le$.    See  lUmerrheie. 

LecaUt  piembrana.    MemnxUmde.    A  thin  JHle-wert,    St^  Cheledonium  mnue. 

membrane,  almost  wholly  vascular,  that  is  Piu  oovexmn.      The  hair  of  the  head, 

firmly  accreted  to  the  convolutions  of  the  eyebrows,  and  eyelids,  are  so  termed,  be* 

cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  cause  they  grow  in  vtere, 

and  medulla  spinalis,    lu  use  appears  to  Piu  rosreunTi.    The  hair' which  grows 

be,  to  distribute  the  vessels  to,  and  contain  from  the  surface  of  the  body  after  birth  is  so 

the  substance  of,  the  cerebrum.  termed,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which 

PICA.    (iVca,themagpie{Sonamedbe-  appears  before  birth;  as  the  hair  of  the 

oaute  it  is  said  the  magpie  it  subject  to  head,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids, 

this  afl^tion.)    Picmtte,    Malacia.    jSUe*  Fulosblla.    (From  pUutf  hair,  because 

triephagia,     Citta,     CUta,    Longing.   De*  its    leaves  are   hairy.)      Jfuricula    tnurie, 

praved  appetite,  with  strong  desire  for  J^o$oti$.  Mouse-ear.  This  common  plant, 

unnatural  food.     It  is  very  common  to  Hieracium  pileceUa  of  Linnaeus,  contains  a 

pregnant  women  and  chlorotic  girls,  and  bitter  lactescent  juice,  which  has  a  slight 

by  some  it  is  said  in  men  who  labour  under  degree  of  adatringency.     The  roots   are 

suppressed  hemorrhoids.  more  powerful  than  the  leaves.    They  are 

PicBA.    (IIiTvc,  pitch.)    The  common  very  seldom  used  in  this  country, 

or  red  fir  or  pitch  tree  is  so  termed.    The  PilU^  aloetic,  with  myrrh.    See    PiiuU 

cooes*   branches,  and  every  part  of  the  aloeUc^  cum  tnyrrha, 

tree,  affords    the  common  resin   called  PilU,  compound  aloetie*    See  Pilule  aloes 

frankincense.     See  Terebinthina  vulgaris  eompotitit. 

PiCBUBiM.    See  Pechurim.  Pilltf  Compound  gamboge.     See  PiluUe 

Piomis  acBiouss.    .  (Prom  mttfou   bit-  gambogia  compooitie. 

ler,  and  echtoidei,  from  *X'9f»  from  ix^f  ^  Piile,  compmtnd  galbanum.    See    Pihde 

viper,  and  m/oc,  resemblance.)    The  ays-  gaibani  compboitm. 

tematic  name  of  the  common  oz-tongue ;  PiUt^  compound  oquiiL    See  PiluUe  acilUt 

the  leaves  arc  frequently  used  as  a  pot-herb  compotitie 

by  the  Country  people,  who  esteem  it  g^ood  PiUo  o/iron  with  myrrh.    See  POulmferri 

to  relax  the  bowels.  eum  w^rrha. 

PiCTovivs.      (From    the    Picts,    who  PiUo^  tottp^  vith  opium.    See  PiluU  oapo- 

were  subject  to  this  disease.)    Applied  to  ide  cum  opio* 

a  species  of  colic.    It  should  be   rather  PUU,  mercury.    See  PiluUt  hydrargyri. 

called  colica  pictorum,  the*  painter's  colic,  Pilit,  oubmwiate  of  mercury.    See  PiluU 

beCAuae  from  their  use  of  lead  they  are  hydrargyri  eubmuriatit. 

Much  afflicted  with  it.  PILULA.  A  pill.  A  small  round  form  of 

PusTSFX.    (From  wf^«»,  to  press.)    An  medicine  the  sizeof  a  pea.  The  consistence 

instrument  to  compress  the  brad  of  a  dead  of  pills  is  best  preserved  by  keeping  the  mass 

fcetus,  for  its  more  easy  extraction  from  in  bladders,  and  occafiionuUy  moistening  it. 

the  womb.  In  the  direction  of  masses  to  be  thus  di- 

P10.VUT.    Earth*nut.    Ground-nut.  The  vided,  the  proper  consistence  is  to  be  look- 

bulbous  root  of  the  Bunium  bulbocaetanum  ed  for  at  first,  as  well  as  its  preservation 

of  Linnseus.    Pig  nuts,  so  called  because  afterwards,  for  if  the  mass  then  become 

that  animal  is  very  ibnd  of  them,  and  will  hard  and  dry  it  is  unfit  for  that  division 

tiig  with  its  snout  to  some  depth  for  them,  for  which  it  was  originally  intended;  and 

are  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  a  little  big.  this  is  in  many  instances  such  an  obiection 

ger  than  a  hazel-nut,  and  flavoured  like  the  to  the  form  that  it  is  doubiful  whether  for 

cbetnat.  TheyareaaidtoposicttastjptI*  the  purposes  of  the  pharmacopoeia  the 
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mater  number  of  articles  bad  not  better  Vuxlm  rrBBABenu.  MeKsaal  pilU. 
be  kept  in  powder,  and  their  application  Often  from  iu  colour  called  tbe  blue  pill, 
to  tlie  fomution  of  pills,  left  to  exterapo-  *<Take  of  purified  mercury,  two  drachmsi 
raneous  direction.  Confection  of  red  rosea*  three  dra^ms : 

PiLUUi  Ai.oKf  coMPosrrjB.  Compound  liqQonce-root,  powdered,  a  drachm^'*  Bab 
aloetic  piUi.  "  Take  of  Spike-aloe,  pow-  the  mercury  with  the  confection,  until 
dered,  an  ounce  ;  extract  of  gentian,  half  the  globules  disappear ;  then  add  the  li- 
an  ounce  ;  oil  of  caraway*  forty  minims ;  quorice-root»  tnd  beat  the  whole  tog«- 
syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufitctent"  Beat  tber,  until  they  are  thoroughly  tnoorpo- 
them  together,  until  they  form  an  uniform  rated. 

mass.  From  fifteen  to  twenty.fi?e  grains  An  alteratiTe  and  antivenereal  pilU 
prove  moderately  purgative  and  stomachic,  which  mostly  acts  on  the  bowels  if  gma 

PiLruB  ALOBs  CUM  MTaaiu*  41oetie  in  sufficient  quantity  to  attempt  the'  re> 
pills  with  myrrh.  *<  Tnke  of  spike-aloe,  moral  of  the  renercAl  disawe,  and  there- 
two  ounces ;  saffron,  myrrh,  of  each  an  fore  reouires  the  addition  of  opium.  The 
ounce  ;  syrupt  as  much  as  is  sufficient.**  dose  is  from  fivt  grains  to  a  scruple.  Three 
Powder  the  aloe  and  myrrh  separately;  grains  of  the  mass  contain  one  of  mercury, 
then  beat  them  all  together  until  they  form  Joined  with  the  squill  oill,  it  forma  an  ex- 
an  uniform  mass.  From  ten  grains  to  a  oelknt  expectorant  and  alterative,  caks- 
scruple  of  this  pill,  substituted  for  the  lated  to  assist  the  removal  of  drop»csl 
pilmla  Jh^fit  prove  stomachic  and  laxative,  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  asthmas  attend- 
and  are  calculated  for  delicate  females,  ed  with  visceral  obatruction. 
ej>eciallj  where  there  is  uterine  obstruc-  Pilitlji  BTDaAaoTai  stramiimiaTia.  PiBs 
tion.  of  submoriate  of  mercury.      *'  Take  of 

PiLUUB  cAWBoeijB  ooxTotiTJB.   •  Com-  fubmuriate  of  mercury,  precipitated  sol- 

Eoimd  gamboge  pills.  *' Take  of  gam-  phuret  of  antimony,  of  each  a  drachm  t 
ogc,  powdered,  extract  of  spike  aloe,  guaiacum  gum  resin,  powdered,  two 
powdei«d,  compound  cinnamon  powder,  drachms.**  Rub  the  submuriate  of  mercury 
c»f  each  a  drachm ;  soap,  two  drachoM."  first  with  the  precipitated  aalphuret  oi 
Mix  the  powders  together ;  then  having  antimony,  then  with  the  guaiacum  gam 
added  the  sosp,  beat  the  whole  together  resin,  and  add  as  much  copaiba  as  may  be 
until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  requisite  to  give  the  mass  a  proper  con- 
These  pills  are  now  first  introduced  in  the  sistence.  This  is  intended  as  a  substitute 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  forming  a  more  for  the  famed  Plummer*s  pill.  It  besdii* 
active  purgative  pill  than  the  pil.  aloes  cum  bited  as  an  alterative  in  a  variety  of  dia- 
msrrrha,  and  in  this  way  supplying  an  eases,  especially  cutaneous  eruptions,  pains 
article  very  commonly  necessary  in  prac-  of  the  venereal  or  rheumatic  kind,  canc^ 
tice.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  reus  and  schirrous  affecttons,  and  chronic 
scruple.  '     ophthalmia.    The  dose  is  from  five  to  tea 

PiLvuB  crrar.    An  excellent  tonic  and  grains.    In  about  five  grains  of  the  mass 
diaphoretic  pill,  which  may  be  given  with  there  is  one  grain  of  the  submuriate  of 
advantage  in  dropsical    diseases,  where  mercury, 
tonics  and  diuretics  are  indicated.  Piluub  sapohis  cms  one.    Pills  of  soap 

PiLeua  rxnai  cum  xraaBA.  Pills  of  and  opium.  Formerly  called  pilulx  sapo- 
iron  and  myrrh.  "  Take  of  myrrh,  pow-  nace«.  "  Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered, 
dered,  two  drachms ;  subcarbonate  of  half  an  ounce ;  hard  uotf,  two  ouncea.** 
soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  sugar,  of  each  a  Beat  them  together  imtil  they  are  tho- 
drachm."  Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  sub-  roughly  incorporated.  The  dose  is  from 
carbonate  of  soda ;  add  the  sulphate  of  three  to  ten  grains  Five  grains  of  the 
iron,  and  rub  them  again  ;  then  beat  the  mass  contain  one  of  opium, 
whole  together  until  they  are«  thoroughly  Pilitub  sciujb  coxtositjk.  Compohnd 
incorporated.  These  pills  answer  the  squill  pills.  *'  Take  of  squill  root  fresh, 
same  purpose  as  tbe  mistura  ferri  compo-  dried  and  powered,  a  drachm ;  ginger- 
sita.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  one  root,  powdered,  hard  soap,  of  each  three 
scruple.  drachms;    ammoniacum,   powdered,  two 

Pilulx  OALBAjn  coMPOsiTJB.  Compound  drachms.**  Mix  the  powders  together? 
galbanum  pills.  Formerly  called  pituUf  then  beat  them  with  the  soap,  adding  as 
gnmmntie,  "  Take  of  galbanum  resin,  much  syrup  as  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
an  ounce;  myrrh,  sag^penum,  of  each  proper  consistence, 
an  ounce  and  half;  assaibetida  gum  resin.  An  attenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic 
half  an  ounce ;  svrup,  as  much  as  is  suf-  pill, .  mostly  administered  in  the  cure  of 
ficient.'*  Beat  them  together  until  they  asthma  and  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
form  an  uniform  mass.  A  stimulating  grains  to  a  scruple, 
antispasmodic  and  emmenagogoe.  From  PILUS.  (Hixk,  wool  carded.)  The 
a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  may  be  given  abort  hair  which  is  found  all  over  the  body, 
three  times  a  day  in  nervous  disorders  of  See  CaptUut, 

tbe  stomach  and  intestines,  in  hysUrical  PIMENTA.  (From  Bamiema.  Sp. 
affections  and  hypochondriasis.  pepp^.)    Piper  tafyphgUnum.      CoccuU 
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indi  atomatid.  Piper  cMafne,  Amunm  pi*  Putabteuw.  (Prom  pimu^  the  pine- 
mcHta.  Caryophjflhu  artmaticus^  CarypkyU  tree ;  to  called  becaate  its  leavet  resem- 
bu  Jimerieamu.  Piper  edoratum  Jamtdcerue,  ble  those  of  the  pine-tree^  Hog*s  fennel. 
Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice.    The  bemet  See  Peucedanum. 

of  iheJI'fyrtut  pim^iua of  Linnaeus  :^JIeribu9  Pihba.  The  stone-pine.  The  young  and 
trichotomo-pamculatii,  foUie  Mongthi<mce9'  fresh  fruit  of  this  plant,  Pinut  pined  of 
lati$.  This  spice,  which  was  first  brought  Linncus^  are  eaten  in  some  countries  in 
over  for  dietetic  uses,  has  been  long  em-  the  same  manner  as  almonds  here,  either 
ployed  in  the  shops  as  a  succedaneum  to  alone*  or  mixed  with  sugar.  They  are  nu- 
tbe  more  costly  oriental  aromatics :  it  is  tritiye,  demulcent,  and  Uzative. 
moderately  warm,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  PINBAL  GLAND.  (Called  pineal  from 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  pinea^  a  pine>apple,  from  its  supposed  re- 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs.  Both  semblance  to  that  fruit.)  Oiondula  pinea^ 
pharmacopoeias  direct  an  aqtieous  and  spi-  ^<  Cenarium,  A  small  heart-like  sub. 
rituous  distillation  to  be  made  from  these  stance,  about  the  sise  of  a  pea,  situated 
berries ;  and  the  EUlinburg  College  orders  immediately  over  the  corpora  quadrige- 
the  oleum  ee9entiale  piperit  Jamai^nele,  roina,  and  hanging  from  the  thalandnerve' 

PiMxsTo.  See  Pimenia.  rum  opHcorum  by  two  cru^  or  peduncles. 

Pimpernel  The  Anagallis  arvensis  is  Its  use  is  not  known.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
sometimes  so  called.  See  Ana§^alUe,  posed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Pimpernel,  ivaier.  See  Becaiunga.  Pine-apple.  See  Ananat, 

FIMPINELLA.      {fluaei    bipinella    or       Pine-tMttle.  See  Carlina  gummifera. 
bipenuta,  from  the  double  penate  order  of       Piirxirs  pubaaits.  See  Ricinu9  nu^or. 
iu  leaves.)    1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of      PINGUEDO.    (From  pinguit,  fat.)  Fat. 
plants  in  the  Linnnm  system.  Class,  Peti-  SeeJPoi. 
tandria.  Order,  Digyma,  Pimpinella.  PiHoncvLA.      (From  pinguie,   fat,    so 

3  The  systematic  name  of  the  Pimpi-  called  because  iu  leaves  are  fat  to  the 
nella  alba,  Pimpinella  neetrae.  Several  touch.)  Samcula  montana,  Sanicula  ebe^ 
species  of  pimpinella  were  formerlv  used  raeeneie,  Viola  pabietrie.  Liparie,  Cw 
officinally;  but  the  roots  which  obtain  a  euUata,    Dodecatheon  PUnH.   Butter-wort. 

Slace  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  Edin-  Yorkshire  fanicle.  The  remarkable  unctu- 
org  Fharmacopaia,  are  those  of  the  osity  of  this  plant>  Pinguicula  vulgarit  of 
Bomet  saxifrage,  the  Pimpinella  eaxijraga  Linoxui,  has  caused  it  to  be  applied  to 
of  Ltnnxus «— ybfiM  pinnatitf  folioUo  radi-  thaps,  and  as  a  pomatum  to  the  hair, 
caUbu9  eubrotundit,  mtmmio  linearibui.  They  Decoctions  of  the  leaves  in  broths  are 
have  an  unpleasant  smell;  and  a  hot,  pun-  used  by  the  common  people  in  Wales  as  a 

Sent,  bitterish  taste :  they  are  recommen-  cathartic, 
ed  by  several  writers  as  a  stomachic:  in       Phthofbs  iitdtci.    See  Ridnue  ma^r. 
the  way  of  gargle,  they  have  been  em-       Pink,  hidian.  See  Spigelian 
ployed  for  dissolving  viscid  mucus,  and  to       Pikha.    (n/vr«,  a  wing.)    The  name  of 
stimulate  the  tongue  when  that  organ  be-  the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the  nose. 


and  the  broad  part  of  the  ear. 

PunrACVLvx.    (Dim.  of  pinnaf  a  wing.) 
A  pinnacle.    A  name  of  the  uvida  from 


comes  paralytic. 

PiiiFnixu.A  ALBA.    A  varictjr  of  the  ^'m- 
pinella  magna,  whose  root  is  indifferentlv 

used  with  that  of  the  greater  pimpinell,  'ts  shape, 

called  radix  pimpineiUt  nigra.    See  also  PIHUS.    The  name  of  a  genus  of  planU 

Pimpmella.  in4he  Linnaean  system.    Class,  Monoeda, 

PixpiKZLLA   Mjnsw.     The    systematic  Order,  Monadelphia.  The  pine-tree, 

name  of  the  anise  plant.  See  Anieum.  Pnros  abiss.    The  Norway  spruce  fir, 

PiMFuraiXA  rrAucA.    The  root  which  which  affords  the  pix  Burgundica.    See 

bears  this  name  in  some  pharrotcopoeias  Burgundg  pitch, 

is  that  of  the  Sanguieorba  officinaUe  of  Lin-  ?invs  balsamsa.    The  systematic  name 

nieus.     It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Canada  bal 


PixmrxxLA  VAOBA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  greater  pimpinelU.  See  Pirn* 
fiinella  nigra, 

PixnsrxuA  hioba.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  Pimpinella  magna  of  Linnxus,  has 
been  lately  extolled  in  the  cureof  erysipe- 


sam.  See  Baltamum  Canadente, 

Pnrua  i^btx.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  gives  us  the  agaric  and 
Venice  turpentine.  See  Jgaricut  albut, 
and  Terebimhina  veneta, 

Piirus  picBA.    The  systematic  name  of 


latous  ulcerations,  tinea  capitis,  rheuma-  ^^l*!'^^^*'^**:    ^^5,.  ^^''^f?*^  ^!^!f"i 
tism,  and  other  diseases.  **  *"*  ~*         — - 

PiJCFiKBixA  KosTBAs.  Sec  Pimptnella, 

PucpuncLLA  sAXivBAOA.  Thc  systema- 
tic name  of  the  Burnet  saxifrage.  See 
Pimpinells, 


PiBirs  FiJTBA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  stone-pine  tree.  See  Pinea. 

Pnrus  BTLvisTBis.  Thc  systematic  name 
of  the  Scotch  fir.    See  Pix  Uquida, 

PIPEU.      (From   vtrtm,   to    conooct, 
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beeauM  by  it*  heat  it  tititts  digestion.) 
Pepper.    Tbe  name  c^  genua  of  pUnta 
in  the  Linnsaa  s/iteB.    OlaM»  DiandruL 
Order,  TMjfynia. 
pirUL  Ai.ai7]t.  XeuC9piptr.  SttJP^ftrni' 

PiPKB  BEASiUAim.  OtdnM  pepptT, 

Pirui  OAUteimcvM.    Ovinea  pepp€t\ 

Pipsm  CABTorBZi.LATVii.  JumaUa  pep* 
per. 

Pipu  CAUDATUX.  See  CicM<r. 

Pirxa  cuaiBA^  The  plant  whose  her* 
ties  are  called  cubeba.    See  CuAaAir. 

PiPXA  DBcoATiCATVM.     White  pepper. 

PiFsm  PATAaci.  The  cloTe4»erry  tree. 

Pipaa  GuiacKirsB.  See  iHptr  i$iii€um. 

PiPSB  HJtPAjrrccM.  Sec  Piptr  itukaim, 

PIPER  INDICUM  Capmam.  I^dm 
tkUll  Cap0  m^g9.  SUamm  wrmte.  Si- 
Mtmutrum  £*tinU.  Piper  BrmMUimum.  Pi* 
per  Guincenee,  Piper  Cakcuiiam.  Piper 
Mepanicum.  Piper  Lueitaidcvm,  Cayenne 
pepper.  Guinea  pepper.  This  species  of 
pepper  ia  obtained  front  the  Capaieum  on- 
nuum  of  LinnKUt :— caii/e  herbaeee^  pe- 
dmnculie  eeHiariie,  As  an  aromatic  of  the 
atimulunt  kind»  it  is  efficacious  In  some 
paralytic  and  gouty  cases,  or  to  promote 
excitement  where  the  bodily  organs  are 
languid  and  torpid. 

Piper  indieum,  Guinea  or  Indian  pep- 
per. 

Piraa  lAJtAfcsnsx.  See  PimetUa* 

PiPSA  Lovew.  Macrepiper.  AcapaU 
U.  Catu  tripaii,  PimpiUm*  Long  pep< 
per.  Piper  tengum  of  Lmncus  t^^jiUie  car* 
datie  petiolaiie  HuiUbueque,  The  berries 
or  grains  of  this  plant  are  gathered  while 
greeni  and  dried  in  tbe  heat  of  the  aun, 
when  they  change  to  a  bisckish  or  dark 
grey  colour.  They  possess  precisely  the 
same  qualities  as  the  piper  indicum,  only 
in  a  weaker  degree. 

PiPSR  LVfliTAificux.    See  Piper  indicvm* 

Piper  mcbale.  See  JUecebra. 

PipXR  H10B0JI.  Jfelanopiper.  Molmj^ 
cedi.  Latkk.  Piper  arematicwm.  Black 
pepper.  This  species  of  pepper  is  ob- 
tained in  the  East  Indies,  from  tbe  Piper 
nigrum  of  Linnxus  z^foiiit  evatie  eeptem* 
nerviie  glabrit,  petiolie  timpUciteimie.  Its 
virtues  lire  similar  to  those  of  tlie  other 
peppers.  The  black  and  white  pepper  are 
both  obtained  fram  the  same  tree,  the  dif- 
ference depending  on  their  preparation  and 
icgrees  of  maturity. 

PipxmiTis.  (From  piper^  pepper,  so 
called  because  its  leaves  and  roou  are 
biting  like  pepper  to  tbe  taste.)  The  herb 
dittany  or  lepidium. 

Pi%vrn  aacBPTACULUM.  The  thoracic 
duct. 

PiaAxiSAUA  CORPORA.  Scc  Cofpora  pyra- 
miiialia, 

P18IFQBMB  OS.  The  fourth  bone  of 
the  first  row  ot*  ihe  carpus. 

^^iendre.  See^vrmtco. 


Piee-a-hed.  Bee  Tarmxmeum. 

PissASVBALTus.  (Ftoib  w$ee4L,  pilcb, 
and  tutikrHg  bitunen.)  Tbe  thicker  kind 
ofiockoit 

PISTACIA.  (nira«i«,  supposed  to  be  a 
Svrian  word.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
pianis  in  tbe  Linacan  system.  Class,  Diee- 
do.   Order«  Pent^mHa, 

PisTACiA  uumscvs.  The  systematic 
name  of  tbe  tree  wbicb  affords  the  ">f  **^v 
BccMieHche, 

PuTAciA  mviL,  Piataofaio-mit  An  ob- 
long pointed  nut,  alKNit  the  aize  sJid  abape 
of  a  filbert,  indudii^  a  kernel  of  a  psle 
greenish  colour,  eorered  with  a  yellow 
or  greenish  skin,  it  is  tbe  produce  of  a 
large  tree*  tbe  Pieimda  9era  of  Linnxus  : 
—/•Hie  imparipetmaUe  s  feUetie  euberoatit 
recur^ie.  Pistachio-nuts  have  a  aweetish 
uncttious  tsste,  resembling  that  of  sweet 
almonds,  and,  like  the  latter,  afford  an 
oil,  and  nay  be  formed  into  an  enolaioii. 

PisTACiA  TSRiBumnrs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  gives  out  the  Cy- 
prus turpentine.  See  Chie  turpentime. 

PisTAOiA  TBRA.  The  Systematic  aaae  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  imcee  piaUui^t. 
See  Pieiada  tiux. 

PiHoekie-nmi,  See  Pietadm  nux. 

PiSTOLOCHiA.  (From  vtrof,  faithful,  and 
Mx*^  parturition,  so  called  because  it  was 
thought  to  promote  delivery.)  Birth 
wort, 

PiTcn.  Pix»  Pix  ticca.  Thejuiceofa 
speoies  of  fir,  extracted  by  incisions  made 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  detergent  by  surgeons. 

Pitch,  Burgwi4!f.  See  Pix  arida. 

Pitchf  Jewe.  See  Bitumen  judaicum. 

Pitch-tree.  See  Picea, 

PiTTAciuM.  (From  inrvuf  pitch.)  A 
pitch  plaster. 

PrrroTA.  v^i^m  ^trre,»  pitch.)  Medi- 
cines in  which  pitch  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient. 

PITUITA.  Phlegm,  or  viscid  and  glu- 
tinous mucus. 

PITUITARY  GLAND.  Glandula  pe- 
tuittnia  A  gland  situated  within  the  cra- 
nium, between  a  duplicature  of  the  dura 
mater,  in  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphznoid 
bone. 

PITUITARY  MEMBRANE.  Membrana 
pitnitaria.  Schneiderian  membrane.  The 
mucus  membrane  that  lines  the  nostrib 
and  sinuses,  communicating  with  the  nose, 
is  so  called,  because  it  secretes  the  mucus 
of  those  parts,  to  which  «he  ancients  have 
assigned  the  name  of  pittdta, 

PITYRIASIS.  (From  ititvjof,  bran,  so 
named  from  its  briinny-like  appearance.) 
A  genus  in  the  »ec*>nd  order,' or  scaly 
diseases,  of  Dr.  Wiilan's  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. The  pityriasis  conssts  of  irregular 
patches  of  small  thin  scales,  which  repeat- 
edly form  and  separate,  but  nev^r  collect 
into  crusts^,  i^or  ^r^attended  with  redness 
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fliUe  rMMdy  im  a  Turtety  of  compUintt, 
but  it  in  the  present  practice  fallen  into 
ditote. 

Placebo.  I  «riU  please  :  an  epithet  riren 
to  any  medicine  adapted  more  to  please 
than  benefit  the  patient. 

PLACENTA.  (From  irx«»vr,  a  cake,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cake.) 
The  placenta  is  a  circular,  flat,  vascular, 
and  apparently  fleshy  substance,  different 
in  its  diameter  in  different  subjects,  but 
usually  extending  about  six  inches,  or  up* 
wards,  over  about  one-fourih  part  of  the 
outside  of  the  ovum  in  pregnant  women. 
It  is  more  than  one  inch  in  thickness  in  the 
middle,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner 
towards  the  circumference  from  which  the 
membranes  are  continued.  The  placenta 
is  the  principal  medium  by  which  the  com- 
rounication  between  the  parent  and  child 
is  preserved ;  but  though  all  have  allowed 
the  importance  of  the  office  which  it  per- 
forms, there  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions 
on  the  nature  of  that  office,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

That  surface  of  the  placenta  which  is 
attached  to  the  uterus  by  the  intenrention 
of  the  connecting  membrane,  is  lobulated 
and  convex ;  but  the  other,  which  is  co- 
vered with  the  amnion  and  chorion,  is  con- 
cave and  smooth,  except  tlie  little  emi- 
nences made  by  the  blood-vessels.  It  is 
seldom  found  attached  to  the  same  part  of 
the  uterus  in  two  successive  binhs ;  and, 
though  it  most  frequently  adheres  to  the 
anterior  part,  it  is  occasionally  fixed  to 
any  other,  even  to  the  os  uteri,  in  which 
state  it  becomes  a  cause  of  a  dangerous 
haemorrhage  at  tHe  lime  of  parturition. 
The  placenta  is  composed  of  arteries  and 
veins,  with  a  mixture  of  pulpy  or  cellular 
subsUnce.  Of  these  there  are  two  orders* 
very  curiously  interwoven  with  each  other. 
The  first  is  a  eontinuation  of  those  from 
the  funis,  which  ramify  on  the  internal 
turfaeeofthe  placenta,  the  arteries  run- 
ning over  the  veins,  which  is  a  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  the  placenta;  and  then, 
sinking  into  its  substance,  anastomose  and 
divide  into  innumerable  small  branches. 
The  second  order  proceeds  from  the 
uterus  I  and  these  ramify  in  a  similar 
manner  with  those  from  the  funis,  as  appears 
when  a  placenta  is  injected  from  those  of 
the  parent  The  veins,  in  their  ramifica- 
tions, accompany  the  arteries  as  in  other 
parts.  There  have  been  many  different 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  circulate  between  the 
parent  and  child,  during  iu  continuance  ia 
the  uterus*  For  a  long  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  intercourse  between  them 
^  uninterrupted,  and  that  the  blood  pro- 
pelM  bv  the  powers  of  the  parent  per- 
Vt^\J^y  •  conUnuance  of  the  same 
•at  n^>oatti  »^empu  having  ^e^  made 


without  success  to  inject  the  whole  ^tUt^ 
oenta,  funis  and  foetus,  firom  the  vessels  of 
the  parent,  or  any  part  of  the  ntenis» 
from  the  vessels  of  the  funis,  and  it  is  now 
generally  allowed,  that  the  two  systems  of 
vessels  in  the  placenta,  one  of  which  may 
be  called  maternal,  the  other  fotal,  are 
distinct  It  is  also  admitted,  that  the 
blood  of  tlie  foetus  is,  with  regard  to  its 
formation,  increase,  and  circulation,  un- 
connected with,  and  totally  independent 
of  the  parent ;  except  that  the  matter  by 
which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  formed 
must  be  derived  from  the  parent.  It  is 
thought  that  which  has  probably  under- 
gone some  preparatory  changes  in  its  pas- 
sage throngh  the  uterus,  it  conducted  by 
the  uterine  or  maternal  arteries  of  the 
placenta  to  s<yne  cells  or  small  cavities,  in 
which  it  is  deposited ;  and  that  some  part 
of  it,  or  something  secreted  from  it,  is 
absorbed  by  the  fotal  veins  of  the  pla^ 
cents,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the  foetus 
for  its  nutriment.  When  the  blood  whiclk 
circulates  in  the  foetus  reauires  any  altera- 
tion in  its  qualities,  or  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  course  of  the  circulation,  it  is 
carried  by  the  arteries  of  the  funis  to  the 
placenta,  in  the  cells  of  whidi  it  is  depo- 
sited, and  then  absorbed  by  the  maternri 
veins  of  the  placenta,  and  conducted  to 
the  uterus,  whence  it  may  enter  the  com- 
mon circulation  of  the  parent  Thus  it 
appears,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Har- 
vey, that  the  placenta  performs  the  office 
of  a  gland,  conveying  air,  or  secreting 
the  nutritious  juices  from  the  blood 
brought  from  the  parent  by  the  arteries  of 
the  uterus,  and  carried  to .  the  foetus  by 
the  veins  of  the  funis,  in  a  manner  proba- 
bly not  unlike  to  that  in  which  milk  is 
secreted  and  absorbed  horn  the  breasts. 
The  veins  in  the  placenta  are  mentioned 
as  the  absorbents,  because  no  lymphatic 
vessels  hare  yet  been  found  in  the  pla- 
centa or  funis  ;  nor  are  there  any  nerves  in 
these  parts ;  so  that  the  only  communica- 
tions hitherto  discovered  between  the  pa- 
rent and  child,  is  by  the  sanguineous  sys- 
tem.  I1ie  proofs  of  the  manner  in  wfai^ 
the  blood  circulates  between  the  parent 
and  child  are  chiefly  drawn  from  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  funis.  IVhen  it  was 
supposed  that  the  child  was  sufvli^^  ^**^H 
blood  in  a  direct  stream  from  the  parent, 
St  was  asserted  that,  on  the  division  of  the 
funis,  if  that  part  next  to  the  placenu 
was  not  secured  by  a  ligature,  the  parent 
would  be  brought  into  extreme  danger  by 
the  hemorrhage  which  must  necessarily 
follow..  But  this  opinion,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  several  peculiarities  in  the 
management  of  the  funis  and  placenta,  is 
proved  not  to  be  true  :  for,  if  the  fonis  be. 
compressed  immediately  after  the  bfrth  of 
the  child,  and  whilst  the  circulation  in  it 
^»  going  on,  the  arteries  between  the  part 
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fdrtnfttioii  eoneehirrig  iti  eiittenecf  in  tbe 
lurratite  of  his  voyage  with  the  French 
academicians  to  Peru. 

PrQpertiet — Platina  purified  from  all 
eitraneous  mixture  is  of  a  white  colour, 
intermediate  between  that  of  silver  and 
tin.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  metals.  Ita 
specific  gravity  beihg  from  20.6  to  23, 
makes  it  by  far  the  heaviest  body  known. 
It  is  hard,  malleable,  ductile,  laminable 
like  gold ;  but  to  what  degree  is  not  yet 
ascertained.  We  have  seen  platina  drawn 
into  a  wire  of  a  smaller  diameter  than  the 
two-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  It  is  the 
iteost  ihfusible  of  all  the  metals.  It  cannot 
be  melted  (in  a  considerable  quantity  at 
least,)  by  the  toiost  violent  heat  of  our 
furnaces,  but  may  be  fused  by  the  heat  of 
i,  burning  lens,  or  by  the  assistance  of  oxi« 
^n  gas.  When  pure,  its  parts  may  be 
made  to  combine  or  weld,  by  hammering 
in  a  white  heat;  a  property  confined  to 
fhis  metal  and  iron.  It  fiuffers  no  altera- 
tion from  the  action  of  air ;  neither  waier, 
the  eailhs,  nor  the  salmo-terrene  substan- 
6ts  have  any  power  of  re-action  upon  it. 
Potash  acts  upon  it  at  high  temperature. 
It  is  not  oxidated  when  exposed  red-hot  to 
the  air,  for  a  very  long  time.  It  may  how- 
ever be  oxidated  by  the  galvano-electric 
spark,  and  by  the  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
This  acid  dissolves  it  and  assumes  first  a 
yellow  aud  afterwards  a  deep  orange  co* 
lour.  The  itolution  tinges  animal  substan- 
ces with  a  dark  colour,  and  may  be  decom- 
posed by  alkalies  and  by  muriate  and  ni- 
trate of  ammonia,  which  have  no  effect  on 
iolutions  of  gold.  No  other  acid  exerci- 
ses any  action  upon  it.  The  oxid  of  pla^ 
tina  which  is  a  triple  compound,  consist- 
ing of  ammonia,  muriatic  acid,  and  pla- 
tin.^,  may  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  a 
violent  heat.  Platina  cofnbines  with  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  with  considerable  fa- 
cility. It  unites  with  the  greater  number 
of  the  metals  by  fbsion.  Of  these  alloys, 
that  with  copper  is  the  most  valuable,  as 
it  is  ductile,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 
and  does  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  air ; 
the  rest  of  them  are  very  little  known. 

Method  of  obtaining  Ptatirut. — The  pro- 
cesses most  commonly  employed  to  obtain 
pure  platina,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Take  equal  parts  of  platina  in  grains, 
and  acidulous  tartrite  of  potash,  put  the 
mixture  iftto  a  well  luted  crucible,  and  ex- 
pose it  for  two  hours  to  a  violent  heat. 
The  platina  fuses,  but  it  becomes  brittle 
and  whiter  than  pl:^ina  is  in  common; 
then  expose  it  to  a  very  strong  heat  under 
a  muflle,  by  which  means  all  the  arsenic 
combined  with  it  will  be  disengagccf;  and 
the  platina  remain  behind  in  a  malleable 
State. 

2.  Platma  may  likewise  be  obuined 
pure,  by  decomposing  the  DitW-tnuriatic 


tolotlon  6f  common  |^lsttiui,'by  BMIiiMs  mM 
ammonia,  heating  the  precipitate  intense- 
ly, and  stamping  it  when  of  a  winte  bo^ 
into  one  mass :  or,  by  assisting  the  fosioB 
with  a  stream  of  oxigen  gas. 

3.  Jannetty's  process,  which  is  consider- 
ed as  the  best,  and  which  is  generaJij  used 
for  obtain itig  malleable  platma,  is  as  fjU 
lows: 

Triturate  common  Platina  with  water, 
to  wash  off  every  contaminating  natter 
that  water  can  carry  away.  Mix  the  p^ 
finu  with  abont  one-fifth  part  of  arseniotts 
acid  and  one-fifteenth  part  of  potash ;  pat- 
ting the  whole  in  a  proper  cracible,  io  the 
following  manner :  having  well  heated  the 
crucible  and  the  furnace  receiting  it,  put 
in  one-third  of  the  mixture,  apply  to  this 
a  strong  heat,  and  add  one-third  more: 
af^er  a  renewed  application  of  heat,  throw 
in  the  last  portion.  After  a  thorough  fu- 
sion of  the  whole,  cool  and  break  the 
mass  Then  fuse  it  a  second  trine,  and,  'd 
necessary,  even  a  third  time,  till  It  ceaaes 
to  be  magnetic.  Break  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  melt  those  pieces  in  separate  crucibles, 
and  in  portions  of  a  pound  and  a  half  o€ 
the  platina  to  each  crucible,  with  an  eqsal 
quantity  of  arsenioos  acid  and  half  a  pound 
of  potash.  After  cooKng  the  contents  of 
the  different  crucibles  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, in  order  to  have  Cheni  throughout 
df  fequal  thickness,  heat  them  andef  a 
mufile  to  volatilize  the  arsenioua  acid,  and 
niaintain  them  in  this  sute,  without  in- 
crease of  heat,  for  the  space  of  six  hoars. 
Ueat  them,  next,  in  common  oil,  till  the 
oil  shall  have  evaporated  to  drrness.  Thes 
immerse  them  in  nitric  acid,  boil  them  ia 
Water,  heat  them  to  redness  in  a  cracible, 
and  hammer  them  into  a  dense  mass.  They 
are  now  fit  to  be  heated  in  a  naked  fire, 
and  hammered  into  bars  fbr  the  purposes 
of  commerce. 

Mr.  Richter  directs,  in  order  Co  purllV 
platina,  and  render  it  roalleablet  the  fol^ 
lowing  process :  dissolve  platina  of  com- 
merce in  nitro  muriatic  acid,  and  let  fkll 
into  this  sokrtion  potash,  until  a  precipi- 
tate begins  to  appear ;  then  add  a  solutieii 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  till  the  whole  is 
precipiuted.  Wash  the  precipitate  till 
the  water  that  passes  do  not  change  its 
colour  by  adding  to  it  pmssiate  of  fyotaah. 
Dry  the 'precipitate,  and  mix  with  it  1-5 
times  it  weight  of  soda,  fVeed  from  its 
Water  of  crystallization ;  press  it  into  a 
crucible,  but  not  so  as  to  All  tt»  heat  it 
gradually,  and  raise  the  heat  till  it  fuses. 

PiATTcoau.  (From  irxmfruf,  broad,  and 
«0(9,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.)  An  enlarged 
pupil. 

PLATTOrBTHAlKcX.  (FrOBB         ^Km9t, 

broud,  and  o^Baxfitot,  the  eye ;  so  called 
because  it  is  used  by  womtn  to  enlaErf«  the 
eye.)  Antbuon^r. 
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The  apptMrancc«  on  diitecU»ii  $m  mmk 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  pneoraonia*  viz.  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
pleura,  connecieid  with  the  lungs,  haTiag 
its  surface  covered  with  red  Tesselt,  and  a 
layer  of  coagulated  lymph  lying  upon  it« 
adhesions  too,  of  the  substance  of  the 
kings  to  the  pleura.  Besides  these,  the 
lungs  themselves  are  often  found  in  an  in* 
flamed  state,  with  an  extravasation  either 
of  blood  or  coagulated  lymph  in  their  sub- 
atance.  Tubercles  and  abscesses  are  like- 
wise frequently  met  with. 

PLXvaocou.K8is.  (From  «'Xii/{«»  the 
pleura,  and  juxxa*,  to  adhere.)  An  adhe- 
sion of  the  pleura  to  the  lungs  or  some 
neighbouring  part. 

PLEURODYNIA.  (Prom  7tK9Vf^,  and 
UutM,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  side,  from  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  pleura. 

PueuRD-PHXtTMosiA.  (Prom  frxft/f«,  and 
mtujuousLf  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  lung^  and  pleura. 

PLscRORTBRonrju.  (From  txiv{«,  the 
pleura*  and  «{6o(,  upright,  and  irvtm,  to 
breathe.)  A  pleurisy  in  which  the  patient 
cannot  breathe  without  keeping  his  body 
upright. 

PLEimOSTHOTONOS.  (From  irXM^oy, 
the  side,  and  i*mv«,  to  stretch.)  A  spaa* 
modic  disease  in  which  the  body  is  bent 
to  one  side. 

PLEXUS.  (From  pleclor,  to  plait  or 
knit)  A  net-work  of  vessels.  The  union 
of  two  or  more  nerves  is  also  called  a 
plexus. 

PLEXUS  CARDIACUS.  The  cardiac 
plesusof  nerves  is  the  union  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  and  great  sympathetic 

PLEXUS  CHOROIDES.  The  choroid 
plexus  is  a  net-work  of  vessels  situated  In 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.. 

PLEXUS  PAMPINIFORMIS.  The  plex- 
us of  vessels  about  the  spermatic  chord. 

PLEXUS  PULMONICUS.  The  pulmo- 
nic plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  with  tlie  great  sym- 
pathetic. 

Plexus  rxticularis.  A  net-work  of 
vessels  under  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PLICA.  (From  p/li'co,  to  entangle.  This 
disease  is  commonly  distingui shied  by  the 
adjective  Polottica,  it  being  peculiar  lo  the 
inhabitants  of  Poland  and  Lithuana.)  lieio- 
/If.  ICoUq.  RhopuloM,  Plica  Polonica. 
Trichoma.  Plaited  hair.  A  disease  of  the 
hairs,  in  which  they  become  long  and 
coarse,  and  matted  and  glued  into  inextri- 
cable tangles.  It  is  peculiar  to  Poland 
and  Tartary,  and  generally  appears  during 
the  autumnal  season. 

Plicaria.  (From  pUco,  to  entangle  j  'so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  entangled  to- 
gether in  one  mass.)  Worf's-claw,  or 
club  moss. 


bandage.' 

Phmp  Maiabar.    See  Malabar  ptum. 

Plumbago.  (Prooi  phmbum,  kads  aa 
called  because  it  U  covered  with  lead-co* 
loured  spota«)  1.  Le«l-woru  $ce  Per-, 
mearia, 

2.  An  ore  of  a  sbining  blue  black  coloiuv 
a  greasy  feel,  and  tuberculated  when  frac*. 
tured.  It  ia  by  many  erroneously  taken 
for  roolybdcna,  firom  which  it  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  iu  fracture,  that  of  the  laUec 
being  always  lamellated. 

Pi47]fBAoo  EuaopjiA.  The  systematjc 
name  of  the  tooth-wort.    See  Dentaria. 

PLUMBI  CARBONAS.  Subcarbooate 
of  lead  called  oerusse,  or  white  lead.  It 
is  sometimes  employed  medicinally  in  fomi 
of  powder  and  ointment,  to  children  whose 
skin  is  fretted.  It  should  however  be  cau- 
tiously used,  as  there  is  |pneat  leason  to 
believe  that  complaints  of  the  bowels  o^ 
children  originate  from  its  absorption. 

Phtmbi,  9X}fdum  temsvitreunu  See  Z»- 
thatfe. 

PLUMBI  SUPERACETAS.  See  &^ 
racetat  plwmbi* 

PLUMBI  SUBCABB0NA8,  See  PbmH 
ctttbotuit. 

PLUMBUM.    SeeXesdL 

Plvhbux  cahdidctx.    See  Stannum. 

Plvmbux  curBEsuM.    Bismuth. 

Plumbum  kiorum.    Black  lead. 

Plumbum  rubxum.  The  philosopher's 
stone. 

Plumbum  ustum.    Burnt  lead. 

Plummbri  PU.ULJB.  Plummer's  pills.  A, 
composition  of  calomel  antimony,  guaia- 
cum  and  balsam  of  copaivi.  See  PiluU 
hgdrargyin  mbmuritUit. 

Plums.  Three  sorts  of  plums  are  ranked 
amonrst  the  articles  of  the  materia  medi- 
ca ;  they  are  all  met  with  in  the  gardens, 
of  this  country,  but  the  shops  are  supplied 
with  them  moderately  dried,  from  abroad. 
1.  The  pruna  brigntlennaf  The  Brignole 
plum,  or  prune,  brought  from  Brignole  io, 
Provence  j  it  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour* 
and  has  a  very  grateful,  sweet,  subacid 
taste.  2.  The  pruna  GuUica  ;  the  cemmoi^ 
or  French  prune^  3.  The  pruna  damat* 
cenot  or  damson.  See  Domton. .  All  these, 
fruits  possess  tlie  same  general  qualities 
with  the  otlier  summer  truits.  The  pru- 
neUoes,  in  which  the  sweetness  has  a  great* 
er  mixture  of  acidity  than  in  the  other  sorts, 
are  used  as  mild  refrigerants  in  fevers  and 
other  hot  indispositions.  The  French 
prunes  and  damsons  are  the  most  emollient 
and  laxative;  they  are  often  taken  by. 
theoiselves  to  gently  move  the  belly,  where, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammations.  De- 
coctions of  them  afford  a  useful  basis  for 
laxative  or  purgative  mixtures,  aad  the^ 
pulp  in  substance  for  electuaries. 
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'  FtiniKBT's    cAircER  RCMCDT.       •'Take 

ero¥r8*  foot,  which  grows  In  low  grounds, 
one  handful ;  dogs'  fennel,  three  sprigs ; 
'        1k)th  well  pounded ;  erode  brimstone  in 
^         powder,  three  middling  thimbles    full; 
'         white  arsenic,  the  same  quantity ;  incor- 
porated all  in  a  mortar,  and  made  into 
^         ftfflall  balls  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  dried 
if)  the  SUB.'*  These  balls  must  be  powdered 
^         find  mixed  witii  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
\         laid  over  the  sore  or  cancer  upon  a  piece 
of  pig's  bladder,  or  stripping  of  a  calf 
^hen  dropped,  which  must  be  cut  to  the 
'         size  of  the  aore,  and  smeared  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.    This  must  be  applied 
'     '    cautiously  to  the  lips  or  nose  lest  any  part 
^         of  it  get  down ;  nor  is  it  to  be  laid  on  too 
'         broad  on  the  fitce,  or  too  near  the  heart; 
'  nor  to  exceed  the  breadth  of  half-a-crown ; 

^  but  elsewhere  as  far  as  the  sore  goeM, 

'  The  plaster  must  not  be  stirred  until  it 

'  drops  off  o/  itself,  which  will  be  in  a  week. 

Cleiin  bandages  are  often  to  be  put  on. 

PNEUMATIC  APPARATUS.  The 
discovery  of  aeriform  fluids  has,  in  modem 
ohemistry,  occasioned  the  necessity  of  some 
peculiar  instruments,  by  means  of  which 
those  substances  may,  in  distillations,  solu- 
tions, or  other  operations,  be  caught,  col- 
lected, and  properly  managed.  The  proper 
instruments  for  this  are  st^ed  the  pneuma- 
ticapparatus.  Any  kind  of  air  is  specifically 
lighter  than  any  liquid ;  and  therefore,  if  not 
decomposed  by  it,  rises  through  it  in  bub- 
bles. On  this  principle  rests  the  essential 
part  of  the  apparatus,  adapted  to  such  ope- 
rations. Its  principal  part  is  the  pneumatic 
trough,  which  is  a  kind  of  reservoir  for 
the  liquid,  through  which  the  gas  is  con- 
veyed and  caused  to  rise,  and  is  filled 
either  with  water  or  with  quicksilver, 
fome  inches  below  its  brim  an  horizontal 
shelf  is  fastened*  in  dimension  about  half 
or  the  third  part  of  the  trough,  and  pro- 
vided on  its  foremost  edge  with  a  row  of 
I  holes,  into  which,  from  underneath,  short- 

necked  ftmnels  are  fixed.  The  trough  is 
filled  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the 
shelf,  to  support  the  receivers,  which 
being  previously  filled  with  water  or  mer- 
cury, are  placed  invertedly,  their  open 
end  turned  down  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned holes,  through  which  aflerwards 
the  gases,  conveyed  there  and  directed 
by  means  of  the  funnels,  rise  in  the  form 
of  air-bubbles. 

In  some  cases  the  trough  must  be  filled 
With  quicksilver,  because  water  decom- 
poses some  kinds  of  air  by  absorbing  their 
basis.  The  price  and  specific  gravity  of 
that  melal  make  it  necessary  to  give  to 
the  quicksilver-trough  smaller  dimensions. 
it  is  either  cut  in  marble,  or  made  of 
wood  well  joined.  The  late  Karstcn  has 
contrived  an  apparatus,  which,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  saving  room,  adds  that  of  great 
cOnren\ency. 


To  disengage  gases,  retorts  oi'  glass, 
either  common  or  tubulated,  are  em|iloyed, 
and  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  or  heated  by 
the  fire  of  a  lamp.  Earthen,  or  coated 
glass  retorts,  are  put  in  the  naked  fire. 
If  necessary,  they  are  joined  with  a  me- 
tallic or  glass  conveying  pipe.  When,  be- 
sides the  aeriform,  other  fluids  are  to  be 
collected,  the  middle  or  intermediate 
bottle  finds  its  use ;  and  to  prevent,  after 
cooHng,  the  rising  of  the  water  from  the 
trough  into  the  disengaging  vessels,  th6 
tube  of  safety  is  employed.  For  the  ex- 
trication of  ceases  taking  place  in  solu- 
tions, for  which  no  external  heat  is  re- 
quired, the  bottle  called  disengaging  bot- 
tle, or  proof,  may  be  used.  For  receiv- 
ers, to  collect  the  disengaged  airs,  various 
cylinders  of  glass  are  used,  whether  gra- 
duated  or  not,  either  closed  at  one  end. 
or  open  at  both  ;  and,  in  this  last  case, 
Ihey  are  made  air  tight  bv  a  stopper  fitted 
by  grinding.  Basides  these,  glass  belU 
and  common  bottles  are  employed. 

To  combine  with  water,  in  a  commo- 
dious way,  some  gases  that  are  only  gra- 
dually and  slowly  absorbed  by  it,  the  glass 
apparatus  of  Parker  is  serviceable. 

PiTEuaLiTociLE.  (From  ituv/ua,  wind, 
and  xfx»,  a  tumour.)  Any  species  of  her- 
nia, that  is  distended  witd  flatus. 

PirsuwAToxpHALrs.  (Fpom  vntvfji*,  wind, 
and  oyu<jMtxof,  the  navel.)  A  flatulent,  um- 
bilical hernia. 

PNEUMATOSIS.  (From  ^riv//*To»,  to 
inflate.)  Emphysema,  Windy  swelling. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexite, 
and  order  intvmetcentta  of  Cullen,  known 
by  a  collection  of  air  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture under  the  skin,  rendering  it  tense, 
elastic,  and  crepitating.  The  specie^  of 
pneumatosis  are  : 

1.  Pneitmatomt  tpontanea,  without  any 
manifest  cause. 

2.  Pneumatotii  traumatica,  from  a  wound. 

3.  Pneumatosit  venenata^  from  poisons. 

4.  Pneumatosis  hysterica,  Vf\\h  hysteria. 
PNEUMONIA.  (From«rFfwfraf,alung.) 

Pneumonitis.  Peripnettmonia.  Peripneumo' 
ma  vera.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexiit 
and  order  phle^atia  of  Cullen;  cha- 
racterised by  pyrexia,  dlfiicult  respira- 
tion, cough,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and 
pain  in  the  thorax.  The  species  of  pneumo- 
nia, according  to  the  above  nosologist,  are» 

1.  Peripnemnoma.  The  pulse  not  al- 
ways hard,  but  sometimes  soft :  an  obtuse 
pain  in  the  breast :  the  respiration  always 
difficult ;  sometimes  the  patient  cannot 
breathe,  unless  in  an  upright  posture; 
the  face  swelled,  and  of  a  livid  colour; 
the  cough  for  the  most  part  moist,  fre- 
quently bloody. 

2.  Pleuritis,  The  ptilse  hard  :  a  pun- 
gent pain  in  one  side,  aggravated  diiring 
the   ame  of  i„,pir.tion^^^.^ne» 
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Wben  Ijuif  tm  «ne  side  i  a  v^  MkiM 
cough,  dry  in  the  beginning  of  the  dite»»e» 
aAerwM'ds  moiit,  and  frequently  bbodj. 

With  respect  to  pneomonia*  the  mott 
general  cauie  of  this  inflammation^  is  the 
application   of  cold  to  the  body,  which 

Sves  a  check  to  the  perspiration,  and  de- 
rmines  a  great  flow  of  the  blood  to  the 
lungs.  It  attacks  principally  those  of  a 
nobust  constitution  and  plethoric  habit, 
«nd  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  winter 
season  and  spring  of  the  year  i  but  it  may 
arise  in  either  of  the  other  seasons,  when 
there  are  sudden  Ticissitudes  from  heat  tp 
cold. 

Other  causes,  such  as  Tiolent  exertions 
jn  singing,  speaking,  or  playing  on  wind 
instruments,  by  producing  an  increased 
action  of  the  lungs,  ha?e  oeen  known  to 
occasion  peripneumony.  Those  who  have 
laboured  under  a  former  attack  of  this 
oomplaintf  are  much  predisposed  to  returns 
0f  it. 

The  true  peripneumony  comes  on  with 
an  obtuse  pam  in  the  chest  or  side,  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  (particularly  in  a 
recumbent  position,  or  when  lying  on  the 
tide  afTcctedy)  together  with  a  cough,  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  heat,  anjiiety,  and  thirst 
At  the  first  commencement  of  the  disease 
the  pulse  is  usually  fuU^  strong,  hard,  and 
frequent;  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
it  is  commonly  weak,  soft,  and  often  irre- 
«lar.  In  tlie  beginning,  the  cough  is 
ntquently  dry  and  without  expectoration ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  moist  even  from  the 
iirst,  and  the  matter  spit  up  is  various 
both  in  colour  and  consistence,  and  is  often 
streaked  with  blood. 

If  relief  is  not  afforded  in  time,  and  the 
inflammation  proceeds  with  such  violence 
as  to  endanger  suffocation,  the  vessels  of 
the  neck  will  become  turgid  and  swelled ; 
the  face  will  alter  to  a  purple  colour ;  an 
effusion  of  blood  will  take  place  into  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to 
impede  the  circulation  through  that  organ, 
and  the  patient  will  soon  be  deprived  of 
life. 

If  these  violent  symptoms  do  not  arise, 
and  the  proper  means  for  carrying  off  tlie 
inflammation  have  either  been  neglected, 
or  have  proved  ineffectual,  although  adopt- 
ed at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  a  sup- 
puration may  ensue,  which  event  is  to  be 
known  by  frequent  slight  shiverings,  and 
an  abatement  of  the  pain  and  sense  of  ful- 
ness In  the  part,  and  by  the  patient  not 
being  able  to  lay  on  the  side  which  was 
affected,  without  experiencing  great  unea- 
siness. 

When  peripneumony  proves  fatal,  it  is 
generally  by  an  effusion  of  blood  taking 
place  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  nings, 
so  atf  to  occasion  suffocation,  which  usually 
happens  between  the  tliird  and  sevonth 


4«yi  hot  it  ma^Uktmim  pmt  imtA^  kf 
terminating  either  in  suppuration  or  gm- 
grene. 

When  it  goes  off  by  resolutioa»  sooie 
verv  evident  evacuation  always  attends  it; 
such  as  a  gceat  flow  of  urine,  with  a  co- 
pious  sediment,  diarrfa^a^  a  sweat  diffoaed 
over  the  whole  body,  or  a  haunorrhage 
from  the  nose ;  but  the  evacuation  which 
most  frequently  terminates  the  compUunt, 
and  which  does  it  with  the  greatest  effect, 
is  a  free  and  copious  expectoration  ^ 
thick  white  or  jrelluw  matter,  slightly 
streaked  with  blood,  snd  by  this  the  dis- 
ease is  carried  of  generally  in  xhp  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  event,  is  to  be 
.drawn  from  the  symptoms  which  are  ptie- 
sent.  A  high  degree  of  fever,  attended 
with  delirium,  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, acute  pain,  and  dry  cough,  denote 
great  danger :  on  the  contrary  an  abate- 
ment of  the  febrile  sjrmptoms,  wad  of  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain,  taking 
place  on  the  coming  on  of  a  free  ex- 
pectoration, or  the  happening  of  any  other 
•ritical  evacuation,  promises  fair  for  the 
recovery  of  the  patient.  A  termination 
of  the  infianunation  in  suppuration,  is  al- 
vays  to  be  considered  as  dangerous. 

On  dissection,  the  lungs  usually  appear 
inflamed,  and  there  is  onen  found  an  ex- 
travasation, either  of  blood,  or  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph  in  their  cellular  substance. 
The  same  appearances  likewise  present 
themselves  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and 
within  the  pericardium.  The  pkura,  con- 
nected with  the  lungs,  is  also  ^n  an  in- 
flamed state,  having  its  surface  every 
where  crowded  with  red  vessels.  Be- 
sides these,  abscesses  are  frequently  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  as  like- 
wise tubercles  and  adhesions  to  the  rihs 
are  formed.  A  quantity  of  purulent  mat^ 
ter  is  often  discovered  also  in  the  bron- 
chi ae. 

PxjEuifopLiuRms.  {From  «fMi/<avi  tbe 
lungs,  and  ^-mi/^itk,  an  inflammation  of 
the  pleura.)  An  inflammation  of  the  longs 
and  |>leura. 

pKiGALiinc.  (From  ^vtym,  to  BViffor 
c&te.)  The  night-mare.  A  disorder  in 
which  the  patient  appears  to  be  sufib- 
cated. 

Pirix.  (From  4r?fy«,  to  suffocate.}  An 
hysterical  sense  of  suffocation. 

PODAGRA.  (From  wo  the  foot,  and 
itl^  a  taking,  or  seizure.)  Febris  podugri* 
ca,  Jtrthritit,  DoUr  po4ngri<^*-  1*^^ 
gout.  A  g^nus  of  disease  in  the  class  /y- 
rexia  and  order  phlegmoM  of  Oullen « 
known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  joints,  chiefly 
of  the  great  toe,  and  especially  the  hands 
and  feet,  returning  at  intervals :  previous  to 
the  attack,  the  functions  of  the  stomach  * 
are  commonly  disturbed.  Species  t 

1.  Podagra  reguUtru.  jAfthjotU  fiodagm. 
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JfrthritU  rae/da^cn.  ArthrUU  ^itiva  of  then,  tlut  tubttancet  act  as  poitonout  onlv 
Sauvage.    The  regular  irout.  in  regard  to  their  dte,  the  part  of  the  M^ 

2.  Poda^a  atonica.    Arthritis  wteUmehs'  thqf  art  appUed  to,  and  the  nhject. 

Uca^  hiewtaUe,  chlorotiea,  and  atthmeHca  of  Foiaons  enter  (he  body  in  the  followinf 
SauTage.    The  atonic  gout.  ways: 

3.  pQdagra  retrograda.  The  retrocedent  1.  Through  the  oetophagui  alone,  or 
gout.  with  the  food. 

4.  Podagra    aberrant.      Mif  placed  or      S.  Through  the  anus  by  clysters. 
Pandering  gout.    See  Arthritis.  3.  Through  the  nostrils. 

PoDAomABiA.    (From  podagra^  the  gout  i       4.  Througfi  the  lung^  with  the  air. 
•o  called  because  it  wU  thought  to  expel      5.  Through  the  absorbenu  of  the  skin» 
the  gout.)    Gout- weed.  A  species  of  a^t^-  either  whole*  ulcerated,  cut,  or  torn, 
podium.  Poieon  oaL    See  Shut  toxicodendron, 

PoDoairrapM.    (Prom  ««(,  a  foot,  and      Polixohiuv.     (Prom  Polemen^  its  in* 
r/)r7«,  to  wash,  or  bathe.)    A  bath  for  the  rentor.)    Wild  sage. 
§ttt.  Poiey  mountain.      See  Polium  eretieum, 

PoDOJPHTU.inif.    (Prom  4r«c,  a  foot,  and  and  Polium  montanum. 

rxxor,  a  leaf;  so  named  from  iu  shape.)       PoLnrx.    (Prom  ^-exiof,  white;  so  call- 
species  of  woirs-bane.  ed  irom  iu  white  capillamenu.)     Poley. 

PoDomcA.  (Prom  4r«f ,  a  loot,  and  Teucrium  of  Linncus ;  of  which  botanists 
TtBwfii^  to  Dut)  A  shoe,  or  stocking.  An  enumerate  several  species, 
anatomical  preparation,  consisting  of  a  Pouux  omsncimr.  Candy  poley-moun- 
kind  of  shoe  of  the  scarf-skin,  with  the  tain.  Teucrium  creticttm  of  LmnxMs.  The 
nails  adhering  to  it,  taken  from  a  dead  tops  and  whole  herb  enter  the  antiquated 
•abject  compounds  mithndau  and  theriaca.    The 

POISON.      Venenufk.     That  substance  plant  is  obtained  from  the  island  of  Candy;, 
which,  when  applied  e^mally,  or  taken  has  a  moderately  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
into  the   human  body,  uniformly  effects  nauseous  bitter  taste.  It  is  placed  amongst 
Mch  a  derangement  in  the  animal  economy  the  aperients  and  corroborants, 
•s  to  produce  disease,  may  be  de6ned  a       Pouux  moxtavuii.    Poley-mountain  of 
poison.    It  is  extremely  difficult,  however,  Montpellier.    This  plant,  Teucrium  capita* 
to  give  a  definition  of  a  poison;  and  the  fiim  of  Unmeal,  bears  the  winter  of  our 
above  is  subject  to  great' inaccuracy.    Poi-  climate,  and  is  generally  substituted  lor 
aons  are  divided,  with  respect  to  thekinr-  the  candy- species. 
dom  to  which  they  belong,  into  animal^      Pollxx.    The  thumb,  or  great-toe. 
fisgetable,  mineral,  and  halituous,  or  a<f rial.      Poltcbebstus.  (  Prom  «'«xvr,  much,  and 

Poisons  are  only  deleterious  in  certain  XV^^t  useful.)  Many  virtues,  or  uses, 
doses  i  ibr  the  most  active,  in  small  doses.  Applied  to  many  medicines  from  their  ex* 
Ibrm  the  most  valuable  medicines.  There  tensive  usefulness, 
are,  nevertheless,  certain  poisons,  which  POLYDIPSIA.  (Prom  ^'•xvf,  much, 
we  really  such  in  the  smallest  quantitjjri  and  ii^t  thirst* )  Excessive  thirst*  A  ge- 
4ld  which  are  never  administered  medicW  nus  of  disease  in  the  class  localee  and  or* 
halfy;  as  the  poison  of  hydrophobia,  the  der  'dyavrexim  of  CuUen.  It  is  mostly 
]l|sjpie.  There  are  likewise  substances  symptomatic  of  fever,  dropsy,  excessive 
which  are  innocent  when  taken  into  the  discharges,  or  poisons, 
•tomaeh,  but  which  prove  deleterious  POL YG  ALA.  (Prom  ^exvc,  much,  and 
#hen  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  when  ap-  >«x«,  milk ;  so  named  from  its  abundance 
p^ied  to  ao  abraded  surface;  thus  carbo-  of  its  mUky  juice.)  1.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
mc  acid  is  continually  swallowed  with  nus  ofplants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class* 
fermented  liquors,  and  thus  the  poison  of  DiadeUthia,  Order,  Octandna. 
the  viper  may  be  taken  with  impunity;  3.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of Pol^ju- 
whilst  inspiring  carbonic  acid  kills,  and  Ion.  Common  milk-wort.  The  root  of 
the  poison  of  the  viper  inserted  into  the  this  plant,  Pofygala  vu^ario  of  Linnaus, 
iesh,  oflen  proves  fatal.  is  somewhat  similar  in  taste  to  that  of  the 

Several  substances  also  act  as  poisons  seneka,  but  much  weaker.  The  leaves  are 
i^hen  applied  either  externally  or  inter-  very  bitter,  and  a  handful  of  them,  infused 
nally,  as  arsenic.  lO  wine,  is  said  to  be  a  safe  and  gentle 

^  When  a  substance  produces  disease,  not  purge. 

only  in  mankind,  but  in  all  animals,  it  is  Poltoala  akaxa*  This  is  a  remark- 
djlstinguiahed  by,  the  term  common  poieon,  ably  bitter  plant,  and,  though  not  used  in 
as  arsenic,  sublimate.  Sec.  whilst  that  which  this  country,  promises  to  be  as  efficacious 
is  poisonous  to  man  only,  or  to  animals,  aa  those  in  greater  repute,  ft  has  been 
aod  often  to  oiMigaous,  is  said  to  be  a  re-  given  freely  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and, 
Uaivepfieong  ttios  aloes  are  poisonotu  to  like  other  remedies,  failed  in  producing  a 
dbga  and  wolves ;  the  phellandrium  aqua-  cure :  yet,  as  a  palliative,  it  claims  atten- 
ticuin  kUls  horses,  whilst  oxen  devour  it  tlon.  Its  virtues  are  balsamic,  demulcent^ 
greedily,  and  with  impunity.    It  appears,  and  corroborant.  ^^^i^ 
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PotTQALA  tBFicA.    The  sfttciiwlie  MMie  bones  whielifBratlieintenudMrteft  of te 

of  the  ratilesnake  milk- wort.    See  Seneka  nottrils.    Polypuses  are  tometimet  so  soA, 

PoLTOALA  TCLeAmrs.     The    lysiemstic  thst  upon  the  lemst  touch  they  sre  Isoe- 

name  of  the   common  milk-wort.     See  rmied,  snd  bleed ;  st  other  t*mes  tliey  sie 

Pp^fiUa,  Tery  compsct«  and  even  scirrhous.    Some 

poLrooHATUM.    (Prom «txv(» many» snd  continue  small  a  p«at  while;  others  ia- 

v#vv,  a  joint;  so  named  from  its  numerous  crease  so  fast  as,  in  a  short  time,  to  push 

joints  or  knots.^  SSgiUum  S^ionmnh,  Solo-  out  at  the  nostrils,  or  extend  backwards 

mon*s  seal.    The  CtivaUaria  p9hf^matum  towards  the  throat.    Le  Dran  mcntiociSy 

of  Linnsus.  that  he  has  known  them  fill  up  the  spaoe 

POLYGONUM.     (From   ««xvr,  many,  behind  the  UTula,  and,  turning  towards 

and  y99¥t  a  joint  i  so  named  from  its  nu-  the  mouth,  have  protruded  the  &shy  arch 

■lerous  joints.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of  of  the  palate  so  tar  forwards  as  to  ■uhs 

plants  in  th*-  Linncan  system.  Class,  Oclon-  it  parallel  with  the  third  dentes  imoiaret, 

dria.    Order,  TVijjmia.    Knot-grass.  There  are  others  which,  though  at  first  free 

PoLToovim  ATicui.AaB.    The  sjrstematic  fW>m  any  malignant  disposition,  become 

name  of  the  knot-grass.    See  Centwrnnoditu  afterwanls  carcinomatous,  and  even  highly 

PoLTooinrM  BACcirsami.    A  species  of  cancerous.    Of  whaterer  nature  the  poly- 

cquifetum,  or  horse-tail.  pus  is,  it  intercepts  the  passage  of  thie  air 

PoLTsovvif  BiSToaTA.     The  Systematic  through  the  nostril,  and  whenlarge,  forces 

name  of  the  oficinal  bistort.  See  Butorta,  the  teptum  narium  into  the  other  nostril, 

Po&TooxvM  mvAaicATux.     The  syste-  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  breathes 

matlc  mame  of  the  eastern   buck-wheat  unless  through  the  mouth.  A  large  p^fypm 

plant.    See  Buth'-wkHU,  ea$tem.  pressing  in  like  manner  upon  the  spongy 

PoLToovini  rAeopTsvx.    The  systems-  bones,  gradually  forces  them  down  upon 

tic  name  of  the  buck-wheat.    See  Buck-  the  maxillary  bonea,  and  thus  compresses 

vAmi.  an<l  stops  up  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  lach/j* 

PoLTooinTM  BTDaorirsa.     The  systems-  wuUU  $  nor  is  it  impossible  for  the  sides  of 

tic  name  of  the  poor  roan's  pepper.     See  the  cauaiu  noMoUt  to  be  pressed  together. 

B^dfpiper.  In  which  case  the  tears,  bsTing  no  passage 

PoLToovux  LATiTOLnnc.  Common  knot-  through  the  nose,  the  eye  is  kept  constant- 
grass,  ly  watering,  and  the  mccm  tachnfmaUt^  not 

Po&Tooinnc  has.    Common  knot-grass,  being  able  to  discharge  its  contents,  is 

P0&T0031UX  HINTS.    Rupture- wort.  someiiroes  so  much  dilated  as  to  form  what 

PoLTooBUM  psasicABiA.    The  systems-  is  called  a  flat  JUtuia.    The  above  writer 


has  seen  instances  of  polypuses  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  force  down  the  ossa  palali. 
The  polypus  of  the  uterus  is  of  three 


tic  name  of  arsmart.    See  Pcrncaria, 

Poirooirun  sxlxboidis.    Parsley  break- 
stone. 

POLTf*OD!UM.  (Prom  »exii(»  many,  kinds,  in  respect  to  situstion.  It  either 
and  wc,  a  foot ;  so  called  because  it  has  grows  from  the  fundus,  the  inside  of  the 
many  roos.)  The  nsme  of  a  genus  of  cenrix,  or  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  os 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  uteri.  The  first  case  is  the  most  frequent, 
Crr/pHfomia,  Order^  HUce;  Fern,  or  the  last  the  most  uncommon.  Polypi  of 
polypody.  the  uterus  are  always  shaped  like  s  pear, 

POLYPUS.  (Prom  ^-oxvc,  man^,  and  and  have  a  thin  pedicle.  They  are  almost 
««(,  a  foot;  from  its  sending  off  many  inrariablv  of  that  species  which  is  deno* 
ramifications,  like  legs.)  l.The  name  of  mtnated  fleshy,  hardly  ever  being  schirroua, 
a  genus  of  zoophytes.  csncerous  or  ulcerated. 

%  In  Ciillen*s*  Nosology,  a  synonym  The  cosgulablesubstsnce  which  is  fbtind 
with  sorcofiMi.  A  kind  of  tumour,  which  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of  those  who 
is  general  I V  narrow  where  it  originates,  are  some  time  in  arHcttU  sMriu,  is  impro- 
and  then  becomes  wider,  somewhat  like  perly  called  a  polypus, 
a  pear;  which  most  commonly  is  met  with  POLYSARCHIA.  (Prom  m^Kut,  much, 
in  the  noRe>  uterus,  or  vagina;  and  which  and  ''«{(»  flesh.)  Polif$9matia,  Oheuta: 
received  its  name  from  an  erroneous  idea*  C^rpuUntia.,  Sieatiiet  of  Vogel.  Trou* 
that  it  is  usually  had  several  roots,  or  feet,  blesome  corpulency,  or  fatness.  A  genus 
Ifte  polypi,  or  zoophytes.  of  disesse  in  the  class  caehexiit  and  order 

Polypi  vary  from  each  other  according  iafuf^fceniKirof  Cullen. 
to  the  different  causes  that  produce  them,       Poltsoxatia.    (Prom  ^-oavc,  much,  and. 
and  the  alterations  that  happen  in  them,  ^a/ua,  a  body.)    See  Pohf$arc9da. 
Sometimes  s  polypus  of  the  nose  is  owing       PoiTSPASTnc.    (Prom  «^A.vr,  much,  and 
to  a  swelling  of  the  pitoitsry  membrane,  nr«a»,  to  draw.)    A   forcible  instrument 
which  swelling  msy  possess  a  greater  or  less  for  reducing  luxstions. 
space  of  the  membrane,  as  sIko  iu  cellular       POLTTKICHUM.    (Prom  wexvc,  wxaj^ 
substance,  and  may  alTecteitherone  or  both   and9{i^,  air;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
BOStriU.  A  t  other  times,  it  srises  from  snuU  Uance  to  a  woman*s  hsir,  or  because,  in 
cer  produced  by  a  car'ias  of  some  of  the  ancient  tines,  women  used  to  dye  the  hair 
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with  it, '  to  keep  it  from  shedding.)  1^«  POPULITS.  (From  'msxvt,  many }  be« 
trieoM.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  diuse  of  the  multitude  of  its  shoots.)  1. 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Cryto^amia,  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
Order,  Muici.  nxan  system.      Class,    Ditecia,      Order, 

3.  The  systematic  name  of  the  golden   Oetandria. 
maidenhair.    See  Adianthvm  aureum.  2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Po* 

PoLTTmicvx  GOMMUiiK.  The  systematic  pulut  mj^a  of  Linnxus,  the  black  poplar ; 
name  of  the  golden  maidenhur.  See  called  also  JEgeir^t,  The  young  buds» 
^diantftum  aureum.  •cuH^  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  which 

PoLTUBicA  iBCBVJiiA.  (FVom  ««xv(,  sppcsr  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring; 
much,  and  tr^er,  urine.)  Strangury,  from  were  formerly  employed  in  an  omcinal 
long  retention  of  urine.  ointment    At  present  they  are  almost  en- 

PoKACKux.  (Prom  pomum,  an  apple.)  th^ly  disregarded,  though  they  should 
Cider,  or  the  fermented  juice  of  apple.        seem,  from  their  sensible  qualities,  to  be 

Pomegranate.    See  Granatum.  applicable  to  purposes  of  some  importance. 

PoMPHOLTsonEs.      (Ffom  «o/u^Xtf|,  a  They  have  a  yellov,  unctuous,  odorous, 
bubble.)    Urine,  with  bubbles  on  the  sur*  balsamic  juice. 
&ce.  PopuLvs  BAisAxiFKBA.  Scc  Tacamahaco, 

PoMPHOLTz.    (From  imo/ut^t,  a  bladder.)       Popclus  ario&A.    The  systematic  name 
1.  A  bubble.  3.  The  whitish  powder  called  of  the  black  poplar.    See  Populut. 
tutty,  a  kind  of  zinc,  which  adheres  to  the       Poeccs.      A  name  for  the  pudenduoi 
covers  of  tlie  crucibles  in  making  brass,  in  muliebre. 
the  form  of  small  bubbles.    See  Tutia.  FORI  BILIARII.    The  billiary  porea  or 

PovpHos.  (Prom  ^%fji^^  tp  put  forth.)  ducts,  that  receive  the  bile  from  the  peni- 
A  bladder,  or  watery  pustule.  cilli  of  the  liver,  and  convey  it  to  the  hc- 

POMUM.    An  apple.    See  Appk:  patic  duct.    See  Liver, 

POMUM  ADAMI.  (Posnun*  an  apple ;  Pomocbu.  (From  ««e^(»  a  callus,  and 
to  called  hecatise  it  was  thought  to  have  »«Air,  a  tumour.)  A  hara  tumour  of  the 
originated  in  consequence  of  a  whimsical  testicle. 

supposition  that  part  of  the  forbidden  ap-  PoBoinwALrx.  (From  «r»(0(,  a  callus, 
pie  which  Adam  eat,  stuck  in  the  throat,  and  •/<f«x«c,  the  navel.)  A  hanl  tumour 
and  thus  became  the  cause.)    The  protu-  of  the  navel. 

bernnce  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  PORRlGO.  (>f  porrigendo^  from  its 
formed  by  the  fore-part  of  the  thyroid  car-  spreading  abroad)  A  disease  very  eom- 
tilage.  mon  among  children,  in  which  the  skin  of 

PoMtrx  AXOBis.  A  name  for  the  sola-  the  hairy  part  of  the  head  becomes  dry 
num  lycopersicum.  and  callous,  and  comes  off  like  bran  upoa 

PONS  VAUOLIL  CerpuM  (xnnulare,  combing  the  head. 
ProcettuM  annularU.  Eminentia  aimularU,  PORRUM.  Porret,  or  common  leek. 
Varolius's  bridge.  An  eminence  of  the  me-  AlHum  porrum  of  Linnxus.  Every  part  of 
dulla  oblongata,  first  described  by  Varo-  this  plant,  but  more  particularly  the  root, 
lius.  It  is  formed  by  the  two  exterior  abounds  with  a  peculiar  odour.  The  ex* 
cnira  of  the  cerebellum  becoming  flattened  pressed  juice  possesses  diuretic  qualities, 
and  passing  over  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is  given  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  dis-^ 

PoimcA  vniA.    AcVd,  feculent,  and  tar*  eases,  and  calculous  compUints. 
taroiis  wine.  PORTA.   (.^  jtortojidb,  because  through 

Pomncvx  mbl.  A  sort  of  poisonous  it  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  liver.)  That 
honey.  part  of  the  liver  where  its  vessels  enter. 

PoormotCt  pepper.    Lepidium,  Pobtjb  tsba.    See  Fetui  portit. 

Poplar.    See  Popubtt.  Pobtaiovills.    The  acuteoaculum, 

POPLES.  fynge,  Igryt,  The  ham,  or  PORTIO  DURA.  (One  branch  of  the 
joint  of  the  knee.  seventh  pair  of  nerves  is  called  p^tU  dwxi^ 

POPLITEAL  ARTERY,  {^rteria  po-  the  hard  portion,  either  from  iU  being 
pUua  s  from  pepHet^  the  ham.)  The  conti-  more  firm  than  the  other,  or  because  it  runs 
nuation  of  the  cruml  artery,  through  the  into  the  hard  partofthe skull;  and  the  other 
bollow  of  the  ham.  the  peirHn  m»lH$,  or  soft  portion.)    Facial 

POPLITEUS.  (P<^^«fliiffctii!ut/from  nerve.  This  nerve  arises  near  the  pons,  fhun 
poplee,  tht  ham.)  A  small  triangular  mus-  the  crus  of  the  brain,  enters  the  petrous 
cle  lying  across  the  back  part  of  the  knee-  portion  of  the  tempcnid  bone,  rives  off  a 
joint.  branch  into  the  tympanum,  which  is  called 

Poppift  red  com.  See  Papaoer  erraHcum,  the  chorda  tympani,  and  then  proceeds  1» 

Poppy,  -white.    See  Papaver  album,  form  the  foi  OfMsrimit  on  the  face,  from 

PopuLAGo.    (From  pojndut,  the  poplar;  whence  the  integuments  of  the  face  are 
because  iU  leaves  resemble  thost  ot  tho  supplied  with  nerves.    See  Padal  ntrm, 
popUr.)    Marsh  marigold.  PORTIO  MOLLISw      Auditory  nerve. 
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Thia  nerve  arUetlromtlKMdiilkoUoiiga-      FMih^miUarh^mM^,  iiliniiw  e^>     Mtg 

ta  Mid  fourth  Tcntricle  of  the  brtin,  enters  Uqutr  p§tatut  tubearbfiatit. 

the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,      Poiath,  tu^fhate  tf    See  iVoMc  nt^fmt, 

andiidistributedon  the  interna!  ear,  by  in-      PWotA,  tn^^Aaine^  ^.    See  Ptuutk  «a^ 

numerable  branchea,  not  only  to  the  c6ck-  phttretum. 

ka,  but  alto  to  the  membrane  linin|:  the      P^Uuh^  auper-ndphate  of.    See  PtUutgf 

vestibulum  and  aemidrcular  canals,  and  it  m^-tutphat. 

the  immediate  organ  of  hearing.  PoUuh,  tartrate  •/.    See  Potauit  tartras. 

PoaiULVD  rownsB.  A  celebrated  gout  Potath  with  Hme.  See  PnoMia  earn  ealce, 
remedy.  It  consists  of  Tartous  bitters;  Pttuh,  See  Pta*$a, 
principally  of  hoiehound,  birthwort,  of  the  POT  ASS  A.  (So  called  from  the  pots,  or 
tops  and  leares  of  fcermander,  ground-  Teasels  in  which  it  was  first  made.)  Potash, 
pine,  and  centaury,  dried,  powdered,  and  XaU.  Vegetable  alkali.  Thb  alkali  maj 
sifted.    It  is  now  ullen  into  disuse.  be  obtained  from  sereral  substances, 

PoBTOnamnnt.  (Prom  porta,  a  door;  1.  By  evaporating  the  lixiTium  of  the 
because  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  door  or  en-  ashes  of  wood  and  some  plants.  Thin 
trance  of  the  intestines.)  The  right  ori-  is  calcined,  and  by  this  means  disengaged 
fice  of  the  stomach.  from  all  the  blackening  principles. 

PORTUL  AC  A.  (Prom  porto,  to  carry.  The  ashes  are  more  or  Vbss  rich  in  alkaU, 
and  /oc,  milk ;  because  it  increases  the  ani-  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  which 
mal  milk.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  affords  them.  In  general,  hard  woods  coo- 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Cuiss,  jDo-'^'tain  the  most.  The  ashes  of  beech  afford 
de€andria.    Order,  JHsyma.  ftom  11  to  131b.  per  quintal,  according  to 

2  The  pharmacopttial  name  of.  the  the  esperiments  which  have  been  made, 
purslane.  JIndraehno.  JOimm  gamcum.  in  the  large  way ;  thoae  of  box  afforded 
The  plant  which  is  so  called  in  dietical  and  fVom  13  to  141b.  Wormwood  affords  a 
medical  writings,  ia  the  Portulaea  okracea  good  quantity. 

of  Linnxua  {  it  abounds  with  a  watery  and  To  extract  thia  alkaTi,  nothing  more  li 
somewhat  acid  juice,  and  ia  often  put  into  neceaaary  than  to  wash  the  ashes,  and  to 
soups,  or  pickled  with  spices.  It  is  said  concentrate  the  solution  in  boilers  of  cast 
to  be  antiseptic  and  aperient.  iron.     It  is  on  account  Of  the  ei^^i^ 

PoRTVLACA  oumAOXA.  The  systema-  that  vood-ashes  are  employed  in  the  lixivi- 
tic  name  of  the  eatable  pursUne.  See  urns  used  bv  laundresses,  or  bleachers. 
Portulaea,  The  use  of  alkali,  in  this  case,  is  to  com* 

P0RU8.    A  pore,  or  duct  bine  with  the  fat  substances,  and  to  render 

PoscA.    Vinegar  and  water  mixed.  them  soluble  in  water. 

PossxTux.  Posset.  Milk  curdled  with  Almost  all  the  pot-ash  sold  in  commerce 
wine,  treacle,  or  any  acid.  for  the  use  of  oar  glass-houses,  our  mp- 

PosT  aEACWALi.  (Prom  poH,  after,  and  makers,  our  bleaclung-grounds.  8ic.  it  fW 
IrocANim,  the  arm.)    The  metacarpus.        bricated  in  the  north,  w^bere  the  abundance 

POSTERIOR  ANNULARIS.  (Muceu-  of  wood  admits  of  iu  being  applied  to  thit 
hii  pMterior  ammiarit,)    An  external  in-  singlejpurpose. 

terosseal  muscle  of  the  band,  that  extends  3.  The  lees  of  wine  is  almost  totally 
and  draws  the  ring-finger  inwards.  converted  into  this  alkali  by  combustion. 

POSTERIOR  1NDIC1S.    {JAuculm poo-  This  salt  is  called  cendret graveUeo  /  it  has 
isHtr  iiukcio.^      An  internal   interosseal  almost  always  a  greenish  colour,  and  con- 
ihuscle  of  the  hand,  that  extends  the  sidered  as  very  pure, 
fere-finger   obliquely,  and   draws  it  out-      3.  The  combustion  of  tartar  of  wine 
wards.  likewise  affords  an  alkali  of  constder^le 

POSTERIOR  MBDII.  An  external  purity.  It  is  usually  burned  wrapped  up 
interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand,  that  ex-  inpaper^insmall  packets,  which  are  dipped 
lends  the  middle  finger,  and  draws  it  out-  in  water,  and  aAerwards  exposed  upon 
wards.  burning  coals.    In  order  to  purify  it,  the 

POTAMOGEITON.  (Prom  ^oT*/u0c,a  residue  of  the  combustion  Is  dissolved, 
river,  and  ytrmt,  adjacent ;  so  named  be-  in  water>  the  solution  concentrated  bjr 
cause  it  grows  about  rivers.)  The  name  fire,  the  foreic^n  salts  separated  in  propor- 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  tion  as  they,  precipitate,  and  a  veiy  pure 
system.  Class,  Tetrandria,  Order,  TV-  alkali  is  at  last  obtained,  which  is  knowiK 
trqgynia.  by  the  name  of  oalt  of  tartar.    To  procure 

Potatht  acetate  of.    See  Acetae  potate^.    salt  of  tartar  more  speedily,  as  well  as  more 

Potath,  carbonate  of.  See  CarBonao  po*  economically,  a  mixture  of  equal  ^arts  of 
tattte,  nitrate  of  pot-ash,  or  common  nitre,  Mid 

Potash,  fund    See  Potatta  fuoa,  tartar,  may  be  burned.    The  residue,  afi/er 

Potaoh,  oolution  of  See  Hguor  potatta,  lixiviation  affords  a  beautiful  salt  of  tartte. 
.J&!S!^  nc^cor^sfiafe  tfi  See  Potatta  Salt  of  tartar  is  the  alkali  moat  commgnljf 
'^^^carbonas^  employed  for  medical  uses.  '^ 
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4.  If  •Altfflit  U  ftiM4  opoA  dMTcoftly  the  air  whan  boUiAf,  attrtf^  cbuniliQa  \m 
the  acid  is  decomposed  aim  dissipated,  requisite.  When  the  Huid  is  concentrated 
while  the  aUcali  remains  alone  and  disen-  to  a  certain  degree,  any  sulphate  of  potash 

Eg^d  i  this  IS  called  extemporaneous  al-  that  may  he  present  will  crystallize,  and 
li.  be  precipitated. 

When  the  salt  has  been  brought  to  the  To  obuin  dry  potash,  pour  the  concen- 
potest  state  of  purity,  it  attracts  the  hu-  trated  liquor  into  a  small  basin,  and  pro- 
tnidity  of  the  air,  and  is  resolred  into  a  oeed  with  the  evaporation,  till  a  little  of  it, 
liquor.  In  this  state  it  is  known  by  the  poured  on  an  iron  plate,  or  a  marble  sUb, 
▼cry  improper  name  of  Oil  of  tartar  per  becomes  solid. 
deUfuium,  Then  put  the  concrete  potash  into  a  jsr« 

J^m  all  these  salts,  whidi  are  impure  and  pour  over  it  very  strong  alcohol  ;«the 
and  imperfect  carbonates  of  potash,  the  potash  alone  dissolves  in  it  $  the  sulphate 
pure  alkali  may  be  extracted.  and  muriate  of  potash,  wiih  the  portiona 

Meth»d»^9btainin£^pwre  PoSath  ->lt  has  of  earth  and  even  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
long  been  a  desideratum  with  cbemisu  to  it  obst  inately  retains,  or  which  it  may  have 
possess  a  method  of  preparing  potash  in  a  acquired  from  the  air  during  the  evapora- 
state  of  absolute  purity  ;  the  strong  ten-  tion,  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution, 
dency  which  it  has  to  combination,  renders  Afterwards  decant  the  pure  liquor,  afid 
this  extremely  difficult.  The  following  are  distil  it  in  a  retort  till  it  becomes  colourless, 
the  methods  now  made  use  of.  It  must  then  be  evaporated  in  a  silver  ha* 

X.  Bouillon  hi  Grange's  apparatus  con.  sin.  On  cooling,  it  crystallizes  in  white 
aists  of  several  boxes  of  common  deal.  At  Umins,  which  are  sometimes  three -tenths 
the  bottom  put  river-sand,  which  must  be  of  an  inch  in  length:  or,  instead  o/  suf- 
vell  washed,  and  over  it  add  another  stra-  fering  it  to  crystallise,  it  may  be  evapo- 
tum,  but  of  a  finer  kind,  and  cover  tJie  rated  to  dryness. 

whole  With  a  cloth,  besprinkled  wiUi  wood-  2.  Lowitz  has  given  another  method, 
ithes.  In  the  bottom  of  each  box  a  hole  According  to  this  chemist,  the  whole  of  the 
is  made*  into  which  is  fitted  a  glass  tube,  operation  for  obtaining  potash  of  the  great* 
ibr  the  purpose  of  affording  a  passage  to  est  purity,  and  without  the  least  colour,  con- 
the  liquor  as  it  filters  through  die  sand,      sisu  in  this :  A  lixivium  of  potash,  freed 

tiavmg  arranged  the  apparatus  in  this  from  carbonic  acid  in  the  usual  manner,  it 
Htanner,  take  equal  parts  of  quick-lime  and  evaporated  to  a  thick  pellicle.  After  the  - 
pot-ash  of  commerce,  if  the  lime  is  very  cooling,  the  foreign  salt  which  has  crystal- 
OUittic ;  but  in  the  contrary  case,  it  re-  Tized  is  to  be  separated,  and  the  evapora* 
quires  twenty-parts  of  lime  to  fifteen  of  tionofthe  lixivium  continued  in  an  iron  pot. 
pot^ish  :  put  water  into  an  iron  kettle.  During  this  second  evaporation,  the  pel- 
bring  it  nearlv  to  a  state  of  ebullition,  licle  of  foreign  salts,  particularly  of  car- 
and  then  add  lime,  which,  by  its  slaking,  bonate  of  potash,  which  continues  to  ba 
will  bring  the  water  to  ^hat  sUte  com-  formed,  must  be  carefully  taken  off  with 
pletely.  when  it  is  slaked,  mix  the  pot-  an  iron  skimmer.  When  no  more  pellicle 
ash,  and  form  of  the  whole  a  thick  liquid,  is  formed,  and  the  matter  ceases  to  boil  up, 

?hich  must  be  suffered  to  cool  a  little,  it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  suffered  ta 
hea  pour  the  mixture  i»to  the  boxes,  and  eool,  continually  stirred  with  an  iron  spa- 
Immediately  throw  water  over  it ;  but,  tula.  It  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  double 
to  prevent  the  water  from  making  holes,  the  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  the  solu- 
when  added,  place  over  it  a  sma)l  board«  tion  filtered,  and  evaporated  in  a  ghiss  re- 
Which  win  rise  with  the  water.  tort,  till  it  begins  to  deposit  regular  crys- 

Care  must  be  taken  to  place  earthen  Ul*«  If  the  mass  should  consolidate  ever 
pans,  or  other  vessels,  to  receive  the  li-   so  little  by  cooling,  a  small  quantity  of 

E>  which  runs  through  the  tubes ;  and,  water  is  to  be  added,  and  it  must  be  heated 
the  ley  may  not  absorb  carbonic  acid  again  to  render  it  fluid.  After  the  forma- 
the  atmosphere,  the  vessels  must  be  tion  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  reguUr  crys- 
dbsed  with  cara,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tals,  the  fluid,  which  is  very  brown,  is  to  ' 
^lude  the  external  air.  It  will  be  neces-  be  decanted,  and  the  salt,  after  being 
aary  also  to  keep  water  always  over  the  suffered  to  drain,  must  be  re-dissolved  in 
idxture,  which  must  be  collected  till  it  the  same  quantity  of  water.  The  de- 
passes  tasteless  fh>m  the  tubes.  canted  fluid  must  be  kept  in  a  well-closed 

The  liquors  obtained  are  nearly  of  the  bottle,  and  suffered  to  become  clear  by 
aame  degree  of  strength  till  towards  the  subsiding  durin?  several  davs.  It  must 
^id  of  the  process ;  when  they  grow  weak  then  be  decanted  for  a  second  evaporation^ 
auddenly.  and  crysUllization.    The  process  must  be 

To  evaporate  the  water,  use  should  be  repeatedas  long  as  the  crystals  afford,  with 
Badeof  cast-iropi  pots,  beginning  with  the  the  least  possible  quantity  of  Water,  solu- 
Sbt  portions,  which  are  a  little  weaker;  tions  perfectly  limped.  These  solutions 
and  to  prevent  the  neceMity  of  keeping  are  to  he  preserved  in  well-closed  boHles, 
iSie  atrongeat  ^  long  time  in  contact  with  to  defend,  them  from  the  asccra  of  air. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  of  thb  prbceM 
arises  from  the  facility  with  which  the  fluid 
assumes  a  solid  form.  To  obviate  this  in- 
convenience,  a  small  |K>rtion  of  it  may  be 
concentrated  to  the  po'mt  at  which  it  lie- 
oomes  conTcrted  into  a  solid  maas  bj 
ooolinr.  The  saturation  of  a  liziTium  con- 
siderably evaporated,  may  be  ascertained 
by  throwing  small  pieces  of  this  mass  into 
it  during  its  cooling.  When  these  are  no 
longer  dissoWed,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  at 
the  required  point. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  salts  which 
are  mixed  with  the  potash,  the  greatest  por- 
tion separates  by  crystallisation,  af\er  the 
flrst  evaporation.  The  rest  is  separated 
during  the  second  concentration,  by  the 
continual  skimming  of  the  pellicle.  The 
little  which  may  remain  with  the  potash 
must  precipitate  for  want  of  water  of  so- 
lution, in  a  lixivium,  wherein  the  alkali  it- 
self is  no  longer  dissolved  but  by  its  own 
water  of  crystallization. 

Jiemarkt. — The  property  of  alkalies,  to 
dissolve  in  highly  rectified  alcohol^  with 
the  exclusion  of  every  foreign  salt,  would 
afford  an  excellent  means  of  obtaining 
potash  very  pure,  if  their  mutual  action  did 
not  afford  a  new  source  of  impurity.  For 
when  an  alkali,  absolutely  pure  and  chrystal- 
Used,  is  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  even 
without  heat,  the  fluid  assumes  a  very 
brown  colour,  which  becomes  still  deeper 
after  being  decanted  from  the  saline  mass. 

The  crystallisation  of  potash  is  verv  dif- 
ferent, accordingly  as  the  crystals  are  form- 
ed with  cold  or  heat.  In  the  first  case,  the 
crystals  obtained  are  octahedra  in  groups, 
which  contain  0.43  water  of  crystallization^ 
and  excite,  by  their  solution  in  water, 
even  in  the  summer,  a  degree  of  cold  very 
near  the  point  of  aqueous  congelation.  In 
the  second  case,  very  thin  crystalline 
transparent  blades  of  extraordinary  mag* 
nitude  are  formed,  which,  by  an  assem- 
blage of  lines  crossing  each  other  in  infinite 
directions,  present  an  aggregate  of  cells 
or  cavities,  most  commonly  so  perfectly 
closed  that  the  vessel  may  be  inverted 
without  the  escape  of  the  smallest  drop  of 
lixivium,  though  sometimes  included  to 
the  amount  of  an  ounce  or  two.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  necessarv  to  break  this  fine 
crystallization,  that  the  fluid  may  run  off*. 
The  crystals  present*  in  their  regular  for- 
mation, rectangular  tetragonal  blades» 
which,  as  they  contain  little  water  of  orys- 
tallixation,  produce  a  considerable  degree 
of  heat  when  dissolved  in  water. 

By  exposing  such  alkaline  crystals  to  a 
red  heat,  in  a  silver  crucible,  they  become 
fused  :  and,  afler  cooling,  afford  a  mass  as 
white  as  snow,  extremely  caustic  and  deli- 
quescent. 

As  the  crysUls  and  the  lixivium,  during 
»e  length  of  time  required  to  drain  the 
•^it,  may  frequently  become  charged  with 


k  portion  of  catbonic  acid,  it  ts  adviaiiUe, 
in  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  as 
much  as  possible,  thet  the  lixivium,  as  soon 
as  it  is  brought  to  the  requisite  point  of 
coneeotration^  should  be  poured  iato  a 
narrow-necked  bottle,  and  well  closed 
therein  to  crystalltxe.  After  the  cr>-stals 
are  formed,  the  bottle  is  to  be  reversed 
without  opening,  and  kept  in  a  temperm- 
ture  rather  warm  until  the  crystala  are 
well  dried.  During  the  winter,  the  li- 
quor, after  the  first  ctystallization,  conti- 
nues to  crystallize  without  beingsubmittcd 
to  a  new  evaporation,  provided  only  that 
it  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  somewhat 
colder  than  that  wherein  the  first  crystals 
were  formed. 

Pr^pertiet  of  pure  P*l-a«&w-*Pot-aab,  in  a 
crystallized  form,  consists  of  soft,  quadran- 
gular, compressed  prisms,  which  are  ex- 
tremely caustic  and  deliquescent.  It  dis- 
solves all  soft  animsl  matters  when  brought 
into  contsct  with  it  ft  liquifies  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  rises  in  fumes  at  high  tempera- 
tures. It  does  not  unite  in  a  direct  man- 
ner with  phosphoras.  Ij^  easily  combines 
with  aulphur  and  metallic  oxids.  It  dis- 
solves alumine  in  the  humid  wav,  and  even 
a  small  quantity  of  silex  ;  but  It  does  not 
act  on  glucme,  or  zircon,  nor  on  ina|pieaia, 
or  lime.  It  contracts  no  union  with  ba- 
rytes.  It  absorbs  water  and  carbonic  acid 
rapidly.  It  fuses  into  glass  with  silex,  by 
the  aid  of  fire.  It  combines  with  the 
acids,  snd  forms  salts,. which  in  genersl 
do  not  yield  their  acid  unless  to  barytes. 
It  changes  blue  vegetable  colours  green, 
snd  possesses  all  the  general  properties  of 
alkalies. 

DeetmpoMpn  ^f  Potat9a. 

Potassa,  from  its  analogy  to  ammonia, 
has  of^en  been  conjectured  to  be  a  com- 
pound body  \  but  nothing  satisfactory  had 
ever  been  proved.  Its  decomposition« 
however,  haa  since  been  eflircted  by  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Davy,  and  the  discovery  of 
its  constituents  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  in  chemistr^r.  Mr. 
Davy  was  lea  to  institute  experiments, 
with  a  view  to  decompose  the  fixed  alka- 
lies by  his  previous  discovery,  that,  by  the 
powers  of  galvanism,  the  principles  of 
bodies  were  separated,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain law,  some  being  attracted  to  tlie  one 
SAvanic  pole,  others  to  the  other;  and 
at  the  strength  of  these  attracting  forces 
are  proportional  to  the  energies  of  the  op- 
posite electricities  in  the  galvanic  circle, 
and  to  the  conducting  power  and  the  de- 
gree of  concentration  of  the  substances 
submitted  to  their  action. 

In  his  first  attempts,  he  exposed  the  al- 
kali, dissolved  in  water,  to  the  action  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  but  the  water  alone 
of  the  solution  was  decomposed.  Potsssa# 
in  fusion,  was  then  placed  in  the  galvanic 
circuit ;  a  vivid  light,  and  appearances  of 
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tht  produetioii  of  combottibk  matter  oxygen.  And  this  Mr  Dtvj  looii  con. 
vere  obtenred ;  on  submitting  tbe  solid  firmed*  by  synthetic  experiments, 
mlbdi,  rendered  a  conductor  of  electrici-  He  fouud  tbst  the  metslhc  lustre  of  this 
tj  by  bein^  rery  slightly  moistened,  to  inflammsble  substance  immediately  be^ 
the  galvanic  action,  these  appearances  came  destrojre<U  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
were  still  better  naarked;  and  it  was  in  white  crust  formed  upon  it  which  was  pure 
this  way  Mr.  Dary  succeeded  in  effecting  potassa.  This  was  soon  dissoWed  by  at* 
tbe  complete  decomposition.  tructing  humidity  fW>m  the  air ;    a  new 

**  A  small  piece  of  pure  potash,  which  quantity  was  formed  on  the  surfkce,  until 
had  been  exposed  a  few  seconds  to  the  at-  the  whole  disappeared,  and  had  formed  a 
mosphere,  so  as  to  give  conducting  power  saturated  alkaline  solution.  When  theglo- 
io  the  surface,  was  placed  upon  an  insu-  bules  were  placed  in  tubes  containmg 
lated  disc  of  platina,  connected  with  the  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen  gas,  an  ab- 
negatire  side  of  the  battery  in  a  stale  of  sorption  of  oxygen  took  place,  and  a  crust 
intense  activity;  and  a  platina  wire,  com.  of  alkali  was  formed.  When  they  wei« 
nunicating  with  the  positive  side,  was  strongly  heated,  confined  in  given  portions 
brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  oxygen,  a  rapid  oombustion,  with  a 
of  the  alkali.  Under  these  circumstances  brilliant  white  flame,  was  produced,  and 
a  vivid  action  was  observed  to  take  pUce.  they  were  converted  into  a  white  and  solid 
The  potash  beg^  to  fuse  at  both  its  points  mass,  which  was  found  to  be  potassa ;  oxy- 
of  electrisation.  There  was  a  violent  efTer*  gen  was  absorbed,  and  nothing  emitted 
vescence  at  its  upper  surfiace ;  at  the  low-  which  affected  the  purity  of  the  residual 
er,  or  negative  siirfiu:e,  there  was  no  U>  air.  From  subsequent  experiments,  Mr. 
beratJOncffeUstic  fluid;  but  small  globules  Dav^  endeavoured  to  determine  the  pro- 
having  a  high  metallic  lustre,  and  being  portions  of  these  elements.  From  the  pro- 
precisely  similar  in  visible  characters  to   ducts  of  the  combustion  of  the  base*  com- 

guicksilver,  appeared ;  some  of  which  pared  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ab- 
umt,  with  an  explosion  and  bright  flame,  sorbed,  he  inferred  uking  the  mean  of 
as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  others  two  experiments,  that  potassa  consists  of 
remained,  and  were  merely  tarnished,  snd  86.1  of  base,  and  13.9  of  oxygen.  From 
Anally  covered  with  a  white  film,  which  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  water 
formed  on  their  surfaces.  These  globules  by  the  base,  the  proportions  indicated 
numerous  experiments  soon  shewed  to  be  were  84  of  base  and  16  of  oxygen.  The 
the  substance  1  was  in  search  of,  snd  a  mean  of  these  will  be  85  and  15. 
peculiar  inflammable  principle  the  basis  of  The  decomposition  of  potassa  may  be 
potash.**  effected,  without  difficulty,  with   a   gal- 

The  platina,  Mr.  Davy  found,  had  no  vanic  batterv  of  not  very  high  powers, 
share  in  its  production ;  as  it  was  equally  One  of  100  plates,  of  six  inches  square,  is 
produced  when  even  charcoal,  and  other   sufficient. 

metals,  were  used  for  completing  the  elec-  An  important  confirmation  of  the  disco- 
trical  circuit  The  phaenomena  too  were  very  is  that  which  has  been  received  from 
quite  independent  of  the  presence  of  air.     an  experiment  performed  by  Guy-Lussac 

As,  in  the  d^M>mposition  of  compound  and  Thenard.  It  occurred  to  these  che- 
substances  by  galvanism,  Mr.  Davy  had  mists,  that  potassa  mig^t  be  decomposc4 
found  that  when  combustible  bases  had  by  causing  a  substance  to  act  on  it  having 
been  developed  at  the  negative  side,  oxy-  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen.  They  put 
gen  is  evolved  at  the  positive  side,  it  was  clean  iron  filings  into  a  gun-barrel,  bait  so 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  happen,  that  the  filings  in  the  curvature  could  be 
ed  in  the  above  experiment,  and  that  the  raised  to  a  sufficient  heat,  by  the  barrel 
effervescence  observed  at  the  part  of  the  being  placed  across  a  furnace.  With  one 
potassa  in  immediate  contact  with  the  extremity  of  it,  a  tube  is  connected  con- 
positive  wire,  was  due  to  the  disen^^age-  taining  solid  potassa.  When  the  iron  filings 
ment  of  oxy^n  gas.  He  accordingly  in  the  barrel  are  brought  to  a  white  heat, 
found,  performing  the  experiments  in  glass  the  alkali  in  the  tube  which  has  been  pre- 
tnbes,  so  as  to  collect  the  aerial  product  viously  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture, 
given  out  at  the  positive  surface,  that  this,  is  melted  by  applyinjj^  heat  to  it  by  a  por- 
on  the  most  delicate  examination,  proved  table  furnace ;  and  tt  is  allowed  to  run 
to  be  pure  oxygen ;  and,  unless  an  excess  through,  by  a  small  aperture,  upon  the 
of  water  was  present,  no  gas  was  evolved  iron  nlings.  It  sufl^ers  decomposition, 
from  the  negative  surface,  nothing  being  the  iron  attracts  its  oxygen,  and  the  in- 
produced  there  but  the  uiflammable  glo-  flammable  base  is  sublimed  to  the  other 
bales.  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  kept  cold,  so 

By  these  analytic  experiments,  there-  as  to  condense  it ;  a  tube  of  safety,  con- 
fbrc,  potassa  is  proved  to  be  a  compound  taining  a  little  mercury,  being  connected 
df  a  peculiar  subsUnce,  highly  inflamma-  with  the  extremity,  to  allow  of  the  disen* 
He,  and  having  a  metallic  lustre,  with  gagement  of  any  aerial  matter,  and  at  the 
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same  time  exclude  the  air.  Hydrogen  gas  inflames  in  other  g^aiel  wbich  can  afford 
is  disengaged diirine  theprocess,  which  ap-  ony^n,  as  the  oxy muriatic  acid  gms.  It  is 
pears  to  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  so  hable  to  oxygenation^  that  it  is  difficuJt 
of  water  contained  in  the  alkali,  and  the  to  preserve  it  unchanged ;  the  best  method 
result  is  most  successful  When  the  alkali  is  is  to  keep  it  in  naph  ha ;  for,  although  it 
in  the  driest  state.  The  base  of  the  alkali  does  not  sink  in  that  fluid,  it  is  enveloped 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant  laminz,  by  a  fllm  of  it,  which  protects  it  from  the 
adhering  to  the  side  of  tin-  gun-barrel,  action  of  the  air. 

There  is  also  found  in  the  curvature  where  M^hen  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  tt  a.de- 
tiie  filings  were  contained,  an  alloy  of  it  me  below  its  point  of  vaporization,  it 
with  iron.  According  to  Mr.  Davy,  who  diminishes  in  volume, and  the  gas  explodes 
performed  the  experiment  with  success,  with  the  production  of  alkaline  fumei^ 
the  base  thus  obtained  is  rather  heavier  when  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  tlse  air,  a 
than  that  procured  by  electricity,  probably  portion  of  the  potassium  appears^  there- 
from containing  a  little  iron.  tore,  to  have  been  dissolved;  but,  by  cool- 
To  the  matter  discovered  by  these  re-  ing,  this  is  in  a  great  measure  deposited, 
searches,  as  the  base  of  potassa,  Mr.  Davy  as  the  gas  loses  its  property  of  detooaiing, 
has  given  the  name  of  spontaneously. 

POTASSIUM;  Potassium,  when  brought  into  contact 

the  termination  of  this  name  being  that  as-  with  water,  decomposes  it  with  ^reat  vio- 
signed  to  metals,  and  this  substance  be-  lence,  an  explosion  is  produced,  with 
tng  presumed  to  b^  metallic.  flame,  and  potassa  is  formed.    Phu^ed  on 

Potassium,  at  the  temperature  of  60^  ice,  it  instantly  bums  with  a  brigfit  flame, 
of  Fahrenheit,  appears  in  the  form  of  melting  the  ice.  So  strong  is  the  action 
small  globules,  possessing  the  metallic  ot  this  substance  on  waier,  that  it  disco* 
lustre  and  opacity,  and  havmg  the  general  vers,  by  the  decomposition  it  prodaces, 
appearunce  of  quicksilver,  so  that  by  the  the '  smallest  ausntity  of  water  in  other 
eye  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  betweea  liquids,  as  in  wohol,  or  in  ether.  Potaa- 
them.  At  this  temperature,  however,  it  sium,  thrown  into  solutions  of  the  mineral 
is  rather  imperfectly  fluid,  so  that  it  does  acids,  inflames  and  bums  on  iht  surface, 
not  easily  recover  its  c^lobular  form.  At  and  the  compound  of  potassa.  With  the 
70^  it  is  more  liquid  and  mobile ;  and  at  the  acid  employeo,  is  formed, 
temperature  of  100^  is  so  completely  so.  Potassium  combmes  with  the  primarf 
that  different  globules  can  be  easily  mn  inflammables.  When  brou|^t  in  contact 
into  one.  At  50*  it  becomes  a  soft  and  with  phosphorus,  under  exposure  to  air, 
malleable  solid,  which  has  the  lustre  of  both  bodies  become  fluid,  bum,  and  phos- 
poiished  silver,  and  at  32^  it  becomes  pftiate  of  potassa  it  formed.  When  the 
harder  and  brittle,  displaying,  when  bro-  experiment  is  made  under  naphtha,  ao  as 
ken,  a  ciystallized  texture.  Though  so  to  exclude  the  air,  they  combine,  and 
fusible,  it  is  not  very  volatile,  but  requires,  form  a  compound  less  fusible  that  eitlier 
a  temperattire  approaching  a  red-heat  to  of  its  ingredients.  It  has  the  lustre  of  po- 
convert  it  into  vapour.    It  condenses  un-  lished  lead. 

changed.  It  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  elec-  When  potassium  is  brought  in  coo  tact 
tricity,  and  is  also  an  excellent  conductor  with  sulphur  in  fusion,  under  the  vapour  of 
of  beat.  naphtha,  they  combine  rapidly  with    the 

It  is  the  lightest  substance  known ;  it  is  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  and  a  grey 
thei-efore  lighter  than  ether,  or  alcohol  substance,  in  appearance  lice  snlphuret  of 
Mr.  Davv  found  that  it  did  not  even  sink  iron,  is  formed,  a  little  solphuretied  h^- 
in  naphtha  twice  distilled,  the  specific  gra-  drogen  being  evolved.  When  the  union  is 
vity  of  which  was  about  770.'  lis  specific  effected  in  the  atmosphere,  inftammatioa 
gravity  he  estimates,  compared  with  that  takes  place. 

of  water,  is  as  6  to  10,  at  62»  pf  Fahrenheit.  With  the  meUls,  potassiuih  enters  rea- 
Tn  its  solid  form  it  is  rather  heavier,  but  dily  into  combination.  With  mercury  it 
atill,  when  cooled  to  40*,  it  swims  in  dis.  produces  some  singular  results.  MThenove 
tilled  naphtha.  part  of  it  is  added  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of 

Its  chemical  relations  are  not  less  sin-  mercury  in  volume,  at  60^  Fahrenheit,  they 
gular  than  its  physical  properties.  constantly  unite  and  form  a  substance  ex- 

it combines  with  oxygen  slowly  and  actly  like  mercury  in  colour,  but  which 
without  flame,  a|t  all  temperatures  below  has  less  coherence ;  for  small  x>ortiona  of  it 
that  of  its  volatilization;  but,  at  this  tem-  sppear  like  flattened  spheres.  When  a 
perature,  combustion  of  it  takes  place,  globule  is  made  to  touch  a  gk>bule  about 
the  heat  is  intense, and  the  light  white  and  twice  as  large,  they  combine  with  con- 
Vivid.  It  appears  to  combine  with  diffe-  siderable  heat ;  the  compound  is  fluid  at 
tent  proportions  of  oxygen ;  at  least  an  the  temperature  of  its  fornuition  s  but, 
^ide  of  it,  in  a  lower  state  of  oxydation  when  cold,  it  appears  as  a  solid  metaU 
^*^^  potassa,  can  be  obtained.    Potassittm  similar  in  colour  to  silver,    if  the  qoantity 
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of  the  bMii  of  potftssa  is  still  farther  in-  POTASSA   FUSA.        Fused     potuh. 

creasedy  so  as  to  be  about  oite-thirtieth  the  Xnli  purum.    Alkali  ve§^MleJixum  ctm^ 

veight  of  mercury,  the  amalgam  increases  ticum.      <*  Take  of  solution  of  potash»  » 

in   hardness,  and  becomes  brittle.    The  gallon.**    Evaporate  the  water,  in  a  clean 

solid  amalgam,  in  which  the  basis  is  in  the  iron  pot,  over   the  iire,  until,  when  the 

^  pmallest  proportion,  seem;  to  consist  of  ebullition  has  ceased,  the  potash  remains  in 

about  one  part  in   weight  of  base,  and  a  state  of  fusion  ;  pour  it  upon  a  clean  iron 

seventy  parts  of  mercury,  and  is  very  %oh  plate,  into  pieces  of  convenient  form.  This 

and  malleable.  preparation  of  potash  is  violently  caustic. 

When  these  compounds  are  exposed  to  destroying  the  living  animal  fibre  with 

air,  they  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  ;  potassa,  great  energy. 

which  deliquesces,  is  formed,  and,  in  a  POTASSiE  ACETAS.    See  Metai  put- 

few   minutes,  the  mercury  is  found  pure  au^. 

ftnd  unaltered.      When  a  globule  of  the  POTASSJE     SUBCARBONAS.       Sub. 

amalgam  is  thrown  into  water,  it  rapidly  carbonate  of  potash,  formerly  called  JTali 

decomposes   it,  with  a  hissing  noise  ;  po-  prttparatum.     Sal  nbtynthii.     Sal  Tartan'. 

tassa  is  formed,  pure  hydrogen  is  disen-  Sal plantarum.     "Take  of  impure  potash, 

gaged,  and  the  mercury  remains  free.  powdered,  three  pounds  ;  boiling  water. 

The  fluid  amalgam  of  mercury  and  po-  threepintsand  a  half.'*  Dissolve  the  potash 

tassium  dissolves  all  the  metals  ;  and,  in  in  water,  and  filter ;  then  pour  the  solution 

this  state  of  union,  mercury  acts  on  pla-  into  a  clean  iron  pot,  and  evaporate  the 

tina  and  iron.  water  over  a  moderate  fire  until  the  liquor 

When  poussium  is  heated  with  gold,  or  thickens  ;  then  let  tlie  fire  be  withdrawn, 

silver,  or  copper,  in  a  close  vessel  of  pure  and  stir  the  liquor  constantly  with  an  iron 

glass,   it   rapidly  acts   upon  them  ;    and  rod,  uhtil  the  salt  concretes  into  granular 

when  the  compounds  are  thrown  into  wa-  crystals. 

ter,thefluid  is  decomposed, potassaformed,  A  purer  subcarbonate  of  potash  may  be 

end  the  metals  appear  to  be  separated  un-  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  tartar, 

altered.     It  reduces  the  metallic  oxides  which  must  first  be  burnt,  until  it  becomes 

when  heated   with  them,  and  when  the  ash-coloured. 

potassium  is  in  excess,  it  combines  with  the  This  preparation  of  potash  is  in  general 

reduced    metal.     In  consequence  of  this  use  to  form  the  citrat  of  potash  for  the 

property,  it  decomposes  flint  glass  and  saline  draughts.  A  scruple  is  generally  di- 

green  glass,  reducing  the  metallic  oxides  rected  to  be  saturated  with  lemon-juice, 

they  contain,  forming  potassa,  which  dis-  In  this  process,  the  salt  which  is  composed 

solves  the  glass.    At  a  red  heat,  it  acts  of  potash  and  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed, 

even  on  the  purest  glass,  attracting  part  The  citric  acid  having  a  grater  affinity  for 

of  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali  in  the  glass,  the  potash  than  the  carbonic,  seizes  it 

and  forming  the  substance  which  is  potas-  and  forms  the  citrat  of  potash,  whilst  the 

sium  in  the  first  degree  of  oxygenation.  carbonic  acid  flies  oflT  in  the  form  of  air. 

The  preparations  of  this  alkali  that  are  The  subcarbonate  of  potash  possesses  ant- 
used  in  medicine,  are  acid  virtues,  is  an  antidote  against  white  ar« 

1.  Potassa  fusa.  senio,  and  may  be  exhibited  with  advantage 

2.  Liquor  potasss.  in  convulsions  and  other  spasms  of  the  m- 

3.  Potassa  cum  calce.  testines  arising  from  acidity,  in  calculous 

4.  Subcarbonas  potassae.  complaints,    leucorrhoea,  scrophula,   and 

5.  Carbonas  potassae.  sphthous  aflections.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
6^  Sulphas  potassx.  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

7.  Super-Bulphas  potassx.  POTASSJE     SULPHAS.         Formerly 

8.  Tartras  potassx.  called   ITali    vitriolutum.      Alkali  vegeta^ 

9.  Acetas  potassx.  biU  vitriokUum.    Sal  de  duebua.    Arcanum 

10.  Citras  potassx.  dupHcatum.     Sed  p^lyckrettm.    .AUrum  vi» 

11.  Osymurias  potassx.  triolatum,      Tartarum  vitriolutum,    **  Take 

12.  Sulphuretum  potassx.  of  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
POTASSA  CAEBUNA3.    See  Carbonas  of  nitric  acid,  two  pounds;  boiling  water, 

potoMut.  two  gallons.**    Mix   them,  that  the  salt 

POTASSA  CUM  CALCB.  Potash  with  may  be  dissolved ;  next  add  as  much  car* 

lime.     Calx  cum  kali  puro.  Cau»ticum  com'  bonate  of  potash  as  may  be  requisite  for 

manefortSuo.    Liipit  in/emalia  nve  oepHctu.  the  saturation  of  the  acid  »  then  boil  the 

••  Take  of  solution  of  potash,  three  pinu  ;  solution,  until  a  pellicle  appears  upon  the 

fresh  lime,  a  pound.**    Boil  the  solution  of  surface,  and,  after  straining,  set  it  by,  that 

potash  down  to  a  pint,  then  add  the  linae,  crystals  may  form.    Having  poured  away 

previously  slaked  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  water,  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous 

and  mix  them  together  intimately.    This  paper.    Its  virtues  are  cathartic,  diuretic, 

is  in    common    use   with   surgeons   as  a  and  deobstruent ;  with  which  intentions  it 

eaustic,  to  produce  ulcerations,  and  to  open  is  administered  in  a  great  variety  of  dis- 

abscesses.  eases,  as  constipation,  suppression  oftte 
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lochia,  fetert,  ictenis,  droptiei,  milk  tu-  Uancaa  lyttcni.    Clwi»  JIfafccAL  Crier, 

nourt,  &c.    The  dose  it  from  one  scruple  p0hfatubia, 

to  bjilfan  ounce.  Potxaium  sahsvisobba.    The  systeoM- 

I'OTASSA    SULPUURETUM.        See  tie numcofthe  Burnet  saxiflrmge.  the  leaves 

Sulphur€ium  potaaue.  of  which  are  often  put  into  cool  tankards ; 

POTA8S-E  SUPERSULPflAS.    Super-  ihey  have  an  adstringent  quality, 

sulphaie  of  potash.     "Take  of  the  salt  POUPARTII     UGAMKNIUM.       See 

which  remains  after  the  disciUation  of  nitric  Poupart^i  ligament 

acid,   two    pounds;   boiling   water,  fotir  POUPART's    LIGAMENT.     Ugamen* 

pounds.'*     Mix  them  together, so  that  the  turn  pQUpartU,   Fallopi&n  ligament.  bi|,ui* 

salt  may  be  dissolved,  and  strain  the  solu-  nal  ligament  A  strohg  ligame  nt,  or  rather 

tion ;  then  boil  it  until  a  pellicle  appear  a   tendinous    expansion   of  the   external 

upon  the  surface,  and  set  it  by,  that  crys-  oblic^ue  muscle,  going  acroM  from   the 

tals  may  form.      Having  poured  away  the  inferior  and  anterior  spinous  procesa  of  the 

water,  dry  these  prystals  upon  bibulous  ilium,  to  the  crista  ot  the  os  pubis.     It  'S 

paper.                   ^       -  under  this  ligament  the  femoral  resaela 

POTASS.C   TARTRAS.      Tartrate   of  pass;  and  when  the  intestine  or  omenta. m 

potash,  formerly  called  KuU  iartarUaium,  passes  underneath  it,  the  diaeaae  is  called 

Turtarum  —lubile.     Tartarii   tartantattu,  a  femoral  henna. 

Sai  vegetobifii     Mkali  vegetobile  tariariHi'  Powder^  untimvmal.    See  PmMt  ^nlim§ 

turn.    '*Tiike  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  nkiUs, 

a  pound;  supertartrate  of  potash,   three  Pmnkr of htmt hartthmnwiik •pi wm.  See 

pounds  i  boiling  water  a   gallon.**     Dis-  Pulvu  ctmu  c»fli  9pi9, 

•olre  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  in  the  Powder,  eomp%wui^  t^  aUe,    See  Pmlm 

Water  I  next  add  the  supertartrate  o»  pot-  aitt  ctrnprnttu. 

aah,  previously  reduced  to  powder,  gra-  Pwrndtr,  compnmdf  ^dutik.    See  Puhii 

dually,  until  bubbles  of  gas  shall  cease  to  cr«/«r  cow^mtua, 

arise.     Strain  the  solution  through  paper,  Pmniei-t  compwnd,  •/chalk  wiik   •pium. 
then  boil  it  until  a  pellicle  appear  upon  the  See  Pulvia  creue  c^mp^tUiu  cum  •pi; 
surface,  and  set  it  by,  tha    crystals  may  Powdtr,  eowtpoumi,  •/ wmamen.  See  in- 
form.     Having  poured  away  the   water,  vU  dwiamtm  c^mp—itua 
dry  the  crysuls  upon  bibulous  paper.  Diu-  Powder,  c^mpeund,  rf  comtrayervcu    See 
retic,  deobstruent,  and  eccoprotic  virtues  Puhit  cuntrwferrMt  cvmptitut 
are  attributed  to  this  preparation.  Powder,  compound,  of  tpecacutmka.    See 

PoTATOX,    concoif .     The  root   of   the  Pulvit  Ipecacuuniue  compoeitua. 

S^lanum  tuberatum  of  Unncus.     Solanum  Powder,   tomp^undf  rfkine.    See  Puhdt 

etcuientWH.      Kippa,       Kelengu,       Pupae  Imm*  comp^eitua. 

Amevicanm,      Pappua   Americamte,      Cm-  Powtler,   compound,  rf"  acammenff.     See 

veivua  Iiuhcua.    A  native  of  Peru.    An  ex-  Putvie  acummeniie  cilmpoaitua. 

tremely  nutritious  and   wholesome  vege-  Powder,  cempaund,  •/ aenna.    See  Pul- 


See 


via  aentut  compoattua 

Powder,   compound,  ^  irajfocdnih. 
PuMa  tragacanth^e  compaaitua. 

Power,  muaeuUo',     See  JrriuMSty  and 
Muactdar  motion. 

Power,  tonic.  See  Britabi&ty. 

Pr^tdpitaie,  red.      See  Mtrica-oxytbtm 
fydrargyri, 

Pntcipitate^  white.    See  Calx  hydrargfri 


Ubie. 

PoTATox,  sfAinsa.  The  root  of  the 
Convohmlua  butataa  of  Linnxus.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Indies.  It  is  firm,  and  of 
a  pale  brown  on  the  outside  ;  white  within, 
and  very  sweet,  like  chesnuts,  and  the 
only  esculent  root  of  the  genus  convol- 
vulus. 

POTENTILLA.    (^  potentia,  from  its 
effic.cy.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  af  plants  alba, 
in  the  Lini)aran  system.    Class, /cstumiWa        PtiJECORDIA.    (Prom  ^«,  before,  and 
Order,  Polugipda.  Mfhtt,  the  heart. )    The  fore  part  oi  the 

3.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wild  region  of  the  thorax. 
4ansy.    Argentina,    Anaerina,    The  leaves       PajEFuaaitrx.     (From  prm^  before,  and 
of  this  plant,  Poren^V/aanfmnaolLinnieiis,  /tfraiit,  a  furnace.)  The  mouth  ofachcni- 
possess  mildly  adstringent  and  corroborant  cal  furnace. 

qualities  ;  but  are  seldom  used,  except  by       PajBPARAXTiA    mxoicaicshta.         Medi- 
the  lower  orders  cines  preparing  the  pecant  fluids  to  pass 

PoTxirriLLA   A^sxai^A.     The    systems-  off. 


tic  name  of  .he  silver>weed,  or  wild  tansy. 
See  Potentilla, 

PoTaKTiu.A  HEFTAss.     The  systematic 


PRiEPARANTIA    VASA.    The  sper- 
matic vessels  of  the  testicles. 

P&£PUT1UM.     (From  pr^puto.  to  cat 


name  of  the  compion  cinquefoiL   See  Pen^  off  before,  i>ecause  some  nations  ustd  tt 
taphylltm  cut  it  off  in  circumcision.)    Epagogian,o( 

POTKRIUM.  (From  •-orv^/o*,  a  cup ;  Dioscorides.  Poathe,  The  prepuce.  The 
so  iibmed  from  the  shape  of  lU  flowers.)  membraneous  or  cutaneous  fold  that  CO* 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  planu  in  the  vera  the  gUnp  penis  and  clitoris. 
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pEAsiinf.  (Prom  «'^(m-««,  a  square  bor- 
der; so  called  from  its  square  sulks.) 
Marrubium,  or  horr hound. 

PajisiTif  (From  ^'up,  to  hum,  because 
of  their  hot  taste.)    Pi.e  Icfk. 

PRAXIS.  (From  w^tt^^m,  to  perform.) 
I'he  practice  of  mediciiw 

PREtJIPITATION.  {PrMfdlatiof  from 
pr^tcipiiot  to  cast  down.)  When  two  bo- 
dies are  united»  for  instance,  an  acid  and 
an  ozyd,  and  a  third  body  is  added*  such 
as  an  alkali,  which  has  a  in^^ter  affinity 
with  the  acid  than  the  metallic  oxyd,  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  alkali  combines 
with  the  acid,  and  the  oxyd,  thus  desert- 
ed, appears  m  a  separate  state  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed.  Tliis  decomposition  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  ot precipitation, 
and  the  substance  that  sinks  is  named  a 
precipitate.  The  substance,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  whicl.  the  plicnomenon  is  produ- 
ce«l>  is  demimina'ed  the  precipittmi, 

PBRDISPOSINO  CAUSE.  Cauoa  pnt- 
disponent.  Cauoa  pro^^umona.  That  which 
renders  the  body  stuceptible  of  disease. 
The  most  frequent  predisposing  causes  of 
diseases  are,  the  temperament  and  habit 
of  the  body,  idiosyncracy*  are,  sex,  and 
structtire  of  the  part  diseased. 

PBBDISP08ITI0N.  Pr^etUtpotitio.  That 
constitution,  or  state  of  the  solids,  or 
fluids,  or  of  both,  which  disposes  the  body 
to  the  action  of  disease. 

PRB6NANCY.  Utero-geoiation.  The 
particular  manner  in  whicli  pre|piancy  takes 
place  has  hitherto  remained  involved  in 
obscurity,  notwithstanding  the  laborious 
investigation  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  aR  ages. 

.Although  pregnancy  is  a  state  which 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  is  natural  to  all 
women,  it  ts  in  general  ^he  source  of  many 
disagreeable  sensations,  and  often  the 
cause  of  diseases  irhich  might  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences  if  not  pro- 
perly treated. 

It  is  now,  however,  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  those  women  who  bear  chil- 
dren enjoy,  usually,  more  certain  health, 
nnd  are  much  less  liable  to  dangerous  dis- 
eases, than  those  who  are  unmarried*  or 
who  prove  barren. 

iS^^  of  pregnanq/.^'VYit  womb  has  a 
very  eztens'rve  influence,  by  means  of  its' 
nerves,  on  many  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
kence,  the  changes  which  are  produced  on 
it  by  impregnation,  must  be  productive  of 
changes  on  the  state  of  the  general  system. 
These  constitute  the  signs  of  pregnancy. 

During  the  ilrst  foQrteen  or  fifteen  weeks, 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  are  very  ambiguo«is, 
and  cannot  be  depended  on ;  for,  as  they 
proceed  from  the  irritation  of  the  womb 
•B^>tber  parts,  they  nay  be  oocattonod  ^ 


•very  circamstance  which  can. alter  the 
natural  state  of  that  organ. 

Ttie  first  circumstance  which  renders 
pregnancy  probable,  is  the  suppression  of 
the  penodioal  evacuation,  which  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  fulness  in  the 
breasts,  head-ache,  flushings  in  the  face, 
and  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

These  symptoms  are  commonly  the  con- 
sequences of  suppression>  and  therefore 
are  to  be  regarded  as  sigiu  of  pregnincy^ 
in  so  far  only  as  they  depend  on  it 

As»  however,  the  suppression  of  the  pe- 
riodical evacuation  often  happens  from  ac« 
ckieiital  exposure  to  cold,  or  from  the 
change  of  life  in  conseq  icnce  of  marriage* 
it  can  never  be  considered  as  an  infalliblt 
sign. 

The  belly,  some  weeks  after  pregnancy, 
becomes  flat,  fr  ^m  the  womb  sinking,  and 
hence  drawing  down  the  intestines  along 
with  it ;  but  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  at 
a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy,  because  an 
enlargement  of  the  womb  from  any  other 
cause  will  produce  the  same  effect. 

Many  women,  soon  after  they  are  preg- 
nant, become  very  much  altered  in  their 
looks,  and  have  peculiar  irritable  feelings, 
inducing  a  disposition  of  mind  which  ren- 
ders their  temper  easily  ruffled,  and  incite 
an  i/resistible  propensity  to  actions  of 
which  on  other  occasions  they  would  be 
ashamed. 

In  such  cases,  the  features  acquire  a  pe- 
culiar sharpness,  the  eyes  appear  larger, 
and  the  mouth  wider  than  usual;  and  the 
woman  has  a  particular  appearance,  which 
cannot  be  described,  but  with  which  wo- 
men are  well  acquainted. 

These  breeding  symptoms,  as  they  are 
calli  d,  originate  from  the  irritation  pro- 
duced on  the  womb  by  impregnation ;  and 
as  they  may  proceed  from  any  other  cir- 
cumstance which  can  irritate,  that  organ, 
they  cannot  be  depended  on  when  the 
woman  is  not  young,  or  where  there  is  not 
a  continued  suppression  for  at  least  three 
periods. 

The  irritations  on  the  parts  contiguous 
to  the  womb  are  equally  ambiguous  :  and 
therefore  the  signs  of  pre^ancy,  in  the 
first  four  months,  are  always  to  be  consi- 
dered as  doubtful,  unless  every  one  enu- 
merated be  distinctly  and  unequivocal^ 
present. 

From  the  fourth  month,  the  signs  of  pregw 
nancy  are  less  ambiguous,  especially  after 
the  womb  has  ascended  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly.  In  general,  about  the  fourth 
month,  or  a  short  time  after,  the  child  be- 
comes so  much  enlarged,  that  its  motions 
begin  to  be  felt  by  the  mother ;  and  hence 
a  sign  is  furnished  at  that  period  called 
quickening.  Women,  very  improper^ 
consider  this  si^rn  as  the  most  tmequivocd 
proof  ef  pregnancy;  for  though,  when  IX 
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occurs  about  the  period  deicrtbed,  prece*-  PRESBYOPIA.  (From  irft^ut,  old»  and 
ded  by  the  symptoiDk  formerly  enuroera-  o4#c,  sight,  because  H  is  frequent  with 
ted»  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  indi-  old  men.)  That  defect  of  the  si^^t  by 
cstion  that  the  woman  is  with  child;  yet,  which  objecU  close  are  seen  confusedly^ 
when  there  is  an  irregularity,  either  in  the  but,  at  remoter  distances,  distinctly.  As 
precedinp^  symptoms  or  in  its  appearance,  the  myopia  is  oommon  to  infinnts,  so  the 
the  situation  of  the  woman  must  be  doubt-  presbyopia  is  a  malady  comnnon  to  the' 
ful.  aged.     The  prui^imate  cause    is  a  tardj 

This  fact  will  be  easily  understood ;  for  ad^nation  into  the  focus,  so  that  it  falls 
as  the  sensation  of  the  motion  of  the  child  beyond  the  reiinf.  The  species  are, 
cannot  be  explained,  or  accurately  de-  1.  Pretbifopia  from  a  flatness  of  \\\c  coi^ 
scribed,  women  may  readily  mistake  other  nea.  By  so  much  the  cornea  is  flattei, 
sensations  for  that  of  quickening.  Flatus  so  much  the  less  and  more  tardy  H  re' 
has  often  been  so  pent  up  in  the  bowels,  frang^s  the  rays  into  the  focus.  This. evil 
that  the  natural  pulsation  of  the  great  ar-  arises,  1st,  From  a  want  of  aqueous  or 
teries,  of  which  people  are  conscious  only  vitreous  hum(»ur,  which  is  common  to  the 
in  certain  states  of  the  body,  has  frequent-  aged;  or  may  arise  from  soroe  disease  i 
ly  been  mistaken  for  this  feeling.  2d,  From   a  cicatrix,    which   diminisKes 

After  the  fourth  month,  the  womb  rises  the  convexity  of  the  cornea ;  3d,  From  a 
l^dually  from  the  cavity  of  the  basin,  natural  conformation  of  the  cornea, 
enlarges  the  belly,  and  pushes  out  the  2.  Preabyopia  from  too  flat  a  cmtalline 
oavel:  hence  the  protrusion  of  the  navel  lens.  This  evilis  most  common  to  the  aged, 
lias  been  considered  one  of  the  most  cer-  or  it  ntay  happen  from  a  wasting'  of  the 
tain    signs   of   pregnancy   in    the   latter  crystalline  lens. 

months.  Every  circumsiat  ce,  however,  .  3.  Pretbyopia  from  too  small  density  of 
which  increases  the  bulk  of  the  belly  occa.  the  cornea  or  humours  of  the  eye.  By  so 
•ions  this  symptom  ;  and  therefore  it  can-  much  more  these  humours  are  thin  or  rart- 
not  be  trusted  to,  unless  other  signs  con-  fled,  so  much  the  less  they  ref range  the 
cur.  rays  of  light.    Whosoever  is  a  myopa  iron 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  belly,  this  cause  is  cured  in  older  age;  for  age 
along  with  suppression,  after  having  been  induces  to  a  greater  density  of  tlie  cornea 
formerly  regular,  and  the  consequent  hymp-  and  lens.  From  this  it  is  an  obserred  hci, 
toros,  together  with  the  sensation  of  quick-  that  the  pretbyofie*  are  often  cured  spoil- 
ening  at  the  proper  period,  aflbrd  the  only  taneously,  and  throw  away  their  glanes, 
true  marks  of  pregnancy.  which  younger  persons  in  this  disease  are 

^  These  signs,  however,  are  not  to  be  en-  obliged  to  use. 

tirely  depended  on;  for  the  natural  desire  4..  Pretlryopia  from  a  custom  of  viewing 
Which  every  woman  has  to  be  a  mother,  continually  remote  objects ;  hence  artifi- 
will  induce  her  to  conceal,  even  from  her-  cers  who  arc  occupied  in  remote  objects 
•elf,  every  symptom  which  may  render  are  said  to  contract  this  malady.  The 
her  situation  doubtful,  and  to  magnify  reason  of  this  pbznomenon  is  sot  very 
every  circumstance  which  can  tend  to  clear, 
prove  that  she  is  pregnant  5.  Presbyopia    «emVit.      From    a   muKi- 

Beside  quickening  and  increase  of  bulk  tude  of  causes  aged  persons  are  presbj- 
of  the  belly,  another  symptom  appears  in  opes ;  from  a  penury  of  humours,  %vfjich 
the  latter  months,  which,  when  preceded  render  the  cornea  and  lens  fl|Uter,  and  the 
by  the  ordinary  signs,  renders  pregnancy  bulb  shorter.  When  in  senile  ages*  from 
certain  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  the  presence  diyness,  the  bulb  of  the  eye  becomes 
of  milk  in  the  bressts.  When,  however,  flatter  and  shorter,  and  the  cornea  fiatter, 
there  is  any  irregularity  in  the  preceding  those  who  were  short-sighted  or  myopes 
symptoms,  this  sign  is  no  longer  to  be  con-  before,  see  now  witliout  their  .  concave 
sidered  of  any  consequence.  glasses. 

.\s  every  practitioner  must  naturally  6.  Pretbyof^a  from  too  close  a  prox- 
^sh  td  distinguish  pregnancy  from  dis-  imity  of  objects.  The  focus  is  shorter  of 
ease,  the  disorders  which  resemble  it  distant,  but  longer  of  nearer  objccia. 
should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  also  7.  Pretbyopia  from  a  coarctated  pupih 
their  diagnostics.  It  is,  however,  neces-  By  so  much  smaller  is  the  aperture  of  the 
»ary  to  remark,  that  wherever  any  circum-  diaphragm  in  an  optic  tube,  so  much  re* 
•tance  occurs  which  affords  the  most  dis-  moier  is  the  focus. 

tant  reason  to  doubt  the  case,  recourse  S.  Pretbyopia  mer€uriaH9,  which  arises 
bught  to  be  had  to  the  advice  of  an  expe-  from  tlie  use  of  mercurial  preparationa 
Iif  "*ij V"*^^*^*^"^""*  *"^  ^"^^  symptom  The  patient  leels  a  pressing  pain  in  the  eye, 
•hould  be  unreservedly  described  to  him*  wh.ch,  from  being  touched  is  increased, 
^  n"!lf' f  r  **'  (?"*"*  prehendo,  to  surprise;  and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears  as  if  rigid, 
Stalc^a^  **  "^^"^  ••''^"''^•^    The  and  with  difficulty  can  be  moved.     Kear 

^  -  *  «»l^^t*  Uie  patient  can  scarce  diftinguisbft 
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and  distant  onlj  in  a  coniiised  manner,  decoropoied  by  the  action  of  fire  or  putri* 


Many  have  supposed  this  disorder  an  im< 
perfect  amaurosis. 

PazsBTTJB.    See  Pretbyopia, 

Presbttia.  (From  a'{i0'Cu(,  old  ;  be- 
cause  it  is  usual  to  old  people.)  See  Prea 
byopia. 


dity,  such  as  water,  gum,  resin,  ttc. 

PaioKODxs.  (From  ir^i»F,  a  saw.)  Ser- 
rated :  applied  to  the  sutures  of  the 
skull. 

PRIOR  ANNULARIS.  (Mutcuiut  prior 
annvlurit.)  Fourth  interosseusof  Winslow. 


Pbesuka.  (From  md»,  to  inflame.)    In-   An  internal    interosseous  muscle  of  the 
flammation  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  from   hand.  See  Jntero—ei  manut. 
cold.  PRIOR  1NDICIS.    Extentor  tertii  inter- 

Priapbia.    See  McQtianm  minor,  nodH  indiciB  of  Douglas.     InteroBtei  nuunu 

PaiAPiscus.  (From  ir^iAfrof^  the  penis.)  intenrnt  of  Albinus.  Interootei  of  Winslow 
1.  A  tent  made  in  the  form  of  a  penis.  2.  and  Cowper,  and  tout-metacarpo-lateri-phaw 
A  boufpe.  langient  of  Bumas.  An  internal  interosseal 

PRIAPISMUS.  (From  Tfio^rof,  a  hea-  muscle  of  the  hand,  which  draws  the  forcp* 
then  god,  whose  penis  is  always  painted  finger  inwards  towards  the  thumb,  and 
erect.)  Priapism.  A  continual  erection  extends  it  obliquely, 
of  the  penis.  Coelius  Aurelianus  says  it  is  PRIOR  MEDII.  {Musculm  prior  im- 
a  palsy  of  the  seminal  vessels,  by  which  <&'.)  Interooaei  mamtg  bidotitet,  teu  ear- 
the  disorder  is  produced.  tertd  of  Albinus.      Second  interoooeuo    of 

Priapism   See  Priapitmuo,  Douglas,  and  ooua-mttaenrpO'lateriphaUnu 

PRIAPUS.  {Uftttarott  a  heathen  god,  re-  gient  of  Dumas.     An  external  interosseous 
inarkable  for  the  largeness  of  his  genitals.)   muscle  of  the  hand.  See  InterotoH  manuo, 
1.  The  penis.  PR0BAN6.    A  flexible  piece  of  whale* 

2.  A  name  of  the  nepenthes  or  wonder-  bone  with  sponge  fixed  to  the  end. 
ful  plant,  from  the  sppendages  at  the  end       PR0B£.     (From  prolo^  to  try  ;  because 
of    the    leares     resembling    an   erected  sinrgeons  try   the    depth   and  extent  of 
penis.  wounds,  &c  with  it)     Shflm.    A  chirur- 

PRIM£  VI£.  The  first  passages,  gical  instrument  of  a  long  and  slender 
The    stomach    and   the    intestinal    tube  form. 


are  so  called,  and  the  lacteals  the  aecunds 


PmoBOLX.  (From  <r^aC<(XA«,  to  project.) 
A  prominence.  An  apophysis. 

PROBOSCIS.  (From  fr^o,  before,  and 
lifiiM.9,  to  feed.  (A  snout  or  tri^nk  as 
that  of  an  elephant  by  which   it  feeds 


Primary  teeth.  See  Teeth. 

Primrote.  See  Primula  vulgnrit. 

PRIMULA.  (From  primulue,  the  be* 
ginnine ;  so  called  because  it  flowers  in  the  itself, 
beginning  of  the  spring. )  The  name  of  a  pRocAmniiTic.  (From  ir^o,  before,  and 
^nus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  ««^iA»  the  stomach  or  heart.)  The  pit  of 
Class,  Pentandria*  Order,  Monogynia.  the  stomach. 

PRIXUI.A  TBRis.  (From  primnluof  the  PROCATARCTIC  CAUSB.  (Cavta 
beginning,  so  called  because  it  flowers  in  procatarctica,  from  «Ye»etT<t^;(^«,  to  g^  be- 
the  beginning  of  the  spring.)  Verbaectdum.  lore.)  See  Exating  cauoe. 
The  cowslip,  paigil,  or  peagle.  The  PROCESS.  (ProeeteiUt  from  proced^p 
6owers  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  to  go  before  )  An  eminence  of  a  bone;  as 
strong  and  pleasant  smell,  and  a  somewhat  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  of  the 
rough ish  bitter  taste.     Vinous  liquors  im-  vertebrae. 

pregnated  with  their  flavour  by  maceration       Procbssvs  CAunATVS.    See  Lobuhu  cau' 
or  fcrmen  ation,  and  strong  infusions  of  datua, 

them  drank  as  tea,  are  supposed  to  be       Paoczssus  cxci  tx^kitobsus.    See  In^ 
fiiildly    corroborant,   antispasmodic,    and  teetinee. 

anodyne.     An  infusion  of  three  pounds  of      Pbocbssus    ciliabxs.      See   Oliar  Uga^ 
the  fresh  flowers  in  five  pints  j>f  boiling  ment. 

water  is  made  in  the  shops  mto  a  syrup  of      Progbssvb    JCAmrTLABxa.     A  name  fior* 
ft  fine  yellow  colour,  and  agreeably  impreg.  merly  applied  to  the  olfactory  nerves, 
nated  with  the  flavour  of  the  cowslip.  PROCIDENTIA.     (From  proeido,  to  fiill 

Primitla  vuloaris.  The  primrose.  The  down.)   A  falling  down  of  any  part  j  thus, 
leaves  and  root  of  this  common  plant  pos-  proeidientia  am,  uteri,  vaginm,  &c. 
sess  sternutatory  properties  PaocoirDTLirs.    (From  <rfe,  before,  and 

PaiKCEPS  AUSxiPHABMAGommf.  Angelica.  »tvi^xoc,  the  middle  joint  of  the  finger.) 
"Which  by  some  was  formerly  so  muches-  The  first  joint  of  a  finger  next  the  meta- 
teemed  as  to  obtain  this  name.  carpus 

PRINCIPLES.  Principia.  Primary  sub*  PROCTALGIA.  (From  w-^warof,  the  fun* 
stances.  According  to  modem  chemists,  dament,  and  «ui>or,  pain.)  A  violent  pain 
this  term  is  applied  to  those  particles  at  the  Sous.  It  is  mostly  symptomatic  df 
which  are  composed  of  two  or  more  ele-  some  disease^  as  piles,  scirrhns,  priirigo^ 
taenti  (See  Etemente^)  that  may  again  be  cancer^  kc. 
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PKOCrmS.  (Fnm  w^rnvrHt  tkt  inas.) 
CImmetU.  Cy^mtU.  Inflttmination  of  the 
internal  or  raucous  membrmne  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum. 

PBocTOi.xccoBmH(BA.  (Froiii  irf«r»(,  tbo 
WHis,  xivstf,  white,  and  {•«,  to  flow.)  Proc- 
unhga,  A  puri^ing  of  whiU  iimcut  with 
keat  and  itching. 

PaocTomaHou.  (From  wpmrnvt,  the 
amifl,  and  ^,  to  flow.)    See  Pfci^Uu' 

PROFLUVIA.  (From  pr^Jbm^  to  run 
down.)  Fluxet.  The  fifth  order  in  the 
olaaa  pyrexia  of  Collen't  noiology,  charmc- 
teriseo  hy  pyreiiaa  with  increaaed  exore- 
tiont. 

PaorLtmi   ooarsx.     8e«    Ctne^d  cor- 

PROFUNDUS.  See  FUxwr  prrfundu9 
perfwrtin» 

PROFUSIO.  Aloatof  blood.  A  genus 
<»f  disease  in  the  class  Ucak9  and  order  ap9 
ggfwtetof  Culien. 

pBoeioBis.  (From  wfo,  before,  and 
yxm^^M^  the  tongue.)  The  tip  of  the 
tongue. 

PROGNOSIS.  (From  »ft,  before,  and 
vif*#a«,  to  know.)  The  art  of  foretell 
ing  the  event  of  diseases  frun  particular 
symptoms. 

PROGNOSTIC.  {Pvgnc99ien9,  from 
)r{«vif*^s«.  to  know  before  hand.)  Applied 
to  those  symptoms  which  may  be  foretold 
before  tbi^  appear. 

PROLAPSUS.  (From  pr0iak0r^  to  slip 
down.)  Prpcidentia,  Delapti:  Exama, 
Prt^SMtf.  PvpitU,  A  protrusion.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  UeaUt  and 
order  e€$9pm  of  Cullen  t  distinguished  br 
the  falling  down  of  a  part  that  it  uncorered. 

Paoi.aFncvs  (FVom  ir^oA«/MC«v»,  to 
anticipate.)  Applied  to  those  diseases 
whose  paroxysms  anticipate  each  other, 
or  return  ^er  less  and  less  intervala  of 
intermission. 

PaoMALACTBBiint.  (Prom  ir{»,  before, 
and  /uAXATTtf,  to  soften.)  The  room  where 
the  body  was  softened  previous  to  bathing 
iL 

PaoiirronDnTM.  (From  ir^o,  before, 
^nd  /ufTMrov,  the  forehead.)  Pr^mtUpotU, 
The  skin  upon  the  forehead. 

PaoMiTOPSTs.  See  Promefpidinm. 

PRONATION.  The  act  of  turning  the 
palm  of  the  hand  downwards.  It  is  per- 
formed by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the 
ulna,  by  means  of  several  muscles  which 
are  termed  pronators;  as, 

PaowAToa  auADBATUs.  Sco  PrtnaUr 
radii  guadrattt9. 

PaoHATOR  EADii  BEXTis.  Sce  PrtnottT 
radii  ^adratttt, 

PRONATOR  RADII  QUADRATUS. 
^rofuitor^iMMfrattit  of  Douglas  and  Albinus. 
Proiia/«r  gvadrtituM  mvt  tratuwmu  of  Win- 
•low.    Ih'9nai9r  radii  brevi9  9cu  fuadnuut 


of  Cowper.  CbWls-radSa/of  I>!mias.  Tttli, 
which  has  gotten  its  name  from  iu  use 
atid  its  shape,  is  a  small  fleshy  musdei 
situated  at  the  lower  and  inner  paK  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  covered  by  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand.  It 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
lower  and  inner  part  of  the  ulna,  and 
runs  nrarly  in  a  transverse  direction, 
to  be  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  radius 
which  is  opposite  to  its  origin,  its  inner 
fibres  adhering  to  the  interosseous  liga> 
ment.  This  muscle  assists  in  the  pronstion 
of  the  hand,  by  turning  the  radius  ia- 
wards. 

PRONATOR  RADII  TERF^  of  Innes 
and  Cowper.  Pr^naUr  tertt  of  Alln- 
niis  snd  Douglas.  Prwattr  leret«  •fwr 
ohfiqwtt  of  Winslow.  KpitrocMtraStd  of 
Dumas.  This  is  a  small  muscU,  situated 
at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore- 
arm. It  is  called  teret,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  pronator  quadratui.  It  arim 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  anterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  o.ler  condyle  of  the 
OS  humeri ;  and  tendinous  from  the  com- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna,  near  the  inaertion 
of  the  brachialis  internus.  The  medisa 
nerve  passes  between  these  two  portions. 
From  these  origins  the  muscle  runs  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  outwards,  and  is 
inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the 
anterior  and  convex  edge  of  the  radiaa, 
about  the  middle  of  that  bone.  Thit 
muscle,  as  its  name  indicates,  serves  to 
turn  the  hand  inwards. 

PaoimTATio.  (From  pro,  before,  and 
nervu$,  a  string  )  A  tendon  or  string  like 
the  md  of  s  muscle. 

PROPHYLACTIC.  (Prophidaetica, 

from  •pi,  before,  and  ^x**-*-*,  to  defend.) 
Any  means  made  use  of  to  preserve 
health. 

PmopaiiTATTs  uixTm.  Blixir  of  aloes 
and  tinctura  aloes  romposifa. 

Proptoxa.  (From  ir^owHrlm^  to  fol 
down.)  ProcidentuL  A  relaxation  such 
as  that  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  under  lip, 
of  the  breasts  in  females,  of  the  pnepuce, 
or  of  the  ears. 

PBormiA.  (From  •jo,  before,  and  sr»«F, 
pus.)  A  premsture  olfrction  of  pus. 

PnomA.  (Prom  «-{«<«,  the  prow  of  a 
vessel.)  The  occiput. 

PaosAHTHBosTK.  (From  w^if ,  to,  snd  «{- 
$^9»,  to  articulate.)  That  articulation 
which  has  manifest  motion. 

PmospBsXA  (From  w{»«r»>rv/u/,  to  fix 
near.)  A  fixing  of  humours  in  one  spot. 

PaosTAsis.  (From  jrg«ir»/tti>  to  predo- 
minate.) An  abundance  of  morbid  hu- 
mours. 

PROSTATE  GLAND.  (Gfandtda 
probata,  from  irft,  before,  and  tw^u/jd^  to 
stand;  because  it  is  situated  before  the 
uiinarf  bfaidder.)      ikrpu9    glandaUHnm 
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Ad$mi^.    A  very  Urge,  heart4ike,  firm      Pavinra  mmamt^Xi     The   tyttenuitia 
gUnd,  situated  between  the  neck  of  the  name  of  the  damson-tree.    See  Damnum, 
urinary  bladder  and  bulbous  Dart  of  the       Paumrs  L4umo.ca&ASiT8.     The   systerot^ 
urethra.  It  secretes  the  lacteal  noid,  which   tic  name  of  the  poison  laurel.    See  Laurom 
is  emiited  into  the  urethra  by  ten  or  twelve   ceranta. 

ducts  that  open  near  the  verumontanum       Paumrs  fadvs.    The  systematic  name 
4unng  coition.    This  gland  is  liable  to  in-  of  the  bird  cherry-tree.    See  Padut, 
flammation  and  its  consequences.  Pauirus  spivosa.     The  systematic  aamo 

Prostatts,  iJirxBioB.     See  Trantvenua  of  the  sloe  tree.    Stt  Prudut  t^hfcttrit. 
perinei  alter,  PRURIGO       (From    pruri9^    to    itah.) 

PaoTooAi.A.  (From  9r^«7«(,  first,  and  Pnti-itut.  Scabiei  g  Pwra.  Darta,  Lilnd»» 
y«Utt,  milk.)  The  first  milk  after  de-  Pavmd,  The  prurigo  is  a  genus  of  dis* 
livery.  ease   in   the  order  papuhw  eruptima  of 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE.  Caitaa  prox-  Dr.  Willan's  cutaneous  diseases.  As  it 
ima.  The  proximate  cause  of  a  disease  arises  from  different  causes,  or  at  dif- 
may  be  said  to  be  in  reality  the  disease  ferent  periods  of  life,  and  exhibits  some 
itself.  All  proximate  causes  are  either  varieties  in  its  form,  be  describes  it  under 
diseased  actions  of  simple  fibres,  or  an  al-  the  titles  of  prurigo  mitis,  prurigo  formi« 
tered  state  of  the  fluids.  >  cans,  and  prurigo  senilis.    In   these  the 

PRUNA.  (PI.  of  pntnum.)  Plums  or  whole  surface  of  the  skin  is  usually  affect- 
prunes.    See  Plumt.  ed;  but  there  are  likewise  many  cases  of 

Prtme,    Sec  Phtma.  local  prurigo,  which   will  be  afterwards 

PRUNELLA.      (From  pnma,  a  burnt  noticed  according  to  their  respective  aitua- 
because  it  heals  burns.)    BruneUa,    Con-  tions. 
9oUtlti  minor,    Symphitvm  mimu.  1.  The  prurigo  mitio  originates  without 

1  The  name  of  a  ^^enus  of  plants  in  the  any  previous  indisposition,  generally  in 
Linnx^in  system.  Class,  Dt^gfnamia.  Or-  spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer.  It 
der,  Gynuwopermia,  is  characterised  by  soft  and  smooth  eleva- 

2.  Tht-  pharmacopoeial  name  of  what  is  tions  of  the  cuticle,  somewhat  Urger  than 
also  called  self  heal.  Prunella  vulgario  the  papulae  of  the  lichen,  IVom  which  they 
of  Linnffus,  fotUa  omnibut  ovato-oblongit,  also  differ  by  retaining  the  usual  colour  of 
otrrati*^  petiolatio,  it  is  recommended  as  an  the  skin  ;  for  they  seldom  app^r  ted,  or 
adstringent  in  hemorrhages  and  fluxes,  as  much  inflamed,  except  from  violent  fric« 
in  gargles  against  aphth«  and  inflamma-  tion.  They  are  not,  as  in  the  other  case, 
tion  of  the  fauces.  accompanied  with  tinglmg,  but  with  & 

Pbuhxixa  TiTLGAais.  The  systematic  senseof  itching  almost  incessant.  This  is, 
name  of  the  self-heal.    See  Prunella.  however,  felt   more  particularly   on   un<* 

Prunelloe,    See  Plum,  dressing,  and  often  prevents  rest  for  some 

PRUNUM  GALLICUM.  The  com-  hours  after  getting  into  a  bed.  When  the 
jnon  prune  or  plum.  The  plant  which  tops  of  the  papulae  are  removed  by  rubbing 
affords  this  firuit  is  the  Prunut  domeotica  of  or  scratching,  a  clear  fluid  oozes  out  from 
Linnaeus  i-^PeduncitHe  oubooHtariit^  foUio  them,  snd  gradually  concretes  into  thin 
lanceolato  ovaiie  convolution  ramit  muticioi    black  scabs. 

gemma  forifera  aphyllie.  Prunes  are  This  species  of  prurigo  mostly  aflfecta 
considered  as  emollient,  cooling,  and  young  persons,  and  its  cause  may,  I  think, 
laxative,  especially  the  French  prunes,  says  Dr.  Willan,  in  general  be  referred  to 
which  are  directed  in  the  decoction  of  sordes  collected  on  the  skin,  producing 
senna,  and  other  purgatives :  and  the  pulp  some  degree  of  irritation,  and  also  prc- 
is  ordered  in  the  electuaritm  i  oenna.  See  venting  the  free  discharge  of  the  cutaneous 
Plum,  exhalation;  the  bad  consequences  of  which 

Pbusvm  stltxstbb.  The  sloe  or  fruit  must  necessarily  be  felt  at  that  season  of 
•f  he  Prunuo  opinooa  of  Linnaeus  :—iVu«  the  year  when  perspiration  is  most  co- 
unt pedmqtHo  ooUtarOo  foUia  lanceolatia  pious.  Those  who  have  originally  a  de- 
glabria^  ramia  apinoaia.  It  is  sometimes  licate  or  irritable  skin,  must  likewise,  in 
employed  in  gargles,  to  tumefactions  of  the  same  circumstances,, be  the  greatest 
the  tonsils  and  uvula,  hnd  from  its  adstrin-  sufferers. 

gent  taste  was  formerly  much  used  in  hx-  The  eruption  extends  to  the  arms,  breast, 
norrhages,  &c.  back,   and    thighs,  and   often   continuef 

PRUNUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  summer, 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Ico-  if  not  relieved  by  proper  treatment  When 
9andria.    Order,  Monogynia.  persons  affected  wiib  it  neglect  washing 

Pbuhus  ATiim.  The  systematic  name  the  skin,  or  are  uncleanly  in  their  apparel, 
ef  the  black  cherry-tree.  See  Ceraaa  the  irruption  grows  more  inveterate,  and 
"*!r^  _^  *^  length;  changing  its  form,  often  termi- 

Pbustis  cBBAsrs.  The  Systematic  name  nates  in  the  itch.  Pustules  arise  among 
of  the  red  cherry-tree.    See  Ceraaa  ru^a,  the  papulae,  some  filled  wiUi  lymph,  oihel^ 
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with  pus.  The  acarut  ■earaltei  begiai  to 
breed  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuti^,  nod 
the  disorder  becomes  contagious. 

3.  The  Pruri^/ormcant  is  a  mueh  more 
obstinate  and  troublesome  disease  than  the 
foregoing.  It  usually  affects  persons  of 
adult  age,  commencing  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  mdiiferi  ntly ;  and  its  duration  is 
from  four  months  to  two  or  three  years, 
with  occasional  aliort  intermissions.  The 
papule  are  sometimes  larger,  sometimes 
■ore  obscure,  than  in  the  preceding  spe« 
cies ;  but,  are,  under  every  form,  attended 
with  an  incessant,  almost  intolerable  itch- 
ing. They  are  diffused  over  the  whole  bo- 
dy, QYcept  the  face,  feet,  and  palms  of  the 
hands;  they  appear,  however,  in  great- 
est number  on  those  paru  which,  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  dress,  are  subjected 
to  tight  ligatures;  as  about  the  neck, 
Joins,  and  thiglis. 

The  itching  is  complicated  with  other 
sensations,  which  arc  variously  described 
by  patients.  They  sometimes  feel  as  if 
•mail  insects  were  creeping  on  the  skin; 
•ometimes  as  if  stung  all  over  by  ants  < 
•ometimes  as  if  hot  needles  were  piercing 
the  skin  in  divers  places.  On  standing 
before  a  ilre»  or  undressing,  and  more 
particuUrly  on  getting  into  bed,  these 
sensations  become  most  violent,  and 
vsuaUy  preclude  all  rest  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  The  prurigo  formicans 
IS  by  most  practitioners  deemed  conta- 
gious, and  confounded  with  the  itch.  In 
endeavotiring  to  ascertain  the  justness  of 
this  opinion.  Dr.  Willan  has  been  led  to 
make  the  following  remarks  :  1.  The  emp. 
tion  is,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with 
internal  disorder,  and  arises  where  no 
source  of  infection  can  be  traced.  2.  Per- 
sons affected  may  have  constunt  inter- 
course with  severiil  others.  Mid  yet  never 
communicate  the  disease  to  any  of  ihem. 
3.  Several  persons  of  one  fan»ily  may  have 
the  prurigo  formicans  about  the  same 
time ;  but  he  thinks  this  should  be  referred 
rather  to  a  common  predisposition  than  to 
contagion,  having  observed  thai  mdividuals 
of  a  family  are  often  so  aflected,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  even  when  they  reside 
at  a  distance  from  each  other.   . 

Aliho'ii^h  the  prurigo  formicans  is 
never,  like  the  former  species,  converted 
into  the  rtch,  yet  it  does  occasionally 
terminate  in  a  pustular^  disease,  not  con- 
gions.  - 

3.  Pnirigo  temlit.  This  affection. does 
not  differ  much  in  its  symptoms  and  exter- 
nal appearances  from  the  prurigo  formi- 
cans ;  but  has  been  thought  by  medical 
writers  lo  merit  a  distinct  consideration, 
on  sccouot  of  its  peculiar  inveteracy. 
The  prurigo  is  perhaps  aggravated,  or  be- 
comes more  permanent,  m  old  agt;,  from 
the  dry,  condensed  state  of  the  skin  and 
cuUcle,  which  often  takes  p»ace  at  that 


period.  Thote  who  are  afiected  with  k 
in  a  high  degree  have  little  more  coislat 
to  expect  durmg  life,  be'mg  inceaMRtly 
tormented  with  a  riolent  and  umvertsl 
itching.  The  sute  of  the  skin  in  the 
prurigo  senilis,  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
dncttoR  of  an  insect,  the  pedtculns  buma- 
nus,  more  especially  to  the  rariety  of  it 
usually  termed  body4ice. 

These  insects,  it  is  well  known,  are 
bred  abundantly  among  the  inhabiunU  of 
sordid  dwellings,  of  jails,  workhouses,  8w. 
and  in  such  situations  prev  upon  persom 
of  all  ages  indiscriminately.  But  in  the 
prurigo  senilis  they  arise,  notwithstanding 
every  attention  to  cleanliness  or  regimen, 
and  multiply  so  rapidly  that  the  patient 
endures  extreme  distress,  from  th^r  per- 
petual irritation.  The  nits  or  eggs  ate 
deposited  on  the  small  hairs  of  the  skin, 
and  the  pediculi  are  only  found  on  the  skin 
or  on  the  linen,  not  under  the  cuticle,  as 
some  authors  have  represented.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  foregoing  series  of  com- 
plaints. Dr.  Willan  mentions  some  pnn4- 
ginous  affections  which  are  merely  local. 
He  confines  his  observations  to  the  most 
troublesome  of  these,  seated  in  the  podex, 
prxputium,  urethra,  pubes,  scrotum,  and 
pudendum  muliebre.  Itching  of  the 
nostrils,  eye-lids,  lips,  or  of  the  external 
tar,  being  generally  symptomatic  of  other 
diseases,  do  not  require  a  particular  consi- 
deration. 

1.  Pntri^  [mdieiM.  Ascarides  m  the 
rectum  excite  a  frequent  itching  and  irri- 
tation about  the  sphincter  ani,  which 
ceases  when  the  cause  is  removed  by  pro- 
per medicines.  A  similar  complaint  often 
arises,  independently  of  worms,  hemor- 
rhoidal tumours,  or  other  obvious  causes, 
which  is  mostly  found  to  afiect  persons 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations ;  and 
may  be  referred  to  a  morbid  sute  of 
secretion  in  the  parts,  founded,  perhaps, 
on  a  diminution  of  constitutional  vigour. 
The  itching  is  not  slway  accompanied  with 
an  appearance  of  papulx  or  tubercles  ;  it 
it  little  troublesome  during  the  day >  time, 
but  returns  every  night  soon  after  getting . 
into  bed,  and  precludes  rest  for  several 
hours  The  complaint  continues  in  this 
form  during  three  or  four*  months,  and  has 
then  ah  intermission,  till  it  is  produced 
again  by  hot  weather,  fotigue,  watching, 
or  some  irregularity  in  diet.  The  same 
disease  occurs  at  the  decline  of  life,  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Women  after  the  cessation  of  the  cati- 
menis,  are  liable  to  be  affected  With  this 
species  of  prurigo,  more  especially  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn.  The  skin  between  the 
hates  is  rough  and  paputated,  sometimes 
scaly,  and  a  httle  humour  ia  discharged  by 
violent  friction.  Along  with  this  com- 
plaim»  there  is  of^en  an  eruption  of  itching 
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» twietliii^  tnd  iiiilt mmaUon  of  one  or  both 
eftr«»  and  a  ditcbarge  of  matter  from  be- 
hind them,  and  from  the  external  meatus 
Miditorius.  The  prorigo  podicis  some- 
tfane  occurs  as  a  syropiom  of  the  lues 
venerea. 

3.  The  prurigo  prstputU  is  oWinfl^  to  an 
Altered  state  of  secretion  on  the  glans  pe- 
litsi  and  inner  surfuce  of  the  prxputium. 
Ihirtngthe  heat  of  summer  there  is  also, 
in  some  persons,  an  unusual  discharge  of 
mucus,  which  becomes  acrimonions,  and 
produces  a  troublesome  itchmg,  and  often 
an  excoriation  of  these  parts.  Washing 
of  them  with  #ater,  or  soap  and  water, 
^mpbyed  from  time  to  time,  relieves  the 
oompUint,  and  should  indeed  be  practised 
$m  an  ordinary  point  of  cleanliness,  where 
Jlo  tnconrenience  is  immediately  felt.  If 
the  fluid  be  secreted  in  too  large  a  Quan- 
tity, that  excess  may  be  restrained,  by 
washes  made  with  the  extract  of  lead, 
or  by  applymg  the  unguentum  cerusx 
aeetatc. 

3.  Pruri^  urethraU^,  A  very  trouble- 
Some  itching  sometimes  takes  place  at  the 
extremity  of  the  urethra  in  females,  with- 
out any  manifest  cause.  It  occurs  as  well 
in  young  women  m  in  those  who  are  of  an 
advanced  age.  On  examination,  no  stric- 
ture nor  tumour  has  been  found  along  the 
course  of  the  urethra.  Probably,  how- 
ever,  the  itching  may  be  occasioned  bv  a 
morbid  state  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
being  in  sonte  instances  connected  •with 
pain  and  difficulty  of  mkking«water. 

An  itching  at  the  extremity  of  the  ure- 
tra  in  men  is  produced  by  csJculi,  and  by 
some  diseases  of  the  bladder.  In  cases  of 
stricture  an  itching  is  also  felt,  but  near 
the  place  where  the  stricture  is  situated. 
Another  cause  of  it  is  smaH  broken  hairs, 
which  are  sometimes  drawn  in  from  the 
pubes,  between  the  praepatium  and  glans, 
md  which  afWnNrds  becoming  fixed  in 
the  entrance  of  the  urethra,  occasion  an 
itching  or  slight  stinging,  particularly  on 
motion.  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  surgeon  of  the 
I»ck  Hospital,  has  seen  five  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  gave  immediate  relief  by  ex- 
tracting the  small  hair  from  the  urethra. 

4.  Prurigo  pMt.  Itching  papule  oflen 
arrise  on  the  pubes,  and  become  extremely 
sore  if  their  tops  are  removed  by  scratch- 
ing. They  are  occasioned  sometimes  by 
ftegiect  of  cleanliness,  but  more  commonly 
by  a  species  of  pediculus,  which  perforates 
the  cuticle,  and  thus  derives  its  nourish- 
ment, remaining  fixed  in  the  same  sifua- 

I  tlon.  These  insects  are  termed  by  Lan- 
'  n*us,  Ut.  petUcuH  pubis  f  they  do  not, 
*  however,  aflect  the  pubes  only,  but  of\en 
J  adhere  to  the  eye-brows,  eye-lids,  and 
^  aitrllae.  They  are  of^en  found,  also,  on 
^  the  breast,  abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs,  in 
"^  persons  of  the  sanguine  temperament, 
''      who  have  those  parts  covered  with  strong 


hairs.  It  is  tenarkable  that  they  seldom 
Or  never  fix  upon  the  hairy  scalp.  Tho 
great  irritation  produced  by  ^em  on  thtt 
skin  solicits  constantly  scratching,  hf 
which  they  are  torn  from  their  attach- 
ments ;  and  painful  tubercles  arise  at  the 
places  where  they  had  adhered.  When 
the  pediculi  are  diffused  over  the  ffreater 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  bod^,  the  pa« 
tient's  linen  oAen  appears  as  if'^  sprinkled 
with  drops  of  blood. 

5.  Prurigo  scroti.  The  scTOtom  is  af- 
fected with  a  troublesome  and  constant 
itching  from  ascarides  within  the  rectum. 
fi^>m  irietion  by  violent  exercise  in  hot 
weather,  and  very  usually  from  the  pedi* 
euli  pubis.  Another  and  more  important 
form  of  the  complaint  appears  in  old  men« 
sometimes  connected  with  the  pmrigQ 
podicis,  and  referable  to  a  morbid  state 
of  the  skin,  or  superficial  glands  of  the 
part.  The  scrotum,  in  this  case,  assumes 
a  brown  colotn*,  often  also  becoming  thic^ 
scaly,  and  wrinkled.  The  itching  extends 
to  the  skin  covering  the  penis,  more  espe* 
chdiy  along  the  course  of  the  urethra^ 
and  has  little  respite,  either  by  day  of 
niglit 

6.  The  Prurigo  pudendi  muUehria^  \9 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  prurigo  scroti 
in  men.  It  is  oflen  a  svmptomatic  com- 
plaint in  the  lichen  and  lepra ;  it  likewise 
originates  from  ascarides  irritating  the 
rectum,  and  is  in  some  cases,  connected 
with  a  discharp^e  of  the  fluor  albus. 

A  similar  affection  arises  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  sUte  in  the  genital  organs 
at  the  time  of  puberty,  attended  with  a 
series  of  most  distressing  sensations.  Dr. 
Willan  confines  his  attention  to  one  cafe  of 
the  disorder,  which  may  be  considered  as 
idiopathic,  and  which  usually  affecU  wo- 
men soon  af\er  the  cessation  of  the  cats* 
menia.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  those  who  are 
of  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  in- 
clined to  corpulcincy.  Its  seat  is  the  labia 
pudendi,  and  entrance  into  the  vagina.  It 
is  often  accompanied  with  an  appearanse 
of  tension  or  fulness  of  those  parts,  and' 
sometimes  widi  inflamed  itching  papule 
on  the  labia  and  mons  %eneris.  The  dis- 
tress arising  from  a.strongand  almost  per- 
petual itching  in  the  above  situation,  may 
be  easily  imagined.  In  order  to  allay  it 
in  some  degree,  the  suflfcrers  have  frequent 
recourse  to  friction,  and  to  cooling  appli- 
cations :  whence  they  are  neceasitated  to 
forego  the  enioyment  of  society.  Aa 
excitement  of  venereal  sensations  also 
takes  place  from  the  constant  direction  of 
the  mind  to  the  parts  affected,  as  well  as 
from  the  means  employed  to  procnre  alle- 
viation. The  complicated  distress  thus 
arising,  renders  existence  almost  insupport- 
able, and  pf^en  produces  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  phrensy. 
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tdMpUoe  in  the  prarico  pudeadit  bat      2.  J^mukkkpd*  mimmh^  ia  viiicb   ob- 

tbe  appearance  of  aphths  on  the  labia  jecu  thai  are  preecnt  appear  aoaaewbai 

and  nymphc,   is  by  no  meana  unuauaL  cbangecL 

From  intercourae  witb  femalea  under  these       PsBunopTUTBEUM.    See  Ptatmica, 

circumsiancea,  men  are  liable  to  be  affect-       PSIDIUM.     The  nane  of  a  f^mm  of 

ed  with  aphthoua  ulcerations  on  the  glana«  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 

and  inside  of  the  prsputium,  which  prove       PsiMirK  roMirancrv.      The  tTfteiMtic 

troublesome  for  a  kngth  of  lime,  and  often  name  of  the  apple  gUAva.  This  pbuit»  and 

excite    an    alarm,    being     misuken    lor  the  pjfHfenum^  bear  fmiu,  the  former  like 

chancres.  applet  the  Utter  like  peara.    The  apple 

Women,  aAcr  the  fourth  month  of  their  kmd  is  most  eultirated  in  the  lodiesy  on 
pre^n^niy,  oflcn  suffer  greatly  from  the  account  of  the  pulp  baring  a  fine  acid 
prurigo  pudendi,  attended  with  aphthc.  flatour,  whereaa  the  pear  apeciee  ia  aveet. 
These,  in  a  few  cases,  have  been  succeed,  and  therefore  not  ao  agreeable  in  wmrm 
edbyeztensive  ulcerations,  which  destroy-  climatea.  Of  the  inner  pulp  of  either, 
cd  the  nymphs,  and  produced  a  fatal  the  inhabitaAta  make  jeUiea ;  and  of  t  Jm 
hectic :  such  instances  are,  however,  outer  rind  they  make  tarts,  marmaUdca, 
extremely  rare.  The  complaint  has,  in  &c.  The  Utter  they  aUo  stew  and  eat 
general,  some  intenrals  or  remissions ;  and  with  milk,  and  prefer  them  to  any  otber^ 
the  aphthc  usually  disappear  ioon  after  aiewed  fruits.  They  hare  an  adatrinfent 
delivery,  whether  at  the  full  time,  or  by  a  Quality,  which  exUu  also  in  erery  part  of 
miscarriage.  the  tree,  and  abundantlv  in  the  lekf^nds. 

PRURITUS.  (From  ^rMri<  to  itch.)  which  are  occaaionally  boiled  with  barley 
See  Prurif,  and  liquorice,  as  an  excelUnt  drink  against 

PRUSSIATS.  SalU  formed  by  the  union  diarrhoeas.      A  simple  decoction  of  the 
of  the  prussic  acid,  or  colouring  matter  of  leares,  used  as  n  bath,  are  said  to  cure  the 
pruasian    blue,     with    different    bases  i  itch,  siid  moat  cutaneoua  erupUona. 
thus,  pnutiai  •/ atumime,  pruniut  ffnmm§        PsiniuM    PTmimBCx.     The  sjratematic 
w'oc,  lie.  name  of  the  pear  guara.     See  Prnditm 

PsALLoiDEs.     (From  4f^Aof,  a  stringed  ptmiferum, 
instrument,  and  li/of,  a  likeness ;  becauae       Psilothma.    (From  •«H^mi»  to  denudate.) 
it  appears  as  if  stringed  like  a  dulcimer.)  Applications  to  remove  the  hair. 
Applied  by  the  aocienu  to  the  inner  sur-       PsiLo-nimirii.      (From  ^^x**,  to   depi- 
face  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain.  Ute ;  so  called  because  it  was  used  by  de* 

PSALTERIUM.    (A   harp;  because  it  piUtgries.)  The  white briony. 
U  marked  with  lines  that  give  it  the  ap-      PsixMrraiini.    (From  4««»  to  smooth  ;  , 
pearance  of  a  harp. )    LyrQ.    The  medid.  so  caUed  because  of  its  use  as  a  cosmetic) 
lary  body  that  unites  the  posterior  crura  Ceros,  or  white  lead, 
of  the  fornix  of  the  brain.  PSOJE.  (4e«4,  the  loins.)  Ahpecf,  JVa- 

PsAxxisMus.      (From    4<^/«*«>  sand.)  phfmetrte.     ^tvrwmeteres.    The  name  of 
An  application  of  hot  sand  to  any  part  of  two  pair  of  muscles  in  the  loins, 
the  body.  PSOAS    ABSCESS.     See   Ltmbar  ah- 

PsAMMOoss.      (From    4"^M*f9    sand.)  seeta. 
Applied  to  urine  which  deposiU  a. sandy       PSOAS    MAGNUS.      (From  ^m,   the 
sediment.  loin  j  because  it  is  situated  in  the  loins  ) 

PSF.LLISMUS.  (From4ixxif«,hesiU.  P9»at,  mm  ftmbaru  intermm  of  Winslow. 
tionot  speech.)  PtelUtta.  Defect  of  speech.  Pi^4umU'tr§cJk{mtm  of  Dumas.  This  ia 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Ucaka  and  a  long,  thick,  and  very  considerable  mus- 
order  tfytcenetue  of  Cullen.  cle,  situated  close  to  the  forepart  and  sides 

PftiLLOTis.  See  PteUUmut,  of  the  lumbar  vertebrie.    it  arises  from 

PSEUDO.  (^fv/^f,  false.)  Pi€ude$.  the  bodies  of  the  last  verubra  of  the  back. 
Spurious ;  prefixed  to  muny  substances  and  of  all  the  lumbar  verubrs  Uterally, 
which  are  only  fictitious  imitations;  as  as  well  as  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of 
/■eudamamum,  a  ppurious  kind  of  amoni-  tlicir  transverse  processes,  by  d'latinct  ten- 
tun,  &c.  dinous  and  fleshy  slips,  thikt  are  gradually 

PsBUDo-AooBrs.  See  Irit  pal^ttru,  collected  into  one  maas,  which  tiecomes 

PSEUDOBLEPSIS.  (From  4iu/o«,  false,  tJiicker  as  it  descends,  till  it  reaches  the 
and  Cxf^ic,  sight)  PhanUuma.  Sugudo.  last  of  the  lumlMr  vertebne,  where  it 
imk^inary  vision  of  objects.  A  genus  of  grows  narrower  again,  and,  uniting  its 
dl»cu^  in  the  class  UcuUt  and  order  i^«.  outer  and  posterior  edge,  (where  it  begins 
/Ae.wW  of  Cullen;  characterised  by  depra-  to  become  tendinous)  with  the  iliacus  ia* 
yea  tfight,  creating  objects,  or  represent-  temus,  descends  along  with  that  muscle 
"*^  *hem  different  from  what  they  are.  under  the  ligfaroentiun  fallopii,  and  goes  to 
specif  :  be  inserted  tendinous  at  the  bottom  of  the 

*•  ^•eudodlejmt  imajinariop  in  which  trochanter  minor  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
scn^      *^  perceived  that  are  not  pre-  teshy  into  the  bone  a  little  btlow  that 

prooesa.   Between  the  tendon  of  thia  mm- 
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cle  tnd  the  itchiom,  we  find  t  contidenible 
'  buna  nnieosa.  This  muscle,  at  its  origin, 
has  some  connexion  with  the  diaphragm, 
Mid  likewise  with  the  quadratus  lumbonim. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  flexors  of 
the  thiffh  forwards,  and  may  likewise  assist 
in  turn  i  ng  it  outwards.  When  the  inferior 
extremity  is  fixed,  it  may  help  to  bend  the 
body  forwards,  and  in  an  erect  posture, 
it  greatly  assists  in  preserring  the  equili- 
brium of  the  trunk  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh. 

PSOAS  PARVUS.  Prebtmbthpubien 
of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  was  first 
described  by  Riolanus,  is  situated  upon 
the  psoas  magnus,  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  loins.  The  psoas  parrus  arises  thin'and 
fleshy  from  the  side  of  the  uppermost  ver- 
tebra of  the  loins,  and  sometimes  also 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  last  rertebra 
of  the  back,  and  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  each  of  these  renebrc ;  it  then 
extends  over  part  of  the  psoas  magnus, 
and  terminates  in  a  thin  flat  tendon,  which 
!s  inseKed  into  that  part  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  where  the  os  pubis  joins  the  ilium, 
l^'rom  this  tendon  s  great  number  of  fibres 
are  sent  off,  which  form  a  thin  fitscta,'  that 
covers  part  of  the  psoas  magnus  and  ilia* 
cus  internits,  and  gradually  loses  itself  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  thigh.  In  the  human 
body  this  muscle  is  very  often  wtnting ; 
but  in  a  dog,  according  to  Douglas,  it  is 
never  deficient.  Riolanus  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  wo- 
men ;  Winslow  asserts  just  the  contrary ; 
but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  as 
eflen  wanting  in  one  sex  as  in  the  other. 
Its  use  seems  to  be  to  assist  the  psoas 
magnus  in  bending  the  loins  forwards; 
ftnd  when  we  are  lying  upon  our  back,  it 
may  help  to  raise  the  pelvis. 

Pf MU  srw  ktmbarii  intemua.    See  .Pioaa 

PSORA.  "f^A.  SeaUei,  The  itch.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  heiHet  and 
order  diafy$et  of  Cullen:  appearing  first 
en  the  wrists  and  between  the  fingers  in 
small  pustules  with  watery  heads.  It  is 
eoniagious. 

PSORIASIS.  (From  4*f««,  to  itch.) 
The  disease  to  which  Dr.  Willan  gives 
this  title  is  characterised  by  a  rou>rh  and 
scaly  state  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  con- 
tinnous,  sometimes  in  separate  patches, 
of  variotis  sizes,  bat  of  an  irregular  figure, 
and  for  the  most  psrt  accompanied  with 
rhagades  or  fissures  of  the  skin.  Prom 
the  lepra  it  may  be  distinguished,  not  only 
by  the  distribution  of  the  patches,  but  also 
1^  its  cessation  and  recurrence  at  ceruin 
'  seasons  of  the  year»  and  b^  the  disorder 
of  the  constitution  with  which  it  is  usually 
attended.  Dr.  Willan  gives  the  following 
varieties : 

P99rUui9  gftttata.  This  complaint  ap- 
|>ears   in   small,  distinct,  but  icregular 
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patches  of  laminatrd  scales,  with  little  or 
no  inflammation  round  them.  The  patches 
very  seldom  extend  to  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence. They  have  neither  an  elevsted 
border,  nor  the  oval  or  circular  form  by 
which  all  the  varieties  of  lepra  are  dis- 
tinguished; but  their  circumference  is 
sometimes  angular,  and  sometimes  goes 
into  small  serpentine  processes.  The  scale 
formed  upon  each  of  them  is  thin,  and 
may  be  easily  detached,  leaving  a  red, 
shining  baae.  The  patches  are  often  dis* 
tributed  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  body, 
but  more  particularly  on  the  back  part  of 
the  neck,  the  breasts,  arms,  loins,  thighs, 
and  legs.  They  appear  also  upon  the  lace, 
which  rarely  happena  in  lepra.  In  thai 
situation  they  are  red  and  more  rough 
than  the  adjoining  cuticle,  but  not  covered 
with  scales.  The  psoriasis  guttata  often 
appears  on  children  in  a  sudden  eruption, 
attended  with  a  slight  disorder  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  spreads  over  the  body  within 
two  or  three  days.  In  adults  it  com- 
mences with  a  few  acaly  patches  on  the 
extremities*  proceeds  very  gradually,  and 
has  a  longer  duration  than  in  chiklren.  Its 
first  occurrence  is  usually  in  the  spring 
season,  after  violent  pains'in  the  head,  sto- 
mach, and  limbs.  During  the  summer  it 
disappears  spontaneous!^  or  may  be  soon 
removed  by  proper  applications,  but  it  is  apt 
to  return  ag^in  early  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
and  continues  so  to  do  for  several  succes- 
sive years.  When  the  scales  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  disease  is  about  to  go  oflT, 
the  small  patches  have  a  shining  appear- 
ance, and  they  retain  a  dark  red,  inter- 
mixed with  somewhat  of  a  bluish  colour, 
for  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  the 
skin  is  restored  to  its  usual  state.  In  the 
venereal  disease  there  is  an  emption  which 
very  much  resembles  the  psoriasis  guttata, 
the  onl^  diiference  being  a  slighter  degree 
of  scalmess,  and  a  different  shade  of  co- 
lour in  the  patches,  approaching  to  a  livid 
red,  or  ver^r  dark  rose  colour.  The  patches 
vary  in  their  extent,  from  the  section  of 
a  pea,  tb  the  size  of  a  silver  penny,  but 
are  not  exactly  circular.  They  rise  at  first 
very  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  cuticle. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  scalea  appear  on 
them,  they  become  sensibly  elevated  ;  and 
sometimes  the  edge  or  circumference  of 
the  patch  is  higher  than  the  Ihtle  scales  in 
its  centre.  This  eruption  is  usually  seen 
upon  the  forehead,  breast,  between  the 
shoulders, or  in  the  inside  of  the  fore-arms, 
in  the  groins,  about  the  inside  of  the  thighs, 
and  upon  the  skin  covering  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  The  syphilitic  psoriasis 
guttata  is  attended  with,  or  soon  followed 
by,  an  ulceration  of  the  throat.  It  ap- 
pears about  six  or  eight  weelcs  after  a 
chancre  has  been  healed  b^  an  ineffectual 
course  of  mercury.  A  similar  appearance 
takea  place  at  nearly  the  same  period,  in 
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some  t«tet  wiiere  no  loeal  symptomi  bad 
been  noticed.  When  a  venereal  sore  is  in 
ft  discharging  state,  this  eruption,  or  other 
iecondary  symptoms,  often  appear  much 
later  than  the  period  above  mentioned. 
They  may  also  be  kept  back  three  month^t 
or  even  longer,  by  an  inefficient  applica* 
^on  of  mercury.  If  no  medicines  be  em* 
ployed,  the  syphilitic  form  of  the  psoriasis 
guttata  will  proceed  during  several  months, 
the  number  of  the  spots  increasing,  and 
their  bulk  being  somewhat  enlarged,  but 
without  any  other  material  alteration. 

2.  The  JPtoriatU  diffuua  spreads  into 
Urge  patches  irregularly  circumscribed, 
reddish,  rough,  and  chappy,  with  scales 
interspersed.  H  commences,  in  general, 
with  numerous  minute  aspenties,  or  eleva- 
tiotls  of  the  cuticle,  more  perceptible  by 
the  touch  than  by  sight.  Upon  these, 
small  distinct  scales  are  soon  afiec  formed, 
adhering  by  a  dark  central  point,  while 
their  edges  may  be  seen  white  and  de-. 
tached.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  all  the  intervenmg  cuticle  becomes 
though  and  chappy,  appears  red,  and  raised, 
and  wrinkled,  the  lines  of  the  skin  sinking 
into  deep  furrows.  The  scjiles  which 
fbrm  among  them  are  often  slight,  and  re- 
peatedly eikfoliate.  Sometimes,  without  any, 
previous  eruption  of  papulae,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  skin  becomes  dry,  harsh, 
cracked,  reddish,  and  scaly,  as  above  de- 
scribed. In  other  cases,  the  disorder 
commences  with  separate  patches  of  an 
tincertain  form  and  size,  some  of  them 
being  small,  like  those  in  the  psoriasis  gut- 
tata, some  much  larger.  The  patches  gra- 
dually expand  till  they  become  confluent, 
and  nearly  cover  the  part  or  Itmb  affected. 
)Soth  the  psoriasis  guttata  and  diffusa  like- 
Wise  occur  as  a  sequel  of  the  lichen  sim- 
plex. This  tt^ansition  takes  place  more 
certainly  after  frequent  retuitis  of  the  li- 
them  The  parts  most  affected  by  psori- 
asis diillrusa  are  the  cheeks,  chin,  upper  cye- 
lidy,  and  comers  of  the  eyes,  the  temples, 
ihe  external  ear,  the  neck,  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  fore- 
%tvEkp  from  the  elbow  to  the  back  of  the 
hand,  along  the  supinator  miiscle  of  the 
radius.  The  fingers  are  sometimes  nearly 
surrounded  with  a  loo^e  scaly  incrustation ; 
t|)e  nail^  crack  and  exfoliate  superfic'uilly. 
The  scaly  patches  likewise  appear,  though 
less  frequently,  on  the  forehead  and  scalp, 
ton  the  shoulders,  back,  and  loins,  on  the 
abdomen,  and  instep.  This  disease  occa- 
sionally extends  to  all  the  parts  above- 
tnentioned  at  the  same  time ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, it  afTecta  them  successively,  leaving, 
one  place  free,  and  appearing  ii>  others; 
toornetimes  again  retumm^to  its  first  si- 
tuation. The  psoriasis  dimisa  is  attended 
^*^*\*  •^nsation  of  heat,  and  with  a  very 
trovblesorae  itching  especially  at  night.' 
«  exhibits  Btnitil,  slight,  distinct  Scales, 


havings  lem  di^KisUi^  than  Uic  lepfm  ta 
form  thick  crusts.  The  chaps  or  ftsavKt 
of  the  skin,  which  usually  make  a  part  of 
this  complaint,  are  very  sore  and  painfbl, 
but  seldom  discharge  any  fiuid.  When 
the  scales  are  removed  by  frequent  wash- 
ing, or  by  the  application  of  unguents^  the 
surface,  though  raised  and  uneven,  ^>pcara 
smooth  and  shining ;  and  the  deep  fiurowa 
of  the  cuticle  are  lined*  by  a  alight  acaii- 
ness.  Should  any  portion  of  the  dlseaaed 
surface  be  forcibly  excoriated,  there  issues 
out  a  thin  Ivmph,  mixed  with  aomedrQ|>s 
of  blood,  which  slightly  stains  and  stii^s 
the  linen,  but  soon  concretes  into  a  thn^ 
dry  scab ;  this  is  again  succeeded  by  a 
white  scaliness,  gradually  increasing,  aad 
spreading  in  various  directions.  As  the 
complaint  declines,  the  roughness,  chaps, 
fcales,  &c.  disappear,  and  a  new  cuticle 
is  formed,  at  first  red,  dry,  and  shrirelki^ 
but  which,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  ac- 
quires the  proper  texture.  The  duratioa 
of  the  psoriasis  diffusa  is  from  one  to  /mir 
monibs.  If,  in  some  constitutions,  itdoea 
not  then  disappear,  but  becomes,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  permanent,  there  is,  at  least, 
an  aggravation  or  extension  of  it,  about 
the  usual  periods  of  its  return.  In  other 
cases,  the  disease,  at  the  vernal  returns, 
differs  much  as  to  'An  extent,  and  also 
with  respect  tq  the  violence  of  the  pre- 
ceding symptoms.  The  eruption  is,  ia- 
deed,  often  confined  to  a  single  scaly  patch, 
red,  itching,  and  chapped,  of  a  moderate 
size,  but  irregularly  circumscribed.  This 
solitary  patch  is  sometimes  situated  on  the 
temple,  or  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  fre- 
quently on  the  breast,  the  calf  of  the  1^ 
about  the  Wrist,  or  within  and  a  little  be- 
low the  elbow  joint«  but  especially  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  behind.  It  con- 
tinues in  any  of  these  situations  several 
months,  without  much  observable  altera- 
tion. The  complaint  denominated  with 
us  the  baker's  itch,  is  an  appearance  of 
psoriasis  diffusa  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
commencing  with  one  or  two  small,  roughs 
scalv  patches,  and  finally  extending  from 
the  knuckles  to  the  wrist.  The  rbagadcs^ 
or  chaps  and  fissures  of  the  skin,  are  aa- 
merous  abou^  the  knuckles  and  ball  of  the 
thumb,  and  where  the  back  of  the  hand 
joins  the  wrist  They  arc  often  highly  ui- 
f^med,  and  painful,  btit  have  no  discharge 
of  fluid  from  them.  The  back  of  the  hand 
is  a  little  raised  or  tunvefied,  and,  at  sh 
advanced  period  of  the  disorder,  exhibits 
a  reddish^ glossy  surface,  without  crusts  or 
numerous  scales.  However,  the  deep  fur* 
rowa  of  the  cuticle  are^  for  the  most  part, 
whitened  by  a  slight  scaliness.  This  com- 
plaint is  not  general  among  bakers  ;  that 
It  is  only  aggravated  by  their  business, 
and  affects  Uiese  who  are  otherwise  dis- 
posed to  it,  may  be  collected  from  tht 
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weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  3.  of  heat,  pain;  and  iti^ness  in  the  motiona 

Persons  constantly  engaged  in  the  business,  of  the  hand,  attends  this  complaint    It  is 

after  having  been  once  afiected  vith  the  worst  in  winter  or  spring,  and  occasionally 

eruption,  sometimes  enjoy  a  respite  from  disappears  in  autumn  or  summer,  leaving  a 

It  for  two  or  three  years ;  3.  When  the  toft,  dark-red  cuticle ;  but  many  persona 

business   is  discontinued,  the  complaint  are  troubled  with  it  for  a  series  or  years, 

does  not  immediately  cease.  The  grooera'  experiencing  only  very  slight  remissions, 

itch  has  some  affinity  with  the  bakers*  itcbt  Bvery  return  or  aggravi^ion  of  it  is  pre- 

or  tetter ';  but,  being  usually  a  pustular  ceded  by  an  increase  of  heat  and  dryness, 

disease  at  its  commencement,  it  properly  with  intolerable  itching.  Shoemakers  have 

belongs  to  another  genus.  Washerwomen,  the  psuriasis  palmaria  locally,  from  the  ir- 

probahfy  from  the  irriution  of  soap,  aic  ritation  of  the  wax  they  so  constantly  em< 

liable  to  be  aiected  with  a  similar  scaly  ploy.     In  braziers,  tinmen,  silversmiths^ 

dUease  on  the  hands,  and  arms,  sometimea  «€.  the  complaint  seems  to  be  produced 

on  the  face  and  neck,  which,  in  particular  by  handlin|^  cold  metals.    A  long  predis- 

constitutions,  proves    very  troublesomie,  position  to  it  from  a  weak,languid,  hectical 

mud  of  long  duration.  state  of  the  constitution  may  give  eflect  to 

3.  The  Ptortoftt  gyratQ  is  distributed  different  occasional  causes.     Dr.  Willaa 
ill   narrow  patches  or  stripes,  variously  has  observed  it  in  women  after  lying'in ; 

.figured;  some  of  them  are  nearly  longltu-  in  some  persons  it  is  cennected  or  idter- 

dioal ;  some  circular,  or  semicirculat  with  nates  with  arthritic  complaints.  When  th* 

vermiform  appendages ;  some  are  tortuous,  palms  of  the  hands  are  affected  as  above 

or  serpentine  :  others  like  earth-worms  or  stated,  a  similar  appearance  of\en  takes 

leeches :  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle  being  place  on  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  but  with  tl)e 

deeper  than  usual,  make  the  resemblance  exception  of  rhagades  or  fissures,  which 

more  striking,  by  giving  to  them  an  annu-  seem  less  liable  to  form  there,  the  feet 

lated  appearance.    Th^  is  a  aeparation  being  usually  kept  warm  and  covered, 

of  slight  scales  from  the  diseased  surface.  Sometimes,  also,  the  psoriasis  palmaria  ia 

but  no  thick  incrustations  are  formed,  attended  with  a  thickness  of  the  prspu- 

The  uniform  disposition  of  these  patches  is  ttum,  With  acaliness  and  painful  cradki. 

singular ;  I  have  seen  a  large  circular  one  These  symptoms  at  last  produce  a  phymo- 

situated  on  each  breast  above  the  papilla  \  sis,  and  render  connubial  intercourse  diffi^ 

and  two  or  three  others  of  a  serpentina  cult  or  impracticable ;  so  great,  in  some 

form,   in  analogous  situations  along  the  cases,  ia  the  obstinacy  of  them^  that  re* 

sides  of  the  cheat.    The  back  is  often  va«  medies  are  of  no  avail,  and  the  patient 

negated  in  like  manner,  with  convoluted  can  only  be  relieved  by  circumcisipn.  This 

tettens,  similarly  arranged  on  each  side  of  affection  of  the  prsputium  is  not  exact^ 

the  spine.    They  likewise  appear,  in  some  similar  to  any  venereal  appearance,  but 

caaes,  on  the  arms  and  thighs,  intersecting  rhagades  or  fissures,  and  indurated  patches 

each  other  in  various  directions.  A  slighter  within  the  palm  of  the  hand,  take  place 

kjndoftliiscomplaintaffectadelicate  young  in  syphilis,  and  somewhat  resemble  the 

women  and  children  in  small  scaly  circles  or  psoriasis  palmaria.    The  venereal  patchea 

rings,  little  discoloured ^  they  appear  on  the  are,  however,  distinct)  white,  and  elevatsd, 

cheeks,  neck,  or  upper  part  or  the  breast,  having  nearly  the  consistence  of  a  soft 

and  are  mostly  confounded  with  the  herpe-  com.  From  the  rhi^des  there  is  a  sKght 

tic,  or  pustular  ring-worm.    The  psoriasis  discharge,  very  offensive  to  the   smell* 

leyrata  has  its  remissiona  and  returna,  like  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  likewise,  in  thia 

the  psoriasis  diffitsa ;  it  also  exhibits,  in  case^  afiected  with  the  patches,  not  with 

some  cases,  patches  of  the  latter  disorder  rhagades.    When  the  disease  yields  to  the 

ou  the  face,  scalp,  or  extremities,  whil^  operation  of  mercury,  the  indurated  por- 

the  trunk  of  the  body  is  chequered  with  tiona  of  cuticle  separate,  and   a  smooth 

the  singular  figures  above  described.  new  cuticle  is  found  formed  underneath. 

4.  pMcriatia  pulwuiHa,     One  very    ob-  The  fingers  and  toes  are  not  affected  with 
stinate  species  of  tetter  is  nearly  confined  the  patches*  &c.  in  venereal  cases. 

to  the  palm  of  the  hand.    It  commencea  5.  Pivriant  labialU.  The  psoriasis  some* 

with  a  small,  harsh,  or  scaly  patch,  which  times  affects  the  prolabium  without  ap* 

gradually  spreads  over  the  whole  palm,  peering  on  any  other  part  of  the   body, 

an^  sometimea  appeara  in  a  slighter  degree  Its  characteristics  are,  as  usual,  scallness, 

on  the  inside  of  the  fingers  and  wrist.  The  intermixed  with  chaps  and  fissures  of  the 

surface  feels  rough  froQi  the  detached  and  skin.    The  scales  are  of  a  considerable 

raised  edges  of  the  scaly  laminx  i  iu  eo«  magnitude,  so  that  their  edges  are  often 
lour  often  changea  to  brown,  or  black,  as  if  loose,  while  the  central  points  are  at* 

dirty;  yet  the  roost  diligent  washing  pro*  tached,  a  new  cuticle  gradually  forms  be* 

.duces  no  favourable  effect.    The  cuticular  neatb  the  scales,  but  is  not  durable.    In 

furrows  are  deep,  and  cleft  at  the  bottom  the  course  of  a  few  hours  it  becomes  dry, 

longitudiDally>  in  various  ^aceib  so  as  to  ahrireUed*  and  broken  i  an^ 
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IbUatet,  fiwt  wwy  to  another  layer  often*  wttli  tl»e  disease  lias  slept.  TVy  fall  off 
der  c«tide,  which  toon,  in  like  manner,  in  the  same  proportion  by  day,  and  being 
perishet.  These  appearances  iliould  be  confined  within  the  linen,  excite  a  trouble* 
dittinfuiahed  fi^oi  the  lirht  chaps  and  some  and  perpetnal  itching, 
ronthness  <d  the  lips  prodnced  by  rtrr  Psobica.  (Fpoto  +•{«,  the  itch.)  Me- 
eold  or  frosty  weather,  but  easily  rrmoted.  dicines  to  cure  the  itch. 
The  psoriasis  labialis  may  be  a  little  aggra.  PSOROPHTHALBflA.  (Prom  4m^9,  m, 
▼atea  by  frost  or  sharp  wmds,  yet  it  rf-  scab,  mnd  o^x/u«f,  an  eye.)  An  inflan- 
eeivcs  no  materiml  alleriation  Attm  an  op*  mation  of  the  eye-lids,  attended  with  al- 
posite  temperatore.  It  is  not,  indeed,  con-  cerations,  which  itch  rery  much.  By  pso- 
fined  within  any  certain  Hmtt,  or  period  of  rophthahny  Mr.  Ware  means  a  case,  in 
duration,  baring,  in  sereral  instances,  which  the  inflasamation  of  the  C7e4ida 
been  protracted  through  all  the  seasona.  it  attended  with  an  ulceration  of  their 
The  under  Up  is  always  more  aifected  than  edges,  upon  which  a  glatinous  matter 
the  upper  t  and  the  disesse  takes  place  fedges,  incmsts,  and  becomes  bard,  so 
more  especially  in  those  persons  whose  lips  that  in  sleep,  when  they  have  been  long^ 
are  full  snd  prominent.  in  contact,  they  become  so  adherent,  that 

6»  Pmriatia  tertaHi,  The  skin  of  the  they  cannot  be  aepmted  wiihont  pain, 
scrotum  may  be  affected  in  the  psoriasis  The  prozinaate  cause  is  an  acrimony  depo- 
diifusa  like  other  paru  of  the  surface  of  sited  in  the  glsnds  of  the  eyelids.  The 
the  body ;  but  sometimes  a  roughness  and  species  of  the  psorophthatmia  are : 
scaliness  of  the  scrotum  appears  as  an  in-  1.  PnrophtkiUmia  ermt—n^  which  forms 
dependent  complaint,  attended  with  much  dry  or  humid  crusts  in  the  margins  of  the 
heat,  itching,  tension,  and  redness.    The  eyelids. 

above  symptoms  are  succeeded  bv  a  hard,       3.   Pnrophthalmia  herpetiea^   fin   which 
thickened,   brittle   texture  of  the  skin,   small  papulv,  itching  extremely,  and  ter- 
and    by  painful  chaps   or    excoriations,    minating  in  scurf,  arc  observed, 
which  are  not  eaay  to  be  healed.    This       ParonAGoeicA.    (From  ^vx*»  ^^  mind« 
complaint  is  aometimes  produced  under   and  «>•,  to  move.)    Medicines  whtcli  re- 
the  same  circumstances  as  tbe  prurigo   cover  in  syncope  or  spbplcxy. 
scroti,  and  appeara  to  be  in  some  cases  a       PaTcnoTmiA    xmstica.      (From    '^^X'** 
sequel  of  it.    A  species  of  the  psoriasis   cold,  snd  vm^,  to  nonrish,  because  it 
scrotalis  likewise  occurs  in  the  lues  vene-  grows  in  cold  places.)  See  tpecaemtmhe. 
rea,  but  merits  no  particular  attmticn,       Pstchotropiitth.  (From  •{ttx'^t*  *old,  and 
being  always  combined  with  other  secon-  'r^t^,  to  nourish ;  so  cslled  becsuse  it 
dary  aymptoms  of  the  disesse.  grows  in  places  expoaed  to  the  cold.)  The 

T.  PmriatiB  i^famHlit.    Infants  between   herb  betony. 
t|ie  ages  of  two  months  and  two  years,  are       PsTGnaoiirrarv.  (Prom  'i'V^ft^eoid,  and 
occasionally  subject  to  the  dry  tetter.    Ir-  xir«.  to  wash.)  A  cold  bath, 
regular,  scaly  patches,  of  various  sises,       PsrcimrA.     (Prom  4'^^;  to  refrige- 
appesr  on  the  ctkeehs,  chin,  breast,  back,  rate.)  Refrigerating  medicines. 
nates,  and  thighs.     They  are  sometimes       P8YDRACI.C      (Prom    4v;t*^>    cold.) 
ved,  and  a  little  rougli,  or  elevated  ;  some-  Red  and  somewhat  elevated  spots,  which 
times  excoristed,  then  sgsin  covered  with   aoon  form  broad  and  superficial  veaicles, 
a  thin  incrustation ;  and  lastly  intersected   auch  as  those  produced  by  the  stinging^ 
by  chapa  or  fissures.    The  general  appear-  nettle,  the  bites  of  insects,  he.  See  Pvi» 
ances  nearly  coincide  with  those  of  the  tmle. 

psoriasis  dinusa ;  but  there  are  several  pe-  PsTtLnns.  (From  -{vh>.9t,  a  flea ;  so 
culiarities  in  the  tetters  of  infants  which  called  because  it  was  thought  to  destroy 
require  a  distinct  consideration.  fleas)     PuUcarit  herha,      CryBUdUtn  and 

8.  Th9  Pwiiath  tnveterata^  is  characte-  eyn9mna  ofOribasina.  Flea- wort  The 
i4sed  by  an  almost  universal  scaliness^  seeds  of  this  plant,  Planta^  ptyJHvm  of 
with  a  harsh,  dry,  and  thickened  state  of  Linnvns  '."-^etnAeramoMo  herbac9o,fotiit  rad- 
the  skin.  It  commences  from  a  few  ir^  dentatit,  recwvatit  s  capituUt  aphflUt,  have 
regular,  though  distinct  patches  on  the  a  nauseoua  mucillaginous  taate,  andno  re- 
extremitiea.  Others  appear  afterwards  on  markable  smell.  The  decoction  of  the 
different  parts,  and,  becoming  confluent,  seeds  is  recommended  in  hoarseness  and 
spread  at  length  overall  the  surface  of  the  aaperity  of  the  fiinces. 
biody.  except  a  part  of  the  face,  or  some-  PTAaMTci.  (Prom  ♦riti^o,  to  sneeae  ; 
times  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  so  called  becanse  it  irritates  the  nose,  and 
the  feet.  The  skin  is  red,  deeply  fur-  provokes  sneezing.)  P§eudopgrethnim. 
rowed  or  wrinkled,  stiff  and  rig^d,  ao  aa  Pyrethrum  ayhoettre.  J)rac9  tyhewtris* 
somewhat  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  Tarcftmi  tyhetttiM.  Sttnwtmment&Hm,  Dra- 
vnuaclea,  and  of  the  joints.  So  quick,  etmcuht  praiemU.  Snce»e-wort.  Bastard 
Iwewhe,  ia  the  production  and  separation  pellitofy.  JlcldUta  ptarmiea  of  Linn«aa^— 
oracalea,  that  Urge  quantitiea  of  them  are  /•/«>  hmeekUtiUt  aenmiiuaht  argmie  ferra* 
fOMnd  m  the  bed  on  which  a  peraoit  aflected  H:    The  flowets  and  rooU  of  this  plant 


htcm  ft  hot  bithiff  Utte»  u|noMMiif  to 
that  of  pyrethrum,  wiili  which  they  alao 
agree  in  iheir  pbariniiceuUcal  propertiM. 
Their  principal  use  is  as  a  maiticatory  and 
sternutatory. 

FFERIS.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsan  system,  cfass,  Onlpuga* 
wda.  Order,  FiUcea. 

Ptjuus  AaviunA.  (Prom  wnftfn,  wing ; 
so  called  from  the  bkeness  of  lU  leave*  to 
wingSf  and  a^iinot  irom  aguila,  an  eagle* 
from  its  resemdUnce  to  an  carle's  wings.) 
The  systematic  name  of  the  commoa 
bnJte»  or  liemale  fern.  See  Felix  fmmina* 

PTfiBOCARPUS  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  planu  in  the  Linnsan  system. 

pTsaocABPua  sAjrvAuirus.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  red  jaunder's  tree.  See 
8€mtixlumrulfrum, 

PTKRY61UM.  (Plifv^,  ft  wing.)  A 
membranous  excrescence  which  grows 
upon  the  internal  canthua  of  the  eye 
chiefly,  and  expands  itself  over  the  ftlba- 
ginea  and  cornea  towards  the  pupil.  It 
appears  to  be  an  extension  or  prolongation 
(df  the  fibres  and  vessels  of  the  canincula 
lachrymalis,  or  semilunar  membrane,  ap- 
pearing like  a  wing.  The  species  of  pte- 
rygium are  four: 

1.  Ptertfgium  tetme^  seu  ungtUa,  i$  a 
pellucid  pellicle*  thin*  of  a  cineritious 
colour*  aiid  unpainful ;  growing  out  from 
the  caruncula  lacrymalis*  or  membrana  se- 
milunaris. 

2.  Futifgiwm  cratwm^  seu  pattmu,  dif- 
fers from  the  unguis*  by  its  thickness*  red 
colour*  and  fulness  of  the  red  vessels  on 
the  white  of  the  eye*  and  it  stretches  over 
the  cornea  like  fasciculi  of  vessels. 

3.  JPterj/gium  ma&gnum,  is  a  pannus  of 
various  coloupsa  painful,  various*  and  ar^ 
sing  from  a  cancerous  acrimony.* 

a  Pttrifgiwn  pingve,  seu  pinjpdeula,  is 
ft  moUicle  like  lard  or  fat*  soft,  without 
pain,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour*  which 
commonly  is  situated  in  the  external  angle 
of  the  eye*  and  rarely  extends  to  the  cor- 
nea ;  but  often  remains  through  life. 

PTERYGO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphaenoid  bone ;  as  pterygo-pharyngetu^  &c. 

Pieryg^pharyngeut.  See  CoMtrictor 
pharyngiM  wperi^, 

Pterys^ttaphilinuM  exiernut*  See  Lcvii' 
tor  puUiti. 

PTERYGOID  PROCESS.  (Ptenfgoides, 
fh>m  «7f((/f,  a  wing,  and  m/o;,  resem- 
blance.) A  wing-like  process  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone. 

P-naroonsux  os.    See  JSthmmd  bone. 

PTERYGOIDEUS  EXTERN  US.  (i»^ery. 
goideue,  from  its  belonging  to  the  proces'* 
sus  pieryguides.)  Pterygaideui  minor  of 
Winslow.  Pteiygo-colU'tuuxiliaire  of  Du- 
mas.    A  muscle  placed*  as  it  were*  hori- 
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^ootally  along  the  basU  of  the  toiiU*  be- 
tween  the  pterygoid  process  and  the  ooa- 
dyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  usually  arises  by 
two  distinct  heads  t  one  of  which  is  thick^ 
tendinous,  and  fleshv*  from  the  outer 
wing  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  ot 
sphenoides*  and  firom  a  smell  pert  of  the 
OS  maxillare  adjoining  to  it|  the  other  le 
thin  and  fleshy*  from  a  ridge  in  the  tem- 
poral process  of  the  sphenoid  bone*  just 
oehind  the  slit  that  transmiu  the  vessels 
to  the  eye.  Sometimes  this  latter  origin 
is  wanting*  and*  in  that  case*  part  of  the 
temporal  muscle  arises  from  this  ridge. 
Now  and  then  it  affords  a  common  ori- 
gin to  both  these  muscles.  From  these 
origins  the  muscle  forms  a  strong  fleshy 
beUy*  which  descends  almost  transverse* 
ly  outwards  and  backwards*  and  is  insert- 
ed tendinous  and  fleshy  into  a  depression 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  condyloid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw*  and  into  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  capsuUr  lirament  that  sur- 
rounds the  articulation  of  that  bone.  All 
that  part  of  this  muscle*  which  is  not  hid 
by  the  pterygoideus  intemus*  is  covered 
by  a  ligamentous  expansion*  which  is 
brosder  than  that  belon^png  to  the  piery- 
^deus  intemus*  and  originates  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  low- 
er jaw,  immediately  before  the  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  hope*  and  extends 
obliauely  downwards,  forwards*  and  out- 
waros*  to  the  inner  surfrce  of  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  When  these  muscles  act  tose- 
ther,  they  bring  the  jaw  horizontally  for- 
wards. When  they  act  singly*  the  jaw  is 
moved  forwards*  and  to  the  apposite  side» 
The  fibres  that  are  inserted  into  the  cap- 
sular li|?ament*  serve  likewise  to  bring  the 
moveable  cartilsge  forwards. 

PTERYGOIDEUS  INTERNUS.  Ple- 
rygeideue  wmjor  of  Winslow.  Pteryge-an,- 
guU-maxiliaire  of  Dumas.  This  muscle 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  whole 
inner  surfade  of  the  external  ala  of  the 
pterygoid  process*  filling  all  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  wings ;  and  from  that  pro* 
cess  of  the  os  palati  that  makes  part  of 
tbe  pterygoid  fossa.  From  thence  growing 
larger*  it  descends  obliquely  downwards* 
forwards,  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted,  by 
tendinous  and  fleshy  fibies,  into  the  inside 
of  the  lower  jaw,  near  its  angle.  This 
muscle  covers  a  great  part  ot  xhtpUrygoi' 
deue  extenmet  and  along  its  posterior  edge 
we  observe  a  ligamentous  band,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  back  part  of  tbe  styloid 
erocess  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  angle  of  the 
»wer  jaw.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
raise  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  pull  it  a  little 
to  one  side. 

pTxaxGOi^vs  XAJOB.  ^c  Ptertfgoifkue 
internue, 

PTxareoiDxiTs  misob.  See  Pterygoidivt 
extertme. 
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Pmofii.  (Pfoili  ifiiX9t»  btW.)  Bee  .Mi-  Pu«ni«  mnmwn,  Tbc  e|riletajr. 

dbrtm.  PUERPERAL  FEVER.    ClnU4ied  h- 

FntAVA.  (From  wnre;  to  deoortieale,  ter.    CiiHen  considers  this  dItcMe  ftt  « 

bruise  of  povind.}    PtUtam,    Barley  de-  speoies  of  contteoed  ftrer. 

prived  of  its  busks*  pounded  and  made  into  iS^fbaiL  See  Lifcoperdon. 

balU.  PtIGlULUS.   (FVom  pi^mit,  tbe  fist) 

PT0S18.  (From  rM-?*,  to  fall.)   Blepfuh'  BrofmU,    A  pugU.    The  eigbtb  part  of  a 

ra^fsats.   An  inability  of  raising  the  upper  handful. 

eve-lid<  The  affection  may  be  owing  to  PULBGIUH.  {From  fmlex^  a6ea;  be- 
aeTeral  cauaea,  the  chtdf  of  which  are  a  eauae  the  amell  of  ita  learest  barm,  de- 
redundance  of  the  skin  on  the  eye-lid ;  a  stroys  fleaa.)  Pmkgivm  rugate.  J^ttkghm 
paralytic  atate  of  the  lerator  muacle,  and  lu^frUum  gkch&m,  Poddintr-gmto.  Coia. 
a  apaam  of  the  orbieularia.  mon   pemtyroyaL      Mentha  pulegbm  of 

PT06U  IBIDIS.     Tr^laptw  iritB:    A  Umittoa  ^-^/l»rlAM  MHfoTftiAit,  >U^ 

prolapaus  of  the  h*is  through  a  wound  of  a^Miait    nberenaiU,   ctftiStet    mtbeerttOn 

the  cornea.    It  is  known  by  a  blackish  rwpentibuM.    Thia  pbmt  ia  oooaidered  m  a 

tubercle*  which  prominatea  a  little  from  earmina%iTe,    auniHiefaic,    and    eimnena- 

the  cornea  in  r»tous  forms.   The  species  gague ;  and  ia  in  vary  common  oae  in  bjt- 

of  the  ptoats  of  the  iris  are,  terical  diaordera.    The  oiBeiBai  piepaia- 

1.  Pt^tit  receiu,  or  a  recent  ptoaia  from  tiona  of  pennyroyal  «ro»  a  aimple  water,  a 

a  aide  wound  of  the  cornea,  as  that  which  spirit,  and  an  eaaential  oil 

happena,  though  rarely,  in  or  alter  tbe  ex-  Puuciiinr  uaariauiL    Hart^  pennyroy- 

traction  of  the  cataract.  al.    Mnuha  cervima  of  Ltnosus.      This 

%  PtowU  imfetarata,  in  which  the  incar -  plant  poaaeaaea  the  rhtoes  of  pcnnyrojrtl 

cerated  prolapsed  iris  is  grown  or  attached  m  a  Ttrj  great  degree ;  but  is  reraarfcably 

to  the  wound  or  ulcer,  and  by  the  air  hat  unploaaant.  It  is  srMom  employed  but  by 

become  callous  or  indurated.  the  country  people,  who  tubslitute  It  for 

Pttalaooo^  (From  ^Tvet^oy,  spittle,  and  pennyroyal. 

«0^,  to  excite.)  Pt^m»maf9^,  Madicinea  Puucaua.   (From  pulex,  a  ilea ;  so  aa« 

which  promote  s  discharge  of  tha  saliva,  med  becauae  it  was  thought  to  destroy 

or  cause  saliration.  ieaa  if  hung  m  a  chamber.)    See  Ptyfihm 

Pttalisvos.  See  Ptyalhmm,  PULMO.  •  (Pliil.  mtwfiutf.  Attice  wxnr- 

PTTALI8MUS.      (From    irlva^m,  to  fimt,  unde^  per  metatketiH  pmhm.)    Lang, 

spit.)    A  ptyalism  or  saliration,  or  increaa-  Sec  JUmy. 

ed  secrotion  of  saliva  from  the  mouth.  PULMONARIA.      (From    fubm^    the 

PTTAI.V1I.  (From  )r7iMp,  to  spit  up.)  The  Kings ;  so  called  becauae  of  ita  virtues  in 

aaliva  or  mucus  from  the  bronchia.  afieetions  of  the  lunga.)    The  name  of  a 

Pttasmaoooa.  (From  «-7v«ryu«,  sputum,  genus  of  planta  in  the  Linnxan  aysten. 

and  nym,  to  expel.)  See  Ptyaiagoga,  CUss,    PenUmdria.     Order,    Mm»gyiia, 

PUBES.    The  exteroal  part  of  the  or-  Lungwort 

gans  of  generation  of  both  sexes,  which  *  PirLXoaAaiA  AuaoBSA.    Mumt  pmimeao' 

are  covered  with  hair.  nu9  quefiinuM,    Thia  aubastringvnt,    and 

PUBIS  OS.    A  bone  of  the  fcetal  pelvis,  rather  acid  plant,  JUchen  pulmmarnu  of 

See  hmommatum  09.                              •  Linnaeua,  was  once  in  high  estimation  in 

PUDENDA.  (From  pudar,  shame.)  The  the  cure  of  diseasea  of  the  Jungs,  eape- 

parts  of  generation.  eially  coughs,  asthmss,  and  catarrha.     Ita 

PussKDAoaA.  (From  pudenda^  the  pri-  virtues  are  similar,  and  in  no  way  inferior 
vate  parts,  and  «>$«,  a  seizure.)  Cedma,  to  those  of  the  lichen  itUndicua. 
A  pain  in  the  priva? e  parta.  By  some  it  PuufoiTAmiA  xacuKata.  Symp^nfimm 
is  called  the  venereal  disease.  Others  de-  maeulowwn.  Spotted  lung-wort  Jerust- 
fine  it  to  be  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  geni-  lem  cowslips.  Jerusalem  sage.  Pulm»- 
tal  parts  of  men  or  women,  somewhftt  re-  nana  oficimUU  of  Linnxus.  This  plant  if 
aembling  a  diarrhcvs,  but  without  a  dy-  rarely  round  to  grow  wild  in  England; 
auria.  Dr.  Berdoe  asserts,  in  his  Essay  but  is  vi^ry  commonly  cultivated  m  nr- 
on  ibe  Pudendag^,  that  it  is  distinct  dens,  where  its  leavea  become  broader, 
ftom  the  venereal  disease,  and  also,  that  and  approach  more  to  a  cordate  ahape. 
it  is  proper  to  women,  but  that"  a  woman  The  leaves,  which  are  the  pan  medicinaUy 
labouring  under  it,  can  coromtinicate  some  used,  have  no  peculiar  smell ;  but,  ia 
inflammatory  83nnptoms  to  the  penis  of  a  their  recent  state,  manifeat  a  slightly  ad- 
man who  cohabits  with  her.  sthngcnt  and  mucilagiaoua  taste;  hence 

PUDENDUM  MULIEBRE.      The    fe-  it  aeems  not  wholly  without  foundatioa 

male  parts  of  generation.  that  they  have  been  supposed  to   be  de- 

PUDICAL  ARTERY       Arteria  pvtSca  mulcent  and   pectoral.    They  have  been 

^^P^dettda,     Pudendal  artery.     A  branch  recommended    in     hemopto<ss,     tricklttig 

^•tfee  internal  iliac  distributed  on  the  or-  coombs,  and  catarrhal  defluxions  upon  the 

f«»  of  generation.  lungs.    The  name  puhBonaria,  bowerer. 
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teenif  to  have  arisen  rather  from  the 
tpeckled  appearance  of  these  leaves,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  lungs,  than  from  any 
intrinsic  quality  which  experience  disco- 
vered to  be  useful  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. 

PuutoiTABiA  omcnrAXJs.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  spotted  lung-Wort.  See 
J*ulmonaria  macuiaia. 

Pulmonary  contumption.     See  Pfuhtut. 

PULMONAKY  VESSELS.  The  pul- 
monary artery,  ateria  pulmonalitt  arises 
iVom  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
soon  divides  into  the  right  and  left,  which 
ramify  throughout  t^  lungs,  and  form  a 
beautiful  net- work  on  the  air  vesicles, 
where  they  terminate  in  the  veins,  'tvn4e 
pulmonaies,  whose  branches  at  lenevh  form 
four  truolLS,  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  led  auricle  of  the  heart. 

PULMONIA.  (From  pubno,  the  lungs  } 
An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

PnjttOiricA.  (From  pulmo,  the  lungs) 
Medicines  for  the  lungs. 

Pulsatilla  kigbicans.  (From  puUo,  to 
beat  about ;  so .  called  from  its  being 
perpetually  agitated  by  the  air.)  This 
plant,  Anemone  prateHtU  of  Linnatus:— 
pedunatlo  invoiucrato,  petaiit  apice  ttJUxU^ 
yUuM  bipinnatif,  has  been  received  into 
the  Edinbtirgh  Pharmacopoeia  upon  the 
authority  of  Baron  Stoerck,  who  recom- 
mended it  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  most 
of  the  chronic  diseases  aifecting  the  eye, 
particularly  amaurosis,  cataract,  and  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  proceedint:^  f^^"^  va- 
rious causes.  He  likewise  found  it  of 
l^eat  service  in  venereal  nodes,  nocturnal 
pains,  ulcers,  caries,  indurated  glands, 
suppressed  menses,  serpiginous  eruptions, 
melancholy,  and  palsy.  The  planU  in  its 
recent  state,  has  scarcely  any  smell ;  but 
its  taste  is  extremely  acrid,  and,  when 
chewed,  it  corrodes  tho  tongue  and 
fauces. 

PULSE.  Puhiu.  The  beating  of  the 
artery  at  the  wrist  is  termed  the  pulse.  It 
depends  upon,  and  is  synchronous  with, 
that  of  the  heart :  ivence  physicians  feel 
the  pulse,  to  ascertain  the  quickness  or 
tardiness  of  the  blood's  motion,  the  strength 
of  the  heart,  8lc. 

PuLsiLieiirif.  (From  puUtu,  the  pulse, 
and  2r^,  to  tell.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  puUe. 

PuLvisTAA.  (From  puMt,  dust  or  chaff, 
with  which  they  are  filled.)  A  medicated 
cushion. 

PuLvnrAaimc.    See  Puhnnar. 

PULVIS.  A  powder.  Pulrrinarium 
This  form  of  mc-d«cine  is  either  coarse 
or  very  fine,  simple  or  compound.  In  the 
compounded  powders  the  iniimaie  and 
complete  admixture  of  the  sev<;ral  mi^re- 
dients,  and  more  especially  of  rhose  to 
which  any  of  the  more  active  subb. antes, 
as  opium,  scammony,  &c.  are  added,  can- 


not be  too  strongly  xecomaiended,  and  fof 
this  purpose  it  may  be  proper  to  pass  theaiif 
afier  they  are  mixed  mecbaoicalty,  though 
a  fine  sieve. 

PVLVIS   ALSXS  COMTOSITUS.         CompOOIvl 

powder  of  aloe.  Formerly  called  ptM$ 
aloe»  cum  guaico.  PiluUt  aromaticitt  pUuUi 
de  diumbne.  "  Take  of  extract  of  spiked 
aloe,  an  ounce  and  half;  guaiacum  gum 
resin,  an  ounce  ;  contpound  powder  of 
cinnamon,  half  an  ounce.**  Powder  tliA 
extract  of  aloe  and  guaiacum  gum  resiQ 
separately :  then  mix  them  with  the  com* 
pound  powder  of  cinnamon.  The  dose 
is  from  gr.  x.  to'^j.  It  is  a  warm  ape- 
rient, laxative  powder,  calculated  for  the 
aged,  and  those  affected  With  dyspeptic 
gout,  ^attended  with  costiveness  and  bpas- 
modic  complaints  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

PULVIS  ALOES  CCX  CA^tELLA.        A     CSthar* 

tic,  deobstruent  powder,  possestin^  stimu- 
lating and  alotttic  properties  omitted  in 
the  lust  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  rather 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  extemporaneous 
prescription. 

PULYIS    ALOES    CVK    FXRRO*       ThlS'  pOS- 

sesses  aperient  and  deobstruent  virtues; 
and  is  mostly  given  in  chlorosis  and  con- 
stipation; In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
this  prescription  is  omitted  for  the  same 
re^^on  as  pulvis  aloes  cum  canella. 

PuLvis  ALOES  cux  ouAiAco.  Sec  PtUvk 
aloet  compontuf. 

Pulvis  antihokialis.  Antimonial  pow- 
der. **  Take  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
powdered,  a  pound  ;  tiartshorn  shavings^ 
two  pounds."  Mix  and  throw  them  into 
a  broad  iron  pot  heated  to  a  white  heat, 
and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it 
acquires  an  abh  colour.  Having  taken  it  out, 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  coated 
crucible,  upon  which  another'  inverted 
crucible,  having  a  small  hole  in  its  bottom, 
is  to  be  luted.  Then  raise  the  fire  by  de- 
grees to  a  white  heat,  and  keep  it  so  for 
two  hours.  Reduce  the  residuary  mass  to 
a  very  fine  powder.  The  dose  is  fi*om  five 
to  ten  gprains.  It  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
fcbrifug;e,  sudorific,  and  antispasmodic. 
Thediseases  in  which  it  is  mostly  exhibited 
are,  moat  specits  of  asthenic  and  exanthe- 
matouS  fevers,  acute  rheumatism,  gout, 
diseases  arising  from  obstructed  perspira- 
tion, dysuria,  nervous  affections,  and 
spasms. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into 
the  former  Lundon  Pharmacopeia  as  a 
stibsiitute  for  a  medicine  of  extensive  ce- 
lebrity. Dr.  JamesV  powder;  to  which, 
however,  the  present  form  more  nearly 
assimilates  in  its  dose,  and  it  is  more  ma- 
nageable in  Its  administration,  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  proportion  of  antimony  to 
one  half 

PcLTIS    ABOKATICVS.      ScC    Puivis   CffWlO* 

momi  compu9itUf, 
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PvLTis  csBVssjB  coxposrros.     Tbit   is  other  diieaBes  arising  from  obttmcted  per- 
mostly  used  in  the  form  of  coUyrium.  lo-  spiration  and  spasm.    The  dose  is  Iroa 
tion,  or  injection,  as  a  mucilaginous  seda-  fivs  grains  to  a  scruple, 
live.  PuLTiB   KiHo    coMPosiTvs.      Ooinpound 

^uLns  cBSLABux  cAVCBi  cojirosrrus.  powder  of  kino.  ••  Take  of  kino,  15 
An  antacid  and  adstringent  powder,  most-  drachms;  cinnamon  burk«  half  an  ounce ; 
\y  given  to  children  with  diarrbcea  and  hard  opium,  a  drachm.**  Reduce  tibem 
acidity  of  the  primae  vix.  separately  to  s   very  fine   powder;    *nd 

PVLTis  ciNNAMOxi  coMPosiTus.  Com-  then  mix.  The  proportion  of  opium  this 
pound  powder  of  cinnamon.  Formerly  adstringent  contains  is  one  part  to  twes- 
called  puM»  aromoHcut  •  tpecies  aromatic4t:  ty.  The  dose  is  frdm  five  grsins  lo  a 
'speciet  diambnt  tine  odoruHt'     **  Take  of  scruple. 

cinnamon  bark,  two  ounces ;  cardamom-  Poltts  mtbbhjs  compositts.  A  sti- 
seeds,  an  ounce  and  half;  ginger- root,  an  mulant,  antispasmodic,  and  emmensgogoe 
ounce ;  long  pepper,  half  un  ounce."  Rub  powder,  mostly  exhibited  in  the  doK  of 
them  together,  so  as  to  make  a  very  fine  from  fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples,  ia 
powder.    The   dose   is  from  five  to  ten   uterine  obstructions  and  hysterical  afiec- 


grams.     An  elegant  stimulant,  carmina- 
tive, and  stomachic  powder. 

Puxvis  coirrBAT£]iT£  coMPosmrs.  *  Take 
of  contrayerva  root,  powdered,  five  oun- 
ces ;  prepared  shells,  a  potmd  and  half." 
Mix.  A  febrifuge  diaphoretic,  mostly  giv< 


See  Puhoit  etmu  < 


tions. 

PULTIS  OPTATUS. 

opio. 

t^iTLYis  BCAioroimi  coKPOsiTCs.  Com« 
pound  powder  of  scammony.  I*vM9  cms- 
H  fVarwicennt.    **  Take  of  scammony  ^n 


en  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  two  scruples  resin,  hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  eac/i  two 

in  slight  febrile  affections.  ounces ;  ginger-root,  half  an  ounce.**    He- 

PuLTis  coBNu  rsTi  CUM  opio.    Powdep  duce  them  separately  to  a  very  fine  pow- 

of  burnt  hartshorn  with  opium.    PtMt  der,  and  then   mix.    From  leu  to  filteca 

opiatuB.   "  Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  grams   or  a   scruple  are  esliibUed   as  i 

a  drachm ;  hartshorn,  burnt  and  prepared,  stimulating  CRihart^c. 

an  ounce;  cochineal,  powdered,  a  drachm."  Pultis  scamjiosii  cux  alob.     A  stimo- 

Mix.  This  preparation  affords  a  convenient  lating  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
mode   of  exhibiting  small  quantities   of  fifteen  grains. 

opium,  ten  grains  containing  one  of  the  Pvlvis  scAxxoini  cux  CA»>mmijurx.    A 

opium.    It  is  absorbent  and  anodyne.  vermifugal  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  (ntn 

PuLTis  GB^jB  coxposiTus.  CoiTipound  tcu  to  fiAeeo  griins. 
powder  of  chalk.  Pvlvit  ,e  bolo  compoti-  Pultis  seitxjb  covposinm.  Compound 
lift  tine  opio.  Speciet  e  tcordio  nne  opio,  powder  of  senna.  PuMo  dia»efaut,  ••  Take 
DiatcortUum,  1720.  ♦*  Take  of  prepared  of  senna  leaves,  superUrtrate  of  potash, 
chalk,  hAlf  a  pound;  cinnamon  bark,  four  of  each  two  ounces;  scammony  gum  re- 
ounces;  tormentill  root,  acacia  gum,  of  sin,  half  an  ounce;  ginger-root»  twe 
each  three  ounces ;  long  pepper,  half  an  drachms.**  Reduce  the  scammony  gu« 
ounce."  Reduce  them  separately  into  a  resin  separately,  the  rest  together^  to  i 
▼ery  fint'  powder,  and  then  mix.  The  dose  very  fine  powder;  and  then  mix.  The 
is  from  ^ss.  to  5i-  An  adstringent,  carmi-  dose  is  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm. 
native,  knd  stomachic  powder,  exhibited  A  saline  stimulating  catb&rtic. 
in  thecure  of  diarrhcca,  pyrosis,  antjUdis-  Putvis  TBAOACjunks  caxpostrus.  Con- 
eases  arising  from  acidity  of  t)ie  bowels,  pound  powder  of  tragacaoth.  Speck* 
inducing  much  pain.                ,  diatragaatnthtt  firiffid^.    «« Take  of  traica- 

Puivis  cBKTjB  coMPosfTcs .  CUM  OPIO.  cauth,  powdcpcd,  actcia  gum,  powdered. 
Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium,  starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  half;  refined 
f^ulvit  e  bolo  compofitm  cum  opio,  Specieo  "ugfar,  three  ounces.**  Powder  the  starch 
e  BconUo  cum  opio,  "  Take  of  compound  *nd  sugar  together ;  then  add  the  Crags- 
powder  of  chalk,  six  ounces  and  a  half,  canth  and  acacia  gum,  and  mix  the  whole. 
Hard  opium,  powdered,  four  scruples.'*  Tragacanth  is  very  difficultly  reduced  to 
Mix.  The  dose  from  one  scruple  to  two.  powder.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a 
The  above  powder,  with  the  addition  of  drachm.  A  very  useful  demulcent  pow- 
opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  der,  which  may  be  given  in  coughs,  diar- 
two  scruples.  rhoeas,  stranguary,  &c. 

PuLTis  ipKCAcuAinijE  COMPOSITU8.    Com-  Pumpioti^  commtn.  See  Cueurhiteu 

pound   powder  of  ifiecacuanhK.     "Take  PUNCTA    LACHRTMALIA.        (Prosi 

of    ipecacuar.hae    root,    powdered,    hard  />fiiirt«iii,  a  point.)  Uchrymal  points.  Tws 

opium,  powdered,  of  each  a  drachm;  sul-  small  orifices,  one  of  which  is  consptcu- 

phate  of  potash,  powdered,   an   ounce.**  ous  in  each  eyelid,  at  the  extremity  of  the 

MIX.    A   diaphoretic  powder,  similar  to  Ursus,  near  the  internal  canthus. 

u>at  or  Dr.  Dover,    which   gained   such  PuwdTUM  aubbum. 


»pute  in  the  cure  of  rhcumat^ms,  and  hernia  of  the  intestines 


Formerly,   when   a 
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J  an  inouion  made  througb  the  skin  and 
merobrana  adiposa,  quite  down  to  the  ap- 
})er  part  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  a  golden 
wire  was  fixed  and  twisted,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent  the  descent  of  any  thing  down  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

PUNIC  A.  The  name  ofa  genus  of  plants 
jn  the  Linnxan  jiystem.  Class,  UoMondria, 
Ordtr,  Mmo^rda: 

PuKicA  GBAKATUH.  The  systemst'ic  name 
of  the  pomegranate.  See  Granatutn. 

PUPJL.  (Pupillth  from  fnipa,  a  babe ; 
because  it  reflects  the  diminished  image 
of  the  person  who  looks  upon  it  like  a 
puppet.)  The  round  opening  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  iris,  in  which  we  see  ourselves 
in  the  eye  of  another. 

PUPILLA.  SteJPnpil    ' 

PUPILLAHIS  MEMBRANA.  (From 
pufrilUt,  the  pupil.)  Pupill^s  velum.  A  fine 
vascular  membrane,  which  in  the  foetus  of 
Sf  6,  or  7  months  has  no  pupil,  grows 
across  the  part  where  the  pupil  is  after- 
wards seen. 

PuBeAsrBsrrvM.  A  purge. 

PURGATIVA.  PursrenHa,  Cathartica, 
Catocharthica.  Catoretica,  Catoteretica. 
Dejectoria.  Aioiducti.'  Purgative  medi- 
cines. 

Pwging  flax.   See  Linum  catharticum, 

Purging'tttit.  See  Jiifintu  major. 

PvRfVMA  ALBA.  PuTfmra  rubra.  Many 
writers  term  the  miliary  fever,  when  the 
pustuUsare  white,  purpura  alba,  and  when 
they  are  red,  purpura  rubra. 

PuBFUBA  scoBBuncA.  Petccheal  erup- 
tions in  scurvy. 

Purtlane.  See  Portulaea, 

PUS.  Matter.  A  whitish,  bland,  cream- 
like fluid,  heavier  than  water,  found  in 
phlegmonous  abscesses,  or  on  the  surface 
of  sores.  It  is  distinguished,  according  to 
its  nature,  into  laudable  or  good  pus, 
acrophulous,  serous,  and  ichorous  pus, 
&c. 

,Pus  taken  from  an  healthy  ulcer,  near 
the  source  of  circulation,  as  on  the  artfi  or 
breast,  Mr.  Home  observes,  readily  sepa- 
rates from  the  surface  of  the  sore,  the 
granulations  underneath  being  small, 
pointed,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour,  and 
bas  the  following  properties :  it  is  nearly 
of  the  consistence  of  cream ;  is  of  a 
white  colour ;  has  a  mawkish  taste ;  and, 
wlien  cold,  is  inodorous  ;  but,  when  warm, 
has  a  peculiar  smell.  Exainined  in  a  mi- 
I  croacope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two 
I  parts,  of  globules,  and  a  transparent  co- 
lourless fluid;  the  globules  are  probably 
1  white,  at  leiist  they  appear  to  have  some 
deg^e  of  opacity.  lis  specific  gravity  is 
.  greater  than  that  of  water.  It  does  not 
f  readily  go  into  putrefaction.  Exposed  to 
,  heat,  it  evaporates  to  dryness ;  but  does 
not  coagulate.  It  does  not  unite  with 
(     water  in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
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falls  to  the  bottom ;  yet,  if  kept  in  a  con* 
siderable  degree  of  heat,  rises  and  diflTuset 
through  the  water,  and  remains  mixed  with 
it,  even  after  having  been  allowed  to  cool, 
the  globules  being  discomposed. 

Pus  varies  in  its  appearance,  according 
to  the  diflerent  circumstances  which  affect 
the  ulcer  that  forms  it ;  such  as,  the  de- 
gree of  violence  of  the  inflammation,  also 
its  nature,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy { 
and  these  depend  upon  the  sUte  of  health, 
and  strengih^of  the  parts  yielding,  pus. 
These  changes  arise  more  from  indolence 
and  irritability,  than  from  'any  absolute 
disease ;  many  specific  diseases,  in  healthy 
constitutions,  producing  no  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  matter  from  their  spe- 
cific quality.  Thus,  the  matter  from  a 
gonorrhaea,  from  the  small-pox  pustules, 
the  chicken  pock,  and  from  an  healthy 
ulcer,  has  the  same  appearance,  and  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  similar  parts,  consistmg 
of  globules  floating  in  a  transparent  fLuid, 
like  common  pus ;  the  specific  propertiea 
of  each  of  these  poisons  being  superadded 
to  those  of  pus.  Matter  from  a  cancer 
may  be  considered  aa  an  exception ;  but 
a  cancerous  ulcer  is  never  in  a  healthy 
state. 

In  indolent  ulcers,  whether  the  indolence 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  parts,  or  the 
nature  of  the  inflammation,  the  pus  it 
made  of  globules  and  flaky  particles,  float- 
ing in  a  transparent  fluid ;  and  globules 
and  flakes  are  in  different  proportions* 
according  to  the  degree  of  indolence: 
this  is  particularly  observable  in  scrophu- 
lous  abscesses,  preceded  by  a  small  de- 
gree of  inflammation.  That  this  flaky  ap- 
C ranee  is  no  part  of  true  pus,  is  well  il- 
rated  by  observing,  that  the  propor- 
tion it  bears  to  the  globules  is  greatest 
where  there  is  the  least  inflammation; 
and  in  those  abscesses  that  sometinnes  oc- 
cur, which  have  not  been  preceded  by 
any  inflammation  at  all,  the  contents  are 
wholly  made  up  of  a  curdy  or  flaky  sub- 
stapce,  of  different  degrees  of  consistence, 
whtch  is  not  considered  to  be  pus,  from 
its  not  having  the  properties  stated  in  the 
definition  of  that  fluid. 

The  constitution  and  part  must  be  in 
health  to  form  good  pus ;  for  very  slight 
changes  in  the  general  health  are  capable 
of  producing  an  alteration  in  it,  and  even 
of  preventing  its  being  formed  at  all, 
and  substituting  in  its  place  coagulating 
lymph. 

This  happens  most  readily  in  ulcers  id 
the  lower  extremities,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  parts  fVom  the  source  of  the 
circulation,  rendering  them  weaker.  And 
it  is  curious  to  observe  the  influence  that 
distance  alone  has  upon  the  appearance  of 
P"«-  ^      . 

Pus  differs  mm  chyle  in  itsglobuleif 
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being  brger,  not  coagulttivif^  by  eiposdre 
to  the  ftir»  nor  by  heat,  which  those  of 
chyle  do. 

The  pancreatic  juice  coniaint  globules, 
but  they  are  much  amaller  than  those  of 
|>us. 

Milk  is  composed  of  globules,  nearly  off 
the  same  sice  as  tboftc  of  pus,  but  much 
Inore  numerous.  Milk  coagulates  by  run- 
net,  which  pus  does  not  j  and  contains  oil 
and  sugar,  which  are  not  to  be  4iscovered 
iff  pus. 

The  cases  in  which  pus  is  formed  are, 
broperly  speaking,  all  reducible  to  one* 
wttich  IS,  the  state  of  pur^s  consequent  to 
inflamnmtion.  For,  as  far  as  we  yet 
know,  obiierves  Mr.  Home,  pus  has  in  no 
instance  been  met  with  unless  preceded  by 
inflammation;  and  ;ilthough,  in  some  cases 
a  fluid  has  been  formed  independent  of 
preceding  inflammation,  it  diflers  from  pus 
in  many  of  its  properties. 

In  considering  the  time  required  for  the 
formation  of  pusi  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  the  periods  which  are  found,  un- 
der different  circumstances,  to  intervene 
between  a  healthy  or  natural  s  ate  of  the 
parts,  and  th€  presence  of  that  fluid  after 
the  application  of  some  irritating  substance 
id  the  skin. 

In  cases  of  wounds  made  into  muscular 
parts,  where  blood-re ssels  are  divided,  the 
first  process  which  takes  place  is  the  ex- 
travasation of  red  blood ;  the  second  is  the 
exudation  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  af- 
terwards becomes  Vasctdar }  and  the  third, 
the  formation  of  matter,  which  last  does 
iiot,  in  common,  take  place  in  less  than 
iWd  days ;  the  precise  time  will,  however. 
Vary  exceedingly,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  state  of  the 
parts  at  the  time. 

If  an  irritating  substante  is  applied  to  a 
leuticular  surface,  upon  which  it  raises  a 
blister^  pus  will  be  formed  in  about  twen- 
ty.four  hours. 

PUSTULA.  (Dim.  of  ptts,  matter.)  See 
Ptitttde, 

,  t»USTULE.  (Pttitula,  a  little  pimple, 
horn  put,  corruption.)  EcthyHia,  Eixe- 
una.  Dr.  WiUan  defines  a  pusile  to  be  an 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  globate 
lometimes  conoidal  in  its  form,  and  con- 
taioing  pus,  or  a  lymph  which  is  in  gener.il 
discoloured  Pustules  are  various  in  their 
Aixe,  but  the  diameter  of  the  largest  seldom 
exceeds  two  lines.  There^  are  many  dif- 
ieJ'cnt  kinds  of  pustules,  properly  distin- 
^ished  in  medical  authors,  by  specific 
appellations,  as  1.  Ph/ytacium,  a  small  pus- 
tule containing  pus,  and  raised  on  a  hard| 
circular,  inflamed  base^  of  a  vivid  red 
colour.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  thick,  hard, 
uarkj^olOured  scab.  2.  Pgydracium,  ac* 
tording  to  Dr.  Willan,  a  minute  pustulei 
Ifi'egtiUHy  cir&um^ribed}  producing  but 
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a  slight  eleration  of  the  cuttde,  and  ter> 
minating  in  a  laminated  scab  Many  of 
these  pt^^tules  usually  appear  together, 
and  become  confluent.  When  mature  tbey 
contain  pus;  and,  after  breaking,  discharge 
a  thin  watery  humour. 

PusTiTLA  ORIS,   llio  aphthae. 

PUTAMEN.  (From  puto,  to  cat,)  The 
bark  or  paring  of  any  vegetable.  The 
ptitamen,  6r  green  rind  of  the  waknut, 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  powerful  antsre^ 
nereal  remedy,  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half;  and  Petrus  Borellus  has  gives 
directions  for  a  decoction  not  anlike  that 
which  is  commonly  cslled  the  Usbon  diel- 
drink,  in  which  the  walnut,  with  its  green 
bark,  forms  a  principal  ingredient.  Ba- 
mazzini,  whose  works  were  published  esriy 
in  the  present  century,  has  likewise  inform- 
ed us,  that  in  his  time  tl>e  green  rind  of 
the  walnut  was  esteemed  a  good  antirene- 
real  remedy  in  England.  This  part  of  the 
walnut  has  been  much  used  in  decoctions, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  both  in  the 
green  and  dried  state;  it  has  been  greatlj 
recomniended  by  writers  on  the  continent, 
as  well  as  -by  those  of  our  own  country  ; 
and  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  decoction  of  the  woods.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  employed  it  dttring  many 
years,  in  those  cases  where  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  indurations  of  the  membranes 
have  remained^  sf\er  the  venereal  disease 
has  been  cured  by  mercnry;  and  he  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  seldom  directed  it 
without  manifest  advantage. 

Brambilla  and  Girtanner  also  contend 
for  the  antivenereal  virtues  of  the  green 
bark  of  the  walnut ;  but  the  result  of  Mr. 
P.'s  experience  will  not  permit  him  to  add 
his  teitimony  to  theirs.  1  have  given  it, 
says  he,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach 
could  retain,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 
strength  of  the  patients,  and  the  nature  ^ 
their  complaints,  would  permit;  but  I 
have  uniformly  observed,  that  if  they  who 
take  it  be  not  previously  cured  of  fuet 
venera,  the  peculiar  symptoms  will  appear, 
and  proceed  in  their  usual  course,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  powers  of  this  Ynedictoe. 
Tiie  Decoct um  Luntaniaim  may  be  given 
with  great  advantage  in  many  of  those 
cutaneous  diseases  which  are  attended 
with  aridity  of  the  skin;  and  I  have  bad 
some  opportunities  of  observing,  that 
when  the  putamen  of  the  walnut  has  been 
omitted,  either  intentionally  or  by  acci- 
dent, the  same  good  eflects  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  taking  of  the  decoction,  as  whcs 
it  contained  this  ineredjent. 

PUTREFACTION.  Putrid  fermentation. 
Putrefactive  fermentatioh.  That  process 
by  which  a  substance  is  decomposed  and  dis- 
sipated in  the  air  in  the  form  of  putrid  gas. 
fcvery  living  body,  wheh  deprived  of  life, 
performs  a  retrograde  processjand  becnwcs 
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deoom^sed.  T)m  ib  called  fermenUtion  PruAMmMSM  rAeiii.  See  Levatw  labii 
in  vegetables*  and  putrefaction  in  animals,  wperioiii  aUque  nan. 
The  same  causes,  the  same  agents,  and  Ptbbwoides.  (From  -*c;^j»f,  a  kernel, 
the  same  circumstances,  determine  and  and  ii^c,  likeness ;  so  called  from  its  ker- 
favour  the  decomposition  in  vegetables  and  nel-like  shape.)  Applied  to  the  process 
animals,  and  the  diiTerence  of  the  pro-  odontoid  of  the  second  vertebra, 
ducts  which  are  obtained,  arises  from  the  Ptrxtsbivx.  (From  mv^,  fire,  and, 
difference  of  tlie  constituent  parts  of  each,  tw^im,  to  keep.)  The  fire-hole  of  a  fur- 
The  requisites  to  this  process  are,  1.  A  nace. 

certain  degree  of  humidity.  2.  The  ac  PYRETHRUM.  (From  m/^,  fire,  be* 
cess  of  atmospheric  air.  3.  A  cerUin  de-  cause  of  the  hot  taste  of  its  root.)  Buph* 
greeofheat.    See  aiso  Fermentation,  thalmum  creHcum,    Bellie  montana  pute%cen» 

Putrid  fiver,  A  species  of  typhus.  See  acrit  Dentaria.  Herba  •dti'oarit.  Pe9 
Tuphvi gravior,  alexandrinw.    Pellitory  of  Spain.    Anthe- 

PYLORIC  ARTERY-  Arteria  pylorica.  mi*  fyrethmm  of  Linnzus  I'-cauKbut  tim- 
A  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery.  plicHmt  unijlorit  decumbentibn;  fiUia  pin* 

PYLORUS.  (From  vtMtt^  to  guard  an  nato-muUiJltUs,  This  root,  though  culti- 
entrance;  because  it  guards,  as  it  were,  vated in  this  country, is  generally  imported 
the  entrance  of  the  bowels.)  Janitvr.  from  Spaiii.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid,  its 
Portorarium.  Ottiairiut.  The  inferior  acrimony  residing  in  a  resinous  principle^ 
aperture  of  the  stomach,  which  opens  into  The  ancient  Romans,  it  ra  said,  employed 
the  intestines.,  the  root  of  this  plant  as  a  pickle.    In  its 

Ptopcbtica.  (From  iri/o?,  ptis,  and  ff-oif»,  recent  state^  it  is  not  so  pungent  as  when 
to  make.)  Suppurative  medicines.  dried,  and  yet,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  it 

ProitRflOBA.  (From  4n/eir,  pus,  and  ^m,  produces  inflammation.  Its  qualities  are 
to  flow.)  A  purulent  discharge  from  the  stimulant ;  but  it  is  never  used,  except  as 
bellyv  a  masticatory,  for  relieving  tooth-aches, 

Ptoturia.  (From  irvor,  pds,  and  y^ev,  rheumatic  anections  of  the  face,  and  para- 
urine  )  Pyuria.  A  mucous  or  purulent  lysis  of  the  tongue,  in  which  it  affords  re* 
urine.  lief  by  stimulating  the  excretory  ducts  of 

PYRAMiDALIS.        (P^miWoiSf,    sc.   the  sal ival  glands, 
fnwtciiinf;    from    rv^A^K,     a    pyramid.)       Pthethbum    stlvxstbe.       See     Ptar- 
Fallopius,  who  is  considered  as  the  first  mica. 

accurate  describer  of  this  muscle,  first  PYRETOLOGT.  {Pjfretelogia  f  from 
gave  it  the  name  of  pvramidaUt,  from  its  4d^{,  fire,  or  heat,  and  xo>'er,  a  discourse.) 
shape,  hetice  it  is  ctXled  pyramidaUt  Fallopii  A  discourse,  or  doctrine  on  fevers, 
by  Douglas.  But  VesaliuS  seems  to  have  PYREXIA.  (From^v^,  fire.)  Fever, 
been  acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  des-  PYREXIiE.  Febrile  diseases.  The 
cribed  it  as  a  part  of  the  rectus,  it  is  first  class  of  CuUen's  nosology;  charac- 
called  pgfamidaliM  ve/  iuceenturietut  by  terised  by  frequency  of  pulse  after  a  cold 
0)wper.  And  pubio-ombOical  by  Dumas,  shivering,  with  increase  of  heat,  and  espe- 
It  is  a  very  small  muscle,  situated  at  the  cially,  among  other  impaired  functions,  a 
bottom  of  the  fore  part  of  the  rectus,  and  diminution  of  strength, 
is  covered  by  the  same  aponeurosis  that  PYRIFOKMIS.  (From  pyrvt,  a  pear, 
forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  sheath  of  and /ormo,  a  shape,  shaped  like  a  pear.) 
that  muscle,  k  arises,  by  short  tendinous  Pyn/oniu>,  seu  iUacuua  extemif  of  Dong- 
fibres,  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  las  and  Cowper.  Spigelius  was  the  first 
pubiss  From  this  origin,  which  is  seldom  who  gave  %.  name  to  this  muscle,  which  he 
more  than  an  inch  in  breadth,  its  fibres  called  pyrifarmis,  from  its  supposed  re* 
•srend  somewhat  obliquely,  to  be  inserted  semblance  tp  a  pear.  It  is  the  pyrifirmis 
into  the  linea  alba,  and  inner  edgeoftlie  9ive  pyramidaUt  of  Winslow,  and  aacro' 
rectus,  commonly  at  about  the  distance  trochanterien  of  Dumas.  -  A  small  radiated 
of  two  inches  from  the  pubis,  and  fre-  muscle,  situated  under  the  glutseus  maxi- 
qiiently  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  but  mus,  along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  gluteus 
always  below  the  umbilicus.  In  some  sub-  minimus.  It  arises  by  three  and  sometimes 
:  jects  the  pyramidalis  is  wanting  on  one  or  four  tendinous  and  fleshy  origins,  from  the 
both  sides,  and  when  this  happens,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second,  third,  and 
internal  oblique  is  usually  found  to  be  of  fourth  pieces  of  the  os  sacrum,  so  that  this 
greater  thickness  at  its  lower  part  Now  part  of  It  is  within  the  pelvis.  From  these 
and  then,  though  rarely,  there  are  two  at  origins  the  muscle  grows  narrower,  and 
one  side,  and  only  one  at  the  other,  and  passing  out  of  the  pelvis,  below  the  niche 
M  Sabattier  has  evert'  seen  two  on  each  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  ilium,  from 
side.  Fallopius,  and  many  others  after  which  it  receives  a  few  fleshy  fibres,  is  in- 
bim,  have  considered  it  as  the  congener  serted  by  a  roundish  tendon  of  an  incb  in 
of  the  internal  oblique;  but  its  use  seems  length,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity 
to  be  to  assist  the  lower  part  of  the  rec-  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major.  The 
ttss«  u«e  of  this  muscle  is  to  assist  m/Qpvingthe 
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thtgfa  oatwardfy  tad  moring  it  a  little  up*  qumlitlef »  and  has  a  tomewbat  bitter 
wards.  taste. 

PYRITES.  (From  mv^^  firt ;  so  called  Ptbola  botusbiyoui.  The  syate- 
because  it  strikes  fire  with  steel.)  A  roe-  roatic  name  of  the  winttergrcen.  See  iy 
tallio  substance,  formed  of  iron   tmited  rtto. 

with  sulphur,  from  which  all  the  sulphur       PYROUGNEOUS     ACID.  Iiiiha 

of  commerce  is  obtained.  pyrpJiipttum.    An  acid  liquor  of  a  brown 

Prmrrxs  AmsKwroAUBs.  See  Arnnic,  colour,  of  a  pretty  strong  and  peculiar 

PYRMONT  WATER.  Aqua  psfrmtm^  smell>  obtained  by  distillation  trwn  wmxl. 
tana,  A  celebrated  mineral  spring  at  Pyr-  especially  the  beech,  birch,  and  box.  It 
mont,  a  Tillage  in  the  circle  or  Westphalia,  is  th6ught  to  be  the  acetic  acid, 
in  Germany.  It  is  of  an  agreeable  though  PYROMETER.  (From  wv^,  fire,  and 
strongly  acidulated  tmste,  and  emits  a  large  /<fr(or,  measure.)  An  instrumeni  to  roca* 
portion  of  gas  ;  which  affects  the  persons  sure  those  higher  degrees  of  heat  to  which 
who  attend  at  the  well,  as  well  as  those  the  thermometer  canaot  be  applied.  See 
who  drink    the  fluid,  with  a  sensation   Calarie. 

•omewbat  resembling  that  produced  by  in-  PYRO-MUCOUS  ACID.  AHdum  pyr^^ 
toxication.  A  general  view  of  the  analy-  mucotwrn.  Syrupous  acid.  The  acid  Vi- 
sis  of  this  water  will  shew  that  it  stanot  qour  obtained  by  distillation  from  insVpidt 
the  first  in  rank  of  the  highly  carbonated  saccharine,  gum  my,  fitrinaoeous  mucilages, 
chalybeates,  and  contains  such  an  abun»  The  celebrated  Oren  is  of  opinion*  that 
dance  of  carbonic  acid,  as  not  only  to  hold  it  is  a  mixture  of  acetic  with  oxalic  acidt 
dissolred  a  number  of  carbonic  salts,  but  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  receiTed  in  the 
to  shew  all  the  properties  of  this  acid  un-  system  of  chemistry  as  a  peculiar  acid 
combined,  and  in  its  most  active  form.  PYRO-TARTROUS  ACID.  Addwm 
Pyrnu>nt  water  is  likewise  a  strong  cbaly-  pyro-tartroium.  See  TarUw,  tfiirii  9/ 
beate,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  PYROSIS.  (Prom  «'V{mi,  to  burn.) 
iron;  and  it  is  besides  a  very  hard  wa-  Pgr^wU  Sueciea  of  SauTages.  Curdialjia 
ter,  containing  much  selenite  and  earthy  9putatona  of  LinnKUs.  A  disease  called 
carbonats.  The  diseases  to  which  this  in  Scotland  the  water-brash;  in  England, 
mineral  water  may  be  advantageously  ap-  black-water.  A  genua  of  disease  in  the 
plied,  are  the  same  as  those  for  which  the  class  fieartset  and  order  tpatmt  of  Culled ; 
Spa,  and  others  of  the  acidulated  chaly-  known  by  a  bummg  pain  in  the  stomach, 
beates,  are  resorted  to,  that  is,  in  all  cases  attended  with  copious  eructation,  gene- 
of  debility  that  require  an  active  tonic  that  rally  of  a  watery  insipid  fluid. 
is  not  permanently  heating ;  various  dis-  PTmorxcnnA.  (From  «•«{•  fire,  and 
orders  in  the  alintentary  canal,  especially  «rtX'*t  ^  i^O  Chemistry,  or  that  art  by 
bilious,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  and  com-  which  the  properties  of  bodies  are  exa^ 
plaints  that  origmate  from  obstructed  men-  mined  by  fire. 

struation.  At  Pyrmont,  ,tbe  company  Ptbotiga.  (From  «v$eii,  to  bom.) 
generally  drink  this  water  Inr  glassfuls,  in  a  Caustics. 

morning,  to  the  quantity  of  two,  three,  or  PYRUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
more  English  pints.  Its  common  operation  in  the  Linniean  system.  Class,  /coMmiiria, 
is  by  urine ;  but,  if  taken  copiously,    it  Order,  PeHiagyma, 

generally  proves  laxative ;  and  wben  it  has       PTavs  otimnia.    The  systematic  name 
not  this  etTect,  and  that  effect  is  wanted,  of  the  quince  tree.  See  CSfdonium  mabtm, 
they  commonly  mix,  with  the  first  gUss       PYRUS  MALUS.  The  systematic  name 
drunk  in  the  morning,  from  one  to  five  or  of  the  apple-tree.  See  Applet, 
six  drachms  of  some  purging  salt.  Ptulcitx.  (From  «vov,  pus,  and  fx»»,  to 

PYROLA.      (From  pyrut,  a  pear ;   so  draw.)   An  instrument  to  extract  the  pus 
Ttamed  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  from  the  cavity  of  any  sinXious  ulcer, 
of  the  pear-tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus       Ptvxia.  See  Pyptttria, 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.    ClasSj^       PrxACAsriuk.    (From  oi^^oc,  a  box,  snd 
Jkcandria,  Order,  Monogynia,  «jt«rd«,  a  thorn.)    The  barberry,  or  thorny 

^.   The  pharmacopoeial    name    of   the  box -tree, 
round-leaved  wintergreen.    This  elegant       PYXIS,     flv^/c*    Properly  a  box ;  but, 
little  plant,  Pyrola  rottmdifoUa  of  LinnK-  from  its  resembUnce,  the  cavity  of  the  hip- 
us,   is  now  forgotten   in  the  practice  of  bone,  or  acetabulum,  has  been  sometimes 
medicine.    It  possesses  gently  adstringent  called  os  pyxidls. 
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Q.  P.  An  khhre^iBXicn  of  quantum  placet, 
at  much  as  you  please. 

Q.  S.  The  contractions  for  quantum 
mijprit. 

Q.  V.  An  abbreTiation  of  quantum  vitt 
as  much  as  you  will. 

QuADBATus.  See  Depre$wr  iabii  infi- 
riofis, 

QUADRATUS  FEMORIS.  (Quadra- 
tUM f  from  quadra,  «  square;  so  called 
from  its  supposed  shape.)  Tuber-iMChiO'trp' 
chanterien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
thigh,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  peWis. 
It  is  a  flat,  thin,  and  fleshy  muscle,  but 
not  of  the  shape  its  name  would  seem  to 
indicate.  It  is  situated  immediately  be- 
low the  gemini.  It  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  external  surface  and  lower 
edge  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
is  inserted  by  short  tendinous  fibres  into  a 
ridge  ^ich  is  seen  extending  from  the 
basis  of  the  trochanter  major  to  that  of 
the  trochanter  minor.  Its  use  is  to  bring 
the  OS  femoris  outwards. 

QuAOBATus  QEum*  Seo  Plalitma  niy- 
9ide$, 

QCAD&ATUS   LABII   IIITBU0EI8.      Sce    DC' 

preftcr  Iabii  inferi9ri9, 

QUADRATUS  LUMBORUM.  Qua^ 
droiut,  teu  Lumharie  extemOt  of  Winslow. 
iUo-iumbi'Costai  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This 
is  a  small,  flat,  and  oblong  muscle,  that 
bas  gotten  the  name  of  quadratut  from  its 
shape,  which  is  that  of  an  irregular  square. 
It  is  situated  laterally,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  spine.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  about  two  inches  from'  the  posterior 
part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  From  this 
broad  origin  it  ascends  obliquely  inwards> 
and  is  inserted  into  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  four  superior  lumbar  vertebrx,  into 
the  lower  edge  of  the  last  rib,  and,  by  a 
small  tendon,  that  passes  up  under  the 
diaphragm,  into  the  side  of  the  last  ver- 
tebra orthe  back.  When  this  muscle  acts 
singly,  it  draws  the  loins  to  one  side ;  when 
both  muscles  act  they  serve  to  support ihe 
spine,  and  perhaps  to  bend  it  forwards. 
In  laborious  respiration,  the  quadratus 
lumborum  may  assist  in  pulling  down  the 
ribs. 

QUAOBATUS   MAXUXJI     UTFBBIOBIS.        S^Q 

Platyma  myoidet 

QuAnsATUS  BAOiL  Scc  Pronator  radii 
quadratut. 

QvADBioA.  (From  guatuor,  four,  and 
jvgum,  a  yoke.)  A  bandage  which  resem- 
bles tlie  trappings  of  a  four  horse  cart. 

QUARTANA.  Febtit  quartana,  A 
fourth-day  ague.    Of  this  species  of  sgue* 


as  well  as  the  other  kinds,  there  are  several 
varieties  noticed  by  authors.  The  most  fre- 
quent  of  thesfe  are,  1.  The  double  quartan, 
with  two  paroxysms,  or  fits,  on  the  first  dav^ 
none  on  the  second  and  third,  and  two  again 
on  the  fourth  day.  2.  The  double  quartan* 
with  a  paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  another 
on  the  second,  but  none  on'  the  third.  3« 
The  triple  quartan,  with  three  paroxysms 
every  fourth  day.  4.  The  triple  quartan* 
with  a  slight  paroxysm  exery  day,  every 
fourth  paroxysm  being  similar.  See  alse 
Febnt  intemdttemt. 

QUARTZ.  This  name  is  given  to  the 
opake,  or  irregularly  figtired  vitrifiable 
ston<<. 

QUASSIA.  (From  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  QiMfM,  who  first  used  it  with  uncom* 
roon  success  as  a  secret  remedy  in  the  ma- 
lignant endemic  fevers  which  frequently 
prevailed  at  Surinam.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plsnts  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class  Deeandria,  Order,  Monogipua. 

%  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  bit-  ^ 
ter  quassia.'  The  root,  bark,  and  wood  of 
this  tree,  QuatHa  amara  of  Linnxus>- 
JloribuM  hertnapbroditiStfoUiM  impan-pinnatis, 
foUoHt  •ppctitit  $e9$iUbut,  petioU  articu* 
iato  alato,  JUnibut  ractmont,  are  alt  com- 
prehended in  the  catalogues  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  particularly  of  Surinam,  and  also 
of  some  of  the  West-India  islands. 

The  roots  are  perfectly  ligneous ;  they 
may  be  medically  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  the  wood,  which  is  now  most  gene- 
rally employed,  and  seems  to  differ  from 
the  bark  in  bemg  less  intensely  bitter ;  the 
Utter  is  therefore  thought  to  be  a  more 
powerful  medicine.  Quassia  has  no  sen- 
sible odour  :  its  taste  is  that  of  a  pure  bit- 
ter, more  intense  and  durable  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  known  substance  t  it  im- 
parts its  virtues  more  completely  to  water/ 
than  to  spirituous  menstrua,  and  its  infu- 
sions are  not  blackened  by  the  addition  of 
martial  vitriol.  The  watery  extract  is  from 
a  sixth  to  a  ninth  of  the  weight  of  the 
wood,  the  spii^tuous  about  a  twenty -fourth. 
Quassia,  as  before  observed,  derived  its 
name  from  a  negro  named  Quassi,  wlio 
employed  it  with  uncommon  success  as  a 
secret  remedy  m  the  malignant  endemic 
fevers,  which  frequently  prevailed  at  Suri- 
nam. In  consequence  ot  a  valuable  con- 
siderstion,  this  secret  was  disclosed  to 
Daniel  Rolander,  a  S^vede,  who  brought 
specimens  of  the  quassia  wood  to  Stock- 
holm, in  the  year  1756;  and,  since  then, 
Uie  efiects  of  this  drug  have  been  gene- 
rally tried  \n  Europe,  and  numerous  tes- 
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iitnonies  of  its  efficacy  publifhed  by  maoy  rallir  preferred,  in  the  propoftioQ  of  three 
respectable  authors.  Various  experiments  or  four  drachms  of  the  wood  to  twelre 
with  quassia  have  likewise  been  madej  ounces  of  water. 

with  a  view  to  asceruin  its  antiseptic  pow-      Quassia  amaua.    The  Sjrsteroatic  name 
ers ;  from  which  it  appears  to  have  consi*  of  the  bitter  quassia-tree.  See  Quoajtd. 
derable  influence  in  retarding  the  tendency      Quassia    s^kaboujia.       The     systemt- 
to  putrefaction;  And  this.  Professor  Mur-  tic  name  of  the  Simaco«d>a  quassia.    Sec 
ray  thinks,  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  sen-  SUmarouba. 
slble  qualities,  as  it  possesses  no  adstrin-      Quasst.  See  Quatiia, 
gency  whatever ;  nor  can  it  depend  upon      Qitatuo.        (From  quatuor,  ibor ;  so 
Its  bitterness,  as  gentian  is  much  bitterer,  called  because  it  has  four  sides.)    The 
yet  less  antiseptic.    The  medicinal  virtues  astragalus. 

ascribed  to  quassia  are  those  of  a  tonic.  Queen  •fthe  meadow.  See  Ulmaria, 
stomachic,  antiseptic,  and  febrifuge.  It  Qusscula.  ( Qiiercu^a,  dim.  of  ^tiertx^ 
1ms  been  found  very  efiTectual  in  restoring  the  oak ;  so  called  because  it  has  leaves 
digestion,  expelling  flatulences,  hnd  re-  like  the  oak.)  A.n  antiquated  name  of  the 
moving  habitual  costiveness,  produced  germander.  See  Cfum€dry§, 
from  debility  of  the  intestines,  and  com-  QUERCUS.  (From  qvero^  to  enquire : 
mon  to  a  sedentary  life.  Dr.  Lettsom,  because  divinations  were  formerly  given 
whose  extensive  practice  gave  him  an  op-  from  oaks  by  the  Druids.)  1.  The  name 
portunityt>f  trying  the  effects  of  quassia  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linniean  sys- 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  says,  **In  de-  tem.  Class,  Jiionoeda,  Order,  Pofyandria. 
bility,  succeeding  febrile  diseases,  the  Fe-  The  oak. 

ruvian  bark  is  most  generally  more  tonic      2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  oak. 

and  salutary  than  any  other  vegetable  hi-   Querent  robur  of  Linncus  i-^fiUie  obUngi^ 

therto  known ;  but  in  hysterical  atony,  to  glabrit  nnuatie,  lobie  rtftoMialw,  gtandibua 

which  the  female  sex  is  so  prone,  the  quas-  obiongu.    The  oak.    iJalonfit.    This  valu- 

sia  affords  more  vigour  and  relief  to  the  sys-  able  tree  is  indigenous  to  Britain.    Its  ad- 

tem  than  the  other,  especially  when  united  stringent  eflects  were  sufficiently  known 

with  the  vitriolum  album,  and  still  more  to  the  ancients,  but  it  is  the  bark  which 

with  the  acid  of  some  absorbent."  In  dys-  is  now  directed  for  medicinal  use  by  our 

pepsia,  arising  from  hard  drinking,  and  pharmacopoBias.     Oak-bark   manifests  to 

also  in  diarrhoras,  the  doctor  exhibited  the  the  taste  a  strong  adstrln^ency,  accomps- 

quassia  with  g^eat  success.    But,  with  re-  nied  with  a  moderate  bitterness.     Uke 

spect  to  the  tonic  and  febrifuge  qualities  other  adstringents,  it  has  been  recommend- 

of  quassia,  he  says,    **  I  by  no    means  ed  in  agues,  and  for  restraining  bsmor- 

subscribe  to  the  Linnaeun  opinion,  where  rhages,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  immode- 

the  author  declares,  '  me  quidem  judice  rate  evacuations.    A  decoction  of  it  has 

chinchinum  longe  superat."*    It    is  very  likewise  been  advantageously  employed  as 

well  known,  that  there  are  certain  pecu-  a  gargle,  and  as  a  fomentation  or  lotion  in 

liarities  of  the  air,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  procidentia  recti  et  uteri.    Galls,  which,  in 

constitution,  unfavourable  to  the  exhibition  the  warm  climate  of  the  East,  are  found 

of  Peruvian  bark,  even  in  the  moat  clear  upon  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  are  occasioned 

intermissions  of  fever ;  and  writers  have  by  a  small  insect  with  four  wings,  called 

repeatedly  noticed  it.    But  this  is  compa-   Cynipt  quercuafilH,  which  deposits  an  eg^ 

ratively  very  rare.     About  Midsummer,  in  the  substance  of  the  lea^  by  making 

1785,  Dr.  L.  met  with  several  instances  of  a  small  perforation  through  the  under  sur- 

low  remittent  and  ner%'ous  fevers,  wherein  face.     The  ball  presently  begins  to  grow 

the  bark  uniformly  aggravated  the  symp-  to  a  considerable  size.    Two  sorts  of  galls 

toms,  though  given  m  intermissions  the  are  distinguished  jn  the  shops  ;  one  said  to 

most  favourable  to  its  success,  and  wherein   be  brought  from  Aleppo,  the  other  from 

quassia,  or  snake-root,  was  successfully  Turkey  and  the  southern  parts  of  Bovope. 

substituted.    In  such  cases,  he  mostly  ob-  The  former  are  generally  of  a  blueish  co- 

served,  that  there  was  great  congestion  in  lour,  or  of  a  greyish,  or  black,  verging  to 

the  hepatic  system,  and  the  debility  at  the  blueness ;  unequal  and  warty  on  the  sut- 

same  time  discouraged  copious  evacuations,  face ;  hard  to  break  ;  and  of  a  close  com- 

And  in  many  fevers,  without  evident  re-  pact  texture  ;  the  other  of  a  light  brownish 

missions  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  bark,  or  whitish  colour,  smooth,  round,  easily 

whilst,  at  the  time,  increasing  debility  be-  broken,   less   compact,  and    of    a  much 

gan  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  larger  size.    The  two  sorts  diflcr  only  in 

Doctor  found  that  quassia,  or  anake-root,  size  and  strength,  two  of  the  blue  galb 

singlyorcombined,upheid  the  vital  powers,  being  supposed  equivalent  in  this  respect 

and  promoted  a  critical   intermission  of  to  three  of  the  others.    Galls  appear  to  be 

fever,  by  which  an  opportunity  was  oflTer-  the  most  powerful  of  the  vegetable  ad- 

ed  for  the  bark  to  effect  a  cure.     It  may  strin^ents.    As  a  medicine,  they  are  to  be 

^e  given  in  infusion,  or  in  pills  made  from  considered  as  applicable  to  the  same  in- 

le  watcty  extracts  the  former  is  gene-  dications  as  the  oakbark,aod  by  possess- 
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A  branch  of  the  humeral  artery,  that  nins 
down  the  side  of  the  radius. 

Rasiahh  BXTxaifrs  BBETioa.  See  £x- 
teruor  carpi  radinlit  brevior. 

Radialir  ixTBajn-'B  LOKGioB.  See  Ex- 
tentor  carpi  radiaH*  longior. 

Radialis  xTTiRRTS  PBiHTs.  See  JSx- 
tenser  carpi  rutUatit  tongior. 

Radialis  i9TKK:«rs.  See  Flexor  carpi 
radiaUi. 

Radialis  sEcv^Drs.  See  Extentor  carpi 
radiali*  brevior. 

RADICAL.  That  which  is  considered 
as  constituting'  the  distinguishing  part  of 
an  aoid,  by  its  union  with  the  acidifym^ 
principle,  or  oxygen,  which  is  common  to 
all  acids.  Thus  sulphur  is  the  radical  of 
the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  baiie  of  the  acid;  but 
base  is  a  term  of  more  extensive  applica- 
tion. 
.   Radical  TiirxeAii.  See  Aceium. 

RADICULA.  (Dim.  of  radix,  a  root.)  A 
little  root  {  the  fibrous  part  of  a  root.  The 
common  radish  is  sometimes  so  called.  See 
Haphaniu  horteruit. 

Jiadiih,  horee.   See  Jtaphanua  rtuticanut, 

JUadith,  garden.  See  Baphanut  hortentie. 

RADIUS.  (A  spoke,  a  sUff,  or  beam; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance.)  This 
bone  has  gotten  its  name  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  or  to 
a  weaver's  beam;  and  sometimes,  from  its 
supporting  the  hand,  it  has  been  called 
manubrium  matmt.  Like  the  ulna,  it  is  of 
a  triangular  figure,  but  it  diflfers  from  that 
bone,  in  growmg  larger  as  it  descends,  so 
that  its  smaller  part  answers  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  ulna,  and  vice  versa.  Of  its 
two  extremities,  the  uppermost  and  small- 
est is  formed  into  a  small  rounded  head, 
furnished  with  cartilage,  and  hollowed  at 
its  summit,  for  an  articulation  with  the 
little  head  at  the  side  of  the  pulley  of  the 
OS  humeri.  The  round  border  of  thishe^d, 
nejct  the  ulna,  is  formed  for  an  articulation 
with  the  lesser  syg^moid  oavity  of  that 
bone.  This  little  head  of  the  radius  is 
supported  by  a  neck,  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  laterally,  is  a  considerable  tubero- 
sity, into  the  posterior  half  of  which  is 
inserted  the  posterior  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
while  the  anterior  half  is  covered  with  car- 
tilage, and  surrounded  witli  a  capsular 
ligament,  so  as  to  allow  this  tc*ndon  to  slide 
upon  it  as  upon  a  pulley.  Imnriediately  be- 
low this  tuberosity,  the  body  of  the  bone 
may  be  said  to  begin.  We  find  It  slightly 
curved  throughout  its  whole  length,  by 
which  means  a  greater  space  is  formed  for 
tlie  lodgment  of  muscles,  audit  is  enabled 
to  cross  the  ulna  without  compressing 
them.  Of  the  three  surfaces  to  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  body  of  the  bone,  the 
external  and  internal  ones  are  the  broadest 
and  flattest.    The  aoterior  surface  is  nar- 


rower  and  more  coiiTex.  Of  Hs  angki, 
the  external  and  internal  ones  are  roundeds 
but  the  posterior  Vmgle,  which  is  tumel 
towards  the  ulna,  is  formed  into  i^  sharp 
spine,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of 
the'  interosseous  ligament,  of  which  mes- 
tion  is  made  in  the  description  of  the  uJaa. 
This  strong  ligament,  which  is  a  little  in- 
terrupted above  and  belpw,  serves  not 
only  to  connect  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
to  each-  other,  but  likewise  to  aiTord  a 
greater  surface  for  the  lodgment  of  mus- 
cles. On  the  fore  part  of  the  bone,  aad 
at  about  one>third  of  its  length,  from  hs 
upper  end,  we  observe  a  channel  for  res- 
seU,  slanting  obliquely  upwards.  Towards 
its  lower  extremity,  the  radius  becomes 
broader,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  some- 
what flattened,  affording  three  surfaces, 
of  which  the  posterior  one  is  the  smallest  i 
the  second,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  boiie^ 
is  broader  and  flatter  than  the  first ;  and 
the  third,  which  is  the  broadest  of  the 
three,  answers  to  the  anterior  and  external 
aurface  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  On  this 
last,  we  observe  several  sinuosities,  co- 
vered with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  upon 
which  slide  the  tendons  of  several  muscles 
of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  bone  is  formed  into  an  oblong  ar- 
ticulating cavity,  divided  into  two  by  a 
slight  transverse  rising.  This  cavity  is 
formed  for  an  articulation  with  the  bones 
of  the  wrist.  Towards  the  anterior  and 
convex  surface  of  the  bone,  this  cavity  is 
defended  by  a  remarkable  eminence,  called 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  which 
is  covered  with  a  cartilage  that  is  extend- 
ed to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna; 
a  ligament  is  likewise  stretched  from  it  to 
the  wrist.  Besides  this  large  cavity,  the 
radius  has  another  much  smaller  one,  op- 
posite its  styloid  process,  which  is  lined 
with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  rounded 
surface  of  the  ulna.  The  articulation  of 
the  radius  with  the  lesser  sygmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna,  is  strengthened  by  a  circular 
ligament,  which  is  atuched  to  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  that  cavity,  and  from  thence 
surrounds  the  head  of  the  radius.  This 
ligament  is  narrowest,  but  thickest  at  its 
middle  part.  But,  besides  this  ligament, 
which  connects  the  two  borifes  of  the  fore- 
arm with  each  other,  the  ligaments  which 
secure  the  articulation  of  the  radius  with 
the  OS  humeri,  are  common  both  to  it  and 
to  the  ulna,  and  therefore  cannot  well  be 
understood  till  both  these  bones  are  de* 
scribed.  These  ligaments  are  a  capsular 
and  two  lateral  ligaments.  The  capsular 
ligament  is  attached  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  OS  humeri,  to  the  upper  edges  and 
sides  of  the  cavities  we  remarked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pulley  and  little  bead,  and 
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hkemse  to  some  part  of  the  condyles :      Radix    vatausta.      3e  Maiaktta  ra* 
from  thence  Vt  is  spread  over  the  ulna,  to  dix. 

the  edges  of  the  greater  sygmoid  cavity  so       Radix  bosxa.  See  Ehodiola. 
as  to  include  in  it  the  end  of  the  olecranon      Radix  bubma.  See  Xubia, 
and  of  the  coronoid  process ;  and  is  like-       Radix  tijlic.    See  Timac. 
wise  fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  radius,       Radix  ubsixa.  See  Meum. 
90  as  to  include  the  head  of  that  bone       RADUL A.     (From  rado^  to  scrape  off. ) 
within  it.     The  lateral  ligaments  may  be  A  wooden  spatula*  or  scraper, 
distinguished  into  external  and  internal,       Raowobt.  A  poultice  made  of  the  fresh 
or,  according  to  Winslow,  into  brachio-ra-  leaves  is  said  to  have  a  surprising  effect  in 
diaU9^  and  hracftto-^tbitaUt,      They   both  removing  pains  of  the  joints,  and  to  remove 
descend  laterallv  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  sciatica,  or  hip  g^ut,  in  two  or  three 
each  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  from  applications,  when  ever  so  violent.    The 
their  fibres  spreading  wide  as  they  de-  root  is  of  an  healing,  adstringent  nature* 
accnd,  have  been  compared  to  a  goose's  A  decoction  (#it  is  good  for  wounds  and 
^t.    The  internal  ligament,  or  brachio  bruises.  See  Jncobiea. 
eubitalis,  which  is  the  longest  and  thickest       Baitin.  See  Uva  tatta  wtajor. 
of  the  two,  is  attached  to  the  coronoid      Raxaus  veka.    (From  ramaU^  a  dead 
process  of  the  ulna.    The  external  liga-  bough.)    Applied  to  the  vena  ports,  from 
ment,  or  brachio  radialis,  terminates  in  its  numerous  ramifications,  which  resemble 
the  circular  ligament  of  the  radius.    Both  a  bough  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
these  ligaments  adhere  firmly  to  the  cap-       Ramex.     (From  rotnttt,  a  branch  ;  from 
sular  ligament,  and  to  the  tendons  of  some  it   protruding  forwards,  like  a  bad.)    A 
of  the  adjacent  muscles*     In  considering  rupture. 

the  articulation  of  the  fore-arm  with  the  RANA  ESCULENTA-  The  French 
OS  humeri,  we  find  that  when  both  the  frog.  The  flesh  of  this  species  of  fro^, 
bones  are  moved  together  upon  the  oahu-  yery  common  in  France,  is  highly  nutri- 
neri,  the  motion  of  the  ulna  upon  the  pul-  tious  and  easily  digested. 
ley  allows  only  of  flexion  and  exten-  Rancid.  Oily  substances  are  said  to 
aion ;  whereas,  when  the  palm  of  the  have  become  rancid  when,  by  keeping, 
hand  is  turned  downwards,  or  up-  they  acquire  a  strong  offensive  smell,  and 
wards,  or  in  other  words,  in  pronation  altered  taste. 

and  supination,  we  see  the  radius  moving      RANINB    ARTERY.     Arteria  ranina. 

upon  its  axis,  and  in  these  motions  its  Sublingual  artery.    The  second  branch  of 

head  turns  upon  the  little  head  of  the  os  the  external  carotid. 

humeri  at  the  side  of  the  pulley,  while  its       RANULA.      (From   rana,    a  frog ;  so 

circular  edge  rolls  in  the  lesser  lygmoid  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  frog,  or 

cavitv  of  the  ulna.    At  the  lower  end  of  because  it  makes  the  patient  croak  like  a 

the  fore-arm  the  edge  of  the  ulna  is  re-  frog.)  Batrachot,     Hypoglo89tu,    Bypoghf- 

ceived  into  a  superficial  cavity  at  the  side  t<>a-  Rana.    An  inflammatory,  or  indolent 

of  the  radius.    This  articulation,  which  is  tumour,  under  the  tongue.  These  tumours 

surrounded  by.  a  loose  capsular  ligament,  areof  various  sixes  and  degrees  of  consis- 

concurs  with  the  articulation  above,  in  en.  tence,  seated  on  either  side  of  the  fraenum. 

abling  the  radius  to  turn  with  great  facility  Children,  as  well  as  adults,  are  sometimes 

upon  its  axis ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  the  as-  affected  with  tumours  of  this  kind  j  in  the 

eisUncc  of  this  bone  that  we  are  enabled  former,  they  impede  the  action  of  suck- 

to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards  or  ing ;  in  the  latter,  of  maiilication,  and  even 

downwards,  the  ulna  having  but  a  very  in-  speech.    The  contents  of  them  are  van« 

considerable  share'in  these  motions.  ous  ;  in  some,  they  resemble  the  saliva,  in 

RADIX  A  root.  others,  the  glairy  matter  found  in  the  cells 

Radix  AcoBi.  Galanga,  or  galangal.  of  swelled  joints.     Sometimes)  it  is  said 

Radix  BBHeAi.s.  See  Cattumumar.  that  a  fatty  matter  has  been  found  in  them ; 

Radix      bbasixisksis.       See    JpecacU'  but  from  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 

anka.  parts,  wc  are  sure  that  this  can  seldom 

Radix    cax.aoualjb.        See     CalaguaUe  happen  ;  and,  in  by  far  the  greatest  nuro* 

radix.  ber  of  cases,  we  find  that  the  contents 

Radix    ca]usi7bll&       See    CalaguaU  resemble  the  saliva  itself.    This,  indeed, 

radix.  might  naturally  be  expected,  for  the  cause 

Radix    CAssuMtnriAB.      See     Ca««iimu-  of  these  tumours  is  universally  to  be  looked 

nittr.  for  in  an  obstruction  of  the  salivary  ducts. 

Radix  cHTvcxir.  See  Ch/nkn  radix.  Obstructions  here  may  arise  from  a  cold. 

Radix  Colombo.  See  Colombo.  inflammation,   violent   fits  of  the  tooth- 

Radix  dvlcib.  See  GhfOfrrMxa.  ache,  attended  with  swelling  in  the  inside 

Radix  ixah.  See  Ikan  radix.  of  the  mouth  ;  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  we 

Radix  ibdiaha.  See  Ipecacuanha.  find  the  ducts  obstructed  by  a  stony  mat- 

Rajdix  nrsicA   LomiAjra.     Sec  Lopez  ter  seemingly  separated  from  the  saliva, 

r*ftx.  « the  cUcttlou.  nw^i^^i^^gipoft , 
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but  where  iikflftinitiatioii  lui  been  the  cause* 
we  alwtys  fmd  matter  mixed  with  the 
other  cuntentB  of  the  tumour.  As  these 
tumours  are  not  usually  attended  with 
much  pain,  they  are  jortietimet  neglected, 
till  they  bunit  of  themselves,  which  they 
commonly  do  when  srrived  at  the  bulk  of 
a  larfl;e  nut.  As  they  were  produced  ori* 
ginalTy  from  an  obstruction  in  the  salivary 
duct,  and  this  obstruction  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  the  bursting  of  the  tumour,  it 
thence  happens  that  they  leave  an  ulcer  ex- 
tremely difficuh  to  heal,  nay,  which  can- 
not be  healed  at  all  till  the  cause  is  re- 
moved. ♦ 

RAiruHciTLOioES.  (From  rammathu^  and 
li/bc,  resemblance;  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  ranunculus  )  The  Caltha 
palustris  or  marsh  marygold. 

RANUNCULUS.  (Dini.  of  rano,  a  frogi 
because  it  is  found  in  fenny  places,  where 
frogs  abound.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Ltnnzan  system.  Class,  Pobf' 
andria.  Order,  Polygynia, 

The  great  acrirfiony  of  most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  ranunculus  is  such,  that,  on  being 
applied  to  the  skin,  they  excite  itching, 
redness,  and  inflammation,  and  even  pro- 
duce blisters,  tumefaction,  and  ulceration 
of  the  part.  On  being  chewed,  they  cor- 
Irode  the  tongue;  and,  if  taken  into  the 
stomachs  bring  on  all  the  deleterious  ef> 
iects  of  an  acrid  poison.  The  corrosive 
acrimony  which  this  family  of  plants  pos- 
sesses, was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Dioscori- 
des ;  but  its  nature  and  extent  had  never 
been  investigated  by  experiments,  before 
those  instituted  by  C.  Krapf,  at  Vienna,  by 
which  we  learn,  that  the  most  virulent  c^ 
the  Linnxao  species  of  ranunculus,  are  the 
bulbosus,  sceleratus,  acris,  arvensis,  thora, 
and  illyricus. 

The  effects  of  these  were  tried,  either 
upon  himself  or  upon  dogs,  and  shew  that 
the  acrimony  of  the  different  species  is 
often  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  plant, 
manifesting  itself  either  in  the  roots, 
stalks,  leaves,  flowers,  or  buds;  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  extract,  decoction,  and  in- 
fusion of  the  plants,  were  also  subjected 
to  experiments.  In  addition  to  these  spe- 
cies mentioned  by  Krapf,  we  may  also  no- 
tice the  R.  Fammula»  and  especially  the 
R.  Alpestris,  which  according  to  Haller, 
is  the  most  acrid  of  this  genus.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis observes,  that  even  pulling  up  the  ra- 
nunculus acrisi  the  common  meadow  spe- 
cies, which  possesses  the  active  principle 
of  this  tribe,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
throughout  th^  whole  herb,  and  carrying 
It  to  some  little  distance^  excited  a  con- 
aiderable  inflammation  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  in  which  it  was  held.  It  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  acrimonious  quality  of 
,  these  plants  is  not  of  a  fixed  nature ;  for  it 
»n«y  be  completely  dissipated  by  heat; 


and  the  pAant,  cm  beinfp  tb^trngfa^  dried. 
becomes  perfectly  bland.    Krapf  attempt- 
ed to  counteract  this  venomous  acrimon/ 
of  the  ranunculus  by  means   of  Tarioas 
other  vegetables,  none  of  which  was  found 
to  answer  tlie  purpose,  though  he  thought 
that  the  juice  of  sorrel,  and  that  of  im- 
ripe  currants,  had  some  effect  in  this  way; 
yet  these  were  much  less  avaiUng  than 
water ;  while  vinegar,  honey,  sugar,  wifie, 
spirit,   mineral  acids,  oil   of  tartar^  p.  d. 
and  other  sapid  substances,  manifestly  lea- 
dered   the  acrimony  more  corrosive.    It 
may  be  also  noticed,  that  the  Tiralency  of 
most  of  the  plants  of  this  genus,  dep^idi 
much   upon  the  situation   in  which  ihtj 
grow,  and  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  cuV> 
tivated  plant. 

Rahvuculvs  abobtxtcs.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  a  species  of  ranunculus, 
which  posesses  acrid  and  vesicating  pro- 
perties. 

RAinjifcuLvs  Acais.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  meadow  crow-foot.  See  JSanuncuim 
prateruta. 

R±svTscvLvB  ALBVS.  The  plant  whieb. 
bears  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is 
the  Anemone  nemerota  of  Linnaeus.  7be 
bruised  leaves  and  flowers  lAre  said  to  c«ue 
tinea  capitis  applied  to  the  part.  The  in- 
habitanu  of  Kamschatka,  it  is  believed, 
poison  their  arrows  with  the  root  of  this 
plant. 

R&inmcuLus  buiaosus.  Bulbous  root- 
ed crow  foot.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  this 
plant,  HoHunadiu  bMonu  of  Linnxns: — 
eulycibui  retrojlexisy  pedunntlU  atilcnHt,cttmk 
erecto  multijlorot  foUie  eompoeiti$,  have  as 
considerable  smell,  but  a  highly  acrid  and 
fiery  taste.  Taken  internally*  they  ap- 
pear to  be  deleterious,  even  when  so  far 
freed  from  the  caustic  matter  by  boiling 
in  water,  as  to  discover  no  ill  quality  to 
the  palate.  The  efiluv'ia»  likewise,  even 
when,  freely  inspired,  is  said  to  oecMmioa 
head^iches,  anxieties,  vomitings,  &c.  The 
leaves  ^d  roots,  applied  externally,  in- 
flafne  and  ulcerate,  or  vesicate.the  parts, 
and  are  liable  to  afiect  also  the  adjaceat 
parts  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Ka>*vnct7lus  ricABiA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pilewort.  See  Cktlidmtm 
mi»ut, 

RAirtufcuLrs  FiasmiTLA.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  smaller  water  crow-foot, 
or  spearwort.  Ita  virtues  and  qualities  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Ranmicidm  btdh^- 

RkwvjfcvjtVB  PXLOSTBis.  Water  crow- 
foot. The  leaves  of  this  species  of  crow- 
foot, BanunctUuM  mselerattu  of  Linncut, 
are  so  extremely  acrid,  that  the  beggars 
in  -Switzerland  are  said>  by  rubbio^^  their 
legs  with  them,  to  produce  a  very-  Ittid 
and  acrimonious  ulceration. 

Raxuncvtlos  PBATBKsrs.  Mesdow  crow- 
foot.   Sanuncuhia  acrit  of  Linnaeus.     Tbis, 
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and  lone  other  gpecies  of  iiiBitiioiilut»  clnttlyin  tlieeiire  of  adcnleiM  affectkrfif. 
l}aire»  for  .  medical  purposeSf  been  chief-  The  juice,  made  into  a  syrup,  is  given  to 
ly  employed  externally  as  a  vesicatory,  relieve  hoarseness.  Mixed  with  honey,  or 
and  are  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  sugar,  it  is  administered  in  pituitoos  asth- 
common  blistering  plaster,  in  producing  ma;  and,  as.  antiscorbutics,  their  efficacy 
a  quicker  effect,  and  never  causing  stran-  is  generally  acknowledged, 
gury ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  Katbasus  hiosb.  See  Raphanut  Iwrten' 
observed,  that  the  ranunculus  is  less  cer-  «^. 

tain  in  iU  operation,,  and  that  it  sometimes  RAPH  ANUS  RUSTIC  ANUS.  Armora- 
occasions  ulcers,  which  prove  very  trou-  da,  Eaphanut  marinua.  Eaphanv  tylvet' 
blesome  and  diflScuU  to  beak  Therefore  irU,  Horse-radish.  The  plant  which  af^ 
their  use  seems  to  be  applicable  only  to  fords  this  root  is  the  Cochieoria  arm&ra* 
certain  fixed  pains,  and  such  complaints  as  e»a  /  foUU  radieaUbut  lanceoiatit  crenatU^ 
require  a  long  continued  topical  itimulus  cauUrdt  indaU  pf  Linncus.  Horse-radish 
or  discharge  from  the  part,  in  the  way  of  has  long  been  received  into  the  materia 
an  issue,  which,  in  vlfrious  cases,  has  been  medica,  is  also  well  known  at  our  tables, 
found  to  be  a  powerful  remedy.  **  It  affects  the  oi^gans  both  of  taste  and 

Rahithgolub  scxLxaATVs.  The  syste-  smell  with  a  qnick  penetrating  pungency; 
matic  name  of  the  marsh  crow-foot.  See  nevertheless  it  contains  in  ceruin  vessels 
Manuncubu  pakatrU,  a  sweet  juice,  which  sometimea  exudes  in 

RAPA.  Mapum,  JRapua.  Jfopiu,^  JVb-  little  drops  upon  the  surface.  Its  pun- 
^t  duld$.  The  turnip.  Brwdca  rapa  of  gent  matter  is  of  a  very  volatHe  kind, 
JUinnaeus.  Turnips  are  accounted  a  salu*  being  totally  dissipated  in  drying,  and  car- 
brious  food,  demulcent,  detergent,  some-  ried  off  in  evaporation,  or  distilUtion  by 
what  laxative  and  diuretic,  but.  liable,  in  water,  and  rectified  as  the  pungency  ex- 
weak  stomachs,  to  produce  fiatulencies,  hales,  the  sweet  matter  of  the  root  becomes 
and  prove  difficult  of  digestion.  The  li-  more  iensible,  thoi^^h  this  also  is,  in  a 
quor  pressed  ottt  of  them,  after  boiling,  is  great  measure,  dissipated  or  destroyed, 
aometimes  taken  medicinally  in  coughs  and  It  impregnates  both  water  and  spirit,  by 
disorders  of  the  breast.  The  seeds  are  infusion,  or  by  distillation,  very  richly  with 
occasionally  taken  as  diuretics ;  they  have  its  active  msAters.  In  distillation  with 
DO  smell,  but  a  mildacrid  taste.'  water,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  essen- 

JRape,  See  Rapui,  tial  oil,  exceedingly  penetrating  and  pun- 

.  RAPH  AN  I  A.   (From  raphanu9tihe  rad-  gent." 

ish,  or  sharlock;  because  the  disease  it  Dr.  Gullen  has  mentioned  every  thing 
said  to  be  produced  by  eating  the  seeds  of  necessary  to  be  known  respecting  the  me« 
that  plant.)  ConvuUio  rupbania^  vel  ab  dicinal  virtues  of  horse-raddish,  we  shall 
vUlagine  Eclampna  typhodet.  ContmUio  therefore  transcribe  all  that  the  ingenious 
tokmennt*.  ^ecrona  u9Hlaiaginea>  Cripple  professor  has  written  on  this  subject. 
disease.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  **  The  root  of  this  only  ii  employed ;  and 
9euro§e»9  and  order  apamrn^  of  Collen;  it  affords  one  of  the  most  acrid  substances 
characterised  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  this  order  (ATi^te),  and  therefore 
of  the  joints,  with  convulsive  motions,  and  proves  a  powerful  stimulant,  whether  ez- 
a  most  violent  pain  returning  at  various  ternally  or  internally  employed.  Exter- 
periods.  It  be^^ina  with  cold  chills  and  nally,  it  readily  inflames  the  skin,  and 
lassitude,  pain  m  the  heads  anxiety  about  proves  a  rubefacient  that  may  be  employed 
the  pnecordja.  These  symptoms  are  fol-^  with  advantage  in  |>alsy  and  rheumatism ; 
lowed  1^  spasmodic  twicbings  in  the  ten-  and,  if  its  application  be  long  continued, 
dons  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  feet,  dis-  it  produces  blisters.  Taken  internally,  it 
cemible  to  the  eye,  heat,  fever,  stupour,  may  be  so  managed  as  to  relieve  hoarse- 
delirium,  sense  of  suffocation,  aphonia,  ness,  by  acting  on  the  fauces.  Received 
and  horrid  convulsions  of  the  limbs.  Afteir  into  the  stomach,  it  stimulates  this,  and 
these,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  come  on,  promotes  digestion ;  and  therefore  is  pro- 
'  with  a  discharge  of  worms.  About  the  perly  employed  as  a  condiment  with  our 
eleventh  or  the  twentieth  day,  copious  animal  food.  If  it  be  infused  in  water,  and 
sweats  succeed,  or  purple  exanthemata,  or  a  portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken  with  a 
tabes,  or  rigidity  of  all  the  joints.  large  draught  of  warm  water,  it  readily 

RAPHANUS.  (P«^F0«,  4r«|A  ro  ^aufimt  proves  emetic,  and  may  either  be'employ- 
^luuv^ :  from  its  quick  Growth.)  The  ed  by  itself  to  excite  Vomiting,  or  to  as- 
horse-radish.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  sist  the  operation  of  other  emetic^.  In- 
LJnnxan  system.  Class,  Tetrathffuuma,  Or-  fused  in  water,  and  taken  into  the  stomach, 
der,  SiHcuitAa,  it  proves  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system, 

Rathakus  BOBTXHSia.  Radicuki,  Rapha-  and  ia  thereby  luieful  in  palsy ;  and,  if  em. 
mu*  niger..  The  radish.  The  several  va»  ployed  in  large  quantity,  it  proves  heit- 
rieties  of  this  plant,  BaphanuM  §athntsof  ing  to  the  whole  body;  and  thereby  it 
LinnaniSf  are  said  to  be  employed  medi-  proves  often  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
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wbetfaer  arisinfi^  from  tcimy  or  other 
cames.  Bergius  has  given  us  a  particular 
ineUiod  of  ejdiibitiog  this  root,  which  is^ 
by  cutting  it  down,  without  bruising,  into 
salaU  pieces;  and  these,  if  swallowed 
without  chewing,  may  be  taken  down  in 
^  large  quantities,  to  that  of  a  table-spoon- 
ful. And  the  author  alleges,  that,  in  this 
way,  taken  in  the  rooming  for  a  month  to- 
gether, this  root  has  been  extremely  use- 
ful in  arthritic  cases;  which,  however,  1 
suppose  to  have  been  of  the  rheumatic 
'  kind.  It  would  seem,  in  this  manner  em- 
ployed, analogous  to  the  ^se  of  unbruised 
mustard-seed ;  it  gives  out  in  the  stomach 
its  subtle  volatile  parts,  that  stimulate 
•onsiderably  without  inflaming.  The  mat- 
ter of  horse-radish,  like  the  same  matter 
of  the  other  siliquose  plants  carried  into 
the  blood-vessels,  passes  readily  mto  the 
kidneys,  and  proves  a  powerful  diuretic, 
and  U  therefore  useful  in  dropsy;  and  we 
need  not  say,  that,  in  tliis  manner,  by  pro- 
moting both  urine  and  perspiration,  it  has 
been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful antiscorbutics." 

RAPflAirvs  SATivus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  radish  plant.  See  Baphanua 
korienns, 

RxpuAKiTs  STLVS8TB18.  Thc  poor  mau's 
pepper  is  sometimes  so  calkd.  See  Lepe- 
diutn, 

RAPHE  SCROTI;  (P«m^j»,  a  suture.) 
The  rough  em'mence  which  divides  the 
scrotum,  as  it  were,  in  two.  It  proceeds 
from  the  root  of  the  penis  inferiorly  towards 
the  perinaeum. 

RAPHE  CEREBRI.  The  longitudinal 
eminence  of  the  corpus  callosum  of  the 
brain  is  so  called,  because  it  appears  some- 
what like  a  suture. 

Rapistritx.  (From  rap(h  the  turnip, 
because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  tur- 
nip.^ Lamptcma.  Miugra,  Charlock,  or 
wilcl  mustard. 
Rapum.  (Uty.  uncertain.)  See  Rapa. 
Rapukculvs.  (Dim.  of  rapa^  the  turnip.) 
The  wild  turnip. 

Rapvhcolus  viBoiANvs.  The  name  given 
by  Morrison  to  the  blue  cardinal  flower. 
See  Lobelia, 

Rapvs.  See  Rapa. 

Rash.  Exanthema.  A  rash  consists  of 
red  patches  on  the  skin,  variously  figured; 
in  general  confluent,  and  diffused  irregu- 
larly over  the  body,  leaving  interstices  of 
a  natural  colour.  Portions  of  the  cuticle 
are  oftcfn  elevated  in  a  rash,  but  the  eleva- 
tions are  not  acuminated.  The 'eruption 
is  usually  accompanied  with  a  general  dis- 
order of  the  constitution,  and  terminates 
in  a  few  days  by  cuticular  exfoliations. 

Raspatorivm.  (From  rado^  to  scrape.) 
A  surgeon's  rasp. 

Raspberry,  See  Rubut  itUut, 


REA 

Kasvba.  (From  rad9,  to  scrape.)  1.  A 
rasure  or  scratch.  2.  The  raspings  or  alia- 
vings  of  any  substance. 

R&TiPiA.  A  liquor  prepared  by  impart- 
ing to  ardent  spirits  the  flavour  of  vanous 
kinds  of  fruits. 

Raitlemake  rwt.  See  Seneha, 

RAUCBDO.  (Prom  raticti*,  hoarse  J 
RaucitoM.  Hoarseness.  It  is  alwaja  symp- 
tomatic ^f  some  other  disease. 

REoAGENTS.  Tests.  Those  subatanees 
which  are  used  in  chemistry  to  detect  tbe 
substance  for  which  they  are  used.  In  tbe 
application  of  tests  there  are  two  circms- 
stances  to  be  attended  to>  viz.  To  avoid  de- 
ceitful appearances,  and  to  have  good  tests. 

The  principal  tests  are  the  following : 

1.  JJtmuB,  The  purple  of  litmus  it 
changed  to  red  by  every  acid ;  so  that  tbii 
is  the  test  generally  made  use  of  to  detect 
excess  of  acid  in  any  fluid.  It  may  be 
used  either  by  dipping  into  tbe  water  a 
paper  stained  with  litmus,  or  by  adding  a 
drop  of  the  tincture  to  the  watisr  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  comparing  its  hue  with  tbat 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tincture  in  ^s- 
tilled  water. 

Litmus  already  reddened  by  an  acid  will 
have  its  purple  restored  by  an  alkali ;  and 
thus  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  teat  for  aOca- 
lis^  but  it  is  much  less  active  than  other 
direct  alkaline  tests. 

%  Red  cabbage  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
Watt 'to  furnish  as  delicate  a  test  for  acidk 
as  litmus,  and  to  be  still  more  sensible  to 
alkalis.  The  natural  colour  of  an  infusion 
of  this  plant  is  blue,  which  is  changed  to 
red  by  acids,  and  to  green  by  aUudis  ia 
very  minute  quantities. 

3.  Brazil  vood.  When  ehtps  of  thii 
wood  sro  infused  in  warm  water  they  yield 
a  red  liquor,  which  readily  turns  blue  by 
alkalis,  either  caustic  or  carbonated.  It 
IS  also  blued  by  the  carbonated  earths  heM 
in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  so  that  it  ii 
not  an  unequivocal  test  of  alkalis  till  the 
earthy  carbonats  have  been  precipitated 
by  boiling.  Acids,  change  to  yellow  the 
natural  red  of  brazil  wood,  and  restore  the 
red  when  changed  by  alkalis. 

4.  Violet9.  The  delicate  blue  of  the  com- 
mon scented  violet  is  readily  changed  to 
green  by  alkalis,  and  this  afibrds  a  deli- 
cate test  for  these  substances.  Symp  of 
violets  is  generally  ifse'd  as  it  is  at  hand, 
being  used  in  medicine*  But  a  tincture  of 
the  flower  will  answer  as  welL 

5.  Turmeric.  This  is  a  very  delicate  tert 
for  alkalis,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  is  the 
best.  The  natural  colour  either  in  wate^ 
or  spirituous  infusion  is  yellow,  which  is 
changed  to  a  brick  or  orange  red  by  alkt* 
lis.  caustic  or  carbonated,  but  not  by  car- 
bonated earths,  on  which  accouixt  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  Brazil  wood. 
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Thepareeartht^suchasliinetndbtfytefy  poaedbjr  Mr.  Kirwan  to  detect  carbonat 
pitnluce  tbe  same  change.      . .  of  mai^netia,  which  cannot,  like  carbonated 

6.  Rkeubarb.  Infuaion  or  tincture  of  rha-  lime,  be  separated  by  ebulUti6n»  but  re- 
barb  undergoes  a  timilar  change  with  lur-  mains  till  the  whole  liQuid  is  evaporated, 
meric  and  is  equally  delicate.  16.  BaryHc  nUtt,  ■  Tae  nitrate,  muriate, 

7*  Sulphuric  acid,  A  drop  or  two  .of  and  acetite  of  barytes  are  all  equally  good 
concentrated  .  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  tests  of  sulphuric  acid  in  any  combination, 
water  that  contains  carbonic  acid,  free  or  X7.  Saltt  of  silver.  The  salts  of  silrer 
in  combination,  causes  the  latter  to  escape  are  the  most  delicate  tests  of  muriatic 
with  a  pretty  brisk  tfTervescence,  whereby  acid,  in  anj  combination,  prodocinr  the 
the  presence  of  this  gaseous  acid  may  be  precipitated  luna  cornea.  All  the  salts  of 
detected.  siWer  likewise  give  a  dark  brown  precipi- 

8.  J^tric  4md  •acymwiatic  acid,  A  pecu-  tate  with  the  sulphuretted  waters,  which 
liar  use  attends  the  employment  of  these  it  as  delicate  a  test  as  any  that  we  pos* 
acids  in  tbe  sulphuretted  waters,  as  the  sess. 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  18.  Salts/ lead.    The  nitrate  and  acetite 

them,  iu  hydrogen  absorbed,  and  the  sul-  of  lead  are  the  salts  of  this  metal  employed 

phtir  separated  in  its  natural  fiorm.  as  tests.  They  will  indicate  the  sulphuric, 

9.  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalat  of  ammonia,  muriatic,  and  boracic  acid,  and  sulphuret- 
These  are  the  most  delicate  tests  for  lime  ted  hydrogen  or  sulphuretted  ksli. 

and  all  soluble  calcareous  salts.  Oxalat  19.  Soap,  A  solution  of  soap  in  distilled 
of  lime,  though  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  water  or  in  alcohol  is  curdled  by  water 
dissolves  in  a  moderate  quantity  in  its  own  containing  any  earthy  or  metallic  salt 
or  any  other  acid,  and  hence  in  analysis  ox-  20.  Tartareouo  acid.  This  acid  is  of  use 
alat  of  ammonia  is  often  preferred,  as  no  in  distin|^uishing  the  salts  with  potash, 
excess  of  this  salt  can  re-dissolve  the  pre-  (with  which  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  cream 
cipitated  oxalat  of  lime.  On  tbe  other  of  tartar,)  from  those  of  soda,  from  whicb 
hand  the  ammonia  should  not  exceed,  it  does  not  precipitate.  The  potash  how- 
otherwise  it  might  give  a  false  indication,  ever  must  exist  in  some  quantity  to  be  de- 

10.  Gallic  add  and  tincture  of  gaUs,  tected  by  the  test 

These  are  tests  of  iron.  Where  the  iron  21.  Mtromunate  of  plaHna.  This  salt 
is  in  very  minute  quantitiest  snd  the  is  still  more  discriminative  between  potash 
water  somewhat  acidulous,  these  tests  do  and  the  other  alkalis,  than  tfcid  of  tartar, 
not  always  produce  a  precipitate,  but  only  and  will  produce  a  precipitate  with  a  very 
a  slight  reddening,  but  its  action  is  much  weak  solution  of  any  sslt  with  potash, 
heightened  by  previously  sdding  a  few  22.  Alcohol  This  most  useful  re-agent 
drops  of  any  alkaline  solution.      ,  is  applicable  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  ana- 

11.  Pmtsiat  of  potaoh  and  lime.  The.  Wflis.  As  it  dissolves  some  substances 
presence  of  iron  in  water  is  equally  well  found  in  fluids,  and  leaves  others  un« 
mdicated  by  these  prussiats,  and  if  tbe  touched,  it  is  a  means  of  separatinr  them 
pruftsiat  of  potash  is  properly  prepared,  it  into  two  classes,  which  saves  considerable 
will  only  be  precipitated  by  a  metallic  salt,  trouble  in  the  further  investigation.  l1u>se 
so  that  manganese  and  copper  will  al'^o  be  raits  which  it  does  not  dissolve,  itprecipi- 
detected,  the  former  giving  a  while  preci-  tates  from  their  watery  solution,  but  more, 
pttate,  the  latter  a  red  precipitate.  or  less  completely  according  to  the  salt 

12.  Lime-water  is  the  common  test  for  contained,  and  the  strength  of  the  alco- 
carbonic  acid,  it  decomposes  all  the  mag-  hoi,  and  as  a  precipitant  it  also  assists  in 
nesian  salts,  and  likewise  the  aluminous  many  decompositions.. 
salu,itlikewise  produces  a  cloudiness  with  RBALGAK.  Arlada,  Arladar.  Awripig" 
most  of  the  sulphats  owing  to  the  forma-  mentxm  rubrum.  Arsenicum  rubrum  facti' 
lion  of  selenite.  tium,  Abetsi.    A  metallic  substance  of  a 

13.  Ammonia.  This  slkali  when  per-  red  colour,  more  or  less  lively  and  trans- 
fectly  caustic  serves  as  a  distinction  be-  parent,  and  often  crystallized  in  brilliant 
tween  the  salts  of  lime  and  those  of  mag-  needles  ;  formed  by  a  combination  of  arse- 
nesia,  MS  it  precipitates  the  earth  from  tlie  nic  with  sulphur.  See  Arsenic, 

latter  salts,  but  notfrom  the  former.  There  RBCBPTACULUM  CHYLI.  (Recep* 
are  two  sources  of  error  to  be  obviated,  taculum,  from  rectpio^  to  receive.)  ReceP" 
one  is  that  of  carbonic  acid  being  present  taculum  Pequeti^  because  Pequet  first  at- 
in  the  water,  the  other  is  tbe  presence  of  tempted  to  demonslrate  it  Diversorium, 
aluminous  salts.  Sacculus  chyliferus.  The  existence  of  such 

14.  Carbonated  alkalis.  These  are  used  a  receptacle  in  the  human  body  is  doubted^ 
to  precipitate  all  the  earths,  where  carbo-  In  brute  animals  tbe  receptacle  of  the 
aate  of  i>otash  is  used  particular  care  chyle  is  situated  on  the  dorsal  vertebr« 
should  be  taken  of  iu  purity,  as  it  gene-  where  the  lacteals  all  meet  See  Absorb' 
rally  contains  si  lex.  ents. 

15.  M^riatedalumine.    This  test  is  pro-       RECTIFICATION.    (Hectificatio,  from 
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rtetySe9t  to  make  clean.)    A  weamd  dit-  mlarlf  tke  lever  part ;  and,  ucotriSng  te 
tUlation,  in  which  tubatances  are  puriied  t&e  dinerent  poaitiont  of  the  bodj,  it  i 


bjr  their  anore  volatile  p^rta  beisf^  raised  by  likewiae  aenre  to  bend  the  trunk  tvrwaida, 
beatcarefullynianagedtthus.apiritofwinet  or  to  raiae  the  petvia.  Its  sitnatioo  be- 
cther,  Itc.  are  rectified  by  their  separa-  tween  thetwoUyeraofthenitemalobKqne, 
tioo  froni  the  less  volatile  and  foreign  mat*  and  its  adhesions  to  this  sbeaih,  secure  it 
ter  which  altered  or  debaaed  their  proper-  in  its  place,  and  prerent  it  from  riaiog'  into 
tiea.  a  prominent  form   when  in  action;   and 

Kscren  artmrrus.    The  aromatic  part  of  lastly,  its  tendinous  intersections  enable  it 
plants.  to  contract  at  any  Of  the  intermediate 

RBCTUM.   (So  named  from  an  errone-  spaces, 
ous  opinion  that  it  wis  straight.)    Betium      Rscnrs  jLBDUCBsrs  ocm.      See  Becttm 
iMt»9tinum.      ApeuthytmenM,       Lvngantm^  exurmut  •euH 

or  l&nga^n,    Arehot.    €?ytMr9#.    The  last       Rectcs  ADDVCurs  ooru.     See    Jiectm 
portion  of  the  larf^e  intestines  terminating  imttmu$  9CulL 
m  the  anus.  See  Intestine;  Rkotvb  AsrsBieB  bbbtis.     See  Beettu 

RECTUS    ABDOMINIS.        Pubi^'tter-  capiti$  intemui  minor, 
nal  of  Dnmaa      This  long  and  straight       Rsctus  AmrtnioB  iohoub.     See  RectmM 
muscle  is  situated  near  its  fellow,  at  the  eapitit  intemmt  majvr, 
middle  and  fore  part  of  the  abdomen*  pa-       Rsctus  attollxvs  ocvu.      See  Rectut 
rallel  to  the  linea  alba»  and  between  the  tv^erior  ocuH. 

aponeuroses  of  the  other  abdominal  mus-  Rjbctts  cAnns  ahticus  Aonors.  See 
cles.  It  arises  sometimes  by  a  single  broad  MgciUM  capUU  intenw  major. 
tendon  from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  RBCTtJS  CAPITIS  INTERKUS  MA- 
the  OS  pobia,  but  more  commonly  by  two  JOR.  Rectut  intenni$  major  of  Albinos, 
heada,  one  of  which  is  fleshy,  and  origin-  Douglaa,  and  Cowper.  Traeheto-baaiiairt 
ates  from  the  upper  edg^.of  the  pubis,  of  Dumas.'  iKecfut  anrmsr /^jut  of  Wins- 
and  the  other  tendinous,  from  the  inside  low.  This  muscle  is  situated  on  the  ante- 
of  the  symphysis  pubis»  behind  the  pyra-  riorpart  of  the  neck*  close  to  tlie  Terte- 
midalis  muscle.  Prom  ihese  beginnings,  bne.  It  was  known  to  most  of  the  ancient 
the  muscle  runs  upwards  the  whole  length  anatomists,  but  was  not  distinguished  by 
of  the  linea  albM,  and,  becoming  broader  any  particular  name  until  Cowper  gave  it 
and  thinner  lOi  it  ascends,  is  inserted  by  a  the  present  appellation,  and  which  hat 
thin  aponeurosis  into  the  edge  of  the  car-  been  adopted  6y  most  writers  except  Win- 
tilago  ensiformis,  and  into  the  curtilages  of  slow.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  thickier  and 
thefif\h>  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  This  broaderabove  than  Delow,  where  it  is  thin, 
aponeurosis  is  pUced  under  the  pectoral  and  terminates  in  a  point.  It  arises,  by 
muscle,  and  sometimes  adheres  to  the  distinct  and  flat  tendons,  from  the  anterior 
fourth  rib.  The  fibres  of  this  muKle  are  points  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
commonly  divided  by  three  tendinous  inter-  five  inferior  vertebrc  or  the  neck,  and, 
sections,  which  were  first  noticed  by  Be-  ascending  obliquely  upwards,  is  inserted 
renger,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Carpi^  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  cuneiform  pro- 
an  Italian  anatomist,  who  flourished  in  the  cess  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  use  of  this 
•  sixteenth  century.  One  of  these  intersec-  muscle  is  to  bend  the  head  forwards, 
tions  is  usually  where  the  muscle  runs  over  RECTUS  CAPITIS  INTERNUS  MI- 
the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  nb ;  another  ia  NOR.  Cowper,  who  was  the  flrst  accu- 
at  the  umbilicus  ;  and  the  third  is  between  rate  describer  of  this  little  muscle,  gave  it 
these  two.  Sometimes  there  is  one,  and  the  name  of  rectuo  intemut  minor,  which 
even  two,  between  the  iimbdicits  and  the  bts  been  adopted  by  Do«>glas  and  Albinus. 
pubis.  When  one,  or  both  of  these  oc-  Winslow  culls  it  rectuo  anterior  brevi$,  and 
cur,  however,  they  seldom  extend  more  Dumas  petit-trachelo^Mmlaire.  It  is  in  part 
than  half  way  across  the  muscle.  As  these  covered  by  the  rectus  major.  It  ariaea 
intersections  seldom  penetrate  through  the  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  thef 
whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  they  are  body  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
all  of  them  most  apparent  on  its  anterior  near  the  origin  of  its  transverse  process^ 
surface,  where  they  firmly  adhere  to  the  and,  asicending  obliquely  inwards,  is  in- 
sheath ;  the  adhesions  of  the  rectus  to  the  serted  near  the  root  of  the  condyloid  pro- 
posterior  layer  of  the  internal  oblique,  are  cess  of  the  occipital  bone,  under  the  last- 
only  by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  and  descrtbed  muscle.  It  assists  in  bending 
of  a  few  vessels  which  pass  from  one  to  the  head  forwards 
another.  RECTUS      CAPITIS       LATERAldS. 

Albinus  pnd  some  others  have  seen  this   Rectut  luteraUt  FaUopU  of  Douglas.  Trono- 
muscle  extending  as  far  as  the  upper  part   vergaiio  antiat$  primus  of  Winslow.  Rectuo 

n  •^*"'""*-  tateraUo  of  Cowper,  and  TracheH  alioido 

The  use  of  the  rectus  is  to  compress  the   baoilaire  of  Dumas.    This  muscle  seems  to 
irre  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  more  parti-  have  been  first  described  1^  Fallopiua. 

Diginzed  by  LjOOQIC  * 
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i  Winslow  calls  it  trantverwUt  tmtient  pn- 
L-  fntu.  It  18  somewhat  larg-er  than  ihc  rec- 
■  tus  minpr,  but  resembles  it  in  shape,  and 
I  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  intental 
g  jtJgular  vein,  at  its  comini;  out  of  the  cra- 
I '  nium.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  and 
I  fore  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
,  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  ascending  a 
i  little  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  is 
•^  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone,  opposite 
to  the  stylo-mastoid  hole  of  the  os  tempo- 
I        ris.     This  muscle  serves  to  pull  the  head 

to  one  side.  . 

J  RECTUS   CAPITIS   PCS'JICUS    MA- 

JOR.    This,  which  is  the  tectut  major  of 
I         Dotiglas   and  Winslow,  the  rectus  capitis 
poUicut  minor  of  Albinus,  and  the  9pine- 
.  axoido'occipital  of  Dumas,  is  a  small,  short, 

and  flat  muscle,  broader  above  than  be- 
low, and  is  situated,  not  in  a  straight  di- 
'  rection,  as  its  name  would  insinuate,  but 
obliquely,  between  the  occiput  and  the 
second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  immediately 
tinder  the  complexus.  It  arises,  by  a  short 
thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  se- 
cond vertebra  of  the  neck ;  it  soon  be- 
comes broader,  and  ascending  obliquely 
outwards,  is  inserted,  by.  a  flat  tendon, 
ioto  the  external  lateral  part  of  the  lower 
semi-circular  ridge  of  the  os  occipitis.  The 
use  of  this  is  to  extend  the  head,  and  puU 
it  backwards. 

RECTUS  CAPITIS  POSTICUS  MI- 
NOR. This  is  the  rectus  minor  of  Doug- 
las and  Winslow,  and  the  tuber -altoido-ocd- 
pital  of  Dumas.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
last-described  muscle,  but  resembles  it  in 
shape,  and  is  placed  close  by  its  fellow,  in 
the  space  between  the  recti  majores.  It 
arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon,  from  the 
tipper  and  lateral  part  of  a  little  protube- 
rance in  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  becom- 
ing broadfer  and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is 
inserted,  hy  a  broad  flat  tendon,  into  the 
occipital  bone,  immediately  under  the  in- 
sertion of  the  last-described  muscle.  The 
use  of  it  is  to  assist  the  rectus  major  in 
drawing  the  head  backwards. 

Rscrrs  cbvris.  See  Rectxts  femoris, 
RscTvs  oipaiMENB  ocvLi.      Sec   Rectus 
inferior  ocuU, 

RECTUS  EXTBRNUS  OCULI.  JJb^ 
duetor  ocuU.  Indignabundus.  The  outer 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  It  arises  from 
the  bony  partition -between  the  foramen 
opticum  and  lacerum,  being  the  longest  of 
the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  sclerotic  membrane*  oppo^ 
site  to  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye.  Its 
use  is  to  move  the  eye  outwards. 

RECTUS     FEMORIS.       Rectus    sive 
Gracilis    anterior  of    Winslow.      Rectus 
cruris  of  Albinus,  and  tlio-rotuUen  of  Du- 
mas.   A  straight  muscle  of  the  thigh,  si- 
tuated immediately  at  the  fore  part    It 


arises  from  the  os  ilium  by  two  tendons. 
Tlie  foremost  and  shortest  of  these  springs 
form  the  outer  surface  of  the  inferior  and 
anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  ;  the 
posterior  tendon,  which  is  thicker  and 
longer  than  the  other,  arises  from  the  pos- 
terior and  outer  part  of  the  edge  of  the  co- 
tyloid CMvity,  and  from  the  adjacent  cap- 
sular ligament.  These  two  tendons  soon 
Unite,  and  form  an  aponeurosis,  which 
spreads  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  muscle ;  and  through  its 
whole  length  we  observe  a  middle  tendon, 
towards  which  its  fleshy  fibres  run  on  each 
side  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  it  may 
be  styled  a  penniform  muscle.  It  is  in- 
serted tendinous  into  the  upper  edge  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  patella,  and  from 
thence  sends  ofTa  thin  aponeurosis,  which 
adheres  to  the  superior  and  lateral  part 
of  the  tibia.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the 
leg.     . 

RECTUS  INFERIOR  OCUU,  7)e. 
pressor  ociili.  Deprimens,  Huwdlis  The 
inferior  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye. 
It  arises  within  the  socket,  from  below  the 
optic  foramen,  and  passes  forwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the 
bulb  on  the  wider  part.  It  puUs  the  eye 
downwards. 

Rectus  ivTEmnrs  rxxoais.  See  Gra- 
dlis. 

RECTUS  INTERNUS  OCULI.  ^d- 
due  ens  oculi.  Bibitorius.  The  internal 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  It  arises  from 
the  inferior  part  of  the  foramen  opticum, 
between  the  obliquus  superior,  and  the 
rectus  inferior,  being,  from  its  situation, 
the  shortest  muscle  of  the  eye,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  sclerotic  membrane  oppo- 
site to  the  inner  angle.  Its  use  is  to  turn 
the  eye  towards  the  nose. 

Rectvs  latiralis  FALLoni.  See  J?ec- 
tus  capitis  lateralis. 

RxcTvs  MAjos*  CAPITIS.  See  Rectus  ca« 
pitis  posticus  major, 

RECTUS  SUPERIOR  OCULI.  Ai- 
toUens  oculi.  Levator  oculi.  Sttterbus* 
The  uppermost  straight  muscle  of  the  eye. 
It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fora- 
men opticum  of  the  sphaenoid  bone  below 
the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  and  runs 
forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  superior 
and  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic  membrane 
by  a  broad  and  thin  tendon. 

RECURRENT  NERVES-  Two  bran- 
ches of  the  par  va^um  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  The  right  is  given  oflT  near 
the  subclavian  artery,  which  it  surrounds, 
and  is  reflected  upwards  to  the  thyroid 
gland  i  the  left  a  little  lower>  and  reflected 
around  the  aorta  to  the  aesophagus,  as  far 
as  the  larynx.  They  are  both  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  pha- 
rynx. 

Repdls.  a  species  of  ochre  or  argills- 
ceous  earth,  of  a  dark 
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timet  used  medicinally  ai  a  tonic  and  ant- 
acid. 

Medtmmdert   See  Saniuhtm  rt^rum. 

UEFRIGRRANTU.  (Prom  refHger^t 
tocuol)  Kefrif^rMnit.  Medicines,  which 
alUy  the  heat  of  the  bo<ly  or  the  blood. 

UEFRIGKKAIORIUM.  (From  rf/ri- 
/«ro,  to  cool.)  A  vessel  filled  wi  h  wa  er 
to  condense  vapours,  or  to  make  cool  any 
substance  which  passes  through  it. 

REGIMRN.  (From  r#j^«,  lo  gorem.) 
A  term  employed  in  medicine  to  express 
the  pUn  or  regulation  of  the  diet. 

R  £6121 4  PEATT.  Scc  UlmaHo^ 

Rioius  MOBBUS.  (From  rex^  a  ^''^g'-) 
The  royal  dis^-itse,  a  term  applied  to  the 
jaundice  from  iis  golden  colour,  and  to  a 
preparation  of  nitre,  because  it  dissolres 
only  gold. 

Regular  gwt.  See  Jirthitit, 

Rboulus.  (Dim. '  of  rex,  a  king  ;  so 
called  iiecause  the  alchemists  expected  to 
Bnd  i(old,  the  k>ng  of  metals,  collected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  afier  fusion.) 
A  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  metal- 
lic matters  whi  n  separated  from  other  sub- 
Stan'  es  by  fusion  ;  as,  regulus  of  antimony, 
regulu<i  of  arsenic,  &e. 

Regidut  of  antimony.     The  pure  metal 
antimony.  ^eJlntimony. 
'  JieguiuM  o/arseme.     Pure  arsenic.    See 
Artenic. 

Rbxbbium  DiTiiriTM.  See  Imperatvria, 

HemitteHt  fever.   See  Febrit  continua. 

Rbxora  abatbi.  (From  remoror,  to 
hinder,  and  aratrumt  a  plough;  so  call- 
ed becatise  it  hinders  the  plough.)  See 
Ononit. 

Jiem0te  cave.  See  Exciting  cau$e. 

REN.  {Jien,iiirontfuv;  ^>ecaose  through 
them  the  urine  flows  )  The  kidney.  See 
JITtdnetfa. 

KKNAL  ARTERIES.  Arteriae  renales. 
See  Hmulgent  veueU 

RENAL  GLANDS.  OlanduUt  renalet. 
Renal  capsules.  Supra-renal  glands..  The 
supra-renal  glands  are  two  hollow  bodies, 
like  glands  in  fabric,  and  plared  one  on 
each  side  upon  the  kidney.  They  are  co- 
vered by  a  double  tunic,  and  their  cavities 
are  filled  with  a  liq«ior  of  a  brownish  red 
colour.  Their  figure  is  triangular  ;  and 
they  are  larger  in  the  feet  us  than  the  kid- 
neys ;  but  m  adidts  hey  are  less  than  the 
kidneys.  The  right  <s  affixed  to  the  liver, 
the  left  to  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  t^nd 
both  to  the  diaphragm  and  kidneys.  They 
have  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics  and 
nerves;  their  arteries  ar'.se  from  the  dia- 
phragmatic, the  aorta,  and  the  renal  arte- 
ries.  The  vein  of  the  rig^t  supra-renal 
gland  empties  itself  into  »he  vena  cava; 
that  of  the  left  into  the  renal  vein  ;  their 
Ijrmphatic  vessels  go  directly  to  the  thora- 
cic duct  I  ihey  have  nerves ,  common  alike 
to  these  glands  and  the  kidneys.  They 
nave  no  excretory,  doct,  and  their  use  is 


at  present  unknown.  It  m  toppoaed 
they  «nswer  one  use  in  the  fistus*  and  an- 
other in  the  adult,  but  what  these  tisca  mtc 
is  uncertain.  Boerhaave  toppooed  tbeir 
use  to  consist  in  their  furnishing  lympb  to 
dilute  the  blood  returned  af\cr  the  secre- 
tion of  the  urine  in  the  renal  Tein ;  bnt 
this  is  very  improbable,  since  the  vein  of 
the  right  siipra-lenal  gland  goes  to  the  vena 
cava,  and  the  blood  carried  back  by  the 
renal  vein  wants  no  dilution.  It  has  also 
been  said,  that  these  glands  not  only  pre- 
pare lymph,  by  which  the  blood  is  fitted 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  delicate  foetus;  but 
that  in  adulu  they  serve  to  restore  in 
themselves,  to  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava, 
the  irritable  parts  which  it  loses  by  the  se- 
cretion of  bile  and  urine.  Some,  agai% 
have  considered  them  as  diverticula  in  the 
foetus,  to  divert  the  blood  from  the  kid- 
neys, and  lessen  the  quantity  of  urtoe. 
The  celebrated  Morgagni  believed  their 
office  to  consist  in  conveying  something  to 
the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  singular,  tliat  in 
children  who  are  bom  without  the  cere- 
brum, these  glands  are  extremely  small, 
and  sometimes  wanting. 

RENAL  VEINS.  See  BmOgent  vnwelt. 

Henut  vettfl*.  See  £muigeittve9»el9. 

Rb^hzt.  The  gastric  juice  and  coo* 
tents  of  the  stomach  of  calves.  It  is  much 
employed  in  preparing  cheese*  and,  is 
pharmacy,  for  makmr  whey.  To  about  t 
pound  of  milk,  in  a  silver  or  earthen  basia 
placed  on  hot  ashes,  add  three  or  foor 
grains  of  rennet*  diluted  with  a  little  inter; 
as  it  becomes  cold  the  milk  curdles,  sad 
the  whey,  or  serous  part,  separates  itself 
from  the  caseous  part.  When  these  parts 
appear  perfectly  distinct,  pour  the  whole 
upon  a  strainer,  through  which  the  wh^ 
will  pass,  while  the  curds  remain  behind. 
This  whey  is  always  rendered  somewhat 
whitish,  b^  a  very  small  and  much  divided 
portion  of  the  caseous  part ;  but  it  may  be 
separated  in  such  a  mar.ncr,  that  the  whejr 
will  remain  limpid  and  colourless,  and  \bs 
is  what  18  called  clarifying  it.  Put  Into  a 
basin  the  white  of  an  egg,  a  glass  of  the  se- 
rum of  milk,  and  a  few  grains  of  tartait- 
ous  acidulum  in  powder  ;  whip  the  oaii- 
ture  wtth  an  oiiertwig,  and,  having  adcfed 
the  remainder  of  the  unclarifitd  «hey, 
place  the  mixture  again  over  th  fire  until 
it  begins  to  boil.  The  tartareoua  acidolviia 
completes  the  co.'igiilation  of  the  wh-te 
part  of  the  milk  wh;ch  remains  ;  the  white 
of  i'gg*  as  it  becomes  hot,  coagulates  aad 
envelops  the  caseous  part.  When  tbe 
whey  is  clear,  filter  it  through  paper ;  whit 
passes  will  be  perfectly  limp.d,  and  havei 
greenish  colour  This  is  cUrified  whey. 

Rkbuivs.  (From  renuof  to  nod  die 
head  back  in  sign  of  refusal;  so  callM 
from  iu  office  of  jerking  back  the  head-) 
A  muHCie  of  the. head. 

MPELLENTIA.      (From    rtpelU,  O 


4rif9  bask.)    jlepeUentt.     ApplicvtiMM 

'  are  tometimes  to  named  which  make  dis- 
tates  recede,  as  it  were»  from  the  suHace 
of  the  body. 

REPULSION.  AU  matter  poMeaset  a 
^wer  which  is  in  constant  opposition  to 
attraction.  This  agency,  which  is  equally 
powerful  and  equally  obvious,  acts  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  phaenomena  of  nature, 
and  is  called  the  power  ^f  ixpuluon. 

That  such  a  force  exisis  which  opposes 
the  spproach  of  bodies  towsrds  each  other 
is  evident  from  numberless  facts. 

Newton  has  shown  that  when  a  convex 
lens  is  put  upon  a  flat  glass  it  remains  st  a 
distance  of  the  one-hundsedandtbirty- 
seventh  paK  of  an  inch,^jrfid  a  very  consi- 
derable pressure  is  required  to  diminish 
this  distance ;  nor  does  any  force  which 
can  be  applied  brings  them  into  actual  ma- 
thematical contact ;  a  force  may  indeed  be 
applied  sufficient  to  break  the  glasses  into 

{»ieces,  but  it  may  be  demonstrsted  that 
t  does  not  diminish  their  distance  much 
beyond  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 
There  is  therefore  a  repulsive  force  which 
prevents  the  two  glasses  from  touching 
each  other. 

Boscowioh  has  shown  that  when  an  ivory 
billiard-ball  sets  another  in  motion  by 
atriking  against  it*  an  equal  quantity  of 
its  own  motion  is  lost,  •and  the  ball  at  rest 
bef^ns  to  mote  while  the  other  is  still  at  a 
distance. 

There  exists  therefore  a  repulsion  be- 
tween bodies  t  this  repulsion  takes  place 
vhile  they  are  yet  at  a  distance  from  each 
others  and  it  opposes  their  approach  to- 
wards each  other. 

The  cause  or  the  nature  of  this  force  is 
equally  inscrutable  with  that  of  attraction, 
J^t  its  existence  is  undoubtedt  it  increiftes 
as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  consequently 
^  the  point  of  contact  it  is  infinite. 

The  followii^  experimenu  will  serve  to 
prove  the  energy  oi^  repulsion  more  fully. 

jBc;^trtineMl.— When  a  glass  tube  is  im- 
mersed in  water  the  fluid  is  attract^  by 
the  glass,  and  drawn  up  into  the  tohet  but, 
if  we  substitute  mercury  instead  of  water, 
we  shall  find  a  different  effect.  If  a  glass 
tube  of  any  bore  be  immersed  in  this  fluid 
it  does  not  rise,  but  the  sur^e  of  the  mer- 
cury is  considerably  below  the  level  of  that 
whkh  surrounds  it. 

In  this  case  therefore  a  repulsion  takes 
jilace  between  the  glass  and  the  mercury, 
which  is  even  considerably  gpreater  than  the 
attraction  existing  between  the  particles 
of  the  mercury*  and  hence  the  Utter  can- 
I  not  rise  in  the  tube,  but  is  repelled,  and 
I         becomes  depressed. 

Exprninmn,-^  When  we  present  the  north 

pole  of  a  magnet  A,  to  the  ssaie  pote  of 

\        another  nagnet  B,  suspend^  on  a  pivot, 

and  at  liberty  to  more,  the  msfBet  B 
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will  reetde  as  the  other  approaches ;  and 
by  following  it  with  A,  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance. It  may  be  made  to  turn  round  on  ita 
pivot  with  constderable  velocity. 

In  this  case  there  is  evidently  some 
agency  which  opposes  the  approach  of  the 
north  polfs  of  A  and  B,  which  acts  aS  an 
antagonist,  and  causes  the  moveable  mag- 
net to  retire  before  the  oiher.  There  if 
therefore  a  repultion  between  the  two  mag- 
nets, a  repulsion  which  increases  with  the 
power  of  the  magnets;  which  may  be  made 
so  great  that  all  the  force  of  a  stroni;  man 
is  insufficient  to  make  the  two.north  poles 
touch  each  other.^The  same  repulsion  is 
equally  obviotis  on  electrical  bodies,  for 
instance. 

Experiment.'^U  two  small  cork  balls  be 
suspended  from  a  body  with  silk  threads  so 
as  to  touch  one  another,  and  if  we  charge 
the  body  in  the  usual  manner  with  electri- 
city, the  two  cork  balls  separate  from  each 
oiher,  and  stand  at  a  distance  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which 
the  body  is  charged;  the  balls  of  course 
repel  e*cb  other. 

Experiment — ^If  n^e  rub  over  the  surface 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  the  fine  dust  of  lyee- 
podium  or  puff  ball,  and  then  let  Water  fall 
on  It  in  small  quantities,  the  water  will 
instantly  be  repelled  and  form  itself  into 
distinct  drops  which  do  not  touch  the  lyco- 
podium,  but  roll  over  it  with  uncommon 
rapidity.  That  the  drops  do  not  touch  the 
lycopodium,  but  are  actually  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance above  it,  is  obvious  from  the  copioua 
reflection  of  white  light. 

iSx^erisieni.-^lf  the  surface  of  water  con- 
tained in  a  basin  be  covered  over  with  ly- 
copodium,  a  solid  substance  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fluid  may  be  taken  out 
of  it  with  the  hand  without  wetting  it.  In 
this  case  the  repulsion  is  so  powerful  as  to 
defend  the  hand  cooApletely  from  the  con* 
tact  of  the  fluid. 

Rxs  HATOKALxs.  (From  tuuuraf  nature.) 
The  naturals.  According  to  Boerhaave, 
these  are  life,  the  cause  of  life,  and  its  ef- 
fects. These,  he  says,  remain  in  some  de- 
gree, however  disordered  a  person  may  be. 

RssxDA.  (From  re«f</!»,  to  appease;  so 
called  from  its  virtue  of  allaying  inflamma- 
tion )    The  herb  wild  rocket. 

Meein,  black  See  Jtetina  nigra. 

Iie$in,  eluttic.  See  Indian  rubber.    ^ 

Jletin  tree^  eiaetic.  See  Indian  rubber, 

Rerin^  -mMte.  Sec  Bedna  JIava. 

Heain.  yrlUrm.  See  Metina  Jiava. 

R£S1NA.  iHetina,  from  ftm,  to  flow.) 
Resin.  The  essential  properties  of  resin 
are,  being  in  tlie  soUd  form,  insoluble  in 
.water,  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in 
essential  and  expressed  oils,  and  be;ng  in- 
capable of  being  volatilized  without  de* 
composition. 

Resins  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
vegetable  kisigdom»  either  by  spontaneous 
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exudttion,  or  from  incisiont  made  into 
vegctaMe»  affordintr  j'ices  which  contain 
this  principle.  These  juices  contain  a 
portion  of  essential  oil,  which,  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  is  either  volatHized  or 
converted  »nio  resinous  matter,  or  some- 
times (he  oil  is  abstracted  hy  distiUation. 
In  some  plants  the  resin  is  deposited,  in 
a  concrete  state,  in  the  interstices  of  the 
wood,  or  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Resms,  when  concrete,  are  brittle,  and 
have  generally  a  smooth  and  conchoidal 
fracture ;  their  lustre  is  peculiar,  they  arc 
more  or  less  transparent,  and  of  a  colour 
which  is  usually  some  shade  of  yellow,  or 
brown ;  they  are  of  a  jfreater  specific  gra- 
vity than  water;  they  arc  often  odorous 
and  sapid,  easily  fusible,  and,  on  cooling, 
become  solid. 

Rksiwa  alba.  See  Retina  flaoa, 

Rssiif  A  SLASTICA.  Scc  In^oti  rubber. 

RBSINA  FLAVA.  Retina  alba,  Tel- 
low  resin,  what  remains  in  the  still  after 
distilling  oil  of  turpentine,  by  adding  water 
to  the  common  turpentine.  It  is  of  very 
extensive  use  in  surgery  as  an  active  deter- 
gent, and  fi>rms  the  base  of  the  unguetUvm 
retinmfiav^. 

RESIN  A  LUTE  A  NOVl  BEL61L  Bot- 
iny-bay  c^m.  All  the  information  that 
has  been  hitherto  collected  respecting 
the  history  of  the  yellow  gum  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  plant  that  produces  it  is  low  and 
small,  with  long  grassy  leaves;  but  the 
fructification  of  it  shoots  out  in  a  singular 
manner  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  on 
a  s'mgle  straight  stem,  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Of  this  stem, 
which  is  strong  and  light,  like  some  of  the 
reed  class*  the  natives  usually  make  their 
spears.  The  resin  is  generally  dug  up  out 
of  the  soil  under  the  tree,  not  collected 
from  it,  and  may  perhaps  be  that  which 
Tasman  calls,  *  g^m  lac  of  the  ground.' 

Mr.  Boles,  surgeon  of  the  Lady  Pen- 
rtayn,  gives  a  somewhat  different  account; 
and  as  this  gentleman  appears  to  have  paid 
oomiderable  attention  to  the  subject,  his 
account  may  certainly  be  relied  upon. 
After  describing  the  tree  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  above,  he  observes,  that 
at  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  long 
glassy  leaves  grow  in  great  abundance. 
Th^^m  IS  found  under  these  leaves  m 
considerable  quantities ;  it  commonly  ex- 
udes in  round  tears,  or  drops,  from  the 
size  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a  marble,  and 
sometimes  muciv  larger.  These  are  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  frequently  so  much  soft- 
ened, that  they  fall  on  the  ground,  and  in 
this  soft  state  adhere  to  whatever  they  fall 
upon ;  hence  the  gum  is  frt-qnently  found 
mixed  with  dirt,  wood*  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  and  various  other  substances :  so  that 
one  kimp  has  been  seen  composed  of  many 
^^11  pure  pieces  of  various  sizes  united 
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together,  wbtch  weighed  nearly  bttfn  Inm- 

dKd  weight;  It  is  produced  in  toch  abus- 
dance,  that  one  man  may  collect  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  in  the  space  of  a  fbw  boors. 
The  convicts  have  another  method  of  col- 
lecting it :  they  dig  round  the  tree,  and 
break  off  pieces  of  the  rooia  which  alwi^ 
have  some,  and  frequently  consideraliJe 
quantities  of  thr  gum  in  them.  This  gum 
appears  nearly,  but  not  entirely*  the  same 
as  that  which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree;  the  form^-r  is  often  mixed  with  a 
strong  smelling  resinous  SMbstance  of  a 
black  nature,  and  is  so  interwoven  in  the 
wood  itself,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  sepa- 
rated. Tlie  latter  appears  a  pure  unouaed 
resinous  substance. 

Several  experiments  have  been  B»de, 
principally  with  the  view  of  determining 
what  menstrnm  would  dissolve  the  goa 
the  most  readily,  and  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, from  which  it  appears  alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  the  most 

The  diseases  in  which  this  resin  rs  adou- 
nistered,  are  those  of  the  prims  viar»  and 
principally  such  as  arise  from  spasm,  a  de- 
bility, a  loss  of  tone,  or  a  dimin'iabed  sec- 
tion in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  siomach 
and  bowels^  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  flatulency,  heart-burn, 
pains  in  the  stomach,  &c.  when  they  were 
really  idiopathic  complaints,  and  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  disease  in  the  stomach, 
or  affections  of  other  parta  of  the  bodjr 
communicated  to  the  stomach.  In  debili- 
ties  and  relaxations  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
symptoms  from  thence  ariaing,  such  as 
purging  and  flatulency,  it  has  been  f»und 
of  good  effect.  In  certain  cases  of  diar- 
rhcea,  however,  (and  it  seemed  those  in 
which  an  unusual  deg^e  of  irritability  pfe> 
viAled,)  it  did  not  answer  so  well,  unless 
g^ven  in  small  doses,  and  combined  with  opi- 
ates,wben  the  patient  seemed  to  gain  great- 
er advantage  than  when  opiates  only  weiv 
had  recourse  to.  In  case  of  aroenorrhaea, 
depending  on  (what  most  of  those  caaes 
do  depend  upon)  a  sluggishness,  a  debility, 
and^accidity  of^the  system,  this  medicine^ 
when  assisted  by  proper  exercise  and  diet, 
has,  by  removing  the  symptoms  of  dyspep- 
sia, and  by  restoring  the  tone  and  actioa 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  been  found  vciy 
serviceable.  This  medicine  does  not,  ia 
the  dose  of  about  half  a  drachm,  aippear 
to  possess  any  remarkably  sensible  opera* 
tion.  It  neither  vomits,  purges,  nor  binds 
the  belly,  nor  does  it  materially  increase 
the  secretion  of  urine  or  perspiration.  It 
has  indeed  sometimes  been  sajd  to  purge, 
and  at  others  to  occasion  sweating,  but 
they  are  not  constant  effects,  and  wbea 
they  do  occur,  it  generally  depends  oa 
some  accidental  circumstance.  It  should 
seem  to  possess,  in  a  ver^  extensive  de- 
gree, the  property  of  allaying  morbid  irri- 
tability, and  of  restoring  tone^  streiq^ 
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I      md  setSon  to  tbe  deblliuted  «mI  fekxed 

i  fibre.  When  the  yum  itwlf  ii  given,  it 
t  should  ftlways  be  the  pure  unmixed  part ; 
I  if  given  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  it  should 
be  mixed  in  water  with  mucilage  of  gum 
wabic  ;  if  made  into  pills,  a  small  portion 
of  Castile  soap  may  be  employed ;  it  was 
found  the  lixiv.  sapon.  dissolved  it  entirely. 
It  is  commonly,  however,  made  into  a 
tincture  bv  mixing  equail  parts  of  the  gum 
and  rectified  spirit*;  one  drachm  of  this 
tincture,  (containing  half  a  drachm  of  the 
pure  g^m,)  made  into  a  draught  with  water 
and  syrup,  by  the  assistance  of  15  grains  of 
gum  arabic  in  mucilage,  forms  an  elegant 
medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  very  pala- 
Uble. 

RxsTHA  siemA.  Colophoma,  What  re- 
mains in  the  retort  after  distilling  "The  bal- 
sam of  turpeniine  from  the  common  tur» 
pentine. 

RKSOLVENTS.  (Medicamenta  Be- 
$olvenii£h  from  reiolvo,  to  loosen.)  This 
term  is  applied  by  surgeons  to  such  sub- 
stances as  discuss  inflammatory  tumours. 
RESOLUTION.  (Retohttio,  from  re- 
MohOf  to  loosen.)  A  termination  of  in» 
flammatory  affections  in  which  the  diseases 
disappear  without  any  abscess,  mortifica- 
tion, &c.  being  occasioned.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  dispersion  of  swellings, 
induratiops,  &c 

RESPIRATION.  (Reipirath,  from 
re9piro,  to  uke  breath.)  Of  all  the 
cbanjres  the  blood  suffers  in  passing  through 
our  various  organs,,  there  are  none  more 
essential  or  remarkable  than  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  influence,  of  the  air,  which 
is  alternately  received  into,  and  expelled 
from  tbe  lungs  during  the  act  of  respira- 
tion. The  blood  which  the  veins  return 
ta  the  heart,  and  whichthe  right  ventricle 
sends  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  blackish 
and' heavy;  its  temperature  only  30  de- 
grees of  Reaumur's  thermometer :  if  suflfer- 
ed  to  remain  still,  it  coagulates  slowly,  and 
separates  a  great  portion  of  serum.  That 
which  the  pulmonary  veins  bring  back  to 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  which 
it  conveyed  into  every  part  of  the  body  by 
means  of  the  arteries,  is,  on  the  contrary,  of 
a  red  vermillion  colour,  frothy,  lighter, 
and  two  degrees  warmer ;  it  is  also  more 
easily  coagulable,  and  separates  a  smaller 
propoi^ion  of  serum.  All  these  differences, 
which  are  so  easily  perceptible,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  modifications  arising 
from  having  been  in  contact  with  the  at- 
mospheric air. 

In  man,  and  in  all  animus  of  warm 
'  blood  that  have  an  heart  composed  of  two 
t  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  the  blood 
'  which  has  been  carried  into  all  the  organs 
I  by  tbe  arteries,  and  brought  back  by  the 
'  reins  to  the  heart,  cannot  be  returned 
'  into  the  arteries  without  havingfirst  passed 
'  through  the  lungs,  forming  a  n^ium 
'      which  the  blood  uiust  neces^wily  (rarerse 
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to  past  from  the  Tight  into  the  kft  caTkiei 
of  the  heart;  this  passage  constitutes  the 
pulmonary  or  smaller  circulation. 

Mayow  has  given  the  most  accurate  idea 
of  the  i-espiratory  organ,  in  comparing  it 
to  a  pair  of  bellows,  in  the  inside  of  which 
was  an  empty  bladder,  the  neck  of  which 
was  adapted  to  the  instrument,  and  gave 
entrance  toa  column  of  air  when  its  parietea 
were  separated:  the  air,  in  fsct,  does 
not  enter  the  lungs  but  when  >the  thorax 
dilates  and  enlarges  by  the  separation  of 
its  parietes.  To  effect  respiration,  wbieh 
may  Be  defined  the  alternate  entrance  and 
egress  of  air  in  the  lungs,  the  thorax  most 
expand  to  receive  the  air,  and  corttract  to 
expel  it.  The  dilatation  is  called  inspira- 
tion, the  contraction  expiration  ;  the  latter 
is  always  shorter  than  the  other,  its  causes 
are  more  mechanical,  and  the  muscular 
powers  have  less  influence. 

The  thorax  in  iu  usual  state  dilates  only 
bv  depressing  the  diaphragm.  The  curved 
fibres  of  this  muscle,  that  are  made 
straight  by  contraction,  causes  it  to  de- 
scend towards  the  abdomen,  and  thus  de-^ 
pressing  its  viscera,  push  forwards  tbe 
anterior  parietes  of  this  cavity  which  sink 
down  when  expiration  succeeds;  thei 
diaphragm  is  then  relaxed  and  ascends^ 
being  -  pressed  baek  by  the  sbdominal 
viscera,  on  which  the  lArge  muscles  react. 
When  we  have  occasion  tbr  the  admistioii 
of  a  great  quantity  of  air  into  the  chest, 
it  not  only  enlarges  in  length  l^  the  de- 
scent of  the  diaphragm,  but  its  capacity 
is  likewise  increased  m  every  direction.' 
The  intercostal  muscles  then  contract,  and 
approximate  the  ribs  between  which  they 
are  placed  ;  yet  the  intercostal  spaces  be- 
come larger,  partioularly  at  the  anterior 
part ;  for  whenever  oblique  lines  tend  to 
become  perpendicular  to  a  vertical  line, 
and  to  form  right  angles  with  it,  the  inter- 
cepted spaces  augment  in  proportion  as 
the  lines,  having  been  more  oblique,  ap- 
proach the  horizontal  direction  ;  besides,  as 
the  ribs  present  a  double  curvature  in  re- 
spect to  their  length,  one  on  the  front,  the 
other  on  their  sides,  the  convexity  of  the 
former  is  outwards,  they  separate  fVom 
the  axis  of  the  chest,  the  cavity  of  which 
is  enlarged  transversely,  while  the  latter 
curvature,  agreeable  to  its  edges,  being 
augmented  b^  a  true  rotatory  motion, 
has  its  inferior  edge  pushed  forwards. 
The  thorax  therefore  increases  both  in  its 
right  and  transverse  diameter,  each  of 
which  has  been  estimated  to  expand.two 
lines ;  the  extension  of«the  vertical  diame- 
ter dependent  on  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  much  more  considerable. 

When  any  cause  whatever  renders  inspi- 
ration difficult,  and  prevents  the  diaphragm 
from  descending  towards  the  abdomen,  or 
in  any  other  manner  itnpedes  the  motion 
of  inspiration,  the  intercostal  muscles  not 
only  evidently  aot  to  induce  a  diUtation 
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•r  the  tfiorsEt  b«t  alto  iOTenl  •Uicr 
auxiliary  mutdes,  as  the  tcalcfii  subtca- 
puiares*  pectoralef ,  aerrati  majorea,  Utia- 
aimt  dorai,  in  contractinf  raiae  tbe  riba, 
and  increase  the  diameter  of  the  thorax 
in  aevefal  directions  i  tbe  fixed  point  of 
these  musclea  ahould  then  be  their  more- 
dile  part,  becauae  the  eenrical  spine,  the 
clavicle,  scapula  and  bameras  are  fixed 
hj  other  powera  which  it  would  be  need* 
leaa  to  enumerate.  Inapiration  is  a  state 
truly  active,  an  efibri  of  the  contractile 
oripuis,  which  must  oeaae  when  they  fall 
into  a  atate  of  relaxation.  Expiration, 
which  succeeds,  is  a  paaaire  motion  in 
which  few  muaclea  co-operate,  and  chiefiy 
depends  on  the  re-action  of  the  elaatio 
parta  constituting  the  structure  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest.  It  baa  been  aeen  that 
the  cartif^pea  of  the  riba  experience  a 
degree  of  rotation,  canying  their  upper 
edge  badcwards  and  d(ownwards:  when 
the  cause  that  ia  productive  of  thia  action 
•eaaea  to  act,  the  parta  return  upon  them* 
aelrea,  and  carry  back  the  atemum  on  the 
apine,  towards  whidi  the  ribs  descend  by 
their  own  {^raTity.  The  diaphragm  ia 
pushed  nearer  the  thorax  by  the  abdominal 
riscera,  on  which  the  large  muscles  of  the 
jMomen  react 

in  every  effort  of  expiration,  aa  cough- 
ing and  vomi  ing,  tbe  muscles  react,  not 
only  in  consequehce  of  their  own  elasticity, 
but  they  SI  1 11  contract  and  approximate  the 
apine,' propeHing  the  viscera  towards  the 
thorax.  The  musculua  triangularis  of  the 
sternum,  the  subcostales,  and  the  aeratus 
'  minoi*  inferior,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
expiratores»  but  they  are  aeldom  Employ- 
ed, and  form  too  alender  and  weak  powera 
to  contribute  much  to  the  contraction  of 
this  cavity.  When  the  chest  enlarges, 
the  lungs  dilate,  fbllowiii|B^  tbe  panetea 
which  expand,  and  each  time  the  thorax 
dilates  in  an  adult  man,  from  thirty  to  forty 
cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  ener  into 
the  lungs,  and,  when  in  a  state  of  purity, 
composed  of  seventy-three  parts  of  azot, 
twenty-seven  parts  of  oxygen  and  one- 
hundredth  or  two-bondredtba  of  carbonic 
acid.  After  the  atmospheric  air  has  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  pulmonary 
structure,  it  is  expelled  by  the  efforts  of 
txpiration,  and  its  quantity  is  diminished 
to  thirty  eight  inches  And,  if  examined,  the 
composition  is  not  tbe  same  :  there  are 
Ibund  certainly  seventy-three  hundredths 
of  axot,  but  the  oimen,  its  vital  and  re- 
spirable  part, has  suffered  great  diminution, 
ita  proportion  is  onlf  fourteen-hundredths  i 
carbonic  acid  constitiites  the  remaining 
thirteen  hundredths,  and  sometimes  one  or 
two  parts  of  hydrogen  gaa  are  found.  It 
ia  likewise  altered  by  the  admixture  of 
•n  aqueous  vapour,  which  condenaea  in 
•wd  weather  in  passing  out  of  the  nostrils 
Md  mouth.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of 
be   kwBoiir   •f  pulmasary   •xhalatioQ. 
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blood  haa  suffered  in  its 

the  lungs,  manifesdy  indicste  a  rec 

action  im  this  liquid  and  the  i»y«s»  of  the 

atmosphere.  The  dark  venoua  blood,  ak>w 


of  coagulation,  and  aeparatini^  mnch  ae- 
rum,  loaded  with  hydrogen  and  carhon, 
possesses  only  thirty  degnees  of  heat,  fiviea 
off  to  tbe  oxygen  of  the  atmospliere  iu 
hjrdrogen  and  .carbon,  to  coostitatc  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  pulmonary  vapoorj 
aody  as  oxygen  cannot  enter  these  nev 
combinationa  without  disengai^g  a  portioa 
of  caloric,  which  rarefies  it  uno  gn^ 
the  blood  seis«s  this  heat,  now  liberaisd 
with  so  much  greater  fecility  aa  it  proper- 
tionably  loaea  its  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
and,  agreeable  to  the  ingenkiMa  expcri- 
menta  of  Crawford,  ita  capacity  for  cabiris 
augmenta  in  the  relation  of  10 :  11:5. 

The  blood  in  its  passage  through  tbe 
lunga,  is  deprived  of  hydro|^  and  caihoi^ 
and,  in  becoming  arterial,  is  loaded  with 
oxygen  and  caloric,  which  are  Ibrmed  ints 
oxyda  of  hydrogen  and  oarbon ;  these,  by  a 
fmh  addition  of  oi^gen,  which  ia  derived 
from  tbe  atmoapheric  air  in  the  lunga*  fiom 
water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Arterial  blood  becomea  venooa  whca 
any  cause  suspends  or  retarda  ia  co«m»» 
as  proved  by  the  following  experiment  sf 
J.  Hunter.  He  tied  the  carotid.of  a  ^ag 
in  two  places,  at  about  four  inches  dis- 
tance; the  blood  which  came  out  ef  that 
portion  of  the  artery  between  the  \^ 
turra,  wh  n  opened  aeveral  boura  aftc^ 
warda,  was  coagulated  and  dark  like  that 
of  the  veins. 

The  blood  flowing  in  small  veina  vcfv 
much  resembles  that  of  the  arteriea ;  ana 
often  in  a  copioua  bleed  mg  the  colour  «f 
the  blood,  at  first  very  dark,  becomes 
gradually  paler,  ao  that,  towarda  tbe  cad 
of  the  operation,  the  blood  which  fiowi 
exhibitathequalitiesof  thatin  tbe  wtitrie% 
which  is  occaaioned  by  rendering'  a  moit 
eaay  and  direct  paasage  of  the  blood  fvoai 
the  arteries  into  the  veina  by  eVkptyivg  tht 
venous  system* 

Ricberand,  in  expUiaing  tbe  tbeoiysf 
respiration,  thinks  it  probSble  that  the  o^ 
ygen  obsorbed  in  uniting  with  tbe  hydro* 
gen  of  every  part  of  the  body,  prodooes 
tbe  water  that  dilutes  the  venous  Uood, 
which  is  more  fluid,  and  abonnda  more  ia 
aerum  than  arterial  blood  «  whilat  this  ia 
uniting  with  carbon,  forma  an  oxyd  that 
givea  thia  blood  a  dark  colour,  conatitutia^ 
one  of  ita  principal  characteriatica.  Tie 
water  in  th^lunga  exhales,  dissolved  by  the 
air,  and  forms  pulmonary  transpiration  o( 
exhalation ;  the  oxyd  of  carbon,  more  eoa* 
pletely  burnt  by  a  auperaddit  ion  of  ox- 
ygen, coastitutea  carbonic  acid,  which 
givea  the  air,  p^ed  by  expiration,  tbe 
property  of  precipitating  lime-water. 

By  meana  of  the  absorption  of  oxygca 
by  fcsoua  blood»  vactft  tspbuM  bav  ths 
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every  part  of  the  body,  and  gire  rise  to  ing  the  body  of  a  recently  drowned  animal^ 
beat  uniformly  spread  throughout  all  our  no  pkrticular  iuhie«8  of  the  vesseU  within 
organs.  In  proportion  as  the  blooH  loses  the  skuU,  nor  any  disease  of  t))e  brain  or 
its  Caloric,  lor  which  us  mffiniiy  or  capa-  its  membranesy  are  Tisible.  The  lungs  are 
city  diminishes  as  it  becomes  venous,  the  also  souid,  and  the  branches  of  the  win^; 
parts  which  give  off  their  hydrogen  and  pipe  guierally  contain  more  or  less  of  a 
carbon  seiie  it.  If  the  lungs  were  the  frothy  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  air* 
only  organs  in  which  the  matter  of  heat  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  colourlesn 
could  oe  disengaged,  the  temperature  of  fluid.  The  nj^Al  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
these  viscera  should  be  much  higher  than  the  trunks  of  the  large  internal  veins  which 
thai  of  other  parts,  and  experience  proves  open  into  it,  and  alMUhe  trunk  and  larger 
that  it  IS  not  sensibly  augmentrd.  branches  of  the  artery  which  carries  thn 

Mett  harrow.    See  0ntii9.  blood  from  this  cavity  tlirough  the  lungs, 

RssTA  sons.  The  rest  htrrow  it  io  ave  all  distended  with  dark  coloured  blood» 
called  because  it  hinders  the plonght  hence  approaching  almost  to  blackness.  The 
r€9ta  bomt     See  OnsMls  kft  cavity  of  the  heart,  on  the  contAry, 

RESUSCITATION.    Tha  restoring  of  is  nearly;  orentirely empty,  as  are  like*, 
persons,  apparently  dead,  to  life.    Umier  visa  the  large  veins  of  the  lungs  whick 
this  head,  strictly  spesking^  is  considered  supply  it  with  bkxKl,  and  the  trunk  and 
the  restoring  of  those  who  faint,  or  have  principal  branches  of  the  great  artery 
breathed  noxious   and  irrespirable    air  t   which  oonveys  the  blood  from  hence  to  the 
yet  it  IS  chiefly  confined  to  the  restoring  of  various  parU  of  the  body.    The  external 
those  who  are  apparently  dead  firom  being   blood*vessels  are  empty ;  and  the  fleshy 
immersed  in  a  fluid,  or  by  hanging.    Dr.  parts  are  as  pale  as  if  the  animal  had  been 
Curry,of  Guy's  hospiul,  has  written  a  venr   bled  to  death.    When  a  body  has  lain  in 
iraloable  treatise  on  this  subject!  and  such   the  water  for  some  time,  other  appear* 
iM  its  importance,  that  we  have  thought   ances  will  also  be  observable  i  such  as, 
prop<:r  to  insert  the  following  account :        the  skin  livid,  the  eyes  blood  shot,  and 
**  From  considering,**  he  observes,'*  that  the  countenance  bloated  and  swoln;  but 
a  drowned  person  is  surrounded  by  water  these  appearances,  though  certainly  un- 
instead  of  air,  and  that  in  this  situation  he   ^vourable,  do  not  absolutely  prove  that 
makes   strong  and    repeated    efforts    to   life   is   irrecoverably    gone.     It   is  now 
breathe,  we  should  expect  that  the  water  known,  that  in  the  case  of  drowning,  no 
would  enter  and  completely  fill  the  Itmgs.   injunr  is  done  to  any  of  the  parts  essential 
This  opinion,  indeed,  was  once  very  go-   to  life ;  but  that  the  riglu  cavity  of  the 
fieral,   and  it  still  continues   to  prevail   heart,  together  with  the  veins  and  arteries 
among  the  common  people.    Experiencet   leading  to  and  from  that  cavity,  are  turgid 
however,  has  shewn,  that  unless  the  body   with  blood,  whilst  every  other  part  is  al- 
lies so  long  in  the  water  as  to  have  its   most  drained  of  this  fluid.    Xl^  practice 
giving  principle  entirely  destroyed,   the  of  holding  up  the  bodies  of  drowned  per- 
quantity  of  fluid  present  in  the  lungs  is  in-   soi*  by  the  heels,  or  rolling  them  over  a 
considerables  and  it  would  seem  that  some  cask,  is  unnecessary;  the  lungs  not  being 
of  this  is  the  natural  moisture  of  the  part   filled  with  any  thing  that  can  he  evacuated 
nccumulated ;  for,  upon  drowning  kiuens,   in  this  way.    Therefore  such  a  practice  is 
puppies,  tie.  in   ink,  or  other  coloured   highly  dangerous,  as  the  violence  attend- 
liquors,    and  afterwards  examining   the   ing  it   may  readily  burst  some  of  those 
lungs,  it  is  found  that  very  little  of  the  vessels  which   are    already   overcharged 
coloured  liquor  has  gained  admittance  to  with  blood, 'and  thus  convert  what'  wak 
them.    To  explain  the  reason   why  the  only  suspended  animation,  into  absolute 
lungsof  drowned  animals  are  so  f^ee  from  and  permanent  death.    The  operation  of 
water,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  inflating  the  lungs  is  a  perfectly  safe,  and 
muscles  which  form  the  opening  into  the  much  more  efl*ectual  method  of  removing 
wind-pipe  are  exquisitely   sensible,   and  any  frothy  matter  they  may  contain;  and 
contract  violently  upon  the  least  irritation,  whilst  it  promotes  the  passage  of  Uie  blood 
as  we   freaoently  experience   when  anv  through  them,  also  renders  it  capable  of 
part  of  the  food  or  drink  happens  to  touch   stimulating  the  Irft  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
•them.    In  the  efforts  made  by  a  drowning  exciting  it  to  C(>ntraction.    As  soon  as  the 
•person,  or  animal,  to  draw  in  air,  the  wa-  body  is  isken  out  of  the  water,  it  should 
ter  rushes  into  thit  mouth  and  throat,  and  be  ttripped  of  any  clothes  it  may  have  on, 
ss  applied  to  these  muscles,  which  imme-  and  be  immediatelv  wdl  dried.    It  should 
diately  contrAct  in  such  a  manner  as  to  then  be  wrapped  in  diy,  warm  blankets, 
'shut  up  the  passage  into  the  lungs.    This  or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken  from  some  of 
contracted  state  continues  as  long  as  the  the  by-standers,  and  be  removed  as  quick- 
muscles  retain  the  principle  of  life,  a|>on   ly  as  possible  to  the  nearest  house  that  can 
which  the  power  of  muscular  contrtCction  be  got  convenient  for  the  purpose.    The 
depends ;  when  that  is  gone,  they  become  flttest  will  be  one  that  has  a  tolerably 
teUx^  and  the  #nler  aitert  the  wind-  Urge  apartment,  hi  #hich  a  fire  in  ready, 
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or  Mn  be  made     Tba  body  nay  be  car-  heat,  baa  tbia  great  adraiitc^»  that  it  li 

ried  in  men's  armsy  or  laid  upon  a  door ;   mitt  of  tbe  operation  of  inflating  the  Inpf 

or,  in  case  tbe   house  be  at  a  distance   beinr  carried  on    without    imerruptioi. 

f|t>m  the  place»  if  a  cart  can  be  procured,   Until  a  sufRcient  quantity  of  warm  vafier 

let  the  boidy  be  placed  in  it,  on  one  side,  can  be  got  ready,  other  methods  of  rettor 

upon  some  straw,  with  the  head  and  upper  ing  warmth  may  be  employed  ;  such  as  tbe 

partssomewbat  raised;  and  in  this  position  application  of  dry,  warm  blankets  rofoi 

a  brisk  motion  will  do  no  harm.  Whatever  the  body  and  Kmbs ;  bags  of  wsrai  gniat 

be  the  mode  of  conveyance  adopted,  par-  or  sand,  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water, 

ticular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  head  or  hot  bricks  applied  to  the  hands,  feet, 

be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards,  and  under  the  arm-pits,  the  bottles  ssd 

nor  to  bend  down  with  the  cbin  upon  the   bricks  being  covered  with  ilamiel :  or  tie 

breast.     When  arrived  at  the  house,  lay  body  may  l^  placed  before  tbe  fire,  oris 

the  body  on  a  nyittress,  or  a  double  blan-  tbe  sunshine  if  strong  at  the  time,  sod  be 

ket,  spread  upon  a  low  table,  or  upon  a  gently  rubbed  by  the  asaistants  with  tlidr 

duor  aupported  by  stools ;  the  head  and   warm  hands,  or  with  clothe  heated  at  the 

chest  being  elevated  by  pillowa.     As  the   fire  or  by  a  warming-pan.  Tbe  restoratiM 

air  of  a  room  is  very  soon -rendered  im-  of  beat  should  alwaya  be  gradual,  aodtlie 

pure  by  a  number  of  people  breathing  in   warmth  applied  ought  never  to  be  gretier 

it,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  to  avoid  the   than  can  be  comfortably  borne  by  the  ai* 

confusion  and  embarrassment  attending  a  sistants.     If  the   weather  happen  to  be 

crowd,  no  more  persons  should  be  admit-  cold,  and  especially  if  the  body  has  beta 

ted  into  the  apartment  where  the  body  is  exposed  to  it  for  some  time,  beat  should  be 

placed,  than  are  neceaaary  to  assist  immedi-  applied  m  a  very  low  degree  at  first :  and 

ately  in  the  recovery  :  in  general  tix  will  be   if  the  weather  be  under  the  freezing  point, 

found  suflicient  for  this  purpose,  and  these  and  the  body  when  stripped,  feels  cold  and 

should  be  the  most  active  and  intelligpent  nearly  in  the  same  condition  with  one  thit 

6f  the  by-standers.     It  will  be  found  most  Is  frozen,  it  will  be  necessary  at  first  tf> 

convenient  to  divide  the  assistents  into  two   rub  it  well  with  snow,  or  wash  H  witb 

sets  ;  one  set  being  employed  in  restoring  cold  water;  the  audden  application  of  best 

the  heat  of  the  body,  while  the  other  in-  in  such  cases,  having  been  found  very  pe^ 

Btitutes  an  artificial  breathing  in  the  best  nicious.       In    a    short    time,    howeter, 

manner  they  are  able.     Every  skilful  per-  warmth  must  be  gradually  applied.   To 

ton  should  be  provided  with  a  fiezible  tube  aasist  in  rousmg  the  activity  of  thevitd 

made  of  elastic  gtim,  half  a  yard  in  length,  principle,  it  has  been  cusomary  to  »p^ 

to  introduce  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  also  various  stimulating  matters  to   difierrflt 

with  a  similar  tube  to  which  a  syrynge  can   parts  of  the  body.      But  as  sonoe  of  tbeie 

be  affixed,  to  be  put  into  the  oesophagus,  applications   are    in    themselves   bvrtjilk 

Should  these  not  be  at  hand,  air  ahould  be   and  the  others  serviceable  only  accordinj^  lo 

thrown  into  the  lung^  in  the  best  manner  the  time  and  manner  of^their  employnei^ 

that  can  be  suggested  at  the  time.  Shoujd  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  them  particii- 

it  still  be  foundTthat  the  air  does  not  pass  larly.    The  application  of  all  such  mattcn 

readily  into  the  lungs,  immediate  recourse   in  cases  of  apparent  death,   is  founded 

must  be  had  to  another  and  more  effectual  upon  the  supposition  that  the   skin  still 

method  for  attaining  that  object.    As  this   retains  sensibility  enough  to  be  affected  by 

method,  however,  requires  address,  and  them.      It  is  well  known,  however,  that 

also  some  knowledge  of  the  parts  about  even  during  life,  the  skin  loses  aensibWitr 

the    throat,  we    would  recommend  that  in  proportion  aa  it  is  deprived  of  heat,  ssd 

when  there  is  not  a  medical  gentleman  pre-  does  not  recover  it  again  until  the  natunl 

sent,  the  mode  already  described  be  tried   degree  of  warmth  be  restored.     Previooi 

repeatedly  before  this  be  attempted.     As   to  the  restoration  of  heat,  therefore,  to  t 

a  quantity  of  frothy  matter  occupying  the  drowned  body,  all  stimulating  applications 

branchea  of  the  wind-pipe  and  preventing  are  uaeless,  and  so  far   as  they  mterfere 

the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  is   with  the  other  meaaurea,  are  idso  preju- 

generally  the  circumstance  which  renders  diciaL    The  practice  of  rubbing  the  body 

this    mode    of   inflation   necessary,    the   with  salt  or  spirits  is  now  justly  condema- 

mouth  should  be  opened  from  time  to  time  ed.    The  salt  quickly  freta  the  skin,  sad 

to  remove  this  matter  as  it  is  discharged,  has     in    some     cases    produced     soreib 

While  one  set  of  the  aasistanta  are  engaged  which  were  very  painful  and  difficult  ts 

in  performing  artificial  respiration,    the  heal  after  recovery.    Spirits  ofallkisdi 

other  should  be  employed  in  communicat-  evaporate    fast,     and    thereby,    iasteal 

ing  heat  to  the  body.  The  warm  bath  baa  of  creating  warmth,  aa  thej  are  expectet 

been  usually  recommended  for  this  pur-  to  do,  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  heat  froft 

pose  I  but  wrapping  the  body  in  blankets,   tbe  body.     Spirit  of  harUhom,  or  of  i4 

or  woollen  clothes,  strongly  wrung  out  of  voktile,  are  liable  to  the  same  oljectidai 

warm  water,  and  renewing  them  aa  they  aa  bvandy  or  other  distilled  apirita,  and  sii 

gt^w  cool,  beaidea  being  a  speedier  and  besides  very  distressing  to  the  eyes  of  tif 

more   pracucable  method  of  imparting  astiatantt.    When  there  if  reMon  tothifl 
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t^  Ma  hu  in  any  dejp^  recovered  iu 
•aetibilityt- let  in   tteisUnt  moisten  hif 
hand  with  gnirit  of  hartahom,  or  mk  <Ar 
bice,  and  hold  it  cloaely  applied  to  one 
part '  in  this  wa]reraporation  is  prevented. 
Mid  the  fUU  stimulant  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation obtained.      A  liniment  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  and 
0a1Ud  oiV  well  shaken  together,  would 
appear  to  J>e  sufficiently  stimulating  for 
the  purpose,  and  as   it  evaporates  very 
slowly,  will   admit  of  being  rubbed  on 
vrithout  producing  cold.      1'he  places  to 
trbich  such  remedies  are  usually  applied, 
are,  the  wrists,  ankles,  temples,  and  the 
parts  opposite    the  stomach   and    heart. 
The  intestines,  from  their  internal  situation 
and  peculiar  constitution,  retain  their  irri- 
tability longer  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and,  accordingly,    various    means 
have  been  proposed    for  increasing  the 
action  of  .their  fibres,  in  order  to  restore 
activity  of  the  whole  system.    Tobacco- 
smoke,  injected  bv  way  of  clyster,  is  what 
has  been  generally  employed   with  this 
view,  and  the  fumi^atcr,  or   instrument 
lor  admintstering  it,  makes  a  part  of  the 
apparatus  which  is  at  present  distributed 
Inr  the  different  societies  established  for 
the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons.    Of  late, 
however,   the  use  of  tobacco-smoke  h.«s 
been,  objected  to,  and  upon  very  atrong 
grounds ;  for  when  we  consider  that  the 
same  remedy   is  successfully   employed 
with  the  very  opposite  intention,  namely* 
that  of  lessening  the  power  of  contraction 
In  the  muscles,  and  occasioning  the  gfeat- 
ett  relaxation  consistent  with  life,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  doubtful, , 
if  not  dangerous  remedy,  where  the  pow- 
ers  of  life  are  already  nearly  exhausted. 
Instead  of  tobacco-smoke  then,  we  would 
recommend  a  clyster,  consisting  of  a  pint 
or   more  of  water,  moderately  warmea, 
wKhthe  addition  of  one  or  two  table-spoon* 
fills  of  spirit  of  hartbhom,  a  heaped  tea- 
apoonful  of  sinmG:   mustard,  or  a  table- 
spoonful    of  essence    of  peppermint:  in 
defe' t  of  one  or  other  of  these,  half  a  gill 
or  more,  of  mm,  brandy,  or  gin  m»y  be 
added,  or  the  warm  water   given  alone. 
This  atep  h6wever,  need  not   be   taken, 
until  artiftcial  respiration  has  been  begun; 
fbr  it  will  answer  but  little  purpofte  to  sti- 
mulate the  heart  thro'.gh  tfie  m^-dium  of 
the  intestines,  unless  w^,  at  the  same  tune, 
supply  the  left  cavity  wjth  blood  fitted  to 
ac^upon  it;  which  we  cannot  do  wi'hotit 
first  removing  the  collapsed  state  of  the 
lungs,  and  promoting  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  them  by  a  regular  inffution. 
As  the  stomach  is  a  highly  sensible  part, 
and   intimately  connected  With  the  heart 
and  braini  the  introductoin  of  s^me  mode- 
rately warm  and  stimulating  liquor  into 
it,  seems  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  dor- 
mant powers  of  life,    this  it  very  eonve- 


aiently  dOM  by  ftietiit  of  die  iyriMpe  and 
flexible  tabe.  The  quantity  of  fluid  thrown 
in  ought  not  to  exceed  half  a  pint,  and 
«iay  be  either  wantt  nefua«  or  water  wlt^ 
the  addition  of  one  or  other  of  thtt 
'Stimulating  matters  recommended  abovoa 
uaing.  however,  only  halt  the  quantities 
mentioned  there.  As  soon  as  the  pulse  or 
beathig  of  the  heart  can  be  felt,  the  Inaids 
of  the  nostrils  may  be  occasionally  tooch- 
ed  with  a  feather  dipt  in  spirit  of  harta- 
horn,  or  sharp  mustard  ;  it  being  found  by 
experience,  that  any  irritation  given  to 
the  nose,  has  considerable  influence  in 
exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles  concern- 
ed in  respiration.  Wlien  the  natural 
breathing  commriices,  the  flexible  tube 
and  canula  should  be  withdrawn,  and  any 
farther  inflation  that  may  be  necessarjTt 
performed  by  blowing  into  the  nostriL 
Letting  blood  has  been  generally  thought 
requisite  in  every  case  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. The  practice,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  founded  upon  anv  ra* 
tipnal  principle  at  flrst,  and  it  bai  been 
continued  from  tlie  force  of  custom,  rather 
than  from  any  experience  of  ita  good  d^ 
fects.  In  the  case  of  drowned  persons 
there  is  not,  aa  in  those  who  suffer  from 
hanging  or  apoplexy,  any  unusual  fulness 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  that  can  be  drawn  from  ths 
external  veins,  will  not  sensibly  diminish 
the  accumulation  of  it  in  those  near  the 
heart.  Besides,  blood-letting,  which  al- 
ways tend  to  let9en  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  in  the  living  body,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  hare  a  directly  opposite  effect 
in  cases  of  apparent  death ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  if  employed  here,  it  will  hasard  the 
entire  destruction  of  those  feeble  powers 
which  yet  remain,  and  to  increase  and 
support  which  all  ourendeavours  should  bs 
directed.  When  the  several  measures  rsr 
commended  above  have  been  steadily 
pursued  for  an  hour  or  more,  without  any 
appearance  of  returning  life,  electricity 
should  be  tried ;  experience  having  shewn 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli 
yet  known,  and  capable  of  exciting  cod* 
traction*  in  the  heart  and  other  muscles  of 
the  body,  after  every  other  stimulus  had 
ceased  to  produce  the  leaat  effect.  Mode- 
rate shocks  are  found  \o  answer  best,  and 
theae  8hould,at  intervaU,bf  passed  through 
the  chest  m  different  directions,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  rouse  the  heart  to  act. 
Shocks  may  likewjse  be  sent  through  the 
limbs,  and  along  the  spine ;  but  we  sre 
doubtful  how  far  it  is  safe  or  useful  to  pass 
them  through  the  brain,  as  some  have  re» 
commended.  The  body  may  be  conve- 
niently insulated,  by  placing  it  on  a  door, 
supported  by  a  number  of  quart  bottles, 
whose  sides  are  previously  wiped  with  a 
towel  to  remove  any  moisture  they  may 
have  contracted.  By  cb^rimfois  nuids 
4T 
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911  dtllbrent  anldMlif  it  it  found  tbtt  the  pam  in  the  bnMtt  or  side,  itteressed  m 
blood  paitetthrouffh  the  kingpt  most  readily  infpir&tion.MidaocOBipanied  with  frequent, 
when  ihty  are  fully  distended  with  air  {  and  full  or  hard  pulse,  and  aomettiBes  witk 
Oonsequently,  thai  if  the  lunrsof  a  drown-  cough.  Here  the  taking  away  some  blood 
ed  person  are  inflated,  and  kept  in  the  from  the  arm,  or  the  application  of  eap- 
espanded  state  whilst  the  electric  shock  ping-glasaes,  leeches,  or  a  blister,  over  tbc 
is  pASRcd  ihrough  tlie  chest,  the  blood  ac-  seat  fwthe  pain,  will  be  very  proper;  but 
€(*muUted  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart  the  necessity  for  these  measures,  as  veil 
and  its  vesseU,  will  move  fbrwurd  without  as  the  time  for  putting  them  in  practice, 
any  n  distance,  should  the  heart  be  brought  should  be  left  to  the  jiulgmentand  discre- 
to  contract  upon  it.  As  soon  ts  the  shock  lion  of  a  medical  person.  DUl  pain  in 
U  given,  let  the  lungs  be  emptied  of  tlie  the  head,  lasting  sometimes  for  two  or 
air  they  contain,  and  fllle d  again  with  three  days,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequcat 
fresh  air;  then  pass  another  shock,  and  complaint  in  i  hose  who  are  recovered  frnn 
repeat  this  until  the  heart  is  brought  into  this  and  from  the  other  states  of  suspended 
action,  or  until  it  appear  that  all  farther  animation  ;  and  here  also  a  moderate  bleed* 
attempts  are  useless.  In  order  more  cer-  ing  from  the  neck,  either  with  the  lancet 
tainly  to  pass  the  shock  through  the  heart,  or  with  cuppii.g-glasses,  may  prore  Kr- 
place  the   knob  of  one  dischttrfi^ing  rod   riceable. 

above  the  collar-bone  of  the  right  side.       In  hanging  the  external  veins  of  Ibe 
and  the  knob  of  the  other  above  the  shoK  neck  are  compressed  by  the  eord,  and  tbe 
ribs  of  the  left :  the  position  of  the  dis-  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  thereby 
charging  rods,  however,  may  be  changed   impeded,  from  the  moment  that  suspensioa 
occasionally,  so  as  to  vary  the  direction  of  Ukes  place ;  but  as  the  heart  contlnoei  to 
the  shock.    Tvo  thii  k  brass  wires,  each   act  for  a  frw  secoinis  after  the  wind-pipe 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  passed  through   is  closed,  the  blood  which  is  sent  to  the 
the  two  glass  tubes,  or  wooden  cases,  wr  11   head  during   this  interval,  is  necessarily 
varnished,  and  having  at  one  end  a  knob,  accumulated  there.     Hence  it  is,  that  ia 
and  at  the  other  a  ring  to  fasten  the  brass   hanged  persons  the  face  is  greatly  swoki, 
ohain  to,  fbrm\ery  convenient  discharging   and  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour:  the 
rods ;  and  by  means  of  them,  the  shock   eyes  are  commonly  suflused  with    blood, 
may  be  administered  without  the  risk  of  enUrged,  and  prominent.    On  dissection, 
Its  being  communicated  to  the  assistants,   the  blood-vessels  of  the   brain   are  fboad 
or   ctrried  off  by   the  skin    being    wet.  considerably   distended  ;  but  in  general, 
When  the  patient  is  so  far  recovered  as  to   no  further  marks  of  disease  appear  within 
be  able  to  swallow,  he  should  be  put  into   the  skull.    The  lungs  are  found  generally 
a  warm  bed,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  qui^e    collapsed,   and    free    from  frothy 
somewhat    raised   by    means    of  pillows,   matter.     The  heart  and  the  large    blood- 
Plenty  of  Warm  wii  e-whey,  ale-posset,  or   vessels   adjoining  to  it,  exhibit  the  same 
other    light  and    moderately    nourishing   appearances  ^  in  the  bodies  of  drowned 
drink,  should  now  be   Riven,  and  gentle   persons.     From  the  great  accumulation  of 
sweating  pmmolt-d,  by  wmpping  tire  feet    blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,   many 
and  legs  in  flannels  well  wrung  out  o^  hot   have  beenofopinion,tliathangingkillachict 
water.      If  the   fttombch  and  bowels  feel   ly  by  inducing Mpoplezy;  but  the  following 
distended  antl  uneasy,  a  clyster,  consisting  experinn-nt    made   at  Edinburgh    several 
of  a  pint   of  warm    water,  WJtIi   a   table  years  ago,  by  an  eminent  medical  ppofe'saot 
spoonful  of  common  s&lt,  or  an  ounce  or  there,  clearly  proves,  that  in  hanging*,  as 
moreof  Glauber's  or  Epsom  salt,  dissolved  well  as  in  drowning,  the  exclusion   of  air 
in  [t,  may  be  administered.     The  general  fi'om  the  lungs  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
practice,  in  this  case«  is  lo  give  an  einelic  ;  death.      A   dog   was   suspended   by    tbe 
.  out  considering  that  the  powers  of  the  ma-  neck  with  a  cord,  an  opening  having  been 
cbme  are  still  veiy  weak,  the  agitation  of  previously  made  in  the  windpipe,  below 
Tomitingiscertainly  hazardous.  The  patient   that  place  where  the  cord  was  applied,  so 
ahould  on  no  account  be  left  alone,  until    as  to  admit  air  Into  the  lungs.    In  this 
the  senses  are  perfectly  restored,  and  he    stste  he  was  allowed  to  hang  for  three 
be  able  to  assist  himself;  several  persons    quarters  of  an  hour,  durinfjp  which  time 
having  relap«>ed  and  been  lost,  from  want    the  circ>:lation   and    breathing    went  on. 
of  proper   attention    to   them»  after  the    He  was  then  cut  down,  without  appearing 
vital  functions  were,    to  all  appearance,    to  have  suffered  much  from  the  experi- 
eompletely  established     Eiiher  fiom  the    ment.    The  cord  was  now  shifted  below 
distention  which  the  arteries  of  tbe  lungs    the  opening  into  the  wind-pipe,  so  aa  to 
have  suffered,  or  from  the  sudden  change    prevent  the  ingress  of  air  to  the  lungs; 
l^omgreatcoldnesstoconsiderable  warmth,    and  the  animal  being  again  suspended,  he 
Jj  now  and  then  happens,  that  the  patient    was   completely  dead  in  a  few    minutes. 
18  attacked.  Soon  after  recovery,  with  in-    Upon   the    whole,  then,   it  appears,  that 
Itammaimnofsomeof  the  parts  within  the.  the    same    measures    recommended    fbr 
elicst.    This  occurrence  is  poinUd  out  by   drowned  personi^  ^«^^|sj|jiccc8sary  here ; 
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vtth  thit  adffitlon,  that  openinr  the  jugvkr 
veins,  or  applying  Cttppin^'giiiaes  to  the 
neck*  will  tend  contiderablv  to  facilitate 
the  restoration  of  life,  by  lessening  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels 
of  the  head,  and  thereby  taking  off*  the 
pressure  from  the  brain*  Except  in  per- 
sons who  are  very  full  of  blood,  the  quan- 
tity taken  away  need  seldom  exceed  an 
€>rdinary  tea  cupful,  which  will  in  general 
be  sufficient  to  unload  the  Teasels  of  the 
bead»  without  weakening  the  powers  of 
life. 

BETE.  A  net.  A  congeries  of  vessels, 
or  any  animal  substance  resembling  •  net. 

Ran  XAvaioii.  A  fine  net-work  of  the 
extremities  of  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

Rets  xibabiu.  A  network  of  blood- 
▼esaels  in  the  basis  of  the  brain  of  quad- 
vopeds. 

RRTE  MUCOSUM.  Corttit  reticulart, 
CvpiuM  aniMttML  Mueu*  MalphigU.  A 
mucous  stibstance,  deposited,  in  a  net-like 
fi>rm»  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis, 
which  covers  the  sensible  cutaneous  pa- 
pillae, connects  the  epidermis  with  the 
cMitis,  and  gives  the  colour  to  the  body:  in 
Europeans  it  is  of  a  >»  hite  colour,  in  Ethio- 
pians black.    See  Skin. 

RGTICVLAR.  (Raticulant,  from  rete, 
%  net.)     Interwoven  like  a  net. 

RETtPOl^.  {Rttiforwdt,  from  reUt  & 
Bet.  and  fvrmot  resemblance.)    Net-like. 

RETLVA.  (From  tv/e,  a  net.)  Aut- 
pkibletlfoideB*  The  third  or  innermost 
■lembrane  of  the  eye,  expanded  round  the 
choroid  coat,  to  the  ciliary  ligament.  It 
ia  the  true  organ  of  vision,  and  is  formed 
hy  an  expansion  of  the  pulp  of  the  optic 


RsfiVACiTLuv.  (From  retuiM,  to  prop 
or  restrain.)  An  instrument  for  keepin;;^ 
the  bowels  in  their  place. 

RETORT.  (RetTta^  from  retvrqw^ 
to  bend  back  again)  probably  so  called 
because  its  neck  was  curved  and  bent  back 
again.)  A  chemical  vessel  employed  for 
many  distillations,  and  most  frequently  for 
those  which  require  a  degree  of  heat  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Ixiiling  water.  They  diner 
in  form  and  materials :  when  pierced  with 
a  little  holtf  in  their  roof,  they  are  called 
tabulated  retorts.  They  are  made  of  com- 
mon glass,  stone  ware,  and  iron. ' 

BsTmAGTOB  xvBvu  OBIS.    See  BuccinO' 

RETRAHENTE8  AURIS.  Potterior 
aunt  of  Wins  low.  Retrahentet  auricuU 
of  Albinus.  Depriment  auricuU  of  Doug- 
las. Retrahentet  auricuhm  of  Cowper, 
and  matmdo  conehimm  of  Dumaa.  Two 
small  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  which 
arise  from  the  external  and  posterior  part 
of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  immediately  above  the  insertion  of 
the  steroo-cleido-oiastoideus  mtisde.  They 


are  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  back  of 

the  ear  which  is  opposite  to  the  septum 
which  divides  the  concha  and  scapba. 
Their  use  is  to  draw  the  ear  backwards, 
and  stretch  the  concha. 

Retrocedent  gout.    See  j9rthriti$. 

RETROVERSION.  See  Uterm,  Rstt^ 
vermin  •/. 

REVERBATORY  FURNACE.  See /W- 
nace, 

REVULSION.  {Revulmh  from  met- 
/•,  to  draw  away.^  An  old  term  used  by 
the  humoral  pathologiats,  signifying  tho 
drawing  of  humours  a  contrary  way. 

RHABARBARUM.  (Prom  Rha^  and 
barffurut^  wild;  so  called  because  it  was 
brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Rha,  now 
called  the  Wolgar,  in  Russia.)  Rhemi, 
Mhmtm.  Hkmum,  Barbana,  Lapatkum 
orientate.  Lapa^hum  ehiiierue.  Rhubarba- 
rum  verum.  Rhabarbarum  tartarieum,  Rha* 
barb.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1732  that 
naturalists  became  acquainted  with  any 
plant  which  seemed!  to  afford  the  Rha- 
barbarum officinale,  when  some  plants 
l^ceived  from  Russia  by  JussieU  at  Paris, 
and  Rhaud  at  Chelsea,  were  said  to  supplr 
thia  important  desideratum,  and  aa  such 
were  adooted  by  Linnsus,  in  bis  first 
edition  or  the  species  Planiarumi  under 
the  name  of  Rheum  Rhabarbarum.  This, 
however,  was  not  generally  received  as  the 
genuine  rhubarb  plant;  and  with  a  view 
to  ascertsin  this  matter  more  completely^ 
Kaw  Boerhaave  procured  from  a  Tartarian 
rhubarb  merchant  the  see'ds  of  those  plants 
whose  roots  he  annually  sold,  and  which 
were  admitted  at  Petersburgli  to  be  the 
true  rhubarb.  These  seeds  were  sr>on  pro« 
pagated,  and  were  discovered  by  De 
(sorter  to  produce  two  distinct  species, 
viz.  the  R.  Rhabarbarum  of  Linnatus,  or 
as  it  haa  since  been  called,  the  R.  Und»» 
laiumt  and  another  species,  a  specimen  of 
which  was  presented  to  Linncus,  who  de* 
clared  it  to  be  a  new  one,  and  was  first 
mentioned  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
species  Plantarum,  in  1762,  by  the  name 
of  R.  Palwuuum.  Previous  to  this  time 
De  Gorter  had  repeatedly  sent  its  seeds  to 
Linnaeus,  but  the  young  plants  which  tbcr 
produced  oonsumly  perished;  at  length 
he  obtained  the  fresh  root,  which  suc- 
ceeded very  well  at  Upsall,  and  afterwards 
enabled  the  younger  Linnxus  to  describe 
this  plant,  ann.  1767.  But  two  yeara  an* 
tecedent  to  this.  Dr.  Hope's  account  of  the 
Rheum  palmatum,  as  it  grew  in  the  bot- 
anic garden  near  Edinburg,  had  been  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  London;  and 
of  the  great  estimation  m  which  this  plant 
was  held  by  him,  we  have  the  following 
proof:  **  From  the  perfect  similarity  3i 
this  root  with  the  beat  foreign  rhubarb,  in 
taste,  smell,  colour,  and  purgative  quali* 
ties,  we  cannot  doubt  of  otir  being  at  iatt 
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potsefted  of  the  plant  wbloh  produeet  the 
true  rhubarb,  and  may  rcMonabljr  enter- 
tain the  agreeable  ezpecUt'ion  of  iti  prov- 
inr  arery  important  acquiaitton  to  Bri- 
tajn." 

But  from  the  relation  we  have  given,  it 
•ppeart  that  both  the  sredt  of  the  R.  Pal- 
matum,  and  the  R.  UnduUtum,  were 
transmitted  to  Petertburgh*  aa  thoae  of- 
the  true  rhubarb  i  we  are  therefore  to  con- 
clude, that  the  ibrmer  ipeciea  has  an  equal 
claim  to  this  importance  with  the  latter  ( 
and  from  further  inquiries  made  in  Russia, 
there  is  the  beat  authority  for  believing 
that  tbe  R.  Compactum  also  aflbrds  this 
.  "fery  useful  drug.  The  seeds  of  the  R. 
Bilmatum  were  first  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain in  17GS,  by  l}r.  Hoonsy  (who  sent 
them  from  Russia,)  and  were  supposed  to 
be  a  part  of  that  ah^ady  ^lentioned ;  and 
since  thiMr  prosperous  cultivation  by  the 
late  professor  of  botany  at  Bdinburgb,  the 
propagation  of  this  plant  has  been  gradu- 
aHy  extended  to  most  of  our  English  gar- 
dens,  and  with  a  degree  of  succeis  which 
promises  in  time  to  supersede  the  importa- 
tion of  he  foreign  root.  Two  soru  of 
rhubarb  roota  are  usually  imported  into 
this  country  for  medical  use,  vis.  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Tartary  rhubarb;  the 
first  is  in  oblong  pieces,  flattish  on  one 
aide,  and  convex  on  the  other;  compact, 
.  hurdf  heavy^  internally  of  a  dull  red  co- 
lour, variegated  with' yellow  and  white, 
and  when  recently  powdered,  appears. 
yeHow,  but  on  being  kept  becomes  gra- 
duallv  redder.  The  second  is  the  most 
valuable^  and  is  brought  to  us  in  roundish 
|MeMs»  with  a  large  hole  through  the 
middle  of  each  I  *t  is  more  soft  and  friable 
tiian  the  former  sort,  and  exhibits,  when 
broken^  many  streaks  of  a  bright  red  co- 
lour. *'  The  marks  of  the  goodness  of 
rhubarb  are,  the  liveliness  of  its  colour 
when  cut;  its  being  firm  and  solid,  but 
not  flinty  or  hard ;  its  being  easily  pulver- 
able,  ancl  appearing  when  powdered  of  a 
fine  bright  yellow  colour;  ita  imparting  to 
the  spittle  when  chewed  a  deep  safmm 
tinge,  and  not  proving  slimy  or  mticilagi- 
nous  in  the  mouth ;  its  taste  is  subacrid, 
bitterish,  and  somewhat  styptic;  the  smell 
lightly  aromatic.** 

The  purgative  qnalitics  of  rhubarb  are 
extracted  more  perfectly  by  water  than  by 
rectified  spirit:  the  root  remaining  after 
the  action  of  water  is  almost  if  not  wholly 
inactive ;  whereas  after  repeated  digestion 
hi  spirit,  it  proves  siill  very  considerably 
purgative.  The  virtue  of  a  watery  infu- 
■ion«  on  bein)^  inspissated  by  a  gentle  heat 
is  so  much  diminished,  that  a  drachm  of 
the  extract  is  said  to  have  scarcely  any 
greater  effect  than  a  scruple  of  the  root  in 
•ubstance.  The  spirituous  tincture  loses 
ttsst  half  a  draehm  of  this  extract  proving 


moderately  purgative.  The -qoalilies  of 
this  root,  says  Dr.  Cullen«  are  that  of  a 
gentle  purgative,  and  so  gentle  that  it  is 
often  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  baft 
of  the  dose  required,  which  in  adults  must 
be  from  3»  ^o  3J*  ^I^°  gi^^n  in  a  large 
dose  it  will  occasion  some  griping,  ae  otJ^r 
purgatives  do;  but  it  is  hardly  erer  beat- 
ing to  the  system,  or  shews  the  other  ef- 
fects of  the  more  drastic  purgativea.  The 
purgative  qualitv  is  accompanied  with  a 
Utterness,  which  is  often  useful  in  resto> 
ring  the  tone  of  the  stomach  when  it  kss 
been  lost;  and,  for  the  most  part,  its  bit- 
terness mskes  it  sit  better  on  tbe  stomach 
than  msny  other  purgatives  do.  Its  ope- 
ration join*  well  with  neutral  laxatives; 
and  both  together  operate  in  a  lesser  dose 
than  either  of  them  would  singly.  Sosm 
degree  of  stypticity  is  always  evidsnt  ia 
this  medicine;  and  as  this  quality  acts 
when  that  of  tbe  purgative  has  ceased,  so, 
in  cases  of  diarrluea,  when  any  evscuatioa 
is  proper,  rhubarb  has  been  considered  as 
the  most  proper  remedy  to  be employecL  It 
must,  however,  be  reinarked  here,  that  in 
muny  caaes  of  diarrbsea, no  further  eTscua- 
tion  than  what  is  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
ease, is  necessary  or  proper.  The  use  of 
rhubarb,  in  substance,  for  keeping  the 
belly  regular,  for  which  it  is  frequently 
employed,  is  by  no  means  proper*  as  tke 
adstringent  quality  is  ready  to  undo  what 
the  purgative  h%s  done;  but  it  is  fiwsd 
that  the  purpose  mentioned  may  be  ob- 
tained by  It,  if  the  rhubarb  is  chewed  ia 
the  mouth,  and  no  more  is  swallowed  than 
what  the  saliva  ha%  dissolved.  Aad  it 
must  be  remarked «  that  in  this  way  en- 
ployed  it  is  very  useful  to  dyspcp tic  per- 
sons. Analogous  to  this,  is  the  use  of  rhu- 
barb in  solution,  in  which  it  appeara  to 
me«  that  tbe  adstringent  quality  is  oot  so 
largely  extracted  as  to  operate  90  power- 
fully as  when  the  rhubarb  was  employed  in 
substance.** 

The  offii  inal  preparstions  of  this  drug 
are,  a  watery  and  a  v'mo*»a  in^aion,  a 
simple  and  a  compound  tincture  it  is 
also  an  ingredient  indifi*erentcompQsitioMi 
as,  the  elixir  ex  aloe  et  rbeo,  pilulz  sto- 
machicK,  and  some  others. 

Rhababbaxitii  ALBUM.  Sco  ■Mfdbsc* 
anna. 

Rhababbabux  AHTiauoBtdi.      See  lUks- 
ponticwn. 
'  Rhabab%axum  BZOsooaiDia.      See   JUa- 
pmticum. 

Rhababbabvv  xoxACEoarx.  JB^/sts 
paihum.  PatemUa.  Monka  rhubarb.  Gar- 
den patience.  This  root,  which  is  sup' 
posed  to  possess  the  virtues  of  rhubarb, 
but  in  an  inferior  degree,  is  obtained  from 
the  Rumex  paHenHa  of  Linnieus,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Murray,  from  tbe 
Mumex  sjfNfaMt  of  Linottis.   It  is  obviously 
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1  ttOfeadttringwittkwirfaabArb,  botooniet 
Tcry  far  short  of  iu  purgative  virtue. 

RiUBAEBABux  siBiRicuic.  The  ^Itnt 
dkected  for  medicinal  purposes  by  this 
name  it  the  Rhaum  imMatum  /  fitiif  tub- 
tiU^m  unduUuia  petioth  ^rguaklnu  of  Lin- 
nsus.  It  possesses  similar  virtues  to  those 
of  the  palma^  species,  and  is  in  common 
use  in  Russia. 

RoABAmBijivx  TAMVAMicuu,  Scc  Rho* 
barbatWKU 

RBABABBArnvx  ▼BBini.  See  Bhabar' 
barum. 

RflACBiALeiA.  (From  i*x*^»  ^^  spine 
of  the  back,  and  «a>*(9  p&in.)  A  pain  in 
the  spine  of  the  back. 

RACH18.  C^^x^^,  the  spine  of  the  back,) 
See  Spine. 

Rhaohisaoea.  (From  («;t'^»  ^^^  spine 
jof  the  back,  and  «>f  «f  a  prey.)  -  A  spe- 
cies of  gpttt  fixed  in  ihe  spine  of  the  back. 

RHAoaiTA.  (From  («;t'f'  ^^^  spine  of 
the  backv)  A  muscle  belonging  to  the 
spine  of  the  back. 

RaAfvna.    See  RaehiH; 

Riucosia.  (Prom  c««oc,  a  rag.)  A 
ngged  excoriation  of  the  relaxed  scrotum. 

RHAGADBS.  (From  c»>vv^i,  to  break 
or  bruise.)  Chaps.  Clefts.  Malignant, 
dry*  and  deep  cutaneous  fissures. 

RoAeoiDBs.  (From  f«{,  a  grape-berry, 
and  fiJIff,  a  likeness ;  so  called  from  its 
likeness  in  colour  toagrape-seed.)  Applied 
to  the  retiform  tunic  of  the  eye. 

RUAMNl  BACCJE.  Buckthom-ber- 
ries- 

RHAMNU8.  (From  f«u«»,  to. destroy, 
because  of  its  many  thorns . )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,  PenUmdria,  Order,  Momogytda, 
Buckthorn. 

RoAjfws  cATBAmTTcus.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  buckthorn.  See  Spina 
eervina. 

RBAMHirs  vmAV6i7i.A«  The  systematic 
name  of  the  bUck  alder.*  See  Fnm- 
Sula, 

Raunrrs  Bismnrs.  The  systematic 
.  name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the|ujubs. 
See  Jujubie, 

Rhaphah  us.    See  Raphtnnu. 

Rbafovtic.  a  term  applied  to  rhu- 
barb. 

Rhap^ntict    rhubarb.        See    Rhafvntp- 

RBAfOBTTctTic.  (The  Rha  of  Pontus, 
i.  e.  the  Rha.  in  Russia,  a  river  on  whose 
banks  it  grew.)  Rhabarbantm  dio$eari4i** 
Rhabarbarum  antiqturum.  The  root  of 
this  plant.  Rheum  rhapenticum  of  Linnxus, 
appears  to  have  been,  the  true  rhubarb  of 
V\e  ancients.  By  some  it  is  confounded 
with  the  modem  rbuburb,  though  consi- 
derably different  from  that  root  in  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  in  quality.  The  rhapontic 
la  of  a  duiky  colour  on  its  surface,  and  a 


loose  tpongy  texture;  is  more  adftriogent 
than  rhubarb,  and  less  purgative  ;  in  this 
lASt  intention,  two  or  three  drachms  are 
required  for  a  dose. 

RaApeBTiccx  tvloabb  offigibabttv. 
CenttturiuM  mi^us.  Greater  centaury.  The 
root  of  this  plant  Centaurea  eentatireum  of 
Linnaeus,  was  formerly  used  as  an  aperient 
and  corroborant  in  ahrine  fluxes.  It  is  now 
totally  discarded  from  the  Materia  Medica 
of  this  country. 

RHATANIA.  This  substance  has  been 
long  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  port 
wine  I  it  is  the  production  of  Peru,  and  is 
probably  the  root  of  the  cmchona  cordi« 
folia.  It  is  described  as  externally  resem- 
bling  the  root  of  the  rubiatinctorum,to  the 
taste,being  aromatic,bitter  and  veryadstrin- 
gent;  its  inftuion  or  decoction  turns  black 
with  sulphate  of  iron  and  precipitates  tan- 
nin. The  principal  virtues  appear  to  re- 
side in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  which 
is  thick  and  resinous.  An  opinion  prevails 
that  the  substance  sold  in  the  shops  under 
the  name  of  foreign  extract  of  bark  is 
made  from  the  rhaunia. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  medical  virtues 
of  this  root  are  powerfully  tonic.  In  debili^ 
of  the  digestive  organs,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, fluor  albus,  and  in  intermittent  fevers 
it  has  been  employed  with  good  effect. 
While  given  in  doses  similar  to  cinchona,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  only  one  third 
the  price  of  that  substance. 

Rbbi  basix.    Rhubarb  root. 
^Raxuxs.     (From  (t*,  to  flow.^    A  de- 
fluxion,  a  common  cold  or  catarrh. 

RHEUM.  (From  Rha^  a  river  in  Rus- 
sia.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  \n 
the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Enneandria. 
Order,  Trigyma,    See  Rhabarbarum, 

Rbbux  PAUfATdf.  'The  systematic 
name  of  the  ofikinal  rhubarb.  See  Rha-- 
barbarum. 

Rbbux  bbapobttcvx.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rhapontic  rhubarb.  See  JKAo- 
poniicmn, 

Rbbux  frBBVLATux.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  rhabarbarum  sibiri- 
ctun.    See  Rhabarbarieum  Ubiricum, 

RBBUMA.  (From  (i*,  to  flow.)  The 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  or  lungs  aris- 
ing from  cold :  hence  the  following  lines 
of  the  school  of  Salemum : 

Si  JImS  ad  peciue^  dicatttr  rheuma  cm* 
iarrhuM, 

Ad   ftsuoet    branehue,    ad    naret    eeto 
coryxa. 

RHEUM ATISMUS.  (From  fWfAe,^t(m. 
to  be  afflicted  with  deflexions.)  Doioret 
rheumatia  et  artliriUci  of  Hoffman.  Mfo^ 
mtie  of  Sagtr.  This  term  is  so  called  from 
its  being  formerly  usefl  in  the  same  sense 
as  rheuma  i  but,  in  the  present  day,  the 
meaning  of  this  word  is  applied  to  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  clats  ptfrexi€,  and  order 
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phlefmadm  of  CuUen;  chtrtcterited  hj 
pyrexia,  pains  in  the  joints,  increased  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  beloni^ing  to  the 
joint,  and  heat  On  the  part.  The  blood, 
ader  venesection,  exhibits  an  inflammaF- 
tory  crust.  Rheumatism  terminatea  in 
arlhrodynia,  lumbago,  and  ischias.  Rheu- 
matism is  distinguished  into  acute  and 
tkronie.  The  acute  is  preceded  by  shiver^ 
ing,  beat,  thirst,  an^l frequent  pulse;  after 
which  th^  pain  commences,  and  soon  fixes 
cm  the  joints.  The  chronic  rheuntatism  is 
distinguished  by  pain  in  the  joints,  without 
pyrexia,  and  is  divided  into  three  species; 
lumbago t  affecting  the  loins ;  and  itchiat^ 
br  tchiaticat  affecting  the  hip,  and  arthro' 
d^Of  or  pains  in  the  joinis.  The  acute 
species  mostly  terminate  in  one  of  these 
species. 

Rheumatism  may  arise  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  when  there  are  frequent  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  from  heat  to  cold,  but  the 
spring  and  autumn  are  the  seasons  in  which 
it  is  most  prevalent ;  and  it  attacks  per- 
sons of  all  ages )  but  very  young  people 
are  less  subject  to  it  than  adults. 

Obstructed  perspiration,  occasioned  ei- 
ther by  wearing  wet  clothes,  laying  in 
damp  linen,  or  damp  roQms,  or  by  being 
exposed  to  cool  air  when  the  body  has  been 
much  heated  by  exercise,  is  the  cause 
which  usually  produces  rheumatism.  Those 
who  are  muchafflicted  with  this  complaint, 
•re  very  apt  to  be  sensible  of  the  approach 
of  wet  weather,  by  finding  wandering  pains 
ftbotit  them  at  that  period. 

AcuiO  rheumatism  usually  comes  on 
with  lassitude  aod  rigors,  succeeded  by 
heat,  tliirst,  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  a 
bard  pulse  ;  soon  after  which,  excruciating 
pains  are  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  joints  of  the 
shoulder,  wrist,  knees,  and  ankles,  or 
perhaps  in  the  hip;  and  these  keep  shifting 
from  one  joint  to  another,  leaving  a  red* 
-  ness  and  swelling  in  every  part  thry  have 
occupied,  as  likewise  a  great  tendency  to 
the  totich.  Towards  evening  there  is 
usually  an  exacerbation,  or  increase  of  fe- 
ver; and,  during  the  niglit,  the  pains  be- 
come more  severe,  and  shift  from  one  joint 
to  another. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  some 
degree  of  sweating  usually  occurs;  but  it 
is  seldom  so  copious  as  ei titer  to  remove 
the  pains  or  to  prove  critical.  In  the  be- 
ginnin|^,the  urine  is  without  any  sediment; 
but  as  the  disease  advances  in  its  progress, 
and  the  fever  admits  of  considerable*  re^ 
missions,  a  lateritious  sediment  is  deposit- 
ed :  but  this  by  no  means  proves  critic.il. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  attended  with 
pains  in  the  head,  shoulders,  knees,  md 
21****^  *««'ge  joints,  which  at  times  are  con- 
nned  to  one  particular  part,  and  at  others 
sbiu  from  one  joint  to  another,  without 


occmsioning  any  inBammatioa  or  fever; 
and  in  this  manner  the  complaint  continues 
often  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  len|^ 
goes  off. 

No  danger  is  attendant  on  chronic  rhea- 
matism ;  but  a  person  having^  been  ooce 
attacked  with  it,  is  ever  afterwards  more 
or  less  liable  to  returns  of  it ;  and  an  in- 
curable anchylosis  is  sometimes  formed,  m 
consequence  of  very  frequent  relapses. 
Neither  is  the  acute  rheumatism  frequently 
accompanied  with  much  dakiger ;  but,  in  a 
few  instances,  the  patient  has  been  d^ 
stroyed  by  general  inflammatioa,  and^  now 
and  then,  by  a  metastasis  to  soiae  Tital 
part,  such  as  the  head  and  ItingB.  Acnta 
rheumatism,  althotigh  aocr>mpanied  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  inflammatioa  in 
particular  parts,  has  seldom  been  known 
to  terminate  in  suppuration ;  but  a  serous 
or  gelatinous  effusion  takes  place. 

Rheumatism  seldom  proving  fatal,  very 
few  opportunities  have  offered  for  dissec- 
tions vf  the  disease.  In  the  few  which 
have  occurred,  the  same  appearances  bare 
been  observed  in  inflammatory  lever,  as 
effusion  within  the  cranium,  and  now  and 
then  affections  of  some  of  the  viscera. 

Rhibxsia.  (From  ribetf  a  currant.) 
See  Jlibe9  mgrum,  Ribet  rubrum,  and  Fnmis, 
tummer. 

Raiirscs.  (Jihimnu,  bc.  mutctdmt 
from  fn,  the  nose.)     See  O^mprestvr  naru, 

RaiifExcBms.  (From  {iv,  the  nose, 
and  i>;t'^,  to  pour  in.)  A  syringe  for  the 
nose. 

RmiropHoiaA.  (Prom  fir,  the  nose,  aad 
^v»,  the  voice.)     A  nasal  voice. 

liHizAGaa.  (Prom  {if«,  the  root,  and 
«Xii/»,  to  seize.)  An  instrument  for  taking 
Out  the  roots  or  stumps  of  teeth. 

RHODIA.  (From  f«/»v,  a  rose;  so 
called  because  its  root  smells  like  tbe 
damask  rose.)  The  radix  rhodic  of  some 
pharmacopoeias  is  the  produce  oi  tbe 
HhotUola  rotea  of  Linnaus,  called  rose* 
wort.  When  dry,  it  has  a  very  pleasant 
smell,  resembling  that  of  the  damask,  roae. 
In  this  odorous  matter  the  medical  rirtue 
of  the  root  resides.  Poultices  in  wliicb 
this  root  enters  as  a  chief  ingredient  are 
said  to  allay  violent  pains  of  the  bead 

Rhodium  liokum^  (Prom  f  o/er,  a  rose  ; 
a  wood  which  smells  like  roses.)  Rbodinm, 
or  rose-wood.  The  wood  or  root  of  a  tvee 
supposed  to  be  the  Genitta  canaritmtU  of 
Linnaeus,  it  is  brought  from  the  Canary 
islands.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained  from 
it,  which  is  used  principally  as  a  perfosie, 
but  possesses  cordial  and  corroborant  rir- 
tnes.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  tbe  com- 
position of  powders  for  the  destructkMi  c^* 
rats. 

RHODODENDRON.  (From  ^o/«r,  a 
rose;  and  /ir/^ey,  a  tree;  so  called  be- 
cause its  flowers  resemble  the  rose.)     !• 
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'  Tbe  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
'  Linnaean  system.  Class,  DeeamUia.  Order, 
^  '      JHonogyrda, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
'  oleander.  Rose-bay.  Yellow-flowered 
^  rhododendron.  Rhododendron  chyanthe- 
'  mum  Unrntic'^filUi  oblongit  impunctit  w- 
>  pra  tcQJbrit  venotitoindi,  corolla  rotuta  itre* 
'  j^darif^emmajiorifera/emi^riveo'tomentota^ 
This  Hpecies  of  rhododendron  has  not  yet 
i  been  introduced  m  Britain ;  it  is  a  native  of 
(  Siberia,  affecting'  mountainous  situations, 
k  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
I  This  plant  and  its  medical  virtues  were 

I  first  described  in  1747,  by  Gmelin  and 
Haller.  Little  attention,  however,  was 
paid  to  it,  till  the  year  1779,  M^hen  it  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Koelpin  as  an 
efficacious  medicine,  not  only  in  rheuma- 
tism and  gout,  but  even  in  venereal  cases ; 
and  it  is  now  very  generally  employed  in 
chronic  rheumatisms,  in  varioAs  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Tbe  leiives,  which  are  the  part  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use,  have  a  bitterish 
subadstringent  taste.  Taken  in  a  large 
dose,  they  prove  a  narcotic  poison  ;  and, 
in  moderate  doses,  they  are  Said  to  oc- 
casion hea^  thirst,  a  degree  of  delirium,  and 
a  peculiar  sensation  of  the  parts  affected. 
As  a  powerful  and  active  medicine,  this 
shrub,  siiys  Dr.  WoodviUe,  may  probably 
be  found  an  addition  to  the  materia  medica. 
Dr.  Home,  who  tried  it  unsuccessfully  in 
some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  says,  **  It 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
sedatives  which  we  have,  as,  in  most  of 
the  trials,  it  made  the  pulse  remarkably 
slow,  and  in  one  patient  reduced  it  to 
thirty-eight  beats.  And  in  other  cases,  in 
whicn  th^  rhododendron  has  been  used  at 
Edmbt^h,  it  has  been  productive  of  good 
effects,  and  accordingly  it  is  now  intro- 
duced into  (he  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.'' 
The  manner  of  using  this  plunt  by  the 
Siberians,  was  by  putting  two  drachms  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  an  eartlien  pot,  with 
about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  near  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night;  and  this 
•  they  took  in  the  morning,  and  by  repeating 
it  three  or  four  times,  generally  efiected  a 
cure. 

RnoDonnrDRON  cortsa^thbmuk.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  oleander,  or  rose- 
bay.  See  Bhtdodendron. 

RaoDOLA  RossA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rose-wort.  See  Rhodia. 

Rbodowkli.  (From  ^e/or,  the  rase,  and 
/«fXii  honey.)  Honey  of  roses. 

Ram  ADOS  petala.  Red  poppy  petals, 
RHGRAS.  (From  (f«,  to  flow.)  The  wild 
poppy  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Papover 
mrraticjtm. 

RHO.MBOIDEUS.  (From /e^uCoc,  a  geo- 
metrical  figure,  whose  sides  are  eaual  but 
not  right-angled,  and  t/Zoc,  resemblance.) 
Rhomboideuo  major  and  minor,  Rhomboidet 
of  4>ougla8,  Winslow,  and  Cowper  ;  and 


Cervici  thrto  icapulaire  of  Dumas.  This 
muscle,  which  is  no  named  from  its  shape, 
is  situated  immediately  under  the  trape- 
zius. We  find  it  usually,  though  not  always* 
divided  into  two  portionst  which  Albinos 
describes  as  tvo  distinct  muscles.  TUt 
uppermost  of  these,  or  rhomboideuM  iMnor, 
arises  tendinotts  from  the  spinous  process 
of  the  three  inferior  vertebrae  of  tbe  neck, 
and  from  the ligamentum  colli ;  the  lower- 
most, or  rhomboideut  major,  arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
buck  :  tbe  former  is  inserted  into  tbe  basis 
of  the  scapula,  opposite  to  its  spine  ;  the 
latter  into  all  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  be- 
low its  spine.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  sca- 
pula obliquely  upwards,  and  directly  back^ 
wards. 

Rbopalosis.  (From  ^oirAxof,  a  club.)  A 
disorder  in  v^hich  the  hair  cleaves  toge- 
ther, and  hangs  down  in  clusters  resem- 
bling clubs.  The  plaited  hair. 

Rhubarb.  See  Rhubarbamm. 

Rhubarb,  monko.  See  Rhabarbarum  m§» 
nachorum. 

Rhubarb,  rhapontie,'   See  Rhaponticum, 

RHUS.'  (From  (f»,  to  flow  :  so  called 
because  it  stops  fluxes  )  The  ^ame  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnzan  system. 
Class,  Pentundria.  Order,  Trigipiia,  Tbe 
sumach-tree. 

Rhus  bsloica.  The  Dutch  myrtle  is 
sometimes  so  termed.  See  Myrtut  brabuti' 
ticu, 

Riics  coBiABTA.  Scc  SumQch. 

Rhus  radk^ans.  A  poisonous  plant, 
Rhu9  vernix  of  Linnaeusi  the  efficacy  of 
wiiich  Dr.  Fresnol  has  endeavoured  to 
prove,  ill  the  disease  called  paralysis,  and 
herpetic  affections.  He,  in  order  that  others 
should  not  suffer  by  his  experiments,  beg^n 
by  taking  an  infusion  of  one  of  the  three 
folioli,  or  which  each  Leaf  of  this  plant 
consists ;  and  as  this  dose  produced  no 
sensible  effiect,  he  increased  the  number  to 
twelve.  His  urine  and  perspiration  were 
increased  in  quantity,  and  he  had  some 
pains  in  his  belly.  He  relates  seven  cases, 
in  which  he  thinks  he  can  remove  all  doubt 
of  the  efficacy  of  thia  infusion,  in  herpetic 
affections.  From  these  the  following  are 
selected : 

**  .\.  country  woman,"  says  Dr.  Fresnoi, 
**  came  to  me  in  the  month  of  July,  1780. 
to  consult  me  about  the  herpes  farinosa, 
with  wiiich  her  face  had  been  covered  for 
more  than  a  year.  She  was  ordered  to  make 
an  infusion  of  this  plant ;  and,  in  six  weeks. 
Was  entii*ely  free  from  the  disease.** 

He  l.kewise  relates  five  cases  of  p.^raly. 
sis,  which  were  cured  by  the  use  of  this 
plum. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  to  be  cut 
when  in  the  gre:itc<tt  vigour,  about  the 
month  of  June.  *' Those  who  cut  this 
plant,**  says  Dr.  F.  *'  wear  leathern  jr'ovcs. 
on  accouniof  it8pol^n^^yS^aV€ii{jgft The 
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sime  ^ntlemanobfenres,  he  taw  one  eaie  diuretiet.  The  oflbtntl  pftfnvitSoiM  il 
in  which  inflammation  of  the  eye-lidt  was  the  berrtea  are  the  9grupu»  riih  nt^vi,  ud. 
produced  by  the  Tapour  from  the  plant,  the  wcern  ri^  idgri  mtpinaiut. 
Four  pounds  of  the  leares  being  distilled  RISES  RUBRUM.  GrtrntruUm  mm 
with  thirty-two  pounds  of  water,  givea  it  a  tpinta.  The  red  currant.  Ribe9  tmknm 
slight  odouryahhpiigh  the  pUnt  is  entirely  of  Linncus  ?— liMrme.  racendt  giakHapem' 
free  from  it.  lu  uste  is  pungent,  and  Ai/it,  JUiibu»  pktmuMcuKt.  The  vbite 
inflames  the  mouth.  The  decoction  which  curraAt-tree  b  merely  a  Tariety  of  the  red» 
remains  in  the  still  is  brown,  and  is  gene-  the  fruit  of  both  is  perfectly  analogous ; 
rally  covered  with  a  light  brown  pellicle,  therefore  what  is  said  of  the  one  appueato 
When  atrained  and  evaporated^  it  gives  a  the  other.  The  red  currant  ia  abuitdaBtly 
ahining  black  extract.  The  leaves  inflame  cultivated  in  gardens,  and,  from  its  gnrte- 
and  swell  the  hands  and  arms  of  those  who  ful  acidity,  ia  universally  acoepCed,  cither 
take  them  out  of  the  still,  and  brings  on  an  as  nature  presents  it,  or  varioualy  prepssed 
itching,  which  remains  for  sevend  days,  br  art,  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  Oou- 
Fort^-two  pounds  of  the  leaves  afford  sidered  medicinally,  it  is  esteemed  to  he 
twenty  ounces  of  eitract,  of  a  proper  con-  moderately  refrigerant,  antiseptic,  sttcMi^ 
sistence  for  pills.  ant,  and  aperient.    It  may  be  used  with 

*<  A  girl,  in  Flanders,'*  says  Dr.  Fres-  considerable  advantage  to  alfay  thirst,  in 
noi,  **  already  subject  to  fits,  laM  down  most  febrile  complatnta,  to  lesaeii  an  ia- 
some  flowers  in  her  bed- room.  Next  day  creased  secretion  of  bile,  and  to  correct  a 
she  told  me  that  she  had  tmdergone  a  putrid  and  scorbutic  state  of  the  Batds, 
great  change ;  that  she  had  had  no  fits,  and  especially  in  aanguine  temperaments ;  but, 
slept  much  better.  It  occurred  to  me,**  in  constitutions  of  a  contrsij  kind,  it  is  apt 
savs  Dr.  F.  *'  that  the  flowers  occasioned  to  occasion  flatulency  and  indigestion, 
this  change.  Next  day,  the  flowers  being  RIBS.  (Cstia,  a  cottsdiafdo;  beca^iae 
removed,  and  the  window  opened,  the  they  g^uard  the  vital  viscera.)  The  ribs 
convulsions  re-appeared;  on  their  being  are  the  long  curved  bones  which  are  placed 
again  introduced,  the  fits  disappeared;  in  an  oblique  direction  at  the  aideaofthe 
which  proved  plainly  it  was  the  effect  of  chest.  Their  number  is  generally  twehe 
the  flowers.  The  success  of  the  extract  in  on  each  side ;  but,  in  some  subjects,  it  has 
tussis  convulsiva  exceeded  my  hopes  s  been  found  to  he  thirteen,  and  in  others, 
fbrt^ -two  children  being  cured  of  this  dis-  though  more  rarely,  only  eleven.  They 
order  in  Valenciennes,  during  the  end  of  are  distinguished  into  true  and  false  ribs, 
the  year  1786.  Four  grains  of  extract  The  seven  upper  ribs,  which  are  articu- 
diasolved  in  four  ounces  of  syrup,  of  which  lated  to  the  sternum,  are  called  tme  ribs; 
one  table  spoonful  given  to  the  child  every  and  the  five  lower  onea,  which  are  not  in- 
third  hour,  generally  abates  the  cough,  mediately  attached  to  that  bone,  are  called 
and  mostly  leaves  them.  falte  ribs.    At  the  posterior  extremity  of 

Rhvs  TIPB12VUM  The  systematic  name  each  rib  we  observe  a  small  head,  divided 
of  the  Virginian  sumach,  whose  seeds  are  by  a  midde  ridge  into  two  articulating 
said  to  be  useful  in  stopping  haemorrhages,  surfaces,  covered  with  cartilage,  which  are 

Rnrs  vsBKix.  Tlie ,  systematic  name  received  into  two  cavities  contiguous  to 
of  a  species  of  siimacli  which  exudes  a  each  other,  and  formed  in  the  upper  and 
poisonous  resin.    See  lihuM  rudieant.  lower  part  of  each  dorsal  vertebra,  as  we 

RllYAS.  {fvAt,  a  diseiise  of  the  eye.)  have  alrei(dy  observed  in  oar  deacnption 
A  decrease  or  defect  of  the  lachrymal  ca-  of  the  spine.  This  articolation,  which  is 
runcle.  The  proximate  cause  is  a  native  secured  by  a  capsular  ligament,  ia  a  spe* 
defect;  or  it  may  originate  from  excision,  cies  of  (^nglimus,  and  allows  oi^  of  mo- 
erosion,  or  acrimony.  This  disorder  is  lion  upwards  and  downwarda.'  The  bead 
commonly  incurable,  and  it  induces  an  in-  of  each  nb  is  supported  by  a  abort  neck, 
curable  ephiphora,  or  a  continual  weeping,    and   immediately  hevond  this  we  find  a 

Rhttivobis.     Ste  ButidoM.  flattened  tubercle,  affording  ancblong  and 

RIBBS.  The  name  of  a  gffnus  of  plants  slightly  convex  surface,  which  is  articn- 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Ci^s,  PenUmdria,  lated  with  the  transverse  process  of  the 
Order,  Mmogynia.  lowest  of  the  two  dorsal  vertebrae,  with 

RIBES  •  NIGRUM.  Black  currant  which  its  head  la  articulated.  At  some 
This  indifrenous  plant,  Rihe9  nigrum  of  little  distance  from  this  tuberosity,  the  nb 
Linnaeus: — rucemit piloM^  JloribuM e&lottffi^f  makes  a  considerable  curve,  which  is  usu- 
aflbrds  larger  berries  than  those  of  the  ally  culled  its  angle.  From  the  tubercle 
red,  which  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  useful  to  the  angle  the  ribs  are  of  conaiderabie 
in  sore  throats,  and  to  possess  a  diuretic  thickness,  snd  approaching  to  a  cylindrical 
power  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  Tlve  shape  ;  hut,  from  the  angle  to  their  anie- 
leavcg  of  the  black  currant  are  extremely  rior  extremity,  they  become  thinner  and 
fragrant,  and  hate  been  likewise  recom-  flatter.  To  this  anterior  extremity  is  fixed 
mended  for  their  medicinal  v.rtue,  which  a  long,  broad,  and  strong  cartilage,  which, 
tfergius  states  to  be  mundificans,  peliens,  in  each  of  the  true  ribs,  readies  to  the 


■IkermnBt  viiere  its  articBkUoii  10  wevred 
1^  a  captuUr  ligAinent*  and  by  other  lig»- 
■lentoitt  fibres.  The  cartilages  of  thetixth 
and  terentb  riba  being  longer  tlMn  the 
ieat»  are  extended  upwardi,  in  order  to 
vetch  the  ateroum,  the  inferior  portion  of 
which  ia  about  on  a  level  with  the  fifth 
rib.  The  eartilagea  of  these  two  rtl>s  are 
usually  united  into  one,  so  as  to  leave  no 
■pace  between  tbem.  The  false  ribs  are 
supported  ia  a  different  manner;  theu*  car- 
tilages terminate  in  an  acute  point  before 
Sftiey  reach  the  stemutn,  the  eighth  rib  be- 
iug  attached  by  its  cartilage  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  soTenth,  or  last 
of  the  true  ribs ;  the  ninth  in  the  same 
nanner  to  the  eighth ;  and  the  tenth  to 
the  ninth;  the  cartilages  of  each  rib  behtg 
shorter  than  that  of  the  rib  above  it.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth,  which  are  the  two 
lowermost  ribs,  are  not  fixed  at  their  an- 
terior extremities  like  the  other  ribs,  but 
bang^  loose,  and  are  supported  only  by 
their  ligamentous  fibres,  and  by  muscles 
and  other  soft  parts. 

The  external  sur&ce  of  each  rib  is  some- 
what convex,  and  its  internal  surface 
slightly  concave.  On  the  inferior  and  in- 
terior surface  of  these  bones  we  observe  a 
long  fossa,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  intercos- 
tal vessels  and  nerves.  This  channel,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  through  the  whole 
lenc^h  of  the  rib,  being  observable  neither 
at  the  pos^rior  extremity,  where  the  ves- 
sels have  not  yet  reached  the  bone,  nor  at 
the  fore  end,  where  they  are  distributed 
to  the  parts  between  the  ribs.  We  seldom 
see  any  marks  of  it  in  the  short  ribs,  aa  in 
Ihe  first,  second,  eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  a  description, 
which  is  applicable  to  the  ribs  in  general ; 
but,  as  we  find  them  differing  from  each 
other  in  shape*  length,  situation,  and  other 
respects,  it  will  be  right  to  speak  of  each 
rib  in  particular. 

'  The/r<<rib,  whirh  is  the  shortest  of  any, 
is  likewise  the  most  curved.  It  is  broader 
than  the  other  ribs,  and,  instead  of  being 
placed,  as  they  are,  obliquely,  and  with  its 
edges  upwards  and  downwarda,  it  is  situ- 
ated nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  one 
of  its  edges  bein^r  placed  in  wards,  or  nearly 
so.  Of  these  edges,  the  inner  one  is  sharp, 
and  the  o<iter  one  somewhat  rounded.  lu 
inner  surfiice  is  smooth,  and  its  superior 
surface  is  sometimes  slightly  depressed 
anteriorly  by  the  claviele.  The  head  of 
this  rib,  instead  of  bemg  angular,  is  flat- 
tened, and  slightly  convex,  being  receiv- 
ed into  a  cavity,  which  la  formed  wholly  in 
the  first  vertebra,  and  not  by  two  verte- 
brx>  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  ribs. 

The  tecond  rib  is  longer  than  the  first, 
bttt  shorter  than  the  ribs  below  it.  Its  an- 
gle  is  placed  at  a  small  distance  f^m  its 
tuberosity,  and  its  head  is  articulated  with 
two  vertebr«r  like  the  other  cttis.    The 


other  tai  trlbei»  the  two  Isst  only  tnepte^ 
difiTer  from  the  ^nenl  description  we  have 

given,  chiefly  la  the  diffisrence  of  their 
(Dgth,  which  goes  on  grsdually  incressinft 
from  the  first  or  upperaiost,  to  the  sevenUi 
or  Isst  of  the  true  ribs,  and  as  gradually 
diminishing  from  that  to  the  twelftn.  Their 
obliquity,  m  respect  to  the  spine,  likewisa 
increases  aa  thev  des^nd,  as  does  thedis* 
tance  between  the  head  and  an|^  of  each 
rib,  from  the  first  rib  to  the  nmth.  The 
two  lowest  ribs  differ  from  all  the  rest  in 
the  following  particulars  :«-Their  head^ 
like  that  of  the  first  rib,  are  rottnded,and  re- 
ceived into  a  cavity  formed  entirely  in  tho 
body  of  one  vertebra;  they  have  no  tubercle 
for  their  articulation  with  the  transverse 
processes,  to  which  they  are  only  loosely  fix- 
ed by  ligaments,  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
tenth  nb  is  sometimes  found  to  agree  with 
them:  they  are  much  ahorter  than  the  rest 
of  the  false  ribs,  and  the  twelfth  is  still 
shorter  thaa  the  eleventh.  The  lenrth  of 
the  latter,  however,  is  different  in  different 
subjects,  and  is  not  always  found  to  ha 
the  same  00  both  sides  in  the  ssme  she* 
leton.  Anteriorly,  as  we  have  already  oh* 
served,  their  cartilages  are  short  and  loosr^ 
not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
other  ribs;  and  this  seems  to  be,  because 
the  most  considerable  motions  of  th^ 
trunk  are  not  performed  on  the  lumbar 
vertebrK  alone,  out  likewise  on  the  lower 
vertebra  of  the  back;  so  that  if  these  twe 
ribs  hsd  been  confined  anteriorly,  like  the 
rest,  and  likewiae  united  to  the  bodies  of 
two  vertebrK,  and  to  the  transverse  pro* 
cess,  this  disposition  would  have  impeded 
the  motion  of^the  two  last  vertebrx  of  the 
back,  and  consequently  would  have  affect* 
ed  the  motion  of  the  trunk  in  general. 

The  use  of  the  ribs  is  to  give  form  to 
the  thorax,  and  to  cover  and  defend  th« 
lungs;  also  assist  in  breathing;  for  thejr 
are  j  oined  to  the  vertebra  b^  regular  hinges^ 
which  allow  of  short  motions^  and  to  the 
sternum  by  cartilages,  which  yield  to  the 
motion  of  the  ribs,  and  return  again  when 
the  muscles  cease  to  act. 

Jii6w0rt.  The  PlanSafo  laneedlata  of 
Linnaeus,  or  narrow-leaved  plantain,  it' 
sometimes  so  termed. 

Rice,    See  On/ga, 

RICINUS.  (QiMMf  {IV  avN(,  a  dog's 
nose ;  because  they  stick  to  the  noses  of 
dogs.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genuf  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Monoedit, 
Order,  MonatkipMa. 

2.  The  pharmacopaial  name  of  thepUnt 
which  affords  the  seed  from  which  the 
ess: or  oil  is  prepared.  Ccaaputia  major, 
Micinu9  vuimif.  Palma  chritH.  Micinua 
ernnrnumt  of  LtnnunB  >-folH9  peitatit  wb* 
pabnatii  ^erratit.  Th  is  phm t  appears  to  be 
the  Kiai,  or  I^o^opr,  of  Dioscorides,  who 
observes,  that  the  seeds  are  f>owejfully 
cathartic;  ilia  also  mentis 

^  w*  iJigitizecTby 
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Pftttlot  JEflnetat  and  PCnv*  The  ricioot 
was  first  cultivated  iVi  BngUnd,  in  the  time 
of  Turner,  and  is  now  annually  reared  in 
many  gardens  in  the  ncighboui4u>od  of 
London  i  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Saunders,  at 
Highbury,  the  plant  grew  to  a  state  of  great 
perfection.  An  oil  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  this  plant,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  oleum  ricini,  palma  cbristi,  or  caetor 
oil,  is  I  he  drflg  to  which  the  pharmaoo- 
poeias  refer,  and  which  has  lately  come 
into  frequent  use,  as  a  quick  but  gentle 
purgative. 

Tiie  London  College  directs  this  oil  to 
be  expressed  trom  the  seeds  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  oil  of  abnonds,  and  with- 
out the  assistance  of  heat,  by  which  the  oil 
woeld  seem  to  be  obtained  in  the  purest 
ttate.  However*  we  have  some  rrsson  to 
believe  that  this  method  Is  seldom  prac- 
tised, and  that  the  oil  usually  employed 
bere  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  commonly  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  >-'*  The  seeds  being  fVeed 
firom  toe  husks, or  pc'ds,  which  are  gathered 
upon  their  turning  brown,  and  when  be- 
ginning to  burst  open,  are  first  bruised  in 
a  mortar,  afterwards  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag, 
and  then  thrown  into  a  Urge  pot,  with  a 
•ufficient  quantity  of  water  (about  eight 
gallons  to  one  gallon  of  the  seeds,)  and 
boiled  till  the  oil  is  risen  to  the  surfiice, 
when  it  is  carefully  dimmed  oflT,  strained, 
and  kept  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  the  oil 
is  entirely  free  from  acrimony,  and  will 
stay  upon  the  stomach  when  it  rejects  aU 
other  medicines."  Mr.  Long  remarks,  that 
the  oil  intended  for  medicinal  use*  is 
more  frequently  cold  drawn,  or  extracted 
iVom  the  bruis«d  seeds  by  means  of  a  hand- 
press.  But  this  is  thought  more  acrimo- 
nious than  that  prepared  by  coction.  Dr. 
Browne  is  also  of  this  opinion,  and  prefers 
the  oil  prepared  by  coction  to  that  by  ex- 
pression ;  he  attributes  its  greater  mildness 
to  the  action  of  the  fire,  observing,  that  the 
expressed  oil,  as  weU  as  tlie  mixed  juices 
of  the  seeds,  are  far  more  active  and  vio- 
lent ID  their  operation. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  "this  oil, 
when  the  stomach  can  be  reconciled  to  it, 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  purgatives  we 
ean  employ.  It  has  this  particular  advan- 
tage, that  it  operates  soontr  after  its  ex- 
hibition than  any  other  purgative  I  know 
of,  as  it  commonly  operates  in  two  or  three 
hours.  It  seldom  gives  any  griping,  and 
iis  operation  is  generally  moderate,  to  one, 
two,  or  three  stools  only.  It  is  particular- 
ly suiud  to  oaaes  of  oosiiveness,  and  even 
to  cases  of  spasmodic  cholic. 

In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  ceruin  remedies  in  the  dry 
belly^be,  or  colica  pietonum.  It  is  sel- 
com  found  heatinj?  or  irritating  to  the  rec- 
tomj  and  therefore  is  sufficiently  well 
^ted  to  hxmorrhoida^  per^ws. 


The  only  incosvenience  atlradDmg  dK 
use  of  this  medicine  is,  that  as  an  •il  it  is 
aauaeottt  to  some  peraonf  i  and  that,  when 
the  doee  is  large,  it  occaaione  aickneaa  at 
the  stomach  for  some  time  after  it  is  takes- 
To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  several 
means  have  been  tried;  and  it  is  found 
that  the  most  eflfectual  means  la  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  ardent  spirit.  In  the  West 
Indies,  they  employ  rum;  but  that  1  nugkt 
not  withdraw  any  part  of  the  purgative,  I 
employ  the  Thui,  tsiuitfCM^  Thia  added, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  parts  ef 
the  oil,  and  very  iotimately  mixed,  by  be- 
ing shaken  together  in  a  phial,  both  makes 
the  oil  less  nauteoua  to  the  taste,  and 
makes  it  sit  more  easy  on  the  stofnaok. 
The  common  dose  of  this  oil  la  a  taUe- 
spoonfnl,  or  half  an  ounce;  but  many  per- 
sona require  a  double  quantity. 

Biciinrs  coMMrais.  The  syalematie 
name  of  the  plant  which  afforda  the  castor- 
oil.    See  Bieimu. 

RjcuTDS  MAJOR.  i?icfastdft.  Rimeut  fiiT- 
jVNt.  A'aAsiMt  indid.  Foba  catkariUa. 
JVttx  cathartUa  ameriama.  Akr  kar6adem» 
<•«.  An  oblong  black  seed,  the  produce 
of  the  Jatr^pKa  cwrcm  rfr^  C9rdaii9  anfi^ 
iatit  of  Lioi'CUS.  It  a£&rds  a  quantity  of 
oil,  wh>ch  is  given,  in  many  placea»  as  the 
oastor-oil  is  in  this  country,  to  which  it  is 
iwry  nearly  allied.  The  seeds  of  the  Jc- 
ir%tha  muii^/ida  are  of  an  oval  and  triaa- 
gular  shape,  of  a  pale  broarn  colour,  are 
called  ptirging-nuts,  and  give  out  a  atmi- 
lar  oil. 

Kicixvs  nrzoAaxa    See  BidmtM* 

Mirkett.    See  JSachUit. 

RIGOR.  A  coldness,  attended  by  a 
shivering,  more  or  less  perfect. 

KI.MA.  A  fissure,  or  opening;  aa  the 
rtaia  laryngU^  rima  vuhut, 

RIM  A  GLOrriDIS.  The  opening  of 
the  larynx,  through  which  the  air  paaaetia 
and  OUT  of  the  lungs. 

RiMnji.  (Dim.  of  riaNS,  a  fissure.>  A 
small  fissure. 

Riivsus.  (From  {iv,  the  nose.)  See  Ohi* 

Binf.worm,  A  species  of  herpes.  See 
BerpcM, 

RiffAOOK.    See  Caamaitmiar. 

RISDS  SARDONICUS.  See  SardmU 
laugh. 

ROASTING.  A  chemical  process,  p- 
nerally  performed  in  crucibles,  by  which 
minerid  substances  are  divided,  aome  of 
their  principals  being  voiatili  ted  and  others 
changed,  so  ai  to  prepare  them  for  other 
operations. 

RoB.  (J?e^,  dense,  Arabian.)  An  old 
term  for  an  inspissated  juice. 

ROBORANTS.  (Medieomenia  ra6sroii- 
tiaf  from  roAsrs,  to  strengthen.)  Strength- 
ening medicines.    See  Stimulant9, 

RoooxuA^  The  principal  use  of  this 
plaftt*  IdeAttitr§cc0Ua  of  Linnxus,  it  as  a 


Uue  dye.    It  Ittt  been  ^nbUiyed  niedid*  The  petals  ife  difected  fiw  iMdtcmil 

nnSky  with  success  in  allajnng  the  coagh  use ;  they  are  of  a  pale  red  coldbr,  and  of 

attendant  on  phthisis,  and   in  hysterical  a  very  fra|pr^mt  odoar,  which,  to   roost 

cottjfhs-  people,.i8  extremely  ag^reeable ;  and  there- 

Hoehelle  talt.    See  Soda  tartaHaUa.  fore  this  and  most  of  the  other  roses  are 

RoGMAXBOLs.    The  JUSttm  teorodophrO'  much  used  as  nosefrays.    We  may  remark^ 

•ttin  of  LinuKus.    The  root  is   used  for  however,  that,  in  some   tnsUnces,  they 

piekles  and  high>seasoned  dishes.   -  have,  under  certam  clreumstances,  pro- 

Mockm.    See  Petroleum,  duced  alarming   symptoms.     The  peUls 

Mock  wmphire.    See  Samphire.  *!  impart  their  odorous  matter  to  watery 

Xoeket,  garden.    See  Eruca.  liquors,  both  by  infusion  and  distillation. 

Jlocket,  Bomem,    See  Eruca.  Six  pounds  of  fresh  roses  impregnate,  by 

Jiocket,  vild.    See  Eruca  tyhtettrio,  distillation,  a  gallon,  or  more,  of  water, 

RoRSLLA.    See  Rob  ooHt.  strongly  with  their  fine  flavour.    On  dis- 

Ros  cax^bbiiots.    The  officinal  manna  tilling  large  Quantities,  there  separates froia 

k  sometimes  so  termed.  the  watery  fluid  a  small  portion  of  a  fra- 

Ros  sous.    (Boo,  dew.)    Boreila.    Sun-  grant  butyraceous  oil,  which  liquifies  by 

dew.    This  ele^nt  little  plant,  Drooera  heat,  and  appears  yellow,  but  concretea 

rotUHS/oHa  of  Linnaeus  >— tcapit  radicatio  /  in  the  cold  into  a  white  mass.  An  hundred 

JoHio  orbicMiaiitf  is  said  to  be  so  acrid  as  to .  pounds  of  the  flowers,  according  to  tfa« 

ulcerate  the  skin,  and  remove  warts  and  experiments  of  Tachenius  and  HofTmaOt 

corns,  and  to  excite  a  fatal  coughing  and  afforded  scarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oiL**^ 

delirium  in  sheep  who  eat  it    It  is  seldom  The  smell  of  the  oil  exactly  resembles  that 

l^ven  medicmally  in  this  country  but  by  of  roses,  and  is  therefore  much  used  as  a 

the  lower  orders,  who  esteem  a  decoctiea  perfume*  It  possesses  very  little  pungency, 

of  it  as  serviceable  in  asthmas  and  cou^^hs.  Mid  has  been  highly  recommended  for  itt 

ROSA.      1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  cordial  and  analeptic  qualities.      These 

plants  in  the  Linncan  system.    Class,  /cs^  flowers  also  contain  a  bitterish  substance* 

oandria.    Order,  Pofygynia.    The  rose.  which  is  extracted  by  water  idong  with  the 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  rrysi-  odorous  principle,  and  remains  entire  in 

pelas,  because  it  begins  with  a  redness  like  the  decoction  after  the  latter  has  been  8e« 

that  of  a  rose.  parated  by  distillation,  or  evsporation. 

Rosa  alba.     The    white    rote.     The  This  fixed  sapid  mater  or  the  petals 

flowers  of  this  species  possess  similar  but  manifests  a  purgative  quality  t  and  it  is  on' 

inferior  virtues  to  those  of  the  damask,  this  account  that  the  flowers  are  received 

They  are  directed  in  some  officinal  prepa-  in  the  Materia  Medioa. 

rations.  Rosa  damascsha.    See  Bota  cenHfiUa* 

ROSA  CAKINA.    Booa  tifheotrU,    The  ROSA    GALUCA.        The    pharmaco- 
pharmacopoeial  and  systematic  name  of  pccial  and  systematic  name  of  the  red  rose* 
the  dog-rose.     See  Ct/noobatma.  Booa  rubra      The  flowers  of  this  species, 
ROSA  CENTIFOLIA.    The  pharmaco-  Bota  gaUiea  of  Linnvus  i^genmnibuo  ova* 
poeial  and  systematic  name  of  the  d^ntAsk  fi*  peduncuUoque  tdafiidio,  eaule  petiolioque 
rose.   Booa  damaocena.   Booa  pallida.  The  fdopido  acuUatiot  are  valued  for  their  ad- 
damask  rose.  The  pharmacopceias  direct  a  stringent  qualities,  which  ^re  most  consi- 
rp  to  be  prepared  from  the  petals  of  derable  before   the   petals  expand ;   and 
rose.    Booa  centifolia  of  Linncus  :<—  therefore  in  this  state  they  are  chosen  for 
iperwinilbua   ovaHo    peduncuHo^^te    biopu&o,  medicinal  use,  and  ordered  by  the  phar- 
eaule  hiopido  ocufaoio,  peHoUo  inermibuof  macopoeias   in    difierent  preparations,  as 
which  is  found  to  be  a  pleasant  and  useful  those  of  a  conserve,  or  confection,  a  honey, 
laxative  for  children,  or  to  obviate  cosiive-  an  infusion,  and  a  syrup.    The  infusion  of 
ness  in  adults.    Most  of  the  roses,  though  roses  is  a  grateful  cooling  subadstringent, 
much  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  are  tar  and  useful  in  haemoptysis,  and  other  he* 
from  being  distinctly  characterised.  Those  morrhagic  complaints;  its  efficacy,  how- 
denominated  varieties  are  extremely  nu-  ever,  depends  chiefly  on  the  acid. 
Bierous,  and  often  permanently  uniform  ;  Rosa  paluba.    See  Booa  cenUfoUa. 
and  the  specific  differences,  as   hitherto  Roba  muBiu.    See  J^omi  gaiUca. 
pointed  out,  are  in  many  respects  so  ade-  Rosa  btxvsstbis.      The    dog-rose,   or 
quate  to  the  purpose  of  satisfactory  discri*  Booa  cantna  of  linnsus.      See  Cfnoobaiuo, 
mination,  that  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  Kobacxa.      The  term  gutta   rooacea  n 
to  distinguish  which  are  species  and  which  applied  to  little  rosy-coloored  spots  upon 
are  varieties  only.    The  London  College,  the  face  and  nose, 
following  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  has  still  Booe,     See  Booa. 
retained  the  name  rosa  damascena ;  but  Booe,  damatk.    See  Booa  cenHfoUa, 
the  damask  rose  is  another  species,  widely  Booe,  dog.    See  Cynoobaiuo  e$  Booa  co* 
different  from  the  centifolia,  as  appears  nina. 
from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Du  Roi  Booea  radix.    See  Bhodia. 
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JioM  TMf.    Bet  Bh^dki. 
Bote,  white.    See  Rota  alba* 

IlOtBBAT     WILLOW    HSBB.       Th'lt    If    the 

BpUMum  aHgu9t\fQliam  of  Unnacus,  com* 
tnon  in  our  woods,  in  moist  situations. 
The  yovkfig  shoots  are  ssid  to  be  little  in- 
ferior to  asparai^s,  wken  boiled. 

B—maiy.    See  B^marimu. 

R99evo9d.    See  Rhodivm  H^^num, 

Botew^rt.    See  BhotUa. 

Bonin.    See  Retina. 

ROSMARINUS  (Quasi  tvM,  e-fAu^tfw, 
because  it  smells  likt  myrrh.)  1  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  ihe  Linncan  system. 
Clsis,  Diandria,    Order,  Menegyma. 

%  The  pharmacopfleial  name  of  the 
eomroon  rosemary.  Boemarmtu  hortende, 
lAbenoHe  cormaria.  Dendrokbanue.  Jtot- 
mtrinui  eficinaUe  of  Linnxus.  The  leaves 
•nd  tops  of  this  plant  have  a  frafpunt  aro- 
matic smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste. 
Rosemary  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  those  plants  which  stimulate 
and  corroborate  the  nervous  system  i  'it 
has  therefore  been  recommended  in  vari^ 
ous  afl^ctions  8U))po8ed  to  proceed  from 
debility,  or  defective  excitement  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  as  in  certain  head -aches, 
deafness,  giddinesses,  and  in  somehysteri- 
oal  and  dyspeptic  symptoms.  The  officii 
nal  preparations  of  rosemary  are,  an  essen- 
tial oil  from  their  leaves,  oi-  from  the  herb 
in  flower,  a  conserve  of  the  flowers,  and  a 
BDirit  formerly  called  Hungary  water,  from 
the  flo#ery  tops.  The  tops  are  also  used 
in  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and 
■oa{>  liniment. 

RosXABnnjs    BOBTEirsis.      See   Boema*- 


RosKiBUrvs  omcnrjLLis.  The  syetema* 
tic  name  of  the  common  rosemary.  See 
iteemarimte. 

RosMABiHirs  sVLVEsTBis.  The  plant 
which  bears  this  name  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias, is  the  Ledum  paluetre  of  Linnsus. 
It  has  a  bitter  subadstringetit  taste,  and  was 
ibrmerly  used  in  Switzerland  in  the  place 
of  hops.  Its  medicinal  use  is  confined  to 
the  continent,  where  it  is  occasionally 
l^ven  in  the  cure  of  hooping-coug^,  sorie 
diroat,  dysentery,  and  ezanthematous  dis- 
eases. 

RosTlitm.  (From  rtdo^  to  gnawt  be^ 
•cause  birds  nse  it  to  tear  their  food  with.) 
A  beak.  The  piece  of  flesh  which  hangs 
between  the  division  of  the  hare^lip  is 
called  rostrum  leporinum^ 

Botany  cane.    See  Sangvie  dracetae. 

RoTATom.  (From  roio,  to  turn.)  A 
muscle  whOBe  oftce  is  to  wheel  about  the 
thigh. 

ROTtJLA.  (Dim.  of  r^ta,  %  wheel ;  so 
Called  from  its  shape.)     See  I^aleUa, 

Meund-hamed  wdrrek    See  Bum§x  tcma- 

ROtlMlD  LIOAMRKTSv  tAgmtieiOa  re- 
^ttfKM.    A  bwdle  of  vcMelB  «Bd  fibi«a 


ROd 

odniatoed  inV  dufdioaituTe  of  the  peritoeS' 
um^  that  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the 
uterus,  through  the  abdominal  rinp,  aad 
disappear  in  the  pudenda. 

RcBBBO.  (From  mder,  red.)  A  dif- 
fused,  but  not  spotted,  redness  in  any  pan 
of  the  skin  ;  such  as  that  which  arisn  fron 
blushing'. 

RUBEFACIENTS.  {BubefiideaAos  horn 
ni^ocio,  to  make  red)  Those  BubstaiMces 
which,  when  applied  a  certain  time  to 
the  skin,  induce  a  redness  without  Ub- 
tcring. 

RUBEOLA.  (From  mber,  red;  frofli 
rttbie,  to  become  red.)  JM»rMlff.  Tie 
nteasles.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  dsa 
pffrexut^'  and  order  exanihemaia  of  CuUcn ; 
known  by  synocha,  hoarseness,  dry  ooogli, 
sneezing,  drowsiness;  about  the  foortk 
day,  eruption  of  small  red  points,  dis- 
cernible by  the  touch,  which,  after  three 
days,  end  in  mealy  desquamation.  Tbe 
blood,  after  venesection,  exhibits  an  in- 
flammatory crust.  In  addition  to  the  symp- 
toms already  related,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  eyes  and  eye-lids  always  shew  the 
presence  of  this  disease,  being  somewhat 
mflamed  and  sufliised  with  tears.  The  sy- 
nocha continues  during  the  whole  progvess 
of  the  disease.  In  systems  of  nosology, 
several  varieties  of  measles  are  inentioned« 
but  they  may  all  be  comprehended  under 
two^heads;  the  one  attended  with  isore 
or  less  of  the  symptoms  of  gpeneral  inflais- 
mation ;  the  other  accompanied,  bj  a  pa- 
trid  diathesis. 

The  measles  may  prevail  at  all  sessoss 
of  the  year  as  an  epidemic,  but  the  middle 
of  winter  is  the  time  they  are  osually  most 
prevalent ;  and  they  attack  persons  of  sH 
ages,  but  children  are  most  l«abte  to  then. 
They  prove  most  unfavourable  to  such  ss 
are  of  a  plethoric  or  scropbuloiis  babit. 
Like  the  small-pox,  they  never  aflect  per* 
sons  but  once  in  their  Urn ;  their  contag-ion 
appears  to  be  of  a  speciflc  nature.  The 
eruption  is  usually  preceded  by  a  general 
uneasiness,  chilliness  sndshrvering^pam  ia 
the  head,  in  grown  persons ;  but  in  chil- 
dren, a  heaviness  and  soreness  in  the  throat, 
frver,  sickness,  and  vomiting,  as  happen 
in  most  fevers ;  but  the  chief  characteristic 
symptoms  are,  a  heaviness  about  theeyes* 
with  swelling,  inflammation,  and  a  de* 
fluxion  of  sharp  tears,  and  great  acateness 
of  sensation,  so  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
light  without  pain,  together  with  a  dis- 
charge of  serous  humour  firoro  ibe  nostrils, 
which  produces  sneesing.  The  beat,  and 
other  febrile  symptoms,  increase  very  ra- 
pidly ;  to  which  succeeds  a  firequent  and 
dry  cough,  a  stufiing,  great  oppreaskm,  and 
oftentimes  retching  to  vomit,  with  violeat 
pains  in  the  loins,  and  sometimes  a  loose- 
ness $  at  other  times  there  is  great  sweat* 
ing,  the  tongue  Ibul  and  white,  the  thirst 
very  great»  and^  in  general^  the  fcrer  wftm 
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MoGh  Mghct  ibtn  in  the  milder  lort  of  the  remaining  whidi  hm»  sometimes  prored  fiu 
reguUr  sroall-poz.  The  eruptions  appesr  t«l.  Dropsy  has  also  been  known  as  a  con*^ 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  some-  sequence  of  measles, 
times  about  the  end  of  the  third.  On  the  The  morbid  appearances  to  be  obeenred 
third  or  fourth  day  from  their  first  appear-  on  dissections  of  those  who  die  of  measles 
ance,  the  redness  diminishes,  the  spots,  or  are  pretty  much  confined  to  the  lungs  and 
irery  small  pustules,  dry  up,  the  cotiole  intestines :  the  former  of  which  always 
peals  oflT,  and  is  replaced  by  a  new  one.  shew  strong  marks  of  inflammation,  with 
The  symptoms' do  not  go  off  on  the  erup-  sometimes  a  tendency  to  sphacelus, 
tion*  as  in  the  small- poz,  except  the  to-  Where  the  patient  dies  under  the  erap* 
miting:  the  cough  and  head-ache  continue,  tion,  the  trachea  and  larger  branches  of 
with  the  weakness  and  defluxion  on  the  the  bronchix,  as  in  the  small-pox^  are  often 
eyes,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,      covered  with  it,  which  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 

On  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day,  no  trace  serves  may  account  for  the  increase  of  the 
of  redness  is  to  be  foond,  bat  the  skin  as-  oouj^h,  after  the  appearance  of  the  irruption. 
Bumes  its  wonted  appearance ;  yet,  without  RURIA.  (From  rti6«r,  red  {  so  called 
there  have  been  some  considerable  evacu-  ftt>m  its  red  roots.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genua 
ations  either  bv  the  skin,  or  by  vomiting,  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Te^ 
the  patient  will  recover  strength,  but  the  iondna.  Order,  Monogynia, 
cough  will  continue,  the  fever  return  with  2-  The  pharmacop<»tal  name  of  what  is 
new  violence,  and  bring  on  great  distress  also  called  £ry/Aro<lantim.  RuHamajor,  Rm^ 
and  danger.  di»  rubra.  Dyer's  madder.  Rubia  tm€i9rwm 

In  the  more  alarming  cases,  spasms  of  of  LinnKUS  i^^Hu  amnd9,  eauk  acuUat^ 
the  limbs,  subsuHus  tendinum,  delirium,  Therootsofthisplanthaveabitterish^some^ 
or  what  more  frequently  happens,  coma  w^hat  austere  taste,  and  a  slight  smell,  not 
supervene.  This  last  symptom  so  fre-  of  the  agreeable  kmd.  It  was  former^' 
quently  attends  the  eruptive  fever  of  considered  as  a  deob8truent,.detergent>  and 
measles,  that  by  some  practitioners  it  is  diuretic^  but  it  is  now  very  Aeldom  used, 
regarded  as  one  of  its  diagnostics.  Rubia  Tnroreaim.  The  systematic  name 

In  measles,  as  in  other  fisbrile  diseases,  of  the  madder-plant.  See  BMa, 
the  symptoms  generallv  suflTer  some  remis-       Buiieo  emu.  See  VtrdigrU. 
sion  towards  the  mornmg,  returning  how*       Bcbigo  rsaar.    {RiMg9  a  colore  rvbrot 
ever  in  the  evening  with  increased  severity,  from  its  reddish  colour.)     Rust  of  iron. 

The  measles,  even  when  violent,  are  not  S*«  Carbfma9  ferri, 
usually  attended  with  a  putrid  tendency ;       RtriTirrs.    (From  ruber,  red,  so  named 
but  it  sometimes  happens,  that  such  a  dis-  from  iu  colour.)  A  carbuncle, 
position  prevails  both  in  the  course  of  the       RUBU8.     (From  ruber,  red,  so  called 
disease  and  at  its  termination.  from  hs  red  fruit.)    The  name  of  a  genus 

In  such  cases  petechia  are  to  be  observ-  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.    Class* 
ed  interspersed  among  the  eruptions,  and  icetotuhia.  Order,  Pokfgynia. 
these  last  become  livid,  or  assume  almost       Robus  ASCTicirs*  The  systematic  name 
a  black  colour.    Hemorrhages  break  out  of  the  shrubby  strawberry.     See  Baecte 
from  diflTerent  parts  of  the  body,  the  pulse  ^^frlandicd. 

beconnes  frequent,  feeble,  and  perhaps  ir.  Ritbits  casivb*  The  systematic  name 
regular,  universal  debility  ensues,  and  the  of  the  dewberry  plant,  whose  fruit  resem- 
patient  is  destroyed.  ble  the    blackberry  in    appearance  and 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  much  fe-  qualities, 
▼er,  with  great  difVlculty  of  breathing,  and       RmiiTS   CRAxmomvs.     The  systematic 
other  symptoms  of  pneumonic  inflamma-  name  of  the  clodberry-tree.    See  Chanut. 
tUnt,  or  where  there  is  great  debility  with  merue, 

a  tendency  to  putrescency,  there  will  al-  Rtrairs  fbucttcosus.  The  S3r8tematie 
ways  be  considerable  danger ;  but  the  name  of  the  common  bramble,  which  af- 
consequences  attendant  on  the  measles  are  fords  blackberries.  See  Blackberry' 
in  general  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  RUBUS  ID£US.  Batiium.  Moron, 
immediate  disease  ;  for  although  a  person  Rubut  itUua  of  Linnaeus  i^oUU  qitinatp- 
may  get  through  it,  and  appear  for  a  time  pirmatit  tematit^ue,  eaule  aeuleatu,  petioSe 
to  be  recovered,  still  hectic  symptoms  and  canaUeulatit,  The  raspberry.  The  fruit 
pulmonary  consumption  shall  aAerwards  of  this  plant  has  a  pleasant  sweet  taste, 
arise,  and  destroy  him,  or  an  ophthalmia  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  grateful  fla. 
«hall  ensue.  vour,  on  accoimt  of  which  it  is  chiefly  va« 

Measles,  as  well  as  small-pox,  not  unfre-  lued.  Its  virtues  consist  in  allaying  heat 
quently  call  into  action  a  disposition  to  and  thirst,  and  promoting  the  natural  ex- 
scrophula,  where  such  happens  to  exist  hi  cretions.  A  grateful  syrup  prepared  from 
the  habit.  the  juice  is  directed  for  officinal  use. 

Another  bad  consequence  of  the  measles      RUCTUS.  An  eructation. 
H,  that  the  boWels  are  of^en  lefl  by  them      Rue.  See  Rnta. 
in  a  ycry  weak  state;  t  chrome  dianrbsea      fine,  ^oft.  See  €^&t^ 
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Htm  mviM,  Sufttt's  piUt.  A  com- 
pound very  similar  to  the  aloetic  pills  with 
myrrh. 

Hvx.  A  spirituous  liquor*  well  known, 
the  produce  of  the  sufrsr-cane. 

Rvmx.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria. 
Order,  Trigjfnia.  The  dock. 

RvMBx  AciTOSA.  The  systematic  name 
•f  the  common  sorrel.  See  ^cetota, 

RvKEx  Acvrrus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sharp>pointed  wild-dock.  See  Oory. 
lapatkum. 

Ruxsx  ALPfsrus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  aflords  the  monks'  rhu- 
barb. See  Mhabar^m*mn  mtnaek^rum. 

RuMxx  A^VATious.  Thc  water-dock.  See 
Jfydrolapathwrn, 

Ruxsx  caispvs.  The  systematic  name 
•f  the  crisp-leaved  dock.      See  Oxylapa- 


Rvmx  HTnmoLAPATSiTM.     The  systema* 
tic  name  of  the  water-dock.    See  J^drola" 


Rirxsx  PATiBimA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  patience.  See  Rhabarbantm 
msnacA^rtim. 

Rvxsx  sAirarmvs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hloodv  dock,  whose  root  has 
an  austere  and  adstringent  taste,  and  is 
sometimes  given  by  the  vulgar  in  the  cure 
of  dysentery. 

RuxBx  scuTATva.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  French  sorrel,  sometrmes  called 
aeeUM  rs#MfsAy»&a  m  the  shops.  Its  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  of  common  sorrel. 
See  Mftta, 

Rt/rxLLEssis  SAL.  (Ffom  nullum  Ji0' 
ehgUct  where  it  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Seig- 
nette.)  A  term  applied  to  RocheUe  salt. 
Now  called  soda  tartarisata. 

RurruBA.  See  Etmki, 

Mupture.  See  Bemia, 

Huptnte  r99r$.  See  Memiorim, 

RUSCUS.  (Ji  ru99o  e»hre,  f\eom  the 
carnation  colour  of  its  berries.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  m  the  Linniean 
system.  Ckss,  BUeda,  Order,  Spig^eneda, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
butchers'  |broom,  or  knee-hdly.  Bmtciit. 
Oxymtfrr/tine.  Oxomyrrrifke.  M^tacan- 
tfuL  Myacamha.  Scope  regia.  Wild 
myrtle.*  A  small  evergreen  shrub,  the 
ruMrtis  aatleatuM  of  Linncus.  Fofiia  9Upra 
JUrifetit  nudU.  it  grows  in  woods  and 
thickets  in  this  country.  The  root,  which 
IS  somewhat  thick,  knotty,  and  furnished 
with  long  fibres,  externally  brown,  inter- 
nally white,  snd  of  a  bitterish  taste,  has 
been  recommended  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic  in  dropsies,  urinary  obstructions, 
and  nephritic  cases.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
this  country. 

Rrscvs  AcrLXATVs.  The  systematic 
name  of  butchers'  broom.  See  Mum€u». 

^^•^V9  ■Tro9LOBsux.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  uvularia.  See  Uvulmria. 


RtrsB-wr.      The  root  of  tbe  C^perm 

efcukntui  of  Linncus,  a  native  of  Italy, 
where  it  is  collected  and  eaten,  being*  more 
delicately  and  pleasantly  tasied  xhmn  oar 
chesnuts. 

jBnsA,  tweet.  See  Juncwt  eiUratue. 

Btama  athet.  The  impure  potash,  as 
imported  from  Jituria, 

RUT  A.  (From  ^v«,  to  preserve,  hecaaae 
it  preserves  health.)  1.  Tbe  naane  oC  % 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Lirnianm  system. 
Class,  Decanthia.  Order,  Momogymia, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tbe  coa- 
mon  rue.  JRyta  gravetleme  of  Linnstus  :* 
/•Hit  decempoMtt  JUHbvt  latertUAme  ptm- 
drifidie.  Rue  has  a  strong  and  f^nxelal 
smell,  and  a  bitter,  hot,  penetrating^  taste ; 
the  leaves  are  so  acrid,  that  by  much 
handling  they  have  been  known  to  irri- 
Ute  and  inflame  the  skin ;  and  tbe  pint, 
in  its  natural  or  uncultivated  statet  is  said 
to  possess  these  sensible  qualities  still  more 
powerfully.  The  imaginary  quaJitj  of  the 
rue,  in  resisting  and  expelling  contagion, 
is  now  laid  aaide.  It  w  doubtless  a  pow- 
erful  stimulant,  and  is  considered,  like 
other  medicines  of  the  fetid  kind,  as  pos- 
sessing attenuating,  deobstruent,  and  anti- 
spasmodic powers.  In  the*  former  L/mdon 
Pharmacopeia  it  was^  directed  in  the  fona 
of  an  extract;  and  was  alao  an  ingredi«at 
in  the  tuhvie  e  mgrrha  raa^  but  are  now 
omitted.  The  dose  of  the  leaves  b  from 
15  grains  to  two  scruples. 

RuTA  oaAVXouirs.  The  systematic  nasK 
of  the  common  rue.  See  ituta. 

Rota  mttrakia.  The  plant  to  which 
this  name  is  given  iii  the  Fbarmaco- 
pcMas,  is  the  Mfdenkwm  ruta  murimnmot 
Linncus.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  pos- 
sess specific  virtues  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  oC 
the  lung^,  and  is  exhibited  in  tbe  form  of 
decoction. 

RUTIDOSIS  A  corrugation  and  sob- 
siding  of  I  he  cornea  of  the  eye.  The  spe- 
cies are^  1.  BuHdoeit,  from  a  wound  or 
puncture  penetrating  the  cornea.  2  Ru- 
Hdeeiti  from  a  fistula  penetrating  tbe  cor- 
nea«  3.  BfUidotie,  from  a  deficiency  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  which  happens  from 
old  age,  fijvers,  great  and  continued  eva- 
cuations,  and  in  extreme  dr3rDeaa  of  the 
air.  4  Butidomt  of  dead  persona,  when 
the  aqueous  humour  exhales  through  the 
cornea,  and  no  fresh  humour  is  secreted; 
so  that  the  cornea  becomes  obscure  and 
collapsed ;  this  is  a  most  certain  sign  of 
death. 

RcTviA.  (From  niM,  rue.)  A  small  spe- 
cies of rue. 

RUYSCHIANA  TUNICA.  The  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  human  eye,  which  this  celebrated  sna- 
tomist  imagined  was  a  distinct  lamina  from 
the  external  surface. 

Rtas.  See  Bhmat, 

Rrx,  coxMov.    Kjrerrtwamfm  brend- 
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com  aiiion(f  the  notbern  parts  of  Europe;  diipoted  to  aoetcency ;  hence  It  it  liable 
it  It  lest  Dourishiog  than  wheat,  but  a  auf-  lo  ferment  in  the  stomach,  and  to  produce 
ficiently  nuiriuve  and  wholesome  grain,  purging,  which  people  oo  the  first  using  It 
It  is  more  thao  any  other  grain  strongly  Ci>mmooly  experience. 


s 


8.  A.  TbecoQtracttouof  MCtmiiiMiariaR.  acrid  and  heating  substance,  and  I  hafe 

89  or  M.  Immediately  following  any  been  often,  on  account  of  these  qualities^ 
quuitity,  imports  Msot,  or  half.  prevented  from  employing  it  in  the  quan* 

SASAiitiLA.    See  CavadiUa,  tity  necessary  to  render  it  emmenagogue. 

8A8INA.  (Named  from  the  Sabines,  I  must  own>  however,  that  it  shews  a  more 
whose  priests  used  it  in  their  rrligious  cere-  powerful  determination  to  the  uterus  than 
monies-)  Sauna.  Sabina.  SimiHt.  Bra-  any  other  plant  1  have  employed;  but  I 
Mm.  Common  or  barren  Savin.  Jumpervt  have  been  frequently  disappointed  in  this» 
mUina  of  Linnxua  I'^/oUit  opp99UU  ereetu  and  its  heating  qualities  always  require  a 
decurrentibMt,  oppomtiombtu  pmdatia.  Sa-  great  deal  of  caution.**  Dr.  Hone  apptara 
▼in  IS  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  to  have  had  very  great  success  with  this 
the  Levant  t  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  medicine*  for  in  ive  cases  of  amenorrhae 
our  gardens,  and  from  producing  male  and  which  occurred  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  at 
lemale  flowers  on  separate  planU  it  was  Edinburgh,  four  were  cured  by  the  sabina, 
formerly  distinguished  into  the  barren  and  which  he  gave  in  powder  from  i^struple  te 
berry-bearing  savin.  The  leaves  and  tops  a  drachm  twice  a  day.  He  says  it  is  well 
of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  strong  suited  to  the  debik,  but  improper  in  pie* 
smell  of  the  disagreeable  kind*  and  a  hot,  thoric  habtu»  and  therefore  orders  repeat- 
biturish,  acrid  taate  Hiey  give  out  great  ed  bleedings  before  iu  exhibition.  Coun- 
part  of  their  active  matter  to  watery  li«  try  people  give  the  juice  from  the  leaves 

2uors,  and  the  whole  to  rectified  spirit,  and  young  tops  of  savin  mixed  with  milk 
liatilled  with  water  they  yield  a  large  to  their  children,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
auantity  of  easential  oil.  Decoctions  of  worms;  it  generally  operates  by  stool,  and 
he  leaves,  freed  from  the  volatile  principle  brings  them  away  with  it.  The  leaves  cut 
by  inspissation  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex-  smaU,  and  given  to  horses,  mixed  with 
tract,  retain  a  considerable  share  of  their  their  corn,  destroy  the  bots.  Externally 
pungency  and  warmth  along  with  their  bit-  savine  is  recommended  as  an  escharotic  to 
temeas,  and  have  some  decpree  of  smell,  foul  ulcers,  svphilitic  warts,  fcc  A  strong 
but  not  resembling  that  of  the  plant  itself,  decoction  of  the  plant  in  lard  and  wax 
On  inspissating  the  spirituous  tinctiue,  forms  an  useful  ointment  to  keep  up  a  con- 
there  remains  an  extract  consisting  of  two  stant  discharge  from  blisters,  &c.  See  Cs- 
distinct  substances,  of  which  one  is  yel-  raium  Sabitue. 

low,  unctuous,  or  oily,  bitterish,  and  very  S\BULOUS.  (^SabuUnu.  Gritty,  sandy.) 
pungent;  the  other  black,  resinous*  less  A  term  ofUn  applied  to  the  calcareotui 
pungent,  and  sub-adstringent.    Savin  is  a  matter  in  unne. 

Kwerful  and  Active  medicine,  and  has  SABURRA.  Dirt,  sordes,  filth.  Foul- 
en  long  reputed  the  most  efficacious  in  ness  of  the  stomach,  of  which  authors  men- 
the  materia  medica,  for  producing  a  deter-  tion  aeveral  kinds,  as  the  acid,  the  bitter, 
nination  lo  the  uterus,  and  thereby  prov-  the  empyreumatiCy  the  insipid,  the  putrid, 
ing  emmenagogue ;  it  heats  and  stimulates  Saccatxd  dbofst.  Ascites  saccatos.  See 
the  whole  system  very  considerably,  and  is  Jl$eite». 

eaid  to  promote  the  fluid  secretions.  The  8ACCHARI  ACIDUM.  Acid  of  sugar, 
power  which  this  plant  possesses  (ob-  If  one  part  of  sugar  be  distilled  with 
nerves  Dr.  Woodville)  in  opening  uterine  three  parts  of  nitric  acid,  till  nitrous  gas 
obstructions,  is  considered  to  be  so  great,  ceases  to  be  developed,  and  then  re-distil- 
that  we  are  told  it  has  been  frequently  em^  led  with  three  parts  of  the  same  aeid,  a 
ployed,  and  with  too  much  success,  for  white  ci^stallized  salt  is  found  in  the  U- 
purposes  the  most  infamous  and  unnatural,  quid  residue,  which  is  the  scid  of  sugar. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  its  ef-  SACCHAItUM.  (Z«i;t<f*'*  fr<M*>  •«*• 
fects  in  this  way  have  been  somewhat  over-  tehar^  Arab.)  The  Arabians  call  it  tMcAor, 
rated,  as  it  is  found,  very  frequently,  to  mccAar,  «u<icf**  xuckar^  xucui^  and  fxart 
l^il  as  an  emmenagogue,  though  thia,  in  the  Greeks  called  it  $ackohor,  taiehari&Hf 
•ome  measure,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  and  %pmUum.  Sugar.  The  cane  from 
Mudlnessof  the  dose  in  which  it  has  been  which  the  sugar  is  obtained  in  the  West 
vaually  prescribed  by  physicians ;  for  Dr.  and  East  Indies,  is  the  JiruH^  MccAe* 
CttUtIt  observes,  *f  that  savin  ia  a  very  n/era  of  lMmxu9:^/l9nhu9    tttmada^h. 
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fitii9  planU.  It  if  preptred  Drosi  tlie  ex-  ol  oil  aad  pummw  mneikge.  I¥oni  te 
pretied  ju'rae  boiUd  with  the  additioQ  of  gremer  paru  of  the  cuire  theic  is  apt  tD 
quick  liine  or  common  vegetable  alkali,  be  at  timet  deriTed  an  acid  j«iee.  wbidl 
It  may  be  extracted  ako  Aroai  a  number  of  tend*  to  brkif  the  whole  onseaaonably  iMo 
plants,  aa  the  maple,  birch,  wheat,  com,  a  atate  of  acid  fermenutioa.  Fragmesti 
Iwet-root,  akirret,  parsnipi,  and  dried  of  the  ligneoas  part  of  the  cane,aoiiie  por- 
grapes,  Sic.  by  digesting  in  alcohol.  The  tiont  of  mud  or  dirt  which  imaroidjiMy 
alcohol  dissolves  the  sugar,  and  leaves  the  remain  on  the  canea,  and  a  blackish  sub- 
extractive  matter  untouched,  which  falls  stance  called  the  crust,  which  coated  the 
to  the  bottom.  It  may  be  taken  into  the  canes  at  the  joints,  are  also  apt  to  enter 
stomach  in  verv  large  quantities,  without  into  contaminating  mixture  with  the  juice, 
producing  any  badoooseqtiences,  altbotigh  Prom  the  veoeiver  the  JMee  is  conducted 
proofs  are  not  wanting  of  its  mischievous  along  a  wooden  gutter  lined  with  lend,  to 
efiecu,  by  relaxing  the  stomach,  and  thus  the  boiling>house.  Is  the  boiling'.hoiise  it 
inducing  disease.  It  is  much  used  in  phar-  is  received  into  copper  pans  or  caldrons, 
macyt  aa  it  f'>rms  the  baais  of  syrups,  lo-  which  have  the  mune  of  darifiers.  Of 
xenMa,  and  other  preparationa.  It  is  very  these  clarifiers  the  number  and  the  cnps- 
usenil  as  a  medicine,  although  it  cannot  city  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  qfnanti^ 
be  ooosidered  to  posses  much  power,  to  of  canea»  and  the  extent  of  the  sugar  plan- 
•  fiivour  the  solution  or  suspension  of  resins,  Ution  on  whioh  the  work  is  earned  on. 
oils,  kc.  in  water,  and  is  given  as  a  pur-  Bach  clartfier  haa  a  syphon  or  oock,  Inr 
f  ative  for  infants.  Dr.  Cuilen  claases  it  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  oflT.  Each 
with  the  attenuantis,  attd  Bergius  states  hangs  over  a  separate  fire;  and  thia  fee 
it  to  be  saponaoea,  edulcorans,  relaxana,  OMist  be  so  eoafined,  that  by  the  drawing 
pectoralis,  vulneraria,  antiseptica,  nutrt-  of  an  iron  sUder  fitted  to  the  chimney,  the 
ens.  In  catarrhal  afiections  both  aogar  fire  may  be  at  any  time  put  out.  in  the 
and  honey  are  frequently  employed;  it  has  progreas  of  the  operations,  the  stream  of 
also  been  advantageously  used  in  calcul-  juice  from  the  receiver  fflls  the  darifier 
ous  complaints ;  and  from  iu  known  pow-  with  freah  liquor.  Lime  in  powder  is  ad- 
er  in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  sub*  ded  in  order  to  take  up  the  oxalic  ac^  and 
stances  from  putrefaction,  it  has  been  giv-  the  carbonaceous  nuitters  which  are  mia- 
en  with  a  view  to  iU  antiseptic  effects,  gled  with  the  juice.  The  lime  also  in  the 
The  candy,  bv  dissolving  sbwly  in  the  new  salts,  into  the  composition  of  whidl 
mouth  is  well  suited  to  relieve  tickling  it  now  enters,  adda  itself  to  the  sugar,  as 
coughs  and  hoarseness.  Sugar  is  every  a  part  of  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  from 
where  the  basis  of  that  which  is  called  the  process.  The  lime  is  to  be  put  in  m 
sweetness.  Its  presence  is  previously  ne^  the  proportion  of  somewhat  less  than  a 
cessary  in  order  to  the  taking  place  of  pint  of  lime  to  every  hundred  gallons  of 
▼inous  fermentation.  Its  extraction  from  liquor.  When  it  is  in  too  great  quantities, 
plants  which  afibrd  it  in  the  greatest  abun-  however,  it  is  apt  to  destroy  a  part  of  the 
dance,  and  i^s  refinement  for  the  common  pure  saccharine  matter.  Some  persons  en* 
uses  of  life,  in  a  pure  and  separate  state,  ploy  alkaline  ashes,  as  preferable  to  lime, 
are  among  the  most  important  of  the  che-  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  extrane- 
mical  manufactures.  ous  matter;  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that 

The  following  ia  the  mode  of  its  manu*  lime,  judiciously  used,  might  answer  better 
facture  in  ihe  West  Indies:  The  plants  are  than  any  other  substance  whauoever.  The 
cultivated  in  rowa,  on  fields  enriched  by  liquor  is  now  to  be  healed*almost  to  ebtiHi. 
such  manures  as  can  most  eaaily  be  pro-  tion.  The  heat  dissolves  the  mechanical 
cured,  and  tilled  with  the  plough.  They  union,  and  thus  favours  the  chemical chang- 
are  annually  cut.  The  cuttings  are  car-  es  in  iu  diflferent  parts.  When  the  proper 
ried  to  the  mill.  They  are  cut  into  short  heat  appears,  from  a  rising  scum  on  the 
pieces,  and  arranged  in  small  bundlea.  surface  of  the  liquor,  to  have  been  produ- 
The  mill  is  wrought  bv  water,  wind,  or  ced,  the  fire  is  then  extinguished  by  the 
cattle.  The  parts  whicn  act  on  the  canes  application  of  the  damper.  In  this  state  of 
are  upright  cylinders.  Between  these  the  the  liquor,  the  greater  part  of  the  impuri- 
canes  are  inserted,  compressed,  squeezed  tiesi  being  different  in  specific  gravity  frodl 
till  all  their  juice  is  obtained  from  them,  thepuresaccharine8olution,and  being  also 
and  are  themselves,  sometimes,  even  re-  of  such  a  nature  as  to  yield  more  readily 
duced  to  powder.  One  of  these  mills  of  to  the  chemical  action  of  heat,  are  brought 
the  best  construction,  bruises  canes  to  up  to  the  surface  in  a  scum.  After  this 
such  a  quantity  as  to  afford,  in  one  day,  scum  has  been  sufficiently  formed  on  the 
10,000  gaikmS'Of  juice,  when  wrought  cooling  lipuor,  this  liquor  is  careftilly 
with  only  ten  mules.  The  expressed  juice  drawn  off,  either  by  a  syphon,  which  raises 
is  received  into  a  leaden  bed.  It  ia  thence  a  pure  stream  through  the  scum,  or  by  a 
conveyed  into  a  vessel  called  the  receiver,  cock  drawing  the  liquor  at  the  bottom  fk'Otii 
'Hie  juice  is  found  to  consist  of  eight  parts  under  the  scum.  I1ie  scam  in  either  case 
of  pure  water,  one  part  of  sogar,  one  part  sinks  down  eatoskeauss  the  liquor  flowsi 
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tttkd  it  ttDW,  bjr  cooling,  of  iueb  tenacity,  as  neral  process  In  the  British  West  Indies, 
ttot  to  send  to  any  intermixture  with  the  In  this  state  our  West  India  sugar  is  im- 
lh|uor.  The  liquor  drawn,  af^er  this  purl-  ported  into  Britain.  The  formstion  of 
fication  from  the  botleri  is  receiTed  into  a  losTes  of  white  sugar  is  a  subsequent  pro- 
gutter  or  channel,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  cess.  In  the  French  West  India  Isles  it 
to  the  grand  copper,  or  evaporating  boiler,  has  long  been  customary  to  perform  the 
If  made  from  good  canes,  and  properly  last  part  of  this  train  of  processes  in  a 
clarified,  il  will  now  appear  almost  trans-  manner  somewhat  different,  and  which 
parent.  In  this  copper,  the  liquor  is  heat,  affords  the  sugar  in  a  state  of  greater  pil- 
ed to  actuil  ebullition.  The  scum  raised  rity.  This  preparation,  taking  the  sugar 
to  the  surface  by  the  boilinp^  is  skimmed  oflT  from  the  cooler,  then  puts  it,  not  into 
•a  it  rises.  The  ebullition  is  continued  till  hogsheads  with  holes  in  the  bottom  as 
there  be  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  above,  but  into  conical  pots,  each  of 
quantity  of  the  liquor.  The  liquor  now  which  has  at  its  bottom  a  bote  half  an  inch 
appears  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  in  diameter,  that  is,  in  the  commencement 
wine.  It  is  at  last  transferred  into  a  se-  of  the  process,  stopped  with  a  plug  .\fter 
cond  and  smaller  copper.  An  addition  of  remaining  some  time  in  the  pot,  the  sugar 
liiBe>water  is  here  made,  both  to  dilute  the  becomes  perfectly  cool  and  fixed  I1ie 
thickening  liquor,  to  detach  the  super*  sugar  is  then  removed  out  of  the  hole;  the 
abondant  acid,  and  to  favour  the  formation  pot  is  placed  over  a  large  jar,  and  the  me- 
of  the  sugar.  If  the  liquor  be  now  in  its  lasses  are  suffered  to  drip  away  fVom  it. 
ptoptr  state,  the  scnth  rises  in  large  bub-  After  as  much  of  the  melaases  as  will  easily 
bles,.with  very  little  discolouration.  The  run  off  has  been  thus  drained  away,  the 
skimming  and  the  evaporation  together  surface  of  the  sugar  in  the  Jar  is  covered 
produce  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  with  a  stratum  of  fine  clay,  and  water  it 
quantity  of  the  liquor.  It  is  then  trans-  poured  upon  the  clay.  The  water  oozing 
lerred  into  another  smaller  t>oiler.  In  this  gently  throii|^  the  pores  of  the  clay,  per- 
last  boiler,  the  evaporation  is  renewed,  vades  the  whole  mass  of  sugar,  redissolvet 
and  contimied  till  the  liquor  is  brought  to  the  melasses  still  remaining  in  it,  with  some 
l^at  degree  of  thitkness  at  which  it  appears  parts  of  the  sugar  itself,  and  carrying  these 
fit  to  be  finally  cooled.  In  die  cooler,  a  off  by  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
shallow  wooclen  vessel  of  considerable  lenders  that  which  resists  the  solutio<l 
wngth  and  wideneSa,  commonly  of  such  a  much  purer  than  the  muscovado  sogat 
tixe  as  to  contain  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  made  in  the  English  way.  The  sugar  pre* 
the  sugar  as  it  coolsi  granulates,  or  runs  pared  in  this  manner  is  called  clayed  sugar, 
into  an  imperfect  ct78tanisation,  by  which  ft  is  sold  for  a  higher  price  in  the  European 
H  is  separated  firom  the  melasses,  a  mixed  tbarkets  than  the  muscovado  sugar ;  but 
itecbartne  matter  too  impure  to  be  ca-  there  is  a  loss  of  sugar  in  the  process  b^ 
paUe  even  of  this  imperfect  crystalliza-  dayinr,  which  deters  the  British  planters 
tion.  To  determine  whether  the  liquor  be  from  adopting  this  practice  so  generally  aa 
fit  to  be  taken  from  the  last  boiler  to  be  do  the  French. 

finally  cooled,  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  a  The  raw  sugars  are  ^11  contaminated 
portion  from  the  boiler,  and  try  separate-  and  debased  by  a  mixture  of  acid  cart>o- 
ly,  whether  it  does  nOt  separate  into  gra-  i^sceous  matter,  oil,  and  colouring  «resin. 
fMlated  sugar  and  melasses.  ^rom  the  To  free  ^cm  fh>m  these  is  the  bosiness  cH 
eooler  the  sugur  is  removed  to  the  curing-  the  European  sugar-bakers.  A  new  sola- 
house.  This  is  a  spacious  airy  building,  tion ;  clarification  with  alkaline  substances 
It  is  provided  with  a  capacious  cistern  for  fitted  to  attract  away  the  oil,  acid,  and 
the  reception  of  melasses,  and  over  ^e  other  contaminating  matters ;  slow  evapo- 
e;lstem  v  erected  a  frame  of  strong  Joist-  ration ;  and  a  final  cooling  in  suitable 
work,  unfilled  and  uncovered.  Empty  moulds ;  are  the  processes  Which  ^t  lait 
hogsheads,  open  at  the  head,  bored  at  produce  loaves  of  white  su^r. 
the  bottom  with  a  few  holes,  and  having  a  The  melasses  being:  nothinj^  else  but  a 
gtalk  of  plaint ain  leaf  thrust  through  each  very  impure  refuse  orthe  sugar  from  which 
of  the  holes,  while  it  rises  at  tl^  same  they  drip,  are  susceptible  of  bein^  em* 
time  through  the  inside  of  the  hogshead,  ployed  in  a  new  ebullition,  by  which  a 
are  disposed  upon  the  frames.  The  mass  second  quantity  of  sugsr  may  he  obtained 
of  ^e  saccharine  matter  fVom  the  coolers  from  them  The  remainder  of  the  me* 
Is  put  hito  these  hogsheads.  The  melasses  lasses  is  employed  to  yield  rum  by  distill 
drip  mto  the  cistern  through  the  spongy  lation. 

plaintain  sulks  in  the  holes.  Within  the  In  rum,  alcohol  is  mixed  with  oTI^  wa* 
epace  of  three  weeks  the  melasses  are  ter,  oxalic  acid,  and  a  mixture  of  empy* 
•afficiently  dra^d  off,  and  the  sugar  re-  reumatic  matter.  The  French  prepare, 
mains  dry.  By  this  process  it  is  at  last  from'  the  mixture  of  melasses  with  water^ 
brought  into  the  state  of  what  is  called  a  species  of  wine  of  good  ^udity.  tn^  its 
muscovado  or  raw  augar.    This  it  the  ge-  preparation,  the  solution  is  brought  intf» 
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l«rnienUtioii,tlienpftStedthNHighfttnunert  tman  proportkm  of  oi^gcii,  esDSt  intif 
to  purify  it,  ther  put  in  casks ;  after  clear-  considerable  plenty,  li  is  not  improbabk, 
ing  itself  in  these,  transferred  into  others,  but  that  if  penetration  by  a  freezing  cold 
in  which  it  is  to  be  preserved  for  use.  could  be  commanded  at  pleasure,  vitk 
The  ratio  of  these  processes  is  extreroeW  sufficient  cheapness,  it  would  enable  ui  to 
beautiful ;  they  are  all  directed  to  purify  obuin  sacchaiine  matter  in  a  Urgepropor- 
the  sugar  from  contaminating  mixtures,  tion,  fmm  a  variety  of  aubstances,  m»m 
and  to  reduce  it  into  that  state  of  dryness  which  even  germination  doea  not  ykld  a 
or  crystallization,  in  which  it  is  susceptible  sufficient  quantity.  In  tlie  beet,  and 
of  being  the  most  conveniently  preserved  some  other  European  Tegeiabki,  sugar 
for  agreeable  use.  The  heat  in  general  is  naturally  formed  by  the  functioiis  of 
arts  both  mechanically  to  effect  a  sufficient  vegetntion  to  perfect  combination.  Froa 
dissolution  of  the  aggregation  of  the  parts  these  the  sugar  is  obtained  by  ra&pingdova 
of  the  cane  juice,  and  chemically  to  pro-  the  vegetable,  extracting  bj  water  iti 
duce  in  it  new  combinations  into  which  saccharine  juice,  evaporating*  the  vater 
caloric  must  enter  as  an  ingredient.  The  charged  with  the  juice  to  the  consistenor 
first  gentle  heat  is  intended  chirfly  toope-  of  syrup,  clarifying,  purify ing'^  and  ctyftJ- 
rate  with  the  mechanical  influence,  raising  lizing  it,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar 
to  the  surface  impurities,  which  are  more  from  the  sugar-cane, 
easily  removed  by  skimming,  than  by  any  Sacchabum  Acnunnu  See  Saeekanm 
other  means.;  agentle,  not  a  violent  heat,  canadeiite, 

H  in  this  instance  employed,  because   a       Sacchabiqc  aimjjtk.     White  or  reined 
violent  heat  would  produce  empyreumatic  >^*f*i'> 

salts,  the  production    of  which  is  to  be       SAccHAaux  ALWins.  Alum  mixed  with 
carefully  avoided.    A  boiling  heat  is,  in  dragon's  blood  and  dried, 
the  continuation  of  the  processes,  made       SAccHAmim  CAirAiisirsB.    The  sagar  ob- 
use  of,  because,  idfter  the  ^t  impurities  tained  from  a  species  of  maple-tree,  the 
have  been  skimmed  off,  contaminating  em-  »^cer  pteuth-ptatamu  of  LVnnatua,  Vn  Caas- 

Ereuniatic  saKs  are  less  readily  formed*  da,  and  imported  into  some,  parts  of  Eo- 
cause  a  boiling  heat  is  necessary  to  effect  rope.  It  is  supposed  to  be  efficacious  it 
a  complete  development  of  the  saccha-  disorders  of  the  breaat.  Every  part  of 
rine  matter,  and  l>ecaiise  the  gradual  con-  the  plant  contains  a  sweet  saccharine jaice. 
centration  of  the  sugar  is,  by  such  a  heat.  The  trunk,  root,  or  branchest  wovided 
to  be  best  accomplished.  Ume  is  em-  early  in  the  spring,  bleed  a  large  qoaati^ 
ployed,  because  it  has  a  stronfifer  affinity  of  clear  liquor,  which  in  its  diki te  state 
than  sugar  with  all  the  contaminating  mat-  tastes  somewhat  sweetish, and  being  iaipis- 
ters,  and  particularly  because  it  attracts  sated,  yields  the  concrete  sugar,  with  a 
into  a  neutral  combination  that  excess  of  syrupv  matter  resembling  melaases.  The 
"  oxalic  acid  which  is  apt  to  exist  in  the  unboiled  juice  has  been  drank  as  an  anti- 
saccharine  solution.  Skimmin^^  removes  scorbutic.  The  Canada  sugar  b  ranch 
the  new  sahs  which  the  most  easily  assume  esteemed  in  France  in  disonlers  of  the 
a  solid  form.    The  dripping  carries  away  breast. 

a  mixture  of  water,  oil,  earth,  sugar,  from       Sacchasytm  caitdiduv.    8agmr  caody, 
the  c^stallized  sugar  :  for,  in  all  our  crys*      Saccbasvx    koh   rcrmiriGATiTJc.     Brows 
tallisations  we  can  never  perform  the  pro-  sugar.    It  is  often  exhibited  as  a  laxative 
eess  in  the  great  way,  with  such  nicety  as  in    clysters,   snd   internally   to  children, 
to  preserve  it  free  from  an  equality  of  pro-       Sacohabvk  orncnrABUiL    The  aystema- 
portions,  that  must  necessarily  occasion  a  tic  name  in  some  pharmacopceias  of  tbs 
residue.     Repeated  solution,  clarification,  sugarcane.  See  Saecharwm, 
evaporation,  are  requisite  to  produce  pure       Sagchabum  puBiriCATrx.  Double  refined 
white  sugar  from  ttie  brown  and  raw  su-  or  loaf  sugar.  See  Saechamm. 
nrs ;  because  the  complete  purificatu  n  of      Sacchabux  satubbi.    See  I^htmbi  9^tr^ 
this  matter  from  acid  and  colouring  matter,  acenu. 

IS  sn  operation  of  great  difficulty,  and  not  SACCHOXACTIC  ACID.  The  sagar 
to  be  finally  completed  without  processes  of  milk  in  combination  with  oxygen, 
which  are  longer  than  can  be  conveniently  8  ACCHOLAT.  SacekoUu  A  aalt  form- 
peribrn^  at  the  first,  upon  the  sugar  ed  by  the  combination  of  the  saccholactic 
plantation.  From  vegeubles  of  European  Acid  with  difl^crent  bases,  as  saccholat 
growth,  sug^  is  not  to  be  easily  obUined,  of  iron,  saccholat  of  ammonia,  hue.  &c 
unless  the  process  of  germination  be  first  Sacculi  adiposi.  The  bursae  mucosa 
produced  in  them  \^  or  unless  they  have  of  ihe  joints. 

been  penetrated  by  intense  frost.     Germi.       8ACCULUS.     (Dim.  of  taccm*,  a  bsg.) 
nation,    or   thorough  fiYiezing,   develops   A  little  bag. 

•ugar  into  all  vegetables  in  which  its  prin-       Saccuics  cBTuraars.     The    reoeptsde 
«»plca  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,   with  a  of  tho  chyk- 
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i        Ba^oqsvb  eomBit.    The  pericardiam  or  ettdt  in  the  iMtterior  and  inferior  part  of 
receptacle  of  the  heart.  the  transverse  process  of  the  lastTertcbra 

SiecuLus  LACHsncAUS.  Soe  Saccus  of  the  neck.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
iachrymalit.  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  or  eleven 

8ACCUS  LACHRYMAUS.  The  la.  Roarer  jribs,  (for  the  number,  thoifgh  most 
ehrymal  sac  is  situated  in  the  internal  can-  commonly  seven  or  eight,  varies  in  dif- 
thus  of  tlie  tyt,  behind  the  lachrymal  ferent  subjects,)  arise  as  many  thin  bundles 
caruncle*  in  a  cavity  formed  bv  the  os  of  fleshy  fibres,  which,  after  a  very  short 
unguis.  It  receives  the  tears  m>m  the  progress,  terminate  in  the  inner  side  of 
puncu  lachrymalia,  and  conveys  them  into  this  muscle,  and  have  been  named  by 
the  ductus  lachrymalis.  Steno,  mutcvU  adtacro  lum&alem  accetnrii, 

Sacbb.  (From  t^^itf*.  secret,  Heb.)  Besides  these,  we  find  the  muscle  sending 
Sacred.  Applied  to  some  diseases  which  oflT  a  fleshy  slip  from  its  upper  part,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  immediately  inflicted  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  inferior 
from  heaven,  as  ttuer  morbut,  the  epilepsy,  part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five 
9acer  ff^fut,  erysipelas,  &c.  A  bone  is  inferior  ▼ertebrx  of  the  neck,  bv  as  many 
called  the  tn  tacrum^  because  it  was  once  distinct  tendons  This  is  i^neralfy  describe 
offered  in  sacrifices.  It  also  means  be-  ed  as  a  distinct  muscle.  Diemerbroeck,  and 
longing  to  the  oa  sacrum.  Douglas  and  Albinns  after  him,  call  it  cer* 

SACK.  A  wine  used  by  our  ancestors,  'rncaUt  deteendent.  Winslow  names  it  tran9- 
which  some  have  taken  to  be  Rhenish,  and  verniUt  vttateraiu  e9lU.  Morgagnt  consi- 
others  Canary  wine.  Probably  it  was  what  ders  it  as~  an  appendage  to  the  sacro  lum- 
is  called  dry  mountain,  or  some  Spanish  balia.  The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  to  aa- 
wine  of  that  sort  Howell,  in  bis  French  sist  in  erecting  the  trunk  of  the  body*  in 
and  English  Dictionary,  1650,  translates  turning  it  upon  its  axis  or  to  one  fide,  and 
sack  by  the  words  vin  d'Espagne.  Vin  in  drawing  the  ribs  downwards.  By  means 
•ec.  of  its  upper  slip,  it  serves  to  turn  the  neck 

Sacba  HsmBA.    Common  vervain.  obliquely  backwards,  or  to  one  side. 

Sagsa  TivcTumA.  Aloes,  canella  alba  SACRO^SCIATIC  LIGAMENTS.  The 
and  mountain  wine.  ligaments  which  connect  the  ossa  innomi- 

SACRAL.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  sa-  nata  with  the  os  sacrum, 
cram  ;  as  sacral  arteries,  veins,  nenreSi      SACRUM.    (So  called  firom  tacer^  sa- 
muscles,  Uc,  cred ;  because  it  was  formerly  offered  in 

Sacbo  cocctoxts.  a  muscle  of  the  sacrifices.)  O9  tacrum.  0»  baulare.  The 
coccyx  of  the  back.  os  sacrum  derives  its  name  from  its  being 

S AC HO.LUM BALIS  Sacro4umbari9  of  offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  ancients,  or  per- 
iuithors.  Lumb0<99t^trac/uflien  of  Du-  haps  from  its  supporting  the  organs  of  ge- 
mas.  A  long  muscle,  thicker  and  broader  neration,  which  they  considered  as  sacred, 
below  than  above,  and  extending  from  the  In  young  subjects  it  is  composed  of  five  or 
OS  sacrum  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  six  pieces,  miited  by  cartilage  i  but  in 
under  the  serrati  postici,  rhomboideus,  more  advanced  age  it  becomes  one  bone, 
trapesius,  and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises  in  which,  however,  we  may  still  easily 
in  common  with  the  longissimus  dorsi,  distinguish  the  mark*  of  the  former  sepanu 
tendinous  without,  and  fle&y  within,  fix>m  tion.  Ita  shape  has  been  sometimes  com- 
tke  posterior  part  of  the  os  sacrum ;  from  pared  to  an  irregular  triangle ;  and  some- 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  spine  of  the  iKum;  times,  and  perhaps  more  properly*  to  a 
from  all  the  spinous  processes,  and  fix>m  pyramid,  flattenea  before  and  behind,  with 
near  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  its  baais  placed  towarda  the  lumbar  ver« 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrx.  At  the  bottom  of  tebrs,  and  its  point  terminating  in  l3kn 
the  back  it  separates  from  the  longissimus  coccyx.  We  find  it  eonrex  behind,  and 
dorsi,  with  which  it  had  before  formed,  as  slightly  concave  before,  with  its  inferior 
it  were,  only  one  muscle,  and  ascending  poKion  bent  a  little  forwards.  Its  ante- 
obliquely  outwards,  gradually  diminishes  rior  surfi^e  is  smooth,  and  affords  four, 
in  thickness,  and  terminatea  above  in  a  and  sometimes  five  transverse  lines,  of  a 
▼ery  narrow  point.  Prom  the  place  where  colour  different  from  the  rest  of  the  bone, 
it  quits  the  longissimus  dorsi,  to  that  of  its  These  are  the  remains  of  the  intermediate 
termination,  we  find  it  fleshy  at  its  poste-  cartilages  by  which  ita  several  pieces  were 
rior,  and  tendinous  at  its  anterior  edr^.  united  in  infancy.  Its  posterior  convex 
This  tendinous  side  sends  off  as  many  long  stnrfiMe  has  several  prominences,  the  most 
and  thin  tendous  as  there  are  ribs.  The  remarkable  of  which  are  its  spinous  pro- 
lowermost  of  these  tendons  are  broader,  cesses ;  these  are  usually  three  in  number, 
thicker,  and  shorter  than  those  above ;  and  gradually  become  shorter,  so  that  the 
they  are  inserted  into  the  inferior  edge  of  third  is  not  so  long  aa  the  aecond,  nor  the 
eacn  rib,  where  it  begins  to  be  curved  second  as  the  first.  Thia  arrangement 
forwards  towards  the  sternum,  excepting  enables  us  to  sit  with  ease.  Its  transverse 
only  the  uppermost  and  last  tendon^  which  pocessea  are  formed  into  one  oblong  pro- 
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ctMt  which  hte^oiM  gradiiAl^  vmXkr  tm  Sag*  rfvlHm-  %m  StStma  kwimun  m- 
it  detccQcte.    At  the  superior  part  of  the  ntr, 

hone  wr  observe  two  oblique  prooessrsi  8AGITAL  BUTURC.  {Swhtra  mj6* 
of  acyliadricalshspe,  and  somewhat  con-  taiU^  from  9afittm  an  arrow.)  Svtmm 
cave,  which  arc  articulated  with  the  last  vir^at^  •betma^  rhabtkide$.  The  suture 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrs.  At  the  base  of  which  unites  the  two  parietal  bones.  H 
each  of  these  oblique  processes  i»  a  notch,  has  been  named  aqfillali^from  its  Ijinf 
whichy  with  such  another  in  the  vertebnt  between  the  coronal  andlaMoidal  svtuivsy 
abotre  it»  forms  a  passage  for  the  twenty-  as  an  arrow  betwixt  the  string  and  the 
fourth  spin«l  nerve.    In  viewing  this  bone,  bow. 

cither  before  or  behind,  we  observe  Saoittaua  ALBxinAmxACA.  MaJacta 
four,  and  sometimes  five  boles  on  each  radix.  Cumna  ituHea.  Anmd§  tm^ea^  Ar- 
tide»  situate  at  each  extremity  of  the  row-root ;  dartwort 
transverse  lines  which  mark  the  divisions  ^AorrrABLA  aaoimrouA.  (From  •agH' 
of  the  bone.  Of  these  holes,  the  anterior  ta^  an  arrow.)  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ones,  and  of  these  arain»  the  uppermost,  common  arrow-head,  whose  roots  sre  es- 
nre  the  largest,  and  afford  a  passage  to  the  culent  bot  not  very  notritious. 
nerves.  The  posterior  holes  are  smaller,  SAGO.  Sogw.  Sqgu,  A  dry  fecols, 
ooveredwith  membranes,  and  destined  for  obtained  from  the  piih  of  a  species  of 
the  same  purpose  as  the  former.  Some-  pelm,  the  C^fcot  ewxtuUU  of  Linnmns,  in 
times  at  the  bottom  of  the  bone  there  is  the  islands  of  Java,  Molucca,  and  the 
only  a  notch,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  Philippines.  The  same  substance  is  also 
hole  common  to  it  and  the  os  coccygis.  broii|^t  from  the  West4ndies,  but  it  is 
The  cavity  between  the  body  of  this  bone  inferior  to  that  brought  from  the  East 
hnd  its  processes,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  S^go  becomes  sofr  and  transparent  by  boil- 
spinal  marrow,  is  triangtilar,  and  becomes  inr  in  water,  and  forms  a  light  and  agree- 
smaller  as  it  descends,  tiU  at  length  it  ter-  able  liquid,  much  recommended  in  fe- 
ninates  obliquely  on  each  side  at  the  lower  brile,  pfathisiotl,  and  calculous  disorders, 
part  of  the  bone.  Below  the  third  divi-  &c  To  make  it  palaUbk,  it  is  customary 
sion  of  the  bone,  however,  the  cavity  is  to  add  to  it,  when  boiled  or  softened  with 
no  longer  completely  bony,  as  in  the  rest  water,  some  lemon  JMice,  sugar  and 
of  the  spine,  but  is  defended  posteriorly  wine, 
only  bv  s  very  strong  membrane ;  hence  a  Saoct.  See  Avt. 
wound  in  this  part  may  be  attended  with  Saim  Jimihtnft/rt.  See  EtyHpetaw. 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  This  Sam$  JgnaHw^h  bean.  See  FabQ  m- 
bone  is  articulated  above,  with  the  last  dica, 

lumbar  vertebra:   lateridly,  it  is  firmly       Saint  Jam^e w9ru    SttJac»b4ta. 
onited,  by  a  broad  irregular  surfoce  to  the       Saini  JqMm  wmrt.  See  Btfpericum, 
Qssa  innominate,  or  hip  bone :  and  below       SaitU  fitut^t  dtmee.    See  Chorea  «eactf 
it  is  joined  to  the  os  coccygis.    In  women   fiH- 

the  OS  sacrum  is  usually  shorter,  broader,       Sai  Assumn.  Salt  of  wormwood.  This 

and  more  curved,  than  in  men,  by  which  Mlt  is  an  imperfect  carbonst  of  potash. 

means  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  more  en*  See  F9ta$*a  wbcarbenat. 

Urg«^.  Sai.  AcsTOGSLLjk      Thc  salt  of  wood- 

S4{0owmr,  See  Carthamtu.  sorrel,  usually  vended  for  salt  of  lemons, 

Safrem  See  CrsctM.  is  an  acidulated  ozylat  of  poUsh,  and  called 

St^fhen^  bastard  See  CmrthamM.  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature  cjc^ki 

SufroHt  meatbw.   See  ColcJdfwm,  p9ia$»€  aciduhu. 

StifrM  ^  tteeL  A  nd  oxide  of  irtok,  Sal   aiaaubcs    nzrs.       See    m^lkoM, 

SAGAPENUM.    (The  name  is  derived  >«»d 
from  Some  eastern  dialect.)    S$mpiimm.       Sal   alkausus  tolatius      See    Jwh 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  concrete  gummi-  mania. 

resinottsjuioe  is  the  production  of  an  orien-  SAL  AMMONIAC.  Miriae  ammtJiU. 
tsl  umbelliferous  plant.  Sagapeoum  is  A  saline  concrete  formed  by  the  combina- 
brought  from  Persia  and  Alexandria  in  tion  of  the  mtiriatic  acid  with  ammonia. 
large  masses,  externally  yellowish,  inters  This  salt  is  obtained  from  several  sources. 
nalTy  paler,  and  of  an  horny  clearne&s.  It  is  found  in  places  adjacent  to  volcanoes. 
Its  taste  is  hot  and  biting,  its  smell  of  the  1*  It  appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflore* 
alliaceous  and  fotid  kind,  and  its  virtues  scence,  or  groups  of  needles,  separate  or 
are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  ascri*  compacted  together,  generally  or  a  yellow 
bed  to  assafcttida,  hut  weaker,  and  <  onse-  or  red  colour*  and  mixed  with  arsenic  and 
quently  it  it  leas  powerful  in  iu  effects.  orpiment ;  but  no  uie  is  made  of  that 
Sog9,  See  SaMrn.  which  is  procured  in  this  wsy. 

^iftf  ^  fiethiehnt.  See  Fulmonarim.  2.  In  t^pt  it  is  made  in  great  quanti- 

f*Hr*  ^fJmnuakMiL    See  PuHfrnuHa  me*  ties  from  the  soot'  of  camel's  duns^,  whi^i 

is  burnt  at  Cairo  tostcsd  of  wooX    This 
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Mot  it  |Hit  u4o  lwg»  rouml  lMma>  ft  &«t 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  terminal ing  in 
a  ne*bk  two  inches  long.  The  bottles  are 
filled  up  with  this  matter  to  within  four 
inches  of  the  neck.  Each  bottle  holds 
about  forty  pounds  of  soot,  and  affords 
nearly  six  pounds  of  salt.  The  vessels  are 
put  into  a  furnftce  in  the  form  ol  an  oven, 
■o  that  only  the  necks  appear  above.  A 
fire  of  camel*s  dung  is  kincUed  beneath  it« 
and  continued  for  three  days  and  thiee 
nights.  On  the  second  ^d  the  third  day 
the  salt  is  sublimated.  The  bpttlcs  are 
then  broken,  and  the  salt  is  taken  out  in 
cakes.  These  cskes,  which  are  sertt  ju«t 
as  they  have  been  taken  out  of  the  bottles 
in  Egypt,  are  convex*  and  unequal  on  the 
one  side;  on  the  middle  of  thia  side  they 
exhibit  each  a  tuburde,  corresponding  tp 
the  nepk  of  the  bottle  in  which  it  was 
prepared.  The  lower  side  is  concave,  and 
botlk  are  sooty. 

3.  In  this  country- sal  ammoniac  is  like- 
wise prepared  in  great  quahiities  The 
Tolatile  alkali  is  obtained  from  soot,  bones, 
and  other  substances  known  to  contain  it. 
To  this  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added*  and 
this  vitrolic  ammoniac  is  decomposed  by 
muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt  in  a  double 
afl^ity.  The  liquor  obtained  in  conse- 
quence  of  this  decomposition  contains  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  first  is  crystallized,  and  the  second 
snblimsted  so  as  to  form  cakes,  which  aie 
then  exposed  to  sale. 

Ammoniacal  muriate  has  a  poignant, 
acrid*  and  urinous  taste.  Its  crystals  are 
in  the  form  of  long  hexahsedral  pyramids* 
a  number  of  ihem  are  sometimes  united 
together  in  an  acute  angular  direction,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  feathers.  M. 
Rome  de  Lille  thinks  the  crystal^  of  am- 
moniacal muriate  to  be  octohaedrons  bun- 
dled together.  This  salt  is  sometimes, 
but  not  freauently,  found  in  cubic  crystals 
in  the  middle  of  the  concave  hollow  part 
of  the  sublimated  cakes.  It  possesses  one 
singular  physical  property,  a  kind  of  duc- 
tility or  elasticity,  which  causes  it  to  yield 
under  the  hammer,  or  even  the  fingers, 
and  makes  it  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  a 
powder.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  totally 
volatile,  but  a  very  strong  fire  is  requisite 
to  sublime  it.  It  is  liable  to  no  alteration 
from  air;  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
without  suffering  any  change ;  it  dissolves 
very  readily  in  water.  Six  parU  of  cold 
water  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  one  of  the 
salt.  A  considentble  cold  is  produced  ss 
the  sulution  takes  place,  ar>d  this  cold  is 
still  keener  when  the  salt  is  mixed  with 
ice.  This  artificial  cold  is  happily  applied 
to  produce  several  phenomena  which  could 
not  otherwise  take  place,  such  as  the  con- 
ization  of  WAt/er  on  ccrtaifi  occasipoi. 
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ihe  crpM\99i»ion  of  certtin  salts,  |lie  fbc- 
ation  and  preservation  of  certain  liquids* 
naturally  rery  subjecl  to  evaporation,  &c 
Sai.  AXXoiiiAcvx  ACVt^BVM,  Scf  I4gt»r 


Sal  AXMemAcuM  uavi9UV.  See  Idpsor 
ammtnut  acetatii. 

9al  AXxoHiaovM  niaTiALf.  S%t  f^tr- 
rum  ammoniattim, 

Hjh,  AMiioKiacux  sxcmfTVX  a^iiMfti. 
See  Su^hqs  ammQma. 

Sal  AMHORucim  vxoxtabii^x.  Sfft  Z^ 
^tffr  aaumnuf  qeetaUf 

Sal  AMiioKiAcus  rixvs.  The  muriftte  of 
lime  WM  formerly  so  termed. 

Sai  4XX0X14CI7S  KiTnoftJs.  Scft  Mtrm 
ammoiiiie. 

Sai  AirriMoirif.    Tartar  Mictic. 

Sal  Aaoxim.  Salt  of  Silver.  See  M» 
irat  argenU. 

SaI.  CATHABTICT7S  AX^BUpb     SCS  Mtgn$' 

Sal  gathaxticus  ahouoavvs.  See  Mfg* 
n$si4e  wlpha*. 

Sal  catpaxticus  oxAuaiitf.  See  Mod^ 
tuiphoi, 

Sal  coMMVsis.    See  SotU  muria9* 

H4L  coajru  csBTi  vol^tilx.    See   Cait^ 

Sal  cuLiVAais.    See  SMI0  mmia$. 

Sal  OS  duo  BUS.    See  foioHm  tufphaM* 

Sal  diuxsticus.    See  poUf9a  aceu^9, 

Sal  bioxstiyits  st^vii.  A  natural  fait* 
formed  of  muriatic  acid  «kMl  potash.  Seis 
Poia$9a  muria9> 

Sal  xfsomxxsis.  See  Magm^  miU 
phot. 

Sal  xssfVTLALip  taxtaxz.  See  Twrtar^ 
acid  of, 

Sal  rxBxiruovp  snvn.  Sec  Pslassir 
fmniaa. 

Sal  roxTiiTii.    See  Stlm  mwia^. 

Sal  vossius*    See  SotUf  muria^* 

Sal  okmmjs.  Common  or  rock  salt.  Set 
So<Lf  iKuriat* 

Sal  oi^uBBXi    See  S^dtt  m/jkAot. 

Sal  xxxBAmvx.  See  FoUum  $ubc0rb0T 
na9. 

Sal  HAXiirus.    See  Sodg  mntna§, 

Sal  mabtis.    See  Feni  tulpbat. 

Sal  mabtis  xuxiaticvm  sublxxatv?!. 
See  Ferrum  ammonitttum. 

Sal  micbocosxicus.  The  compound  sid- 
ine  matter  obtained  by  insplssfttiog  human 
urine. 

Sal  xixabius  olav^bxi.  See  i8»d^  wl* 
phot. 

Sal  xuxzatiovs.    See  SMa  tmiriai. 

Sal  plaxtaxcx.  See  F»t4m4t  $ubcarlf 
nfi*. 

Sal  BOLTCBXBsnrs.   See  FotM*€  Muiphaa. 

Sal  boltohxxstvjs  olabbxi.  See  FoUn* 
ut  9uiphat. 

Sal  BOLTdixxsTvs  sxtexprn.  See  &4le 
tOTtoriiuta* 
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Sal  ravnua.  Nitrtt  of  patatk  CMt 
into  flat  cakes  or  round  balls. 

Sal  ftupaixsnaia.    See  Soda  tartmimUa. 

Sal  SATcmxi.    Stt  Plumbi  9uptrae9ta9. 

Sal  iBDATiTirt.    See  Borade  add- 

8ai  tioATiTirs  ■OMBimoii.  See  Btrade 
add 

Sal  txoLiGiirtis.  See  Suipkat  Magn§' 
$i£. 

Sal  sBi»irxm.    See  S»da  tartaritata, 

Sal  succnn.  The  ■uccinic  acid.  8e« 
Sucdnie  add. 

Sal  tabtaki.  See  P9iama  ctwhmkoa  and 
JPaiMM. 

Sal  THimvAmxTM  cabolivabux.  A  unton 
of  suipb»nc  acid  with  magnesia.  See  Sul' 
phut  Magnedie 

Sal  TiarrABtua.  See  PoUi—it  tar* 
trot. 

Sal  tolatili.  See  Spiritut  ammtmut 
e9mp*dtu9  and  .^iMaMMMi. 

Sal  tolatilii  saus  axxoblaoi.  See 
CarbomiM  Awmfnut. 

8ALK;F  Salap,  Salob.  The  root  of 
thr  Orchit  Maria  of  Linncs:— 6ii(M«  tiuij- 
«rf/«,  fiecfa»ti  labit  guadriloif  crenuiat0, 
€9rHu  •6tu99t  petaUt  dartaUbM*  r^xit. 
'  l^hii  furinaceoits  powder  it  imported  from 
Turkey  It  my  be  obtained  from  aeveral 
other  species  of  the  same  f^us  of  plants. 
It  is  an  insipid  substance,  of  which  a  small 
quantity,  by  a  proper  management,  con- 
verts a  Urge  portion  of  Water  into  a  jelly, 
the  nutritive  powers  of  which  hsTe  been 

Srf  ailv  over- rated.  Salep  forms  a  const* 
erabfo  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitanU 
of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Syria.  The  em« 
thod  of  preparing  Mtlep  is  as  fiiUows :  The 
new  root  is  to  be  washed  in  water,  and 
the  flne  brown  skin  which  covers  it  is  to 
be  separated  by  means  of  a  small  brush 
or  by  dipping  the  root  in  wirm  water,  and 
rubbing  it  witli  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  The 
roou  thua  cleaned,  are  to  be  spread  on  a 
tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  heated  to 
the  usual  degree,  where  they  are  t<9  remain 
aix  or  ten  minutes.  In  this  time  they  will 
have  lost  their  milky  whiteness,  and  ae* 
quired  a  transparency  like  horn,  without 
an^  diminution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at 
thu  aute,  they  are  to  be  removed  in  order 
to~dry  and  harden  in  the  air,  which  will 
require  several  days  to  effect ;  or  they  may 
be  dried  in  a  few  hours,  by  using  a  very 
gentle  heat.  Salep,  thus  prepared,  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  aliment;. 
as  a  wholesome  nourishment  it  is  much 
superior  to  ficei  and  has  the  singular  pro* 

Ssrty  of  concealing  the  taste  of  salt  water, 
ence,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity 
of  famine  at  sea,  it  hacs  been  proposed, 
that  the  powder  of  it  should  constitute 
part  of  the  provisions  of^very  ship's  com- 
pany. With  regard  to  its  medicinal  pro* 
perties,  it  may  be  observed,  that  its  reito- 


ML 

ntite^  MQCiligiBoui,  aa 

litiest  lender  it  of  considerable  oa% 

various  diacaset,  when  employed  ma  sii- 

ment,  particularly  io  aea-acurvjr,  dimrrhoeB, 

dysentery,  symptomatic  fever,  arisfngfroai 

the  abaorptiOB  of  pus,  and  the  stoiie  or 

graveL 

SALtCORiriA.  The  name  of  a  fcmw 
of  planu  in  the  Linncan  system.  CIbh* 
Mimndna.    Order,  JMmiyyMa. 

Salicobjoa  bvbopjba.  Tbe  syatf  stic 
name  of  the  jointed  giaaa  wor^  which  m 
gathered  by  the  couauj  people  and  Bold 
for  aamphire.  It  forms  a  good  pickle  with 
vinegar,  and  is  little  inMrior  to  the  bbbb* 
phire. 

S\LINB  SUBSTANCES.  The  mm- 
ber  of  saline  substances  is  very  oonaidera- 
blet  and  they  possess  peculiar  characters, 
by  which  they  are  diaUngoished  from  other 
substances.  The^e  chancters  are  founded 
on  certain  propertiea,  which  it  must  be 
confeaaed,  are  not  accurately  distinctive 
of  their  true  nature.  All  auch  aubataiDoes, 
however,  as  possess  several  of  the  four 
following  properties  are  considered  aa  sa- 
line :  1.  A  atrong  tendency  to  combination^ 
or  a  very  strong  affinity  of  composition; 

2.  A  greater  or  lesser  deg^ree  of  sapidity; 

3.  A  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  solubi- 
lity in  water ;  4.  Perfect  incombustibi- 
lily. 

Salivbca.  See  ^arduM  cdtica, 
SALIVA.  (So  called,  a  talima  99pmt^ 
from  its  salt  taste,  or  from  cMxec,  spittle.) 
The  fluki  which  is  secreted  by  the  Mlivsry 
glands  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The 
Mcnriary  arf  an  is  composed  of  tliree  pair 
of  salivary  glands.  1*  The  pm%dd  glamd^^ 
which  evacuate  their  saliva  by  means  of 
the  Stenmdan  duct  behind  the  middle  dens 
molans  of  the  upper  jaw.  2.  The  ndmaX" 
Ulary  giamdw,  which  pour  out  their  saliva 
through  the  Warthmdan  duei$  on  eadi 
side  of  the  frenulum  of  the  tongue  by  a 
narrow  osculum.  3.  Tbe  HAUngular  riand$, 
situated  between  the  internal  surtace  of 
the  maxilla  and  the  tongue,  and  pour  out 
their  saliva  through  numerous  JBtverMB 
dttcu  at  the  apex  of  the  tongue. 

The  saliva  m  the  caviw  of  the  mouth 
has  mixed  with  it,  1.  The  miictrt  •/  th$ 
nkuih,  which  exhales  from  the  labial  and 
genal  glands.  2.  A  rotod  vapour,  from 
the  whole  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the 
,  mouth.  The  aaliva  is  continually  swallow- 
ed with,  or  without  masticated  food,  and 
some  is  also  spit  out  It  has  no  coUur  nor 
$meU  /  it  is  toitden,  although  it  contains 
a  little  aalt,  to  which  the  nertes  of  the 
tongue  are  accustomed.  Its  %pedfic  gradUf 
is  somewhat  greater  than  water.  Its  can- 
dBtence  is  rather  plastic  and  spumous,  from 
the  entangled  and  atmospheric  air.  The 
qvantitjf  of  twelve  pounds  is  stippoted  to 
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%e  Mcrtttd  in  twdve  bonn.  Darlnf 
ticatUm  and  tpeakinic  the  tecretion  is 
Migmented*  from  the  raechanicU  pressure 
of  the  muscles  upon  tb.-  salirsry  gUnds. 
Those  who  are  hungry  secrete  a  fcreat 
quantity,  from  the  sight  of  agreeable  food. 
It  is  imperfectly  dissolved  by  water;  some* 
wbat  coagulated  by  alcohol  of  wine  i  and 
is  coogMled  with  more  difficulty  than 
water.  It  is  inspissated  br  a  small  dose, 
•nd  dissolved  in  a  larffe  dose,  of  mineral 
acids.  It  is  also  soluble  in  aifrated  alkali. 
Caustic  alkali  and  quick  lime  extract  toU- 
tile  alkali  from  saliva.  It  corrodes  copper 
and  iron,  and  precipiutes  silver  and  lead 
in  the  form  of  corneous  luna.  It  assists 
the  spirituous  fermentation  of  farinaceous 
aubstanoes ;  hence  barbarous  nations  pre- 
pare an  inebriating  drink  from  the  chewed 
roots  of  the  Jat^pha  Mamk§t  and  Ptper 
Methiuicum.  It  possesses  an  antiseptic 
virtue,  according  to  the  experiments  or  the 
celebrated  Prin|^le.  It  easily  becomes  pu- 
trid in  warm  air,  and  gives  off  volatile 


ConHihieni  Prineiplet,  Saliva  appears 
to  consist  of  water,  albumen,  ammoniacal 
salt,  and  animal  earth.  Of  water,  there 
is  four-^hs  given  out  by  distillation.  The 
albumen  is  detected  by  alcohol  of  wine. 
The  ammoniacal  salt  is  demonstrated  by 
triturating  quick  lime  with  saliva  ;  and  the 
aninal  earth  from  aalival  calculus,  and  the 
products  of  fire. 

The  use  of  the  saliva  is,  1.  It  augments 
ibe  taste  of  the  food,  by  the  evolution  of 
sapid  matter.  2.  During  mastication,  it 
mixes  with,  dissolves,  and  resolves  into  its 
prin^plcsv  the  food ;  and  changes  it  into 
a  puUaceous  mass,  fit  to  be  swallowed : 
hence  it  commences  cbymifioation.  3.  It 
moderates  thirst,  by  moistening  the  cavity 
•f  the  mouth  and  fauces, 

8AUVAL  DUCTS.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  the  salival  glands.  That  of  the 
parotid  gland  is  called  the  iS^MMfuaa  duct  t 
those  of  the  submaxillary  viands  the  IFor* 
tkonian  ducts  {  and  those  of  the  sublingual, 
the  MUserion  ducts. 

8AUVAL  GLANDS.  Those  glands 
wl\ich  secrete  the  saliva  are  so  termed. 
See  SaUva, 

SAUTivna.  (From  9aKva,  spittle.) 
Medicines  which  excite  salivation. 

Sautabia.  (From  taJrvo,  tjie  spittle  % 
so  called  because  it  excites  a  discharge 
of  saliva.)    Pellitory  of  Spuin. 

Sautaris  bebba.    See  PyreUwwn, 

SAUVATIO.  An  increased  secretion 
of  saliva,    het  PtyoUtwrnu, 

SAUX.  (From  to/o,  Heb.)  1.  Tbe 
name  of  a  srenus  of  plants  in  the  Linn  can 
system.    Class,  IHoeda,   Order,  Diandria, 

2.  The  pharmacopciial  name  of  SaUx 
afta.     Grapk  willow.     The  bark  of  the 


branches  of  tbe  SaUx  JragilU  of  Linnvus : 
-^filiU  $errati9  glabtn$  ovaf  lanceolatitt 
peti^Ht  tkmaf  flanduiotU.  It  mam  feats  a 
considerai'le  degree!  of  bitterness  to  the 
taste,  and  is  very  adstringent.  It  is  re- 
commended as  a  good  substitute  for  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  and  is  said  to  cure  intermit- 
tents  and  other  diseases  requiring  tonic  and 
adstringent  remedies.  Not  only  the  bark 
of  this  species  of  salix,  but  that  of  several 
others  possess  similar  qualities, part  icular- 
ly  of  the  Salix  alba  and  S.  penundria.  both 
of  which  are  recommended  in  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  But  Dr  Woodville  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  bark  of  the  salix  triandria 
is  more  effectual  than  that  of  any  other 
of  this  genus ;  at  least  its  sensible  qualities 
give  a  decided  preference.  The  trials  Dr. 
Cullen  made  was  with  the  bark  of  the  saliz 

Ctrandria,  the  bark  taken  from  its 
nches,  the  third  of  an  inch  diametert 
and  of  four  or  five  years  growth.  Never- 
theless* he  adds,  in  intermittent  foyers,  he 
has  always  failed  with  this  bark. 

Salix  axba.     See  SuUx. 

Saux  capbba.  Tbe  systematic  name  of 
a  species  of  willow,  the  bark  of  whose 
branches  possess  the  same  virtues  with  that 
of  tbe  fragilis.    See  SaMx. 

Saux  fbagius.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  crack  willow.    See  Saiix. 

Salix  rivTAiniBiA.  The  bark  of  the 
branches  of  this  species  of  willow  posses- 
ses the  same  virtues  as  that  of  the  iragilis. 
See  SaHx, 

Salix  viTirLnrA.  The  bark  of  tbe 
branches  of  this  species  of  willow  may  be 
substituted  for  the  fragilis.    See  SaUx, 

SALTpreo-raABTBGiiTS.  This  muscle  it 
composed  of  a  few  fibres  of  tbe  palato- 
pharyngeus,  which  it  assists  in  dilating  the 
mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

SALPiBeo.sTArBiLnn7s.  See  ZnMifor 
pataH, 

SALrnreo-sTAMiXLiBfrs  nrrxairus.  See  Le» 
vatwrpalati* 

Saiq/y.  The  root  of  the  purple  goat's 
beard.    See  Trag9p9gwii  prateme. 

SALSOLA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  ihe'  Linnaean  system.  Class,  P«fi- 
tandria.   Order,  JHgfnia, 

Salsola  kau.  Snail-seeded  glau-wort 
or  salt-wort.  KuH  tthwnm  cocUeatum* 
Tragv  mve  Tragum  MauhioH.  The  sys- 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords 
tbe  mineral  alkali.  See  S^da  and  Ba- 
rUia. 

Salsola  satita.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  plant,  which  affords  the  mineral  alkali. 
See  Soda  and  Bwnlla 

Salsola  sopa.  The  s^rstematic-name  of 
a  plant  which  affords  mineral  alkali.  See 
Boi^illa,  and  Scda, 

Safi,  cathartic.  See  Sulphoi  MagruMU^ 
S§d^  9ulpha9, 
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Arfr,  l^^liili.    See  ^tt^^Aot  Jfi^^Oiftf.        ftoftf  of  LinitttUt  :—yMB^  loneMJafa-vtwtft 
Baitptirt.    Sec  i>M0Mi»  nOrat.  HmgrU  ertiMrfsM*, /frlftitt  i^^R^tft,   cn^ 

5Mir,  Mtckwlh,    Sec  An*i  forrarlMWa.         c^^w  aemfA.    In  ancieiil  timet  t&i^  wiM 
Ai/»^  MO.    Sec  MmHm9  S9dM.  celebrcted  at  a  remedy  of  mat  eftcaey, 

SaU^$fl    tee  FerH  mlphaa,  at  would  ap^eat*  from  the  foUowio^  luwi 

SALTS,    tec  AiftM  M^Moficet.    Saltc,  oftiK  tcbool  of  Salenilta  : 
witli  napeet  to  tbdr  chemical  prapertict,       Cwr  m$riattit  Ami*,  eui  mMm  cr«N^  * 
*rc  divided  into  two  claaaets  into' acid  k&rt§f 

•alti  or  aeidi,  and  into  alkaline  talta  or       Cmaru  tw'rii  m9m$,  mht  eti  meSccman  la 
alkalis  {  cud  from  the  matual  combinatiott  iWrfi*. 

of  these  tm  •  ariscfe  a  third  class»  via.  that       Salvia  BoimttHx,  MMmr  cmtdUatrix. 
of  nentral  iaits.  Oahria  turn  ruta  Jiunnt  iM  pvcmla  ftHt. 

SALTS,  AOID.  These  are  distln^aish-  But  at  present  it  it  not  considered  as  an 
ed  bf  their  sour  taste  when  diluted  with  article  of  much  importance.  It  haa  a 
Water.    See  Jlda,  Ihigrant  strong  smell }  and  a  warm,  bttter- 

SALTS,  ALKALINE.  These  possess  Isb,  aromatic,  taste,  Ike  other  planta  con- 
A  srtnous,  buminff,  and  caustic  taste,  turn  taining  an  essential  oil.  It  haa  a  remark- 
tbe  sjrrup^  of  violets  to  a  green,  hate  a  able  property  in  resisting  the  putrefaction 
•trong  affinity  for  acids,  dissolve  animal  of  animal  substances,  and  is  in  freqtient 
•ubstanoes,  unite  readily  with  water,  com-  use  among  the  Chinese  as  a  tonic,  in  the 
blnos  with  oils  and  fat,  and  render  them  form  of  tea,  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and 
Mlselble  with  water,  dissolve  sulphur,  and  nervous  system. 

are  cnrstaHisable.    See  JlkaH.  Salvia  nonTsusis  vivsn.      The  amali 

SALTS,  NEUTRAL.    Secondary  salu.  sage,  or  sage  of  virtue.    A  variety  of  the 

Under  the  name  of  neutral  er  secondary  oAcinal  wu^,  possessing  similar  viftuea. 

•alts  are  comprehended  such  matters  as  are      Sa&via  ornciwAais.      The  systefnaiie 

composed  or  two  primitive  ssKne  sub^  name  of  the  garden  sage.    See  Sahia. 

stances  combined  together.    These  salts       Salvia  scLAnaA.     The  systematic  name 

ire  eaUed  neutral,  because  they  do  not   of  the  garden  clary,  called  k$tmbmm  m 

possess  the  characters  of  primitive  salts  t   the  pharmacopseias.    The  leaves  and  seeds 

thAt  is  to  tay,  thev  are  neither  acid  nor  al-  nre  reeommended  as  corroboranta  and  an* 

kathie  sAhs  t  iueh  u  Epsom  s«lts»  alttm,  tispasmedics,  particularly  in  l«Tucorv^cat 

flitn,  &e.  and  hysterical  weaknesses.    They  hnve  i 

SALTS.   PRI&flTIVE.     Simple  salts.  Miterish  warm  taste,  and  a  strong  mbcU, 

Vhdel*  thii  order  is  comprehended  those  of  the  aromatic  kind. 

•alts  which  #ere  formerly  thought  to  be      SAMBOCUS.     (Prom  to^Mco,  Heb.  a 

aimple  or  primitive,  and  which  Are  occa-  musical  instrument  fbrmerly  made  of  this 

•tonally  called  simple  sahs.  The  accurate  tree.)    1.  The  name  of  a  genes  of  plmits 

experiments  of  the  modems  have  proved  in  the  LHmsan  system.    Class,  Femtmm' 

that  these  wet  for  the  most  part  com-  «Ho.    Order,  Tr^/ytiia. 

pounded  {  but  the  term  Is  retained  with      %  The   pharmacopceiial  nsme  of  the 

greater  pMipriety  when    it   is  observed,  elder-tree.    SamAaeui 'tulgarU,    fltma^ttti 

that  these  salts  compose,  when  united,  ^tbteeu    Aete.    Infeiix  Hgiutm,  Sam^cm 

salts  Which  are  termed  secondary.  These  Mfmt  of  Linnmis  .*«— «ysvt  qutm^me  parem^^ 

salts  are  never  met  with  perfectly  pnre  in  y«m  pitmaHtt  ttude  atimrf.    This   iiKlige* 

hature,  but  require  artificial  protesoes  to  nous  plant  has   an   unpleasant  nareode 

render  them  ao.    This  ordter  Is  divided  tmetl,  And  seme  authors  have  reported  Hg 

into  three  genera,  comprebendtitg  SAline  exhalations  to  be  so  noxious,  as  to  render 

terrestrial  substances,  alksUs^  and  acids,     it  unsaft  to  sleep  under  ItA  shade     The 

SALTS,  SECONDARV.     Bee  AVMrrol  p«rts  of  this  tree  that  are 'proposed  for 

m/^.  medicinal  use  in  the  pharmaoopttiia  arfr 

MhMr/.    See  ShlMfoihifr'.  the  Inner  b«t%,  the  flowers.  And  the  ber- 

SALVATELLA.    {aahattUa^  Ac.  vena,  ries.    The  first  has  sCArcely  any  smell, 

from  «oft(*,  health,  becauae  the  opening  and  very  little  taAte  \  on  first  chewing,  it 

of  it  was  fbrmerly  thought  to  be  of  sihgtt-  impresses  a  degree  of  sweetndis,  whi^  ii 

lar  use  in  melancholy.)    This  vein  runs  followed  by   A  very  slight  but  durable 

Along  the  IHtle  finger,  unites  upon  the  acrimony»  in  whi<^  iu  powers  keem  to 

back  of  the  hand  with  the  cephalic  of  the  reside.    From  its  CathArtic  property  it  is 

thumb,  and  empties  its  Mood  into  the  In*  recommended  as  ah  efl^ectUal  hydragogue 

ternal  and  external  cubical  veins.  by  Sydenham  and  Boerhaaves  the  former 

SALVIA.  {A  talbenth.)  1.  The  name  of  diiects  three  handfab  of  it  to  be  boiled  in 

a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linhikan  system,  a  qoatt  Of  miik  and  Water,  till  only  a  pint 

Class,  IHaiUHa,    Order,  JH$n9gyniUi  remains,  of  which  one  hAlf  is  to  be  taken 

3*  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  night  and  lAomlng,  ami  repeated  fbr  seve* 
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ral  dijn ;  it  aauallyoperiiteB  both  ii^wiu*d8 
ft&d  downwards,  and  upon  the  evacuation 
it  produces,  itsutiliiy  depends^  Boerhaave 

fave  its  expressed  juice  in  doses  from  a 
rachm  to  half  an  ounce.  In  smaller  doses 
it  is  said  to  be  an  useful  aperient  and  de- 
obsiruent  in  various  chronic  disorders. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  flavour ; 
and  infusions  of  them,  when  fresh,  are 
l^ntly  laxative  and  aperient.  When  dry, 
they  are  said  to  promote  chiefly  the  cuti* 
euUr  excretion,  and  to  be  particularly 
serviceable  in  erysipelatous  and  eruptive 
^M|ders.  Bxternally  they  are  used  in 
ISffiitaiiuns,  Sec.  and  in  the  London 
Pharmacopeia  are  directed  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment.  The  berries  in  taste  are 
BOfnewhat  sweetish>  and  not  unpleasant; 
on'expression  they  yield  a  fine  purple  juice, 
vhioh  proves  an  useful  aperient  and  resol- 
Tent  in  sundry  chronic  diseasest  gently 
loosening  the  belly>  and  promoting  the 
urine  and  perspiration. 

Sambucus  bbvjxb.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  dwarf  elder.    See  Ebulu: 

Sjixjiueus  irioRA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  elder-tree.    Se.e  Sambucu: 

Samfbirs.  The  Crithmtm  moriimum  of 
Lannaens.  It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  and 
^ows  about  the  sea-coast  in  several  parts 
of  the  island.  It  has  a  spicy  aromatic 
flavour,  which  induces  the  common  peo- 
pie  to  use  it  OS  a  pot-herb.  Pickled  with 
vineirar  and  spice  it  makes  a  wholesome 
and  elegant  condiment  which  is  in  much 
esteem. 

Baxpsucuus.    See  Sambueu$. 

Saicfstchum.  (From  Tarn,  to  preserve, 
^d^ux,»,  the  mind;)  because  of  its  cor- 
dial quHli'aes.     See  Sambucut. 

SAifATTTA.  (From  ionof  to  cure.)  Me- 
dicines which  heal  diseases. 

Sajtctum  sskxn.  The  worm-seed,  or 
iftOtonicum. 

Sandabacba.  (From  taghad  narak, 
Arab.)  A  gummy  resin;  al^o  a  sort  of 
arsenic.    See  Sandrack. 

Sahdabacha  ababum.  This  r^nons juice 
appears  to  have  been  the  produce  of  a 
large  species  of  juniper-tree. 

Sundert.    See  Santalum  rubrum. 

Saxdback.  (An  Arabian  word.)  San- 
daracka.  Gum  juniper.  A  concrete  resin 
which  exudes  in  white  tears,  more  transpa- 
rent than  raastich,  from  the  bark  of  the 
JumperuM  commumt  of  Linnaeus.  See  Ju- 
niperus.  Sandrack  is  almost  totally  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ^ith  which  it  forms  a  white 
▼amish  that  dries  speedily.  Reduced  to 
powder  it  is  called  pounce,  which  prevents 
ink  from  sinking  into  paper  from  which 
the  exteripr  coating  of  size  has  been  scra- 
ped away. 

Sajtdtx.  (From  $anLdak,  red,  Arab.) 
Geruss  burnt  till  it  becomes  red. 

SANG  UIFIC  ATION,        {Sangu\ficati9, 
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from  tof^vM,  blood.)  A  natural  function 
of  iht-  body,  by  which  the  chyle  is  changed 
into  blood.  The  uses  of  sanguification 
are  the  generation  of  blood,  which  serves 
to  fill  the  blood-vessels,  to  irritate  and  sti- 
mulate the  heart  and  arteries*  to  generate 
or  cutise  heat,  to  secrete  the  humours,  and 
to  excite  the  vital  actipn. 

Sakgvih^aub.  (From  san^ds,  blood; 
so  named  from  its  uses  in  stopping  bleed- 
ings )  The  Polygonum  aviculare  or  knot- 
grass, is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Centum' 
nodia, 

SABOYnirABiA.  (From  atinguii,  blood; 
so  named  from  its  use  in  stopping  bleed- 
ings.) The  Pokfgwmm  avictUiire,  or  knot- 
gprasB  is  sometimes  so  termed.  See  Cen- 
tumnodia. 

Sanguineous  apoplexy.    See  Apoplexia, 

SANGmriTBGiiTx.  (From  sunzuit,  blood, 
And purgo,  to  purge.)  A  gentle  fever,  or 
such  a  one  as  by  its  discharges  is  supposed 
to  purify  the  blood. 

SANGIUiS      See  Blood. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS.  CinnabarU grut- 
corum.  Draconthama,  Asagen.  Aaegen. 
Dragon's  blood.  The  red  resinous  juice 
which  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark 
of  the  Calamus  rotang; — caudice  densit- 
time  aculeato,  aculeis  erectis,  tpadice  t^rec* 
to.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Mo- 
lucca islands,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  generally  much  adul- 
terated, and  varied  in  goodness  and  pu- 
rity. The  best  kind  is  of  a  dark  red  co- 
lour, which,  when  powdered,  changes  to 
crimson;  it  readily  melts  and  catches 
flame ;  has  no  smell,  but  to  the  taste  dis- 
covers some  degree  of  warmth  and  pun- 
gency. The  ancients  Greeks  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  adstring^nt  power  of 
this  drug;  in  which  character  it  has  since 
been  much  employed  in  haemorrhages,  in 
alvine  fluxes.  At  present,  however,  it  Is 
not  used  internally,  being  superseded  by 
more  certain  and  efTectuafremedies  of  this 
numerous  class.  «* 

Sakguis  bsbculis.  a  name  for  the  cro- 
cus. 

8ANGUIS0UBA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system*  Class^ 
Triandria,  Order,  Monogynia, 

Sabguisobba  OPFICIVAI.IS.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  Italian  pimpineL  See 
Pimpinella  ItaUca, 

SANGUISUGA.  (From  sanguist  blood, 
and  tugo,  to  suck.)  The  leech,  or  blood- 
sucker.   See  Leech. 

Sanicle.     See  SanictUa, 

SamclCf  Yorkshire,    See  Pingtdcula. 

SANICULA.  (From  sano,  to  heal;  so 
called  from  its  virtues  in  healing.)  1.  Tho 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Clt8S»  Pentandria.  Order,  />«. 
gynia. 

,    2.  The  pharmifippaial  naroo  of  sanicle. 
4  Y 
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CucuUata.  Dodeeatheon.  Sympkghtm  p€» 
tr^nim  Sanicuiu  ma9.  Diapetuda  cvrtuHL 
This  herb,  Sanicuia  europea  of  Linnxut, 
wtis  formerly  recommended  as  a  mild  ad- 
•tring^ent,  and  is  supposed  to  have  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  its  sanative  power.  Its 
sensible  qualities  are  a  bitterish  and  some- 
what austere  taste.,  followed  by  an  acri- 
mony which  chiefly  afietts  the  throat.  It 
is  only  in  use  in  the  present  day  amongst 
the  country  people. 

Savicula  XBOBACEirsiB.  Pingtdculo.  So* 
nicula  mtntana,  Viola  paluttrig.  The  York- 
shire sanicle  or  butter-wort.  See  Pingtii- 
cula, 

Sahicula  xuropea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sanicle.     See  Sanicula, 

Saiticula  mas.    See  Sanicula. 

SANIES.  Ichor.  This  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  thin,  limpid,  and  green- 
ish discharge;  and  ut  other  times  to  a 
thick  and  bloody  kind  of  pus. 

SANTALUM.  (From  zandal^  Arab.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
Dcan  system.    Satmders. 

Sahtalum  albux.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  yellow  saunders.  See  SanUUum  ct- 
trinum. 

SAHTALxm  AL9XTU.  The  white  saun- 
ders of  the  shop  is  said  to  be  the  alburnum 
of  the  tree  whose  medullary  part  is  called 
Santalum  citrinum, 

Sahtalitk  gitrikux.  Santalum  palH* 
dum.  Yellow  saunders.  Santalum  album 
of  Linnzus.  White  saunders  wood  is  of 
a  pale  white  colour,  often  with  a  yellow, 
ish  tinge,  and,  being  destitute  of  taste  or 
odour,  it  is  superseded  by  the  santalum 
citrinum,  which  is  of  a  brownish  yellow 
colour,  of  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and 
of  a  pleasant  smell,  approaching  to  that  of 
the  rose.  Both  kinds  are  brought  from  the 
Kast  Indies  in  billeu,  consisting  of  large 
thick  pieces,  which,  according  to  Hum- 
ph ius,  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  same, 
and  kometimes  from  different  trees.  For 
though  the  white  and  yellow  saunders  are 
the  wood  of  the  same  species  of  tree,  yet 
the  latter,  which  forms  the  central  part  of 
the  tree,  is  not  always  to  be  fi>und  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  repay  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  procuring  it  especially,  unless 
the  trees  be  old;  while  the  white,  which 
is  the  exterior  part  of  the  wood,  is  always 
more  abundant,  and  is  consequently  much 
cheaper. 

Yellow  saunders,  distilled  with  water, 
yields  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  which  thick- 
ens in  the  cold  into  the  consistence  of  a 
balsam,  approaching  in  smell  to  ambergris, 
or  a  mixture  of  ambergris  and  roses;  the 
remaining  decoction,  inspissated  to  the 
•  consistence  of  an  extract,  is  bitterish  and 
sli{i^htly  pungent.  Rectified  spirit  ex- 
tracts, by  digestion,  considerably  more 
tlun  wftter ;  the  colour  oi  the  tincttire  it 
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a  rich  yellow.  The  spirit  distitled  olT  is 
slightly  impregnated  whh  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  wood';  the  remaining  brownish  ex- 
tract has  a  weak  smell,  and  m  moderate 
balsamic  pungency. 

The  wood  is  valued  highly  on  accomt  of 
its  fragrance,  hence  the  Chinese  are  said  to 
fUmigate  their  clothes  with  it,  and  to  bum 
it  in  their  temples  in  honour  of  their  gods. 
Though  still  reuined  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dics of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  it 
cannot  be  thought  to  possess  anj  consider- 
able share  of  medicinal  power.  Hoffipia 
considers  its  virtues  as  similar  to  tbo^M 
ambergris ;  and  some  others  have  estc^K 
ed  it  in  the  character  of  a  corroborant  and 
restorative. 

dAHTALVM  FALusuii.  See  Sontobm  at- 
Hnum. 

SAHTALni  ausmux.  Bed  saoffders.'  Pte- 
rocarput  tantaUnut  of  Linnatua.  llicre  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  aererat  red 
woods,  ca|>able  of  commuflicaiing-  this 
colour  to  spirituous  liquors,  are  sokf  ma  rwd 
saunders;  but  the  true  ofBcinal  kind  ap- 
pears,  on  the  best  authority,  to  be  of  this 
tree,  which  is  extremely  bard,  of  a  bri^t 
garnet  red  colour,  and  bears  a  fine  polish. 
It  is  only  the  inner  substance  of  the  wood 
that  is  used  as  a  colouring  matter,  and  the 
more  florid  red  i9  mostly  esteemed.  Os 
being  cut  it  is  said  to  manifest  a  fragrsnt 
odour,  which  is  more  especially  in  old 
trees.  According  to  Lewis,  this  wood 
**  is  of  a  dull  red,  almost  blackish  colovr 
on  the  outside,  and  a  deep  brighter  led 
within ;  its  fibres  are  now  and  then  curled« 
as  in  knots.  It  has  no  manifest  smellt  and 
little  or  no  taste  ;  even  of  extracts  made 
from  it  with  water,  or  with  spirit,  the  taste 
is  not  considerablo. 

To  watery  liquors  it  commimicates  only 
a  yellowish  tinge,  but  to  rectified  apirit  a 
fine  deep  red.  A  small  quantity  of  aa 
extract  made  with  this  menstruum,  tinges 
a  large  one  of  fresh  spirit  of  the  same 
colour;  though  it  does  not,  like  most 
other  resinous  bodies,  dissolve  in  express- 
ed oils.  Cf  distilled  oils,  there  are  some, 
as  that  of  lavender,  which  receive  a  red 
tincture  from  the  wood  itself,  and  from  iti 
resinous  extract,  but  the  greater  number 
do  not.  Red  saunders  has  been  esieesied 
as  a  medicine;  but  its  only  use  attaches  to 
its  colouring  property.  The  juice  of  this 
tree,  like  that  of  some  others,  affords  i 
species  of  sanguis  draconis. 

Santousta.  (From  Mia/aAna,  saunders, 
because  it  smells  like  the  saunders  wood) 
See  Abrotamtm  firmhio. 

SAirroLiiTA  cuAnijB-cTPAaissrs.  The  sys- 
tematic nanne  of  the  lavender  cotton.  See 
Mrotanum  ftemina. 

SANTONICUM.  (Prom  Sonitmia,\x% 
native  place.)  This  plant  and  iu  seeds 
bare  received  several  names.    JibtMi^ 
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^§kxmmdHnwm,  Sewitniim»  M^  Its  ▼irtuat,  aecording  to  BerKJOt,  are  de* 
mjuhiwm  mripkium  jEgyHwm.  ^cheba  Ara»  tergent«  resolvent,  and  iqterient,  and  ita 
bum.  ZedoaH^t  tern,  Xani^lifUL  Lumbric9*  use  recommended  in  jaundices,  gout,  cal- 
rum  fmina.  Cina,  Semen  cvnira.  Semen  culous  complaints,  and  in  obstructions  of 
Mmeltiffi.  It  is  the  Tartarean  southern-wood  the  viscera.  The  efQcacy  of  soap,  in  the 
or  wormseed,  Artemieia  tantonica  of  Lin-  first  of  these  diseases,  was  experienced  by 
ncus  >-^j[Me  cau&nie  Unearibut  pinnato-mul*  Sylvius,  and  since  recommended  very  g^ne- 
iiJidUf  ramie  intUvieie^  epicie  eecttnttie  re-  rally  by  various  authors  who  have  written 
jUxie^  JterUme  qmwpiejlerie.  The  seeds  on  tjiis  complaint ;  and  it  ha«i  also  been 
mro  small,  lif^^ht,  and  oval,  composed  of  thought  of  use  in  snpplyinj^  the  place  of 
m  number  of  thin  membranous  coats  of  bile  m  the  prime  vie.  The  utility  of  this 
m  yellowish  green  colour,  with  a  cast  of  medicine,  in  icterical  cases,  was  inferred 
brown,,  easily  friable,  upon  being  rubbed  chiefly  from  its  supposed  power  of  dis- 
between  the  fingers,  into  a  fine  chaffy  solving  biliary  concretions  ;  but  this  medi- 
kind  of  substance.  They  are  brought  cine  has  lost  much  of  its  reputation  in 
from  the  Levant :  have  a  moderately  strong  jaundice,  since  it  }s  now  known,  that  gall* 
and  not  agreeable  smell,  somewhat  of  the  stones  have  been' found  in  many  after 
wormwoi*d  kind,  and  a  very  bitter  sub-  death,  who  had  been  daily  taking  soap  for 
acrid  laate.  Their  virtues  are  extracted  aeveral  months,  and  even  years.  Of  its 
both  by  watery  and  spirituous  menatrua.  goodeffects  in  urmary  calculous  affections. 
They  are  esteemed  to  be  stomachic,  em-  we  have  the  testimonies  of  several,  espe- 
menaffogue,  and  anthelmintic;  but  it  is  ctally  when  dissolved  in  lime-water,  by* 
especially  fur  the  last  mentioned  powera  which  iis  efficacy  is  considerably  increased  i 
that  they  are  now  adn\inistered,  and  from  for  it  thus  becomes  a  powerful  solvent  of 
their  efficacy  in  this  way  they  have  ob<  mucus,  which  an  ingenious  modem  author 
tained  the  name  of  wormseed.  To  adulu  supposes  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  for- 
the  dose  in  subsunce  is  from  one  to  two  mation  of  calculi ;  it  is,  however,  only  in 
drachms,  twice  a  day.  Lewis  thinks  that  the  incipient  state  of  the  disease  that  theso 
the  spirituous  extract  is  the  most  eligible  remedies  promise  effectual  benefit,  though 
preparation  of  the  santonicum,  for  the  theygenerallyabate  the  more  violent symp* 
purp'ises  of  an  anthelmintic  toms,    where    they  cannot    remove    the 

SAPHBNA.  (Venn  eaphena  .*  from  r«^c,  cause.  With  Boerhaave,  soap  was  a  gene- 
risible.)  The  large  vein  of  the  leg,  which  ral  medicine ;  for  as  he  attributed  most 
ascends  along  the  little  toe  over  the  complaints  to  viscidity  of  the  fluids,  he, 
external  ankle,  and  evacuatea  part  of  the  and  most  of  the  Boerhaavian  school,  pre- 
blood  from  the  foot  into  the  popliteal  acribed  it,  in  conjunction  with  different 
veins.  resinous   and  other   substances,  in  gout, 

8.\PIC\TI£  DENTES.  The  four  last  rheumatism,  and  varioua  visceral  com* 
finders  are  so  called,  because  they  appear  plaints.  Soap  is  also  externally  emplojred 
when  the  person  is  supposed  to  be  at  y^ars  as  a  resolvent,  and  gives  name  to  several 
•f  diacretion.  See  Teeth,  officinal  preparations. 

Sapivbus  SAPONAaiA.  The  systematic  Sapo  Tiiiaai?cTHiir.ic.  Starkey*s  soap, 
•name  of  tbe  plant  which  affords  soap-nuts.  «  ^  Kali  prxparati  calidi,  ^.  Olei  tere* 
See  Sapenarut  mucuU,  binth.  ^iii.'*    The  hot  kali  praeparatum  is 

SAPO.  Soap.  A  composition  of  oils,  ^^  ,,^^^  ^^e  oil  of  turpentine  gradualhr 
or  fais,  with  an  alkali.  The  medicinal  blended  with  it,7n  a  heated  morUr.  In- 
aoap,  tapoAira«,to^ioiiiy7rfrt«m«,ismade  ^,^^  gwellings  were  formerly  rubbed 
withoilofsweetalmonds,andhalfiu weight  vith^hfs  application,  and  perhaps  some 
of  potash  or  caustic  alkali.  ^Common  or  chronic  affections  of  the  joints  might  aUU 
•ofi  soap,  eapo  molfii,  is  macle  of  lallow;   ^e  benefited  by  it. 

Spanish,  or  Castile  soap,  of />«1  of  almonds,  g  <^ PON  ARIA.  (From  eape^  soap »  le 
and  soda,  or  barilla.  Black  soap  is  a  ^^^^^  because  ita  juice,  like  soap,  cleana 
compoaitionoftrainoilandanalkaluand  clothes.)  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
Ifreen  soap  of  hemp,  linseed,  or  rape  oil.  j^  ^^  Hnn«an  sysUm.  Class,  Deeandrifu 
The  eapo  ex  eleo  ohv^  et  natro  cenfectia  of  Order,  Dirynia, 

the  former  London  Pharmacopoeia,  or  the  g  j^^  pharroacopoeUl  name  of  the  aoap. 
«!/>•  nttwtcrw^niw  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar-  ^^^  Bruiae*wort.  Struthium.  Lanarim. 
roacopceia,  (white  Spanish  soap.)  being  i^i^,  ^^fveelrie.  Ibixuma,  The  root  of 
ina^le  of  the  finer  kinds  of  olive  oil,  is  thispUnt  Sb^#fi»*i^^iiotftofLinn«us?-. 
the  best,  and  therefore  preferred  for  lOter-  Cahdlme  cyUndrieie,  fiUie  evaf^UmceolaHe, 
nal  use.  Soap  waa  imperfectly  known  to  j^  employed  medicinally;  it  has  no  peculiar 
the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  ,,^|| .  j,,  ^^^^  j,  sweetish,  glutinous,  ai»d 
made  of  fat  and  ashes,  and  as  an  invention  .omewhai  bitter.  On  being  chewed  for 
of  the  Gai.ls.  Aretwis  and  others  inform  ^^  ^. ^^^  j^  j,  g^idto di«»ver  a  degree  of 
U8,  that  the  Greeks  obUined  their  know-  .^ji-i^ony,  which  continues  to  affect  the 
tedge  of  its  medical  use  from  the  Romana.  ,^^^^1^  ^  opnaid«r*Wc  time.    Aooording  te 
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Neuman,  two  ouncer  of  the  root  yicWed 
eleven  drachms  of  watery  extract;  but 
Cartheuser,  from  a  like  quantitVi  only  ob- 
tainerl  six  drachms  and  twenty  four  grains. 
This  extract  manifested  a  sweetish  taste, 
followed  by  an  ucrid  quality  The  spiritu- 
ous extract  is  less  in  quality,  but  of  a  more 
penetrating  acrid  tasie.  Decoctions  of-the 
root,  on  being  sUflBciently  agitated,  pro- 
duce a  saponaceous  froth  .  a  similar  soapy 
quality  is  observable  also  in  the  extract, 
and  still  more  manifestly  in  the  leaves.  In- 
somuch that  they  have  been  used  by  the 
mendicant  monks  as  a  substitute  lor  soap 
in  washing  of  their  clothes,  and  Bergius, 
who  made  several  experiments  with  the 
saponaria,  declares  that  it  had  all  the  ef- 
fects of  soap  itself. 

Prom  these  peculiar  qualities  of  the  sapo- 
naria,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  itA  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  share  of  medical 
efficacy,  which  Dr.  WoodviUesayshe  could 
wish  to  find  faithfully  ascertained. 

The  ditettses  for  which  the  saponaria  is 
recommended,  as  syphilis,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  jaundice,  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
complaints  in  which  its  use  is  most  avail- 
ing ;  for  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  roots 
of  saponaria  with  those  of  sarsapartUa, 
seems  to  have  led  pinrsicians  to  think  them 
similar  in  their  effects;  and  hence  they 
have  both  been  administered  with  the 
same  Intentions,  particularly  in  fixed  pains, 
and  venereal  affections.  Bergius  says,  *'  in 
artliritide,  cura  mercuriale,  &c.  nullum 
aptiorem  potum  novi."  However,  ac- 
cording to  several  writersf  the  most  inve- 
terate cases  of  syphilis  were  cured  by  a 
decoction  of  this  plant,  without  the  use  of 
mercury. 

Haller  informs  ut,  that  Boerhaave  enter- 
tained an  high  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in 
jaundice,  and  other  visceral  obstructions. 

Sapovabia  inrcuiA.  Baec€  btrmuden- 
8e$.  Soap-berries.  A  spherical  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  whose  cortical 
part  is  yellow,  glossy,  and  so  transparent 
as  to  shew  the  spherical  black  nut  which 
rattles  within,  and  which  includes  a  white 
kernel.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Sapindus 
gaptMfiQ  of  Linn X us,  which  grows  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  said  that  the  cortical  part 
of  this  fruit  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  no  smell ; 
that  it  raises  a  soapy  froth  with  water, 
and  has  similar  effects  with  soap  in  wash- 
ing :  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  singular  and 
specific  virtue  in  chlorosis.  They  are  not 
known  in  the  shops  of  this  country. 

Sapohabia  orFiciBAxis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  soap- wort,   ^ee  Saponaria. 

SAFO^ULES.  SaponuU.  Combinations 
of  the  volatile  or  essential  oils  with  difier- 
ent  bases ;  as  taponule  t(f  abtmine. 

Sapottcles,  acit).  Combinations  of  the 
volatile  or  essentivl  oils  with  difierent 
acids. 


iAR 

Sapota.  The  oval  fnitted  tafMtB,  < 
seeds  are  sometimes  gtven  in  the  form  «f 
emulsion  in  calculous  eomplBints,  is  the 
wfcnw  tapota  of  Linncus.  it  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  bears  a  fimtt  Ifte 
an  apple;  which  has,  when  ripe,  a  lascioBs 
taste,  resembling  that  of  th«  msnoBlsde  of 
q4iinces,  whence  it  is  called  natoral  sar- 
malade. 

Sappax  ligbux.  Logwood  hss  been  so 
called    See  Lignum  campechenge. 

Sapphabtka  aq,va.  ^iftia  tupri  amat- 
niati.  Made  by  a  solution  of  sal  aouao- 
niac  in  lime-water,  standing  in  a  coppo 
vessel. 

SAPpmmx.  A  gem  of  a  sky-blue  co- 
lour. 

SaraceM  etnwund.  See  ^^To  outea, 

SiBcivM.  (Dim.  of  raifl,  oesfa.)  A  car- 
buncle, or  small  fi'eshy  excrescence. 

SABciTxs.  (From  r«t^^,  flesh.>  Aa 
anasarca. 

SARCOCELE.  (From  a-«;f.  flesb,  and 
jt«x«,  a  tumour.)  •  Hernia  camosa.  This 
is  a  disease  of  the  body  of  ilie  tcwtide, 
and,  as  the  term  implies^  consists,  in  gene- 
ral, in  such  an  alteration  made  in  thestrtic* 
ture  of  it,  as  produces  a  resemblance  to  a 
hard  fieshy  substance,  instead  of  that  fine, 
soft,  vascular  texture,  of  which  tt  is,  in  a 
natural  and  healthy  state,  composed. 

The  ancient  writers  have  made  a  gmt 
number  of  distinctions  of  tbe  d  ifTe  rent  kiadi 
of  this  disease,  according  to  its  dtftefest 
appearances,  and  according  to  the  sitld- 
ness,  or  malignity  of  the  symptoms  with 
which  it  m;>y  chance  to  be  attervded.  TIrast 
the  iarcoceU,  the  hydr^-Htrcoceie^  the  acsr- 
rAtit,  the  cancer^  th  cara  admatm  ad  tetiem, 
and  the  caro  adnata  ad  ooao,  which  are 
really  little  more  than  descriptions  of  diffe- 
rent states  and  circumstances  of  the  same 
disease,  are  reckoned  as  so  many  different 
complaints,  requiring  a  variety  of  trea^ 
ment,  and  deriving  their  origin  Irom  a  va- 
riety of  different  humoiu^ 

Every  species  of  sarcocele  consists  pri- 
marily in  an  enlargement,  inddration>  and 
obstruction  of  the  vascular  part  of  the  tes- 
ticle ;  but  this  alteration  is,  in  different 
people,  attended  with  such  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  as  to  produce  several 
different  appearances,  and  to  occasion 
the  many  distinctions  which  have  beea 
made- 

If  the  body  of  the  testicle,  though  en- 
larged, and  indurated  to  some  degree,  be 
perfectly  equal  in  its  surface,  void  of  pais* 
has  no  appearaitce  of  fluid  in  its  tunica  va- 
ginalis, and  pmduces  very  little  imeasi- 
ncss,  except  what  is  occasioned  by  iu 
mere  wei^^ht,  it  is  usaally  called  a  simple 
sarcocele,  or  an  indolent  scirrhus  ;  if,  at 
tbe  same  time  that  the  testis  is  enlarj^ 
and  hardened,  there  be  a  palpable  accu-  | 
mulation  of  fluid  in  the  vaginal  ooat,  the 
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Ims  bf  many  been  natted  Mr^ik^ 
wareocek  g  if  the  lower  part  of  the  tper- 
■MU,ic  vessels,  and  the  epidydimis  were 
cnUrgedyhard*  and  knoity,  they  sup|Kwed 
it  to  be  a  fungous,  or  morbid  accretion, 
and  called  it  the  can  adnata  ad  vata  /  if  the 
testicle  itaelf  was  unequal  in  its  aur&ce,  bat 
at  the  same  time  not  painful,  they  distin- 
l^ish  it  by  the  title  of  ear*  adnata  ad  $€$• 
tern  i  if  it  was  tolerably  equal,  not  very 
]Munful,  nor  frequently  so,  but  at  the  same 
tine  hard  and  large,  they  gave  it  the  ap- 
Puliation  of  an  occult  or  benign  cancer ;  if 
it  was  dcfrated,  subject  to  frequent  acute 
pain,  to  hemorrhage,  he.  it  was  known 
by  that  i^  a  malignant  or  confirmed  can- 
cer. These  diflerent  appearances,  though 
distinguished  by  difierent  titles,  are  really 
no  more  than  so -many  stages  (as  it  were) 
of  the  sMse  kind  of  disease,  and  depend 
a  great  deal  on  several  accidental  circum- 
stances, such  as  age,  habit,  manner  of 
liring,  &c.  It  is  true,  that  many  people 
prnM  several  yeara  with  this  disease,  under 
ha  most  favourable  appearances,  and  with- 
out encountering  any  of  its  worst ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  who,  in 
n  very  short  space  of  time,  ran  through  all 
ita  stages  Tbev  who  are  most  conversant 
with  it,  knonr  how  very  convertible  its 
mildest  symptoms  are  into  its  most  dread- 
fbl  ones,  and  how  very  short  a  space  of 
time  oiWn  intervenes  between  the  one  and 
tbe  other. 

There  ia  hardly  any  disease  affecting  the 
human  body  which  is  subject  to  more  va- 
riety ihan  this  is,  both  with  regard  to  its 
first-manner  of  appearance,  and  the  changes 
vhich  it  may  undergo. 

Sometimes  the  first  appearance  is  a  mere 
simple  enlargement  and  induration  of  the 
body  of  the  testicle ;  void  of  pain,  without 
inequality  of  surface,  and  producing  no  un- 
easiness, or  tnconvenienee,  except  what  is 
occasioned  by  ita  mere  weight.  And  some 
people  are  so  fortunate  to  have  it  remain  in 
this  state  for  a  very  considerable  length  of 

•  time  without  visible  or  material  alteration. 

•  On  the  ether  hand,  it  sometimes  happens, 
tliat  very  soon  after  its  appearance  in  this 
mild  manner,  it  suddenly  becomes  unequal 
ftnd  knotty,  and  is  attended  with  very  acute 
paina  darting  up  to  the  loins  and  back,  but 
■till  remaining  entire,  that  is,  not  bursting 
through  the  integuments.  Sometimes  the 
ftiry'of  the  disease  brooks  no  restraint ; 
but,  making  ita  way  through  all  the  mem- 
branes which  envelope  the  testicle,  it  either 
produces  a  large,  foul,  stinking,  phagede- 
nic nicer,  with  bard  edges,  or  it  thrusts 
forth  a  painful  gleeting  fungus,  subject  to 
frequent  hemorrhage. 

Sometimes  an  accumolatien  of  water  is 
made  in  ^e  tunica  vaginalis,  producing 
that  mixed  appearance,  called  the  h/dro- 


Sonettmcj  there  is  no  fiuid  at  all  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaKinalisJ  but  the  bedy 
of  the  testicle  itself  ia  formed  into  celb, 
containing  either  a  turbid  kind  of  water,  a 
bloody  sanies,  or  a  puralent  foetid  matter. 
Sometimes  the  disorder  seems  to  be  merely 
local,* that  is,  confined  to  the  testicle, 
net  proceedrog  from  a  tainted  habit,  nor 
accompanied  with  diseased  viscera,  the 
patient  having  all  the  general  appearancea- 
and  circumsMnces  of  health,  and  deriving 
his  local  mischief  from  an  external  injury. 
At  other  times,  a  pallid,  leaden  counte- 
nance, indigestion,  frequent  nausea,  cholic 
pains,  sodden  purgings,  8u;.  aofficientiy  in- 
dicate a  vitiated  h^bit,  and  diseased  vis- 
cera, which  diseased  viscera  may  also 
sometimes  be  discovered  and  felt 

The  progress  also  which  it  makes  from 
the  testis  upward,  toward  the  process,  is 
very  uncertain;  the  disease  occi.pying  the 
testicle  only,  without  affecting  the  speT- 
matic  process^  hi  some  subjects,  for  a 
great  length  of  time  ;  while,  in  others,  it 
toully  spoils  the  testicle  very  soon,  and, 
almost  as  soon,  seizes  on  the  spermatic 
chord. 

SABCOCOLLA.  (From  r«t^f,  flesh, 
and  tuxKA,  glue ;  because  of  its  supposed 
power  of  gluing  together  wounds  )  A 
concrete  gummi-resinous  juice,  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  Petuta  mucronam 
of  linnxus.  it  is  brought  ftx>m  Persia 
and  Arabia  in  small  grains  of  a  pale  yellow 
cok>ur,  having  also  sometimes  mixed  with 
them  a  few  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Its 
taste  is  bitter,  but  followed  with  some 
degree  of  sweetness.  It  has  been  chiefly 
used  for  external  purposes,  and,  as  its 
name  imports,  has  been  thought  to  agglu- 
tinate wounds  and  ulcers ;  but  this  opinion 
now  no  longer  exists. 

SAaoosriptocBLX.  Enlarged  testicle, 
with  rupture,  containing  omentum. 

SAacoLooT.  (iSflrco&gta.  From  o"«e^f, 
flesh,  and  X9yec,  a  discourse  )  The  doc- 
trine of  the  muscles  and  soft  parts. 

SARCOMA.  (From  r*^f,  flesh.)  Sar. 
cstif.  Pvrrut.  Sarcophya.  ^>iwi#.  A 
fleshy  excrescence.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  hcale*^  and  order  twnoret  of 
Cnllen. 

SARCOMPHALUS.  (From  cr^^f,  flesh, 
and  «^^«xoc,  the  navel. )  A  fleshy  excres- 
cence about  the  navel. 

SAacopBTiA.  (From  <r«gf,  flesh,  and  *t/<v, 
to  grow.)    A  fleahy  excrescence. 

SABcorTonss.  (From  tf-ot^f,  flesh,  and 
^wtfoF,  pos.)  Applied  to  the  purulent, 
fleshy  discharge  which  is  thrown  up  in 
some  stages  of  consumption. 

SARCOSIS.  (From  rat^f.  flesh.)  A 
fleshy  tumour.    The  generation  of  flesh. 

SABcontA.  (From  «r«^,  flesh.)  Medi- 
cines which  promote  the  generation  of 
flesh  in  wounds. 
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SAmBTAfn.  (From  r«{^Wn«»tbe  ttrdo* 
nim,  or  herb,  which,  being  eaten,  causes 
cofifulsiTe  laughter.)  The  Situt  tartUm^ 
ctf#  or  a  convulsive  involuntary  laughter. 

Sardonia.  (Prom  Sardotda,  its  native 
•oil)    A  kind  ot'imalUge. 

SARDONIC  LAUGH.  JRitw*  tartU- 
mcntf  so  called  from  the  herb  tard&mat 
which  being  eaten  is  said  to  cause  a  deadly 
convulsive  laughter.  Hence  nsos  sardo- 
nicus,  the  sardonian  laughter,  or  spasmo- 
dic grrin. 

SAaDomcrs  utsits.    See  Sardorde-lattgth. 

SARSAPARILLA.  (This  word  Is.  of 
Spanish  origin,  signifying  a  red  tree.) 
SmilaX  atfmru  Peruviana,  Sarta.  Cart- 
viUamU,  ha  peeanga.  MacapaUi.  Zar- 
so.  ZarzapariUa.  SaltttpariUa,  Zaroa- 
pariUa.  The  root  of  this  plant,  SmUax 
tar§apariUa  of  Linnxus :— cou/tf  aculeaf 
ttn^lato^/oUifinermbtu  ffvatit  r^tu—mucr^* 
fiolM  trinervei$^  has  a  farinaceous,  some- 
what bitter  taste,  and  no  smell.  About 
two  centuries  aro  it  was  introduced  into 
Spain,  as  an  undoubted  specific  in  syphi- 
litic disorders;  but  owing  to  difference 
of  climate,  or  other  causes,  it  has  not  an- 
swered the  character  wiiich  it  bad  acquired 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  It  is  now 
considered  as  capable  of  improving  the 
general  habit  of  body,  after  it  has  been 
reduced  by  tbe  continued  use  of  mercury. 

To  refute  the  opinion  that  sarsaparilla 
possesses  antisvphilitic  virtues,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, of  the  Lock  Hospital,  divides  the  sub- 
ject into  two  distinct  questions.  1.  Is  the. 
sarsaparilla  root,  when  given  alone,  to  be 
safely  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  lues 
venerea?  The  late  Mr.  Bloomfield^  his 
predecessor,  and  during  some  yeara  his 
colleague,  at  the  Lock  Hospital  has  given 
a  very  decided  ahswer  to  this  question : 
**  I  solemnly  declare  (says  he)  I  never  saw 
a  single  instance  in  my  life  where  it  cured 
that  disorder  without  the  assistance  of 
mercury,  either  at  the  same  time  with  it, 
or  when  it  had  been  previously  taken  be- 
fore the  decoction  was  directed.'*  Mr. 
Pearson's  experience,  during  many  years, 
coinciiles  entirely  with  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Bloomiitld.  He  has  employed  the 
sarsaparilla,  in  powder  and  in  decoctions, 
in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  eases,  and 
feels  himself  fully  authorised  to  assert,  that 
this  pl*nt  has  not  the  power  of  curing  any 
one  form  of  the  lues  venerea.    The  sarsa- 

garilla,  indeed,  like  the  guaiacum,  is  capa- 
le  of  Alleviating  symptoms  derived  from 
the  venereal  virus  ;  and  it  sometimes  mani- 
fests the  power  of  suspending,  for  a  time, 
the  destructive  ravages  of  that  contagion ; 
but  where  the  poison  has  not  been  previ- 
ously  subdued  by  mercury,  the  symptoms 
will  quickly  return ;  and,  in  addition  to 
them,  we  of^en  see  the  most  indubitable 
proofs  that  the  disease  is  making  an  actual 


pfu|pMis,  dnrtiig  the  fvgowp  ' 
tion  of  tbe  vegetable  remedy. 

2.  When  the  sarsaparilla  root  U  gives  m 
conjunction  with  mercury,  does  it  render 
the  mercurial  course  m«re  certaun  and  eC- 
cacious }  In  replying  4o  this  qoeiy  tt  la 
necessary  to  observe,  that  tbe  phrase,  "  to 
increase  the  efficacy  of  mercary,"  mtf 
imply,  that  a  smaller  aosntity  of  this 
mineral  antidote  will  confer  secsrttyosas 
infected  person,  when  sarssparitts  is  added 
to  it ;  or  it  may  mean,  that  mercury  mmkd 
be  sometimes  Ainequal  to  the  cure,  witboot 
the  aid  of  sarsaparilla.  If  a  dcccwiios  oC 
this  root  did  indeed  possess  so  sdmirable 
a  quality,  that  the  quantity  of  naeiceij  ne* 
eessary  to  effect  a  cure  might  be  srfely 
reduced,  whenever  it  was  given  daring  a 
mercurial  course,  it  would  fbroi  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  Materia  Medka. 
This  opinion  has  been,  howeren  uaibcts- 
nately  falsified  by  the  most  ample  experi- ' 
ence,  and  whoever  shall  be  so  unwair  at 
to  aet  upon  such  a  presuniptioffi,  wilt  be 
fure  to  find  hts  own  and  his  pstiest's  ex- 
pectations egregicnuiy  disappointed. 

If  the  sarsaparilla  root  be  a  i^nume  an- 
tidote against  the  syphilitic  Tiras,  \t  ougkt 
to  cure  the  disease  when  admimstctrd 
alone;  but,  if  no  direct  pr^f  can  be  ad- 
duced of  its  being  equal  to  this,  any  aifi- 
roents  foundedon  histories  where  mcRsiy 
has  been,previoosly  given,  or  wbsre  both 
the  medicines  were  administered  at  the 
same  time,  must  be  aiiibi|fuo«s  and  oadc- 
cisive. 

It  appears  probable,  that  Sir  Willjaa 
Fordyce,  and  some  other  persons,  enter- 
tained a  notion,  that  there  were  certain 
venereal  sympiKims  which  oomcMMify  re- 
sisted the  potency  of  mercury,  and  thst 
the  sarsaparilla  was  an  appropriate  reme- 
dy in  thMC  cases.  This  opinion,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, is  not  correct,  for  it  militalct 
against  all  Mr.  P.  has  ever  oiiserTed  t£ 
the  progress  and  treatment  oi  lues  vene- 
rea. Indeed  those  patients  who  have 
lately  used  a  full  course  of  mercury,  often 
complain  of  nocturnal  ptins  in  tbeir  limba: 
they  are  sometimes  afflicted  witk  pa'mfol 
enlargements  of  the  elbow  and  knee  joints; 
or  tbey  have  membraosus  nodes,  cutane- 
ous exolcerations,  and  certain  otb^r  if*^ 
toms,  resembling  those  which  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  venereal  virus. 

It  may  and  does  often  happen,  that  ap- 
pearances like  these  are  mistaken  for  a 
true  venereal  a&ction,  and,  \wk  conse- 
quence of  this  error,  mercury  is  admiai- 
stered,  which  never  fails  to  esaaperate 
the  disease.  Now,  if  a  atroMfr  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla-root  be  ipiwen  to  per- 
sons under  these  circumstances,  it  wJl 
seldom  fail  of  producing  the  siost  bene- 
ficial effects ;  hence  it  has  been  contended, 
that  symptoms  derived  from  thm  • 
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ofluesTetieret,  which  could  not  be  cor^  ftit;  from  aamsr,  a  Uilor,  because  tail, 
by  mercury*  have  &iaUy  yiekled  to  this  ors  cross  their  legs  with  it.)  Sartoriu»  mu* 
vegetabte  remedy.  It  must  be  acknow-  hngritnimu  fimori*  of  Cowper,  and  J&o 
ledged,  that  representations  of  this  kind  creiti  Hbial  of  Dumas.  This  flat  and  slen- 
have  a  specious  and  imposing  air;  never-  der  muscle,  which  it  the  longest  of  the 
thetess,  Mr.  Pearson  endeavours  to  prove,  human  body,  and  fh>ro  an  inch  and  a  half 
that  they  are  neither  exact  nor  conclusive,  to  two  inches  in  breadth,  is  situated  im« 
If  any  -of  the  above-named  symptoms  mediately .  under  the  integumenu,  and 
should  api^r  near  the  conclusion  of  a  extends  obliquely  from  the  upper  and  an- 
course  of  mercury,  Ukrhen  that  medicine  tertor  part  of  the  thigh,  to  the  upper,  an« 
was  opertaing  powerfully  on  the  whole  terior,  and  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  being 
system,  it  would  be  a  strange  and  inex-  enclosed  by  a  thin  membranous  sheath, 
plicable  thing  if  thev  could  possibly  be  which  is  derived  from  the  adjacent  facia 
derived  immnliately  m>m  the  uncontrolled  Uaa,  It  arises,  by  a  tendon  of  about  half 
agency  of  the  venereal  virus.  an  inch  in  breadth,  from  the  outer  surface 

This  would  imply  something  like  a  pal-  and  inferior  edge  of  the  anterior  superior 
pable  contradiction,  that  the  antidote  spinous  process  of  the  tlium,  but  soon  be« 
ehould  be  operating  with  sufficient  elilcacv  comes  fleshy»  and  runs  down  a  little  way 
to  cure  the  venereal  symptoms,  for  which  obliquely  inwards,  and  then  for  some  space 
it  was  directed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  rectus,  nearly  in  a  straight  direc- 
the  venereal  virus  was  proceeding  to  con-  tion;  afler  which  it  passes  obliquely  over 
tammaie  new  parts,  and  to  excite  a  new  the  vastus  intemus,  and  the  lower  part  of 
order  of  appearances.  the  adductor  longus,  and  then  running 

One  source,  and  a  very  common  One,  down  between  the  tendons  of  the  adduc- 
to  which  some  of  the  mistakes  ciotumitted  tor  magnus^and  the  gracilis,  is  inserted, 
upon  this  subject  may  be  traced,  is  a  per-  by  a  thia  tendon,  into  the  inner  part  of 
suasion  that  every  morbid  alteration  which  the  tH>ia,  near  the  inferior  part  of  its  tu- 
arlses  in  an  infected  person  is  actually  berosity,  and  for  the  space  of  an  inch  or 
tainted  with  the  venereal  vims,  and  ought  two  below  it.  This  tendon  sends  off  a  thin 
to  be  ascribed  to  it  as  its  true  cause.  aponeurosis,  which  is  spread  over  the  up« 

Every  experienced  surgeon  must,  how-  peK  and  posterior  part  of  the  leg.  This 
ever,  be  aware,  that  very  little  of  truth  muscle  serves  to  bend  the  leg  obliquely  in- 
and  reality  exists  in  a  representation  of  this  wards,  or  to  roll  the  thigh  outwards,  and 
kind.  The  contagious  matter,  and  the  at  the  same  time  t6  bring  one  leg  across 
mineral  specific,  may  jointly  produce^  in  the  other,  on  which  account  Spigelius  first 
certain  habits  of  body,  a  new  series  of  gave  it  the  name  of  tartorUts,  or  the  tail- 
symptoms,  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  or's  muvcle. 

not  venereal,  which  cannot  be  cured  by  SASSAFRAS,  ((^ttem  tajcifra^af  from 
mercury,  and  which  are  sometimes  more  M^tim,  a  stone,  and  franco,  to  bi*eak';  so 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  simple  and  natural  called  because  a  decoction  of  its  wood 
etkcts  of  the  venereal  virus.  *    was  supposed  good  for  the  stone.)   Comu9 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  nuu  9Aif^ta.  Lignum  puvanum.  ,^huiba^ 
«f)pearances  may  be  sometimes  removed  The  wood  of  the  sa«8afra«-tree,  Laurtu 
by  sarsaparilU,  the  venereal  virus  still  re-  HtnoJ^at  of  Linnzus  -.-^fotih  trilobit  iute*' 
malning  in  the  system;  and,  when  the  gritqtte,  is  imported  from  North  America, 
Ibrce  of  that  poison  has  been  completely  in  long  straight  pieces,  very  light,  and  of 
subdued  by  mercury,  the  same  vegetable  a  spongy  texture,  and  covered  with  a 
is  also  capable  of  freeing  the  patient  from  rough  fungous  Imrk.'  It  has  a  fra^^rant 
what  may  be  called  the  sequehe  of  a  mer-  smeU,  and  a  sweetish,  aromatic,  subacrid 
curial  course.  taste ;  the  root,  wood,  and  bark,  agree  in 

The  root  of  the  sarsaparflla  is  some-  their  medicinal  qualities,  and  are  all  men- 
times  employed  iV»  rheumatic  affections,  tioned  in  the  pharmacopoeias;  but  the  bark 
^croftila,  and' cutaneous  complaints,  where  is  the  most  nragranf,  and  thought  to  be 
an  aerimony  of  the  fluids  prevail.  more  efficacious  than  the  woody  part;  and 

Sarsataulla  osaitAineA.  The  root  of  the  branches  are  preferred  to  the  lar||Q 
tbe  Caittt  arenaria  of  Linnsus,  which  pieces.  The  medical  character  of  thia 
grows  plentifully  on  the  sea  coast,  is  so  drug  was  formerly  held  in  great  estimation, 
termed,  and  it  appears,  that  the  earex  and  publications  were  professedly  written 
di^lioka  and  Aii*to  have  also  been  collected,  on  the  subject.  It  is  now,  however>  thought 
and  their  roots  used  mdifferently  instead  to  be  of  little  importsince,  and  seldom 
of  the  true  sarsaparilla.  The  root  of  tl)e  used  but  in  conjunction  with  other  medt- 
ccrex  arenaria  has  been  found  servicea-  cines,  as  a  corrector  of  the  fluids.  It  is 
ble  in  some  mtical  affections  of  the  tra-  an  ingredient  in  the  decoctum  tttrtaparilU 
chea,  in  rheumatic  pains,  and  gouty  a^ec-  c^mp^twm^  or  decoettim  hgn^rums  but  the 
tions.  only  officinal  preparation  of  it  is  the  essen- 

'     SABTOBHJS.     {Statmiuft  so.  mmMCu-  ttal  oil,  which  is  carmiaative  and  stimu- 
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lant,  and  wfakb  max  be  given  In  Umniote 
of  two  drops  to  ten. 

Sataapi  9KTOJLUIS.  The  red  Uont»  or 
nnumony. 

SATELLITE  VEINS.  Tbe reina which 
•ccoropany  the  brachuil  arterj  u  far  at  Um 
bend  of  the  cubit. 

Sathb.    The  penis. 

SATumASTiA*  Medicines  which  neutra- 
liae  the  acid  in  .the  stomach. 

SATURATION.  A  term  employed  in 
pharmacy  and  chemistry  to  express  the 
■tatr  of  a  body  which  has  a  power  of  dis* 
•olfJH)^  another^  to  a  certain  extent  only, 
111  which  ii  has  effected  that  degree  of  so- 
lution :  thus,  nitric  acid»  for  inatmnce«  can 
only  dissoWe  a  oertain  quantity  of  lime* 
beyond  which  it  doea  not  act,  having  lost 
its  fornner  affinity  i  this  degree  of  solution 
is  termed  the  point  of  saturation^  and  it  is 
then  said  that  the  nitric  acid  is  saturated 
With  lime. 

8ATUREJA.  (From  tafyri,. the  lustfnl 
•atyrs,  because  it  make  those  who  eat  it 
lascivious.  Blanch.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  planu  in  the  Lionsan  system. 
Class.  Diifynamia,    Order*  Gymniotpermtu 

2  The  pbarmacopotial  name  of  the 
summer  savory.  Sti^trtca  tativa,  CuHna 
§ativa  f'Hnii.  T'h^mbra.  This  low  shrub 
is  the  Suturej^  taUva  of  Linnaeus,  ool* 
tivated  in  our  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  has  a  warm,  aromatic,  pene- 
trating taste,  and  smells  like  thyme,  but 
milder.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  roost  of  the 
warm  stews  and  made  dishes. 

Saturjkja  oAFiTATA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ciliated  savory.  6^  Th/mmt 
cretiau 

Satueua  noRTXirsis.  The  systematic 
name  ol'the  summer  savory.    Sec  Smiur^m, 

Satukxja  satita.    See  Satur^. 

Satvruvs.  (From  the  planet,  or  hea- 
then god>  of  that  name.)  lite  chemical 
name  of  lead. 

SATYRIASIS.  (From  ^-^ri^^t.  a  satyr, 
because  they  are  said  to  be  grently  addict- 
ed to  venery.)  Sahfrkumu:  Priapiswtm* 
Salacitat.  Brackuna.  Aratcm.^  Exces- 
sire  and  violent  desire  for  ouitidn  in  aoen. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  claaa^<aco4r«,  and 
order  djf»oreri4t  of  Oullen. 

SATYRION.  (From  tf-^rufocan  animal 
given  to  venery,  so  caUed  because  it  was 
supposed  to  excite  venery  if  only  held  in 
the  hand.)  Dog-stones.  Male  orchis.  The 
root  of  the  QrchU  matcuta  of  Linnsus  :<^ 
hulbU  indivmt,  necfen't  labia  qundtUoho  or#- 
mulata,  cm-nu  •btnao  peiaUt  dtrtokbut  r«- 
Jlexi9,  which  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  on 
account  of  the  glutinous  slimy  juice  which 
St  contains.  The  root  of  the .  stcAm  lf\fdia 
is  also  collected.  Satyrion  root  has  a  sweet- 
ish taste,  a  faint  and  somewhat  nnpleasant 
smelt     Its    mucilaginous  or  gelatinotti 


^MliQrbatrwMMModtdittn  i 

Salep,  which  is  imported  here  from  the 
East,  is  a  preparation  of  this  root,  which, 
considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  aocownt- 
ed  extremely  nutritious,  as  conlaioiflg  a 
great  quantity  of  farinaceotta  matter  in  a 
small  bulk  The  supposed  aphrodisiac 
qualities  of  this  root,  which  have  been  no- 
ticed ever  since  the  days  of  Diescortdes, 
seem,  says  Dr.  WoodviUe,  to  be  founded 
on  the  fanciful  doctrine  of  eigantures*  thus 
orchis,  I,  fr.  •{;t^,testicnlus,babet»  f»daoe% 
instar  teeticulorum     See  Sai^, 

^ATrmivx,    See  StUsftiotu 

Sauc0  alone.     See  JHkarim. 

Snimdtn,  rfiL     See  iSniifnhwi  mir—. 

Saumdtr$,  yeliem.     See   &mfnfani  €iirif 


Savwl  kbaut.  Sour  crout.  Cabbage 
preserved  in  brine.    Anttscorbntlc. 

^ut«f»     See  Sahima. 

Savin  vimtmeat.    See  Ceratwm  sabima, 

Savuia.    See  Sabina, 

Savoury.    See  Satmri^ 

SAXirRAGA.  The  name  of  n  genus 
of  planU  in  the  Linncan  aystem.  Clas% 
Deeandria,    Order,  Digfma, 

SAXiraAOA  Ai.BA«  Called  by.Oribasius 
Betf.  Smmoila  fubim.  White  aazilrafla. 
Saxifraga  gramUata  oi  Linnxi^  who  oe- 
scrihtrs  the  Wiste  of  this  plant  to  be  aerid 
and  pungent,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover:  neither  the  tubercle^ of  the 
root  nor  the  leaves  maniCmt  to  the  organs 
of  taste  any  qualitv  likely  to  be  of  aiedici- 
nal  use,  and  therefore,  though  this  apecies 
of  saxifrage  has  been  lon^  employed  as  a 
popular  remedy  in  nephritic  and  gravelly 
disorders,  yet  we  do  not  find,  cither  from 
its  sensible  qualities,  or  from  anjr  |wb- 
lished  instances  of  its  efficacy,  thai  it  de- 
serves <  place  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The 
superstitious  doctrine  of  sigoeturea  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  rooi,  which  is  n  good 
example  of  what  Linneus  has  termed  radix 
granuku.  The  bulbs»  or  tubercles  of 
such  roots  answer  an  i^^)oriallt  putpose  ia 
vegetation^  by  supplying  the  plants  with 
nourishment  and  moisture,  mnd  Uiereby*iea- 
abling  them  to  resist  the  electa  of  that 
drought  to  which  the  dry  soils  they  inhabit 
peculiar^  expose  tbem* 

Saxxuaaa  ajwlicju  See  Saxyrogm.  val- 
gaH$, 

SAXimAeA  cRAssiFQLU.  The  roots  of 
thi^  species  of  saxifrage  is  extolled  by 
Profoasor  Pallas  as  an  antiaeptie, 

SAxif  XAOA.  omAjroftASiA.  The  systematk 
name  of  the  while  aaxifrags.  See  Saxi- 
fraga  alba- 

SAxirxAOA  muBBA.    See  FiUp€ndultt. 

SiJUfiiAftA  TvsAAmis.  SQxifirmgQ  am- 
gUca,  ^ppomaraihruau  F^aiiaUum  trra 
mtuii*  English,  or  meadow  sjtxifrage. 
PecauUmum  tilaut  of  Linoxus.  The  roots, 
iMMPnif  and  nneds  oC  this  pkat  h«fe  been 
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conmetided  as  aperieatt,  4ittfetiet,  and  Terae  pMccaaaa  of  the  aiz  inlenor  rarte- 
caraiinativea ;  and  appear,  from  their  aro-  brx  of  the  neck,  by  a»  nnaay  short  tendons, 
matic  smell,  and  moderately  warm,  pun*  and  descending  obliquely  outwards,  is  in« 
gent,  bitterish  tastet  to  have  some  claim  serted  tendinous  and  flesbyi  into  the  upper 
to  these  Tirtues  They  are  rarely  used.        side  of  the  first  rib,  near  its  cartilage.  The 

Saxifrage  bumei.  See  PimpineUa.  azillftry  artery  passes  throu^  this  portion* 

Sax^age,  EngUih,  See  Sax^raga  vuJU  and  sometimes  divide's  it  into  two  slips, 
J^ATM.  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  ita  inser- 

Saxifrage^  mtadtm.  See  Saxifiaga  muL  tion.  The  middle  portion  arises  by  dis- 
gorit  tinct  tendons,  fh>m  the  transverse  processes 

Saxifrage^  wkiie.  See  Sax^fraga  aiba.       of  the  four  last  vertebrx  of  the  neck,  and 

Scab.  A  hard  subaunce  covering  super-  descending  obliquely  outwarda  and  a  little 
ficiai  ulcerations,  and  formed  by  a  concre-  backwarda,  ia  inaerted  tendinous  into  the 
tion  of  ihe  fluid  discharged  from  them.        outer  and  upper  part  of  the  first  rib,  from 

SCABIKS.   See  PMro.  Its  root  to  within  the  distance  of  an  inch 

SCABIOSA.  (From  fsoAsr,  rough  ;  so  from  ita  cartilage.  The  space  between 
called  from  iti  rough  haify  surface.)  1.  thia  and  the  anterior  portion,  affords  a  pas- 
The  name  of  a  genua  of  planta  in  the  Lin.  sage  to  the  nerves  going  to  the  upper  ex- 
luean  system.  Class,  Telroad^to.  Order,  tremities.  It  is  in  part  covered  by  the  third 
Monogpua,  or  poaterior  portion,  which  is  the  thinnest 

3  The  pharmacopaial  name  of  the  com*  and  longeat  of  the  three.  This  arises  firom 
mon  scabious.  This  herb,  Seabi—a  omeiu  the  transverse  processes  of  the  second, 
m99  C0roUi9  qwtdrifdu,  radianiibw  {  film  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vertebne  of. the 
pinma^di$i  tndmtf  eoule  hispido  of  Liq*  neck,  by  distinct  tendons,  and  is  inserted 
iMeos,  and  its  flowers  are  sometimes  used  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  second  rib,  at  - 
medicinally.  The  whole  plant  pooaesses  a  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
bitter  and  aubadatringent  taste,  and  was  ft'om  its  articulation,  by  a  broad  flat  ten- 
Ibrmerly  much  employed  in  the  cure  of  don.  The  use  of  the  scalenus  is  to  movs 
some  lef>rous  affectiona,  whence  ita  name,  the  neck  to  one  aida,  when  it  acta  aingly, 
and  diseases,  of  the  lungs.  or  to  bend  it  forwards,  when  both  muscles 

SoABiosA    Aayavsis.      The    systematic  sot  i  and  when  the  neck  is  fixed,  it  serves 
name  of  the  common  field  acabious.    See  to  elevate  the  ribs,  and  dilate  the  chest. 
SeabioM,  Soauwvs  rnixirs.  See  Scaleniu, 

ScABiosA  suGCisA.  The  systematic  name       ScALsinii  sacinrovs.  See  Scalentu, 
of  the  devil's  bit  scabioua.    See  Mgrna      Scauhus  tbbtiits.  See  Scalenu: 
diaMi.  SCALPELLUM.   A  scalpel,  or  common 

8CALA  TTMPANI.    The  superior  spi-  dissecting  knife.    A  raspatory, 
ral  cavity  of  the  cochlea.  ScAumuv.     A  dentieular  raspatoryt  or 

8CALA  VESTIBULL  The  inferior  apt-  rug^re,  used  in  trepanning. 
nal  cavity  of  the  cochlea.  SC  AMMONIUM.    (A  corruption  of  the 

Scald  head.  See  Ttnso  eafdUw.  Arabian  word  chamcMoh.)     Cmtvlv^lMt  «y- 

ScAAB.  Squama.  A  lamina  of  morbid  riaciu.  Seammtmum  tgriacuM*  Diagrg* 
cuticle,  hard,  thickened,  whitiah,  and  dfom.  Seammony.  The  concrete  gum- 
opaque,  of  a  very  email  siae  and  irregular,  ml-resinoua  Juice  of  the  (kmfolvulu$ 
often  increasing  into  Uyers,  denominated  •cammenia  of  Linnaeus  >^fiUi9  tagiiatit 
crusts.  Both  scalea  and  oruata  repeated-  powHee  truncaiU,  pedumcuUt  terttHnti  iub- 
ly  fall  oflT,  and  are  reproduced  in  a  abort  HJUrit,  This  plant  growa  plentifully  about 
time.  Maraaah,   Antioch,  Edlib,    and   towards 

SCALENUS.  (8ealemu9€.  MutcfOwt  Tripoli,  in  Syria.  No  pact  of  the  dried 
from  cMxatof,  irregular,  or  unequal*)  Ana-  plant  possesses  any  medicinal  quality,  bat 
tomical  writers  have  diflfered  greatly  in  the  root,  which  Dr.  kuasel  administered 
^eir  descriptions  of  this  muscle,  which  is  in  decoction,  and  found  it  to  be  a  pleasant 
•ttoated  at  the  aide  of  the  neck,  between  and  mild  cathartic  It  is  from  the  milkjr 
tfie  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  juice  of  the  root  that  we  obtain  the  ofiict- 
vertebne  and  theupperpartof  the  thorax,  nalacammony,  which  is  procured  in  the 
The  ancieota*  who  gave  it  iU  name  from  following  manner,  by  the  peassjitSt  who 
its  rcsemblsnce  to  an  irregular  triangle,  eottect  it  in  the  beginning  or  June:  having 
considered  it  as  one  muscle.  Vesaliusand  cleared  away  the  earth  from  about  the 
Winalow  diride  It  into  two,  Fallopiua  and  root,  they  cot  off  the  top  in  an  oblique 
€}owper  mto  three,  Douglas  into  four,  and  direction,  about  two  inohea  below  where 
Albinus  into  five  portions,  which  they  da-  the  stalks  spring  from  it.  Under  the  m«lt 
acribe  aa  diatinct  muscles.  Without  de-  depending  part  of  the  slope  they  fix  a  shell, 
triating  in  the  kaat  firom  mmtomical  acou-  or  aome  other  convenient  reeeptade,  into 
racy,  it  may  he  conaidered  aa  6ne  muaale  which  the  milky  juice  gradually  flows.  It 
divided  into  three  portions.  The  anterior  is  iaft  tliera  about  twehre  hours,  which 
portiafn  ariaeli  commonly  frotn  tht  trsM-  Usm  is  suOcientfor  draining  off  the  whole 
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juice ;  fhU,  however,  is  in  fiMll  mwiitf^t  ^dtielfj  HHt^>er  «nd  bnMiAer  tt  it  a|i^ 
each  root  ^lonlinf^  but  a  very  few  drachmt.  proacbet  the  anterior  and  aapcrjor  mn^ie  of 
This  juice  fVom  the  several  roots  is  p\n  to*  the  bone«  tRl  at  length  it  tt-rminates  in  a 
fpether*  often  into  the  leg  of  an  old  boot,  broad  and  flat  process,  at  the  toip  of  the 
ior  want  of  some  more  proper  vessel,  shoulder,  caHed  the  fir^eemtu  aci^—'tn. 
where,  in  a  little  time,  it  grows  hard,  and  On  the  anterior  edge  of  this  proeeaaus  aero- 
b  the  genuine  tcammony.  The  smell  of  mton,  we  observe  an  oblong,  concave,  ar- 
scammony  is  rather  unpleasant,  and  the  ticulating  surface,  covered  with  eartilage, 
tsste  bitterish  and  slightly  acrid.  The  for  the  arttculationofthe  seapolawith  the 
different  proportions  of  gum  and  r^in,  clavicle.  At  its  lower  part,  the  aerooiioii 
of  which  it  consists,  have  been  variously  is  hollowed,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  so« 
stated,  but  as  proof  spirit  is  the  best  men.  pra  and  infhi  spinati  musclea  The  ridge  of 
atruum  for  it,  these  substances  are  sup-  the  spine  alToras  two  rough,  flat  aurfaees, 
posed  to  be  nearly  in  iqual  parts.  It  is  for  the  insertion  of  the  trapesiua  and  dd- 
brought  from  Aleppoand  Smyrna  in  masses,  toid  muscles.  Of  two  the  fbssc  into  which 
gencrslly  of  a  light  shining  grey  colour,  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  is  dirided 
and  friable  texture ;  of  rather  an  unplea-  by  the  spine,  the  superior  one,  whidt  it 
sant  smell,  and  bitterish  and  slightly  acrid  the  smalleat,  serves  to  lodge  the  stipra 
taste.  The  scammoiw  of  Aleppo  is  by  far  spinatua  muscle  %  and  the  infinior  fossa, 
the  pnrest.  That  of*^  Smyrna  is  ponder-  which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  gives 
out,  black,  and  mixed  with  extraneous  origin  to  the  infira  spinatus.  The  triangokr 
matters.  Scammony  appears  to  have  been  shape  of  the  scspuU  leads  us  to  consider  its 
well  known  to  the  Greek  and  Arabian  angles  and  its  sides.  The  upper  posterior 
physicians,  and  was  exhibited  internally  as  angle  is  neither  so  thick,  nor  has  so  rongh  a 
a  purgative,  and  externally  for  the  itch,  sutface,  as  the  inferior  one  ;  but  the  ssoat 
tinea,  fixed  pains,  he.  It  is  seldom  given  remarkable  ef  the  three  angles  of  this  bone 
alone,  but  enters  several  compounds,  which  ia  the  anterior  one,  which  is  of  j^reat  thick- 
are  administered  as  purgatives.  ness,  and  formed  into  a  glenoid  cavity  of 
Scammmtjf.  See  Seawummrinm,  an  oval  shape,  the  greatest  diameter  of 
8CAND1X.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  which  ia  from  below  upwards.  This  cavity^ 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Ptsn-  hi  the  recent  subject,  is  fnmtshed  with  car- 
$andria.  Order,  Digfnia,  tilage,  and  receives  the  bead  of  the  oa 
ScAiiDrx  GzasroLnnr.  The  systematic  humeri.  The  cartilaginous  crust,  which 
name  of  the  officinal  chervil.  See  Ctr^^  surrounds  its  brims,  makes  it  appear  deep- 
ffimi*  er  in  the  ft«ah  aubject  than  in  the  skeleton. 
ScAvarx  osoaitA.  The  systematic  A  little  beyoad  this  glenoid  cavity,  the 
name  of  the  sweet  cicely,  which  possesses  bone  becowies  narrower,  so  as  to  give  the 
^rtiies  similar  to  the  common  chervil.  See  appearance  of  a  neck;  and  above  this 
CerffhHum.  nses  a  conaiderable  process,  which,  from 
SCAPHA.  (A  skiff;  or  cock4wat ;  fi>om  being  thick  at  iu  origin,  becomes  thinner, 
raewTo,  to  make  hollow ;  becauae  fDrmer-  and,  m  some  degree,  flattened  at  ita  ex- 
ly  they  were  made  by  excavating  a  large  tremity.  This  process  projects  considera- 
tree.)  L  The  excavation  or  cavity  of  the  My,  and  is  curved  downwards.  From  its 
auricoUf  or  external  ear,  between  the  he>  aupposed  resembUinoe  to  the  beak  of  a 
lix  and  antibelix.  bird,  it  is  called  the  coraeM  process. 
%  The  name  of  a  dooble-headed  roller.  Prom  the  whole  external  side  of  this  pro- 
SeapKmd,  See  Seapkmdn.  eeas,  a  strong  and  broad  ligament  is 
SCAPHOIDBS.  (Erom  ra«^,  a  little  stretched  to  Xht  processus  acromion,  he- 
vessel,  or  boat,  and  •##»(,  reaemblaace.)  coming  namower  as  it  approaches  the  lat- 
Boat-like.  See  J^fimieHlare  st.  ler  process,  so  aa  to  bne  of  a  somewhat 
SCAPULA.  (From  the  Hebrew  tcM-  trianguUr  shape.  This  ligament,  and  the 
>Aa.)  Omopiata.  Ot  h»m9piat4i.  Se^pim-  two  processes  with  which  it  is  connected, 
la.  Epintffim.  The  shoulder J>lade.  This  are  evidently  intended  for  the  protection 
bone,  which  approaches  nearly  to  a  tri-  of  the  joint,  and  to  prevent  a  luxation  of 
angular  figure,  is  fixed,  not  unlike  a  hock-  the  oa  humeri  upwards.  Of  the  three 
ler,  to  the  upper,  posterior,  and  lateral  aides  of  the  scapula,  the  posterior  one, 
part  of  the  thorax,  extending  from  the  first  which  is  the  longest,  isealled  the  6oMt.  This 
to  about  the  seventh  rib.  The  anterior  side  is  turned  towsrds  the  vertebrw.  Its 
and  internal  surfkce  is  irregularly  eoncave,  other  two  sides  are  called  catitf.  The  ao- 
from  the  impression,  not  of  the  ribs,  as  pertor  coata,  which  is  the  upper  and 
thegeneralitvof  anatomisu  haveauppoaed,  shorteat  side,  is  likewise  thinner  than  the 
butoftheaubaoapularismnsele.  Its  poa-  other  two.  having  a  sharp  edge.  It  ia 
terror  and  external  aorlace  is  aonvex,  and  nearly  horixontal,  and  parallel  trith  the 
divided  into  two  unequal  Iossk  hf  a  con-  second  rib  t  and  is  intermpted,  near  the 
iiidrraUeq>ine,whioh,riahigamaafP^  hasta  of  the  coraeoid  proceaa.  byaaemi- 
poatenor  edge  of  the  acapel*,  beeemea  ciraoltf  iiieh^  which  U doaed  by  align- 
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meat  tluit  exteodm  fkom  on»  esd  ti  h  \p  Sear/Mn.    See  Cuticle  and  Skin, 

the  other,  and  affords  a  passage  to  vesseb  SCARIFICATION.    {Scar^uHo,   from 

and  nerves.    Besides  this  pa8aage»  there  tcanjtcog  to  scarUV*)     A  superficial  inci- 

are  other  niches  in  the  scapula  for  the  smmi  made,  with  a  lancet,  or  a  chirurgical 

transmission  of  vessels;  viz.  one  between  instrument  called  a   scarificator,  for  tbo 

the  cor.icoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  purpose  of  taking  away  blood,  or  letting 

bone,  and  another  between  its  neck  and  out  fluids,  fco. 
the  processus  acromion.  The  third  side  of      Scuuola.    See  Lactuea  ^hettrit. 

the  scApula,  or  the  inferior  costa,  as  it  is  Scajuola  oauarvic.    The  lactuca  sea* 

called,  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  riola  is  Sometimes  so  termed.    See  LaeiU' 

extends  obliquely  from  the  neck  of  the  ca  ^Iveett'it. 

bone  to  its  inferior  angle,  reaching  from  SCARLATINA.   (Prom  «car/aif a,  a  deep 

about  the  thit^  to  the  eighth  rib.    The  red.  Ital.)    The  scarlet  fever,  a  genus  of 

scapula  hss  but  very  little  cellular  sub-  disease  in  the  class  /yrvxur,   and  order 

stance,  and  is  of  unequal  thickness,  being  exantAemata  of  CuUen ;  characterised  by 

very  thin  at  iu  middle  part,  where  it  is  contagious  synocha;  the  fourth  day  the 

covered  by  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and  face  sweUs ;  a  scarlet  eruption  appears  on 

having  its  neck,  the  acromion,  and  cora«  the  skin  in  patches;  which,  after  three  or 

coid  process,  of  considerable  strength.  In  four  dajrs,  ends  in  the  desquamation  of  the 

the  fcetus,  the  basis  and  the  neck  of  the  cuticle,  or  is  succeeded  by  anasarca.    It 

scapuU,  together  wiih  iu  glenoid  cavity,  has  two  species:  1.  ScaHutina  nmpUx,  thm 

acromion,  coracoid  process,  and  the  ridn^e  mild.    2.  Scarlutiiia  q/nanehica^  or  amgi* 

qS  the  spine,  are  so  many  epiphyses  with  tio«a,  with  ulcerated  sore-throaU 

respect  to  the  reit  of  the  bone,  to  which  Some  have  asserted  that  scarlatina  never 

they  are  not  completely  united  till  aeon-  attacks  the  same  person  a  second  time; 

siderable  time  after  birth.    The  scapula  is  more  extensive  observation  has  conftited 

articuUted  to  the  clavicle  and  os  humeri,  ibis  opinion. 

to  which  last  it  serves  as  a  fulcrum;  and.  Scarlatina  attacks  persons  of  all  age^ 

by. altering  its  position,  it  affords  a  greater  but  children  and  young  persons  are  most 

scope  to  the  bones  of  the  arm  in  their  dif-  aubject  to  it,  and  it  appears  at  all  seasons 

ferent  motions,    it  likewise  affords  attach-  of  the  year;  but  it  is  more  frequently  met 

ment  to  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and  ^ilh  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  or  begin* 

posteriorly  aerves  as  a  defence  to  the  tho«  n'mg  of  winter,  than  at  any  oth<;r  parioda^ 

rax.  at  which  time  it  very  often  becomes  a  verr 

ScAruukBiA.    (From  tcepii/a,  the  ahoul-  prevalent  epidemic.     It  is,    beyond    an 

der-bone.)    A  bandage  for  the  shoulder-  doubt,  «  very  conUgious  disease, 

blade.  The  one  to  which  it  beats  the  greatest 

SCAPULARIJE  ARTERIJB.    The  sea-  resemblance  is  the  measles;  but  from  this 

pulary  arteries  and  veins  are  branches  of  It  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  ab« 

the  subclavian  and  axillary.  sence  of  the  cough,  watery  eye^  running 

SCARBOROUjSH    WATER.     A  femi-  •X  the  nose  and  sneesing,  which  are  the 

^nous  spring  at   Scarborou^^h   in   York-  predominant  aymptoms  in  the  early  stage 

nhire.  Thei-e  are  t^^o  species  of  chalybeate  of  the  measles,  but  which  do  not  usually 

water  found  in  this  spot,  and  they  differ  attend  on  the  scarlatina,  or  at  least  in  any 

considerably  in  their  composition,  though  high  degree. 

they  rise  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other.  It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  languor. 

The  one  is  a  simple  carbonated  chalybeate,  lassitude,  confusion  of  ideas,  chills  and 

similar  to  the  Tunbridge  water:  the  other,  shiverings,  alternated  by  fits  of  beat.   The 

which  is  better  known  and  more  frequent-  thirst  is  considerable,  the  skin  dry,  and 

ed,  and  more  particularly  distinguished  as  the  patient   is  often   incommoded   witk 

Scartiorough   water,  has,    in   conjunction  anxiety^  nausea,  and  vomiting, 

with  the  iroiij  a  considerable  admixture  of  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  these  symp* 

a  pur^ng  salt,  which  adds  much  to  iu  toms,  a  stiffness  is  perceived  in  the  necl^ 

value.  The  diseases  In  which  it  is  ordered  accompajnied  with  a  soreness  in  the  throat* 

ere  similar  to  those  in  which  Cheltenham  and  a  difficulty  and  pain  in  8walk>wing. 

water  is  prescribed,  only  it  is  necessary  to  On  inspecting  the  internal  fauces,  they  are 

increase  the  purgative  effect  of  this  water  found  very  red,  and  more  or  less  swelled, 

by  adding  similar  aalts.    Ii  is,  therefore.  On  the  tonsils,  velum  pendulum  palati  and 

chiefly  as  an  alterative  that  this  water  can  uvula,  the  parts  most  affected  with  inflam* 

be  employed  in  its  natural  state.  mation,  there  generally,  not  always,  ap« 

Scarborough  has  an  advantage  belonging  peara  a  number  of  small  whitish  or  greyisit 

to   its  situation    which  Cheltenham  does  specks  or  sloughs. 

not  possess,  that  of  affording  an  opportu-  About  the  third  day,  the  scarlet  efilo- 

ility  for  sea4>athing,  the  iise  of  which  will,  rescence  appears  on  the  skin,  which  seldom 
in  many  cases,  much  assist  in  the  plan  of  produces   however  any  remission  of  the 

cure  for  many  of  the  disorders  for  which  fever.    On  the  departure  of  the  efllores- 

the  mineral  water  is  resorted  to.  cence,  which  usuaUy  continiiw  out  only  m 
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three  or  fHir  dnyt  a  f^emiU  iveat  oomet  agmt  ■wtiA>  ippiawei  wtt^hm  ^ 
on,  the  foi«r  tubfidet,  the  catUfe  or  acarf.  aenred  om.  diaaeoiroo,  whea  it  dettroym  tke 
skin  then  falls  ofT  in  small  •calet,  and  patient,  aa  in  theae  diieaaea. 
tlie  patient  gradually  regaina  hit  fonner       Sgabiativa  AvauroaA.  See  Searkaimm. 
strength  and  health.  ScABLATurA  cttia»c1€a.      See    Stmia 

Un  the  disappearance  of  the  effiores*  tma. 
cence  in  scarlatina,  it  is,  however,  no  un-       Scabi^tiva  aiMnsx.    See  SeaHatmB, 
common  occurrence    for    an    anaaarcous       SearUt /ever.    See  ScorktHmm. 
flwelling  to  affect  the  whole  body,  but  this       Seektem,    See  Skeietm. 
is  usually  of  a  very  short  contmaance.  SciumrSBB.    (From  rsixoc,  the  left,  asid 

Scarlatina  in  several  instances  approach-  tv^C^,  riot,  intemperance.)  A  clebiltty  of 
ea  very  near  to  the  c>  nanche  maligna,  and  the  leca  horn  scurvey  or  an  iB^aipefate 
the  patient  is  then  seiied  not  only  with  a  way  of  life. 

ookliiess  and  shivering,  but  likewise  with  SCUEROMA.  A  Ayness  of  the  eye 
great  languor,  debility  and  sickness,  sue-  from  the  want  of  the  laerymal  fluid.  Tlie 
ceeded  by  heat,  nausea,  vomiting  of  bilious  elTecU  of  this  laerymal  fluid  being  de€- 
matter,  soreness  ef  the  throat,  inflamma-  cient,  the  eyes  became  dry,  asid  in  tbeir 
tion,  and  ulceration  in  the  tonsils,  a  fre-  motions  produce  a  sensation  aa  tboagli 
quent  and  laborioua  breathing,  and  a  quick  sand,  or  some  gritty  aebatancea,  were  be- 
and  small  defnvased  pulae.  When  tne  ef-  tween  the  eve  and  the  eyelid ;  the  ▼iskm  ie 
florescence  appears,  which  is  usually  on  obscured,  tiie  globe  of  the  eye  appean 
the  third  day,  it  bringa  no  relief,  on  the  leulish  and  duD,  which  is  a  bad  omen  wk 
eontraiy  the  aymptoms  are  much  aggra-  acute  diseases.  The  species  are,  1.  AcM- 
ted,  and  freak  ones  arise.  rtma  fidrUe,  or    a  dryneaa  of  the  eye% 

to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  one  pni-  which  ia  observed  in  fevers,  complicirced 
fersal  redneas,  miattended  however  bv  any  with  a  phlogiatic  denaity  of  the  humoera. 
pustular  eruption,  pervsdea  the  (aoe,  body,  %  Stktt$wn  eat^oinNmai,  which  bappeaa 
and  limbs,  whieh  parte  appear  somewhat  after  great  evacuationa,  and  ia  petwoaa 
•wotWn.  The  tyf  and  noatrils  partake  dying.  3.  Sekerema  imJlmmmMt$rum,  whkfc 
likewise  more  or  less  of  the  redneaa,  and  ia  a  qrmptom  of  the  ophthalmia  sicca.  4. 
in  proportion  aa  the  former  have  an  in-  Sckermim  itineramiitm,  or  the  dryneea  of 
flamed  appearanoe,  ao  does  the  tendency  the  eyes,  which  happens  in  sandy  jplacea  to 
to  delirium  prevail.  travellers,  aa  in  hot  Syria,  er  from  dey 

When  soarlatina  aaginosa  it  to  termi-  winds,  which  dries  up  the  humidity  neots- 
■ate  in  health,  the  flery  redness  abatee  gra-  aary  Ibr  the  motion  of  the  eves, 
dually,  and  is  sueoeeded  by  a  brown  co-  SaaisAcxMMr.  (From  wX'^*(*  ^  sptin- 
lour,  and  the  akin  becomeo  rough,  peels  ter.)  A  lonfritudinal  fracture  of  the  heme, 
eff  m  small  acales,  the  tumefaction  eub-  ScenriLAVx.  (From  r;(ifo(,  the  maa- 
iMes,  and  health  ia  gradually  restored.  On  tich,  and  «ucMf,  oil.)  Oil  of  masdeh. 
^e  oontrary,  when  it  is  te  terminate  fii-  SCHNBIDEies  MeMBRANK.  Th« 
tally,  the  febrile  symptoms  mn  very  hi|^  very  vascular  pituatorv  membrane  of  the 
from  the  first  ef  its  attack,  the  skin  is  m-  nose,  called  Schneiderian,  from  ita  diaea- 
tensely  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  is  very  f^-  verer. 

qtient  but  small,  great  thirst  prevails,  the  ScaoairAimrs.  (From  r^ftnttt  a  raab» 
efflorescence  maM  its  appearance  on  the  and  «y6«r,  a  flower.)  Sweet  nii4),  or  ea. 
seeond  day,  er  sooner,  and  about  the  third  mel's  hay.  See  Jmune  •deraiue. 
or  fourth  is  probably  interspersed  with  ScamiroftAavaus.  (From  r;(r«/v«c,  a  ruah» 
large  livid  spots»  and  a  high  degree  of  de-  and  x«>«c,  a  hare,  and  «(«,  a  tail ;  ao  call* 
Hrium  ensuing,  or  hemorrhages  breaking  ed  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hare^  taiL) 
out,  the  patient  is  cat  off  about  the  sixth  Hare's  tail.  Cotton.grass. 
or  eighth  day.  In  some  caaes  a  severe  SCIATIC  ARTERY.  Jhrteng,  edaHem. 
Borging  arises,  which  never  fails  to  prove  Iscbiatic  arUry.  A  branch  of  the  inieraal 
ntal.  Some  again,  where  the  S3rmptems  do  iliac. 

aot  run  so  high,  instesd  of  recovering,  as  SCIATIC  NERVE.  J^ermte  eciatiem. 
is  usual,  about  the  time  the  skin  begins  to  Ischiatic  nerve.  A  branch  of  a  nerve  off 
regain  its  natural  colour,  fall  into  a  kind  of  the  lower  extremity,  formed  by  the  unioa 
lingering  way,  and  are  carried  off  in  the  of  the  Uirabar  and  sacral  nerves.  It  is  di- 
eouraeof  a  few  weeks.  vided  near  the  popliteal  cavity  into  the  tk 

ScarUtina  of  itself  is  not  ustially  at-  bial  and  peroneal,  which  are  distributed  to 
tended  with  danger,  although  a  consider-  the  leg  and  foot. 

able  degree  of  delirium  sometimes  prevaile  SCIATIC  NOTCH.  Iscbiatic  aotch. 
feradajf  or  two;  but  when  it  partakes  See /imomwiaintii  •# .  , 

much  of  the  nature  of  cynanche  maligna,  SCIATIC  VEIN.  F«io  •ctatfca.  The 
er  degenerates  into  typhus  putrida,  which  vein  which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery 
rt  IS  apt  to  do,  it  often  proves  fetal.    The  in  the  thigh. 
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aCIATIOA.  JpcAto*.  A  xlicvBHKtic  af*  or  by  the  Joininf^  of  an  opiate  to  thk  mtdu 
lection  ofthehip.joint.  cine,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Cullen  to 

Sciatica  cbxssm.  The  ibests  or  oardi-  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  Doctor 
loantica,  raised  in  gardens  for  culinary  forther  obsenres,  that  from  a  continued  re- 
purposes.  petition  of  the  squill,  the  dose  may  be  gra- 

SCILLA.  (From  eztxxttf  to  dry;  so  dually  increased,  and  the  interval  of  ita 
called  from  iu  properties  of  drying  up  exhibitions  shortened ;  and  when  in  this 
humours.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  way  the  dose  comes  to  be  totembly  large> 
plants  in  the  Linn«an  system.  Class,  ifex-  the  opiate  may  be  most  conveniently  em- 
tmdria.    Order,  Mmogynia.  ployed  to  direct  the  operation  of  the  squill 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  6f  the  me-  more  certainly  to  the  kidneys.  '"  In  cases 
dicinal  squill  or  sea^nian.  Ormth»galum  of  dropsy,  that  is,  when  there  is  an  effu* 
muritinum.  Sqmlla,  Scilla  maritima  of  sion  of  water  into  the  cavities,  and  there- 
Ltnnxtts  r— midl(/fara,  bracteit  r^actit.  A  fore  that  less  water  goes  to*  the  kidneys,  w» 
native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria,  grow-  are  of  opinion  that  neutral  salt,  accompa- 
iog  on  the  sea  coast.  The  red-rooted  va-  nying  the  sauillt  may  be  of  use  in  deter- 
Hety  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  effica-  mining  this  nuid  more  certainly  to  the  kid- 
cious  than  the  white,  and  is  therefore  stilt  neys ;  and  whenever  it  can  be  perceived 
pveferved  for  medioinal  use*  The  root  of  that  it  uke  this  course,  we  are  persuaded 
the  squill,  which  appears  to  have  been  that  it  will  be  always  useful,  and  gene- 
known  as  a  medicine  in  the  early  ages  df  rally  safe,  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
Greece,  and  has  so  well  maintained  its  squills,  to  increase  the  usual  quantity  of 
character  ever  since  as  to  be  deservedly  in  drink.'* 

great  estimation,  and  of  very  frequent  use  The  diuretic  effects' of  squills  hav(i 
at  this  time»  seems  to  manifest  a  poisonous  becQ  supposed  to  be  promoted  by  the  addi- 
quality  to  several  animals.  In  proof  of  tion  of  some  mercurial ;  and  tbe  less  pur^ 
this,  we  liHve  the  testimonies  of  Hille6eld,  gative  preparations  of  mercury,  in  thit 
Bergius,  Vogel,  and  others.  Its  acrimo*  opinion  of  Dr«  Cullen,  are  best  adapted  to 
ny  is  so  great,  that  even  if  much  handled  this  purpose;  he  therefore  recommends  % 
it  ezulcerates  the  skin,  and  if  given  in  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  being 
lai^  doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  it  more  proper  than  any  other,  because  most 
not  only  excites  nausea,  tormina,  and  vio-  diuretic.  Where  the  primae  viae  abound 
lent  vomiting,  but  it  has  been  known  to  with  mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are  op- 
produce  strangury,  bloody  urine,  hyperca-  pressed  with  viseid  phlegm,  this  medicine 
tharsis,  cardialgia,  hxmorrbo'ids,  convnl-  is  likewise  in  general  estimation, 
aions,  wiib  fatal  inflammation,  and  gan-  As  an  expectorant,  the  squill  may  be 
grene  of  tbe  stomach  and  bowels.  But  as  supposed  not  only  to  attenuate  the  muooue 
many  of  the  active  articles  of  the  materia  follicles  to  excite  ft  more  copious  excretion 
medioa,  by  injudicious  administration,  be-  of  it  from  the  lungs,  and  thei^by  lessen 
come  equally  deleterions,  these  effects  of  the  congestion,  upon  which  the  difficulty 
tbe  scilla  do  not  derogate  from  its  medi-  of  respiration  very  generally  depends, 
einal  virtues ;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  our-  Therefora  in  all  pulmonic  affections,  ex- 
selves  fiilly  warranted,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  cepting  only  those  of  actual  or  violent  in* 
in  representing  this  drug,  under  proper,  flammation,  nicer,  and  spasm,  the  squill 
management,  Mid  in  certain  cases  and  con-  has  been  experienced  to  be  an  useful  me- 
stitutfons,  to  be  a  medicnie  of  great  prac-  dicine.  The  officinal  preparations  of  squiU» 
tical  utility!|  and  real  importance  in  the  are,  a  eonservoy  dried  squills,  a  syrup,  and 
ciive  of  many  obstinate  diseases.  Its  ef-  Tinegar,  an  oxjrmel,  and  pills.  Practi*- 
feotn,  as  stated  by  Bergius,  are  incidena,  tioners  hsve  not,  however,  confined  them«- 
diaretlca,emetica,8ubpurgans,hydrogoga,  selves  to  these.  When  this  root  was  in- 
espeetorans,  ennmenagoga.  In  hydropsi-  tended  as  a  diuretic,  it  has  most  commonly 
QtX  eases  it  has  long  been  esteemed  the  been  used  in  powder,  as  being  in  this  state 
roost  certain  and  emctual  diuretic  with  less  disposed  to  nauseate  the  stomach ;  and 
which  we  are  acqnai^ited ;  and  in  asthma-  to  the  powder  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
lie  afiections,  or  dyspnoea,  occasioned  by  add  neutral  salts,  as  nitre,  or  crystals  of 
tbe  loc^^ment  of  tenaceous  phlegm,  it  has  tartar,  especially  if  the  patient  complained 
been  the  expectorant  usually  employed,  of  much  thirst ;  others  recommend  calo- 
The  squill,  espeoiaHy  in  lai^e  doses,  is  mel ;  and  with  a  view  to  render  the  sqjuilla 
apt  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  and  to  prove  less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  it  has  been 
•m«tie ;  and  it  sometimes  acts  on  the  in-  usual  to  conjoin  an  aromatic.  The  dose  of 
testines,  and  becomes  purgative;,  but  when  dried  squills  is  from  two  to  four  or  sir 
these  operations  tJdce  pleee,  the  medicine  grains  once  a  day,  or  half  this  quantity 
is  prevented  from  reaching  the  blood  ves-  twice  a  day  ;  afterwards  to  be  regulated 
•els  and  kidneys,  and  the  patient  is  de-  according  to  its  effects.  The  dose  of  the 
prived  of  its  diuretic  effects,  which  are  to  other  preparations  of  this  drug,  when  iresh» 
be  obuined  by  giving  the  squill  in  smaller  should  be  four  times  this  weieht;  for  this 
doses,  repeated  at  more  distant  intenrals,  root  loses  in  the  proc^JspT  dmnffifo"*^ 
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fifUM  of  iU  or^iMa  w^ttf  aad  UOtloit  their  eonntidoB  with  a  enceraoB  ptft^ 
it  merelj  a  watery  ezhalatioii.  bui  under  such  circumataftcea,  thia  morbid 

SciujL  BxaiccATA.    Dried  aquiU.  alteration  beii^  the  effect  of  a  diaea^e  m 

SciLLA  atarAjriGA.     The  Spaniah  aqaiU.  that  neighbouring  part,  it  ou|^t  to  be  le- 

ScnxA  MABiTiMA.  The  ayatematicname  f  arded  as  a  aecondary  or  cooaequeot  aA^c- 
of  the  officinal  squill.    See  ScHUl  tion.    1  never  yet  met  with  an  uneqoiTocal 

SciuA  ACXTux.  Squdia  macerated  in  proof  of  a  primary  acirrbua  in  an  abeorb- 
▼inegar.  eni  fl^nd ;  and  if  a  larger  experience  aball 

ScihLM  covaxETA.  Squtlb  beat  up  with  confirm  thia  obaervation,  anid  establiah  it 
•Ujrar.  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  adSbrd  material  as* 

Sciuji  XXL.  Tincture  of  aquilla  boiled  aiatance  in  forming  the  diaKnoaia  of  thia 
with  honey.  diaeaae.    The  general  term  acirrbua  bath 

ScnxJB  ozTKXii.  Vinegar  of  aquilla  boil-  been  applied,  with  too  little  diacrimioalioo* 
•d  with  honey.  to  indurated  tumours  of  lymphatic  gUnda. 

SciLui  PiLiruL  Squill  pilla.  Dried  When  tbtae  appendagea  of  the  abaorbcnt 
•quills,  ginger,  soap,  and  ammoniadum.        system  enlarge  in  the  early  part  of  Itfe, 

SciLLjB  TivcTUKA.  Squilla  digeated  in  the  diaeaae  ia  commonly  treated  aa  airo- 
apirit  of  wine.  mous  j  but  aa  a  aimilar  alteration  of  theae 

SciLUTas.  (From  rtuKkm.,  the  aqutU.)  parts  may,  and  often  doea  occur  at  a  more 
A  wine  impregnated  wiih  aquilla.  advanced  period,  there  ought  to  be  some 

Scixcua.  (From  thegm,  Heb.)  The  lery  good  reaaona  for  ascribing  malignity 
akink.  Thia  amphibioua  animal  is  of  the  to  one  rather  than  the  other.  In  old  people 
lixard  kind,  and  caught  about  the  Nile,  the  tumour  ia  indeed  often  larger,  more 
and  thence  brought  dried  into  thia  country,  indurated,  and  leaa  tractable  than  in  chiU 
remarkably  amooth  and  gbasy,  aa  if  var-  dren  i  but  when  the  alteration  originated 
Qiahed.  The  fleah  of  the  animal,  particu-  in  the  lymphatic  glanda,  it  will  very  rarely 
larly  of  the  belly*  baa  been  aaid  to  be  diu-  be  found  to  poaaeaa  any  thing  canceroua  m 
retic,  alexipharmic,  aphrodiaac,  and  uaeful  ita  nature, 
in  leproua  diaordera.  If  every  other  morbid  alteration  in  a 

ScixaaoxA.  (From  rju^**,  to  harden.)  part  were  attended  with  pain  and  aoftBeaa, 
Sdrrhom.    A  hard  tumour.    See  Scirrku$,   then  induration  and  defective  seiksibility 

8C1RKHUS.  (From  ^^ft  to  harden.)  might  point  out  the  presence  of  a  acirrbua. 
A  genua  of  diaeaae  in  the  claas  ^sco/at,  and  But  thia  ia  ao  far  from  being  tbecMe,  that 
order  humrtt  of  Cullen ;  known  by  a  hard  even  encyated  tumoura^  at  their  oom- 
^mour  of  a  glandular  part,  indolent,  and  ntencemeat,  frequently  excite  the  aenaa- 
not  readily  auppurating.  The  following  tion  of  impenetrable  hitrdneaa.  All  glands 
observations  of  Mr.  Pearson  are  deaervtng  are  contained  in  capaulc,  not  very  elastic, 
of  attention.  A  scirrhus,  he  saya,  is  uau-  ao  that  almost  eveiy  species  of  chronic  en- 
ally  defined  to  be  a  hard,  and  almoat  In*  largement  of  theae  bodies  must  be  hard  s 
sensible  tttmour,  commonly  situated  in  a  hence  this  induration  ia  ratherowing  to  the 
wlandular  |Mrt,  and  accompanied  with  structure  of  the  part,  than  to  the  peculiar 
uttle  or  no  diacolouration  of  the  aurfaoe  of  nature  of  the  diaeaae  {  and  aa  glandn  in 
the  skin.  Thia  deacription  agrees  with  the  their  bealtiby  atate  are  not  endowed  with 
true  or  ezqoiaite  actrrhus  i  but  when  it  has  much  sensibility,  eveipr  diaeaae  that  grndu- 
proceeded  from  the  indolent  to  the  msli^  ally  produces  induration,  w<H  rather  dimi- 
nant  state,  the  tumour  ia  then  tmequal  m  niah  than  increaae  their  perceptive  powers. 
iU  figure,  it  beooBnea  painful,  the  akin  ac-  Induration  and  insensibUity  m/ay  therefore 
quires  a  purple  or  livid  hue,  and  the  cuts-  prove  that  the  affected  part  doea  not  Ubcmr 
neoua  veins  are  often  varicoae.  Let  ua  under  an  acute  diaeaae  t  but  these  ajm- 
now  examine  whether  this  enumeration  of  ptomtalonccan  yield  no  certain  information 
symptoms  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  prac>  concerning  the  trtie  nature  of  the  morbid 
tical  purpoaea.  alteration.    Those  indolent  affections  of 

It  is  probable,  that  any  gland  in  the  glandi  that  ao  frequently  appear  irf^cr 
the  living  body  may  be  the  aeat  of  a  the  meridian  of  life,  comnwMily  manifest  a 
canoeroua  disease  ;  but  it  appeara  mc»re  hardnesa  and  want  of  aenaatton,  not  infe. 
frequently  aa  an  idiopathic  afTection  in  rior  to  that  which  accompauiea  a  true  acir* 
those  glanda  that  form  the  aeveral  ae-  rhua  t  and  yet  theae  tumotira  will  often  ad^ 
cretions  than  in  the  abaorbent  glanda :  mit  of  a  cure  by  the  aame  mode  of  treat* 
and  of  the  accreting  organa,  thfiae  which  ment  which  we  find  to  be .  auccesaful  in 
separate  fluids  that  are  to  be  employed  in  acrophula ;  and  when  they  prove  uneon* 
the  animal  economy,  suffer  much  ofiener  querable  by  the  powers  of  medicine,  we 
than  the  glanda  which  secrete  the  ezcre-  Generally  see  them  continue  stationary  and 
mentitious  parta  of  the  blood.  Indeed,  it  innocent  to  the  latest  period  of  Ufe.  Wri- 
"1^  be  doubted  whether  an  absorbent  ters  have  indeed  said  much  about  certain 
gland  be  ever  the  primary  aeat  of  a  true  tumoura  changing  their  nature,  and  aasum- 
scirrhua.  D^ily  enierienoe  evincea,  that  ing  a  new  character ;  but  I  atrongly  sua- 
tnese  glands  mMauflerconUminationfrom  pect  that  the  doctrine  of  the  muKaUon  of 
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diseases  into  each  other,  stands  upon  a  ^on  are  eommonly  met  with  on  a  irariety 
very  oncertain  foundation.  In)proper  of  other  occasions,  and  in  this  particular 
treatment  muy,  without  doubt,  ezaspe-  instance  they  may  be  the  effects  of  the 
rate  diseases,  and  render  a  complaint  which  disease,  but  are  not  essentially  connected 
appeared  to  be  mild  and  tractable,  dan-  with  its  presence. 

gerous,  or  destructive ;  but  to  af|;gravate  An  incipient  tcirrhus  is  seldom  accom« 
the  symptoms,  and  to  change  the  form  of  panied  with  a  discolouration  of  the  skin  ; 
the  disease,  are  things  that  ought  not  to  be  and  a  dusky  redness,  purple,  or  even  livid ' 
confounded.  I  do  not  affirm,  mat  a  breast  appearance  of  the  surface,  is  commonly 
which  has  been  the  seat  of  a  mammary  seen  when  there  is  a  malignant  scirrhus. 
mbscess,  or  a  gland  that  has  been  affected  The  presence  or  abscence  of  colour  can« 
with  scrophula,  may  not  become  cancer-  however,  at  the  best,  afford  us  but  a  very 
ous;  for  they  might  have  suffered  firom  this  precarious  criterion  of  the  true  nature  of 
disease  had  no  previous  complaint  existed  ;  the  complaint.  When  the  disease  is  clearly 
but  these  morbid  alterations  generate  no  known,  an  altered  state  of  the  skin  may 
greater  tendency  to  cancer  than  if  the  assist  us  in  judging  of  the  progress  it  has 
parts  had  always  retained  their  natural  made ;  but  as  the  skin  may  suner  similar 
condition.  There  is  no 'necessary  connex-  variations  in  a  number  of  very  disitiniilar 
ion  between  the  cancer  and  any  other  dis-  diseases,  it  would  be  improper  to  found 
ease,  nor  has  it  ever  been  clearly  proved  an  opinion  upon  so  delusive  a  phenoroe* 
that  one  is  convertible  into  the  other.  non. 

Chirurgical  writers  have  generally  enu.       Sclabxa.  (From  «iixf^c,  hard  ;  because 
merated  tumour  as  an  essential  symptom  its  stalks  are  hard  and  dry,  BUnch.)  The 
of  the  scirrhus ;  and  it  is  veiy  true,  that  garden  clary.    See  Sabuia  $clarea. 
this  disease  is  of^en  accompanied  with  an       Sclaxka  usrAvicji.  Wild  clary,  or  hor« 
increase  of   bulk  in    the  part   affected,  minum  sylvestre. 

From  long  and  careful  observation,  I  am  Sclsxiasis.  (From  raMf#ot»,  to  harden.) 
however  induced  to  think,  that  in  addition  Sclero9M,  ScUr^m.  A  hanl  tumour  or 
to  the  Quantity  of  matter  is  rather  an  ac-  induration. 

cidental  than  a  necessary  consequence  of      Sclbxophthalxia.    f  From  raxf^of ,  hard, 
the  presence  of  this  peculiar  affection.         and  o#d«x/Koc,  the  eye.)     A  protrusion  c^ 
When  the  breast  is  the  seat  of  a  scirrhus,  the  eye-ball.    An  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
the  altered  part  is  hard,  perhaps  uneqvial  attended  with  hardness  of  the  parts, 
in  its  figure,  and  definite  ;  but  these  symp-       ScLimosARcoMA.     (From  rxxi^oc,  har^ 
toms  are  .not  always  connected  with  an  and  tf-M^a^ft*,  a  fleshy  tumour.)    A  hard 
xctual  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  fleshy  excrescence  on  the  gums. 
)>reast.    On  the  contrary,  the  true  scir-       Sclxrosis.  See  Seleriaait. 
rhus  is  frequently  accompanied  with  a  con-       SCLBROTIC  COAT.      (Ttmiea  nler^ 
traction  and  diminution  of  bulk,  a  retrac-  tieaf  from  raxv^Mi,  to  harden;  so  called 
tion  of  the  nipple,  and  a  puckered  state  of  from  its  hardness.)     SclerotU.  The  outer- 
the  skin.  most  coat  of  the  eye,  of  a  white  coloiu*. 

The  irritation  produced  by  an  indurated  dense,  and  tenacious,  its  anterior  part* 
substance  lying  in  the  breast,  will  very  whieh  is  transparent,  is  termed  the  com«a 
often  cause  a  determination  of  blood  to  trarupareni.  It  ia  into  this  coat  of  the  eye 
that  organ,  and  a  consequent  enlargement  that  the  muscles  of  the  bulb  are  inserted, 
of  it ;  but  I  consider  this  as  an  inflamma-  Sclxxotis.  See  SchroHc  c^at. 
tory  state  of  the  surrotmding  parts,  ex-  Sclopxtaxta  a^ua.  (Prom  tclopetumf 
cited  by  the  scirrhus,  acting  as  a  remote  a  g^im  ;  so  called  fVom  its  supposed  virtues 
causet  and  by  no  means  essential  to  the  In  healing  gun-shot  wounds.)  Arquebu- 
original  complaint.  From  the  evident  sade.  It  is  made  of  sage,  mugwort,  and 
utility  of  topical  blood-letting  under  these  mint,  distilled  in  wine, 
circumstances,  a  notion  has  prevailed  that  ScLOfiTOPLAOA.  (From  tehpetum,  a 
the  sciVrhut  is  a;i  inflammatory  disease ;  gun,  and  piaga,  a  wound.)  A  gun-shot 
but  the  strongly-marked  dissimilarity  of  a  wound. 

phlegmon   and  an  exquisite  scirrhus,  in     .  Scouajiis.      (From  r»oXie«,  to  twist.) 
their  appearances,  progress,  and  mode  of  A  distortion  of  the  spine, 
termination,  obliges  me  to  dissent  fVom       ScotopsHnaiA.       The     spleenwort   or 
that  opinion.     That  one  portion  of  the  miltwaste  is  sometimes  so  called.     See 
breast  may  be  in  a  scirrhous  state,  while   Ceterach, 

the  other  parts  are  in  a  state  of  inflamma-  ScoLOPKroxiux.  (From  raoxoirtv/i^A,  the 
tion,  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  expert-  earwig;  so  called  because  iu  leaves  resem- 
ence ;  hut  that,  an  inflammation,  which  is  ble  the  earwig.)  Pfdlimt.  Linffua  cervina. 
an  acute  disease,  and  a  scirrhus,  whose  Harts-tongue.  This  indigenous  plant  ot- 
essentialxharaeters  are  almost  directly  the  phnium  9C9lopendnwm  of  Linnaeus  .—fi'mtU' 
reverse  of  inflammation,  shall  be  co-exist-  bua  mmpUdbut  cordato  Kngvlavi*  integerri^ 
cnt  in  the  same  part,  is  not  a  very  intelli-  mi9  HiUlnm  kirtutUt  grows  on  most  shady 
gtble  pPopositioiL    Tumor  Md  inflaaauh  bleaks,  walls*  fcc  It  has  a  slightly  adstrin- 
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gent  and  mucikgiBoiit   twcetith  taste,  diatfate  is  a  debitttaled  state  of  Hie  i 
When  fresh  and  rubbed,  it  imparta  a  dia-  ariaing  princq^y  from  the  wtnt  of  A 
agreeable  smell      Uaria-tongue,  and  the  ment, 

Jhe  enpiUtay  herba,  of  whidi  it  is  one.  The  scarvy  eomea  on  gradnaUy,  with 
wit  formerly  much  used  to  strengthen  the  heariness,  wearineaa,  and  unwiHingBeaa  to 
viscera,  restrain  hsmorrhagea  and  alrine  move  about,  together  with  dejection  ef 
iuzea,  and  to  open  obstructions  of  the  spirits,  coM^derable  loss  of  strength,  sad 
Hver  and  spleen,  and  for  the  general  pur*  debilitj.  Aa  it  adveneea  in  ita  progress^ 
poses  of  demulcents  and  pectMida.  the  countenanoe  becomea  mUow  and  hkmu 

ScoLoroKAOBABiiTM .  (Prom  9m«kmintf,  sd,  respiration  ia  hurried  on  the  least  mo- 
the  woodcock,  and  /ia;(«im,  a  knife  i  so  tion,  the  teeth  becoBUt  looee,  the  gems  ar« 
called  becauae  it  ia  bent  a  Uttle  at  the  end  spongy,  the  breath  is  very  ofienaive,  livid 
like  a  woodcock's  biU.)  An  iacisioB-  spou  appear  on  diierent  parts  of  the  body, 
knile.  old  wounds  which  have  been  lo^g*  healed 

ScoLTmrs.  (Prom  •-««\«c,  a  thorn  t  so  up  break  out  afreah,  severe  wanderhig 
named  from  ita  prickly  leaves.)  The  arti*  pains  are  felt,  particularly  by  night,  the 
cholm  ia  aometimea  ao  called  See  d^  akin  ia  drv,  the  urine  small  io  auantityf 
nom.  taming  blue  vegetable  infvaiona  of  a  green 

8coPA  aaeiA.  The  butcher's  broom,  or  colour ;  and  the  pulae  is  sbmU,  frequent* 
knee-holly,  waa  formerly  ao  termed  See  and,  towards  the  last,  intermitting ;  hot 
i?ittcvt.  the  intellect  sre,  Ibr  the  most  part,  dear 

ScoaaimA.     (From  scsrftvfuf,  the  acur-  and  diattnct. 
vy.)  Medicinea  for  the  acurvy.  By  an  aggravation  of  the  aymptoma,  the 

SCORBUTUS.  (From  tchorh^H^  Germ.)  diaeaae,  in  iu  laat  atage,  exhibtu  a  moit 
GVr^f»^acAttun,becauae  the  gums  and  arms,  wretched  appearance.  The  joints  become 
and  gingipeiHum^  because  the  guma  and  Swelled  and  atiff,  the  tendona  of  the  Iqgs 
lega,  are  ttflfected  by  it.  The  aourvy.  A  are  rigid  and  contracted,  general  emacia- 
genua  of  disease  in  the  claaa  cocAaxitf,  and  ^^^^  enauea,  h«morrhagea  break  forth  from 
order  aa^Alfiiitff  of  Cullen;  characteriaed  different  parta,  fetid  evactiationa  are  dia> 
by  extreme  debility ;  complexion  pale  charged  by  stool,  and  a  diarrhoea  or  dyse»- 
and  bloated ;  spongy  gums ;  livid  spots  tery  ariaet,  which  aoon  terminatea  the  tia^ 
on  the  akin  t  breath  offensive  ;  (xdematoua  gic  scene. 

swellings  in  the  legs ;  hemorrhages ;  foul  Scurry,  aa  uaually  met  with  on  ahore,  m 
ulcera ;  fetid  urine  i  and  extremely  offen-  where  the  peraon  haa  not  been  ezpoaed  to 
•ive  atools.  The  acurvy  is  a  disease  of  a  the  inflnente  of  the  remote  cauaea  befofe 
putrid  nature,  much  more  prevalent  in  enumerated,  is  unattended  by  wnj  violeflit 
cold  climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and  symptoms,  ss  slight  blotches,  with  scaly 
which  chiefly  affects  sailors,  and  stich  as  eruptions  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
are  shut  up  in  besieged  places,  owing,  aa  is  And  a  sponginessof  the  gums,are  the  chief 
aupposed,  to  their  being  deprived  of  fresh  ones  to  he  observed, 
provisions,  and  a  due  quantity  of  acescent  In  forming  our  judgment  as  to  the  event 
food,  aasisted  by  the  prevalence  of  cold  of  the  diaease,  we  are  to  be  directed  by 
and  moisture,  and  by  such  other  causes  as  the  violence  of  the  i^ymptoms,  by  the  attu- 
depress  the  nervous  energy,  as  indolence,  ation  of  the  patient  with  respect  to  m  vw* 
eonflnement,  want  of  exercise,  neglect  of  getshle  diet,  or  other  proper  sobatitutes* 
cleanliness,  much  labour  and  fatigue,  sad-  hy  his  former  state  of  health,  and  by  has 
ness,  despondency,  &c.  These  several  constitution  not  having  been  impaired  by 
debilitating  cauaea,  with  the  concurrence   previoua  diseasea. 

of  a  diet  consisting  principally  of  salted  or  Dissections  of  scurvy  have  alwaya  dieoo- 
ptitrescent  food,  will  be  sure  to  produce  vered  the  blood  to  be  in  a  very  diaaohred 
this  disease.  It  seems,  however,  to  de«  state.  The  thorax  oauaUy  contains  more 
pend  more  on  a  defect  of  nourishment,  or  less  of  a  watery  fluid,  which,  in  mai^ 
than  on  a  vitiated  atate ;  and  the  reason  caaes,  possesses  so  high  a  degree  of  acri- 
that  salted  provisions  sre  so  productive  of  mony,  aa  to  excoriate  the  hands  by  eominl^ 
the  scurvy,  is,  most  probably,  because  io  contsct  with  it ;  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
they  are  drainedof  their  nutritious  juices,  won  contains  the  same  kind  of  fluid;  the 
which  are  extracted  and  run  off*  in  brine,  hmffs  sre  black  and  putrid  ;  and  the  heart 
As  the  disease  ia  apt  to  become  pretty  ge-  itaelf  has  been  found  in  a  similar  atate, 
fteral  amongst  the  crew  of  a  ship  when  H  with  ita  cavity  filled  with  a  corra|»ted 
baa  once  made  its  appearance,  it  has  been  fluid.  In  many  inatanees,  the  epiohysea 
aupposed  by  many  to  be  of  a  contagioua  have  been  found  divided  from  the  bonea, 
nature;  but  the  conjecture  seems  by  no  the  cartilagsa  aeparatedfrom  the  ribs, and 
means  well  founded.  arveral  of  the  bones  themselves  dissolved 

A  preternatural  aaline  stste  of  the  blood  by  caries.    The  brain  seldom  shews  any 
f  *' **«o  Msigned  aa  its  proximate  cause,  marks  tff  diaeaae. 

It  has  been  contended  by aome physiciant,  Sooannm.  (From  #»of«/»r,  garlics  ao 
that  the  pHmary  morbid  affeetbii  in  this  fitted  bMuwe  It  iomOs  like  CMJlk^)    fV^- 
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I  redoUru.  Water  germander.  Teuenim 
9Cordntm  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this 
I  pjiani  have  a  smell  somewhat  of  the  garlic 
kind,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  sup* 
iH>sed  to  take  its  name  :  to  the  taste  the/ 
m-e  bitterish  and  slightly  pungent.  The 
plant  was  formerly  m  high  estimation,  but 
IS.  now  justly  fallen  mto  disuse,  although 
pecommended  by  some  in  antiseptic  cata- 
Iiiasms  and  fomentations. 

Scoiuji^  ( Scoria,  from  o-ztf,  excrement) 
Pnoss.  The  refuse  or  useless  parts  of  any 
vubsunce. 

ScoBooorBASiTX.  (Prom  r»e^o/«y,  garlic, 
and  a-jflwpr,  the  leek.)  The  wild  garlic  or 
leek  snalot. 

gcoaoDUX.  (Aro  *ru  rnm^  ofuv,  from  its 
filthy  smell.)     Garlic: 

ScoBpiACA.  ( Prom  rao^iof ,  a  scorpion.) 
Medicines  agamat  the  bite  of  serpents. 

ScoapioLDBS.  (PromF»6^io<,ascorpSon, 
and  •ti9it  a  likeness;  so  called  because  its 
leaves  resemble  the  tail  of  a  scorpion.) 
Searprnties,  jResembling  the  scorpion. 
Scorpion -wort.    Bird's  foot. 

ScoHPiuRiTs.     See  Scorpioidet, 

SCORZOMif)R.\.  (From  Mcsrxa,  a  ser. 
pent.  Span,;  so  called  because  it  is  said  to 
be  effectual  against  the  bite  of  all  vene- 
mous  animuls.)  I.  The  name  of  a  genus. 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
8]fn^enena.    Order,  Pobfgamia  aquale: 

2.  The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  plant 
ealled  also  e»cwtmwra,  Viperaria,  Str- 
perHaria  /dtpamca.  iSoats'  grease.  Vipers' 
grasa.  The  roots  of  this  plant,  Seorxomra 
Atunifr't  of  liinnsbus : — caule  fiUnudo,  uw/fa* 
vtfoUit  Iato-Um€0olati9,  nervoH*,  pkudt,  has 
been  sometimes  employed  roedicmally-as 
aleziph armies,  and  in  hypochondnaeal  dis- 
orders, and  obstructions  of  the  viseera. 
The  Setrunera  kUpametL  mostly  supplies 
^ke  shops,  whose  root  is  esculent,  olerace- 
ous,  and  against  diseases  inefficacious. 

Sco»»>]rsaA  nsPAiriCA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  esculent  vipers'  grass. 

ScoazosERA  HTnffiLis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  vipers'  grass.  Sec 
i$cor«ofiera. 

ScoTODisB.  (Prom  r«»Tw.  darkness, 
and  //? Of ,  a  giddiness.)  Sc9todima,  Scot^ 
dtn09.  Settoma,  Seotwda,  Giddiness  with 
Impaired  sight 

SCBOBICULUS  CORDIS.  (Dim.  (^ 
9ero6$,  a  ditch.)    The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

SCROFULA.  (Prom  sero/a,  a  swine; 
because  this  animal  is  said  to  be  much  sub* 
ject  to  a  similar  dfsoi^er.)  SsrophuUL 
Struma.  Ctirat,  Chmra;  Ecruelle;  Fi% 
Scrophula.  The  king's  eyil.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  cachexiif,  and  order  im' 
petiginet  of  CuUen  He  distinguishes  four 
species.  1.  Scrophula  vulgaris,  when  it  is 
without  other  disorders  external  and  per- 
manent. 3.  Serophula  mesenterica,  when 
internal,  with  loss  of  appetite,  pale  coun- 


temuiset  swelling  of  the  belly,  and  an  un* 
usual  foetor  of  the  excrements.  3.  Scro* 
phulafugaz  This  is  of  the  most  simple 
kind ;  it  is  seated  only  about  the  Deck» 
snd  for  the  most  part  is  caused  by  the  re- 
fforptioB  iirom  sores  on  the  h^ad  4.  Scro- 
phula Americans,  when  it  is  joined  with 
the  yaws.  Scrophula  consists  in  bard  in* 
dolent  tumours  of  the  conglob;*te  glands  in 
vmrious  parts  of  the  body ;  but  particu- 
larly in  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  an4 
under  the  chin,  which  after  a  time  suppu- 
rate and  degenerate  into  ulcers,  from 
which,  instead  of  pus,  a  white  curdled 
Blatter,  somewhat  resembling  the  coagu* 
lum  of  milk,  is  discharged. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is 
most  usually  between  the  third  and  seventh 
year  of  the  child's  age ;  but  it  may  arise 
at  any  period  between  these  and  the  sge 
of  puberty  ;  afier  which  it  seldom  makes 
its  first  attack.  It  most  commonly  affects 
children  of  a  lax  habit,  with  smooth  fine 
skins,  fair  hair,  and  rosy  cheeks.  It  like- 
wise is  apt  to  attack  such  childrefi  as  shew 
a  disposition  to  rachitis,  and  marked  by  a 
protuberant  forehead,  enlarged  joints,  and 
a  tumid  abdomen.  Like  this  disease,  it 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  cold  and  variable 
climates,  being  rarely  met  with  in  warm 
ones.  Scrophula  is  by  no  means  a  conta- 
gious disease;  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  is 
of  an  hereditary  nature,  and  is  often  en« 
tailed  by  parents  on  their  children.  There 
are,  indeeid,  some  practitioners  who  wholly 
deny  that  this,  or  any  other  disease,  can 
be  acquired  by  an  hereditary  right ;  but 
that  a  peculiar  temperament  of  body,  or 
predisposition  in  the  constitution  to  some 
diseases,  may  extend  from  both  father  and 
mother  to  tlieir  dispring,  is,  observes  Dr. 
Thomas,  very  clearly  proved.  For  exam- 
ple, we  very  frequently  meet  with  gout  in 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  could 
never  have  brought  it  on  by  intemperance, 
sensuality,  or  improper  diet,  but  must 
have  acquired  the  predisposition  to  it  in 
this  way. 

Where  there  is  any  predisposition  in  the 
constitution  to  scrophula,  and  the  person 
happens  to  contract  a  venereal  taint,  this 
frequently  excites  into  action  the  causes  of 
the  former ;  as  a  venereal  bubo  not  un fre- 
quently becomes  scrophulous,  as  soon  as 
the  virus  is  destroyed  by  mercury.  The 
late  Dr.  Cullen  supposed  scrophula  to  de- 
pend upon  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
lymphatic  sysUm.  The  attacks  of  the  dis- 
ease seem  much  aflTected  or  influenced  bj 
the  periods  of  the  seasons.  They  begin 
usually  some  time  in  the  winter  and  sprine, 
and  often  disappear,  or  are  greatly  amend- 
ed, in  summer  and  autumn.  The  first  ap- 
pearance  of  the  disorder  is  commonly  m 
that  of  small  oval  or  spherical  tumours 
under  the  skm,  unattended  by  any  pain  or 
discolouration.  These  appear,  in  general, 
5  A. 
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upon  Uie  tides  of  the  neck^  below  tlie  ear, 
or  under  the  chin  ;  but,  in  tome  caaet,  the 
joinlt  of  the  elbowi  tr  enUea,  or  those  of 
the  fingers  end  toes,  sre  the  psrts  first  af- 
fected. In  these  instances,  we  do  not, 
however,  find  small  moveable  swellings  t 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tumor  almost  uni- 
fbrmlj  surrounding  the  joint*  and  inter- 
nipting  Its  motion. 

After  some  length  of  time  the  tomors  be- 
come larger  and  osore  fixed,  the  ski« 
whioh  covers  them  acquires  a  purple  or 
livid  colour,  and,  being  much  infiiamed, 
they  at  last  suppurate  and  break  into  little 
holes,  from  mhich,  at  first,  a  matter  some- 
what purifbrm  ooies  out  t  but  this  changes 
bv  degrees  into  a  kind  of  viacid  serous  dis- 
etiarg^,much  intermixed  with  small  pieces 
of  a  white  subsUnoe,  resembling  the  cord 
of  milk. 

The  tumors  subside  gradually,  whilst 
the  ulcers  at  the  same  time  open  more,  and 
spread  unequally  in  various  directions. 
After  a  time,  some  of  the  ulcers  heal  <  but 
other  tumors  quickly  form  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  proceed  on,  in  the  same 
alow  manner  as  the  former  ones,  to  suppu- 
ration. In  this  manner  the  disease  goes  on 
for  some  years,  and  appearing  at  last  to 
have  exhausted  iUclf,  all  the  ulcers  heal 
up,  without  being  succeeded  by  any  fresh 
swellings  t  but  teaving  behind  them  an 
ugly  puckering  of  the  skin,  and  a  scar  of 
considerable  extent  This  is  the  most  mild 
form  under  which  scrophuU  ever  appears. 
In  more  virulent  cases,  the  eyes  are  par- 
ticularly the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  are 
affected  with  ophthalmia,  giving  rise  to 
ulcerations  in  the  tarsi,  and  inflammation 
of  the  tunica  adnata,  terminating  not  un- 
frequently  in  an  opacity  of  the  transparent 
cornea. 

In  similar  cases,  the  joints  become  af- 
fected, they  swell  and  are  incommoded  by 
excruciating  deep-seated  pain,  which  is 
ronch  increased  upon  the  slightest  motion. 
The  swelling  and  pain  ccmtinue  to  increase, 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  become  at  length 
much  wasted.  Matter  is  soon  afterwards 
formed,  and  this  is  discharged  at  small 
openings  made  by  the  bursting  of  the  skin. 
Beini^,  however,  of  a  peculiar  acrimonious 
nature,  it  erodes  the  ligamenu  and  carti- 
lages, and  produces  a  caries  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bones.  By  an  absorption  of  the 
matter  into  the  system,  hectic  fever  at  last 
arises,  and,  in  the  end,  often  proves  fatal. 

When  scrophuU  is  confined  to  the  exter- 
nal surface,  it  is  by  no  means  attended  with 
danger,  although  on  leaving  one  part,  it  is 
apt  to  be  renewed  in  others ;  but  when  the 
ulcers  are  imbued  with  a  sharp  acrimony, 
spread,  erode,  and  become  deep,  without 
shewing  any  disposition  to  heal ;  when 
deep  seated  collections  of  matter  form 
amongst  the  smaU  bones  of  the  hands  and 
lect,  or  in  the  joints,  or  tubercles  in  the 


lungB,  with  hectic  fever,  arise,  tbe  come* 
quences  will  be  fatat 

On  opening  xht  bodies  of  pertona  who 
have  died  of  thia  disease,  many  of  the  vis- 
cera are  usually  found  in  a  dtseased  state, 
but  more  particularly  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  which  sre  not  only  much  tume- 
fied, but  often  ulcerated.  The  Iw^  are 
frequently  discovered  bent,  with  a  number 
of  tubercles  or  cysts,  which  contain  matter 
of  varioua  kinds.  Scrophuloua  rkmds,  oft 
being  examined  by  dissection,  feel  some- 
what softer  to  the  touch  than  in  their  na- 
tural state,  and  when  laid  open,  they  are 
usually  Ibtind  to  contain  a  soft  curdy  mat^ 
ter,  mixed  with  pus. 

8CKOPHULABIA.  (From  scr«/Mia,  the 
king's  evil}  so  called  from  the  imcqual 
tubercles  upon  its  roots,  like  scnmhulous 
tumors.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxsn  system.  Class,  DUfymnmiM 
Order,  Jingi*$peiwia,    The  fig-wort. 

ScaoraiTLAaia  a^uatica.      See  MH9m€m 

ScBopavxAmu  mvom.  The  pile-wort  is 
sometimes  so  cstted.      See    Chttidamim 


ScBOHnrxamia  irowisa.  The  sjrstematic 
name  of  the  fig-wort.     See   Scrm^uJan^ 

.  ScBomn.AmiA  tuloabis.  JIBOem§frhiB^ 
Scr^phularia.  Common  fig-wort  or  ker- 
nel-wort. The  root  and  leavea  of  this 
plant,  Scr9pkuiaria  nsdiMa  of  t^innxus  :— 
fiUit  cm*daii$t  trinervatk ;  cav/ie  ^btumm 
fuio,  have  been  celebrated  both  as  an 
internal  and  external  remedy  against  nv 
flammations,  the  piles,  scrophuloua  tu- 
mors, and  old  ulcera  i  but  they  are  now 
only  used  in  this  country  by  the  countiy 
people. 

ScaoTAL  nxaviA.  Hernia  •cr%taU9.  Sers- 
t9cele,  A  protnision  of  any  part  of  an  ab- 
dominial  viscus  or  viscera  into  the  acrotum. 
See  Herma. 

ScmoTDcxLS.  (From  tcrwiwn^  and  jk»m, 
a  tumour.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  in  ths 
scrotum. 

8CBOTUM.  {QttMi  msrfufN,  a  akin  or 
hide.)  Bitrta  tetHum.  OtcheuM,  OseAeoR. 
Orchea  of  Galen.  The  common  int^u- 
ments  which  cover  the  testicles. 

SCRUPULUS.  (Dim.  of  tcn^w,  a 
small  stone.)  A  scruple  or  weight  of  20 
grains. 

SCURF.  fStrfura.  Small  exfbliatioos 
of  the  cuticle,  which  take  place  after 
some  eruptions  on  the  skin»  a  new  cuticle 
being  formed  iindemeath  during  the  exib- 
liation. 

Scurvy.    See  Sctrhutn*. 

Scurvy'£^a99.  See  CQChleorim  htrtat- 
m. 

ScurvygrroM, lamtu    See  C^cklearia Aer- 

Scurry-grmsi,  Sctch,  See  Brofimca  war- 
n'aai  uigitizedby  vjOOQIC 
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SCtTIFmtll  CARTILAGB.  Stte  Tfy-  Bmmja^nUl    See  CevadUla. 

rtid  cartihsre.  SEBATE.    (From  Melmm,  %ntt.)    Sehat. 

ScuTTSLLARiA  oA&sBXGUuiTA.    The  sys-  The  name  in  the  new  chemistry  of  ever/ 

tematic  name  of  the  skuU-cap.    See  Ter^  compound  of  the  acid  of  fat. 

Uanaria,  Sxbutek.    (An  Egyptian  word.)      Se- 

SCYBAI^A.     JUuCaxa.     Dry  hard  ex-  bestina  Sebsten.     The   dark  black  fruit 

crementi.  of  the  cordia  nufxa  /  foUit  ovatit,   ttibiHi 

Scrrncus.      (From  Scvthia,  its  native  glabrU  /  eorymbU  kuernUbtu ,-  caljfdfnu  tk* 

soil.)  Aq  epithet  of  the  liquorice*root  or  cenutriaUt   of   Linnsut.        It    possesses 

any  thing  brought  from  Scythia.  {^utinous  and  aperient  qualities,  and  is 

SEA-AIR.    Is  prescribed  in  a  variety  exhibited  in  form  of  decoction  in  various 

of  complaints,  being  considered  as  more  diseases  of  the  chest,  hoarseness,  cough, 

medicinal  and  salubrious  than  that  on  land,  difficult  respiration,  &c. 

it  is  supposed  to  possess  in  its  composition  SEC  ALB*.     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 

a  grreater  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  is  a  most  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.    Class,  Trt- 

powerful  and  valuable  remedy.    It  is  re-  andtia.    Order,  DigtpwL     Rye. 

soKed  to  with  the  happiest  success  against  2.  The  common  name  of  the  seed  oT  the 

most  cases  of  debility,  and  particularly  SecaUcerealeotXAXkiimuM*    It  is  principally 

against  scrophulous  diseases  affecting  the  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  in  the  north - 

external  parts  of  the  body.      See  Bath^  em  countries  of  Europe  is  employed  for  af- 

cold,  fording  an  ardent  spirit. 

Sea-hoUy.    See  Eryngium,  Secau  gerkalb.    The  systematic  name 

Sea-mo99,     See  Corallina,  of  the  rye-plant    See  SecaU. 

Sea-oak.    See  Querau  wuurma,  SECONDARY.    This  term  in  general 

Seo'^mon.    See  Scilla.  denotes  something  that  acts  as  second  or 

Sea-Hdt.    See  Mwiat  toda.  in  subordination  to  another.    Thus  in  dis- 

^      SEA-SICKNESS.       A   nausea   or   ten-  eases,  we  have  tecondtay  symptotM, 

dency  to  vomit,  which  varies,  in  respect  of  Sbcoksart  fxvxr.    That  febrile  affe^ 

duration,  in  different  persons  upon  their  tion    which   arises  ifter  a  crisis,  or  the 

first  ffoing  to  aea.    With  some  it  continues  discharge  of  some  morbid  matter,  as  af^er 

only  for  a  day  or  two;  while  with  others  it  the  declension  of  the  small-pox  or  the 

remains  throughout  the  voyage.    The  die-  measles. 

eases  in  which  sea-sickness  is  principally  SECRETION.    The  word  secretion  is 

recommended  are  asthma  and  consump-  used  to  express  that  function  by  which  an 

tion.  organ  sepsjrates  fVom  the  blood  the  consti- 

SE  A- WATER.  This  is  arranged  amongst  tuent  parU  of  a  fluid  that  does  not  exist  in 

the  simple  saline  waters.  Its  chemical  ana-  it  with  its  characteristic  properties, 

lysis  gives  a  proportion  of  one  of  saline  con-  The  difference  of  secreted  humours  is 

tents  to  about  twenty-three  one-fourth  of  visibly  connected  with  those  of  the  organs 

water ;  but  on  our  shores  it  is  not  greater  employed  for  their  formation.    Thus  arte- 

than  one  of  salt  to  about  thirty  or  water,  rial  exhalation,  that  take  place  throughout 

Sea-water  on  the  British  coast  may,  there-  the  whole  extent  of  internal  surfaces,  and 

fore,  be  calculated  to  conuin  in  the  wine  preserves  their  contiguity,  affords  nothing 

pint,   of  muriated  soda  186.5  grains,  of  but  an  albuminous  serosity.  which  is  only 

moriated  magnesia  fifly-one,  of  selenite  the  serum  of  the  blood  slightly  altered  by 

six  grains  ;  total   two  hundred  and  forty-  the  weak  action  of  organization  very  little 

three  one-half  grains,  or  half  an  ounce  and  complicated.    The  analysis  of  the  water  in 

three  and  one-half  grains  of  saline  con-  dropsy»  which  is  merely  in  the  serosity 

tents.  The  disorders  forwhich  the  internal  that  continually  transudes  the  surface  of 

use  of  sea-water  has  been  and  may  be  re-  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura  or  perito- 

sorted  to,  are  ii^  general  the  same  for  which  n«um,  has  demonstrated  that  this  fluid  has 

all  the  simple  saline  waters  may  be  used,  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  serum  of 

The  peculiar  power  of  sea-water  and  sea-  the  blood,  and  is  only  distinguished  from 

salt  as  a  discutient,  employed  cither  inter-  it,  by  the  variable  proportions  of  albu- 

nally  or  externally  in  scrophulous  habiu,  is  men,  and  the  different  salts  it  contains  in 

well  known,  and  is  attended  with  consider-  solution 

able  advantage  when  judiciously  applied.  This  flrst  kind  of  secretion,  this  perspi- 

Sea-wrack.    See  Quercui  marina,  ratory  transudation,  would  seem,  then,  to 

Seated  earth:     See  Terra  •agUlata,  be  a  simple  filtration  or  percolation  of  a 

SEA RCIIING.    The  operation  of  intro.  liquor  already  formed  in  the  blood  through 

ducing  a  metallic  instrument  through  the  the  porous  parts  of  arteries ;  yet  we  mubt 

urethra  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  here   acknowledge   a  peculiar  action   of 

ofacertaining  whether  the  patient  has  stone  membmnes,  the  surface  of  which  it  perpe« 

or  not.  tually  lubricates ;  without  this  action  the 

SEBACEOUS     GLANDS.       (OlauduU  serum  would  remain  un'Ked  to  the  other 

9ebace4e,  from  Bebum,  suet.)    Glands  which  constituent  of  the  blood.     This  kind  of 

secrete  a  tebaceous  or  mietty  humour.  action  if  termed  exhalation,  i '^^^kVl' 

jigi  ize     y  ^ 
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fuithable  eharictcr  of  this  kind  of  teere-  powor  peeuHar  to  tkiem,  mni  ^rtch  fentas 
tjon  It  the  ttbtence  oi'  my  mediate  ■true-  tbeir  dittinguithin|^  character.  Lyinf>l»- 
lure  between  the  vas  efierena  and  the  ex-  ties  and  excretory  dtteto  ariae  from  the 
cretory  duct :  the  minute  artcHet  «h1  tidee  of  thtte  IHUe  ccHa.  and  bofth  tkeae 
▼eina  that  run  into  the  atructufe  of  Aem*  tpeciea  of  retaela  absorb  i  one  attracta  tW 
branca  alto  contiitate  both.  tecreted  iHjuor,  carrring  it  into  recepta- 

After  aerout  trantudation,  requirinf  only  clet,  where  ii  accumutatea,  while  the  other 
a  very  timple  or|ifaMsatK>n,  follows  the  ae-  rceeivet  that  part  which  the  aetion  of  tbe 
cretioo  bv  crypts,  glandalar  (bUiclea,  and  or|^  could  not  completely  elabentry  or 
■lucoua  lacunK.  Each  of  theae  amall  the  residue  of  the  aecretion. 
glanda  conuined  in  the  texture  of  mtm-  The  nenres  which  always  enter  more  or 
branes  lininf  the  internal  aurfiice  of  the  less  into  the  structure  of  secretory  organs^ 
digestive,  arterial,  and  urinary  passagea,  and  come  principally  from  the  great  sym- 
and  which,  when  conglomerated,  form  pathetica,  tennlnate  Tarioushr  in  tbeir  anb- 
amygdals,  8ic.  may  be  compared  to  a  small  ttance,  and  fbmith  each  of  them  with  a 
bottle,  the  bottom  of  which  it  round,  and  particular  sensibility,  by  meanaof  which 
the  neck  short ;  the  membranous  parieties  theydistingnish  in  tiie  blood brMighttluiher 
of  these  vesicular  crypt«  are  supplied  with  by  the  vesaels  the  constituent  parta  or  ma* 
a  grttii  qtumtity  of  vessels  and  nerves.  It  terials  of  the  humour  they  are  destined  to 
is  to  the  peculiar  action  of  these  parietes  prepare,  and  select  it  by  a  real  prefirrence. 
that  the  secretion  of  mucus  by  these  glands  Besides  tbev  cause  them  to  uke  on  a  pecu* 
ahould  be  attributed.    These  mucous  li-  liar  mode  of  activity,  the  exercise  of  which 

auids  are  less  fluid  and  more  viscid  than  causes  these  separate  elements  to  trodecgo 
le  fluid  produced  by  the  first  kind  of  se-  a  certain  compoaition,  and  impreaaea  the 
cretion,  but  contain  more  albiunen  and  fluid  produced  with  specific  propertiea, 
salts ;  they  are  more  different  from  the  se-  always  relative  to  the  mode  of  action  vi 
rum  of  the  blood,  and  of  a  more  excremen*  which  they  are  the  result.  Thus  the  liver 
titious  nature ;  the  nature  of  these  bottle-  retains  the  constituent  principlea  of  btte 
kind  of  glands  is  turned  towards  the  parts  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  portK^ 
to  which  the  mucous  membrane  adheres,  elaborates,  combinea  them,  and  foron  the 
their  mouth  or  neck  opens  on  the  surface  bile,  and  animal  fluid,  distinguiahable  by 
contigfuous  to  these  membranes.  certain  characteristic  properties  that  are 

The  aperturea  by  which  tha  mueons  subjecttovarijitionsaocordingas  the  blood 
glands  discharge  themseives  are  eaay  to  be  conUina  the  elemenU  which  enter  into  its 
perceived  on  the  amygdalc,  mucoos  stir-  composition  m  a  grater  or  less  degree  ; 
face  of  the  urethra,  rectum,  &c.  aooording  to  the  increased  or  diminished 

Secretion  and  excretion  are  facilitated  disposition  of  the  glMid  to  retain  them, 
by  the  irritation  occaaioned  by  the  pre-  and  to  cifieHCt  a  more  or  less  complete  mix- 
aence  of  air,  aliment,  or  urine ;  by  the  ture  of  them.  The  qualities  of  the  bile 
compression  induced  by  thetn,  and, finally,  dependent  on  the  concurrence  of  ail  theae 
by  the  perisultio  contractions  of  the  mus-  circumstances,  should  present  so  aaany 
cular  fibrea  to  which  mucous  membranes  diflerenoeaaa  the  blood  contains  principlea, 
adhere  ^roughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  and  aa  the  hepaticorgan  may  ofiervarietjca 
prims  vie.  relative  to  the  composition  of  the  fornoer. 

The  fluids,  which  areconsiderablydifler^  and  degree  of  activity  of  the  latter.  Hence 
ent  from  the  blood,  require  for  their  secre-  arise  Mterations  of  the  bile,  the  most  in- 
tion  organs  of  a  more  complicated  struc-  considerable  of  which  being  compatible 
ture ;  these  are  called  conglomerate  glands  with  health,  escape  observation,  while 
to  distinguish  them  from  lymphatic  glands,  those  which  are  more  complete,  and  de- 
which  are  named  coni^lobate.  These  glands  range  the  natural  order  of  the  functiona, 
are  visceral  maases,  ibrmed  by  an  assem-  become  evident  by  diseases  of  which  they 
blage  of  nerves  and  every  species  of  ves*  may  be  sometimes  considered  the  efiect, 
sels,  disposed  in  packets,  and  united  by  and  at  other  times  the  cause.  These  alte- 
oellukr  structure ;  a  proper  membrane,  or  rationa  of  the  bile  (and  what  ia  here  said  of 
an  elongation  of  that  which  linea  the  cavity  the  secretion  of  this  humour  may  extend  to 
that  includes  them,  surrounds  their  exter-  almost  every  other  secretion  of  the  animal 
nal  surface,  and  separates  them  from  the  economy)  never  extend  so  far  as  to  pre* 
circumjacent  parts.  vent  it  ftom  being  distrnguisbed ;  it  alwaya 

The  arteries  do  not  form  an  immediate  preserves  in  a  greater  orlesa  degree  its  ea- 
continuation  with  their  excretory  ducts,  sential  and  primitive  characters,  it  nercr 
as  Rysch  affirmed  j  nor  do  there  exist  im-  acquires  the  qualities  of  another  liqtior  so 
mediate  glands  between  these  vessels  as  as  to  resemble  serum,  urine,  or  saliva,  Stc. 
MalpighilieUeved;  it  acems  more  probable  The  aeUon  of  secretory  gknds  is  not 
that  each  gland  has  ita  cellular  or  paren-  continual,  most  of  them  are  subject  to  tti» 
ebymatous  substance  in  the  areolae,  into  alternate  state  of  action  and  rest,  all,  aa 
m'Sr.-yil.^^''^*  P**"'  '*•*  materials  of  Barden  observed,  are  asleep  or  awake 
tJ»iiuidthey  prepare,  m  eonaequence  of  a  when  any  initatm  opM*atet  ob  than,  or 
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ht^tftr  ▼Setnity,  tfid  dtfteilnin«tf  flieir  ini-  The  third  membftne,  which,  firom  its  ap- 
tfk^iate  or  sympftthetic  action.  Thus  sa«  p^arance,  has  likewise  been  called  the  tiU 
liva  IS  secreted  in  greater  quantity  during  lous  or  spongy « and  from  the  consideration 
mastication,  &c.  of  it   as  the  inner  lamina  of  the  uterus. 

When  a  secretory  organ  enters  into  ac-  is  cast  off  like  the  ezuvis  of  some  animals, 
tion,  the  surrounding  parts,  or  such  as  are  The  decidua  has  been  described  by  Har- 
gituated  in  its  viciifity,  for  instance,  the  vey,  not  as  one  of  the  membranes  of  the 
liver,  is  comprised  in  the  sphere  of  action  ovum,  but  as  a  production  of  the  uterus, 
of  the  duodenum,  since  the  repletion  of  The  f>llowing  is  the  order  of  the  mero- 
this  intestine  irritates  it,  determines  a  more  branes  of  the  ovum,  at  the  ftiU  period  of 
abundant  afflux  of  humours,  ami  a  more  {gestation :  1st,  There  is  the  outer  or  con- 
oopious  secretion  of  bile.  necting,  which  is'  flacculent,  spongy,  and 

The  blood  conveyed  to  a  secretory  extremely  vascular,  completely  investing 
gland,before  it  arrives  there,  suffers  prepa-  the  whole  ovum,  and  lining  the  uterus. 
ratory  changes  which  dispose  it  to  furnish  2dly',  The  middle  membrane,  which  is, 
the  constituenu  of  the  liquor  about  to  be  nearly  pellucid,  with '  a  very  few  small' 
•ecreted.  blood-vessels  scattered  over  it,  and  which 

The  celerity  with  which  the  blood  ar-  fbrms  a  covering  to  the  placenta  and  funis, 
rives  at  an  organ ;  the  length,  diameter,  but  does  not  pass  between  the  placenm 
angles  of  the  vessels,  and  the  disposition  and  uterus.  Sdly,  The  inner  membrane, 
of  their  uliiipate  ramifications,  are  all  cir-  which  is  transparent,  of  a  firmer  texture 
ct^stances  which  oiight  to  be  observed  in  than  the  others,  and  lines  the  whole  ovum, 
the  examination  of  each  secretion,  sin<^  making,  like  the  middle  membrane,  a  co* 
they  have  an  influence  on  the  nature  of  venng  for  the  placenta  and  funis  with  the 
the  secrt-ted  fluid,  and  on  the  mode  in  two  last.  The  ovum  is  clothed  when  it 
which  secretion  is  effected  When  a  gland  passes  from  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus, 
is  irritated  it  becomes  the  centre  effluxion,  where  the  first  is  provided  for  its  recep* 
and  acts  on  the  blood  brought  by  its  ves-  tion. 

aels.  Secretion  dependent  on  a  peculiar  These  membranes,  in  the  advanced  state 
action  inherent  in  a  glandular  organ  is  of  pregnancy,  cohere  slightly  to  each 
assisted  by  the  action  of  surrounding  other,  though,  in  some  ova,  there  is  a  con- 
muscles,  siderable  quantity  of  fluid  collected  be- 

The  glands,  after  having  remained  for  a  tween  them,  which  bein^r  discharged  when 
longer  or  shorter  time  in  a  state  of  excita-  one  of  the  outer  membranes  is  broken, 
tion,  relax,  become  collapsed,  and  fluids  forms  one  of  the  circumstances  which  have, 
are  not  conveyed  to  them  in  such  abun-  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  by  or 
dance,  they  remain  in  a  state  of  sleep,  and  false  waters. 

during  repose  renew  their  sensibility,  which  Between  the  middle  and  inner  membrane, 
18  consumed  by  long  exertion.         '  upon  or  near  the  funis,  there  is  a  small, 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  secretions  flat,  and  oblong  body,  which,  in  the  early 
is,  that  they  mutually  replace  and  supply  part  of  pregnancyi  seems  to  be  a  vesicle 
each  other,  so  that  when  the  urine  is  less  containing  milky  lymph,  which  afterwards 
copious  perspiration  is  more  abundant,  becomes  of  a  firm  and  apparently  fattv 
A  sudden  coldness  of  the  skin  frequently  texture.  This  is  called  the  vesicula  umbi- 
€>ccastons  diarrhoeas,  the  humours  are  im-  licalis ;  but  its  use  is  not  known.  See  Pla- 
mediately  repelled  towards  the  intestinal  centa. 

tube,  and  pass  off  by  the  mucous  glands  Secukditm  artbm.  According  to  art. 
of  the  intestines,  the  action  of  which  is  A  term  freqtiently  used  in  prescription, 
considerably  increased.  and  denoted  by  the  letters  S.  A.  which  are 

SicatTM  ACHB.  The  systematic  name  of  usually  affixed,  when  the  making  up  of  the 
the  stone-cross.  See  Iliecebra.  recipe  in  perfection  requires  some  uncom- 

SxcTio  cSSAEXA.     Ste   Cittarian  operas  mon  care  and  dexterity. 
ti&n.  SscraiDAGA.      (From   $ecuru,  an  axe  i 

SxGTio  YKAiroHTCA.     StcHo  hypogiutrico,   so  called  because   its  leaves  resemble  a 
The  high  operation  for  the  stone.     See  small  axe.)  Henbane. 
Jjithotomy.  SEDATIVES.      {Medicamenta  teditava, 

8ECUNDINES.  The  placenta  and  from  «eJo,  to  ease  or  assuage.)  Sedantia, 
membranes  which  are  expanded  from  its  medicines  which  have  the  power  of  dimi- 
edge,  and  which  form  a  complete  involuc-  niihing  the  animal  energy,  without  des- 
rum  of  the  foetus  and  its  waters,  go  under  troying  life.  They  are  divided  into  aeda- 
the  common  term  of  after-birtn,  or  sc-  tiva  topori/ica,  as  opium,  papaver,  hyosci- 
cundines.  amus,  and  9edativa  refrigeraiiHa,  as  neutral 

.The  membranes  of  the  ovum  have  usu-  salts,  acids.  &c. 
flcllr  been  inentioned  as  two,  the  amnioif       Sedative  salt  o/Sotaberg.  See  Bot^icic  add. 
send  the  chorion ;  and  the  latter  has  again       SxDXvTAmiA  ossa.    The  os  coccygis  and 
l3itoeft  divide  into  the  true  and  the  fklte.  itchia. 
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Suixurr.    Tbe  heATj  ptrts  of  Uqoidt, 
rbich  fall  to  the  bottom. 
Sfdimeni  kUirUUtu.  8ce  LatirUimu  Mdl- 


8EDLITZ  WATER.  Se^AchmH  wmter, 
A  simple  taUne  mineral  water.  From  che- 
mical analysis  it  appears,  that  it  is  stronfij 
impregnated  with  vitrioUted  magnesia  or 
Epsom  salt,  and  it  is  to  this,  along  with 
probably  the  small  quantity  of  muriat  of 
Aagnesia*  that  it  owes  iu  bitter  and  saline 
taste,  and  its  porrative  properties.  The 
diseases  in  which  this  water  is  recommend- 
ed are,  crudities  of  the  stomach,  hypo- 
chondriasis,  amennorrhoea,  and  the  an- 
OHMilous  complaints  succeeding  the  cessa- 
ttoh  of  the  catamenta,  cederoatuus  tumours 
of  the  legs  in  literary  men,  hsemorrholdal 
affections,  and  scorbutic  eroptions. 

8BDUM.  (Prom  Mdi»,  to  assuage;  so 
called  because  it  allays  inflammation.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  pUnu  in  the  Linn  van 
system.  Clsss,  Dtcamkia,  Order,  Penuk- 
gynia, 

SsDrM  LirrBint  mriiAtx.  Navel  wort. 

Sbdctx  kajus.  ^ii9§n,  Barba  J«vu. 
House-leek  or  sangreen.  Sewt^erviwm  tee- 
t9rwm  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  no  remarkable  smell,  discover 
to  the  taste  a  mild  subacid  austerity ;  they 
are  frequently  applied  by  the  vulgar  to 
bruises  and  old  ulcers. 

SsMTM  mxus.  See   Jllecehra, 

Sbbitm  TBLBPHnni.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Tpim,  See  Faba  enuta, 

SEEING.  A  sensation  by  which  we 
perceive  bodies  around  us,  and  their  sen- 
sible qualities.  The  organ  of  si^ht  is 
formed  of  three  parts  perfectly  distinct, 
which  serve  to  protect  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  to  withdraw  it  suddenly  from  the 
iniuence  of  light,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a 
condition  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
these  functions.:  These  consist  in  the  su- 
percilia,palpebrv,  and  lachrymal  passages, 
parts  accessory  to  the  organ.  The  eye-ball 
Itself  presents  two  ponions  very  different 
from  each  other,  one  formed  by  almost 
the  whole,  and  may  be  called  an  optic 
instrument ;  the  other  formed  by  a  medul- 
lary expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  the 
immediate  organ  of  sight,  this  is  the  reti- 
aa,  alone  adapted  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion of  light,  and  to  be  affected  by  the 
delicate  contact  of  this  extremely  subtle 
fluid.  This  impression  or  sensation  is 
transmitted  to  the  cerebral  organ  by  the 
optip  nerve,  of  which  the  retina  is  merely 
the  expanded  extremity. 

The  eye-brows,  as  being  accessory  organs 
to  vision,  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
•ffeot  of  a  too  strong  light  hj  partly  ab- 
sorbing its  rays.  The  supercilia  answers 
this  purpose  better  iu  proportion  to  the 
projection  formed,  and  the  darker  colour 


of  tbe  kairitlHMwe  kmt^el 
versely  in  passing  from  daik  to  a  li^liteA 
place,  the  strong  light  of  which  has  a  d«SA- 
greeable  effiect  on  the  organ  of  aifkt. 
Hence  arose  the  custom  of  certain  aotftli- 
eni  people  m  wkom  the  eyc>brows  are 
thicker  and  of  a  darlftr  colour^  to  make 
them  blacker  in  order  the  hotter  to  fulfil 
the  intention  for  which  tbey  were  designed. 
The  eye-lids,  as  eoooemed  in  the  organs  of 
vision,  shade  the  eyes  from  the  contiaoal 
action  of  light,  these  like  all  other  organa 
have  occasion  for  repose,  which  could  not 
have  been  procured  had  tbe  rays  of  light 
constanthr  excited  their  sensibility.  A  re- 
moval of  the  eyelids  occasions  losa  of 
slet-p.  The  cilia,  or  hairs,  growing  upon 
the  margin  are  destined  to  prevent  inaects 
or  other  light  bodies  in  the  atmosphere 
from  insinuating  between  the  globe  of  the 
eye  and  its  covering.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  eye,  thus  defei^ed  against  external  ift- 
juries,  is  continually  moistened  by  the  tean^ 
they  also  g^rd  against  the  effects  of  firic- 
tion,  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed.     (See 

Luminous  rays,  emanating  from  a  light 
object,  form  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  point  of  a  body  which 
we  are  lookin^f  at,  and  iu  base  is  applied 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cornea;  all 
those  rays  which  touch  the  mirror  of  the 
eye  pass  through  it,  experience  a  refrac- 
tion proportioned  to  the  density  of  the 
cornea,  and  to  the  convexity  of  this  mem- 
brane, greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere : 
when  approaching  the  perpendicular  they 
pass  through  the  aqueous  humours  leM 
dense,  and  meet  with  the  iris.  All  those 
rays  which  fall  on  this  membrane  are  re- 
flected, and  shew  its  colour  different  ia 
different  individuals  It  is  only  the  most 
central  rajrs  that  penetrate  the  pupil,  and 
serve  for  sight:  these  enter  the  pupil  in 
greater  or  less  number,  according  m%  it 
may  be  more  or  less  dilated.  The  pupil 
becomes  larger  or  smaller  conformable  te 
the  espansion  or  contraction  of  the  iris. 
The  motions  of  the  iris  depend  entirely  on  * 
the  mode  in  which  light  affecu  the  retina; 
it  is  of  itself  insensible  to  the  impression 
ofluoiinoHS  rays,  as  proved  by  Fontana, 
who  always  found  it  immoveable  when  he 
directed  rays  of  light  exclusively  to  it. 

The  rhvs  to  which  the  pupil  give  psssage 
pass  through  the  aqueotis  humour  of  the 
posterior  chamber ;  and  soon  come  hito 
contact  with  the  crystalline  lens,  which 
powerfully  refracts  them,  on  accoimt  of  its 
density  and  lenticular  form.  When  more 
approaching  the  perpendicular  by  this 
body,  they  proceed  as  fiwr  as  the  retina, 
through  the  vitreous  humour,  that  is  leas 
dense,  and  which  preserves,  without  aug- 
mentation, the  effect  of  the  refraction  pro- 
duced by  the   crystalline  lent ;  the  rays 
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ftfttembled  into  one  focoi  strike  only  a 
•ingle  point  of  the  retina,  and  produce  an 
impression  that  gives  us  an  idea  of  ceruin 
properties  of  the  bodies  it  reflects.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  luminous  pyramids 
which  emanate  from  aU  points  of  the  ob- 
ject we  behold»  decussate  in  pasting 
through  the  ^lobe  of  the  eye,  so  that  the 
i»bject  itself  is  figured  in  a  reverse  direc* 
tion.  Although  the  image  of  each  object 
is  traced  at  the  sane  time  in  each  of  our 
eyea^  we  have  but  one  sensation^  because 
both  sensations  are  in  harmony  or  com- 
bined,  and  only  senre  by  assisting  each 
other  to  render  the  impression  stronger 
and  more  durable.  The  correspondence 
of  affectfon  required  the  direction  of  the 
optic  axes  on  the  aame  objects,  and  how- 
ever little  this  direction  be  changed  we 
really  see  double,  which  happena  in  stra- 
bismus, or  squinting. 

If  the  eyes  possess  a  too  energetic 
power  of  refraction  either  from  too  great 
a  convexity  of  the  cornea  or  crystalline 
lens,  or  more  considerable  density  of  the 
humours  and  excessive  depth  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  the  luminous  rays  being  united 
too  soon^  cross  each  other,  again  diverge, 
fall  scattered  on  the  retina,  and  produce 
only  a  confused  sensation.  In  this  disease 
of  vision  called  myopia,  patients  can  only 
distinguish  verv  near  objects,  whence  rays 
are  given  oft  which  require  an  instrument 
possessing  a  considerable  power  of  refrac- 
tion. In  presbyopia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cornea  being  too  flat,  the  crystalline  not 
very  convex,  or  being  deep  seated,  the  hu- 
mours not  sufficiently  abundant,  cause  the 
ravs  not  to  be  yet  assembled,  when  they 
fall  on  the  retina;  so  that  patients  can 
only  observe  with  distinct  objects,  because 
the  rays  that  come  from  them  being  very 
convergent,  have  not  occasion  to  be  much 
refracted.  The  sensibility  of  the  retina  is, 
under  certain  circumstances,  so  much 
raised,  that  the  eye  hardly  supports  the 
weakest  light.  Persons  in  this  situation 
are  called  nyctalopes,  who  distinguish  ob- 
jects in  the  midst  of  utter  darkness,  as  a 
few  rays  are  sufficient  to  affect  their  ornn 
of  vision.  The  eyes  are  not  immoveable 
in  the  part  they  occupy,  they  are  directed 
towards  all  the  objects  of  which  we  wish 
to  form  a  knowledge  by  different  motions, 
regulated  by  four  recti  and  two  oblique 
muscles,  and  it  is  observed  that  there  is 
such  a  correspondence  of  action  in  muscles 
that  move  both  e^'es,  that  these  organs  turn 
at  the  same  time  towards  the  object,  so 
that  the  visual  axes  are  exactly  parallel. 

Sbigsktts's  salt,  a  neutral  salt,  which 
consisu  of  soda,  potash,  and  tartaric 
acid.  It  was  prepared  and  made  known 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Peter  Seignette, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It 
was  then  emplo)'ed  in  preference  to  many 
other  medicines  long  koowi^  which  had 


been  equally  senrictable ;  and  by  these 
means,  without  much  trouble,  he  was 
enabled  to  acquire  a  fortune.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  skil- 
ful chemist,  who,  by  his  writinn,  and 
the  invention  of  various  other  mcaicines, 
had  obtained  considerable  reputation  aa  n 
physician  and  natiuralist.  He  was  esta- 
blished as  an  apothecary  at  Rochellei 
published  papers  on  various  natural  oh- 
lects  which  he  had  observed  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  as  well  as  in  other 
works ;  and  died  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1719. 

He  recommended  this  salt,  which  en- 
riched htm,  and  rendered  his  name  famons, 
in  some  small  treatises,  printed  in  parti- 
cuUr  about  the  year  1763.  He  called  it 
sometimes  alkaline  salt,  sometimes  ^alpo* 
bfcre$t,  and  sometimes  B^theUe  talt  After 
his  death,  his  son  continued  to  prepare  and 
to  vend  it  with  the  greatest  success. 

Seignette  discovered  this  salt  while  he 
waa  engaged  in  making  soluble  tartar, 
and,  according  to  the  old  opinion,  ima- 
gining that  both  the  fixed  alkalis  were 
the  same,  used  soda  instead  of  potash. 
By  this  means  be  procured,  not  without 
surprise,  a  salt  diflferent  from  the  commoa 
soluble  tartar  which  he  wished  to  prepare* 
and  from  the  other  well<known  salt  also. 
He  was  induced,  therefore,  to  examine 
it.  The  experiments  of  learned  chemists 
discovered  the  component  parts  of  this 
salt.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  was  then 
made  publicly  known ;  and,  by  more  ac- 
curate examination,  the  difi^ence,  before 
overlooked,  between  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral alkali,  was  determin^ ;  by  which  new 
light  was  thrown  upon  chemistry,  and  an 
important  service^  rendered  to  a  variety  of 
arts. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  bring 
this  salt  into  repute  was  I9icholas  Lemery, 
to  whom  Seignette  sent  a  large  quantity 
of  it,  which  he  distributed  at  Paris,  though 
unacquainted  with  its  component  parts. 
Its  composition  was  discovered  at  the 
same  time,  about  the  vear  1731,  by  two 
French  chemists,  Baldue  and  Geofliro^, 
the  former  published  his  observations  m 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ; 
and  the  latter  communicated  bis  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who  caused  them  to  be 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
Newman,  therefore,  was  not  the  first  who 
made  known  the  composition  of  Seignette's 
salt,  in  his  treatise  on  salt-petre;  for^ 
Newman's  salt  is  essentially.  difi*erent: 
and  he  himself  confesses  that  V  ^<^  "^^ 
acquainted  with  the  Bochelle  salt.  See 
Soda  tartariMuta, 

Sels^tbs.  (From  ctxitw,  the  moon.)  A 
white  stone,  having  a  figure  upon  it  re- 
sembling a  moon.  Sulphat  of  lime. 

Ssiixmvjc.    (From   «x«nr,   the  moon; 
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•o  called  from  its  nteftiliifn>  in  lamff*)  by  the  otoila  of  Um  ^jrmp|i«ftic 

^  kind  of  peony.  In  Uaciiiout  men,  the  seinen  u  aoweliiei^ 

Self-htaL    See  PrwMila,  though  rarely,  propeUed  by  noctanud  pol- 

Ssuxs.  A  diteMe  of  the  naila,  in  which  kition  from  the  veticulceem males,  tbvoagk 
white  ipotf  are  occaaiooally  wtvn  in  their  the  ejacuUtory  ducu,  (which  ariae  fnm 
•ubeUwce.  the  veaiculx  teminale^  perforate  the  ine- 

Sauimc.  (Prom  rtMv»,  the  moon;  from  thra  tranaveraely.  aodopea  themeelTes  hj 
its  snppoaed  uaefulnett  in  disorders  pro*  a  nmrrow  and  very  nervous  mouth  at  thie 
ceeding  from  the  influence  of  the  moon.)  sides  ol  the  caput  gallinagioia,)  into  the 
Marsh  smsllare.  urethra*  and  from  it  to  some  distance  But 

SELLA  Turcica.  {S^h^q^tad  9€d4a,  m  chsste  men  the  m^Ust  part  is  again 
from  MdM,  to  sit,  and  twraca;  from  gradually  absorbed  mm  the  vesioulic  a» 
Its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  Turkish  minales  through  the  lymphatic  Teasels, 
saddle.)  Epkippiwm*  A  cavity  in  the  and  conciliates  strength  to  the  body.  The 
ophcnoid  bone,  containiiig  the  pituitary  smell  of  aemen  is  specific,  heavy,  affect. 
gland,  surrounded  by  the  mur  dinoid  pro-  ing  the  nostrils,  yet  not  disagreeable. 
cesses.  The  same  odour  is  observed  in  the  roots  of 

SBLTZBR  WATER.  A  saline  water,  the  orchis,  jule  of  chesnuta,  and  the  ao- 
slightly  alkaline,  highly  acidulated  with  there  of  many  planu.  The  smell  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  containing  more  of  this  vo-  semen  of  quadrupeds,  when  at  heat,,  ts  so 
latile  principle  than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  penetrating  as  to  reiider  their  fiesh  fetid 
the  alkali,  sjid  the  earths  which  it  holds  in  and  useless,  unless  castrated.  Thus  the 
solution.  It  is  particularly  aerviceable  in  flesh  of  the  stag,  temp&te  ctlftit,  is  uafil 
relieving  some  of  the  symptoms  that  indi-  to  eat.  The  taste  of  semen  is  fritsous 
cats  a  morbid  affection  of  the  lungs ;  in  and  somowiiat  acrid.  In  the  testes  its  coa- 
slow  hectic  fever,  ezanthematous  erup-  sistence  is  thin  and  diluted  t  but  in  the  «^ 
tions  of  the  skin,  fotUoess  of  the  stomach,  sicul»  seminales,  viscid,  dense,  and  rather 
biltouK  vomiting,  acidity  and  heart-bum,  pellucid  :  and  by  venery  and  debility  it  is 
spasmodic  puins  in  any  part  of  the  alimen-  rendered  thinner. 

tary  canal,  and  bloody  or  highly  oflTensive  Specific  grci9it$.  The  greatest  part  ef 
stools.  On  account  of  its  property  in  re-  the  semen  sinks  to  the  M>ttom  ia  water, 
lieving  spasmodic  pains,  aiid  trom  its  ra-  ^et  some  part  swims  on  its  surface,  which 
pid  determination  to  the  kidneys,  and  per>  it  covers  like  very  fine  thrcsds  mutuaUf 
baps  iu  alkaline  contents,  it  has  been  connected  together  in  the  form  of  a  cobweb, 
sometimes  employed  with  great  advantagre  Commit.  In  the  testicles  it  is  somewhat 
in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  especial-  yellow,  and  in  the  vesiculc  seminales  it 
ly  those  that  are  attended  with  the  for-  acouires  a  deeper  hoe.  That  emitted  by 
mation  of  calculus.  A  Urge  proportion  pollution  or  coition,  becoiaes  white  from 
of  the  Seltser  water,  either  genuine  or  ar-  iU  mixture  with  the  whitish  liquor  of  the 
tificial,  that  is  consumed  in  this  countty,  prostate  gland  during  its  passage  throagk 
is  for  the  relief  of  these  disorders.  Even  the  uretMm.  In  those  people  who  laboor 
in  ffonorrhoea,  either  simple  or  venereal,  under  jaundice,  and  from  the  abuse  of 
Rolfman  asserts  that  advsntsgt  is  to  be  saffron,  the  semen  has  been  seen  yellow, 
derived  from  this  medicine.  The  usual  and  in  an  atrabiliary  young  man,  black, 
dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint.  QvaHty.    Semen  exposed  to  the  atnice» 

SxMBCAarus  AHACAanioa.  The  systems-  pheric  air,  loses  its  pellocidity,  and  he- 
tic  name  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to  comes  thick,  but  afrer  a  few  houra  U  is 
afford  the  Molucca  bean.  See  wfsiacardiasi  again  rendered  more  fluid  and  pellucid 
•rienialc.  than  it  was  immediately  after  its  emisaioa. 

Ssmiosii.  (From  r«^Mo«,  to  notify.)  This  phenomenon  cannot  arise  from  water 
SttSemiotice,  or  oxygen  attracted   from   the   air.     At 

SEMEN.  1.  The  seed,  kernel,  or  stone  length  it  deposits  s  phosphorated  calx, 
of  the  fruit  of  any  vegetable.  and  forms  a  corneous  crust. 

3.  The  seed  or  prolific  liquor  secreted  Experiment*  •mith  temen  prove  that  it 
in  the  testicles,  and  carried  through  the  turns  the  83mip  of  violets  green,  and  dis- 
epididymis  and  vas  deferens  into  the  vesi-  solves  earthy,  mediate,  and  meuUic  salts, 
culx  leminales,  to  be  emitted  ntb  cdtn  Fresh  semen  is  insoluble  in  water,  tintil  it 
into  the  female  vagina,  and  there*  by  its  has  undergone  the  above  changes  in  atmo- 
aura,  to  penetrate  and  impregnate  the  ovu-  spheric  air.  It  is  dissolved  by  slkaline 
lum  in  the  pvarium.  aalts.    By  xtherial  oil  it  is  dried  into  a 

In  castEated  animals,  and  in  eunuchs*  pellucid  pellicle,  like  the  cortex  of  the 
the  vesiciiiK  seminales  are  small,  and  con-  brain.  It  is  dissolved  by  all  acids,  except 
tracted ;  and  a  little  lymphatic  liquor,  but  the  oxygenated  add  of  salt,  by  which  it  is 
5®  •?"J^»»»  is  found  in  them.  The  semen  is  coaguUted  in  the  fi)rm  of  white  flakea  It 
oetained  for  some  time  in  the  vesiculx  is  also  acted  upon  by  alcohol  of  w'lOe. 
serotijalcs,  and  rendered  thicker  from  the  By  d^y  dtHOiatien  semen  gives  out  a 
cowtnuat  abtorption  of  iU  very  thin  part,  small  partion  of  cmpyreumatic  oU,  and 
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voktkleftlkalt.    Tlie  remaintiig  inctfNirtted      Sjmi  iimaotsius  uroicis.    Ste  Abduc 

oarbone   affords  soda  and  phosphorated  Ur  indicU  mamu. 

calx.  SKMILUNAB   VALVGS.     The  three 

The  eomtituent prineiplet  of  ttmen.  Che«  valves  at  the  heginntng  of  the  pulmonary 
mical  an;ilysis  demonstratea  that  one  hun-  artery  and  aorta  are  so  termed,  from  their 
dred  parts  of  senien  contain,  1.  Of  watery  half-moon.shape. 

ninety  parts,  3.  Of  animai  gluten,  six  SEMIOTICB.  (From  r»^Mov,  a  sign.> 
parts.  3.  (>f  photphorated  c<i2r,  one  part.  SemewM,  That  part  of  pathology  which 
4.  Of  pure  wda,  three  parts.  5  By  mU  treats  on  the  si  f^ns  of  diseases, 
croi^pical  examination,  it  is  asserted  that  SEMIMBMBR  \NOSUS.  Uchiopop- 
an  immense  number  of  very  small  animal-  Uti-femeral  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises 
oulx  with  round  lailS)  called  «p«rtiui<rc  am.  from  the  outer  sarfitce  of  the  tube* 
maiade»9  may  be  seen.  6.  Th^  odortmm  rosity  of  the  ischium^  by  a  broad  flat 
))rinciy»/<f,  which  flies  ofP  immediately  from  tendon  which  is  three  inches  io  length* 
fresh  semen.  It  appears  to  consist  of  a  From  this  tendon  it  has  gotten  the  name  of 
peculiar  vital  principle,  and  by  the  an»  semi-membranosus.  It  then  begins  to 
eients  was  called  aura  Metmnit,  grow  fleshy,  and  runs  at  first  under  the 

V*e,  1.  Emitted  into  the  female  vagina-  long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  afterwards 
mtb  CMiu,  it  possesses  the  wonderful  and  between  that  muscle  and  the  semi  tendU 
stupendous  power  of  impregnating  the  nosits.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  it 
oviUum  in  the  female  ovarium.  Tlie  odo-  becomes  narrower  again,  and  terminates 
rous  principle,  or  aura  spermatica  only,  in  a  abort  tendon,  which  is  inserted  chiefly 
appears  to  penetrate  through  the  cavity  of  imo  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head 
the  ntertisand  fallopian  tubes  to  the  female  of  the  tibia,  but  some  of  its  fibres  are 
ovarium,  and  there  to  impregnate  the  albu^  spread  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
roinous  latex  of  the  mature  ovulum  by  its  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.  Between 
vital  power.  The  other  principles  of  the  this  capst&lar  ligament  and  the  tendon  of 
semen  appear  to  be  only  a  vehicle  of  the  the  muscle,  we  finds  small  bursa  muco- 
seminal  aunu  2.  In  chaste  men,  the  se-  sa.  The  tendons  of  this  and  the  last  de- 
men  returning  through  the  lymphatic  ves-  sorih^d  muscle  form  the  inner  ham-string. 
sels  into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  gives  This  muscle  bends  the  leg,  and  seems  Hke« 
strength  to  the  body  and  mind »  hence  the  wise  to  prevent  the  capstUarligament  from 
bull  is  so  fiet^ee  and  bra/re,  the  castrated  or  being  pinched. 

so  gentle  and  weak ;  hence  every  animal       S£Ml-NERV06tJ9.      See    Stmitendiao*  ^ 
languishea  po9$  coitum  /  and  hence  tabes  nu, 

dorsalis  from  onanism.  3.  It  is  by  the  Sbxixis  sjaottlatob.  See  Jioceleraior 
stimulus  of  the  absorbed  semen,  at  the  age  urm^t. 

of  puberty^  into  the  mass  of  the  humours ;  Ssmi-obbiculaus  oris.  See  Orbiada^ 
that  the  beard  and  hair  of  the  pubes»  but  orU. 

in  animals  the  horns,  are  produced ;  and  SfiMI-SPINALIS  COLLI.  Setm-tpma;^ 
the  weeping  voice  of  the  boy  changed  into  U$  nve  tratuverao-tpinaiU  coUi;  of  Wins* 
that  of  a  man.  low,   SfinalU  cervid*  of  Albinus,  SpimUU 

Sbmxv  ADJowAXir.  A  seed  imported  coin  of  Oouglas^  TVamvertaUs  eolU  of 
from  the  Bast,  of  a  pleasant  smell,  a  grate-  Cowpe^,  #id  Trttntv&rao-tpinal  of  Domas. 
fill  aromatic  taste,  somewhat  like  savory.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
It  possesses  excitmg,  stimulating, and  car-  the  neck,  which  turns  the  neck  obliqoely 
minative  virtues,  and  is  given  m  the  Esst  backwards,  and  a  little  to  one  side.  It 
in  nervous  weakness,  dyspepsia,  flatulency^  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
and  heart-bum.  uppermost  six  vertebra  of  the  back  by  as 

SsMss  AOAvx.  An  Eaat  Indian  seed,  ex*  many  distinct  tendons,  ascending' obliquely 
bibited  there  in  atonic  gout.  under  the  complexus,  and  is  inserted  into 

SsMXH  coxTBA.  Sco  ^ottisRi c«m*  the  spiuous  proccsscs  of  all  the  vcrtebrcof 

SxMXir  sAvcTtTX .  See  Santmicum.  the  neck,  except  the  first  and  last. 

SEML  (Semi,  from  ufjuev,  half)  SemiM  SEMI  SPINALIS  DORSL  Semi-tpi- 
in  composition  universally  signifies  half,  as  naU9  extermn  teti  trannerw-tpinaUt  dorH 
99mieupiump  a  half.bath,  or  bath  up  to  the  of  Wmslow.  Send  •pinatue  of  Cowper, 
navel;  Mmi/tmatit,  in  Uie  shape  of  a  half-  and  7Vaiitoerto-«^'na/ of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
moon.  situated  on  the  back,  which  extends  the 

SEMICIRCULAR  CANALS.  These  spine  obliquely  backwards.  It  arises  from 
eanals  are  three  in  number,  and  take  their  the  transverse  processes  of  the  seventh, 
name  from  their  figure.  They  belong  to  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  vertebrae  of  the 
the  organ  of  hearing,  and  are  situated  in  back,  by  as  many  distinct  tendons>  which 
the  petrous  portion  of  tht  temporal  bone>  soon  grow  fleshy,  and  then  become  tendi^ 
and  open  into  the  vestibulum.  nous  again,  and  are  inserted  into  the  spi* 

SEMICCJPIUM.  Excathima.  Ineee-  nous  processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the 
tio,  A  half-bath,  or  such  as  receives  only  back  above  the  eighth,  and  into  the  lower* 
the  hips,  or  extremities.  most  of  the  neck,  by  as  manv  tendons. 
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Sbmi-spiraiis  EZTimxvB.    See  Semi'*pi' 
nali»  dovi. 

SxMi  spiiTATirs.  See  Sewd-tpinaUn 
dorti. 

8EMI-TENDIN0SUS.  Tbit  muscle^ 
which  is  the  iemi-nervonu  of  Doufj^Ut  and 
W inflow,  and  JsctdO'Creti  tibial  of  DuroaSt 
is  situated  obliquely  alone  the  back  part  of 
the  thigh.  It  arises  tendinous  and  Beshy 
from  the  inferior,  posterior,  and  outer  part 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischiunn,  in  common 
with  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  cruris, 
to  the  posterior  edge  of  which  it  continues 
to  adhere,  by  a  great  number  of  oblique 
fibres,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches. 
Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  os  femoris, 
it  terminates  in  around  tendon,  which  passes 
behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  thigh  bone» 
and  becoming  flat,  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  ridge  of  the 
tibia,  a  little  below  its  tuberosity.  This 
tendon  sends  off  an  aponeurosis,  which 
helps  to  form  the  tendinous  fascia  that  co- 
vers the  muscles  of  the  leg.  This  muscle 
assists  in  bending  the  leg,  and  at  the  same 
time  draws  it  a  little  inwards. 

SEMPBRVIYUM.  (From  9emp€r^  al- 
ways, and  vivo,  to  live ;  so  called  because 
it  is  always  green.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
€Ui8,  Dodecandria.   Order,  Polygytna, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  some 
plants.  See  Sedummaju$. 

SBjcpBrnnvuK  acrs.  The  stone^rop  is 
occasionally  so  termed.  See  lUecebra, 

SExrsRvivux  TBCToamc.  The  syste- 
matie  name  of  the  house-leek.   See  Seditm 

SENBCIO.  (Settecio,  from  $ene9Co^  to 
l^w  old  ;  so  called  because  it  has  a  grey- 
ish down  upon  it,  like  the  beard  <^okl 
men.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  ClasSy  Sgnjtnema, 
Order,  Pohfgawia  tuperfiua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  also  of  the 
groundsel.  See  EHgerum. 

Sehbcio  tuloaais.  The  systematic  name 
of  groundsel.  See  Erij^erum, 

SsHXGio  lAcoBJBA.  Thc  Systematic  Dsme 
of  the  ragwort.  Sec  Jacobaa. 

Sknbcta  AKoriuM.  The  cast  skin  of  a 
serpent ;  its  decoction  is  said  to  cure 
deafness. 

SBsrxoA.  See  Senefca. 

8  EN  BOA  GUM.  See  Gummi  9enej^almue» 

Senega-w  milkwort.  See  Seneka. 

SENEKA.  (So  called  because  the  Se- 
necca  or  Senegaw  Indians  use  it  against 
the  bite  of  the  rattle-snuke.)  The  rattle- 
snake-root milkwort.  Polygala  teneg-a  of 
Linnaetts  i^^Jloribut  imberbibut  •pieatit,  cattle 
erecto  herbaceo  timpUdttimo,  foliio  lata  lan» 
ceoloHo.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  former- 
ly much  esteemed  as  a  specific  against  the 
poison  of  the  rattle-snake,  and  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  &c.  but 
Ills  now  very  much  Uid  aside.  Its  dose  is 
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from  ten  to  twenty  grains ;  but  when  tm- 
ployed^  it  b  generally  used  in  the  form  of 
d^oction,  which,  when  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Tliar- 
macopoeia,  may  be  given  every  second  or 
third  hour. 

Sengreen,  See  Sedum  maJuM, 
SENNA.       (From   senna,   wi    Arabiaa 
word,  signifying  acute  ;  so  called  firon  its 
sharp  pointed  leaves.)    Senma  aleramhim. 
Spina  itaHca,     FeUum  erieniate.     Scnaa, 
or  Egyptian  cassia.    Caeeia  scjuia  of  La- 
DKUS:— /s/SiM     e^ugie    $ubefva$i9g    petiA 
eglandnJatU.    The  leaves  of  senna,  vkick 
are  imported  here  from    Alexandrb  for 
medicinal  use,  have  a  rather  disagreeaUe 
smell,  and  a  subacrid,  bitteriah,  nauseoaa 
taste.    They  are  in  common  use  as  a  par^ 
ntive.    The  fomuilx  given  of  the  scobs 
by  the  colleges,  are  thoae  of  infiiaioa,  a 
powder,  a  tincture,  and  an  electuary.    See 
Jbtfiuum  eemut,  &c. 
SzHVA  AUEZAHDBiirA.  See  Senna, 
SsnrA  BUCTUABivM  X.  See  JSl»ia/anw& 
mmui, 
SxmrA  iTAUCA.  See  Seima. 
SsHiTA  rAursatrx.     Bastard  senna,  or 
milk-vetob. 
Smtha  scoaFHTM.   The  scorpion  i 
SsnuB  KxraAOTux.  Extract  of  i 
SsirirA  urruBiTx.  See  B^eum  eenntL 

SeITHA  IXfPSUJi  TASTAJUZATDM.    SoBS, 

coriander^  and  cream  of  tartar,  iitfased  m 
water. 

SENSATION.  Sensation,  or  fecCa; 
is  the  consciousness  of  a  change  taki&f 
place  in  anv  part,  from  the  contact  of  > 
foreign  body  with  the  extremities  of  oar 
nerves.  The  seat  of  sensation  is  in  the 
pulp  of  the  nerves. 

The  impression  produced  on  any  orgsn 
by  the  action  of  an  external  body  consti- 
tutes sensation.  This  sensation,  craai- 
mitted  by  nerves  to  the  brain,  i9  perceived, 
that  is,  felt  by  the  organ;  the  sensstaoa 
then  becomes  pereepSam  and  this  first 
modification  implies,  as  most  be  erklent, 
the  existence  of  a  central  organ,  to  whici 
impressions  produced  on  the  senses  ire 
conveyed.  The  cerebral  filires  are  acted 
on  with  greater  or  less  force  by  the  sens- 
tions  ptfopagaied  by  all  ihe  aenses  isAs- 
enced  at  the  same  time ;  and  we  coold  eai^ 
acquire  confused  notions  of  nil  bodies  that 
produce  them,  if  one  particular  and  stronger 
perception  did  not  obliterate  the  othei% 
and  fix  our  attention.  In  this  collective 
stHte  of  the  mind  on  the  same  subject,  tk 
brain  is  weakly  affected  by  aeveral  kb< 
sations  which  leave  no  trace  behind.  It  ii 
on  this  principle  that,  having*  read  a  boal 
with  great  attention,  we  formt  the  d  A 
rent  sensations  produced  by  &e  paper  jd 
characters. 

When  a  sensation  is  of  short  duratiod 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  it  is  so  woi 
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nuin  any  knowlege  of  having  ezpcrieiieed  hair,  ept^ermis,  nails,  &c. ;  but  the  sensible 
it.  In  proportion  as  a  sensation,  or  an  idea,  parts  are  the  skin,  eyes,  tongue,  ear,  nose, 
ivhich  is  only  a  sensation  transformed  orMnascles,  stomach,  intestine,  &C8. 
perceived  by  the  cerebral  organ,  has  pro-       SENSORIUM.  ,  See  Cerebrum. 
duced  in  the  fibres  of  this  orgfui  a  stronger       SBNSORiUM  COMMUNE.     See  Cere- 
or  weaker  impression,  the  remembrance  of  brum. 

it  becomes  more  or  less  lively  and  perma-  SENSUS  EXTBRNI.  The  external 
nent.  Thus  we  have  a  rvm^^cence  of  it,  that  senses  are  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smell- 
Is,  call  to  mind  that  we  have  already  been   ing,  and  feeling. 

affected  in  the  same  manner :  a  memory,  of       SENSUS    INTERNL        The    internal 
the  act  of  recalling  the  obiect  of  the  sen-  senses  are    imagination,  menoory,  judg- 
sation  with  someofits  attributes,  as  colour,'  ment,  attention,  and  the  passions, 
volume,  &c.  SENTIENT  EXTREMITIES.    The  ex- 

Wh(*n  the  brain  is  easily  excitable,  mnd»  trtoities  of  the  nerves. 
«t  the  same  time,  accurately  preserves  SbtaratobivX.  (From  teparo,  to  sepa- 
i  ropressions  received,  it  possesses  the  pow-  rate.)  An  instrument  for  separating  the 
er  of  representing  to  itself  ideas  with  all  pericranium  from  the  skull,  and  a  che- 
their  connexions,  and  all  the  accessory  mical  vessel  for  separating  essential  parts 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  accom-  of  liquids. 

panied,  of  reproducing  4hem'  in  a  certain  Sspia  opfigihaus.  Septum.  Prad' 
■degree,  and  of  recalling  an  entire  object,  piiaru  magnum.  The  cuttle  fish.  The 
y^hile  the  memory  oidy  gives  us  an  idea  of  systematic  name  of  the  fish  whose  shell 
its  qualities.  This  creative  faculty  is  call-  possesses  calcalious  qualiiies,  and  is  often 
edimagrination.  When  two  ideas  are  brought  mixed  into  tooth-powders, 
together,  compared*  and  their  analogy  Sepis  os.  See  Sepia  oJliciTiaHt, 
considered,  we  are  said  to  form  a  jitJ^-  Skftesast  tears.  Climacteric  years. 
menif  several  judgments  connected  toge-  A  supposed  period,  or  succession  of  years 
ther  constitute  reasoning.  in  human  life,  at  which  important  consti- 

Besides  the  sensations  that  are  carried  tutional  changes  are  considered  to  take 
from  the   org^s  of  sense  to  the  brain,  place ;  and  the  end  of  this  period  is  there- 
there  are  others,  internal,  that  seem  to  be  forejudged  critical.    This  period  is  fixed 
transmitted  to  it  bv  a  kind  of  sympathetic  at  every  seventh  year.    The  grand  climac- 
reaction.    It  is  well  known  what  uneasi-  teric  is  fixed    at    63,  and,   passing   that 
ness  the  affection  of  certain  organs  conveys  time,  age,  it  is  considered,  may  be  pro- 
to   the  mind,  how  mucb  an  habitual  ob-  tracted  to  go  to  90.    So  general  is  this  be- 
•truction  of  the  liver  is  connected  with  a  lief,  that  the  passing  of  60  gtnerally  gives 
certain  order  of  ideas ;  these  internal  sen-  much  anxiety  to  most  people, 
sationsaretheoriginofour  moral  faculties,       Septfoil.    See  TormentiUa. 
in  the  same  manner  as  impressions  that  are       SEPTIC.     (Septica  .*  from  0-»^»,  to  pu- 
conveyed  by  the  organs  of  sense  are  the  trefy.)    Relating  to  putrefaction, 
sourceof  intellectual  faculties.  We  are  not       Sspivx.    See  Sepia  oficinalie. 
on  that  account  to  place  the  seat  of  the       Septifoua.    (From  teptem,  seven,  and 
passions  of  the  mind  in  the  viscera;  it  is  /ilium,  a  leaf;  so  named  from  the  number 
only  necessary  to  remember  that  the  appe-  of  its  leaves.)    Coralwort,  or  setfoil  tooth- 
tites,  whence  arise  the  passions,  reside  in   wort 

this  organ,  and  are  a  phenomenon  purely  Septiitebvia.  (From  aeptem,  seven, 
physical,  while  passion  consists,  at  the  and  Tiervut,  a  string ;  so  called  from  the 
same  time^  in  the  intellectual  exertion,  seven  strings  upon  its  leaf.)  A  species  of 
Thus  an  accumulation  of  semen  in  theca-  plantain. 

▼ities  that  are  employed  as  a  reservoir  for       SEPTUM   CEREBELLI.       A  process 
it,  excites  the  appetite  for  venery,  very,  of  the  dura  mater,  dividing  the  cerebel- 
distinot  from  the  passion  of  love,  although   lum   perpendicularly   into   two  principal 
it  may  be  frequently  the  determinate  cause   parts, 
of  it.  SEPTUM  CEREBRI.      The   falciform 

The  senses  may  be  enumerated  under  process  of  the  dura  mater  is  sometimes  so 
the  following  heads,  viz.  the  sense  of  vision,  called      See  Falciform  proceta. 
hearing,  smelling,  Usting,  touching.  SEPTUM   CORDIS.      {Septum;   from 

SENSIBILITY.  The  capability  which  tepio,  to  separate  )  The  partition  between 
ft  nerve  possesses  of  conveying  the  sensa-  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart, 
tion  produced  by  the  contact  of  another  SEPTUM  LUCIDUM.  Septum  pelluci- 
body  with  it  All  parU  possessed  of  a  dttm.  The  thin  and  tender  portion  of  the 
power  of  producing  a  change,  so  as  to  ex-  brain,  dividing  the  lateral  ventricles  from 
cite  a  sensation,  are  called  teneible  /  those   each  other. 

which  are  not  possessed  of  this  property,       SEPTUM  NARIUM.   Inierseptum.  The 
in$emible.    To  the  insensible  parts  by  na-   partition  between  the  nosirils. 
ture  belong  all  our  fluids,  the  blood,  bile,       SEP lUM   PALATI.    The  partition  of 
saliva,  &c.  and  much  of  the  solids,  the  the  palate. 
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SBmni  nuvcnvM.    See  A^^umi  tmti^ 

Sspnnr  tkmucis.    See  Mt^Hattimm. 

SspriTM  TKAHsyxBsirM.    8ee  Diaphragm, 

SimAPiAs.  (From  Sercpit,  ft  UtoWiout 
idol ;  so  called  becaote  it  was  thought  to 
promote  veneiy  t  or  from  the  testicuUted 
•bape  of  its  root)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Of- 
nantHa.    Order,  Diandria, 

SiftAFiinm.  liie  gum-resin  sagapenim 
is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Sag^mpemm. 

SKBipiiinc.  (Prom  Senphup  an  island 
upon  which  it  ffrew  )    Flix-wced. 

Ssais.    XifK.     Endive. 

SerwuntaiH     See  Seutti, 

ServuM  apoplexy.     See  jip^piexia, 

SsaptvTAmiA  oALbOBw.  The  arum 
dracimculus.    See  Dracuneuhtt, 

SsapsMTAAiA  aiaPAHicA.  The  Tiper^s 
grass     See  Scarfnera. 

SBRPRNTARIA  VIRGINIANA.  (So 
called  firom  the  resemblance  of  iis  roots 
to  the  lail  of  the  rat  tie- snake.)  Cotubrima 
^rgimttma,  Viperina  virfineana.  Arit- 
fUchia,  PeetiUchia.  CofUratftrva  vir^ 
gineana.  Virginian  snake-root.  The 
plant  which  affords  this  root  is  the  Aritf* 
hctda  9erpentana  of  Linnsus  :—/•£»#  esr- 
daf  •bUnjU  planu,  cauHbw  i^firmU  JUxu- 
ui9  tereUfmt,  Jlaribu*  9otiU»rii9.  Camiu 
geniculaia  valde  fisdbta.  Floret  ad  iBodtctm, 
onAe-root  has  an  aromatic  smell,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  valerian,  but  more 
agreeable!  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  pun- 
gent taste.  It  was  first  recommended  as 
a  medicine  of  extraordinary  power  in 
counteracfting  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
bites  of  serpents ;  this,  however,  is  now 
wholly  disregarded  t  but  as  it  possesses 
tonic  and  antiseptic  virtues,  and  is  gene- 
rally admitted  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  it  is  emploved,  in  the  present 
day,  in  some  levers  where  these  effects 
are  reauired.  A  tincturm  Berpentarue  is 
directed  both  by  the  U>ndon  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias. 

SsapKirruM  uemnc  The  nature  of 
this  root  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  ascer- 
tained. It  is  the  produce  of  the  Ophiiy- 
hm  9erpentium  of  Linncus  i  by  whom  it  is. 
said  to  be  very  bitter,  in  the  cure  of  the 
bite  of  venomous  serpents  and  malignant 
diseases  it  b  said  to  be  efficacious. 

SvBPurrux  kadix.      See  Mung99  radix, 

SERPIGO.  (From  $erpo,  to  creep ;  be- 
cause it  creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
by  degrees. )  A  ring-worm,  or  tetter.  See 
JBerpei 

SERPTLLUM.  (From  i^wm,  to  creep, 
or  a  terpendo,  by  reason  ot  its  creeping 
nature.)  SerpiUum.  Oiiaruim.  SerppUium 
vul^are  imnut.  Wild  or  mother  of  thyme. 
TAystttt  ierpiflum  of  Linnsus  : — erectut, 
filti*  revoluHt  avatit^  Jhribu9  veHiCi1lat%* 
9picaH9,    This  plant  has  the  same  sensible 


malltiei  at  tlMw  of  tke  ^  ,      _ 

(see  Thymin)t  but  has  a  milder  sad  rather 
more  grateful  flavour. 

SimmAini  crrmATmi.  Lemon  thjne.  A 
variety  of  the  T%fmu9  terpiOum  of  Laaaxos. 
It  is  verr  pungent,  and  baa  a  ptrticvlmr- 
ly  gratefiil  odour,  approachmg  to  tksdt  of 
lemons. 

SnvTLLiTX  TULoimK  Miws.  Sce  SiP- 
PfOmm. 

SimBATA.    (From  serra,  a  saw  ; 
ed  frdm  its  serrated  leaves.)  See  J 

SKRRATULA.  (From  mpto,  a  saw; 
■o  called  from  its  serrated  leavem.)  Tbe 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LinBaeaB 
system.  Class,  Siftigmema.  Order,  Pm^ 
fumia  ^eqnalt9. 

SxaAATTUL  AXAEA.  •  Thc  tysteiiiatic 
name  of  a  species  of  saw-wort  wtuck  is 
said  to  cure  agwes. 

SxmmaTUS  Aimcvs.     See  Pec«*paCt  ■•- 


SKRRATUS  MAGNUS.  (Avrrwrat/ 
fWmi  MfTo,  s  saw ;  so  called  from  ita  aaw- 
like  appearance.)  Serralvt  majtr  tf—'rwt, 
of  Douglas  and  Cowper.  Sgrratma  wmjmr 
of  Winslow,  and  Cttis  basi-tcapmimt*  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle  is  so  named  bjr 
¥rinslow  and  Albinus.  Douglas  calb  it 
fsrroAit  majm*  oaiictit,  but  improperly,  as 
it  is  seated  at  the  side,  and  not  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  a  broad 
fleshy  muscle,  of  a  very  irregular  shape, 
and  is  in  part  covered  by  the  subscapttbria, 
pectoTulis,  and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises, 
by  fleshy  digitations,  from  the  eight  aope- 
fior  ribs,  and  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the 
whole  basb  of  the  scapula  ioteraallj, 
between  the  insertion  of  the  rfaamboidea, 
and  the  origin  of  subscapularis,  heiB|^ 
folded,  as  it  were,  about  the  two  anglea 
of  the  scapula.  This  muscle  may  easily 
he  divided  into  two  and  even  three  por- 
tions. The  tatter  division  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  Winslow.  The  first  of  these  por- 
tions is  the  thick  and  short  psrt  of  the 
muscle  that  arises  from  the  first  and  second 
ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  aagle 
of  the  scapula,  its  fibres  ascending  ob- 
liquely backwu^s*  The  second  portion 
arises  from  the  second  rib,  behind  the  ori- 
gin of  the  first  portion,  and  likewise  froas 
the  third  and  fourth  ribs ;  this  portion  is 
thin  and  short,  and  its  fibres  run  nearlv  in 
a  horixontal  direction,  to  be  inserted  mto 
the  basis  of  the  scapula.  The  third,  and 
most  considerable  portion,  is  thst  which 
arises  firom  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula.  Tbeserratusmagntta 
serves  to  move  the  scapula  fi>rwards,  and 
it  IS  chiefly  by  the  contraction  of  this 
muscle  that  the  shoulder  is  supported, 
when  loaded  with  any  heavyweight.  The 
ancients,  and  even  auny  of  the  modems, 
particularly  Douglas  and  Cowper,  supposed 
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iitehiefiMetobetodiktethtttlwraStby  do  not  ozlil  in  the  fastiii,  but  a*  We 
elevating  the  ribs ;  but  it  can  only  do  tbis  advance  in  life,  begin  first  to  appear  in  a 
when  the  scapula  is  forcibly  raised.  cartilaginoos  state,  and,  at  length,  in  adult 

SiERATus  MMuoE  AiTricvs.  Sco  Serrotut  subjects,  are  completely  ossified.  Age 
magnw^  and  bard  labour  seem  to  add  to  the  num- 

SxamATUs  xuroE  ASTtcvs.  See  Pectth  ber  and  siae  of  these  bones,  and  being 
toHm  minor.  most  commonly  found  wherever  the  ten* 

8ERRATU8  POSTICUS  INFERIOR,  dons  and  ligaments  are  most  exposed  to 
J>or89'lttmb9-<§9UU  of  Oumas.  This  ia  a  treasure  from  the  action  of  the  muscles^ 
thin  muscle  of  considerable  breadth  situ-  they  are  now  generally  considered  by 
ated  ai  the  bottom  of  the  back,  under  the  anatomists  as  the  ossified  parts  of  tendons 
middle  part  of  tbe  latissimus  dorsi.  It  and  ligaments.  These  bones  are  usually 
arises  by  a  broad  thin  tendon,  in  common  smooth  and  fiat  on  the  tide  of  the  bone  on 
With  that  of  the  last-described  muscle,  which  they  are  pUced ;  their  upper  surface 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two,  and  is  convex,  and,  in  general,  adheres  to  the 
sometimes  of  the  three  inferior  dorsa^  ver-  tendon  that  covers  it»  and  of  which  it  may, 
tebrae,  and  from  three,  and  sometimes  in  some  measure,  be  considered  as  a  part, 
lour  of  those  of  tbe  lumbar  vertebra:  It  Although  their  formation  seems  to  be 
then  becomes  fleshy,  and,  ascending  a  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  yet,  as 
little  obliquely  outwards  and  forward^,  the  two  at  tl^e  first  joint  of  the  c^at.toe 
divides  into  three,  and  sometimes  four  are  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  are 
fleshy  lips,  which  are  inserted  into  the  seldom  wanting  in  an  adult,  it  would  seem 
lower  edges  of  the  three  or  four  inferior  as  if  these  bones  were  of  some  utility ; 
ribs,  at  a  little  distance  from  their  carti-  perhaps  by  removing  the  tendons  fkrther 
lages.  Its  use  seems  to  be  to  pull  the  ribs  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  thns  in- 
downwards,  backwurds,  and  outwards.         creasing  the  power  of  the  muscles.    The 

SERRATUS  SUPERIOR  POSTICUS,  ossa  sesamoidea  of  the  greattoe  and  thumb 
{^ervid-dorao'Cottal  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  seem  likewise  to  be  of  use,  by  forming  a 
email,  flat,  and  thin  muscle,  situated  at  groove  for  lodging  the  flexor  tendons 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  immediately  secure  from  compression. 
under  the  rhomboideus.  It  arises,  by  a  Sesnmoidal  bonet.  See  SetamoitI  bonet. 
broad  thin  tendon,  from  the  lower  part  of  SESAMUM.  (An  Egyptian  word.)  1. 
the  ligamentum  colli,  from  the  spinous  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
process  of  tbe  last  vertebra  of  the  neck,  nsan  system. 

and  the  two  or  three  uppermost  of  the  3.  The  pharmacopsial  name  of  tbe 
back,  and  is  inserted  into  the  second,  Se$amum  orimtaie  of  Linnaeus.  The  seed 
third,  fourth,  ■  and  sometimes  fifth  ribs,  and  leaves  are  used  medicinally  in  some 
by  as  many  distinct  slips.  Its  use  is  to  ex-  countries  on  account  of  the  bland  oil  the 
pand  the  thorax,  by  pulling  the  ribs  up-  former  contains,  and  for  tbe  mucilaginous 
wards  and  outwards.  nature  of  tbe  latter. 

SxRTULA  GAXPAHA.  Scc  Metilottf.  SiSAMw  oRiKiTTALs.      Tfac  Systematic 

SERUM.  (From  9enit,  late ;  because  name  of  the  sesamum  of  the  pbarmaco- 
it  is  the  remaind^  of  the  milk,  af^er  its  poeias.  See  SeHumm, 
better  parts  have  been  taken  from  it.)  The  Ssssii.  (n«t{«  to  9(utcdu  ixxor ;  because 
serum  of  the  blood.  The  yellow  and  it  is  salutary  for  young  fawns.)  Siler  mon- 
•omewhat  greenish  fluid  which  separatei  tanum.  Hart-wort.  Sermountain.  The 
from  the  blood  When  cold  and  at  rest.  See  seeds  and  roots  of  this  plant,  Xa«er^*<i7im 
Blood,  •Her    of  Linnaeus,   which    grows    in  the 

Srarx  ALvxnrosvM.  Alum  whey.  southern  parts  of  Europe,  are  directed  as 

8BBUM  LACTis.  Wbcy.  ofiicinals.    They  have  an  agreeable  smell, 

SBBVicx-TBax.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  and  a  warm,  glowing,  aromatic  taste ; 
ia  considered  powerfully  adstringent,  and  and,  though  neglected  in  this  country,  do 
recommended  in  fluxes  and  dysenteries,  not  appear  to  be  deservedly  so. 
It  ia  giTen  in  the  form  of  rob,  and  it  is  Sxssli  cBrriecK.  There  is  great  con- 
equally  useful  in  distilling  brandy  and  fusion  amongst  the  species  of  the  seseli. 
making  cider.  Tbe  plant  which  bears  this  epithet  in  the 

SESAMOID  BONES.  (Otfa  tetamoi'  pharmacop<eias  is  the  TbrdyHum  oMcinule 
dea  i  from  r»r«^»,  an  Indian  grain,  and  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be 
tioii  likeness.)    This  term  is  applied  to  diuretic. 

the  little  bones,  which,  from  their  sop-  Sebkli  masshieitsc.  Hart-wort  of  Mar- 
poaed  general  resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  seilles.  This  plant  is  the  Seteli  tortuosum 
the  aesamum,  are  called  099a  tetamoitka,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  directed  for 
They  are  fotmd  at  the  articulations  of  the  medicinal  use,  and  have  a  warm  biting 
l^at  toes,  and  sometimes  at  the  joints  of  taste,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pungency 
the  thumbs;  now  and  then  we  meet  with  than  those  of  the  Ijaterpitium. 
them  upon  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoria,  Sbselitobtuosvx.  The  systematic  name 
at  Uie  lower  extremity  of  tbe  fibula,  under  of  the  hart-wort  of  Marseilles.  See  Seteli 
the  00  cuboides  of  the  tarsus,  Stc.    They  massiUenMe.  .     ^^^.^ 
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8B8QUI.  Tbit  word,  JoiMd  wiftfc  any 
•MBber,  weifht,  i»eaMire»  8m.  «gai6et 
0B«  integer  and  ao  half  i  as  §mpdgrmmm, 
a  gnin  and  a  half. 

8BTACEUM  (From  mM»  a  hriatle ; 
heoaoae  horae-haira  were  irat  uaed  to  keep 
open  the  ««und  )  A  aeton.  See  SHtti, 

8ETON.  SHaceum,  An  artificial  ulcer 
Made  under  the  akin  hy  meant  of  an  in» 
•trument  caUed  the  aeton  needle,  which 
carriea  with  it  a  portion  of  thread  or  ailk, 
that  ia  naoved  backwarda  or  forwarda, 
and  thoa  keepa  up  a  conatant  irritation. 

Srtfenptrl.  See  JhUfd^roiter. 

Sarrji  can.  See  SptrmaceU, 

Smtvu  otiu.  Snwm  9vilhm,  MottOA 
•oet, 

8EXITAL  ACTION.  Sexual  functiona. 
Thoae  fiiactiona  proper  to  each  aez,  by 
which  the  apeciea  ia  propagated,  aa  the 
excretion  of  aeroen  in  men ;  menatruation, 
conception,  the  evolution  of  the  foetua, 
parttirition,  he,  in  women. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTS. 
Linnsan  ayttem.  The  aezual  ayatem  of 
pUnta  was  invented  by  the  immortal  Lin- 
ncua,  profeaaor  of  phyaic  and  botany  at  Up- 
aal  in  Sweden.  It  ia  fo>uidedon  thf  parte  of 
Druetificationi  viz.  the  sumena  and  piatila ; 
theae  having  been  obaerved  with  more  ac- 
curacy since  the  discovery  of  the  uses  for 
which  nature  haa  aasignfrd  them,  a  new  aet 
of  principles  have  been  derived  from  them, 
bv  means  of  which  the  distribution  of 
planta  haa  been  brought  to  a  greater  preci- 
sion, and  rendered  more  conformable  to 
true  philoaophy,  in  thia  system,  than  in  any 
one  of  thoae  which  preceded  it.  The  au- 
thor doea  not  pretend  to  call  it  a  natural 
aysiem,  he  gives  it  aa  artificial  only,  and 
modeatly  owns  hia  inability  to  detect  the 
order  pursued  by  nature  m  her  vegetable 
productiona  i  but  of  this  he  aeema  confi- 
dent»  that  no  naturnl  order  can  ever  be 
fhimrd  without  taking  in  the  material*  out 
of  which  he  haa  raised  his  own  t  and  urgea 
the  neceaaity  ofadmitting  artificial  S3r8tema 
Ibr  convenience,  till  one  truly  natural  shall 
appear.  Linnxua  has  given  ut  his  Fraj» 
wtenta  methtdi  naturaUi,  in  which  he  haa 
made  a  diatribution  of  planla  under  various 
ordera,  putting  together  in  each  auch  aa 
appear  to  have  a  natural  affinity  to  eadi 
other;  this,  after  a  long  and  fruitleaa 
search  after  the  natural  method,  he  gives 
as  the  result  of  hia  own  speculation,  for  the 
aaaiatance  of  such  aa  may  engage  in  the 
aame  purauit. 

Not  able  to  form  a  ayatem  after  the  na- 
tural method,  Linnmia  was  more  fully 
convinced  of  the  absolute  neceaaity  of 
adopting  an  artificial  one.  For  the  atudent 
to  enter  into  the  advantafjea  thia  ayatem 
maintains  over  all  othera,  it  is  neceaaary 
that  he  be  inatructed  in  the  acience  of 
bouny,  which  will  amply  repay  him  for 
his  iaauiry.  The  following  ia  s  abort  out- 
line ofthe  aexual  ayatem : 


Ths  ptHs  of  the  fr«etifiQaAsoB  sT  •  j 
arc, 

1.  The  cdjyjT,  called  also  the  empalemeot, 
or  Sower-cup. 

9.  The  corsb,  or  foliation,  which  ia  tte 
gaudy  part  of  the  flower,  called  Twlgnrly 
the  leavea  of  the  flower. 

3.  The  tloinena,  or  threada,  called  aloo 
the  chivea;  theae  are  conaidered  aa  the 
male  parte  of  the  flower. 

i.  The  piMtilt  or  pointal,  which  ia  tin 
female  part. 

5.  The  pericarp,  or  aeed-veaaeL 

6.  The  aerd. 

7.  The  receptacle,  or  base,  on  which 
thea^  parte  are  aeated. 

The  four  firat  are  properly  parte  of  the 
flower,  and  the  three  laat  paru  of  the  fruit. 
It  ia  from  the  number,  proportion,  posi- 
tion, and  other  circumstaacea  attending 
theae  parte  of  the  fructifioetton  that  the 
claaaes  and  ordera,  and  the  genera  they 
contain,  are  to  be  characterised,  according^ 
to  the  sexual  system. 

Such  flowers  aa  want  .the  atamena^  aad 
have  the  piatil,  are  tenoed /emaiif. 

Thoae  flowers  which  have  the  atamens, 
and  want  the  piatila,  are  called  mmit 

Flowera  which  have  both  atamens  and 
piatila  are  aaid  to  be  kermapkredite. 

Werner  flowera  are  auch  aa  have  neither 
atamena  nor  piatila. 

Hermaphrodite  flowera  are  aooaetimes 
diatinguished  into  mate  hermapkroditm 
and  female  hermapkredUee.  Thia  diatinc- 
tion  takea  place  when,  although  the  flower 
contains  the  parti  belonfpng  to  each  sex, 
one  of  them  provea  abortive  or  ineflectnal ; 
if  the  defect  be  in  the  atamina,  it  is  a 
female  hermaphrodite,  if  in  the  pistU,  & 
male  one. 

Plants,    in   regpird  to  sex,  take    alao 
their  denominations  in  the  following  \ 
ner: 

1.  Henmapkredite  plantt  are  such  aa  I 
flowera  upen  the  eame  reei  that  are  all  her- 
maphrodite. 

2.  Andrefffneue  plante,  are  such  as,  itftem 
the  fame  ret,  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  distinct  from  each  other,  that  ia, 
in  aeparate  flowera. 

3.  Maleptante,  auch  aa  bear  male  flowers 
only  upon  the  aame  root. 

4.  Female  plante,  auch  aa  -bear  female 
flowers  only  upon  the  same  root. 

5.  Pohfgamotii  plante,  auch  as,  eith«'  on 
the  aame  or  on  dinerent  roota,  bear  herma- 

Ehrodite  flowera,  and  flowera  of  either  or 
oth  aexea. 

The  firat  general  diviaion  of  the  whole 
body  of  vegetablea  ia,  in  the  aexual  system, 
divided  into  twenty^bur  daetee ;  theae 
again  are  aubdivided  into  erden  ,*  the  or- 
ders into  generay  the  genera  into  epeciee  ,• 
and  the  species  into  varietiea,  where  they 
are  worthy  of  note. 
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5.  Peniandria. 

6.  Hexandrit. 

7.  Hepiandria. 

8.  Octandria. 

9.  ETineandria. 

10.  Decaiidria. 

11.  Dodecandria. 
12   Iroiandria. 

13.  Polyandrta. 

14.  Didynamia. 

15  Tetradynamia. 

16  Monadelphia. 
17.  Diadelphia. 
18!  Polyadelpbia. 

19.  Syngenevia. 

20.  Gynandria. 

21.  Monoecia. 


22.  Dioecia. 


Pentagynia.  Polo* 
Pologynia. 


A  Table  of  the  Clat9e$  and  Ordert. 
CLASBxa.  ORssma. 

1.  Monandria.  Monogynia.  Digynia. 

2.  Diandria.  Mono{fynia.  Dig3mia.  Trigynia. 

3.  Triandria.    *  Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia. 

4.  Tetmndria.  Monogynia.  Digynia.  Tetrag^ia. 
Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Tetragynia. 

gynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Tetragjmia. 

Monogynia.  Dyginia.  Tetragynia.  IJepUgynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Tetri^j^nia. 

Monogynia.  Trigynia..  Hfixa^ynH, 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Pentagynia.  Decagynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Pentagynia.  Dodecagynia. 

Monogynia.  bigynia.  Trigynia.  Pentagynia.  Pologynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Tetragynia.  Pentagynia.  Hex- 
agynia.  Pologynia. 

Gymnoaperniia.  Angioapermia. 

Silicutosa.  Siliquosa. 

Pentandria.  Decandria.  Enneandria.  Dodecandria*  Polyandria. 

Pentandria.  Hezandria. 

Pentandria.  Icosandria.  Polyandria. 

Polygamia  aequalia.  Polygamia  auperiliUL  Polygamia  fruitranea, 
Polygamia  neceMaria.  Polygamia  segrcgata.  Monogamia. 

Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentandria.  Hexandria.  De- 
candria.   Dodecandria.  Poljrandria. 

Monandria.  Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentandria.  Hex- 
andria. Heptandria.  Polyandria.  Monadelpfaia.  Syngeneaia. 
Gynandria. 

Monandria.  Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentandria.  Hexan- 
dria.  Octandria.  Enneandria.  Decandria.  Dodecandria. 
Polyandria.    Monadelphia.     Syngeneaia.  Gynandria. 

23.  Polygamia.  Monoecia.  Dioecia.  Trioecia. 

24.  Cryptogamia.        Filicea.  Musci.  Algae.  Fungi. 
Appendix.  -  Palmat. 


Explanaiion  oftheee  ternu. 

As  these  terms  in  the  Greek  language, 
from  whence  they  are  taken,  are  all  ex- 
pressive of  the  principal  circumstance  that 
obtains  in  the  cluss  to  vhich  they  are  ap- 
plied, the  explanation  of  them  will  give 
the  reader  a  good  insight  into  the  proper 
characters  of  the  several  classes,  and  the 
sexual  distinctions  on  which  they  are 
founded.    - 

Monandria ;  from  fAo^otf  one^  and  <ey«{,  a 
husband,  that  is,  a  stamen. 

Diandria  i  from  ^ic,  two,  and  tanf,  a 
husband 

Tnandriaf  from  rfuf,  three^  and  *»»^,  a 
husband. 

Tetrandria,'  fromrto-o-Aftf,  four,  and  *»»^, 
a  husband. 

Pentandria  ;  from  <9iv7«,  five,  and  «r«^,  a 
husband. 

Hexandria,'  from  i^,  siXt  i^nd  «y«^,  a 
huabanvl.  • 

Heptantlrias  from  fl«'T«,  seven,  and  «y»f, 
a  husband. 

Octandria  /  from  oy/r*,  eight,  and  flty«p> 
a  husband. 

Enneandria  f  from  tvvut,  nine,  and  «y»p, 
t^  husband. 

Decandria  f  from  /tjus  ten,  an4  «ur»p,  a 
husband. 


It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the 
flowers  must  all  be  hermaphrodite  in  these 
classes;  for  should  the  female  part  be 
wanting,  the  pUnt  would  belong  to  some 
other  class,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  atamina  may  be  such  aa  would  other- 
wise refer  it  to  one  of  these. 

Dodecandria,'  from  /«^i»«,  twelve,  and 
tumf,  a  husband. 

Notwithstanding  the  term  implies  that 
the  flowers  have  twelve  husbands,  the  class, 
is  not  confined  to  this  number,  but  includes 
all  such  hermaphrodite  flowers  as  are  fur- 
niahed  with  any  number  of  stamina,  from 
twelve  to  nineteen  inclusive.  Ko  flowers 
have  yet  been  discovered  that  have  eleven 
atamina,  vhich  is  the  reason  no  clsss  has 
been  allotted  to  that  number. 

Icosandria,'  from  •<««0'/, twenty,  and  «y»p, 
a  husband. 

Here,  again,  the  title  is  to  be  understood 
with  considerable  latitude ;  for  though  it 
means  that  the  flowers  have  twenty  sta- 
mens, yet  the  plants  belonging  to  this  class 
are  rarely  foimd  with  less,  and  they  fre- 

auently  have  a  greater  number,  and  are 
lerefore  not  to  be  known  with  certainty 
from  the  next  class. 

Polyandria  ,•  from  moxuf,  ttiany,  and  «?v» 
a  husband. 
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This  class  comprehends  those  herma- 
phrodite plants  whose  flovers  liaTtt  more 
itA*nens  disunited  than  twenty. 

DiAfnamiag  from  /ic»  two,  aiid#»v«^c, 
pow«rr. 

This  term  imports  the  p^wm*  or  tmpmi^ 
rit^ofxwo,  and  is  applied  to  this  class, 
because  its  Bowers  have  four  stamina,  of 
which  there  are  two  longer  than  the  rest. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  sufl&sient  to 
distinguish  this  from  the  Iburth  class, 
where  the  four  stamcaa  are  equal 

Tetradynamia ;  from  Tirff-t^c,  fisur,  and 
i^9Afjitc,  power 

This  term  implies  the  power  or  supe- 
riority of  fiMir/  snd  acoordingly  there  are 
in  the  flowers  of  this  class  sis  slamena, 
four  of  which  are  lonrer  than  the  rest, 
which  cirtumst^uice  distinguishee  them 
from  those  of  the  sixth  class  where  they 
are  equal 

M»nadelphia  s  from  fiertc,  one,  and  mk^- 
f«(,  a  brotherhood. 

The  word  here  compoumled  with  the 
nil mc- heal  term,  signifies  a  brother.  Tbia 
rel  a  ion  is  employed  to  express  the  unioa 
of  (he  hUments  of  the  siameo,  whkh  in 
tlii>  cinM%  do  not  stand  separate,  but  join 
at  the  bHse,  and  form  MMSubstanoe,  out  of 
w!i'<h  they  proceed  as  from  a  common 
mother,  and  the  title,  therefore,  expresses 
a  ftingfle  brotherhood,  meaningr,  that  there 
is  but  one  set  of  sumcns  so  united,  which 
distinguishes  this  class  from  the  two  fbl- 
lowini(.  The  number  of  stamens,  it  ie  to 
be  recollected,  is  not  limited. 

JHadelphiat  firom  /ir,  two,  and  *itxft, 
a  brotherhood. 

This  term  implies  a  double  brotherhood, 
or  two  sets  of  stantens,  united  in  the  man- 
ner eiplained  m  the  former  clasa.  llie 
number  of  stamens  is  not  limited. 

Pol^ad^lpkia  I  from  ««Avr,  many,  and 
4i/fxto(»  a  brotherhood. 

Many  brotherhoods  or  sets  of  sUmens 
is  meant  by  this'term. 

Syngtnmai  from  0-ur,  together,  and 
yntric,  generatien. 

This  term  implies  e^ngtHtgatiamt  alkid. 
ing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  stamens  t 
in  which,  though  the  stamena  stand  sepa* 
rate,  yet  their  anthers  or  tops,  which  are 
the  parts  more  immediately  subsenrient  to 
generation,  are  united  in  a  c>linderi  and 
perform  their  office  together. 

GjfUtmdria  /  from  >«»»,  a  wife,  and  «iuif , 
a  husband. 

.  This  term  alludea  to  the  smoular  cir- 
cumsunce  of  this  class,  in  the  flowers  of 
which  the  stamens  grow  upon  the  pistil  t 
so  that  the  male  and  female  parts  are  uni- 
ted,  and  do  not  stand  separate,  as  in  other 
hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Mm§eeiai  from  /uti«(,  one,  and  oamc,  a 
house. 

The  word  here  compounded  with  the 
numerical  term,  signifies  a  Asms^  hmkifmi 


timi.    To  understand  the   appScatioB  of 
this  title,  it  must  be  obserred,  that   the 

SlanU  of  this  class  are  noC  herma^MtMlite, 
ut  androgynous;  the  flowers  that  hatse 
the  stamena  wantiag  the  pistil,  aad  (hose 
that  have  the  pistil  wanting  the  ttam^ii,  m 
that  Mtesecia  signifying  a  stsylribswsr,  al- 
ludes to  this  circumstance,  that  in  thts 
class  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  both 
found  on  the  same  plant  or  house. 

Di^tdat  from  ht»  two,  ami  *au<,  s 
house. 

This  term  signifies  two  houeee^  and  is 
applied  to  this  class,  the  plaata  of  which 
are  male  and  female,  to  express  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  male  flowers  beiB|^  on  one 
plant,  and  the/neole  on  another;  the  con- 
trary of  which  ia  the  case  of  the  androgy- 
nous daaa  Mmfcia, 

Palggomia  t  from  ««x«<,  many,  end  >«- 
fMt,  nuptials. 

Thisterm  implies  plurality  of  marriages. 
Thia  daas  produces,  either  upon  the  same 
or  diflTcrent  plants,  Aenna/kJlrsdiEle  flowers, 
and  also  flowers  of  •««  sex  only,  be  it 
male  or  fensale ;  or  flowera  of  each  sex ; 
sSid  the  latter  receiving  impregYtation 
from,  or  giving  it  to  the  hermaphrodites, 
as  their  aex  happens  to  be  the  parts  essen- 
tial to  generation  in  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
oorrespooding  parts  within  the  same  flow- 
er, but  become  of  pvwUtcunu  use,  which 
is  the  reason  of  giring  this  title. 

Cryp$egamia:  from  s^vir?*;,  concealed, 
and  >«^M,  nuptials. 

This  term  means  a  concealment  of  mar- 
riages; the  class  consists,  therefore,  of 
such  plants  as  either  bear  their  flowers 
concealed  within  the  fruit,  or  have  them 
so  small  aa  to  be  imperceptible. 

ExpkmaHon  rf  the  $iilee  ^  ike  oHtrw^ 

MoH9gifniaf  from  /ttysr,  one,  and  yn*, 
a  woman,  that  is,  a  pistil. 

Diagffmat  from  in,  two,  and  yvn^  a 
woman 

'  Trigynia  i  from  Tf iic,  three,  and  >«ra,  s 
woman. 

Tetragffnia;  from  tito^k,  four,  mtA 
>«y»,  a  woman. 

Pentagytdai  from  «flv7t,  five,  and  y^nm,  a 


Btxagynia;  from  •(,  six,  and  >wa,  a 
woman. 

Decagyniag  from  /<««,  ten,  and  yvrs,  a 
woman. 

PofygyntOf  from  ««xtfc,  many,  and  }*»?•,  a 
woman. 

These  are  the  titles  that  occur  in  the 
thirteen  first  classes,  and  the  general  ex. 
planation  of  one  piatil,  two  pistilS|  &c. 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  appear,  how 
they  are  emplo^d  in  the  class. 

The  class  didyaamia  contains  the  or- 
ders, 

Oymnupmimm^f  inmytfuc^  naloed,  and 
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^WiffiA,  A  seed ;  which  are  distinij^ivhed  This  short  ezpUDscion  of  the  Linnflewi 
bv  ihe  seed  bemi^  either  naked,  or  en-  System  has  been  introduoed,  in  ordcjr  to 
closed  ill  a  pericarp  or  seed-vesseL  contey  a  general  idea  to  medical  students 

The  two  orders  jn  the  class  Te$ru^^fnt^  of  its  nature,  and  also  the  meanings  of  the 
wda  are  founded  on  a  distinction  in  the  several  terms, 
pericarp.  The  various  medicinal  plants  will  be 

SiUculQ$ai  meansaZiV//#  tiUqua.  found  syatemaiically  arranjped  under  the 

Siliquat  which  is  a  particuisr  kind  of  title  Materia  MetMca. 
seed-vessel.  StydtchuU  water.  See  SedUt£  -mater. 

To  explain  the  orders  contained  in  the       ShuUot,  A  ipecies  of  onion, 
ebiss  J^ng'enenu,  viz.    Poiygamia  mquaUe^       Sbarp^pnitUed  deck.  See  Oxplapathum, 
Pohfgumia  tttpfrfiua,  P^tygama  fruifinmtaf       Shedding  teeth.    The  primary  or  milk- 
P^lffguimia  neceHoriat  PoiifgamiaeegregaUi^  teeth.  See  Teeth, 

•Mi^M^tiima,  it  is  necessary  lo  explain  what       Sheilgf  prepared.  See'  Teetst  pntparatit. 
is  meant  by'  polygamy  in  flowers,    it  has       Sherbet.    A  compound  liquor  prepared 
been  before  observed,  whut  ^  meant  hy  for  punch  before  the  spirit  is  added. 
p9iygamou9  planti:  but,  in  respect  to.  flow*       Shingle$.  See  Mnftipelat. 
ers,  the  term  is  applied  to  aain^le  flower      SHRUB     A  compound  prepared  from 
only*  for  thp  flowers  of  this  cdisss  being  8pirits«  lemon-juice  and  sugar, 
compound,  a  polygamy  arises  from  the  w-      Siaooh.  2i«>fl»v.  The  jaw 
tercommunication  of  the  several  florets  in       Sajoonaoka.    (From  eieymtf  the  jaw, 
one  and  the  same  flower.  Now,  thej^JKrO"  *nd  «>{«»  a  seizure.)    The  gout  in  the 
my  o//««ers»  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  af-  jaw. 

fords  lour  cases.which  are  the  fbundiitions  SIALAGOGUES.  {Medieameuta  SiaUh 
of  the  four  flrst  orders  of  this  class:  egtted  goguf  from  eutxeyi^A^  saliva,  and  <ty«, 
poiygitmy^  is  when  all  the  flowers  sre  her*  to  expel.)  Thoae  met&icines  are  so  called^ 
maphrodite :  9uperjlue%t9  peiygwoy,  is  when  which  excite  an  uncommon  flow  of  saliva  < 
some  of  the  florets  are  hermapbrodtte»  such  are  mercurial  preparations,  pyre- 
and  others  female  only;  for,  in  this  casei  thrum,  &c.  They  are  divided  into  ekda* 
as  the  fructification  is  perfected  in  the  geg»  tepiea^  as  scijyU^  nieotianu,  piper.  Sec 
hermaphrodites,  the  addition  of  the  fe-  and  maiag^ga  kOemOf  as  the  various  pre* 
males  is  a  superfluity :  fruttraneoue  pely^  parations  of  mercury, 
j^asi^,  is  when  some  of  the  florets  are  Sikberu  A  disease  resembling  syphilis, 
hermaphrodite,  and  others  neuter;  for,  in  Siccantia.  (From  ncco,  to  dry.)  Dry- 
this  case,  tlie  addition  ot  the  neuters  is  of  ing  medicines. 

no  assistance  to  the  fructification  :  iteret^  Sicciiasia.  (From  ^mx«(»  weak,  weary.) 
9ory  polygamy^  is  when  some  of  the  florets  An  unpleasant  lassitude  and  debility  pecu* 
are  male,  and  the  rest  female;  for,  in  this  liar  to  women  with  child, 
ease,  there  being  no  liermaphrodites,  the  Sicula.  (Dim.  of  rica^  a  short  sword  t 
polygamy  arising  from  the  composition  of  so  called  from  its  dkgger*like  root.)  The 
the  flor(>ts  of  diflVrent  sexes,  is .  fieeeuary  beet* 

to  perfect  the  fructification;  pehftfoma  Sicrxooy.-  (From  c/imoc,  aoucumber.) 
•egregata  implies  separation;  the  planta  A  transverse  fracture  like  a  cucumber  bro- 
of  this  order  having  partial  cups  ^crowing  ken  in  two  parts. 

out  of  the  common  calyx  which  surround  Sigtoxs  (From  ciJtvtc,  a  cucumber  of 
and  divide  the  florets :  the  order  Manojga-  gourd ;  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
mia  signifies  a  single  marnage*  and  is  op-  a  gourd.)  A  cucurbit, 
posed  to  the  polygamy  of  the  four  other  Sibbxatio.  (From  eidu^^  a  planet,  he- 
orders  ;  for  in  this,  although  the  anthers  cause  it  was  thought  to  be  produced  by  the 
are  united,  which  is  the  essential  character  infl«>cnee  of  the  pUmets.)  An  apoplexy;  x 
of  the  flowers  of  this  chiss,  the  flower  is  blast:  a  slight  erysipelas, 
simple,  and  not  compounded  of  many  flu-  Sinxxiux.  (From  0-4/»(k,  iron;)  an  herb 
rets,  as  in  the  other  orders.  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues  «n  heal* 

The  title  of  the  other  order  to  that  of  ing  wuunds  made  by  iron  instruments 
Trioeda,  in  the  claiis  Polyganda,  have  al-     ^  Siossbeoxia  omkxtaus.    TIiq  systems* 
ready  been  explained.  tic  name  of  *  plant  whtch  is  said  to  be  user 

THoecias  from  *r^f«,  three,  and  o/aot,- a   ful  in  removing  strangury,  and  in  caloiL* 
house;  because  the  polygnmy  ia  on  three   h>us  diHeases,  gout,  and  fluoralbus. 
distinct  plants, one  producing  male  flowers,       SIGHT.  See  Seeing 
another  female,  and  a  third  hermaphrodite       Si8tjJ.ATA  tsxxa.    Scaled  earth;  a  spe« 
or  androgynous.  cies  of  Imlar  eartJi  m^de  into  cakes. 

The  class  Ct^ptogamia  contains  the  ov-       Sioilutx    bxats    itAXiJt.     Black    brif 
ders  of  ony. 

Filicef,  or  ferns ;  Sioili.um  acEMXTict7M.      An    hermetic 

Muaci,  or  mosses;  seal;  mad'  by  closing  tlie  end  of  a  glass 

'^(ga,  or  flags ;  tube  by  melting  it. 
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Sioturv  tAKOxttvit.  (Dim.  of  4fWM, 
A  tiipi.  It  ii  called  9ifilhtm  iiftamu>,  So- 
lomon's •€•!.  because  it  has  upon  Us  root 
tbe  resemblance  of  an  impsvasKNi  Biade 
by  s  seal)  Solomon^  seai  Csmnfrpufat 
ptiygonatum  of  Linnxos  X'^filiu  mUerm$ 
amplrricauUbut,  cavU  atKipitit  ptthmcuiia 
axUlanbu9  iiabumiJUriB.  The  roou  are 
applied  externally  as  adstringents,  and 
are  admkitatered  iatemalljr  as  eorrobo- 
rants. 

SIGMOID.  (5i(fHMM«t,  from  tbe  Greek 
letter  2,  and  •U»t,  a  likeness  t  resembling 
tbe  Greek  letter  tigmii.)  Applied  to  tbe 
▼ahrs  of  the  beaH»  and  •«metiroes  to  tbe 
•artilages  of  tbe  aspera  arterta,  or  tbe 
•tmiltinar  apophysis  of  tbe  bones. 

SisMoiDiA  fuztrBA.  Tbe  Sigmoid  flezore, 
or  ttini  of  tbe  colon. 

StoMoiMts  ntocasavs.  VahFet  of  the 
heart. 

SievA  cmmcA.  Signs  of  tbe  crisis  of  dis- 


SfoHA  BiAOHoancA.  DIagnosii  or  distin- 
gQithing  signs. 

SiLSB  HOjrrAinnc.  See  S^t^H, 

SiuB  M03ITAJIUX.  Common  hart- 
wort. 

81LRX.  (StioM,  Heb.)  Silex,  or  siK- 
eeous  earth,  ia  toe  principal  conatituent 
part  of  a  very  great  number  of  the  com- 
pound earths  and  stones  forming  tbe  im- 
mense mass  of  tbe  solid  nucleus  of  the 
globe.  It  IB  tbe  basis  of  almost  all  tbe 
scintillating  stones,  such  as  Jlmi^  fck 
€nf$tal^  quartXf  agaUf  caictikmjft  jatptr^ 
fcc.  Tbe  saml  of  riTers  and  of  the  sea- 
shore, chiefly  consist  of  it.  It  is  deposit- 
ed in  vegetable  substances  forming  petri- 
fied wood,  &c.  It  is  likewise  precipitated 
from  certain  springs  in  a  statactical  form. 
It  has  been  discotrered  in  several  waters  in 
a  state  of  solution^  and  ia  found  in  many 
pUniSy  particuUrly  grasses  and  equise- 
tums.  Professor  Davy  has  proved  that  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  epidermis  of  these  ve- 
geubles.  It  is  never  met  with  absolutely 
pure  in  nature* 

/^^fitff.^Silei,  when  perfectly  pure, 
eiisu  in  tbe  form  of  a  white  powder. 
It  is  insipid  and  inodorotia.  It  is  rough 
to  tbe  touch,  cuts  glass,  and  scratches 
or  wears  away  metals,  lu  specific  gra- 
rity  is  about  2.66.  It  is  unalterable  by 
tbe  simple  combustible  bodies.  When 
mixed  with  water  it  does  not  form  a 
cohesive  mass.  lu  moleculae  when  dif- 
fused in  water  are  precipitated  with  the 
utmost  facility.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  any 
Mid,  except  tbe  fluoric.  When  in  a  state 
of  extreme  division  it  is  soluble  in  alkalis; 
Aued  with  them  it  forma  gUss.  It  melts 
with  tbe  phosphoric  and  boracic  acids.  It 
is  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  unalterable 
^  ?*y»*"  •"^  'b«  »*"^  of  the  gazeous  fluids. 
It  has  been  Considered  as  insoluble  in 
water,  bat  it  appears  when  in  a  atate  of 
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oztremo  dMaioa  to  be  ioliAle  io  m  i 
quality. 

Mtth^d  rf  9ktmimimg  itfter-^ikz  amy  ke 
obtained*  tolerably  pore,  from  fiinto»  by  Use 
following  process :  procure  sotnecoouDom 
gun-flints;  expose  them  in  a  crucible  to  m 
red  beat,  and  then  pluoge  tbem  into  roJd 
water ;  by  this  treatmcoi  the}  will  beoooie 
brittle,  and  easily  reducible  to  povder. 
Mix  tbem,  when  pulverized,  with  tlirew 
or  four  timea  their  weight  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  let  tbe  mixture  be  fused,  in  n 
dull  red  beat,  in  a  aiher  erocible.  W« 
aball  thus  obtain  a  oosspound  of  alknli  asid 
silex,  called  siliceooa  potash.  Oiooolve 
this  compound  in  water,  fiher  tbe  ooio- 
tion,  and  add  to  it  diluted  sulpburic  or 
muriatic  acid.  An  imuKdiate  precipitft- 
tion  now  enooes,  and  as  long  aa  thia  con- 
tinues, add  fresh  portions  of  acid.  Let  tbe 
precipitate  aubside ;  pour  off*  tbe  fluwl  that 
floats  above  it  t  and  waah  i be  precipitate 
with  hot  water  till  It  comet  olt  taatcieae 
This  powder  when  dry  Is  ailex. 

In  this  process  the  acid  added  to  tbe 
solution  of  fl'mt  unites  to  the  potash,  and 
forms  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potaah  $  tbe 
siliceous  earth  is  therefore  precipitated. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  an  excess  of  aeid, 
in  order  that  all  the  foreign  earths  wbieb 
are  present  may  be  separated. 

If  tbe  solution  of  flints  be  diluted  witk 
a  gieat  quantity  of  water,  as  for  instance* 
in  the  proportkin  of  24  parts  to  one,  and 
in  thia  state  an  acid  be  poured  upon  ir, 
no  perceptible  precipitation  will  ensue; 
tbe  silex  continues  suspended  in  the  fluid, 
and  is  invisible  on  account  of  its  transpa- 
rency t  but  it  may  be  made  to  appear  by 
evaporating  part  of  tbe  water. 

Tbe  solution  of  flint,  on  scconfit  of  its 
affinity  with  the  carbonic  acid  is  also  in 
course  of  time  decomposed  by  mere  con* 
tact  with  air. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  silex  ex- 
ceedingly pure  is  to  sepamte  it  from  fluoric 
acid. 

SILICA.  (Prom  »2rx.)  Siliceous  eartb. 
See  SUem. 

SiLioo.  Injyui.  Pine  wheat  or  rye. 

Sru^VA.  (From  n/9,  a  nose  turned 
up,  a  hooked  noae.)  A  pod  or  receptable 
for  seed,  consisting  of  two  valves,  and  in 
which  tlie  seeds  are  fixed  alternately  to 
each  suture.  Also  some  plants  which  bear 
pods« 

Stliuca  Duicis.  Sweet -pod.  The  fruit 
sd  called  is  the  produce  of  the  Cerai^nia 
nhqtta  of  Linneus.  They  are  about  four  in- 
ches in  length,  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger^ 
compressed  snd  unequal, ami  mostly  bent ; 
they  contain  a  sweet  brown  pulp,  which  is 
given  in  form  of  decoction,  as  a  pectoral 
in  aathmatic  complaints  and  coughs. 

^iLincA  uiAsiTTA.  The  covage  is  some> 
times  so  called.    See  JMiefft. 

Siu^uAmvv.    (Prom  uHqua^  a  pod : 


rnawd  from  it»  pods.)  Judat^tvee.  Tlie  pTrometer.  Bspoted  to  a  tempe^torft 
capsicum  or  Guinea-pepper  was  so  tormed  oonsiderably  higher  it  becomes  Tolstiliied. 
hy  Fiinjr.    See  Piper  in^eum.  Atmospheric  air  has  no  effect  upon  it,  ez- 

Siu^uosA  uroiCA.  An  American  plant ;  cept  when  It  eootaias  sulphureous  Tspourt, 
its  juice  IS  alezipbarmic.  sulphurated    or    phosphorated  hydrogen 

SiBk-wormt  add  of    See  Bambic  add,        grates.    It  unites  to  phosphorus  and  si»i- 
SiLPHivM    oincMi.        (Zalaph,     Arab.)  phur.    It  ihghtly  unites  with  the  brittle 
Atsafoetida,  or  the  plant  which  affords  acidifiable  metals;  hut  it  readily  enters 
it.  into  combination  with  the  fp^ater  num* 

SILVER.  Jirgent^m.  This  meUl  is  her  of  the  other  metals.  With  gold  it 
found  both  native  and  mineralized,  and  forms  what  is  tersned  green  gMl  Copper 
combined  with  lead,  copper,  mercury,  renders  it  harder  without  much  impairing 
cqbalt,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.  The  prin-  its  dtiotility  Mercurvand  silver  combine 
cipal  ores  of  this  metal  are  the  following  t  and  form  a  crysuUssable  and  fusible  alloy. 
Native  silver,  ant imoniated  silver,  sulphu«  It  unites  with- the  rest  of  the  metals  ex- 
ret  of  silver,  sulphurated  ozid  of  silver  oept  cobalt  and  nickel  It  is  oxidated  and 
and  antimony,  muriate  of  ailveri  native  dissolved  by  several  of  the  acids.  The 
oxid  of  silver,  &c.  Ii  is  found  in  different  nitric  acid  attacks  it  rapidly  in  the  cold. 
pATts  of  the  earth.  The  mines  of  the  The  sulphuric  acid-requires  a  boilingr  beat. 
Krzgebfirge  or  the  meulliferous  rocks  of  The  muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it. 
Mezico  and  Potosi,  Bohemia,  Norway,  The  acid  solutions  of  silver  are  decom- 
Transylvania,  &c.  are  the  richest.  posable  by  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  by  the 

Native  diver  possesses  all  the  properties  greater  number  of  the  meuls. 
of  this  metal,  and  it  appears  in  series  of  Method  0/  ebtakring  rifoer— Different 
octahedra  inserted  in  one  another;  in  methods  are  employed  in  different  coun- 
8 mall  capillary  flexible  threads  int wined  tries  to  extract  silver  from  iu  ores.  In 
together ;  in  pistes ;  or  in  masses.  The  Mexico,  Peru,  be*  the  mineral  is  puunded, 
colour  of  native  silver  is  white,  often  tar-  roasted,  washed,  and  then  triturated  with 
nished.  Silver  alloyed  with  gold  forms  mercury  in  vessels  filled  with  water.  A 
the  a*iriferou9  nadM  ether  ere.  The  co«  mill  is  employed  to  keep  the  whole  in  agi« 
lour  of  this  ore  is  a  yellowish  white.  It  tation.  The  silver  combines  by  that 
has  much  metallic  lustre.  The  aiuimefd»  means  with  the  mercury.  The  alloy  thus 
ateddher  ere  belongs  to  this  class.  Silver  obtained  is  afterwards  washed,  to  separate 
combined  with  sulphur,  forms  the  eulphxi*  any  foreign  matters  from  it,  and  then 
rxUed  erid  of  eUver,  or  dtreette  dhoer  ere,  strained  and  pressed  through  leather.  This 
This  ore  occurs  in  masses,  sometimes  in  being  done,  heat  is  applied  to  drive  off  the 
threads,  and  sometimes  crystallized  in*  mercury  from  the  silver,  which  is  thea 
cubes  or  regular  octahedra.  Its  colour  is  melted  and  cast  into  bars  or  ingots, 
dark  bluish  grey,  inclined  to  black.  Its  In  order  to  extract  silver  from  sulphu- 
fracture  is  uneven,  and  its  lustre  metallic,  rated  or  vitreous  ailver  ore,  the  mineral  is 
It  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  roasted,  and  then  melted  with  lead  and 
It  is  sometimes  found  alloyed  with  anti-  borax,  or  some  other  flux  to  assist  the 
mony  ((crey  silver  ore.)  Silver  united  to  fusion.  By  the  first  operation  the  sulphur 
muriatic  acifl  forms  the  eermeette  eiher  ere  is  volatilized,  and  by  the  second  the  silver 
(muriate  of  eiher,)  which  appears  under  ia  obtained,  though  for  the  most  part  al- 
different  colours  and  shapes.  Silver  nnited  loyed  with  the  otimr  meUls,  from  which  it 
to  ozigen  constitutes  the  caidferm  eiher  is  separated  by  cupellation,  or  fusion  with 
•1*0,  of  wbtch  there  are  several  varieties,  leader  bismuth. 

The  colour  of  these  ores  is  a  lead  grey,  or       A  perfect  metal,  of  a  white  colour,  and 

greyish  black.    They  occur  massive,  dis-  of  the  most  lively  brilliancy:  next  to  gold, 

seminated,  and  crystallized.  the  most   malleable  of  all  metals.    It  is 

Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Eu-  sometimes  found  pure,  but  for  the  most 

rope, but  more  especially  Peru  and  Mezico  part  in  combination  with  tin  or  lead.    It 

in  South  America,  contain  the  principal  lui  nether  taste  nor  smell ;   its  specific 

silver  mines.    There  are,  however,  silver  gravity  is  sucb>  that  it  loses  about  the 

mines  in  Ireland,  Norway,  France^  and  eleventh  part  of  iU  weight  by  immersion 

many  other  parts  of  the  world.  in  water ;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  this  metal 

Properiiee.'-^Pure  silver  is  very  brilliant,  weighs  370  pounds.  N&tive  silver  is  found 

white  and  sonorous   It  is  the  most  splendid  in  the   greatest   abundance  in  Peru  and 

of  sll  the  meuts.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  Mezico.    From  this  metal  is  obtained  the 

10.474  to  11.091,  according  to  the  state  of  officinal  ar^enti  nitrae. 

its  density.    It  is  ezceedingly  ductile  and       Sihervred     See  PotentiUa. 

tenacious.       It  may    be    beat    oat    into       SIMAROCBA.      (A  patronymic   name 

leaves  only  one  hundred  and  sizty  thou-  of  America.)     Simaraha      Euemfmue.    Si- 

sandth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  and  drawn   marouba  quassia.      Qttaeda  dmarotiba  of 

into  wire  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  Linn«*i8 :— ^on^ut  monoide,  fitiie  abntpte 

thidc    It  melts  at  28^)  of  Wedgwood's  pmnaUe,  foUoUe  ahertde  eabpeUelade  peUole 
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mi4hJMkm$faitkmhii9.  TWlMrkorifait  of  tlM 
ttve,  whidi  If  met  with  in  the  tb^ptt  m 
obUincd  frnm  the  roois  i  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Wrii^t  of  Janmica.  it  ia  rough, 
•c«l>»  and  wartcd ;  the  maide,  when  freah» 
ia  a  fiiU  yellow,  but  when  drted  paler  i  it 
haa  hot  little  tmeU  i  the  taate  ta  bitter, 
hot  not  disagreeable.  Ii  it  eatee»ed,  ia 
the  Weal  Indu-t,  in  dxaeoteriea  and  other 
fluxM,  aa  reatonng  toi«  to  the  inCeatinea, 
ail.«ying  their  spaamodk  moviona*  promot- 
ing the  aeervtiona  by  tiri««  and  perapim- 
tkm,  and  removing  lown^aa  of  apirita  at- 
tending thoae  diaeaaea.  Ii  is  taid  alao  that 
it  aoon  oiapoaes  the  patient  to  akep;  takes 
off  the  gripea  and  teneamua,  and  changea 
the  siiMHa  to  their  natural  colour  and  con- 
aiatcnce. 
SiMAKOtrBA  niTuavit.      See  Jm/mumhi^ 

Stwmm  tmpis.     Bee  B^9*ar  timut, 

Simpig^bHtmoet.     Sef  £Umgnt9* 

SijirLBi  occLca.    A  iMndagt  for  the  eye. 

8iN\Pie.     ^ecSimtpU. 

SiivAPBMitni.  (From  riNttrt,  muatard, 
and  fA«Mv,  oil.)    Oil  of  mustard. 

SiVAf  aos  stMKV.     Mustard^ated. 

Si.orin  aiaBuM      See  Situipi: 

SIN. \ PIS.  (Ovi  eirt  ^mt  «Mr<^,  becanae 
it  hurts  the  eyes.)  Ertitm,  J^ufnm.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  ihe  Linnxan 
aystcm.  CUss,  Tetra^amic^  Order, 
Sii*fW9a,  Mustard. 

3.  The  pharmacopoBial  name  of  the 
Mack  muatard.  ^ufut,  Ernea.  Sinapr. 
Simapi.  ik>mqioB  black  muatard.  SinapiB 
itigra  of  LinnKua : — titf^ios  glabri9  racitmo 
apprenU.  The  aeeda  of  thia  apeciea  of 
nitiatard,  which  are  directed  by  the  Lon- 
don Cullege,  and  thote  of  the  Sinapis  uiba^ 
which  are  preferred  by  that  of  Edinburgh, 
sianifeat  no  remarkable  difference  to  the 
taate,  nor  in  their  eflecia,  and  therefore 
aa«ver  equal  ty  wrll  fbr  medicinal  and  culi- 
nary purpoaes.  They  have  an  acrid,  pun- 
gent  taate,  and,  when  bruiaedy  thia  pun- 
gency ahcwa  its  volatiliiy  by  powerniUy 
aflecting  the  organs  of  smcU.  Mustard  ia 
eoniiidered  as  capable  of  promoting  appe- 
tite, assisting  digestion,  atteniuting  viscid 
juices,  and,  by  stimulating  the  fibrea,  it 
proves  a  general  remedy  in  paralytic  affec- 
tiona.  Jomed  to  its  stimulant  qiialitiea,  it 
freqitently,  if  taken  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, opens  the  body,  and  increuscs  the 
urinary  discharge,  and  hence  it  haa  been 
found  useful  in  dropsical  complaints.  Ex- 
temally,  flower  of  mustard  is  frequently 
Qsed  mixed  with  finegar  aa  a  stimulant  or 
ainapism. 

SiffAns  ALBA.  The  aystematie  name 
of  the  white  mustard  plant,  which  is  direct- 
ed for  medicinal  uae  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopaia.  It  is  aomewhat  less  pun- 
gent than  the  bUusk  species.     See  Sinapis, 

«»AnawisBA.    The  systematic  name 


blade 


SnrAPia  axvnr  AiMcm^  White  moatard- 
aeed. 

81BAPIS  sxMXjr  Hiennc.    See  Mmafi§. 

SINAP16M0S.  Siu^tmmi.  Cei^fet- 
insi  mmmpm9,  A  ainsipisai  or  muMttrd 
poultice.  A  term  given  te  a  »ixtsi«  t€ 
mustard  and  vinegar  in  form  of  poultice, 
generally  applied  to  the  oalvea  of  the  legs, 
and  aolea  of  the  feet  aa  a  atiaaolant,  mi. 
employed  in  low  atatea  of  fevera  and  other 
diaeaaea,  and  intended  to  sttperaede  te 
aaeofa  blister. 

SiVAffiini.  (From  ^f*«rt,  oMiaCarci.)  An 
infusaua  or  decoction  of  mustard-aaed. 

SINCIPUT.  The  Ibrs  part  of  the  kiead. 
See  Cnput. 

SiiTB  vAai.  Several  aiuac\ea,  vema,  ar- 
teriea,  &c.  are  ao  called  which  are  aritlioat 
a  fellow     See  »4xgf9. 

SINGULTUS  /yjnMs.  The  hiceo«|^ 
A  convulaive  motiaii  of  the  disphragv  wd 
parte  itdjacent. 

SINUS.     1  A  cavity  or  4 

S.  In  surgery  it  laeana  a  long, 
holk>w  track,  leading  from  aoae  abacesa, 
dtaeased  bone,  &c 

3.  The  veins  of  the  dura  mater  are  sa 
termed.  Th  y  are  aever^l  in  nambsr, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  The  Isafi* 
tutHmai  Mflncf,  which  naea  anteriorly  froa 
the  cnaia  ffalli,  aacenda  and  paaaea  be- 
tween the  two  latninc  of  the  falciform  pro* 
orss  to  where  this  process  ends.  It  then 
opens  into,  2.  Tw  lateral  ttasraea,  diatia- 
guished  into  right  «nd  left,  which  lie  in 
the  crticiai  apine  ol  tlie  osoccipitia :  3.  The 
ii\fmw  hngiimdinal,  which  is  a  amali  sinus 
aituaied  at  the  acute  inferior  margiB  of  the 
falx. 

Sijnm  COXA  The  ainus  of  the  coo* 
cyx. 

Sivva  oBira  ^rruiTABnra.      See  ^^frim 

SINUS  LONGITUDINAUS.     See  Zsa- 

gitHdinul  rinu9. 

SINUS  MAX1LLARI3.  The  suttma 
of  Highmore.    A  cavity  in  the  cheek. 

Surus  aiTftiBBBis.  Sinus  pudoris.  The 
vagina. 

SINUS  VBNiE  PORTARUM.  The  en- 
trance  into  the  liver. 

SINUSES  LATERAL.  See  Lateral 
einueee, 

Sirnrus.    See  SgpHlie. 

SirHOBiA  sijMncA.  The  aystematie 
name  of  the  elastie  resin-tree.  See  InSom 
rubber, 

SruAsia.  (From  et^tt,  a  cavity.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  bram  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren, and  attended  with  a  hollowness 
of  the  eyea  and  depresure  of  the  fonta- 
nel la. 

SnuTTx  wTrnTfrourrv.  The  aystematie 
name  af  the  tree  wbieh  is  sitpposcd  to 
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aAM  the  ydlow  Btiradera. 
mldum. 

SfSABtm.    (Suoy  Heb.) 
ret. 

Sina.  See  Sharum. 


8e6  MifaftiA  tiele  i  tbe  second  has  no  Eftglisli  ntme,  it 
known  onfy  to  snatoniMitt,  and  is  called  rett 
Steer  o^  akiN  emcotum ;  after  these  two  are  amoved  we 
come  to,  as  is  coinmonljr  thought,  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  itself. 


S18ON  AMXi.  The  systematic  name  of  When  a  blister  has  beei)  applied  to  the 
theplant  which  affords  the  amoraum^erum^fn  of  a  Negro,  if  it  has  not  been  very 
of  the  shops.    See  ^nomam,  ^atimulating,  in  twelve  hours  after  a  thin 

SISYMBRIUM.  (From  vtvvC^s,  fringe ;  transparent  gre3^ish  membrane  is  raised* 
mo  named  from  its  -fringed  roots.)  The  Under  which  we  find  a  fluid.  This  mem- 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Ldwican,  brane  is  the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin.  When 
system.  Class,  Teitadjfiuimim.  Order,  Si-  this,  with  the  fluid,  is  removed,  the  sur- 
iitpi9$a.  The  water-cress.  face  under  them   appears   black;  but  if 

SisTMBaiuK  VAsrvvniTM.  The  syste*  the  blister  had  been  very  stimulating,  an- 
matic  name  of  ibe  water-cress.  See  .Vm-  other  membrane,  in  which  this  black  colour 
furHum  aquoHcttm.  resides,  would  also  have  been  raised  with 

SisTv BRHTx  SOPHIA.  Thc  systcmstio  the  cuticle ;  this  is  rete  mucosom,  which 
name  of  the  herb  sophia.  See  Sophia  chi'  is  itself  double,  consisting  of  another  grey 
rurporum.  transparent   membrane,   and  of  a  black 

SmOLOGY.  {9itU^gia,  From  r/?of,  web,  very  much  resembling  the  mgnm 
aliment,  and  xofof,  a  discourse  or  trea-  figmetUum  of  the  eye.  When  this  mem- 
tise  )  A  doctrine  or  treatise  on  ali-  brane  is  removed,  the  snrface  of  the  true 
ment.  skin  (as  has  hitherto  been  believed)  $ omea 

SIUM.  (From  ntmt  to  move,  from  its  in  view,  and  is  white,  like  that  of  a  Eu- 
agitation  in  water.)  1.  The  name  of  a  ge-  ropean.  The  ret^  mtkcotum  gpves  the  co- 
nns of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  lour  to  the  skin  i  is  black  in  the  Negro ; 
J^entandria.  (Mtft  IHgynia,  white»  brown,  oryellowisb,  in  the  European. 

2.  The  pharroacopoeial  name  of  the  The  reason  why  this  membrane  is  black 
creeping  water -parsnep.  Stum  nodijidihum  in  the  Negro  rs,  perhaps,  that  his  body 
of  LinncQS.  This  plant  is  admitted  into  may  be  better  able  to  defend  itself  against 
the  London  Pharmacopceia  in  the  charac-  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  the  heat  may  be 
ter  of  an  antiscorbutic.  It  is  not  nause*  prevented  from  penetrating.  The  inten* 
011s,  and  children  take  it  readily  ^f  mixed  tion  of  a  similar  membrane  behind  the 
with  milk.  retina  in  the  eye,  appears  to  be  not  only 

Slim  AaoxATicint.  The  amomum  ve-  that  of  absorbing  the  superfluous  rays  of 
rum  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  «^aid-  light ;  bnt,  like  the  amalgam  behind  the 
fttum.  kKkktngglass,  it  may  enable  thc  retina  to 

SrcM  wAKSi.  The  systematic  name  of  r.eflect  the  rays,  in  order  to  perfect  vision. 
the  plant  whose  root  is  called  radix  nanri  It  is  not  very  improbable  that  some  such 
in  some  pharmacopceias.  purpose,  as  enabling  the  cuticle  to  reflect 

Siuic  KODiFLORim.  Thc  systematic  the  sur*s  rays  in  those  warm  climates* 
name  of  the  creeping  water-parsnep.  See  where  the  inhabitants  ori}^nally  go  naked, 
Sit/m.  may  be  the  intention  of  nature,  in  giving 

SKBIiETON.  {Scelehut  from  cjttxhet,  them  the  black  membrane.  Perhaps  too, 
to  dry.)  When  the  bones  of  the  body  the  circumstance  of  the  countenance's 
are  preserved  in  their  natural  situation,  becommg  browfi,  when  exposed  to  the 
and  deprived  of  the  flesh,  the  assemblage  sun's  rays  in  summer,  in  our  own  climate, 
is  called  a  skeleton.    See  Bonea,  may  be  a  process  of  nature  to  defend  her- 

SKRLETON,  ARTIFICIAL.  The  as-  self  against  the  access  of  external  heat  mto 
sembUge  of  all  the  bones  of  the  animal,  the  body. 

when  hang  in  their  respective  situations       Both  cuticle  and  rete  mueosum  send  in- 
by  means  of  wire.  See  Bone.  nomerable  processes  into  the  pores  of  the 


SKELETON.  NATURAL.  A  skele- 
ton  is  so  termed  in  opposition  to  an  artifi- 
cial one,  when  thc  bones  are  retained  in 
their  proper  pIsces  by  means  of  their  na* 
tural  ligaments. 

SKIN.    (Aig/«ic.    PeUit.    CiiHb)    When 


true  skint  the  process  of  the  rete  mucontm 
is  always  within  that  of  the  cuticle,  and  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pore,  as 
formed  by  the  true  skin.  These  processes 
are  remarkable  in  the  cuticle  and  rete  mw 
contm  of  the  elephant,  some  of  them  are 


carefully  dissected  off  and  separated  firom  almost  an  inch  long;  the  cuticle,  or  rete 

all  adventitious  matter  in  a  middle-sized  mucotnm,  or    a  membrane    very  similar, 

man,  it  weighs  about  four  pounds  and  a  hnvmg  the  same  properties  with  these,  ap. 

half.  pears  to  be  also  continued  into  the  inside 

The  skin,  though  apparently  a  simple  of  the  mouth,  over  the  tongue,  internal 

membrane,  is  in  reality  laminated,  consist-  surface  of  the  lungs,  oesophagus,  stomacli, 

ingof  several  subdivisions;  the  ootermoat  and  intestinal  tube.     In  most  of  the  last- 

liimen  is  termed  with  us  scarf  skin,  or  cii*  named  parts,  the  cuticle,  however,  forms 
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•hMilbt  for  viffi;  and  not  proteun  wUeb 
line  (lOiT*.  On  viewinfr  tb«  tuHkoc  of  the 
•kin,  even  witk  the  naked  ere,  we  find  it 
porouf  i  more  f o  in  tome  placet  than  in 
other* ;  and  the  porea  are  alao  larger  in 
some  parta  thun  othera.  Theae  porea  are 
docta  of  at- baceoya  fflanda,  and  aerve  not 
only  to  tranaoiii  haira,  but,  it  ia  aiippoaedt 
the  rreateat  part  of  the  perapirable  maUer 
haelf.  Abaorption  on  the  akin  alao,  in  all 
probability,  begina  on  the  tidea  of  theae 
porea.  They  are  partionUrly  remarkable 
about  the  mouth,  noae,palma  of  the  hands, 
aofos  of  the  feet,  on  the  eitemal  ear, 
acalp,  aiMf  veneriMt  and  around  the  nipple 
in  women. 

The  akin  itaelf  waa  g^iven  to  man  not 
only  for  feeling',  in  a  general  aenae,  but 
for  perapiratton,  abaorption,  and  partico* 
larly  for  tttck.  in  which  he  «*xceli  all  othrr 
animala,  and  which  reaides,  pr-ncipally  in 
the  tipt  rf  tkt  Jinf€r$  He  waa  intended 
for  examining,  reaaoning,  forming  a  judg 
ment,  and  acting  accordingly  t  he  waa 
fitted  by  thia  aenae  to  examine  ac  urately 
the  propertiea  (if  aurrounding  bodiea.  not 
capable  of  being  examined  by  hia  other 
aeniea  Thia,  annong  other  reaaona,  waa 
one  why  he  waa  made  erect*  that  the 
pointa  of  hia  fingera  ahould  not  be  made 
eallouay  or  leaa  aenaible,  by  walkingr  ^n 
them. 

The  akin  of  human  bodiea  is  alwaya  of  a 
white  colour,  in  the  dead  body,  let  the 
colour  of  the  rete  mmtnm  be  what  it  may, 
it  ia  extremely  full  of  pores,  and  extremely 
vatcalar ;  a  child  in  full  vigour  cornea  into 
the  world,  from  this  circumstance,  $earleti 
it  is  endowed  with  intense  aenvibility :  al- 
most  all  the  pain,  in  the  different  opera- 
tions of  surgery,  is  p^st  when  we  have  di- 
vided the  skin.  Some  parts  of  the  skin 
have  more  feeling  than  others »  the  lips, 
for  example,  as  Haller  aaya  "a</  hatia 
deatinata,**  The  grlont  efyfridU,  and  'he 
^triant  pem9,  with  a  similifintentioo;  there, 
though  the  nervea  are  not  so  large  as  in 
some  other  parts,  they  are  longer,  more 
numerous,  and  endowed  with  more  exqui- 
site feeling ;  but  where  the  common  oflRcea 
of  life  merely  are  intended,  the  marks  of 
miperior  feel'ng  or  touch,  in  the  skin,  are 
the  projections,  above  the  common  sur- 
face,  of  those  packets  of  arteries,  veins, 
absorbents,  called  villi;  the  nerves  are 
there  not  only  also  longer,  but  larger, 
as  in  the  points  of  the  fingers  and  toe«. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  akin  is  mus- 
cular,  but  it  has  properties  very  like  those 
of  muscle,  it  contracts,  relaxes,  and  even 
vibrates,  in  some  places,  on  certain  occa- 
aions.  It  is  extremely  distensible,  the 
skin  of  the  p^rimtitm  has  stretched  in  labour 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  six  inches. 
It  it  also  extremely  elastic,  and  instantly 
after  labour  has  returned  again  to  the  ori- 


flnalqatftworaninoli;  itfnt 
thoae  p-.rta  intended  by  nature  to  bear 
weight  or  preaaure ;  of  coorae  it  ia  tbickeat 
on  the  back,  on  the  solea  of  the  feet,  and 
palma  ofthehanda.  It  ta  thiimerfMte 
fore  part  of  tbr  body,  on  the  inaidea  of  rbe 
anna  and  lega,  and  where  itaanrfaoea  toodk 
oppoaite  aurftkCira.  It  ia  extrcaieiy  tb'tn  eft 
the  lipa.  aodailowa  the  colour  of  the  bhiod 
to  thine  throU|(h  it.'  h  ia  alao  esteemrly 
thin  on  the  fham»  pemu  m  aaen,  ^itmt  dgt^ 
ridU  «o  women,  and  on  the  inaide  of  the 
iaAia  pudtwU.  Skin  dried  and  lireased  it 
extremely  atrong-  and  durable,  and  fhere- 
fbre  employed  in  making  hameaa  Ibr  boraca, 
clo'hmgfor  men,  and  a  variety  of  oiber 
purpoaea. 

Sftia,  tear/  See  Cntiek  and  Sfcm. 
Shkik    Sae  Sctncat. 

SKUIX.  The  akuU  or  vrnmimm  »  that 
honey  box  which  containa  the  brain  c  it 
forma  the  forehead,  and  every  part  of  tha 
head  except  the  face.  It  conaista  of  eight 
bones,  namely  one  oa  frootis,  one  oa  oeei- 
pit  is,  one  oa  apluenoidea,  one  oa  setkemoi- 
deum,  two  oaaa  temporalta,  and  two  mm 
parieulla. 

iSZmart.  See  MiOepedn. 
SLBKP.  SmmuM,  That  ainto  of  the 
body  in  which  the  internal  and  ezleniil 
aenaea  and  voluntary  motioitt  are  not  exer- 
cised. The  end  and  design  of  aleep  ia 
both  to  renew,  during  the  ailenoe  and 
darkneaa  of  tlie  night,  the  vital  energy 
which  baa  been  exhausted  through  the  day, 
and  to  asaist  nutrition. 
Sloe.  See  Pmmu  nfl9e9tri9, 
SmaUm^e,  SecJ^'mn 
SmaU.p9je  See  Varipla, 
8MBLL1N6.  The  aenae  of  smelling: 
is  performed  bv  meana  of  a  sof^,  pulpy, 
vascular,  papiUoua,  porous  memhrane^ 
which  lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the 
nostrils»  and  ia  thicker  inion  the  septum, 
and  principal  cavity  of^  the  nose,  bot 
thinner  in  the  ainusea.  It  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  very  soft  nerves,  the  middle 
one  of  which  descend  from  the  first  pair, 
through  the  holea  of  the  os  cribosum  to  the 
septum  narium  t  but  in  auch  a  manner, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  them  to 
their  extremitiea  and  into  the  aeptum. 
Other  lateral  nervea  eome  fi^m  the  aecond 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  and  its  branchea* 
from  that  which  crosaea  the  pterygoid  ca> 
nal,  and  from  another  which  dlieacenda 
through  the  canala  of  the  palate ;  and  in 
tlie  maxillary  ainua  from  the  infi-a  orbital 
branch,  from  the  dental  branch,  and  from 
the  anterior  nerve  of  the  palate.  The  an* 
tarior  part  of  the  septum  has  a  twig  fVom 
the  ophthaUnic  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair. 

The  noatrils  are  aupplied  with  very  nu- 
merous arterieai  from  the  three  naaal 
branohea  of  the  internal  majLiUary,  aboTei 
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both  from  tiMf  etbinoldftl  brinehtfB,  nid  the 
fronml  and  oasal  branches,  with  lateral  ar* 
tenrs  ftom  the  smaller  ophthalmic  branch 
of  the  internal  carotid,  and  from  branches 
of  the  palatine  artery»  and  in  the  sinuses 
from  the  infra-orbital,  and  Ifom  the  supe-^ 
rior  dental  one.  These  arteries  hare  the 
property  of  exudtn^^  blood  easily,  and  in 
great  quantity,  without  any  lesion  ot  con- 
sequence. The  correspondent  veins  form 
m  very  large  plexus  upon  the  external  pte- 
rygoid muscle ;  then  eomaiunicate  with 
the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  t  and,  lastly, 
meet  in  the  external  branch  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular.  The  arteries  supply  nourish- 
mem,  warmth,  and  mucus. 

The  air,  fitled  with  the  very  subtile,  in- 
Tisible,  punji^ent,  oily,  saline,  vnd  volatile 
eAuvia,  which  exhale  from  almost  overy 
known  body,  being  received  into  the  nos- 
trils, by  the  action  of  respiration,  and  by 
a  peculiar  effort  for  drawing  the  air  mto 
tfahem,  carries  these  particles  to  the  nerves, 
widely  naked,  and  constantly  soft.  By 
these  there  is  excited  in  the  nerves  a  kind 
of  sensation  which  we  call  smell,  by  which 
we  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  dih 
and  salts,  in  a  manner  somewhat  indistinct, 
difllcul^l>  reducible  to  classes,  difficultly 
recalled  to  the  memory,  nevertheless  8U&> 
eiently  for  our  purposes.  This  sense  in- 
Ibrms  us  of  unwholesome  puiridity,  of  ex- 
cessive acrim«my,  and  of  the  bland  -and 
useful  nature  of  substances.  And  as  salt, 
united  with  oil,  is  an  object  of  uste,  and 
as  oils,  combined  with  sahs,  constitute 
odours,  the  affinity  of  the  two  senses, 
which  IS  necessary  to  derive  utility  from 
aither,  is  apparent.  But  volatile  particles 
chtei)y  are  distinguished  by  smell,  and 
fixed  ones  by  the  taste ;  perhaps  because 
the  thick  mucous  cuticle,  spread  over  the 
tongue,  intercepts  the  action  of  the  more 
subtile  salu,  which  easily  affect  the  softer 
and  less  covered  nerves  of  the  nostrils. 
"We  are  ignorant  of  the  reasons  why  some 
amells  please,  and  others  displease ;  per- 
haps custom  may  have  some  influence  in 
this  respect. 

The  action  of  smells  is  strong,  but  of 
short  contintiance  ;  because  particles  in  a 
very  minute  state  are  applied  to  naked 
nerves,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
brain.    Hence  the  deleterious  and  refresh- 
ing actions  of  odours,  by   which  people 
are  renuscitated  from  f;tintiAgs,  and  even 
from  drowning.    Hence  the  violent  sneez- 
ing, excited  by  acrid  purticlea,  the  evacu- 
I    ation  of  the  bowclff,  by  the  smell  of  purga- 
I    lives,  and  the  power  of  aniipathH'S.  Hence 
the  pernicious  effects  of  excessive  sneez- 
>    ing,  more  especially  blindness,   from  the 
great  sympathy  of  the  nerves.    Amonglkt 
the  various  parts  of  the  nostrils,  the  sep- 
(    turn,  and  the  ossa  turbinaia,  and  their  an- 
!    terior  portions,  especially  form  the  orgsA 
)    of  smell:  since  these  parts  are  multiplied 


ib  quick-MOBted  animals,  forming  beaotl- 
f\il  spires  in  quadrupeds;  and  in  fish,  be* 
hig  distributed  in  parallel  lamtnc  elegant* 
ly  toothed. 

SMIL  AX.  (Prom  r/cixtvii,  to  cut ;  so 
called  from  the  roughness  of  its  leaves  and 
stalk.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  ia 
the  Lmnaan  system.  Class,  DUtcia*  Or- 
der, OctandrUu  Rough  bind-weed. 

Smllax,  Chuta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  China  root  tree.  See  China. 

Sxi£irt,  Caiirxss.  See  China. 

SmxAX  sAasjLFAaiiXA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  tlie  sarsa- 
parilla.  See  SarmpariUa, 

SMTaaiex  BoaTmss.  The  master* 
wort  has  been  so  termed.  See  ImperaU' 
ria. 

SxramroM  oirsA^avM.  The  syf tematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  Alexanders.  See 
JKppose/intim. 

SnuiL  See  Idmax, 

Snakerootf  VirgifdoM,  See  Serpeniaria 
Virgifdtma. 

Snaiheeded  gloMtwort.  See  Saitoia  kaU. 

Snakeveed  See  Bistorta. 

Smikewood.  See  C9luhrinum  Ugnum. 

StteeSt'vori.  See  Ptarmica.    • 

SNEIj^ZlNG.  A  convulsive  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  from  irritation  of  the 
nostrils. 

Srntjf  See  Meotiana, 

Soap.  See  Sapo. 

Soap' berry.  See  Saponari^  niieula* 

SoopTvoPt.  See  Saponaria, 

Socotorine  uloeo.  An  epithet  of  the  best 
aloes  which  are  brought  from  Socotria. 
See  ^loeo. 

SODA.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  name 
now  generally  given  by  chemists  and  phy- 
sicians to  the  mineral  alkali. 
-  It  is  obtained  from  several  sources,  but 
principally  from  plants  g^wing  on  the  sea 
coast.  See  AVilrofi  and  Barilla,  It  occurs 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  united  with  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  and  boracic  acids ;  it  is 
also  found  in  large  quantities  in  Egypt, 
combined  with  carbonic  acid.  It  appears 
to  be  deposited  in  larg^  impure  masses, 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  various 
coimtries,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
running  water.  Thus  it  is  found  after  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  water,  mix- 
ed with  sand  in  the  bottom  of  lakes  in  Hun- 
gary;  in  ihe  ncghbourhood  of  Bilin  in  Bo- 
hemia; and  in  Switzerland.  It  occurs  also 
in  China,  and  near  Tripoli  in  Syria,  Egj'pt, 
Persia,  and  India,  li  frequently  oozea  out 
of  walU  and  crystallizes  on  their  surface. 
Like  potash,  it  is  procured  by  lixiviation 
from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants,  but  only 
from  those  which  grow  upon  the  sea  shores. 
The  variety  of  plants  f»T,ploye<i  for  this 
purpose  is  very  considerable.  In  Spain, 
soda  is  procured  from  the  different  specie^ 
of  the  9afo$(a,  ai.licornia  and  batit  muniima. 
The  zottera  mantima  is  bunit  lik»ai3W  R*»* 
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cet  «B  the  iMrdert  of  the  IaHic    b  tk'is  Froa  tlM  imiiU  of  thm  rwhmliiiii  «l 

country  we  burn  the  various  species  of  the  base  oC  socU  in  axygea  gas,  Mr  Uftvy 

Judf  and  in  France  Uiey  buni  the  dkeaa*  infefred  thai  eoe  hundred  parts  of  aoda 

p^dtum  maritimwm,  eoosist  of  eighty   of  ba*e   md  tvctty  of 

The  aihrtli  ihus  procured  is  more  or  less  ogygeii.  Prms  the  resiUu  of  ks  ozidaiiofi 

pure  according  to  the  nature  of  the  parti-  by  the  deeofoposttion  of  vaier,  the  propor- 

cuUr  plant  froai  which  it  is  obtained.  The  tioos  were  esttmated  to  be  sevciity.ae«em 

greatest  part  bowcTer  is  a  siibcarboiiate  of  of  base  and  twentjr-three  oi  ozjgen.    The 

soda.  mean  proportioaa  of  these  two  niodee  are 

In  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  slate  of  purity,  7SJ^  and  21.5.   The  base  of  soda  tberefiDie 

the  carbonute  of  soda  must  be  treated,  Uhe  coiAbioes  with  rather  a  lar|^  propoctioa 

potaih  of  commerce,  with  lime  and  ardent  of  ozygea  than  the  base  of  potasaa. 

spirit.  To  the  base  of  soda  Mr.  Davy  from  ils 

Pr9ptrti4$  ^  &ifcr-*8oda  differs  parti-  analogy  to  the  metals  has  g^iireo  ihe  name 

eularly  firom  potash  by  the  following  pro-  of 

S^Kiea  2 — In  the  fire  it  is  rather  more  fusi-  SODIUM, 
e.  When  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  The  A>(lowi|ig  are  iu  propertiea  :— 
air  it  attracts  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Sodium  la  white,  opaque,  and,  m\kS3^  ez- 
but  it  does  not  liquify  like  potaah,  it  amined  under  a  film  of  naphtha,  haa  the 
merely  acquires  a  pasty  consistence,  and  lustre  and  general  appearance  of  silver.  It 
at  last  crumbles  into  powder.  It  is  not  is  exceeding^  malleable,  and  ia  much 
altered  by  light.  It  attracts  sulphur  and  softer  than  any  of  the  common  metallic 
■olphuraUrd  hydrogen  more  feebly.  It  ad-  substances.  When  pressed  upon  by  a  pia- 
heret  less  strongly  to  the  acids.  It  fuses  tins  blade*  with  a  small  foroe,  it  apr^^ 
and  dissolves  alumine  more  easily.  Ml  its  into  thin  leaves,  aod  a  globule  of  the  one- 
other  properties,  its  volatilization  by  a  ve-  lenth  or  one-twelfth  of  aa  inch  in  diameter 
ry  high  depee  of  heat,  its  acrid  causticity,  is  easily  spread  over. a  surfaee  of  a  quarter 
its  s<ilubility,  its  combinations  with  sul-  of  an  inch*  and  this  property  does  notiU- 
phur,  &c.  resemble  those  of  potash*  miaish  when  it  is  cooled  to  32^  Fahien- 

Mr.  Davy,  having  discovered  the  compo-  hett 

sition  of  potassa,  submitted  soda  likewise  It  conducts  electricily  and  heat  in  a  si- 

to  the  same  modes  of  analysis,  snd  disco-  milar  manner  to  the  basis  of  potaasa  s  and 

vered  that  it  too  contains  a  substance  of  small  particles  of  it  inflame  by  the  Galva^ 

very  s'mguUr  properties,  analagous  to  the  nic  spark,  and  bum  with  bright  e3q>losioos. 

base  of  potassa,  though  siill  essentially  Its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of 

different  from  it,  and  that  this  base  com-  water.    It  swims  in  oil  of  saasafras  of 

hinc'd  With  oxygen  forms  siHla.  1.096  water  being  one,  and  sinks  in  naph- 

When  soda  was  submitted  to  the  Galva-  tha  of  specific  gravity  861.  By  mixing  to- 
me action,  in  the  mode  already  described  getheroil  of  sassafraa  and  naphtha*  until  a 
with  regard  to  potasta,  the  results  were  fluid  was  formed  in  which  the  gbbiile  of 
similar,  globules  of  a  metallic  appearance  sodium  remained  at  rest  above  or  below. 
Were  produced  at  the  negative  surface,  Mr.  Davy  found  its  specific  gravity  to  be 
which  often  burnt  at  the  moment  of  their  to  that  odT  water  nearly  as  nine  to  ten,  or 
formation,  and  sometimes  exploded  with  more  accurately  ss  9348  to  1. 
violence,  separating  into  smaller  globules  Sodium  has  a  much  higher  point  of  fa* 
which  darted  through  the  air  in  a  state  of  sion  than  potassiro,  its  parts  befirin'  to  lose 
vivid  combustion.  When  these  were  pro-  their  cohesion  at  about  120°  Fahrenheit, 
dt>ced  an  acritbrm  fluid  was  disengaged  at  and  it  is  perfectly  fluid  at  about  180%  st 
the  positive  surface,  which  proved  to  be  that  it  readily  fuses  under  boiling  naphtha, 
pure  oxygen.  The  reproduction  of  soda  it  is  also  less  volatile,  it  remains  fixed  ia 
from  this  substance  was  similar  to  that  of  a  atate  of  ignition  at  the  point  of  fuaion  of 
potassa  from  the  base  of  the  alkali.    When  plate  glass. 

the  base  of  soda  was  exposed  to  the  air.  When  sodium  is  exposed  to  the  atmos* 
a  crust  of  alkali  formed  on  its  surface,  phere  it  immediately  tarnishes,  and  by 
and  oxygen  was  absorbed.  When  heated,  degrees  becom^  covered  with  a  white 
confined  in  a  portion  of  oxygen  gas,  a  crust,  which  deliquesces  much  more  slow- 
rapid  combustion  with  a  brilliant  white  ly  than  the  substance  that  forms  on  the 
flame  took  place,  and  soda  was  produced  basis  of  potasss.  This  crust  is  pure  aoda. 
in  the  state  of  a  solid  white  mass.  The  The  basis  of  soda  combmes  with  oxygen 
theory  of  the  decomposition  of  soda  is  the  slowly  without  any  luminous  appearance,  at 
same  with  that  of  potassa.  The  combusti*  common  lemperatures,  and,  when  heated, 
hie  base,  like  other  combustible  substan-  this  combination  becomes  much  more  ra- 
ces, is  repelled  by  positively  electrified  pid,  but  no  hght  is  emitted  until  ithasac- 
surfBies,  and  attracted  by  negatively  e lee-  quired  a  temperature  nearly  that  of  igni- 
trificd  surfaces;  and  the  oxygen  fbllows  tion.  The  flame  that  it  produces  in  oxy- 
the  contrary  order.  Hence  their  separaUon  gen  gas  is  white,  and  it  sends  forth  bright 
and  evolution.  sparks,  occasioning  a  itri  beautiful  eifccl  j 
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m  tiMUMOD  air  it  burns  witk  light  of  the 
cokMr  of  that  produced  during  the  com- 
bttstion  of  charcoal,  but  much  brighter. 

When  throvn  upon  water  it  prMjuces  a 
violent  effenre«cence  with  a  loud  hissing 
noise,  it  combines  with  the  osygen  of  the 
water  to  form  soda,  which  is  dissoWc^, 
and  its  hydrogrn  is  disengaged.  In  this 
operation  there  is  no  luminous  appearance ; 
but  when  it  is  thrown  into  hot  water,  the 
decomposition  is  more  violent,  and  in  this 
case  a  few  scintillations  are  obsenred  at  the 
aorface  of  the  fluid,  owing  to  small  parti- 
clea  of  the  baiie,  which  are  thrown  out  of 
the  water  sufficiently  heated  to  bum  in 
passing  through  tbe  atmosphere.  And 
when  a  globule  is  brought  in  contact  with 
a'small  particle  of  water,  or  with  moisten- 
ed paper,  tbe  heat  produced  (there  being  no 
medium  to  carry  it  off  rapidly,)  is  usually 
aufficient  for  the  ascension  of  the  sodium. 

The  base  of  soda,  when  thrown  upon  the 
strong  aeids,  acts  upon  them  with  great 
ener^.  When  nitrous  acid  is  employed, 
a  vivid  inflammation  is  produced :  with 
muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid  there  is  much 
beat  generated,  but  no  light  When  plung- 
ed beneath  the  surface  of  the  acids,  it  is 
rapidly  oxigenated ;  soda  is  produced  and 
combines  with  the  acid. 

Sodium,  in  its  degrees  of  oxidation,  has 
precisely  similar  h\biu  with  the  base  of 
potasaa.  When  it  is  fused  with  dry  soda  in 
certain  quantities,  there  is  a  division  of 
oxygen  between  the  alkali  and  the  base, 
ond  a  deep  brown  fluid  'is  produced,  which 
becomes  a  dark  grey  solid  on  cooling,  and 
which  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air,  or 
which  decomposes  water,  and  becomes 
soda. 

The  same  body  is  often  formed  in  the 
analjrtic. processes  of  decomposition,  and 
it  is  generated  when  the  basis  of  soda  is 
fused  in  tubes  of  the  purest  plate  glass. 

Sodium,  when  heated  with  hydrogen  gas, 
dpes  not,  like  potassium,  appear  to  be  dis- 
aolved,  and  as  no  luminous  appearance  at- 
tends the  oxidation  of  it  in  cold  water,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  combining 
even  with  nascent  hydrogen. 

There  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the 
visible  phenomena  of  the  agencies  of  the 
basis  of  soda,  and  that  of  potassa  on  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  the  metals. 

It  combines  with  sulphur  in  close  vessels 
ttled  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha  with  great 
vividness,  with  light,  heat,  and  often  with 
explosion  from  the  vaporisation  of  a  por- 
tion of  sulphur,  and  the  disengagement  of 
aulphurettcd  hydrogen  gas.  The  sulphu- 
vetted  base  of  sulphur  is  of  a  deep  grey 
•olour.  The  phosphuret  has  the  appesr- 
anee  of  lead,  and  forms  phosphate  of  soda 
by  exposure  to  the  sir,  or  by  combustion. 

Sodium  combines  with  the  metals ;  in  the 
quantity  of  one-fortieth,  it  renders  mercury 
ft  fixed  solid  of  tbe  solonr  ef  silver,  and 
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the  combiaatiofi  is  attended  with  a  cossi« 
dersble  degree  of  heat.  It  makes  sn  al- 
loy With  tin,  without  changing  its  colour, 
and  it  acts  upon  gold  and  lead  when  heated. 
In  its  state  of  alloy  it  is  soon  converted 
into  soda  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  which  it  decomposes  with  ' 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Tbe  amalgam 
of  mercury  and  sodium  seems  to  form  tri- 
ple compounds  with  other  metals.  Ii  like- 
wise combines  with  sulplmr,  and  forms  a 
triple  compound  of  a  dark  grey  colour. 

Soda  agbtata.  A  neutral  shU  formed 
of  a  combination  of  acetous  acid  with  the 
mineral  alkali  Its  virtues  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  acetate  of  potash. 

Soda  bobaxata.    See  Borax, 

SoitUf  carb9fmte  •/.    See  Soda  carbonao. 

Soda  bispaxiga.     See  Barilla. 

Soda  aisrAiricA  ruairiCATA.  See  Sodm 
earbonat. 

Soda  ixtuba.  Impure  soda.  See  .Vo- 
IrsR,  Barilla  and  Soda. 

Soda  mubiata.    See  Mitriao  9od<e, 

Soda  hvbiatica.    See  Muriat  —da. 

SOD\  PUOSPHORATA  Photphorat- 
td  soda.  AOcaU  minerale  photphoratnm 
of  Bergman.  This  preparation  is  a  phos- 
phat  ofsoda,  and  therefore  called  photphoM 
Modit  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature. 
It  IS  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  i  dissolved  in  gruel  it  is  not 
unpleasant,  and  is  said  to  be  useful,  in 
scrophula,  broncliocele,  rachitis^  and  gout^ 
in  small  doses. 

SodOt  tubcarbonate  ^.  See  Sod^t  ntbcar* 
b^nao. 

Soda,  mbcarbonate  of,  dried  See  Sodm 
9Hh^rbonaM  exticcata. 

Soda^  oulphate  of.    See  Sodn  tulphat, 

SODA  TARTARIZATA.  Tartarised 
soda,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  %al 
rupellermt,  ml  pofyckreotum  SeignetH^  and 
lately  by  that  of  natron  tartarixaium, 
"  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  twenty 
ounces ;  supertartrate  of  potash«  poa'der- 
ed,  two  pounds ;  boiling  water  ten  pints.'* 
Dissolve  the  supercarbonate  of  soda  in  the 
water,  and  add  gradually  the  supertartrate 
of  potash;  filter  the  solution  through 
papMsr,  and  evaporate  it  until  a  pellicle 
forms  upon  the  surface;  then  set  it  by 
that  crystals  mav  form.  Having  poured 
away  the  water,  drv  these  crysuls  upon 
bibulous  paper.  This  salt  consists  of  Ur- 
Urtc  acids,  soda,  and  potash,  the  soda  only 
combining  with  the  superabundant  acid  m 
the  super  salt ;  it  is  therefore  a  triple  salt, 
and  it  has  been  judged  by  the  London  Col- 
lege more  convenient  to  express  this  differ- 
ence by  the  adjective  tortarizata^  than  to 
introduce  the  three  words  nee  ssary  to  its 
desv  ription.  It  possesses  mildly  cathartic, 
diuretic,  and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  is 
administered  in  doses  from  one  drachm  to 
an  ounce,  as  a  cathartic,  and  in  the  clove  of 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  in  abdominal  fhys- 
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conU,  and  torpidity  of  the  klda^yt.    See 
Seigmet  e*t  talt. 

Sodu,  tartarited.    See  89^  $mrtanxata, 

SODiE  BOKAS.  Borate  of  aoda. 
See  Borux. 

SODJE  CARBON  AS.  Carbonate  of 
•oda.  "  Tike  of  aubcarbooate  of  aoda^ 
a  pound  I  lubcarbonate  of  ammonia,  three 
ounces  t  distilled  water,  a  pint"  Having 
preTiously  dissolved  the  soda  in  water,  add 
the  ammonia,  then  by  means  of  a  sand- 
bath  apply  a  heat  of  180*  for  three  hours, 
or  until  the  ammonia  be  driven  off.  Lastly, 
set  the  solution  by  to  chrystallise.  The  re- 
maining solution  may  be  evaporated  and 
set  by  in  the  same  manner  that  crystals 
may  agam  form. 

SODJE  MURIA8.    See  Mmiiu  Mdr. 

SODJE  SUBCARBONAS  Subcarbon- 
ate  of  soda,  formerly  called  fiolran  prmpa" 
ratum  and  9<Umdg.  **  Take  of  impure  soda* 
powdered,  a  pound;  boiling  distilled 
water,  a  gallon."  Boil  the  soda  in  the 
water  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  the  solu- 
tion; let  the  solution  evaporate  to  two 
pints,  and  be  set  bv,  that  crystals  may 
rorm.  Throw  away  toe  remain'mg  solution. 
This  salt  consists  of  soda  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  is  therefore  called  $9dtt 
iubcarbona;  It  is  giveo  in  doses  of  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  dradim  aaan  attenuant 
and  antacid ;  and,  joined  with  bark  and 
aromatica,  it  is  higblv  praised  br  some  in 
the  cure  of  scrophula.  It  is  likewise  a 
powerful  solvent  of  mucus,  a  deobstruent 
and  diuretic,  and  an  antidote  agiUnst  ozyd 
of  arsenic  and  the  corroaive  sublimate. 
The  other  diseases  in  which  It  is  admini- 
stered are  those  arising  from  an  abundance 
of  mucus  in  the  prims  vie ;  emulous 
complaints,  gout,  some  affections  of  the 
skin,  rickets,  tinea  capitis,  crusts  laetea, 
and  worms.  Externally  it  is  recommend- 
ed by  some  in  the  form  of  lotion,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  scrophiilous  ulcers. 

SODJE  SUBCARBONAS  EXSICCATA.* 
Dried  subcarbonate  of  soda.  « Take  of 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  a  pound.**  Apply 
a  gentle  heat  to  the  soda  in  a  clean  iron 
vessel,  until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry,  and 
constantly  stir  It  with  an  iron  rod.  Lastly, 
reduce  it  into  powder.  Its  virtues  are  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  subcarbonate. 

SODJE  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  of  sodx, 
ccmiBonly  known  by  the  name  of  tuHrtntii. 
frMiiKjii,  and  formerly  by  tal  caiharticui 
QUtuben.  "  Tuke  of  the  salt  which  re- 
mains after  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid, 
two  pounds.  Boiling  distilled  water,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.**  Dissolve  the  salt  in 
water, then  add  graduallv  as  much  subcar- 
bonate of  soda  as  may  be  required  to  sa- 
turate the  acid;  boil  the  solution  away 
until  s  peUicle forms  upon  the  surface,  and, 
after  having  strained  it,  set  it  by  that  crys- 
tals  may  fbrm.  Having  poured  away  Uie 
water,  dry  these  crystals  upon   bibulous 
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paper.  It  pessetsea  cathartic  end  diurctie 
qtialities,  aiMl  ta  in  htgh  esteem  as  a  Mftild 
cathartic.  It  is  found  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom formed  by  nature,  but  thai  which  is 
used  medicinally  is  prepared  by  art-  The 
dose  is  from  one  drachm  ^  one  ounce. 

SOL.  The  sun.  Gold  was  so  called  by 
the  okler  cbemiats. 

SoLAxnr.  (Prom  mJvt,  to  comfort.) 
Anise-seed  is  named  solamen  intestiftomm, 
horn  the  comfort  it  affords  in  disorders  of 
the  intestines. 

Soi.ASon>ss.  (From  ^WSomnt,  njght- 
shade,  and  tUt,  likeQcm.)  Bastard  otght- 
shade. 

SOLANUM.  (Prom  ««lw,  to  comfort, 
because  it  gives  eaae  by  iu  stup'ifyinK  qua- 
lities.) I.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  pUnis 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Claas,  Peafon- 
dria     Order,  M^mfyma,    Vightihade 

3.  The  pharmaoopoeial  name  of  the  gph- 
nwm  NtjTum  of  Linnxus;  its  virtues  are 
very  nearly  allied  to  thoie  of  the  kellmd§m- 
not  which  consult. 

SoLAHiTx  DVLCAXAmA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  bitter  sweet    See  Ihdeamara. 

Souunrx  p«BTniirM.  The  thorn-apple 
plant  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  ^uim 
niwm, 

SoLAiruif  urtUAiM.     See  Air^pKa  leSs- 


SeLAViTH  UOV0S1W. '  The  hitter  sweet 
is  sometimes  ao  termed.    See  Dmkamam, 

SSLASVM  vxMireBHA.  The  ^ttematic 
name  of  the  mad  apple  plant.  See  Madmiffk. 

SoLAinrw  VTSBITK.  The  systematic  name 
of  the    garden    nightshade.      See   Sil8- 

fMflR. 

SoLAirvx  SAHCTTx.  Tho  systematic 
name  of  the  Palestine  nightshade.  The 
fruit  of  this  plant  is  globular,  and  in  Egypt 
much  eaten  oy  the  inhabitants. 

SotiAVuic  Tusiaosrv.    See  Puafe, 

SoLAjrvni  vssiGABTim.  The  winter  cher- 
ry plant  is  so  called  by  Caspar  Bauhis. 
See  Metken^. 

SoLBAVSLLA.  {A99Hdand9t  fi^m  its  uses 
in  healing  fresh  wounds.)  The  sea  convol- 
vulus^  See  Brttmca  marina. 

So£S9.  (Z«xj»ir.)  A  tube  or  channel. 
A  cradle  for  a  broken  limb. 

SoLKVAUVM.  (Dim  of  cMxyr,  a  tube.)  A 
catheter. 

SOLEU6.  (From  MJeo,  a  sole,  from  its 
shtfpe  being  like  the  sole  fish.)  See  Gat' 
tr^cnemhu  intemtu, 

S0L1DA60.  (Prom  te&l»,  to  make 
firm  ;  so  called  from  its  uses  of  consolidat- 
ing wounds.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linncan  system.  Class, 
Sifn^enena,  Order,  Potygwnia  mper/bta. 
The  herb  comfrey. 

SoLTVAoo  viaoAuasA*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  golden  rod.    See  Vir^  OMrea, 

SOLIDS,  in  anatomy,  are  the  bones,  li- 
gaments, membranes,  mtisdes,  nerves,  and 
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Souvx.  <From  to/m,  alone;  to  called 
because  it  infests  ihe  body  singly.)  The 
tape-worm. 

SoLoxoR^B  8BAL.  The  ciMoaHaria  p9^9' 
tiatum.  Useful  as  an  outward  application 
for  bruises ;  dried  and  powdered  is  said 
to  be  antidysenteric,  and  if  beaten  into  a 
conserve  with  sugar  whilst  it  is  green,  is 
recommended  in  leueorrhoea. 

SoLSBauiuM.  (From  wl,  the  sun,  and 
tequor,  to  foltow,  so  called  because  it  turns 
its  flowers  towards  the  sun.)  Maryg^ld  or 
turnsole. 

SoLTB^rr   See  Merutruum. 
SOLUTION.     An  intimate  commixture 
of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  into  one  seem- 
ingly homogeneous  liquor.  The  dissolving 
fluid  is  called  a  menstruum  or  solvent. 

SoLuTiTA.  (From  soivo,  to  loosen.)  Lax- 
ativjB  medicines.  Gentle  purgatives. 

iSoiNiioiii6ti(tMi.  Sleep-wallung.  See  9nei* 
rotfynia. 

SoMiriBBBA.  (From  «0mtt««,  sleep,  and 
ferot  to  bring.)  Opiates;  medicines  which 
induce  sleep. 

SoNCHiTBs.  (From  ^cy^.^ft  the  sow- 
thistle  ;  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  sonchus.)  The  herb  hawkweed. 

SONCHUS.  (n«f«t  TO  tf-Mov  x*****  from  its 
wholesome  juice.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linn^an  system.  Glass, 
SffngeuHia.    Order,  The  sow- 

thiatle.  All  the  species  of  sonchus  abound 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  very  bitter, 
and  said  to  possess  diuretic  virtues.  The 
4oncku9  oleracetu  of  Lmnxus  is  sometimes 
employed  with  that  intention.  Boiled  it 
may  be  eaten  as  a  substitute  for  cabbage. 

SoKCHus  oLBaAGBus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sow-thistle.  See  sdchut. 

Soot.  FuUgo.  A  volatile  matter,  arising 
from  coals,  wood,  and  other  fuel,  along 
with  the  smoke-  It  is  used  as  a  material 
for  making  muriate  of  ammonia.  At  no 
very  remote  period  our  dispensatories  con- 
tained directions  for  a  tincture  of  soot ; 
the  most  material  ingredient  of  which, 
however,  waa  assafoetida.  ^ 

Sophia.  (From  rof  tf ,  wise ;  so  named 
from  its  great  virtues  in  stopping  fluxes.) 
Flix-weed  or  flux-weed* 

Sophia  chi&ukoobvm.  This  plant,  Sitym- 
brium  Mtkia  of  Linnaeus,  is  now  almost  ba- 
nished from  practice.  It  was  formerly  in 
high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  It 
has  been  given  internally  ■  in  hysterical  af- 
fections and  uterine  haemorrhages,  and  the 
seeds  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  destroy- 
f  ing  intestinal  worms. 
!  SOPHISTICATION.    A  term  employed 

I  in  pharmacy,  to  signify  the  counterfeiting 
'  or  adulterating  any  medicine.  This  prac- 
tice unhappily  obtains  with  most  dealers 
i  in  drugs,  &c.;  and  the  cheat  is  carried  on 
f  so  artificially  by  many  as  to  nrevent  a  dis- 
*  oovery  even  by  persons  of  the  most  dis- 
c      cieroing  faculties. 
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SopHoinsTXBBs.  (From  ^o^^ou^m,  to  be- 
come wise :  so  called  because  they  do  not 
appear  till  after  puberty.)  The  last  of  the 
gprinding  teeth. 

SopHORA  HBPTAPHTLLA.  The  systemstic 
name  of  the  shrub  whose  root  and  seeds 
are  sometimes  called  anUcholerica :  they 
are  both  intensely  bitter,  and  said  to  be 
useful  in  cholera,  colic,  and  dysury. 

SopiBiTTiA.  {From  «op»o,  to  make  sleep  ) 
Opiates. 

SOPOR.    Profound  sleep. 

SOPORIFEROUS.  (Soporifera  medico- 
menta.  From  wpor,  sleep,  and  yirro,  to  bear.) 
A  term  given  to  those  medicines  whicli  in- 
duce sleep.  See  Anodynes, 

SoBA.  (Arab.)  The  nettle-rash. 

SoBBAaTBBLLA.  (Ffom  Mr^o,to  suck'up, 
because  it  stops  haemorrhages.)  The  herb 
burnet. 

SO  RHUS.  (From  mrbeo^  to  suck  up ; 
because  its  fruit  siops  fluxes.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Jco9andria,  Order,  Trigynia, 
The  service-tree. 

SoBBUs  AvciTpABiA.  The  Wild  service- 
tree.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  adstHn- 
gent,  and,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  ser- 
viceable in  allaying  the  pain  of  calculous 
affections  in  the  kidneys. 

SORDES.  When  the  matter  dracharged 
from  ulcers  is  rather' viscid  or  glutinous, 
it  is  thus  named.  This  matter  is  frequent- 
ly  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  grounds  of  coffee,  or  gruAious 
blood  mixed  with  water.  Sordet,  Sanies^ 
and  Ichor,  are  all  of  them  much  more  fetid 
than  purulent  matter,  and  none  of  them 
are  altogether  free  from  acrimony;  but  that 
which  is  generally  termed  Ichor  is  by  much 
the  most  acrid  of  them,  being  frequently 
so  sharp  and  corrosive  as  to  destroy  large 
quantities  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

SoBB-BAT.  A  disease  which  l}r.  Mosely 
considers  as  a  true  cancer,  commencing 
with  an  ulCer.  It  is  endomic  at  the  Bay  ot 
Honduras 

Sore-throat.  See  Cynanche, 

Sorrelf  common.  See  Acetota, 

Sorrel,  French.  See  Rumex  eeutatut. 

Sorrel,  roundleaved.  See  Rumex  ocuta* 
tut. 

Sorrel  vood.  See  Lujula. 

SOIJ^D.  An  instrument  which  surgeons 
introduce  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder,  to  discover  whether  there  is  a 
stone  in  this  viscus  or  not. 

Sour  dock.  See  AcetotCL. 

Southernwood.  See  Abrotanum* 

Sow-bread.  Sec  Arthanita. 
"  Sow-breed.  See  Cyclamen. 

SPA  WATER.  This  mineral  water  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  strongly  acidulous  cha- 
lybeate, containing  more  iron  and  curbonic 
acid  than  .any  other  mineral  spring.  What 
applies  to  the  nse  of  ehalybeates  will  ap- 
ply to  this  water. 
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JSpami9kJg,  8e«r  Camihari4U$.  i»gi^  to  the  vomb. 

^l^amMAVM^Ar   SmG^HWm.  SPfiCULUM  OCUU.    (^^^mmIm,  fron 

SFABCAjroais.  (Prom  nr«{>«»,  lo  •wtU.)  ij^m^  to  vicv.)    An  mMmoMit  «Md  hf 

A  milkftbceM  oculitU  to  kfeep  the  eyelids  epea  aad  the 

8PARTIUM.    The  neme  of  e  Kemtt  oT  eye  fixed. 

pUfiie  in  the  LiniiKftn  sjstem.  CUm,  ZKo-      SPECULUM  OftlS. 


d^^o.  Order,  D^camirm.  force  open  the  mouth 

SrABTivx  NorAmiuv.    The  ^tematic      Sfbculitx  Tssimu.  See  Jgfl^^— . 
name  of  the  commoo  bruom.    See   Ge-       S^tk  See  pMce. 
njfta.  SpwedmtU,  fimuk.  See  fffrrtftn 

SPASM.  (4ki«fMit»  from  rv«4»t  to  draw.)  S^etdweU^  mak.  See  rtfrMteo. 
A  spasm  or  convulsion  An  invohintary  Speedwell,  wmintaim.  9ct  Fermmca. 
contraction  of  the  musculsr  fibres*  or  that  SPERMA-CBTl.  (from  ^tn^fut,  seed, 
sute  uf  the  contraction  of  muscles  which  a  nrti|p«,  to  sow,  snd  ttU  or  cetw9»  the 
b  not  ipontaneouslv  disposed  to  altemste  whale.)  C^faesmn.  An  oiVy,  concrete^ 
with  relaxation.  When  the  contractions  cryitalline,  aemi-transparent  iMiftter,  ob- 
alternate  wiih  relaxation,  which  are  fre-  tamed  from  the  caTiiy  of  thecrantusn  of 
quen'lv  and  pretematurally  repeated,  they  several  species  of  whales,  but  principaUy 
are  caUed  convulsions.  Spasms  are  distin-  frqm  the  Phfweur  aiasrs  cepkahtt.  or  sper> 
guished  by  authors  into  clonic  and  tonic  maceti  whale  li  was  formerly  very  highly 
spasms.  In  clottU  spaama,  which  are  the  esteemed,  »nd  muny  virtues  were  aitribet- 
true  convulsions,  the  contractions  and  re-  ed  to  it;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  eonpfeyed 
taxations  are  alternate,  as  in  epilepsy ;  but  in  sfiectiens  of  the  lun|(S,  primat  vis,  kid* 
in  t9mc  apaams  the  member  remains  rigid,  neys*  Ac.  as  a  sofUning  remedy,  mixed 
as  in  locked  jaw.  See  C0amUm»th  Tmdt  w<th  mucilages  It  is  also  eaiploy<ed  by 
t^ossi,  and  TVfmms.  surgeons  as  an  emollient  in  form  of  cerates, 

SPASM L    Spasmodic   diseases.      The  ointmenu,  &c. 
third  order  of  the  cUss  ntmr^mt  of  Cullen ;       SPERM  ATIOA.  Belonging  to  the  testi* 
characterised  by  a  morbid  contraction  or  cle  and  ovary,  as  the  i^peramtie  arteiy, 
■lotion  of  muscular  fibres.  chord  and  veins. 

Spatmdie  cstfc.  See  C^Hca,  SPERMATO(;ELfi.     (Fh>m    rw^yMtr*. 

SpasMOLoov.  (iS>as8is^jia,frofti#swr^iac,  Mxa,  from  ^mfft^  seed,  and  asAa,  a  ta- 
a  spasm«  and  xofn,  a  discourst.)  A  trea-  mour.)  EpidMgmu  dtofeaao.  A  awelling  sf 
tise  on  convulsions.  the  testicle  or  epididymis  from  an  aoc»- 

8PASMUS  CYN1CU8.  The  i^^otfiutf  sy-  muktion  of  semen.  It  is  known  by  aswel- 
nieua,  or  sardonic  grin,  is  a  convubive  af-  ling  of  those  organs,  pain  extending  to  the 
fection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  lips  loins  without  inflammation, 
on  both  sides,  which  involuntarily  forces  SrxaxaTo  mbstica.  (Prom  rvf^a^  and 
the  muscles  of  those  pens  into  a  species  ir»iim,  to  make.)  Bledicines  which  increase 
of  grinning  distortion.  If  one  side  only  be  the  ireneration  of  seed, 
afiectedt  the  disorder  is  nominated  tortura  SPHACELISMUS.  (From  rsaasmf*, 
oris.  When  the  masseter,  buccinator,  to  gangrene.)  A  gangrene.  Also  a  phre- 
temnoral,  nasal,  and  labial  muscles,  are  nil  is. 

involuntarily  excited  to  action,  or  contort*  SPHACELUS.  (From  rfajur,  to  de- 
ed by  contraction  or  relaxation,  they  form  stroy.)  A  mortification  of  any  part.  See 
a  species  of  mslignant  sneer.    It  some-   Oaf^reiif. 

tiroes  arises  from  eating  hemlock,  or  other  SPHiENOlDES  OS.  (From  rfsv,  a  wedge^ 
acrid  poisons,  or  succeeds  to  an  apoplectic  and  ai/«f,  a  likeness  i  because  it  is  fixed  in 
stroke.  the  craniam  like  a  wedge.)  0«  cumeifitrmt^ 

SrATBOxxiA.  (From  nrala,  aaword,  and  ••  wmlttfirwte.  Ot  osg^ot.  PupUUtre  —.  Ba^ 
fAMXn^  a  probe.^  An  edged  probe.  mlart  st.    Ot  polymtrpkM.  Pterygoid  bone. 

SPATVI.A.  (Dim.  of  ipaihat  a  broad  in-  The  os  sphenoides,  or  cuneilbrme,  ss  it  is 
strument)  An  instrument  for  spceading  called  from  its  wedge-like  situation  amidst 
salve.  Also  a  name  of  the  herb  spurge-  the  other  bones  of  the  head,  is  of  a  more 
wort,  from  its  brosd  leaves.  irregular  figure  than  any  other  bone.    It 

Speartm'ni.  See  Mentha  eativa.  has  been  compared  io  a  bat  with  its  wings 

Spearwort,  vater*  See  Flammula,  extended.    This  resemblance  is  but  faint, 

SPECIFIC.  A  remedy  that  has  an  infal-  but  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  find 
lible  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disorders.  The  any  thing  it  resembles  more, 
existence  of  such  remedies  is  doubted.  We  distinguish  in  this  bone  its  bodj  or 

Spsoulvx.  (From  4r^ect#,  to  examine.)  middle  part,  and  its  wings  or  si^es, 
A  probe.  which  are  much  more  extensive  than  its 

SPECULUM  ANI.    An  instrument  for  body, 
distending  the  anus  whilst  an  operation  is       Each  of  iu  wings  or  Isleral  processes  is 
^iSSU**    "P^  ^^^  P*"^  within.  divided  into  two  parts.    Of  these  the  up. 

SPECULUM  MATRICIS.    An  instru-  permost  and  nost  o^ns^^jWip^ portion. 


SPH 

h«lpifi|r  ^^  ^^^  ^^  deepest  part  of  tht 
temponil  foMH  on  each  side,  is  called  the 
temporai  pvceis.  The  other  portion  makes 
a  p«irt  of  the  orbit,  and  is  therefore  named 
the  orMar  pncei9.  The  b«ck  ^rt  of  each 
winy:,  from  its  running*  out  sharp  to  meet 
the  OS  petTosum,  has  been  called  the  <^i- 
n^tds  pr9ct9n  and  the  two  processes,  which 
•t'<nd  mit  almost  perpendicular  to  the  ba- 
sis of  the  ftcuU,  have  been  nt^mtd pteryfttid 
or  a&form  processes,  though  thc-y  mM>  be 
said  rkther  to  resemble  the  le^  than  the 
winfTS  of  the  bat.  Bach  of  these  processes 
haia  two  plates  and  a  middle  fossa  facing 
backw;U^s;  of  these  plates  the  extemid 
one  IS  the  broadeht,  and  the  tntemal  one 
the  longest  The  lower  end  of  the  inter. 
nsl  plate  forms  a  kind  of  hook,  over  which 
passes  the  round  tendon  of  the  mtuathi$ 
tircwmJUxHt  poluH.  Besides  these*  we  ob- 
serve a  sharp  middle  ridge,  which  stands 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  bone.  The  fore 
part  of  it,  where  it  joins  ihe  nasal  Ismella 
of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  is  chin  and  straight ; 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  thicker,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  the  vomer. 

The  cavities  obaerrable  on  the  eztemsl 
surface  of  the  bone,  are  where  it  helps  to 
form  the  temporal, nasal,  and  orbitar  fossae. 
It  has  likewise  two  fussc  in  its  pterygoid 
processes.  Behind  the  edge,  which  sepa^ 
rates  these  two  fossae,  we  observe  a  small 
groove,  made  by  a  branch  of  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve  in  its  passage  to  the  tem- 
poral muscle.  Besides  these,  it  has  other 
depressions,  which  serve  chiefly  for  the 
origin  of  muscles. 

Its  foramina  are  four  on  each  side.  The 
three  first  serve  for  the  passage  of  the  op- 
tic, superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  max- 
illary nerves;  the  fourth  transmits  tbe 
largest  artery  of  the  dura  mater  On  each 
side  we  observe  a  considerable  fissure, 
which,  from  its  situation,  may  be  called 
the  superior  orbitar  fissure.  .  Throngh  it 
pass  the  third  and  iborth  pair  of  nerves,  a 
branch  of  the  fifth,  and  likewise  the  sixth 
pair.  Lastly,  at  tlie  basis  of  each  ptery- 
roid  process,  we  observe  a  foramen  which 
is  named  pimr^mdean^  vnA  sometimes  Vi- 
diofh  from  Vidius  who  first  described  it. 
Through  it  passes  a  branch  of  the  exter* 
nal    carotid,   to    be   distributed   to   the 
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The  OS  spbenoides  on  its  internal  surface 
aflTords  three  fosse.  Two  of  these  are 
considerable  ones;  they  are  formed  by  the 
lateral  processes,  and  make  part  of  the 
lesser  fi>ssae  of  the  basis  of  the  skulL  The 
third,  which  is  smaller,  is  on  the  top  of  the 
body  of  the  bone,  and  is  called  tella  tvtr' 
dca,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Turkish 
SJKldle.  lA  this  the  pituitary  gland  is 
plskced.  At  each  of  its  four  angles  is  a. 
process.  They  are  called  tbe  elinoid  pro- 
cesses, and  are  distinguished  by  their  situ* 
ation  into  anterior  and  posterior  processes. 


Tbe  two  latter  are  firequently  united  into 
Ofie. 

Within  the  substance  of  tbe  os  spbe- 
noides, immediately  under  the  sella  tur* 
ctca,  we  find  two  cavities,  separated  by  a 
thin  bony  lamella.  These  are  the  sphe- 
noidal sinuses.  They  are  lined  with  the 
pituitary  membrane,  and,  like  the  frontU 
sinuses,  separate  a  mucus  ^hich  passes 
into  the  nostrils.  In  some  subjects  there 
is  only  one  cavity;  in  others,  though  more 
rarely,  wcfi*  d  three. 

In  infanu  the  os  spbenoides  is  composed 
of  three  pieces,  one  of  which  forms  the 
body  of  the  bone  and  its  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses, and  the  other  two  its  lateral  pro- 
cesses. Tbe  elinoid  proc*  sses  may  even 
then  be  perceived  in  a  cartilaginous  state, 
though  some  writers  have  asserted  the 
contrary ;  but  we  observe  no  appearance 
of  any  sinus. 

Thisbone  is  connected  with  all  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  and  likewise  with  the  ossa 
msxillaria,  ossa  malarum,  ossa  palati,  and 
vomer.  Its  uses  may  be  collated  from 
the  description  we  have  given  of  it. 

8PHJEKOIDAL  SUTUKB,  Sutura9ph4t' 
nndaUt.  The  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal 
siuures  are  those  which  surround  the 
many  irregular  processes  of  these  two 
bones,  and  join  tbem  to  each  other  and  to 
the  rest. 

Spfutn»'$aipinff9-9taphiHnu9,  See  Circunk- 
fUxtu. 

Sptutif^taphiUnu;  See  Levator  paUiti, 

SrsAsms.  (From  r^tfi^a,  a  globe;  so 
called  from  its  round  head.)  Sp/utroct' 
phaKa  elatior,  Spfuerocephalut.  The  gk^- 
tliistle. 

SrHjcBOCKPSALirs.    See  Sphdnith, 

SrBJBXovA.  (Prom  r^tu^it,  a  globe.)  A 
fleshy  globular  protuberance. 

SPHENOMAXILLARIS.  An  artery 
and  a  fissure  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  so 
called. 

SPHINCTER.  (Prom  r^tyTm^  to  shut 
up.)  The  nanrte  of  several  muscles,  whose 
office  is  to  shut  or  close  the  aperture  around 
which  they  are  placed. 

SPHINCTER  ANI.  aphinctm^  externa 
xA  Albinus  and  Douglaa.  Sphincter  cuta- 
neu9 of  Winslow, and  cocei^-entan^tpinC' 
ter  of  Dumas.  A  smgle  muscle  of  the  anus, 
which  shuts  the  passage  through  the  anus 
into  the  rectum,  and  pulls  down  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  by  which  it  assists  in  eject- 
ing the  urine  and  semen.  It  arises  from 
the  skin  and  fat  that  surrounds  the  verge 
of  the  antis  on  both  sides,  near  as  far  as 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  the  fibres 
are  gradually  collected  into  an  oval  form, 
and  surround  the  extremity  of  the  rectum. 
It  is  inserted  bv  a  narrow  point  into  the 
perineum,  acceleratores  urinae,  and  trans* 
versi  perinei ;  and  behind  into  the  extre- 
mity of  tbe  OS  eoceygis,  by^  an  acute  ter- 
mination. . 
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8r«iireTvm  Am  nmmmrt.  Albimit  and 
Douf^lM  call  the  circnUr  fibres  of  the  mui- 
cuIkt  coat  of  the  rectum,  which  auiToomit 
its  extremity,  by  this  name. 

Sphimctke  cvTAUBva).  See  Sphineter 
atd. 

SMuvcTKm  Bxnmws.  See  Sphincter 
ani. 

Sfuvctsk  0njB.  The  muscle  which 
contracts  the  top  of  the  throat. 

SrancTxa  labiobvm.  See  OrbiaUari* 
•fit. 

SpHiifCTBB  oais.  See  Orbicutarit  mit, 

SPBINCTRR  VAGtN£.  C^nttncfr 
eumd  of  Albinus.  8ec9nd  wntwch  •/  the 
cb'torii  of  Doug^lasi  and  anule-igndetmo'cU- 
ttridien  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  sphincter  am  and  from  the  pos- 
terior side  of  the  vagina  near  the  perineum; 
from  thence  it  rtms  up  the  side  of  the 
▼afina,  near  iu  external  orifice,  opposite 
to  the  nymphc,  covers  the  corpus  carer- 
nosum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  orus  and 
body  or  union  of  the  crura  ditoridis.  Its 
use  is  to  contract  the  mouth  of  the  va* 
gina. 

SpatxooirrJk  (Prom  e^tyTm,  to  bind.) 
Adfiringent  medicines. 

SFROicDTLiuir.  (Prom  r»f»/»\w,  Terte- 
brai  named  from  the  shape  of  its  root;  or 
probably  because  it  was  used  against  the 
bite  of  a  serpent  called  rrofA/xic.)  This 
is  supposed  to  be  tlie  branekursine.  See 
Banca  urtina, 

8PICA.  1.  An  ear  oF  com.  ?.  A  ban- 
dage  resembling  an  ear  of  corn. 

SricA  BBBTis.  Fox-tail  plant. 

SncA  CBtTicA.  See  JWirrftit  celtiea, 

Spica  wmuiHA.  Common  lavender. 

Spica  iitdica.  See  ^arduifindica. 

Spica  ixori kalis.  A  bandage  for  rup- 
tures in  the  groin. 

Spica  ihouihalis  duplet.  Double  ban- 
dage for  ruptures. 

Spica  mas.  Broad-leaved  lavender. 

Spica  kabdi.  See  J^ardu9  indica. 

Spica  simpIsx.  A  common  roller  or  ban- 
dage. 

SPIGELI  A.  (From  tpica^  an  ear  of  com ; 
so  called  from  its  spicated  top.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linniean 
system.  Ciass,  Pentandria.  Order,  Mtme' 
Smyrna, 

%  The  •name  in  some  pharmacopoeias 
fi>r  the  SpigeUa  anthelnda  of  Linnsus  di- 
rected as  an  anthelmintict  its  virtues  are 
very  simiUr  to  those  of  the  Indian  pink. 
See  Spi^^eUa  marilandiea* 

Spiobua  ahthblxia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  spigelia  of  some  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  SpigeUiL 

SPISXI.IA  Losricsma.  See  l^geUa  moH- 
landica. 


SnGSUA  M ARllANMCA.  e^^tdm 
bmcera.-  Perennial  worm-grass,  or  Indiia 
pink.  SpigeUa  marUamdica  of  lannactis;^ 
eamte  tetragnm,  foiHe  ewudhm  §pptmlit. 
The  whole  of  this  plant,  Imt  most  oem- 
monly  the  root,  is  employed  as  an  anthd- 
mintic  by  the  Indians  and  inbabrtants  of 
America.  Dr.  Hope  hat  written  in  Ivroar 
of  this  plant,  in  contmoed  mid  roBitting 
low  worm-fevers ;  besides  its  ptopctly  ^ 
destroying  the  worms  in  prims  vis,  it 
mcts  as  a  purgative. 

SpiftHam  lehe.  See  Ltver. 

Sp^rneL  See  Meum  athtamatuicum. 

Spike.  See  ^anhu  indica 

Spikenard.  See  ^anhu  indica. 

SpiLAimros  ACMBLLA.  The  systevimtic 
name  of  the  balm-leaved  spilanthus,  wtitcfa 
possesses  a  bitter  taste  and  a  fragrant 
amell.  The  herb  and  seed  are  amid  to  be 
diuretic  and  menagogue,  and  useful  is 
dropsies,  jaundice,  fluor  albua,  and  calcu- 
lous complaints. 

SPINA.  (Qitim't/keciai'na,  dim.  of  f^ies.} 
1.  A  thorn.  3.  The  back-bone;  so  called 
from  the  thom-like  processes  of  the  vertc- 
bne.    3.  The  shin-bone. 

Spiva  aciba.  See  Berbent, 

Spiha  acuta.  The  hawthorn. 

Spur  A  BBOYPTiACA.  Tbc  Egyptian  tbofi 
or  sloe-tree.    See  ABmtta, 

SptvA  ALBA.  The  white-thorn  tree. 

Sptba  ababica.  The  chardon  or  Attbiafi 
thistle. 

SPINA  BIFIDA.  J^dre^  me^tdU  tpi- 
naUt,  ifydrecele  •pinatit.  ifydrerucHiie  tpi' 
n»9a.  A  tumour  upon  the  s|>ine  of  new- 
bom  children  immediately  about  the  lower 
vertebrs  of  the  loins,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  sacrum  ;  at  first,  it  is  of  a  dark  blue 
colour ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  increases 
in  size,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  becoming  perfectly 
diaphanous. 

From  the  surface  of  this  tumour  a  pd- 
lucid  watery  flurd  sometimes  exiHles,  sitd 
thia  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  It  is  always  attended  with 
a  weakness,  or,  more  properly  apeaking, 
a  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremitiea.  The 
opening  of  it  rashly  has  proved  qti^ckly 
fatal  to  the  child.  Talpius,  therefore, 
strongly  dissuades  us  from*  attempting-  ihii 
operation.  Acrel  mentions  a  case  vbere 
a  nurse  rashly  opened  a  tumour,  which,  as 
she  described  it,  was  a  blood  bag  on  tha 
back  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 
in  bigness  equal  to  a  -  hen's  egg,  in  two 
hours  after  which  the  child  died.  From 
the  dissection  it  appeared  that  the  bladder 
Isid  in  the  middle  of  the  os  sacrum,  and 
consisted  of  a  coat,  and  some  strong  mem- 
brane, which  proceed  from  a  long  fissure 
of  the  bones.  The  extremity  of  the  spinal 
marrow  lay  bare,  iknd  the  spinal  duct,  in 
the  OS  sacrum,  was  uncommonly  wide,  &nd 
distended  by  the  presstire  of  the  wfttera. 
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tJfkMi  trftcinff  it  to  the  bead,  ihe  Wain  was 
found  nearly  in  its  natural  atate^  but  the 
▼entricka  contained  so  much  water  that 
the  infund'thulumwaa  quite  distended  with 
jtt  and  the  passage  between  the  third  and 
fbortb  veniricle  was  greatly  enlarged. 

He  likewise  takes  notice  of  another 
case,  where  a  child  lived  about  eight  years 
labouring  under  this  complaint,  during 
which  time  it  seemed  to  enjoy  tolerable 
health,  though  pale.  Nothing  seemed 
amiss  in  bim,  but  such  a  degree  of  debility 
as  rendered  him  incapable  to  stand  on  his 
le^s. 

The  tumour,  as  in  the  former  case,  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  os  sacrum,  of  the  big- 
ness of  a  nan's  fist,  with  little  discolouring; 
and  upon  pressing  it  became  less.  When 
opened  it  was  found  full  of  water,  and  the 
cnats  were  the  same  as  in  the  former,  but 
the  separation  of  the  bones  was  very  con- 
siderable The  spinal  marrow,  under  ihe 
tumour,  was  as  small  as  a  pack-threadi  and 
ri^d ;  but  there  were  no  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  brain. 

Spixa  BvaeHi  xovsnuairsis.  Ever- 
green privet. 

SPINA  CERVINA.  (So  called  from 
ita  thorns  resembling  those  of  the  stag.) 
Rhamttvt  catharticuM,  JRhammu  toluiiimt. 
Spina  infectorifi,  CervUpina,  Purging 
buckthorn.  The  fruit  or  berries  of  this 
shrub,  Rhamnut  catharticu*  of  Linnxus  : — 
•pinU  tetmnaHbut  JUribuM  quadraJUHs  di- 
Mcis,  foiii*  ovatit,  caule  erecto,  have  been 
long  received  into  the  materia  medica : 
they  qontain  a  pulpy  deep  green  juice,  of 
a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  a  bitterish^  acrid, 
nauseous  taste,  which  operate  briskly  by 
stool,  producing  thirst,  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  severe  gripings, 
unless  some  diluting  liquor  be  drank  plen- 
tifully after  it :  at  present  it  is  rarely  pre- 
scribed except  as  a  drastic  purge^  The 
dose  is  said  to  be  about  20  of  the  fresh 
berries  in  substance ;  twice  or  thrice  that 
number  in  decoction ;  a  drachm  or  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  the  dried  berries ;  an  ounce 
of  the  expressed  juice  or  half  an  ounce  of 
the  rob  or  extracts  obtained  by  inspissating 
the  juice. 

Sfihi.  BIBCI.I  The  goats-thorn  of  France 
yielding  gum  tragacanth. 

Spina  unrxoToaiA.  See  Spina  co'vina. 

Sphta  pvboatbix.^  The  purging 
thorn. 

Sputa  soisTmAus.  The  calcitrapa  offi- 
cinalis    Bamaby's  thistle. 

SPINA  VBNTOSA.  (The  term  of  spi- 
na seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
Arabians  to  this  disorders  because  it  occa- 
sions a  prickling  in  the  flesh  like  the  punc- 
ture of  thorns ;  and  the  epithet  ventosa  is 
added,  because,  upon  touching  the  tumour, 
it  seems  to  be  filled  with,  wind,  though  this 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  distention.)     ^mut 


vmUmiM.  Ttredo.  FwtgwameuU,  Ar- 
throeace,  Sitleratio  ttit.  Cancer  9$nt. 
Oangr^ena  —wi;  and  some  French  authors 
ex99t9m9.  When  children  are  the  subjects 
of  this  disease,  M.  SeverinuscsUsit  P^edar" 
thvcace.  A  tumour  arising  from  an  inter- 
nal caries  of  a  bone.  It  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  and  is 
known  by  a  continual  pain  in  the  bone, 
and  a  red  swelling  pf  the  skin«  which  has 
a  spongy  feel. 

Spiracbia.  See  Spimteia, 

Spivacia.  (Prom  itir*»ut,  Spain,  whence 
it  orig'mally  came,  or  from  its  spinous 
seed.)  SpinacMa,  Spinage.  This  plant 
Spinacia  oleraeea  of  Linnsus  is  sometimes 
directed  for  medicinal  purposes  in  thecure 
of  phthisical  complamts  ;  msde  into  a 
poultice,  by  boiling  thfe  leaves  and  adding 
sonoe  oil*  it  forms  an  excellent  emollient. 
As  an  article  of  food  it  may  be  considered 
as  similar  to  cabbage  and  other  deraceous 
planu.  See  Brauica  capftaMA, 

Sfivacia  olxsagxa.  The  systematic 
name  of  spinage.  See  Sfinacia, 

Spiuji  cBJiTxa.  The  spine  of  the 
back. 

Sputa  vxittositas.  A  caries  or  decay 
of  a  bone. 

Spinal  marrow.  See  MeduUa  tpinaUM, 

SPINALIS  CERVICIS.  This  muscle, 
which  is  situated  close  to  the  vertebrc 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  back,  arises,  by  distinct  ten- 
dons, from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  or  six  uppermost  vertebrs  of  the 
back,  and,  ascending  obliquely  under  the 
complexus,  is  inserted,  by  small  tendons, 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  sixth* 
fifth,  fourth,  third*  and  second  vertebne  of 
the  neck. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  neck  obliquely 
backwards.- 

Spinalis  coili.     See  Semi'tpinaiiM  colli, 

SPINALIS  DORSL  TranroeroaKo  dorti 
o?  Win^w  and  inter-epineux  of  Du- 
mas. This  is  the  name  given  by  Albinus 
to  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  mass,  which  is 
situated  along  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
back  and  the  inner  side  of  the  longissimus 
dorsi. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
8pirK>us  processes  of  the  uppermost  ver- 
tebra of  the  loins,  and  the  lowermost  ones 
of  the  back,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  nine  uppermost  vertebne 
of  the  back. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  vertebrx)  andte 
assist  in  raising  the  spine. 

SpniALEs  LVxsoBvx.  Musclcs  of  the 
loins. 

SPINS.  C^^'no,  from  opina^  thorn; 
so  called  from  the  spine-like  processes  of 
the  vertebrae.)  Spina  doroi,  Columna 
spinaUi.  Cohtmna  vertobraUo.  A  bony 
column  or  pillar  extending  in  the  posterie? 
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part  of  the  itmk  fron  th*  grttt  Mci^&Ul  ifirit  of  tfUMHiia*  tVD  pinUt  oil  of  fe. 
foramen  to  the  Mcrom.  It  is  composed  of  mon,  oil  of  cloTet»  of  each  two  IkM- 
twenty-four  bones  called  ▼ertebrs.  See  drachms."  Mix.  A  stimulating  antinpas- 
VeiMbrm,  modic  and  sudorific  in  Tery  general  use 

8PIJIOS4.  See  Stim  M/Ufa.  to  smell  at  m  fiuntinffs  and  lownena  ef 


Snaosini     sTmiACCK.         The    Syrian  spirits.    It  is  exhibited  intemaliy  m  ner- 
broom.  tous  afiectionsy  hys.eria,  and  wcnICnesB  of 


Sfibba  ArmioAVA.  African  meadow  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  frrai  half  n 
sweet.  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

SPIREA.  (From  tptfm,  a  pillar  i  ao  Snmrrvs  AjuionuB  vemnrs.  Fetid 
named  from  its  spiral  stalk.)  Meadow  spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  cnlled  tpi- 
tweet.  The  name  of  a  itenus  of  plants  in  rrfvt  vlaHlU  fmMdnu  **  Take  of  spirit 
the  linniean  system.  Cbas.  Ftniagfma.  of  ammonia,  two  piats  i  aasafcetidn,  two 
Order,  Ic§9aniiria,  ounces  "    Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  thea 

Spibsa  piLiPBvnmLA.  The  systematic  by  a  gentle  fire  distil  a  pint  and  a  half 
nam«  of  the  officinal  dropwort.  See  FiH-  into  a  cooled  receiver.  A  sttmnlntinir  an- 
p0ndiUa.  tispasmodic,  often  exhibited  to  children 

SnaiA  viKABiA.  The  srstematic  against  convulsions,  and  to  gouty  and 
name  of  the  meadow  sweet.  See  OUm'  asthmatic  persons  The  dose  is  from  half 
ria.  a  fluiddradim  to  a  drachm. 

8  PI  R I  J.  Spiritut.  This  name  was  SriBmrs  Amrnmnm  scccnrAirra.  Succi- 
formerly  given  b)  chemists  to  all  volatile  nated  spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  koova 
substances  collected  by  distillation.  Three  by  the  names  of  tam  tU  laree.-  'j^'iftii 
principal  kinds  were  diatitiguisbed :  inflam>  vaii't  awnmniae^  fttconafiM  /  Liqm^r  mt- 
mable  or  ardent  spirits,  acid  spirits,  and  nu  cemi  mcdnatui,  '*  Take  of  raaatich, 
alkaline  spirits.  The  word  ^irit  is  now  three  drachms;  alcohol, nine  fluiddrachms; 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  alcohol.        oil  of  lavender,  fourteen    minima  ;  ml  of 

finnmrs  jnwBBis  iTitbici.  Spiriiu$  amber,  four  minims;  solution  of  ammo- 
Mtheru  mirti,  S^ritvi  mtri  dutdt.  A  nia,  ten  fluidounces.'*  Macerate  the  Stts- 
febrifuge,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  com*  t':ch  in  the  mlcohol  that  it  may  dissolve, 
pound  mostly  administerrd  in  asthenia,  and  pour  off  the  clear  tincture,  to  this  add 
nervous  affections,  disurta,  and  calculous  the  remaining  articles,  and  shnke  them 
affections.  together.  This  preparation  is  a  oomponnd 

Spinmrs  amuis  rrrmioiici.  Spi-  succinate  of  ammonia.  It  is  much  es- 
TitU9  TitrMi  Mm,  A  diaphoretic,  anti-  teemed  as  a  stimulant  and  nervine  mcdi- 
apasmodic,  and  tonic  preparation,  mostly  cine,  and  is  employed  internally  and  ester- 
exhibited  in  nenrous debility  and  weakness  nally  against  spaams,  hysteria,  ayneope, 
of  the  prime  vi«.  vertigo,  and  the  stings  of  inaecta.     The 

Spinmra  jrnixBis  vitbiolici  aboma-  dose  is  from  ten  minims  to  half  a  fiuid- 
TiGva.       An    excellent    stimulating    and  drachm. 

stomachic  compound,  which  is  administer-  Sriarrrs  aktst.  Spirit  of  aniseed, 
ed  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  Formerly  called  tpirihit  amu  cmmp^mtut, 
affections.  .f^va  9emimum  anim  c^mptiia,    "  Take  of 

Spibitits  jbtosbis  TtTBioLTCi  cowpo-  anisecd,  bpuiscd,  half  a  oound ;  pToof  spi- 
siTtTs.  A  stimulating  anodyne^uppoaed  rit,  a  gallon;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
to  be  the  celebrated  liquor  mi^nalU  an-  empyreuma.**  Macerate  for  34  bourn,  aad 
9thfnut  of  Hoffman  it  is  exhibited  in  fe-  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  Antiao- 
vers,  nervous  aflTfctions,  hysteria,  &c. ;  lating  carminarive  and  stomachic  cnlca- 
and  inmost  cases  offerer  where  medicines  lated  to  relieve  flatulency,  borborjrgoMtf, 
are  rejected  by  the  stomach,  this  is  of  in-  colic,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bow- 
finite  service.  els.    The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddncha 

Spibitvs  MMMowiM,  Spirit  of  ammo-  to  a  drachm, 
nia.  Formerly  called  tfriritut  folpt  «»•  Spinmrs  abmobacub  coicposttus.  Com- 
mtriaci  AtkU.  SpiriiuM  hUU  ammomacL  pound  spirit  of  horse-radish,  formeriy 
"Take  of  rectified  spirit,  two  pints;  solu-  called  i^'rtltit  rapham  ctmptihf  i  Afna 
tion  of  ammonia,  a  pint"  Mix.  A  aii-  raphatd  cimponta.  ^'Take  of  horse-radish 
miilating  antispasmodic  exhibited  in  eaaet  root,  fresh  and  sliced,  dried  orange  peel, 
of  asphyxia,  aathenia,  and  in  nervous  dis-  of  each  a  pound;  nutmega,  bruised,  half  an 
eases,  but  mostly  ufed  as  an  external  sti-  ounce ;  proof  spirit,  a  galbn  ;  water  auffi- 
mulant  against  rheumatism,  sprains  and  cient  to  prevent  empyreuma.**  Macerate 
bruises.  for  34  hours,  and  diatil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle 

SpiBiTus  AjfxesniB  aboxaticvs.  Aro-  fire.  A  very  warm  atimulating  compound 
matac  spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  known  given  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  spasmodic 
^  the  name  of  »piriiu»  itmmmUr  comp^  afiectiona  of  the  stomach  and  in  scorbotic 
^^'.SpirituM  vUtHU*  arwrnoHcui:  Spi-  disorders.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fioid. 
rtttf   Mtft  ntglati^  a^ianri         "Take  of  dieohm  to  half  an  ounce. 
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dnmrrus  cixpaoRa.  Spirit  of  camphor. 
I^>rmeply  known  by  the  names  of  tpiritut 
camphoraiut :  SpirituM  vinoiut  camphvratut : 
SpMtU9  vim  camphtratus  .*  *'  Take  of  cam- 
phor, four  ounces ;  reciified  spirit,  two 
pints.*'  Mix,  that  ihe  camphor  may  be 
dissolved.  A  stimulating  medicine^  used 
&8  an  external  application  af^ainst  chil- 
blains, rheumatism,  palsy,  numbness,  and 
gangrene. 

Spiritus  cimui  Spirit  of  carravay. 
Formerly  called  aqua  atminum  cand  ••  Take 
of  carraway.seeds,  bruised,  a  pound  and 
half;  proof  spirit,  a  {^llon;  water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  eropyreuma.  Macerate 
for  34  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gen- 
tle fire  The  dose  is  from  a  iluiddrachm  to 
halt  an  ounce. 

SFniiTvs  cnrwAHOMi.  Spirit  of  cinna- 
mon/ Formerly  called  aqua  Hni^amomi 
9pirUuo$a.  Aqua  cnuumom  firti*.  **  Take 
of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  a  pound ;  proof 
spirit,  a  galloQ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
emp^reuma."  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  Spirit  of 
cinnamon  is  mostly  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  carminatives  to  give  a  pleasant 
flavour;  it  may  be  exhibited  alone  as  a 
earminative  and  stimulant.  The  dose  is 
from  afluiddrachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

SpiniTvs  ooRinj  cxavi.  See  Liquor  car* 
bonatia  amm»m4t. 

SpiaiTus  jumPESi  ooxpositus.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  juniper.  Formerly  called 
aqua  Jumperi  compotita,  "  Take  of  jimiper- 
berries,  bruised,  a  pound;  car raway- seeds, 
bruised,  fennel-seeds,  bruised,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  half;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
empyreuroa."  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 

Spibitus  LAVEin»uLiB.  Spirit  of  laven- 
der. Formerly  called  tpirihu  lavenduh 
^'mplex  **  Take  of  fresh  lavender  flow- 
ers, two  pounds;  rectified  spirit,  a  gal- 
lon ;  Water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreu- 
ma.**  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil 
a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  Though  mostly 
used  as  a  pertume,  this  spirit  may  be  given 
internally  as  a  stimulating  nenrine  and 
antispasmodic.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid- 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

Spibitvs  LAYxvsuijk  COMFOSITI7S.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender.  Formerly  call- 
ed jipirihu  lavenduUt  compotitut  matt/die. 
**  Take  of  spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints; 
spirit  of  rosemary,  a  pint;  cinnamon  bark, 
bruised,  nutmegs,  bruised,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  red  saunders  wood,  sliced,  an 
ounce."  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  An  elegant  and  useliil  antispas- 
modic, and  stimulant  in  very  general  use 
againstncrvDQsdiseates,  lowness  of  spirits, 
and  weakness  of  the  stonscb,  taken  on  a 
lump  of  sugar. 

SriaiTus  LuxBaicoBvx.  The  spirit  ob- 
Uined  by  the  distillation  of  the  earth* 
worn  is  suBihur  to  iuittkorn. 
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9nmnvB  irhtbji  pipxmrrjB.  Spirit  of 
peppermint.  Formefly  called  npiritu*  men- 
th4t  piperitidUf  Aqua  mentfue  piperitidit 
•pirituota.  **  Take  of  peppermint,  dried* 
a  poind  and  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon ; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.** 
Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon 
by  a  gentle  fire.  This  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  the  peppermint  with  the  sti- 
mulating virtues  of  the  spirit.  The  dose 
from  one  fluiddrachpn  to  an  ounce. 

Spibitus  nshtb^  vibidis.  Spirit  of 
spearmint.  Formerly  called  spiriiua  mes- 
i/ut  $ativ4t,'  Aqua  mentfut  vulg'arit  «AiW- 
iu§9a,  "  Take  of  spearmint,  dried,  a 
pound  and  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon ; 
water  sufficient,  to  prevent  empyreuroa," 
Mftcerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil 
a  gallon.  This  is  most  commonly  added  to 
carminative  or  antispasmodic  draughts, 
and  seldom  exhibited  alone.  The  dose 
from  one  fluiddrachm  tu  an  ounce. 

Spibitus  millepsdabux.  A  fluid  voli^ 
tile  alkali,  whose  virtues  are  similar  to 
hartshorn. 

Spibi'Tvs  xtrdxbbbi.  Stt  Liquor  ace- 
tatit  ammonia. 

Spibitus  mtbisttcs.  Spirit  of  nutmeg. 
Formerly  called  aqua  nudt  motcHuU. 
"  Take  o^Hutmegs,  bruised,  two  ounces; 
proof  spirit,  a  gallon;  water  sufficient  to 
prevent  empyreuma/'  Macerate  for  24 
hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 
A  stimulatinsr  and  agreeable  spirit  pos* 
sessing  the  virtues  of  the  nutmeg.  The 
dose  from  one  fluiddrachm  to  an  ounce. 

Spibitus  hitbi  dulcis.  See  SpiriUta 
4ttherii  nitrici. 

Spibitus  kitbi  duplex.  The  nitrous 
acid.  See  Actdum  tUfronm  and  Mtrie 
acid. 

Spibitus  bitbi  puxajts.  See  Acidum 
nitrotwn  and  ^tric  acid, 

Spibitus  bitbi  olaubkbi.  See  Acidum 
mtrotum  and  Mtric  acid. 

Spibitus  bitbi  simplix.  The  dilute 
nitrous  acid.  See  Acidum  idtrotum  dHu* 
turn. 

Spibitus  bitbi  wxoabis.  This  is  BOW 
called  acidum  nitrosum  dilutum. 

Spibitus  pixxBTiB.  Spirit  of  pimentp. 
Formerly  called  tpirihn  pimento,  **  Take 
of  allspice,  bruised,  two  ounces;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon ;  water  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent empyreuma.'*  Macerate  for  24  hours, 
and  distil  a  gaUoa  by  a  gentle  fire.  A 
stimulating  aromatic  tincture  .mostly  em« 
ployed  with  adstringent  and  earminative 
medicines.  The  dos^  is  hom  half  a  fluid* 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

Spibitus  pulxoii.  Spirit  of  penny-roy- 
al. Formerly  called  oqmpukgu  opirituo' 
fa.  •*  Take  of  pennyroyal,  dried,  a  pound 
and  half;  proof  spirit*  a  gallon;  water 
sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.**  Mace* 
rate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire.    This  is  in  very  general  use 

^  ^  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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•t  an  emmenac^gu^  amongit  the  lower 
orders.  It  potseMes  nervine  and  carmiiu- 
live  Tirtues.  The  dose  is  from  h;»lf  a  fluid- 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

^rrBiTTt  axcToa.  Boerhaave  and  other 
chemists  g'lre  this  name  to  a  verv  attenua- 
ted pnnciplr,  in  which  the  smell  of  odo- 
rant  bodies  peculiarly  resides.  Now  call- 
ed arsmo. 

Srimrrvs  egaismabivi.  Spirit  of  rose- 
mary. •«  Take  of  rosemarsr  tops,  fresh,  a 
pound  and  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.'* 
Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon 
by  a  >^entle  firr.  A  very  fragrant  spirit, 
mostly  employed  for  eaiemid  purposes  in 
conjunction  with  other  resolvents. 

8ri&rrus  bxub  amxohiaci  a«.i7osus.  See 
I^qu$r  carbonatw  ammcnut. 

SriajTcs  sAus  Ajniosuci  sulcxs.  See 
Spirihu  ammoTtue. 

SriBiTvs  sALis  AJcxoHiAci  stxFLBx.  See 
Zdqnor  carb9naiu9  amimtnig. 

SriBiTus  SAUS  oLACBamx.  See  ^ddiam 
wmriaticum. 

SriBiTus  SALIS  XABuri.  See  Addwm  wm* 
riaticutm. 

Spibitcs  mi  BBcnricATUs.  See  Alk^- 
Ast  Bectifled  spirit  of  wine  is  in  general 
use  to  dissolve  resinous  and  crther  medi* 
cines.  It  is  seldom  exhibited  internally, 
though  it  eiists  in  the  diluted  state  in  all 
Ttnous  and  spirituous  liquors, 

Spibitub  Ti!fi  TB^rioB.  Proof  spirit, 
which  is  half  the  strength  of  rectified,  is 
much  employed  for  preparing  tinctures 
of  genuine  resinous  juices*  barks,  roots, 
&c. 
Spibitts  vitbtou.  See  Sulphmic  add, 
Spiarrus  titbjoli  hulcis.  See  Spirittu 
^therit  viirioUci. 

SpiBrrus  voLATtLrs  piBTiDtTs.  See  Spi- 
riiu§  ommumut  fmtiduM. 

SpissAjfBimTX.  (From  tpUt^t  to  thick- 
en.)' A  subsunce  put  into  oils  and  oint- 
ments to  make  them  thick. 

apittifif  of  Mt#d  See  H^mat^mnU  and 
futmoptyti; 

SpLAiftHiricA.  (From  •^«'xay;^yor,  an 
intestine.)  Bemedies  for  diseased  bow- 
els. 

SPLANCHNOLOGIA.  (From  nrxcf;^. 
for,  an  entrail,  and  xoftc,  a  discourse.) 
Splanchnology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  vis- 
cera. 

SPLANCHNIC  NERVE.  The  great  in- 
tercostal  nerve   See  intertttal  nerve. 

SPLEEN  'Xwxnv.  Lien.  The  spleen 
or  milt  is  a  spongy  viscus  of  a  livid  colour, 
and  lo  variable  in  form,  situation,  and 
magnitude,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
either.  Nevertheless,  in  a  healthy  man  it 
is  always  pUced  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left 
bypocondrium,  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  HU%  ribs.  Its  circumference  is 
oblong  and  round,  resembling  an  oval 
«gwrc.    It  is  larger,  to  speak  generally. 
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when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  amatler 
when  it  is  compressed,  or  evacuated  by  s 
full  stomach. 

It  should  particularly  be  rouembered  of 
this  viscus,  that  it  is  convex  towards  the 
ribs,  and  concave  internally :  also,  that  it 
has  an  excavation,  into  which  vesaeb  are 
inserted. 

It  is  connected  with  the  fcOowiegpaffU: 
I.  With  the  stomach,  bv  a  ligament  and 
short  vessels.  %  With  the  omentum,  and 
the  lefl  kidney.  3.  With  the  <liaphragai. 
by  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum.  4-  Wiik 
the  beginning  of  the  pancreas,  by  TCMeb. 
5.  With  the  colon,  by  a  Ugaanent. 

In  man  th«  spleen  is  covered  with  one 
simple,  firm  membrane,  arising  from  the 
peritonaeum,  which  adheres  to  tbe  aplees, 
very  firmly,  by  the  intervention  of  cellukr 
structure. 

The  vessels  of  the  spleen  are,  the  splenic 
arterr  coming  fit>m  the  cieliac  artery, 
which,  considering  the  size  of  the  apleen, 
is  much  larger  than  is  requisite  for  tbe 
mere  nutrition  of  it  This  goes  by  serpe»> 
tiue  movements,  out  of  its  course,  over  the 
pancreaa,  and  behind  the  stomach,  and  aft^ 
having  given  off  branchea  to  the  adjaoeat 
parts,  it  is  inserted  into  the  concave  ser- 
face  of  the  spleen.  It  is  afterwards  din- 
ded  into  smaller  branches,  which  are  agaia 
divided  into  other  yet  smaller,  delivering 
their  blood  immediately  to  the  Teiiis,  but 
emitting  it  no  where  else.  The  veins,  it 
length,  come  together  into  one,  called  the 
splenic  vein,  and  having  received  the  large 
coronary  vein  of  the  stomach,  besides 
others,  it  constitutes  the  left  principal 
branch  of  the  vena  portc. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  small ; 
they  aurround  the  arteries  with  their 
branches ;  they  come  from  the  particular 
plexus,  which  is  formed  of  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  great 
intercostal  nerve. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  almost  only  seea 
creeping  along  the  surfiice  of  the  humaa 
spleen. 

The  use  of  spleen  has  not  hitherto  beea 
determined ;  yet  if  its  situation  and  fabrie 
be  regarded,  one  would  imagine  its  use  to 
consist  chiefly  in  affording  some  aaatatance 
to  the  stomadi  during  the  progreta  of  di- 
gestion. 

SpUewuerU  See  Ceterach. 

Splbnalcla.  (From  eirxwv,  the  spleen, 
and  «X)^c,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  spleen  or 
its  region. 

Splevktica.  (From  nrx»t,  the  spleen.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  diseases  of  the 
•pleen.    

SPLENITIS.  (From  nrx*?,  tiie 
spleen.)  Inflammation  of  the  spleen.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  tbe  clasa  pifrexim  and 
order  )>A/^,$iiiatMr  of  Collen;  characterised 
by  pyrexia,  tension,  heat,  tiunour,  and 
pain  in  the  left  bypochoBdrium,  increftted 
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^y  prcMore.    This  difeate,  «eeor4iair  to  ed  Doof^  umI  the  geoeralHy  of  writtn, 
J^ncker,  comes  on  with  a  remftrkAhle  shi-  in  deacnbincr  these  iwo  portions  as  one 
vering,  succeeded  by  a  most  mtense  heat,  rou8cle>  especially  as  they  are  intimately 
aad  very  great  thirst ;  a  pain  and  tomour  united  near  their  origin. 
are  perceived  in  the  left  hypochondrium.      When  this  muscle  acts  singly,  it  draws 
and  the  paroxysms  for  the  most  part  as-  the  held  and  upper  vertebrst  of  the  neck 
aume  a  quartan  form  ;  when  the  patients  obliquely  backwards ;  when  both  act,  ibey 
expose  themselves  for  a  little  to  the  free  pull  the  head  directly  backwards. 
air»  their  extremities  immediately  g^w      SPLiirrcrM.     (From  nrxiry,  the  spleen ; 
▼cry  cold.    If  an  hsemorrhagy  happen,  the  so  called  from   its  efficacy  in  disorders  of 
blood  flows  out  of  the  left  nostril.     The  the  spleen  )    1.  Spleen  wort.     2.  A  com- 
other  symptoms  are  the  same  with  those  of  press  shaped  like  the  spleen, 
the  hepatitis.    Like  the  liver,  the  spleen       SpLxirivs  capitis.  See  Splenitu, 
often  is  also  subject  to  a  chronic  inflamma-       Sputtius  colli.  See  Splenhu. 
tion  which  often  happens  after  agues,  and      SPLENOCfiLK.  (From  tf-s-xwy,  the  spleen 
is  called  the  ague  cake,  though  that  name  and  ««x«,  a  tumour.)    A  rupture  of  the 
^  also  frequently  given  to  a  scirrhous  tu-  spleen. 

inour  of  the  liver  succeeding  intermittents.  SPLINT.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  tin. 
The  causes  of  this  disease  are  in  general  or  strong  pasteboard  employed  for  prc- 
the  same  with  those  of  other  inflammatory  venting  the  ends  of  broken  bones  from 
disorders  ;  but  those  which  determine  the  moving,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  process  by 
inflammation  to  that  particular  part  more  which  fractures  unite, 
than  another,  are  very  much  unknown.  Spodium.  I^Utof,  The  tpot&um  of 
It  attacks  persons  of  a  very  plethoric  Dioscorides  and  of  Galen  are  now  not 
and  sanguine  habit  of  body  rather  than  known  in  the  shops.  It  is  said  to  have 
others.  been  produced  by  burning  cadmia  alone 

SPLfiKIUS.  (From  rrx«y,  the  spleen ;  in  the  furnace ;  for  having  thrown  it  in 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  small  pieces  into  the  fire,  near  the  nozzle 
the  spleen,  or  according  to  some  U  derives  of  the  bellows,  they  blow  the  most  fine 
its  name  from  §plemum,  zferulOf  or  splint,  and  subtle  parts  against  the  roof  of  the 
which  surgeons  apply  to  the  sides  of  a  furnace ;  and  what  was  reflected  from 
fractured  bone.)  Splemu9  capiH$  and  thence  was  called  $podium.  It  differed 
Mpleniut  coin  of  Albinus,  and  cervico-dord'  from  the  pompholyx  in  not  being  so  pure» 
mattoitlien  et  dorto-trachchen  of  Dumas,  and  in  being  more  heavy.  Pliny  distin* 
The  splenius  is  a  flat,  broad,  and  oblong  guishes  several  kinds  of  it,  as  that  of  cop* 
muscle,  in  part  covered  by  the  upper  part  per,  silver,  gold,  and  lead, 
of  the  trapezius,  and  obliquely  situated  be-  Spodium  arasux.  Burnt  ivory  or  ivory 
tween  the  back  of  the  ear>  and  the  lower  black, 
and  posterior  part  of  the  neck.  Spodium  oxjbcorux.     The  white  dung 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  four  or  five  of  dogs, 
superior  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal      Spoliarivm.      A  private   room  at  the 
Tertebrx ;  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  baths. 

last  of  the  neck,  and  tendinous  from  the  Spohdtxium.  (From  a^irovhiyot,  a  w* 
iigamentum  colli,  or  rather  the  tendons  of  tebra ;  so  named  from  the  shspe  of  it» 
the  two  sptenii  unite  here  inseparably ;  root,  or  probably  because  it  was  used 
but  about  the  second  or  third  vertebra  of  against  the  bite  of  a  serpent  called  rrer- 
thc  neck  they  recede  from  each  other,  iuxtt.)  The  herb  all-heal.  Cow-parsnep. 
so  that  part  of  the  complexus  may  be  Spohdtlus.  J^^ct^ux^,  Some  have 
seen.  thought   fit    to  call  the  spine,  or  back- 

It  is  inserted,  by  two  distinct  tendons,  bone  thus,  from  the  shape  and  fitness  of  the 
into  the  transvecse  processes  of  the  two  vertebrae,  to  move  every  way  upon  one 
first  vertebrz  of  the  neck,  sending  off  some  another, 
few  fibres  to  the  complexus  and  levator       Sponge.  See  Spongia, 
scapulae;   tendinous   and    fleshy  into  the       Sponge-teni,  See  Spongia pr^tparat^ 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid       SPONGIA.    3Esro>./o«,  raro^r/*.    Sponge^ 
process,  and  into  a  ridge  on  the  occipital  A  sea  production,  the  Spongia  oJicinaUo 
none,  where  it  joins  with  the  root  of  that  of  Linnxus ;   the  habitations  of  insects, 
process  Burnt  sponge  is  said  to  ciu^  cffectuaHy 

This  muscle  may  easily  be  separated  the  broncbocele,  and  to  be  of  infinite 
into  two  parts.  Eustachius  and  Fallopius  utility  m  scrophulous  complaints.  Sponge 
were  aware  of  this ;  Winslow  lias  distin-  tents  are  employed  by  surgeons  to  dilate 
guished  them  into  the  ntperior  and  inferior  fistulous  ulcers,  &C. 
portions  ;  and  Albinus  has  described  them  Spokoia  oppicihalis.  The  systematic 
as  two  distinct  muscles.  Calling  that  part  name  of  the  sponge.  See  Spongia, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  Spowgia  prjbparata.  Prepared  sponge, 
smd  OS  occipitis,  opleniua  capiii9,  and  that  Sponge  tent.  This  .is  formed  by  dipping 
which  is  inserted  into  the  vertebra  of  the  pieces  of  sponge  in  hot  melted  emplas- 
neck,  $plen$u$  coUi,    We  have  here  follow-  trum    cent  composjitum,  and    presting 
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them  between  two  iron  pUtes.  At  •oon 
M  cold,  ibe  fubttance  thui  formed  fii;t3r 
be  cm  inio  pieces  of  any  ibape.  It  i»as 
formerly  used  for  dilating  small  openings, 
ibr  wbicb  it  was  well  adapttd,  hs  when 
the  wax  melted,  ibe  elasticity  of  the  sponge 
made  it  expand  and  distend  the  openng, 
in  which  it  bad  been  put  Mr  Cooper 
informs  us  that  the  beat  modern  surgeons 
■eldom  employ  it. 

Spoicoia  rsTA.  Burnt  sponge.  "Cut 
the  sponge  into  pieces,  and  brai  it  that 
any  extraneous  matters  may  be  separated ; 
then  bum  it  in  a  close  Tesscl  until  it  be- 
comes black  and  friable ;  lastly  rub  it  to 
a  very  fine  powder."  This  preparation  is 
exhibited  with  bark  in  the  cure  of  scro- 
phulous  complainu,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  a  loxenge  which  has  been  known  to 
cure  the  broncbocele  in  many  instances. 
The  dose  is  fh>m  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

SPONGI08A  06SA.  Otio  tmrHmtta 
iltferiora.  These  bones  are  situated  in  the 
under  part  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  they 
are  of  a  triangular  form  and  spon^  ap- 
pearance, resembling  the  oa  spiongiosam 
•operius ;  externally  they  are  convex  ;  in- 
ternally they  are  concave  t  the  convexity 
h  placed  towards  the  septum  nasi,  and 
•oncavity  outwards.  The  under  edge  of 
«ach  bone  is  placed  horisontally  near  the 
outer  p.trt  of  the  nose,  and  ending  in  a 
flharp  point  behind.  At  the  upper  part  of 
tfle  Done  are  two  processes,  the  anterior  of 
Which  ascends  and  forms  part  of  the  la- 
€rym«l  groove,  and  the  posterior  descends 
and  forms  a  book  to  make  pnrt  of  the  max- 
illary sinus. 

The  connexion  of  this  bone  is  to  the  os 
maxiUare,  os  palati  and  os  un^is  by  a  dis- 
tinct suture  in  the  young  subject ;  but  in 
the  adult,  by  a  concretion  of  substance. 

The  ossa  spongiosa  Afford  •  large  surface 
for  extending  the  orran  of  smell  by  allow- 
ing  the  membrane  of  the  nose  to  be  ex- 
panded, upon  which  the  olfactory  nerves 
are  dispersed. 

In  the  foetus,  thete  bones  are  almost 
eomplete. 

Spongiosum  os.  1.  The  ethmoid  bone. 
%  See  Spftgio$a  oua 

Sposooidxs.  (X^e^d-ofi/xrc,  from  c^oy. 
yet,  a  aponge,  and  %ti^,  forma,  a  shape.) 
Is  the  same  as  Ot  cribnfonne,  because  it 
is  hollow  and  porous  like  a  sponge  or 
sieve. 

SPORADIC.  (Spvradievt,  from  '^nt^m, 
to  sow.)  An  epithet  for  such  infectious 
and  other  diseases  as  seize  a  fow  persons 
at  any  time'or  season. 

Spotted  hmgwort.  See  Pulnwiaria, 

SPRUCE.  1.  A  particular  species  of 
fir.  2.  A  fermented  liquor  called  spruce- 
beer  prepared  f\rom  the  spruce  fir.  From 
the  Quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  conUins, 
it  lafoi.nd  a  useful  antiscorbutic. 

^rgejlax   Sec  ThynutUa, 
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8purg9  9^i9e,  Bee  Mtmtirmtme 

Sprain    See  SnbhixuUo, 

SrrTAMiT.  See  *S^utum. 

SPUIUM.  (Frm.  »pmo,  to  B|>it.}  ^te. 
tcmen.  Saliva.  Any  kind  of  expeetorm- 
tioit. 

ScrAJiAKiA.  (From  gqwuma,  a  scale  ; 
so  called  from  its  scaly  roots.)  The  great 
tooth  wort. 

SQUAMOSE  SUTURE  (StOmm  sfwa- 
m^tu  t  from  •^ttofiia,  a  scale  ;  becaiiae  the 
bones  lie  over  each  other  like  scales.)  Tbe 
suture  which  unites  the  sqaamose  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  parietal. 

S^U.  See  S^Ua, 

SatiUA.  See  SdUa, 

SarnvAXTBTS.  (From  jyawartso,  tb« 
quincey ;  so  named  from  its  uses  in  tbe 
quincey  )  Squinamthtm  The  sveet  rash 
waa  once  so  called.  See  Junnu  •duratm*. 

Stacbtsl  (ZTa;(^»c,  a  apike  ;  so  named 
from  ita  spicateit  tulk  and  seed)  Tbe 
wild  aage.  Tbe  base  horebound  or  maim- 
bium  hispanicum. 

Stacbts  rsnoA.  Yellow  archaogcl. 
Hedfi:e-nettle. 

Stacbts  palustkis.  Clown's  wound-wtml 
or  allheal. 

Stactk.  (ZETaarvy  from  rat^«,  to  distil} 
Signifies  that  kind  of  myrrh  which  dis'Sa 
or  falls  in  drops  from  the  trees.  It  is  alto 
used  by  some  writers  for  a  more  liquid 
kind  of  amber  than  what  is  commonly  nwC 
with  in  the  shops ;  whence  in  Scriboniut 
LargBs,  £gineta,  and  some  others,  we 
meet  with  a  coUyrium,  and  several  other 
forms,  wherein  this  was  tbe  chief  ingre- 
dient, distinguished  by  the  name  of  iScoc^ 
tiea. 

Stacticob.  Instillation.  An  cy^ 
water. 

Staoma.  (rcf«,  to  distil.)  Any  distit- 
fcd  liquor.  The  vitriolic  acid. 

Stalaoxus.  (From  r«A«^«,  to  diatiL^ 
Distillation. 

Staltica.  (From  nx'x*,  to  contract) 
Henling  applications. 

Stabih  puLTis.  Tin  finely  filed  is  ex- 
hibited internally  as  a  vermifuge. 

8TANNUM.  See  Tin, 

Stafxdis  MrscuLVR   See  Siapedium^ 

STAPEDIUS.  (StupediuM.  tc.  muscuy 
kt»  f  from  tapett  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
ear.)  Mucutw  ttate*  of  Cowper^  and 
pyramidaUitapedUn  ox  Dumaa.  A  mosde 
of  the  internal  ear,  which  draws  the  stapes 
obliquely  upwards  towards  the  emvem, 
by  which  the  poaterior  parts  of  its  base  is 
moved  inwards,  and  the  anterior  pArt  out- 
wards. 

STAPES.  (A  ifuo  pe%  Hat,}  A  bone 
of  the  internal  ear,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  stirrup 

STAraiuirt7s.  See  Axy^^  uvuUe, 

STAPBILUII78  xxTxaavs.  See  Circtmi/kX' 
wpaiatL 

Staphib.  Z«r«^f  ^  is  strictly  a  rrape»  or 
s  btraoh  of  grapes  i  wh|»ce  from  their  Uke> 
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act*  tlia-eunftD  U  is  i^ipUed  to  mwf  other 
things,  especially  the  gUnctulous  parts  of 
the  body,  whether  natural  or  distem- 
pered. 

STAPH19AGR1A.  (2t«^k  tef^/a,  wild 
tine ;  from  the  reserebiMiict  of  itb  leaves 
I  to  those  of  the  vine.)  Staphyt,  Pedicula- 
fia.  Staves  acre.  Delphinum  ttapfdtagria 
of  Linnzus:— 4i«ctoni«  tetraphyliif  peiaio 
h'evioribuM,  foUit  palmatit,  lobU  otmif. 
The  seeds,  which  are  the  only  parts  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use,  are  usually  im* 
ported  here  from  Italy ;  they  are  Urge, 
rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure ,  and 
of  a  blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  but 
yellowish  within ;  their  smell  is  disagree- 
able, and  somewliat  fetid}  to  the  taste 
they  are  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous. 
It  wus  formerly^  employed  as  a  masticato- 
ry, but  is  now  confined  to  external  use 
in  some  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but 
more  especially  for  destroying  lice  and 
Other  insects ;  hence  by  the  vulgar  it  is 
called  louse-wort. 

Staphtis.  (S«r«9vM».  A  grape  0  rrai- 
nn ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance.)  The 
uvula. 

Staphtlihvs.  (Staphilinutf  «c.  rniisoi- 
<iis,  from  rra^vKn,  the  uvula.)  See  ^ay- 
#o«  uvulit. 

STApfiTUirvs  sznmvus.  See  dram' 
JUxut  palatL 

STArHTLiKus  oftScoKiTx.  StaphfUmu* 
tyhoeUrU.    The  wild  carrot. 

8TAPHY1/)MA.  (From  rat^wxs,  a 
grape ;  so  named  from  its  being  thought  to 
resemble  a  grape.)  Stap/nflon$.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eye* ball  in  which  the  cornea 
loses  its  natural  transparency,  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  eye,  and  successively  even 
projects  beyond  the  eye-lids,  in  the  form 
of  an  elongmted,  whitish,  or  pearl-coloured 
tumour  which  is  sometimes  smooth,  some- 
times uneven,  and  is  attended  with  a  totil 
loss  of  sight.  The  proximate  cause  is  an 
effusion  of  thick  humour  between  the  la- 
mellle  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  internal 
And  external  supeHices  of  the  cornea, 
very  much  protuberates.  The  remote 
causes  are,  an  habitual  ophthalmia,  great 
contusion,  and  frequently  a  deposition  of 
^e  variolous  humour  in  the  small-pox.  The 
species  are : 

1st.  Staphyloma  Male,  which  occupies 
the  whole  transparent  cornea;  this  is  the 
ipost  frequent  species.  The  symptoms 
are^  the  opaque  cornea  protuberates,  and 
if  in  the  form  of  a  cone  increasing  in 
magnitude,  it  pushes  out  and  inverts  the 
lower  eye-lid;  and  sometimes  the  morbid 
cornea  is  so  long  ebngated,  as  to  lay  on 
tl>e  che«:k,  caastng  fricticm  and  excoria- 
tion. The  bulb  of  the  eye  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  sordes  generate,  the  inferior 
palpebra  is  irriuted  by  the  cilia,  and  very 
painful  red  and  small  papilix  are  observ- 
able. 

9nd.   Siaf^ffltmn  raeennHvmt  is  a  staphy* 


lomi  formed  by  camous  ttiberdes*  abovt 

the  size  of  a  small  pin*tt  head. 

3d.  Staphyloma  paitiale,  which  occupies 
some  p»rt  of  the  cornea :  it  exhibits  an 
opaque  tumour  prominent  from  the  cornea, 
similar  to  a  small  blueish  grape. 

4th.  Staphyloma  iclerotie^t  is  a  bluish 
tumour  attacbeii  to  some  p^rt  of  the  frcle* 
rotica,  but  arising  from  the  tunica  albugi- 
nea. 

5th.  Staphyloma  prlluctdum,  in  wht<;h 
the  cornea  is  not  thickened  or  incr<is» 
sated,  but  very  much  extended  and  peU 
lucid. 

6th.  Staphyloma  compHcatum,  winch  ig 
complicated  with  an  ulcer,  ecinpium^ 
caruncles,  or  any  other  disorder  of  ibo 
eye. 

7th.  Staphyloma  iridi*.  For  this  species 
see  Ptooit  iridh. 

Stab  thistli.  The  roots  of , this  plsnt^ 
Csrfifia  acanUo  of  Linnaeus,  are  said  to  be 
diuretic,  and  bv  some  recommended  in 
gravel  and  jaundice. 

STAaCH.  ^amyhm.  The  fecula  of 
wheaten  flour.    Sec  Amyhum, 

Starch  is  one  of  the  constituent  parts  ia 
all  mealy  farinaceous  seeds,  fi*uit8,  roou,  and 
other  parts  of  plants.  Our  common  siardl 
IS  made  from  wheat.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  grain  be  first  bmiaed  in  mill*. 
The  entire  corn,  well  cleansed,  is  soaked 
in  cold  water  until  the  husk  separates  i  and 
the  grains,  having  become  quite  sofl,  giv^ 
out  by  pressure  a  milky  fluid.  The  grains 
arc  then  taken  o«t  of  the  water  by  means 
of  a  sieve,  put  into  a  coarse  linen  sack» 
and  transferred  into  the  treading-tub ; 
where  they  are  trodden,  afler  cold  water 
has  been  poured  upon  them. 

By  this  operation  the  starchy  part  is 
washed  out,  and  mingling  with  the  water 
makes  it  milky.  The  water  is  now  drawn*^ 
ofi*,  running  through  a  sieve  into  the  settling* 
tub.  Fresh  water  is  again  efiVised  upon  the 
C^ins,and  the  same  operation  is  continued 
till  the  water  in  the  treading-tub  is  no 
longer  rendered  milky.  The  starch  here 
precipitates  by  repose  from  the  water  that 
held  it  suspended ;  daring  lirhich,  especial- 
ly in  a  warm  season,  the  mucilaginous  sac- 
charine matter  of  the  flour,  that  was  dis- 
solved by  the  water,  goes  into  the  acetous 
fermentation.  From  this  cause  the  starch 
grows  still  purer  and  whiter.  The  water 
IS  next  let  off  from  the  starch,  which  is 
several  times  more  washed  with  clear  ffesh 
water;  the  remaining  part  of  which  is 
suffered  to  drip  through  linen  cloths  sup- 
ported  by  hurdles,  upon  which  the  wet 
starch  is  placed.  When  the  starch 
has  fully  subsided,  it  is  wrapt  in^ 
wrung  between  these  ck>ths,  or  pressed^ 
to  extort  still  more  of  the  remaining  li» 
quid. 

It  is  afterwards  cot  into  pieces,  which 
sre  laid  in  airy  phices  on  slightly  burnt 
bridw  to  bj5  completely  dried,  partly  by 
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tbe  free  eantney  of  ^»  ind  partly  by  the  whidi  cues  naeooctpMm  cut  Uke  place  t 
bricks  imbibinf  ibeir  moitiure.  Lattly^  —from  universal  debility  and  relaxauon » 
the  outer  crust  is  scraped  oflT,  and  they  are  or  a  local  debility  of  the  genital  system; 
broken  into  smaller  pieces.  by   wbich    mean's,  the  parts  bavVng  loct 

In  tbe  sacks  wherein  tbe  corn  was  trod-  tbeir  tone,  or  contractile  power,  tbe  semen 
den  there  remain  its  busks  and  glutinous  is  thrown  off  immediately  poat  cotftnt/-* 
panst  and  this  reshluum  is  employed  ss  from  imperforation  of  the  ^aginay  of  the 
food  for  cattle.  uterus,   or  tubs,  or  from   diseased  o?a» 

8TATICB.    (From  rArt^m,  to  stop,  so   kc 
nanned  from  its  supposed  property  of  re-       8TERN0.    Names  compounded  of  this 
straining  hemorrhages  )    The  nsme  of  a   word  belong  to  muscles  wbich  arc  attached 
genus  01  plants  in  the  Linnssn   system,  to  the  sternum ; 


Ptntagynitu 


Class,    Pentandria,    Order, 
Tbe  herb  sea-thirst 

Statics  limojtium.       The    systematic 
name  of  tbe  thrift  or  sta  frisk.    See  Beken 


BToiDsca.     See     Sterna- 


StSB2I0-CL£U»O 

lyoic/ei/*. 

STERNOCLBIDO      MASTOIDECS. 

Sterfu-mattoideua   and  cleid^-muuimdetts  of 
Albinus.     Aiia$toidtM$o€  Douglaa  and  Cow- 

STATioKAmiA  rxsBis.  A  stationary  per,  and  iemoclwM'nuuimdteu  of  Uumas. 
fever.  So  Sydenham  called  those  fevers  A  muscle,  on  tbe  anterior  and  lateral  part 
which. happen  when  there  are  certain  ge-  of  tbe  ne<±,  which  turns  the  bead  to  one 
neral  constitutions  of  tbe  years,  wbich  owe  side  and  bends  it  forward.  It  arses  by  two 
tbeir  origin  neither  to  heat,  cold,  dryness,  distinct  origins  i  the  anterior  tead*nousand 
nor  moisture,  but  rather  depend  on  a  cer-  fleshy,  from  the  top  ol  the  sternum  near 
tain  secret  and  inexplicable  alteration  in  the  junction  with  the  clavicle  ;  tbe  poste- 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  ^e  air  rior  fleshy,  from  the  upper  and  aaierior 
becomes  imprecated  with  such  kinds  of  part  of  the  clavicle;  both  unite  a  littk 
efiluvia  as  subject  the  body  to  particular  above  the  anterior  articulation  of  the  da- 
distempers,  so  long  as  that  Vmd  of  coosti.  vicle,  to  form  one  muscle,  which  runs  ob. 
tution  prevails,  which,  afUr  a  certain  liquely  upwards  and  outwards  to  be  insert- 
course  of  years,  declines  and  gives  wfiy  ed,  by  a  thick  strong  tendon,  into  the 
to  another.  mastoid  process  of  the    temporal   bone, 

Stavetacre.    See  Sl^pUtaj^ia,  which  it  surrounds;  and  gradtialiy  becom* 

STEATOCELE.    (From  r««{,  suet,  and  ing  thjjincr,  is  inserted  ss  fa*-  back  as  tbe 
a»As,  a  tumotir.)    A  collection  of  a  suetty  lambdoidal  suturo. . 
substance  in  the  scrotum.  STERNO  COST  ALES      Vesalius  con- 

STEATOMA.  (From  r»«c,  stiet.)  An  sidered  these  as  forming  a  single  muscle  on 
encysted  tumour,  whose  contents  are  of  each  side,  of  a  trian^rular  shape  ;  hence  we 
a  suetty  consistence.  find  tbe  name  of  ttianevlaria  adopted  by 

STEEL.  Chaf^.  The  best,  hard-  Douglas  and  A'binus  ;  but  Verbe>en,  who 
est,  fbest,  and  closest  grained  iron,  com-  first  taught  that  they  ongh  ro  be  described 
bined  wiib  carbon  by  a  particular  pro-  as  four  or  five  distinct  mi isrles,  gave  them 
cess.  the  name  of  §tern9  €—tale§  /  and  in  this  be 

Stilocutss.    See  Oateocolla,  is  very  properly  followed  by    Winslow, 

Stblla.     (From  nxx«,   to  arise)     A  Ualier,  aiid  Lietaud. 
star.    A  bandage  with  many  crossings  like       These  muscles  are  situated  at  each  side 
a  star.  of  the  under  surface  of  the  sterBiim^  upon 

Stzllabia.  (From  tteUa^  a  star;  so  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
named  from  tbe  star-like  disposition  of  its  and  sixth  ribs.  Their  number  varies  in 
leaves.)    Stitch-wort.     Ladies  mantle.         different  subjects ;   ver^  often  there  are 

Stbxa.  (From  fiffa,  to  stand.)  The  only  three,  sometimes  five,  and  even  six, 
penis.  but  most  usually  we  find  only  four. 

Stmnkn  mlkvetch.  See  Atira^alua  rx-  The  lowermost  of  the  stemo  costales, 
capu$,  or  what  would  be  called  the  inferior  por- 

STEHomomacEs.  (From  nvoc,  narrow,  tion  of  tbe  triangularis,  arises  tendinous 
and  9*{«(,  the  chest.)  Those  who  have  and  fleshy  from  theedjs^  and  inner  surface 
narrow  chests  are  so  called.  of  the  lower  part  of  the  csrtilago  ensifbr- 

STERILITY.  Barrenness,  In  opposi-  mis,  where  its  fibres  intermix  with  those  of 
tion  to  fertility.  In  women  this  sometimes  the  diaphragm  and  transversal's  sbdominis. 
happens  from  a  miscarriage,  or  violent  Its  fibres  run  nearly  in  a  transverse  direc- 
labour  injuring  some  of  the  genital  parts  ;  tion,  and  are  inserted,  by  a  broad  thin  ten- 
but  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  is  tlie  don,  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilage 
suppression  of  the  menstrual  flux.  There  of  the  sixth  rib^  and  lower  edge  of  that  of 
are  other  causes,  however,  arising  from   the  fifth. 

various  diseases  incident  to  those  parts ;  The  second  and  largest  of  the  stemo 
by  which  tbe  uterus  maybe  unfit  to  re-  costales,  arises  tendinous  from  the  cartila- 
^^y^P\  fetain  the  male  seed; — from  tbe  go  ensiformis  and  lower  part  of  the  stcr- 
™*J~J®P»anac  being  too  short,  or  having  num,  laterally,  and,  runnng  a  little  ob- 
lost  their  erecUve   power;   in  either  of  liquely  outwards,  is  Inscricd  into  the  lower 
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edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fiflh,  and  some*  over  the  thjrroid  gland  and  the  cricoid  car- 
times  of  the  fourth  rib.  til«ge»  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  lowef 
The  third  arises  tendinous  from  the  sides  and  posterior  edge  of  the  rough  line  of  the 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  sternum,  near  the  thyroid  cartilage,  immediately  under  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and,  insertion  of  the  last^described  muscle, 
ascending  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted  Now  and  then  a  few  of  its  fibres  piss  on  to 
into  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib.  the  os  hyoides.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
The  fourth  and  uppermost,  which  is  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  consequently  the  la- 
most  frequently  wanting,  arises  tendmous  rynx,  downwards. 

from  the  begmning  of  the  cartilage  of  the  STERNUM.  Pectori*  •«.  The  breast- 
third  rib  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  ster-  bone.  The  sternum  os  pectoris,  or  breast* 
num,  and  running  almost  perpendicularly  bone,  is  the  oblong,  flat  bone,  placed  at 
upwards,  is  inserted  bv  a  thin  tendon  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax.  The  ossifica- 
(which  covers  a  part  of  the  second  internal  tion  of  this  bone  in  the  foetus  beginning 
intercostal),  into  the  cartilage  and  begin-  from  many  different  pbints  at  the  same 
ning  of  the  bony  part  of  the  second  rib.  time,  we  find  it,  in  young  subjects,  corn- 
All  these  muscles  are  more  or  less  inter-  posed  of  several  bones  united  by  carti- 
mixed  with  one  another  at  their  origin,  lages;  but  as  we  advance  in  life,  most  of 
and  this  probably  occasioned  them  to  be  these  cartilages  ossify,  and  the  sternum,  in 
considered  as  one  muscle.  Fallopius  in-  the  adult  sute,  is  found  to  consist  of  hree, 
form  us,  that  the  plate  Vesalius  has  given  and  sometimes  only  of  two  pieces,  the  two 
of  them  was  taken  from  a  dog,  in  which  lower  portions  being  united  into  one ;  and 
animal  they  are  much  larger  than  in  man.  very  often,  in  old  subjects,  the  whole  is 
Douglas  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  formed  into  one  bone.  But,  even  in  the 
tliis  difference,  but  his  explanation  is  far  latter  case,  we  may  still  observe  the  marks 
from  being  satisfactory.  of  its  former  divisions;  so  that,  in  describ- 

STERNO  HYOIDEUS.  As  this  mus-  ing  the  bone,  we  may  very  properly  divide 
cle  arises  from  the  clavicle,  as  well  as  it  into  its  upper,  middle,  and  inferior  por- 
from  the  sternum,  Winslow  calls  it  ttemo-  tions.  • 

cUido  hfvidetu.  It  is  a  long,  flat,  and  thin  The  upper  portion  forms  an  irregular 
muscle,  situated  \obIiquely  between  the  square,  which,  without  much  reason,  has, 
sternum  and  os  hyoides,  behind  the  lower  by  many  writers,  been  compared  to  the 
part  of  the  mastoideus,  and  covering  the  figure  of  a  heart  as  it  is  painted  on  cards. 
BUmo-thfroitleuf  and  the  huo-thyroiiUui,  It  is  of  considerable  thickness,  especially 
It  arises,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres,  at  its  upper  part.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
from  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  first  rib,  irregular,  and  slightly  convex;  posteriorly, 
from  the  npper  and  inner  part  of  the  it  is  somewhat  concave.  Its  qpper  middle 
stemiim,  from  the  capsular  ligament  that  part  is  hollowed,  to  make  way  for  the  traw 
connects  that  bone  with  the  clavicle,  and  chea  arteria.  On  each  side,  superiorly, 
commonly  from  a  small  part  of  the  clavicle  we  observe  an  oblong  articulating  surface, 
itself  {  from  thence,  ascending  along  the  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  sub- 
anterior  and  lateral  part  ^of  the  neck,  we  ject,  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  clavi- 
see  it  united  to  its  fellow,, opposite  to  the  cles.  Immediately  below  this,  on  each 
inferior  part  of  the  larynx*  by  means  of  a  side,  the  bone  becomes  thinner,  and  we 
thin  membrane,  which  forms  a  kind  of  observe  a  rough  surface  for  receiving  the 
Unea  at6a.  After  this  the  two  muscles  se-  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and,  almost  close 
parate  affain,  and  each  passing  over  the  to  the  inferior  edge  of  this,  we  find  the* 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  is  inserted  half  of  such  another  surface,  which,  com- 
into  the  basis  of  theos  hyoides,  immediate-  bined  with  a  similar  surface  in  the  middle 
ly  behind  the  insertion  of  the  last-described  portion  of  the  sternum,  serves  for  the 
muscle.  articulation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second 

Its  use  is  to  draw  the  os  hyoides  down-  rib. 
wards.  The  middle  portion  is  much  longer,  nar- 

STERNO  MASTOIDEUS.  See  Sterw  rower,  and  thinner  than  the  former;  but 
cleido'tnastoidgut.  is  someMTbat  broader  and  thinner  below 

STERNO'THYROIDEUS.  Stemo-tf^*  than  above,  where  it  is  connected  with 
vidien  of  Dumas.  This  is  flat  and  thin,  like  the  upper  portion.  The  whole  of  its  ante- 
thepreceding  muscle,  but  longer  and  broad-  rior  surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  within 
er.  It  is  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  it  is  slightly  concave.  Its  edges,  on  each 
between  the  sternum  and  thyroid  cartilage,  side,  affords  four  articulating  surfaces,  for 
and  behind  the  stemo  hvoideus.  It  arises  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  s  and 
broad  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  inner  parts  of  articulating  surfaces  at  its  upper 
partof  the  sternum,  between  the  cartiliges  and  lower  parts,  for  the  second  and  se- 
of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  firom  each  of  venth  ribs.  About  the  middle  of  thisporw 
which  it  receives  some  few  fibres;  as  well  tion  of  the  sternum  we  sometimes  find  a 
as  from  the  clavicle  where  it  joins  with  the  considerable  hole,  larg^  enoOgh  in  some 
•temum.  From  thence,  growing  some-  subjects  to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  fin- 
what  DAROwer,  it  ascends^  «nd«  pastinr  srer.  Svlviua  seena  to  have  been  the  first 
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who  described  it.  Riobuuit  snd  tome 
others  after  him  have,  without  reaaon,  aup- 
poaed  it  to  be  more  frequent  in  women 
than  in  men.  In  the  recent  subject  it  is 
doaed  by  a  cartilaginous  substance ;  and, 
M  *t  doea  not  aeein  destined  for  the  trans- 
fenission  of  Tessels,  as  some  writers  have 
saserted,  we  may,  perhapa  very  properly, 
with  M.  Hunauld,  consider  it  as  an  acci- 
deniai  circumstance,  occasioned  bv  an  in* 
terruption  of  the  ossilication,  be&re  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  bone  is  com- 
pletely ossified. 

The  third  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
•trmum  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a 
line,  which  is  seldom  altof^ether  oblitera- 
ted, even  in  the  oldest  subjects.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  other  parta  of  the  bone» 
and  descends  between  the  ribs,  so  as  to 
have  been  considered  as  an  appendix^  to 
the  rest  of  the  sternum.  From  its  shitpe, 
and  Its  being  constantly  in  a  suie  of  car- 
tilage in  young  subjects,  it  has  been  com- 
monly named  cartilago  xiphoitkay  eniifor- 
fRM,  or  sword-like  cartilage;  though  many 
of  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  xipfaoides 
to  the  whole  sternum;  comparing  the  two 
first  bones  to  the  handle,  and  this  appen- 
dix to  the  blade  of  the  swprd.  The  shape 
of  this  appendix  varies  in  different  sub- 
jects ;  in  some  it  is  longer  and  more  point- 
ed; in  oihers  shorter  and  more  obtuse. 
Veslingius  haa  seen  it  reaching  as  low  as 
the  navel,  and  incommoding  the  motion  of 
tlie  ti*unk  forwards.  In  general  it  termi- 
nates obtusely,  or  in  a  single  point;  some- 
times, however,  it  is  bifurcated,  and  Eu- 
stachius  and  Haller  have  seen  it  trifid. 
Very  often  we  find  it  perforated,  for  the 
transmisaion  of  branches  of  the  mammary 
artery.  In  the  adult  it  is  usually  ossified 
and  tipped  with  cartilage,  but  it  verv  often 
continues  cartilaginous  through  life,  and 
Haller  once  found  it  in  this  state  in  a 
woman  who  died  in  her  hundredth  year. 

The  substance  of  the  sternum,  inter* 
nally,  is  of  a  light,  spongy  texture,  co- 
vered externally  with  a  thin  bony  plate; 
hence  it  happens  that  thia  bone  is  eaaily 
fractured.  From  the  description  we  have 
given  of  it.  its  uses  may  be  easily  under- 
stood. We  have  seen  it  serving  for  the 
articulation  of  st  ven  true  ribs  on  each  side, 
and  hence  we  shall  find  it  of  conaiderable 
use  in  respiration.  We  likewise  observed, 
that  it  is  articulated  with  each  of  the  cla- 
vicles. It  serves  for  the  prigin  and  inser- 
tion of  several  muscles ;  it  supports  the 
mediastinum ;  and  laatlv,  defends  the  heart 
and  lungs;  and  it  is  observable,  that  we 
find  a  similar  bone  in  almost  all  animals 
that  have  lungs,  and  even  in  such  as  have 
no  ribs,  of  which  latter  we  have  an  in- 
ftance  in  the  frog. 

f  i^^;!'^^"*^'^*^-  See  Ptarmiea, 
8TERTOR      A  noisy  kind  of  respirA- 

ri^' t*  '•  ''^.•^^^  «  •poplexy.    A  foor- 
uig*  or  snorting. 


STHmfA.  A  tern  emplo|cd  bj  tli 
followers   of  Dr.  Brown,    to  denote  ilu 

atate  of  the  body  which  disposes  to  MUn 
matory  diseases  in  (^posiiioa  to  those  o 
debility,  which  arise  from  astKcnis. 

Stibiaua.  (From  MtiHwam^  tntimomy.) 
Antimonials. .  Medicines  whose  chief  is- 
gredient  is  antimony. 

Stibii  BssurTiA.  Antimoftisl  wine. 

STIBIUM.  (2«riC#of:  from  ciaC^tt 
sh'me.)  An  ancient  name  of  nntiaosy.  See 
•^n  nsMnttffii. 

STIGMA.  ($«i>^«t:  from  pvf»>  to  ia- 
flict  blows.)  A  small  red  speck  is  the 
skin,  occasioning  no  eleTnlion  of  the  cu- 
ticle. Stigmata  are  gsaemUy  distiaet,  or 
apart  firom  each  other.  They  sui^imm 
aaaume  a  livid  colour,  snd  are  thestetaed 
p^techim, 

Stixboka.  (From  rixCW,  to  potiah)  ▲ 
cosntetic. 

STILLICIIHUM.  (Fhmr  ttUh,  to  drop, 
and  cado^  to  fall )  A  strsngury,  or  da- 
charge  of  the  urine  drop  by  drop.  Also  the 
pumping  upon  a  part 

SToun.  ZTi/ui,  AnttiBOBjr. 

STIMULANTS.  (Sliamiinifia,  tc.  me- 
tUcumenta  :  from  •timmht  to  aVir  up  )  Me- 
dicines are  so  termed  which  possess  s 
power  of  exciting  the  animal  energy.  Th<y 
are  divided  into,  I.  StimntimmHa  uicSi  » 
nnaA*,  tanifmriJe*,  mereurU  prmpanOimm. 
3.  Stimulantia  def\imbiUa^ 
electrid^,  heat,  he.  3* 
fUacot  aa  mnnamwmm^  mix  mM§€thatn,  mm, 
&c. 

STIMULUS.  Any  thing  whkh  iffi* 
utes. 

Stinking  lettuce.  See 

Stisolobiux.  The  cowage  is 
so  called.    See  DoUch^t, 

8tosg«as.    (From  tr9iXi*^  the  a 
on  which  it  grew.)  French  lavender. 

Stobchas  ABABicA.  Prcsch 
Spiea  hortulana,  Stmeadon. 
atitchaa  of  Lmneus.  This  plant  is 
less  grateful  in  amell  and  flavour  thss  the 
common  lavender,  to  which  it  is  sUied  is 
ita  properties. 

Stoegbas  crmivA.   See  EUih§%tm 

&TOMACACE.  (From  s^A^  the  Bosth, 
and  aMt4t,  evlLl  Canker.  A  fielor  in  tka 
mouth,  with  a  bloody  discharge  from  tist 
gums.  It  is  genersily  a  symptom  of  thd 
scurvy.  It  is  also  a  name  for  the  scurvy. 

STOMACH.  (The  word  tfssMcfcit  pro* 
perly  belongs  to  the  upper  orifice  of  tfaej 
stomach,  though  given  to  the  whole  viscss.) 
VentricuUtt*  Attoc^tUa,  Ckuter,  JVh%ii  A; 
membranous  receptacle, sttusted in  thecpi^j 
gaatric  region,  which  reoeivesthe  IbodfraHj 
the  iBSophagua  t  ita  figure  ia  somewhsi  cbi| 
long  and  round :  it  ia  largest  on  the  left  sidsi 
snd  gradually  diminiahes  towards  its  ~ 
orifice,  where  it  is  the  lesst.  lu  sii| 
orifice^  where  the  <Bsophs|^«  l€iininatei| 
is  called  the  cardut^  the/tnlhrior 
Where  the  intestitte  hc^ios,  th«  /fJsrsip 


Theailftrior  tuefoc^ia  turnad  to«rard»the 
Abdominal  muscles,  and  the  posterior  o|^ 
posite  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  has  two 
curvatures ;  the  first  is  called  the  (preat 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  extends 
downwards,  from  one  orifice  to  the  other, 
having  the  omentum  adhering?  to  it;  the 
second  is  the  small  curvature,  which  is 
also^  between  both  orifices,  but  superiorly 
and  pbQstertorly.  The  stomach,  like  the 
intestinal  canal,  is  composed  of  three  coats, 
or  membranes:  1.  The  tmiermott,  which 
la  very  firm,  and  from  the  peritomeum.  2. 
The  sniacuAir,  *which  is  very  thick,  and 
composed  of  various  mitsciilar  fibres  ;  and, 
3.  The  inhermoti,  or  viikm&  coat,  which  is 
covered  with  exhaling'and  inhaling  vessels, 
ami  moeus^  These  coats  are  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane.  The  glands 
of  the  stomach  which  separate  the  mucus 
arc  situated  between  the  villous  and  mu«. 
cuUr  coat,  in  the  ceNularstracttire.  The 
arteries  of  the  stonnch  come  chiefly  from 
the  esliac  artery,  and  are  distinguished 
into  the  coronary,  gastro^epiploic,  and 
short  arteries ;  they  are  accompanied  by 
vews  which  have  shnilar  names,  and  which 
terminate  in  the  vena  portxw  The  nerves 
of  the  stomach  are  very  nomefous^  and 
come  from  the  eighth  pair  and  intercostal 
nerves.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  distri- 
buted  tbvoughout  the  whole  substance, 
««d  proceed  immediately  to  the  thoracic 
<Mict  The  use  of  the  stomach  is  to  ex- 
cite  hunger  and  partly  thirst,  to  receive 
the  food  from  the  oesophagus,  and  to  re^- 
tain  it,  tUI,  by  the  motion  of  the  stomach, 
the  admixture  of  various  fluids,  and  many 
other  changes,  it  is  rendered  fit  to  pass  the 
right  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  aflbrd 
chyle  to  the  intestines. 

Sitmach^  im^ammatim  of.     See  Qaifri' 

Stokaosica  passio.  a  disorder  in 
which  there  is  an  aversion  to  food,  even  the 
thought  of  it  begets  a  nausea,  anxiety, 
eardila^ia,  an  efiusion  of  saliva,  and  ofien 
a  vomiting.  Fasting  is  more  tolerable  than 
eating  $  if  obliged  to  eat,  a  pain  foUows 
that  is  worse  than  hunger  itself. 

STOMACHICS.      (Stomachiea,  sc.  m*-. 
dieameniOf  from  ro/ua;^o<,  the  stomach.) 
Medicines  which  exCite  and  strengthen  the 
ftction  of  the  stomach. 
Stoxachus.  See  Stomach, 
Stone.  See  Cmlcubis. 
Stomtcrop,  See  lUecebra, 
STORAX.  24-oc«|.  See  Stgrox. 
Storaa?,  liquid.  See  lAquidambra* 
Stokax  u«uisa.  See  JJquidambrti, 
Stokax  bvsma  omcnTAUs.     Cascartlla 
bark. 

Stomxi  viUe.    See  Boltamum  perwna^ 
mm. 
SvEABALttHus.  Sce  Strabitmut, 
STRABISMUS.       (From    t^aCi^*,    to 
•quint.)  8tr(a<Uima9,  Strabmmt,  Squhit. 
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BUg.  An  aflbetloii  of  the  eye  by  which  a 
person  sees  objects  in  an  oblique  manner,- . 
from  the  axis  of  vision  being  distorted. 
CuUen  arraivg«  s  this  disease  in  the  clt^ 
iocaie»,  and  order  dytdnenit.  He  distin* 
gutshes  three  species. 

1.  Sirabitmui  habituoHtt  when  from  ft 
custom  of  using  only  one  eye. 

3.  Straibitmuo  csifimocfot,  when  one  tye 
in  comparison  with  the  other,  from  greater 
weakness,  or  mobility,  cannot  iiccommo- 
date  ithclf  to  the  otlWr. 

3  StreUfitmu*  neeetotiriuot  when  some 
change  takes  place  in  the  situation  or  figure 
of  the  eye.  or  a  part  of  it. 

St«abo8ita8  See  Sirabistmt^, 

Stbambb  GAJiBLOBcii.  Csmcl's  hay,  or 
juncus  odoratus. 

STRAuxoNirM.    Sce  Siramomum. 

STRAMONIUM.  ( From  trruwien,  straw ; 
so  called  from  its  fibrons  roots  )  Ihitray. 
Barnfo  coccalon,  Solanum  maniueum  of 
Dioscorides,  and  Stramonium  opinotwn  of 
Gerard.  Solamtm  frntitium  of  Bauhin. 
Strammonium  mujut  ailrttm.  Common  thom<- 
apple.  Datiira  otramomum  of  Linnaeus  :— 
periearfnio  opinono  erectiw  ovatio,  film  ovatio 
glabrit.  This  plant  has  been  long  known 
as  a  powerful  narcotic  poison.  In  its  re* 
cent  state  it  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a 
smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  poppiea, 
especially  if  ti)e  learea  be  rubbed  between 
the  fingers.  Instances  of  the  deleterious 
efiects  of  the  plant  are  numerous,  niore 
particularly  of  the  seed.  An  extract  pre^ 
pared  from  the  seeds  is  recommended 
by  Baron  Stoerck  in  maniacal,  epileptic, 
and  convulsive  aifections ;  and  is  said  hf 
some  to  succeed,  whilei  in  the  hands  of 
others,  it  has  failed.  In  this  country,  sSys 
Dr.  Woodville,  we  are  unacquainted  with 
any  practitioners  whose  experience  tends 
to  throw»light  on  the  medical  character  of 
this  plant.  It  appears  to  us,  continues 
Dr.  Woodville,  that  its  efiects  as  a  medi- 
cine are  to  be  referred  to  no  other  powet 
than  that  of  a  nercotie.  And  Dr.  Cullen, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  "I  have 
no  doubt  that  narcotics  may  be  a  remedy 
in  certain  cases  of  mania  and  epilepsy ;  but 
1  havc^  not,  and  I  doubt  if  any  other  per* 
son  hrs,  learned  to  distinguish  the  cases  to 
which  such  remedies  are  properly  adapted. 
It  is  therefiire  that  we  find  the  other  narco- 
tics, as  well  as  the  stramonium,  to  fail  in  the 
same  hands  in  which  they  had  in  other  cases,  . 
seemed  to  succeed.  It  is  this  considera- 
tion that  has  occasioned  my  neglecting  the 
use  of  stramonium,  and  therefore  pre- 
vented me  from  speaking  more  precisely 
from  my  own  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject." 

The  extract  of  this  plant  has  been  the 
preparation  usually  employed,  and  from 
one  to  ten  grains  and  upwards  a  day;  but 
the  powdered  leaves,  after  the  manner  of 
tho.e^<«rect)ed  of  cicuU,  jyjil^j^g^^i^ 
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MrUiA  and  convutnt  dvettif 
found  the  strength  of  ihe  eitrict  to  vry 
exceedingly ;  tha  which  he  obtAioed  from 
Ludwir  wm  mach  more  powerful  than  tb«t 
which  he  had  of  Sioerk.  Bxiemally,  the 
leares  of  ■tramoniuin  have  been  applied 
to  inflmininatory  tumours  and  burosi  and 
it  It  fiftid  With  succeta,  and,  of  late,  the 
dried  leaves  have  been  smoked  sa  a  remedy 
in  asihm*  i  but  it  does  not  appeiu*  that 
thry  h«vc  been  more  efficacious  in  this  way 
th^n  tobacco. 
SraAMoirnnf  orncurAU.      Sne   Straw- 


SraAMOvirM    sfivosum.     'See    Siram^- 

STmAiMALis.  (From  rf«>/»i»,  to  tor- 
ment.) A  hard  painful  tumour  in  the 
breast,  from  milk. 

STKANGURY.  {Stnmgwia,  Prom 
r««Ff  •  a  drop,  and  vf  or,  urine  )  A  difficoUy 
oi  making  water,  attended  with  pain  and 
dripping.  See  iicAyn'a. 

STaATtoTss.  (Prom  r(«7oc,  ui  armyt 
10  named  from  its  virtues  in  healing  freah 
wounda,  and  iu  usefulness  to  aoidiera.) 
9ee  MUlefiHum. 

Stratioticuic  See  MiUtfiHum, 

Strawberry,  See  Fragaria, 

8TREATUAM  WATERS.  A  wei^ 
purging  water,  drunk  from  one,  two,  or 
inore  pmts  in  a  morning. 

STaxMNA.  (Zt^i/u/u*;  from  r{«^,  to 
turn.)  A  strain,  or  sprain,  of  the  parts 
about  a  joint 

STRICTURE.  A  diminution,  or  con- 
tracted state  of  some  tube,  or  duct,  of  the 
bodv ;  as  the  ossophagus,  intestines,  urethra, 
vagina,  S(C.  They  are  either  organical  or 
spasmodic. 

STRIIKHt  DENTIUM.  Grinding  of 
the  teeth.  ' 

Stxioil.  StrigiUt.  An  iastnunent  to 
•crape  oflT  the  sweat  during  the  g3riMiastic 
exercises  of  the  ancients,  and  in  their 
baths ;  ttrigiU  were  made  of  metals,  horn, 
iwory,  and  were  curved.  Some  were  made 
of  linen. 

STaioMBNTCM  The  strigment,  filth,  or 
sordes,  scraped  from  the  skin,  in  hatha  aikl 
places  of  exercises. 

STaoPHos.  (Prom  r{ff«,  to  turn.)  A 
twisting  of  the  intestines. 

STROPHULUS.  A  papulous  eruption 
peculiar  to  infants,  and  exhibiting  a  variety 
of  forms,  which  are  descriiM-d  by  Dr. 
Wdian,  under  tlie  i\\\c9  of  intertinctutg  oA 
bidut,  eor\fertU9^  vlaticuM,  and  candithu, 

1.  Strophulut  inUrtinctut,  (from  intur* 
tincto.  o  spot  here  and  there, )  usually  called 
the  red-gum,  and,  by  th^  French,  SJUr^^* 
cence  henigne.  The  papule  characterizing 
this  aifection,  rise  sensibly  above  the  level 
of  the  cuticlf ,  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour, 
and  commonly  distinct  from  each  other. 
'^'.^J!?***  numbt'r  and  extent  varies  much  in 
dittcr^nt  cases.     They  appear  most  con* 


•tSBtlyoB  the  clKeka,  ibf«-im»  aad  hmk 
of  the  hand,  but  are  sometimea  dHTuacd 
over  the  whole  body.  The  papube  are,  in 
many  places,  intermixed  with  atignata, 
and  often  with  red  patches  of  a  larger  aize, 
which  do  not,  however,  oecasioo  any  eie- 
vatioo  of  the  cuticle  A  chiUTs  skin  thus 
variegated,  somewhat  reaembles  apiece  of 
red  printed  linen ;  and  hence  thta  erapuoa 
was  Ibrmerlv  called  the  redgwmiH^.  teim 
which  is  still  retained  m  several  coiiBties 
of  England,  and  may  be  fotmd  in  old  dic^ 
tionaries.  Medical  writers  ha^^e  changed 
the  original  word  (br  odb  of  a  aun«lar 
sound,  but  not  mote  significant.  The 
tr^pkulut  mi^nmctui  haa  not^  in  gewersl, 
any  tendency  to  become  puatnlar,  a.  fcw 
amall  pustules  containing  a  straw-colouied 
watery  fluid,  oocaatoMUly  a^war  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  but  scaredy  nerit  at- 
tention, as  the  fluid  is  alwaya  re-nbaorhcd 
in  a  ahort  time,  without  breaking  the 
eutfde.  The  eruption  usually  tenniaates 
in  scurf,  or  exfoliation  of  the  cutsde ;  its 
duration,  however,  is  very  uncertain ;  the 
papule  and  spots  ionetiroea  reiuain  fer  t 
length  of  time,  without  an  obrtooa  altera- 
tion (  aometimea  disappear  and  cooie  oat 
again  daily  i  but,  for  the  moet  part,  one 
eruption  of  them  succeeda  another,  at 
lonpper  intervab,  and  with  more  regularity. 
This  complaint  occurs  chiefly  witkin  Um 
two  first  months  of  lactation.  It  is  not 
alwavs  aeoompanied  with,  or  preceded  kf 
any  diaordera  of  the  constitution,  but  ap- 
pearaoccaaionally  in  the  atroogest  and  most 
heallhy  children.  Some  authors  connect 
it  with  aphthous  ulcerations  comsmn  ia 
children,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  a  part 
of  the  same  disease  diffused  ^ong  the  in- 
temal  surfacea  of  the  mouth  and  intestines. 
The  fact,  however,  aeems  to  be,  that  the 
two  affections  alternate  with  each  other; 
for  those  infants,  who  have  the  pupuloas 
eruption  on  the  skin  are  less  liable  Is 
aphthx ;  and  when  the  aphthw  take  plsee 
to  a  considerable  degree,  the  skin  is  gene- 
rally pale  and  free  from  eruption.  TW 
Hrophilfu  imtertinciu$  is,  by  moat  writers, 
said  to  originate  from  an  scidity,  or  acri- 
monious quality  of  the  milk  taken  into  a 
child's  stomach,  communicated  afterwards 
to  the  blood,  and  stimulating  the  cutaneous 
excretories.  This  opinion  might,  without 
difficulty,  be  proved  to  have  little  foun- 
dation.  The  pre-dtsposition  to  the  com- 
plaint may  be  deduced  from  the  delicate 
and  tender  state  of  the  skin,  and  from  the 
strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  sur- 
face, which  evidently  takes  plaee  in  In- 
fants. The  papulous  eruption  is,  in  msny 
casea,  connected  with  a  weak,  irritsble 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal*  and  conse- 
quent indigestion.  For  if  it  be  by  any 
means  suddenly  repelled  from  the  sui^Me, 
diarrhcea,  vomiting,  spasmodic  affections  of 
Vhe  bowels,  and  often  general  diataibnoce 
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^  the  conttittiiieii  sneceedr  bu^  ap  soon 
••  it  reappears,  those  mtemal  compUinta 
aar«  arholly  suspended.  Dr.  Armstronf^  and 
others  have  particularly  noted  tbia  reoip- 
rocatioD,  whioh  makes  the  red  gam,  at 
ttmes^  a  disease  of  some  imporunee,  though 
in  Its  usual  form,  it  is  not  thought  to  be  in 
anj  respect  dangerous;  On  theijr  remarks 
li  necessary  caution  is  founded,  not  to  ex- 
poee  infants  to  a  stream  of  very  cold  air, 
nor  to  plunge  them  unseasonably  in  a  cold 
bath.  The  most  Tiolent,  and  even  fiital 
symptoms  have  often  been  the  consequence 
of  such  imprudent  conduct. 

2.  The  Sirophubf  albitUtt,  by  sooic 
termed  the  white  gtim,  is  merely  a  variety 
of  strophulus  intertinctus,  but  deserves 
some  notice  on  account  of  the  difTerent 
appearance  of  its  papulae.  In  place  of 
those  described  aa  characterizing  the  red 
yum,  there  is  a  number  of  minute,  whitish 
specks,  a  little  elevated,  and  sometimes, 
though  not  constantly,  surrounded  by  a 
sligh]t  redness.  These  papule,  when  their 
topaare  removed,  do  not  discharge  any 
fluid;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  they 
are  originally  formed  by  the  deposition  of 
a  fluid,  which  al^rwards  concretes  under 
the  cuticle.  Tbey  appear  chiefly  on  the 
face,  neok,  and  breast,  and  are  more 
permanent  than  the  papulae  of  the  red  gum . 
In  other  respects*  they  have  the  same  na. 
tore  and  tendency,  and  require  a  similar 
plan  of  treatment.  Although  a  distinctive 
name  has  been  applied  to  this  eruption, 
when  occurring  alone,  yet  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that,  in  a^great  number  of  cases, 
there  are  red  papule  and  spots  intermixed 
with  it,  which  prove  its  connexion  with 
the  atn^ukis  intertinctt^. 

3.  The  Strgphuhts  conferhu,  (From 
conftrcUf  to  crowd  together.)  An  eruption 
of  numerous  papule,  varmg  in  their  size, 
appears  on  different  parts  of  the  body  in 
infants,  during  dentition,  and  has  thence 
been  denominated  the  tooth^ath.  It  is 
aometimes  also  termed  the  rank  red  gum 
About  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  after  birth, 
an  eruption  of  this  kind  usually  takes' 
place  an  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  nose, 
extending  sometimes  to  the  forehead  and 
arms,  but  rarely  to  the  trunk  or  body. 
The  papule  on  the  face  are  smaller,  and 

*  set  more  closelv  together  than  in  the  red 
I  gum;  their  colour  is  not  so  vivid,  but 
^  they  are  generally  more  permanent.  They 
f  terminate  at  length  with  slight  exfoliat  ions 
t  of  the  cuticle,  and  often  appear  again  in 
I  the  same  places,  a  short  time  afterwards. 
t  The  papule  which,  in  this  complaint,  oc- 
i  casionally  .  appear  on  the  back  or  loins, 
i  are  much  larger,  and  somewhat  more  dis- 
\  tantfrom  each  other,  than  those  on  the 
f  face.  They  are  oAen  surrounded  by  an 
i  extetuive  circle  of  iniammation,  and  a 
I  few  of  tb^m  contain  a  semi-pellucid  watery 
I    fluid,  niiich  is  reabsorbed  when  the  in- 


flamma^on  siAsides.  In  the  seventh  or 
eighth,  the  strophulus  confertus  assumes 
a  somewhat  dinerent  form;  one  or  two 
Urge  irregular  paUhes  appear  on  the  arms, 
shoulder,  or  neck;  in  which  the  papule 
are  hard,  of  a  considerable  size,  and  set 
so  close  together,  that  the  whole  surface  is 
of  a  high  red  colour.  Most  commonly  the 
fore  arm  is  the  seat  of  this  eruption,  the 
papule  rising  first  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  gradually  extending  upwards  along 
the  arm.  Sometimes,  however,  the  erup- 
tion commences  at  the  elbow,  and  proceeds 
a  little  upwards  and  downwards  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm.  It  arrives  at  its  height 
in  about  a  fortnight,  the  papule  then  be- 
gin to  fade,  and  becomes  flat  at  the  top, 
afterwards  the  cuticle  exfoliates  from  the 
pan  affected,  whioh  remains  discoloured, 
rough,  and  irregular,  for  a  week  or  two 
longer 

An  obstinate  and  very  pa'^ful  modifica- 
tion of  this  disease  takes  place,  though  not 
often,  on  the  lower  extremities.  The  pa- 
pule spread  from  the  calves  of  the  legs  to 
the  thighs,  nates,  loins,  and  round  th6 
body,  aa  high  as  the  navel :  being  very  nu- 
merous and  olose  together,  they  produce 
a  i^ntinuous  redness  over  all  the  parts 
aboVe  mentioned. 

The  cuticle  presently,  however,  shri- 
velled, cracks  in  various  places,  and  final. 
ly  separates  firom  the  skin  in  large  pieces. 
During  this  process  a  new  cuticle  is  formed, 
notwithstanding  which  the  complaint  re- 
curs in  a  short  time,  and  goes  thi*ough 
the  same  course  as  before.  In  this  man- 
ner successive  eruptions  take  place,  durins^ 
the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  and 
perhaps  do  not  cease  till  the  child  is  one 
year  old»or  somewhat  more.  Children  ne- 
cessarily sufier  great  uneasiness  from  the 
heat  and  irritation  occasioned  by  so  ex- 
tensive an  eruption,  yet,  while  they  are  af- 
fected with  it,  they  often  remain  free  from 
any  internal  or  febrile  complaint  This  ap- 
pearance should  be  distinguished  from  the 
iotertri}i^o  of  infants,  which  exhibits  an 
uniform,  red,  smooth,  shining  surface, 
without  papule;  and  which  affects  only  tho 
lower  part  of  the  nates  and  inside  of  the 
thighs,  being  produced  by  the  stimulus  of 
the  urine,  &c.  with  which  the  child's 
clothes  are  almost  constantly  wetted.  The 
strophulus  confertus,  where  the  child  is 
otherwise  healthy,  is  gii^oerally  ascribed  to 
a  state  of  indigestion,  or  some  feverish 
complaint  of  the  mother,  or  nurse.  Dr. 
Willan,  however,  asserts  that  he  has  more 
frequently  seen  the  eruption  when  no  such 
cause  was  evident.  It  may,  with  more 
probability,  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
numerous  symptoms  of  irritation,  arising 
from  the  inflamed  and  painful  sta&te  of  tlie 
gums  in  dentition:  since  it  always  occurs 
during  that  process,  and  disappears  soon 
•f ter  the  firrt  teeth  h^^tre J^»,th.j;|^^ 
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4.  Tbe  StnphuH^  iwfailrtt,  (frtl  vtik.  dtvvtfed  lor  aboat  a  vsek^  tifeOi  Cndaallr 

to  fly,)  u  cliaracterised  by  an  appearance  tubaide  und  dtaappear. 

of  am»U  circular  parcbea,  or  cUtatera  of  STRL'MA.    (Prom  ^trvm,  to  beap  iipu) 

papulK,  arisHiK  aucceasiwsly  on  different  This  term  is  applied  >>c  aolkie  aadMn  to 

parts  of  ibe  »>0(ly.     Tbe  number  of  papule  serofnUy  and  by  others  to  an  iodutatiaB  of 

in  oacb  cluster  is  from  six  to  tweWe.  Bo\h  the  thyroid  gland,  whith  ia  endenal  l#the 

the*  papuhe  and  their  interstices  are  of  a  Tyrolese,  Swiss*  and  Others', 

hicrh  red  colour.    These  patches  continue  SranTifBir.    (From  »irtima,  m  i 

red*  with  »  Litlc  heat,  or  itching^  for  about  tumour.)    A  herb  ao  c:&llecl  final  ha  i 

four  d«]rs,  uhen  they  turn  brown,  and  be-  in  healing  atrumous  tuiBOtirs. 

gin  to  exfoliate.    As  ont  patch  dechnes,  brxtrrujom,    (From   r$v#oc, 

another  appears  at  a  small  distance  from  m  named  from   the  resemblaiice  of 

it;  and  in  tbia  manner  tbe  compUtfit  ofion  flowers  to  an  unfledged  apanovw)    The 

spreads   gradually  over  the   fiace,   body,  maater-wort    See  kn^eratarim. 

and  Umba,  noi   terminating  in  less  than  STmremroifanA.   (From  ay^'*'*  "%^ 

three  or  fbur  weeks.    During  that  time  ahade,  aad  /Miti«,  madnests.)    So  the  as- 

tbe  child  has  sometimes  a  quick  p%lae»  a  dents  called  the  disorder   piudmud  fay 

white  tongue,  and  seems  uneasy  and  (Vet-  eating  the  deadly  nightshade, 

ful.   In  many  cases,  however,  the  eruption  STRYCUNOS.     (From  «(»^«  to  tsr- 

takes  place  without  anv  symptoms  of  in-  meat;  ao  named  from  its  properties  of 

tcmal  disorder.    The  abore  complaint  has  producing  insamty.)   The  Banieof  x  geaas 

been  by  some  writers  denominated  ignU  of  planta  in  the  Linnamn  system. 

'mkUicHt  inJdfUumt  under  this  title  Asiruc  SrxTOiuros  nvr  toiiica.  Tbe  stystematk 

and  Lorry  have  described  one  of  the  forms  name  of  the  tice  whose  seed  ia  cxUad  the 

of  crusta  lactaa>  in  which  a  succesaiye  poiaon  nut.  See  AVj?  vtmem 

eruption  of  pustules  takes  place  on  the  SmTcnroa  yoiiVBixia.    Tbfe  aysCenuitic 

same  spot  generally  about  the  mouth  or  name  of  the  tree  which  is  aup^oaed'lo  mf- 

cy€B,  in  children   of  different   ages,  and  ford  the  Jeatiita  bean.  See  Fukm  smdica. 

aoroetimea  in  adults.    Thf  macttUt  vkUkc4t  STerxrACixHTia.      (Prom   9h»pefati%  ta 

titanium   mentioned  by   Wittichius,   Sen-  stupefy.)  Narcotica. 

nertus,  and  Sebixeus,  agree  in  some  re-  SrvrxA.    (From  rvfts  ^  bind.)    A^^ 

apect  with  the  strophulus  volaticus;  but  Stwppa.    A  stupe;  the  same  as   fommtt- 

they  are  described  by  other  German  au-  tion. 

thoi^  as  a  species  of  eryaipelaa,  or  as  irre-  STUPOR.    (From  stupes,  to  be  seatf- 

gular  efflorescences  affecting  the  geniuls  less.)   Insensibility, 

of  infanto,  and  often  proving  fatal.    The  STvrox  xxirnvm.  Commonly  called  mtk 

strophulus  volatioua  is  a  complaint  bj  no  on-edge. 

means  frequent.  In  most  cases  which  have  Stotta.  See  Shipk^ 

come  under  Dr.-  Willan*8  obaervation,  it  Stffc  See  Mtrdmhtm, 

appeared    between    the  third  and -sixth  Sttgia.    (Prom  Aj^pc^  a  aaoie  givea  hy 

month;  in  one  instance,  however,  it  oc-  the  poets  to  one  of  the  rivers  in  hell.)    A. 

curred  about  ten  days  after  birth,  and  con-  water  made  from  sublimate,  and  directed 

tinued  three  weeks,  being  gradually  dif-  in  okl  dispensatories,  socaUed  Irom  a  aup- 

fiiaed  from  the  cheeks  and  forehead  to  the  position  of  its  poisoaous  qualities.    The 

scalp,  afterwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  body  Aqua  Eegia  ia  alao  thua  aometiosea  emiktd, 

and  to  the  extremitiea  {  when  the  paubea  from  iu  corrosive  qualities. 


exfoliated,  a  red  sur&ce  was  left,  with       STTuroaa.    {St^omms  from  l^ . 

alight  border  of  detached  cuticle.  bodkin,  and  /amro,  m  likcaeaa.)    Stalled 

5.  StrophuluM  candUu9,  (From  cande^^  like  a  bodkin,  or  style, 
to  shine.)  In  this  form  of  strophulus,  the  Sttuscvs.  (From  cvx«c,  abodkia.)  A 
papulae  are  larger  than  in  any  of  the  fore-  tent  made  in  the  form,  of  a  bodkia. 
going  species.  They  have  no  inflsmma-  STYLO.  Names  oompoonded  of  this 
tion  round  their  baae;  their  aurface  ia  very  word  belong  to  muaolea  which  are  attach- 
mooth  and  ahining,  whenoe  they  appear  to  cd  u>  the  styloid  process  of  the  teaaponl 
be  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  adjoining  bone;  as, 

cuticle.    I'hey  are  diffused,  at  a  consider-       Smo-caaATO-BTOioiBua.    See  gfjii  %■ 
able  diatance  from  each  other,  over  the  deut. 

loina,  shoulders,  and  upper  part  of  the       STTi4>cBoiiaao.aToi»Aira.  See Si^U  k§m 
arms ;  in  any  other  aituation  they  are  sel-  ikut. 
<^n?^^nd.  STYLaOLOSSUS.  {Mvmndmt  wt^h  ^ 

This  eruption  affecU  infanu  about  a  tu$.)  St^-gUme  of  Oamaa.  A  masde 
year  old,  and  most  commonly  succeeds  situate<l  between  the  lower  jaw  and  aa 
some  of  the  acute  diaeases  to  which  they  hyoides  Uterally,  which  draws  the  toagae 
are  liable.  ^  Dr.  Willan  has  observed  it  on  aaide  and  backward*.  It  anaaa  tendiaeaa 
UMiir  recovery  from  a  catarrhal  fover,  and  and  flaahy  irom  the  styloid  proceaa,  sad 
if.n!L  *''°?™»at«o««  of  the  bowels,  or  from  tfie  ligameat  which  coaoecta  that 
**"«•.    Ibe  papube  contimie  hard  and  prpceaatoth5g,D|^yqf5^(l^iaw.  aad 
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is  maMed  teto  tlw  ittot  of  tiie 

mlon^iU  lidea^  and  it  inacMiUyloftt  nett 

its  tip. 

6TYLO.UYOIDEU8.  (AAmctdua  aSyU- 
h^mdeuM.)  StyUt-hywHtn  tf  Biimas.  A 
mutck  situated  between  the  lowrr  jaw  and 
08  byoides  laterally*  which  puttt  the  os 
hyoides  to  one  aide  and  a  little  tipwarda 

It  is  a  smaUt  thin,  fleshj  nmscle,  situated 
between  the  s^loid  process  andoa  hvoides, 
under  the  posterior  belly  and  middle  ten- 
don of  the  digastriena.  near  the  upper  ad^ 
of  that  musek. 

It  arises  by  a  long  thin  tendon,^^  the 
ba^aod  posterior  edge  of  the  stytoid  pro* 
ceas,  and,  descending  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tkm,  IS  inserted  into  the  lateral  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  os  hyoidea,  near  its  horn. 

The  fleshy  belly  of  this  moscle  is  usually 
perforated  on  one  or  both  sides,  for  the 
passage  of  the  middle  tendon  of  the  di^as- 
tricus. 

Sometimes,  though  not  always,  we  find 
another  smaUer  muscle  placed  before  the 
stylo-hyoideus,  which,  A^mi  its  haring 
nearly  the  saaoe  origin  atod  insertion,  und 
the  same  use,  is  called  afyh-kyoideia^iier. 
It  seems  to  hare  b*  en  first  known  to  Kiista- 
du  us  s  so  that  Douglas  was  not  aware  of 
thiacircumsunce  when  he  placed  it  amongst 
the  muscles  discovered  by  himself,  it 
arises  from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process, 
and  sometimes,  by  a  broad  and  thin  apo- 
neurotis,  from  the  inner  and  posterior  part 
of  the  angle- of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  appendix,  or  little  horn,  of 
the  OS  byoides. 

The  use  of  these  n^usdes  is  to  pull  the 
OS  byoides  to  one  side,  and  a  little  upwards. 
Sinrco-Hioinstrs  JJLTBB.      Sec  Shfio-hym- 
deu» 

STYLOMASTOID  FORAMBN.  F&ra- 
men  •hfU-matttidieunL  A  hole  between 
the  styloid  aiid  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone>  through  which  the  portio 
dura  of  the  auditory  nenre  passes  to  the 
tsmiiples. 

STYLO.PHARYNGEUS.        (Jlfufcvftft 

Uylo-phfitryngeu9.)   Stylo-thgr^'phargngim  tA 

Dumas.  A  muscle  Situated  between  the  low. 

er  jaw  and  os  byoides  laterally,  which  di- 

'   lates  and  raises  the  plMuynx  and  thyroid 

'   cartilage  upwards.    It  arises  fleshy  from 

'   the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  and  is  in- 

r   serted  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and 

b«ek  part  of  the  th)rroid  cartilage. 
^       Sttxatosis.       (From  rvai»  to  have  a 
priapism.)  A  violent  erection  of  the  penis, 
i  with  a  bloody  discharge. 

STTFrxBiA.  (From  rvftp,  to  bmd ;  so  call* 
i  ed  from  its  adstringent  properties.)  Ahim. 
i  STYPTICS.  {MBScamema  tti^ea,  from 
iT.To^i*,  to  adstringe.)  A  term  given  to 
It  those  substances  which  possess  the  power 
^  of  stopp'mg  hxmorrhagesy  such  as  turpen- 
^  tine,  alum,  &c.  ^ 

^      SvrBaamva.     (From   wtjfrax,  storsx. 


^d  JM,  to  flow.)    Ijiqaid  storax.    Bee 

STYBAX.  (Frdm  nrf«(.  a  reed,  in 
which  It  was  used  tobe  preserved.)  l.The 
naane  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnssn 
system.    Class,  Decondria.    Order,  «Mbns« 

2  The  pbarmacopcDial  name  of  the  Sitf 
rax  eahmita.  Officinal  storax.  Si^t^x 
•ficinmUt  f*^M»  «walit,  nbtvt  vSltHB^  ra^ 
eemu  wimpHcibnM  foU^^  brAHonibMt.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  storax  to  be  found  in  the 
shops ;  the  one  is  asually  in  trregnlar  com- 
pact masses,  free  from  irapiiniies,  of  a 
■eddish  broWn  appearmice,  and  inter* 
spersed  with  whitish  tears,  somewhat  like 
gum  ammoniac,  or  benzoin  t  it  tsextreme- 
If  fragrant,  and  upon  the  application  of  heat 
readily  melts.  This  has  been  called  tiorax 
in  hmp,  red  wttrax  ;  and  in  separate  tears, 
stfonsx  in  tear9.  The  other  kind,  which  is 
called  the  eosimon  slffnnar,  is  in  large 
masses,  very  light,  and  bears  no  external 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  former  storax, 
as  it  seems  almost  whoHy  composed  of  dhrty 
saw-chist,  caked  together  by  resinous  mat- 
ter. Storax  was  formerly  used  in  catarrhal 
complaints,  coughs,  asthmas,  obstructions, 
&c.  la  the  present  practice  it  is  simost 
totaUv  disregarded,  notwithstsnding  it  is 
an  cfficaeions  remedy  in  nervous  diseases. 

SttbIx  alba,     iett  BaUamum  perwri' 


Sttrax  BKiTBois.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  aflTords  the  gum  benzoin. 
See  Benaoin. 

Sttbax  cAiA3crFA.  Stofsx  in  thie  cane, 
because  it  was  formerly  brought  to  os  in 
reeds,  or  canes.    See  Styrax. 

Sttbax  golata.    Stmmed  storax. 

Sttbax  u«oinA.  Liquid  storax.  See 
Idftddambra. 

Sttbax  omonriLis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  aflbrds  the  solid 
styrax.    See  Styrax, 

StVBAx  ausBA.  Red  storax,  or  in  the 
tear. 

SUBACKTAS  CUPRI.     See  Verdigrit., 

Subacetate  rf  copptr.     See  Terdigtit* 

SoBAKABis  TSVA.  Tbc  vctu  of  the  axilla 
or  arm -pit 

SUfiCARBONAS  POTASSJE.  See  Po- 
tantt  $nbcoTb4Mu» 

SUBCARBONAS  FBRRI.  See  Carb^^ 
noffarri. 

SUBCARBONAS,  PLUMBI.  Sabcar- 
bonateof  lead.  Cerusse.  White  lead.  This 
article  is  made  in  the  large  way  in  white 
lead'manQfiietories,  by  exposing  thin  sheets 
of  lead  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  The 
lead  is  curled  up  and  put  into  pots  of 
earthen  ware  in  which  the'' vinegar  is,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rest  just  above  the  vine- 
gar. Hundreds  of  these  are  arranged  to- 
gether and  surrounded  with  dung,  the  heat 
from  which  volatilizes  the  acetic  acid, 
w«ch  i.  dceoropoKd  ^bjr  tbe^le^  .» 
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iMerfiMl  otrbMite  of  hmd  U  IWi>il,  w»Nb» to fb» ormMwie )    TWs^beai^ 

which  it  of  a  vhitt  colour.    TbU  prepwm-  cal  process  diiTert  IroM  eraporstioQ  oAly  in 

lion  is  99^om  titod  in  medkinc  or  mtvwy  beiiie  confined  to  solid  subsumecs.     Ii  is 

hut  for  the  purpsse  of  mskiny  other  prs-  ususUy  perfonoed  either  for  the  purposo 
psrstfons,  as  the  supersccts«e.    Bee  Pmhh  of  purifying  certain  substaaecs,  and  diseo- 

etrmm^  tmnptitw.  S^^^ff  tltitm  firooi  extraneous  BStters ;  or 

8irscAaTiLJ«unnni.    (From  mi^  under,  else  to  reduce  into  vapour,  and  cosrinoc, 

and  emttUag;  a  cartilage.)  Ths  hypochon-  undsr  that  form,  principles  vhidi  would 

driuro*  or  part  of  the  body  which  lies  under  have  united  with  greater  difllculty  if  they 

ths  cartilages  of  the  spurious  ribs.  had  not  been  brought  to  that  state  of  ex- 

iUBCLAVUl^  ARTRRY.    (Ftom  «n6,  treme  dirisiou. 
under,  and  stevM,  a  key,  because  the  cla-      As  all  fluids  are  irolatile  by  heat,  and 
▼icies  were  supposed  to  reseuible  the  key  eensequcntly  capable  of  being-  separated, 

of  the  aneieuta)     The  right  subclsTian  in  most^sses,  frooi  ised  mutters,  so  va- 

arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  and  rious  solid  bo<6es  are  subjected  torn  simtiar 

pfooeeds  under  the  cIsTicle  to  the  asilU.  treatment.     Fluids  sre  siad  to  distti,  aad 

The  left  subolavisn  arises  from  the  arch  solids  to  suhbme,  thourh  ■ometimes  both 

of  the  aorta,  and  ascends  under-  the  left  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  sasse  opera^ 

clavicle  to  the  axilla.    The  subchmaaa  in  tlen.    if  the  subliming  matter  coocrctcs 

their  course  gireoflTthe  internal  mammary,  into  a  soUd,  hsrd  msss,  it  is  commonly 

tfie  cenricsl,  the  rertebral,  and  the  rape-  called  a  sublimate ;  if  iuto  e  powdery 

nor  intercostal  arteries.  form,  flowers. 

SUBCLAVIAN  V£IN.     This  receives  The  principal  sul^eets  of  liusopeMiou 

the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  and  are,  volattle  alkaline  salu  %  aeulral  calls, 

runs  into  the  vena  cava  superior.  composed  of  volatile  salts  and  acids,  as  sal 

8UBCLATIU8.    (JIfiiMuhw  ffii6cla«i««#  amsAoniac,  the  salt  of  amber,  aad  flowers 

from  mtb,  under,  and  cfauicula,  the  chan-  of  bensoin,  meroorial   preparatioos,  and 

nd  bone,  as  being  situated  under  the  ola-  sulphur.    Bodies  of  themselves  not  vofa^ 

▼iole,  or  channel  Inme.)  SttbcknUmmtM*  C99U  tile  are  frequently  made  to  subUme  by  the 

€UnieuUdreo^  Dumas.    A  muscle,  situated  mixture  ofvolatile  ones, thus  iron  is  earned 

on  the  snterior  part  of  the  thorax,  which  by  sal  smmoaiac  in  the  preparations  of  the 

pulls  the  clavicle  downwards  and  forwards,  flores  martialis,  or  ferrum  ammoniaeale. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  cartilage  that  The  fomea  of  aolid  bodies  in  dose  ves> 

joins  the  first  rib  to  the  steruum,  is  in-  ssls  rise  but  a  little  way,  «nd  adhere  ts 

serted  aft^  becoming  fleshy  into  the  info-  that  part  of  the  veasel  wb^e  they  con- 

rior  part  of  the  clavicle,  which  it  occupies  cret6. 

from  within  an  inch  of  the  sternum  as  for  8URLIM1S.    See  Flexor  &revU  ^gUenm 

outwards  as  to  its  connexion,  by  a  liga*  pedU^  and  Fhac^r  etibUmit  perfirtttt. 

meni,  with  the  carocoid  process  of  the  sca«  SUBLINGUAL  GLANDS.       OiamAtU 

puU.  nMn^^wUet  vel  BariMimmut  vel  iUoHv- 

SUBCRURifil.  Twolittle  muscular  slips  tme.    The  glsnds  which  are  situated  under 
somriimes  found  under  the  cruraust  they  the  tongue,  snd  secrete  saliva.    Their  ex- 
are  inserted   into  the  tspsular  ligament  ctetory  ducta  are  called  Bixmiam  from 
which  they  pull  up.    The  crurxus  assists  their  discoverer, 
in  extern! ing  the  leg.  8UBLUXATIO.    A  sprain. 

SUBCUTANEOUS   GLANIft.       Ofau-  SUBMBR810N.      (SuAmet^,  from  mk, 

duf^e   ikbcutonea.      These  are  sebaceous  under,  and  merg^  to  sink.)    Drowning>.  A 

glands  lying  under  the  skin,  which  they  variety  of  the  apoplexia  sufibcata.     Saa- 

perforate  by  their  excretory  ducts.  ▼M^  terms  it  asphyxia  immersorum. 

SuBcvTAHBus.     Thc  pUtysoia  myoidea  SUBMUR1A3    UYDRAR6YR1.       Sub- 

muscle.  muriate  of  mercury.     Cabmelae.    "  Take 

SUBBR.     The  cork*tree.    The  fruit  of  of  oxymuriate  of  mereury,  a  pound ;  pu- 

tbis  tree,   Querent  tuber  of  Linncus,  sre  rifled  mereury,  by  weight  one    ounce." 

much  more  nutritious  than  our  acorns,  and  Rub  them  together  irotil  the  metallic  glo- 

are  sweet  and  often  eaten  when  roasted  bules  disappear,  then  sublime  t   take  out 

in  some  parts  of  Spain.    The  bark,  called  the  sublimed  mass,  and  reduce  it  to  pow- 

cork,  when  burnt,  is  applied  as  an  adstrin-  der,  and  sublime  it  in  the  same  manner 

gent  application  to  bleeding  piles  and  to  twice  more   successively.    Lastly,  bring 

allay*  the  pain  usually  attendant  on  hsunor-  it  into  the  sute  of  very  fine  powder  by 

rhoids,*when  mixed  with    an   ointment,  the  same  process  which  has  been  directed 

Pessaries  and  other  chirurgical  intruments  for  the  preparation  of  chalk.                    • 

are  also  made  of  this  usefol  bark.  Submuristaor  mild  o^uriat  of  merctiry,  is 

SuBLTWAinnfTux.     (From  ici^&as,  to  lift  one  of  the   most  useful  preparations  of 

np)     The  pendulous  substance    which  mercury.  As  an  anti-venereal  it  is  given  in 

jo^  '^  ^^  middle  of  the  urine.  the  dose  of  a  grain  night  and  mornings  its 

f^^^^**^'    ^^  OxymuHae  hydrargyvi,  usual  determination  to  the  intestines  being 

8UBUMATION.       (iSuMusoits,   from  prerottted,  if  necessary,  bv  opium.    U  is 
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tli»pecpigatioa  which  U  perfatpi  mort  awi^  lUtudfa*  Hm  Moeinicacid  i»  drawn 
flilljr  given  in  the  other  dbeMet  in  which  from  ftmber  by  •ublimatioo  io  a  gentle 
aeraury  it  employed^  at  in  affcctiont  of  heat,  and  ritet  h»  a  concrete  form  into 
the  liver,  or  neighboorinff  orgaat,  in  cy  the  neck  of  the  tubliming  vettel.  The 
taneoutdiaeaset, chronic  rDeiiinatitin,teta>  operation  mutt  not  be  putbed  too  far,  nor 
not,  hydrophobia,  bydrocepbalut,  and  fe-  by  too  ttrong  a  fire,  otherwite  the  oil  ci 
hrile  afiiectioat,  etpecialiy  thote  of  warm  amber  ritet  along  with  the  acid. 
cUmatet.  It  it  employed  at  a  cathartic  8UCCINUM.  (From  tuccutt  juice  \  be- 
alone,  in  dotet  from  ▼.  to  xii.  graint,  or  to  caote  it  wat  thought  to  exude  from  a  tree.) 
Koroote  tbe  operation  of  other  purgativet.  See  Ambtr, 
I  anthelmintic  power  it  juttly  celebra-  Svocivw  Gunmxoic  The  ambergria  ia 
ted ;  and  it  it  perhapt  tuperior  to  tlie  to  called  by  tome  authort.  See  Awiergti' 
other  mercurialt  in  aatiating  the  operation  tM. 

of  diuretict  is  dropty.     From  itt  tpeoific       Succnrux  emitsuv.      The  ambergria  ia 
gravity  it  oiight  alwayt  to  be  given  in  the  tometimet  to  called.  See  JiktbergrUea, 
S>rm  ofabolot  orpilL  SiicciavM  olevk.  See  Oleum  tmcdnL 

SUBORBITARIUS.     The  tuborbitary       SvccnnTV  prxpakatum.  Prepared  amber, 
nenre ;  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  See  Jhnber. 

SUBS(;APULARIS.     i^Mu»cuiu9  tub^ea-       Svcciaa.      (From   9upci4$t    to  cut »  to 
pularia^  from  wb^  under,  and  acupulth  <he   named  from  itt  being  indented  and  at  it 
ahoulderblade.)    Sout-^eapulo'trochimen  of  were  cut  in  piecet. )    ]Mvil*t  bit.    A  tpe- 
Dumat.    The  name  of  thit  mutde  tufllci-  ciet  of  the  genut  Scabi99a, 
ently  mdicatet  itt  aituation.     It  it  com*       Svoci  tcoBBurici.    The  jtiioeofEnglith 
poted  of  many  fatcicoli  of  tendinout  and  tcurvy*graft. 
fleshy  fibret,  the  marfct  of  which  we  tee       Succmy.  See  Cickmtim, 
imprinted  on  the  under  turface  of  tbe  tea-       Svoctrairt.  See  Ineubu$. 
pula.  Thete  fatciculi,  which  ante  from  all       SUCX^US.  Juice, 
tbe  batis  of  that  bone  internally,  and  like-       Suocus  acaoui  mM,  See  Atacia  werm*, 
wite  fi^m  itt  tuperior,  at  well  at  from  one       Sucoua  Anomm  tpiaaarut.     See  jicmd' 
luilt  of  iu  inferior  cotta,  unite  to  form  a  turn, 

conatderable  flut  tendon  which  adheret  to  Succvt  baocu  tJLVBUci  tnttanrt.  An 
the  captular  ligament,  and  it  interted  into  aperient  and  deobttruent  extract,  often 
the  upper  part  of  the  letter  tuberotity  at  employed  diluted  with  water  in  the  curs 
the  head  of  tbe  ot  humeri.  of  catarrhal  alTectiona. 

The  principal  use  of  thit  muscle  it  to       Succvs    asLLAoovaJi   tnttATUt.        See 
roll  the  arm  inwards.  It  likewite  tercet  to  BeUmdotma, 

bring  it  clote  to  the  ribs ;  and,  from  iU  ad-       Succvt   cicuts   tnttATut*        See     CSi> 
besion  to  tbe  captular  ligament,  it  preTcaU  cuta, 
that  membrane  from  being  pmched.  SuooiTt    oochliabub    coxrosiTVt.       A 

8UBSULTUS      TENDINUM.       (Sub*  warm  aperient  and  diuretic,  mottly  exhi- 
€uliU9,    trom   nibmito,  to  leap.)      Weak  bited  in  the  cure  of  di^eatet  of  the  tkin 
convuitive  motiont  or  twitchingt  of  the  ariting  firom  tcurvy.       • 
tendont,  mottly  of  the   handt,  generally       Scrccus    cTBaviAcut.      Juice  of  latsCf 
observed  in  the  extreme  ttaget  of  putrid  wort. 
fewer.  *  Succut  eAsraieirt.  See  Gaitricjmce. 

St  Buaaass.      (From  the  two  oppotite       Succhs  oxTCTaBHixat.     Spanish   li^uo- 
prepositions  tub  and  ex^  and  a6efvif  the  rice. 

breasts.)  Ejruberg:  Hath  been  used  by  Soccut  axLiOTmoni.  See  BtsHta  aeru- 
9ome  writert  for  those  infants  who  yet  SHck,  Ua 

in  distinction  from  thote  who  are  weaned,  Succut  HTOtoiAMut  tnttATut.  See  By- 
•nd  then  are  called  exubtret.  uciamw. 

SuccAOo   The  rob  or  conterre  of  fruit.  Sue«ut  imiovt  PumoAvt.    Gamboge. 

8UCCEDANEUM.    A  medicine  tobtti-       Succcs  lactuc«  viaots  tntsATut.  See 
tuted  for  others.  Laetuea  gravflent, 

Sucoxxtdbiat;  xutcuLi.     The  pyrami-      Succus  umohis  spittATus.   See  Limon, 
dal  muscles  of  the  belly.  Suocus    uavoama.       Spanith    Ijquo- 

SuocxirruBiATi  BXHxt.  Two  glandt  Lying  rice, 
above  the  kidneys.  Succut   pbuxobum   tnTssTBiux.     See 

SUCeiNAS  AMMONIACJE.  See  Spin-  Aeaeia  Qemmmea. 
fu9  ammonia  tucdnatut  Succus    sw^atus    baccobux    sambuci. 

SUCCINATE.    Suceifuu.    Salts  fi)rmed  Rob  of  elder^berriet. 
by  the  combination  of  the  acid  of  amber,       Sudamiha.       {Sudamuh    »o»     •«'Ar, 
•r  tucoiaic  acid,  with  different  batet ;  at,  tweat.)    mdrta.    Baa.     Veticlet  retem- 
ntcciwte  0/  pota$h.  wccinate  ef  copper,  &c.  Wing  millet-teedt  in  form  and  magnitude^ 

SuccnroEUt     xkmbbaba.         The     dia-  which  appear  auddenly,  without  fever,  ea- 
li^agm.  pecially  m  the  tufluncr-Ume  Aft  nittch 

SUCeiNIC  ACU>.     Addum  niccimcum.  labour  and  sweating. 
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8VB4TTO.  (FrMi  «ia»r»  twaAt)  4tVMt- 
iDg.  See  EpiidroMM. 

8C0AT9MVK.  (FroAMds  ioiweat)  A 
•tew  or  awcating-hoiite* 

ScDOE  .VsGLiccs.  CttUed  also  l^dr«n«. 
•ft.  ^dr^fyrtUu  OorjeaHc.  The  iweat- 
ing  t^cluieaii  oi  CngUnd  t  an  endemio  fisver. 
Dr.  CuUen  thinlu  it  a  speciea  of  typhus. 
This  disorder  ia  thus  naaed  from  its  first 
appearing  in  this  island,  and  acquires  the 
title  of  sudor  from  the  patient  suddenlr 
hrealuDg  out  into  a  profuse  sweaty  which 
forms  the  great  character  of  ihe  disease. 

8UD0K1F1CA.  ISmJtri/Um,  Hi.  mgAea^ 
mentOt  from  mtdtCp  sweat,  und  /acts,  to 
make)  Bgtb-^tUm.  Bgdnupta,  A  sy- 
nonym of  diaphoretics,  ttce  iiapkmrtHm. 

SurrinimTX.  (^rom  9nfimmt  a  per- 
fume.) S^cap^tmn,  A  suffumigation, 
aperuune. 

Si7rriTi7s  The  same. 

SvrrocATio  ■laxsmlcA.  A  oonvulsife  af- 
fection of  U^  throat. 

SurrocATio  stbidula.  The  croup. 

S vrr C7XI8AT10V.  {St^mmtgath^  from  sii^ 
under,  and/Wm^t,  to  doke.)  The  huming 
odorous  substances  to  remore  an  evil 
amelU  or  destroy  miasma. 

8 uFFutio.  (Prom  n^ftmd^,  lo  pour  downt 
so  calUd  because  the  ancients  supposed 
the  opacity  proceeded  from  something  run- 
ning under  the  crystattint  humour.)  A 
cauract 

SuFFosio  AcaiosoaA.  A  jamdice. 

Sugar.  8ee  Socckarwm. 

Sugar  of  lead.  8ee  Plumbi  niperac^ia*. 

Sugar  of  milk:  A  sunstj*nce  pr«>duced 
firom  w bey,  which,  if  not  sour,  contains  a 
aalioe  substance  to  which  this  name  has 
been  given. 

SveiLLATiov.  {Sugiliatio,  FTOiriougUist 
to  stain.)  A  bruisft.  A  spot  or  mariL  made 
by  a  leech  or  oupping-glaaa. 

SULCUS.  A  groove  or  furrow »  gene- 
rally  applied  to  the  bones. 

SULPHAS.  (Prom  fii^^r,  brimstone.) 
A  sulphat)  or  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
th»  sulphuric  acid  with  dtlTerent  b«ses. 

SuLPBAS  ALiTMiHosvs.  Alum.  See  wl/uilMI. 

SuuBAs  AMveiris.  JUkaH  vokuUe  vi- 
triolatum  of  Bergman.  Jal  ammonUcum  m- 
oretum  of  Glauber.  VitrMum  ummomaeale. 
This  salt  has  been  found  native  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  volcanoes.  It  ia 
esteemed  diuretic  and  deobstruent,  and 
exhibited  in  the  same  diseeees  aa  the  mu- 
riate of  Mromonia. 

SULPHAS  CUPRI.  rttrMum  cupru 
Vittioium  C4KruieuwL  Vitritiiim  Momamum^ 
Cuprum  viirUUtum,  The  sulphat  of  cop- 
per possessee  acrid  and  styptic  qualitMai  ia 
esteemed  aa  a  teiMe,  emetic,  adstrmgent, 
and  escharotic,  and  is  exhibited  intermdiy 
inthecufwofdropsies»b«morrhagea,  and 
••  *  ■^•^y  emetic.  ExterMtty  it  is  ap. 
Plmd  to  atop  hmMrrhefM*   «•  hiBmer* 


rhoida,  le«earrtMia» 

proud  fleab,  and  condyloma i a. 

SULPHAS  P£RfiI.  See  F^rn  swF^Ans 

SULmAS    UVDItARGYRL     See    H^ 
dtrargyna  vttrMuut, 

SULPHAS  MAGNESLC  Stt^ima  wmg'^ 
meim  pwr^cata.  Mogtuma  vUriulmta  Smf 
tathttrucHM  aauirut,  *SiU  ctUhartic 
rum.  Sulphate  of  i 
Bitter  purging  salt. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  exiau  ia  aeve- 
ral  mtneral  springs,  a^  in  sea  water. 

It  is  from  these  aidiae  sohitione  that  the 
salt  ia  obtained  t  the  nsethod  gwaermily 
adopted  tor  obtaining  it  ia  enkpormtioii, 
which  causes  the  »alt  to  cvystalUse  la  te- 
truhed^al  prisms.  It  has  a  veiy  iMUer 
taste,  and  is  soluble  in  iu  oWB>aeiglit  of 
water  at  60^,  and  in  thiee-lburtha  of  its 
weight  of  boihng  water.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
neata»  when  jierfiBOtly  pure,  eAoceacea; 
but  that  of  commerce  geJiesAUy  reaisiai 
foreign  salu,  aucb  aa  the  muriate  of  mag- 
neaia,  which  rendera  it  so  deliqweaocnt 
that  it  must  be  kep-  in  a  cloae  vessel  cr 
bladder.  By  the  action  of  heat  it 
goea  the  watery  fusion,  and  loaea  tta  i 
of  cqrsuUiastioQ,  hut  does  not  pert  with 
its  acid.  One  hundred  parte  of  cryatalhsed 
aulphate  of  magnesia  consist  of  39.35  parts 
of  acid.  17  of  earth,  and  53.65  of  walir. 
The  alkalis,  strontia,  baryta,  and  aU  the 
salu  lormed  by  these  sahfiable  baaes,  ex- 
cepting the  alkaline  muriates,  decompost 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  also  deceai- 
posed  by  the  nitrate,  carbomite  end  m«- 
rtate  of  lime. 

Epsom  aalt  is  a  mild  and  gentle  pnrg^ 
tive,  operatin^^  with  s*<fficient  efficacy,  wod. 
in  general  with  ease  and  safety,  rsreJy  oc- 
casioning any  gripes  or  the  other  inooove- 
niences  of  resinous  purgatives.  Six  or 
eight  drachnM  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  common  water;  or  fi>ar, 
five,  or  more  in  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  porg> 
ing  mineral  water.  Tbfse  soluttona  maj 
likewise  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  evt- 
cuation  from  the  other  emimctorieai  if  the 
pat  tent  be  kept  warm  they  increase  per- 
spiration, and  by  moderate  exercise  in  the 
cool  air,  the  urinary  d'lachitrge.  So«m  al- 
lege that  this  aalt  has  a  peculiar  effect  ia 
alli^ing  pain,  as  in  oobc,  eten  independ- 
ently of  evacuation. 

'    it  is,  however,  principally  used  for  the 
preparation  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

SULPHAS  POTASSiC  Seei'atameMl- 
pkao. 

SULPHAS  80DJE.  See  Sodito^plm. 

SULPHAS  ZINCL  See  iBmci  «M4^aff. 

SuiphaU.  See  Sulpha: 

Swmm,  Smlphio^  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  sulphureous  acid  with 
different  baaes  t  as,  ahimmmt  mlpkUf,  om- 
momacat  mlphite^  3tek 

SULPHUR.      Abric.     JiteubrUk     Jin- 
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ptOtir.  Appi^9e,  JlquaUu  AquHa,  CMbur, 
Chybur.      dbur.    Sulphur,  which  U  alto 
known  by  the  name  of  brimatone,  ia  the 
only  simple  comboatible  aubatance  ifhioh 
nature  onera  pure  and  in  abundance.    It 
waa  the  Brat  known  of  aU,    It  ia  found  in 
the  earthy  and  exiata  externally  in  depo- 
sitions, in  aublimed  incrustations,  and  on 
the  surface  of  certain  watera,  principally 
nesr  burning  volcanoes.    It  is  ibund  com- 
bined with  many  metals,    it  exists  in  ve- 
getable  substances,  and   has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  albumen  of  egf^s. 
*  •  Sulphur  111  the  mineral  kingdom  is  either 
in  a  loose  powder,  or  compact ;  and  then 
either  detachc^d  or  in  veins.    It  is  found  in 
the  i^reatest  plenty  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  volcanoes  or  pseudo-volcanoes,  whether 
modern  or  extinct  as  at  Sotfatara,  8cc.  and 
.  ia  deposited  as  a  crust  on  stones  contigu- 
ous to  them,  either  crystallized  or  amorph- 
oua.  It  ia  frequently  met  with  in  mineral 
vaiers,  and  in  caverns  adjacent  to  volca- 
noes; aometimes  also  in  coal-mines.    It  ia 
found  in  combination   with  roost  of  the 
metals.    When  united  to  iron  it  forms  the 
mineral  called  mattial  pyrites,  or  tulphtr 
Pyritet.    AH  th>  ores  known  by  the  name 
of  pyrite^t  of  which  there  are  a  vast  variety, 
are  combinations  of  sulphur  with  different 
metals ;  and  hence  the  names  of  copper, 
tin,  arsehiacal,  &c.  pyrites.    1t*exists  like- 
wise  in  combination   with   alumine   and 
lime ;  it  then  constitutes  different  kinds  of 
schistus,  or  alum  ores. 

Ph^iieal  ^ropentft.— Sulphur. is  a  com- 
btu»tible,   dry,    and    exceedingly    brittle 
body*  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow  colour.   Ita 
specific  gravity  is  1990.    It  is  destitute 
of  odour,  except  when   rubbed  or.  heat- 
ed.   It  is  of  a   peculiar  faint  taate.     It 
frequently  crystallizes  in  entire  or  trtm- 
sated  octahedra,  or  in  needles.   If  a  piece 
of  sulphur  of  a  considerable  size,  be  very 
j^ntly  heated,  as  for  example,  by  holding 
it  in  the  hand  and  squeezing  it  firmly,  it 
breaks  to  pieces  with  a  crackling  noise.   It 
is  a  nonconductor  of  electricity >  and  hence 
it  becomes  electric  by  friction.     When 
heated,  it  first  softens  before  it  melts,  and 
its  fusion  commences  at  180°  Fahr.;  at 
389^  itbecomea  volatilized,  and  takes  fire 
at  303^.    In  the  beginning  of  fusion  it  is 
very  fluid,  but  by  continuing  the  heat  it 
grows  tough,  and  iu  colour  changes  to  a 
reddish  brown.    If  in  this  condition  It  be 
poured. intp  water,  it  remains  aa  soft  as 
wu^-and  y*ields  to  any  impression.  In  time 
however  it  hardens  affain  and  recovera  its 
former  consistence.  7 

It  unites  with  most  of  the  earths  and 
with  tU  alkalis,  and.  becomes  Soluble, 
when  thas  combined,  in  water.  It  unitea 
to  most  of  the  metals,  and  renders  them 
brittle  and  fusible.  It  is  soluble  in  oils; 
water  takes  up  a  minute  quantity,  as  does 
ardent  spirit  by  rosans  of  heat.    It  dts- 


•olvea  in  hydrogen  gat.  It  doei  not  eom. 
bine  with  charcoal,  but  unitea  to  phospho- 
rus by  fusion. 

Sulphur,  like  all  combustible  bodies 
burns  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxl* 
gen  which  combines  with  it.  Sulphur, 
heated  in  a  close  vessel,  sublime  without 
alteration.  It  is  not  changed  byexpoaure 
to  air.  It  is  attacked  by  the  nittie  acid 
when  poured  on  it  in  itafuaed  atate. 

If  melted  sulphur  be  exposed  in  the  open 
air  to  an  increase  of  heat,  it  takes  fire  and 
burna  with  a  blue  flame  and  auffocating 
vapour.  The  result  of  this  combustion  ia 
sulphureous  acid  According  to  the  slow 
or  rapid  combustion,  it  absorbs  different 
otiantities  of  oxigen,  and  the  produced  acid 
differs  in  its  properties. 

Method  of  obtfdnihg  ouIphur^-^K  prodi* 
gioits  quantity  of  sulphur  is  obtained  from 
Solfatara  in  Italy.  Tbia  volcanic  country 
every  where  exhibits  marka  of  the  a}^ncy 
of  subterraneoua  fires;  almost  all  the 
ground  is  bare,  and  white;  and  is  every 
where  sensibly  warmer  than  the  atoiot- 
|>here,  in  the  greatest  heat  of  summer;  so 
that  the  feet  of  persona  walking  there  are 
burnt  through  their  Ihoes.  it  is  imposalblft 
not  to  observe  the  sulphur,  for  a  sulphure<- 
ous  vapour  which  ariaes  through  dinereni 
apertures  is  every  where  perceptible,  and 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  sub- 
terraneous fire  underneath  from  which  that 
vapotir  process. 

Prom  pyrites  sulphur  is  extracted  in  the 
large  way  by  the  following  process : 

Pyrites  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  into  large  earthen  tubes  which  are  ez- 
poaed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  A  uquare 
vessel  of  cast  iron,  containing  water,  ia 
connected  as  a  receiver  with  the  tube  ift 
the  furniu^.  The  action  of  the  fire  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  sulphur,  being  thus  melted, 
is  gradually  accumulated  on  the  water  in 
the  receiver.  It  is  then  removed  fVom  thif 
receiver,  and  melted  in  large  iron  ladles ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  earthy  parta 
with  which  it  was  contaminated  are  made 
to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  leav- 
ing the  purified  sulphur  above.  It  ia  then 
again  meltvd  and  suffered  to  cool  gradu- 
ally, in  order  to  free  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
impurities.  It  is  then  tolerably  pure,  and 
constitutes  the  sulphur  we  meet  with  in 
large  masses  or  lumps  in  the  market* 

In  order  to  form  it  into  rolls,  it  ia  again 
melted  and  poured  into  cylindrical  wooden 
moulds,  in  these  it  takea  the  form  in  which 
we  usually  see  it  in  commerce,  aa  roll  aul- 
phur. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  aa  they  are  called^ 
are  formed  by  subliming  purified  sulphur 
with  a  gentle  heat  in  close  rooms,  where 
the  sublimed  sulphur  is  collected,  though, 
the  article  met  with  in  general  under  that 
name  ia  nothing  but  sulphor  fineKr  mw- 
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Method  of  pwifyifi^  tulphur^r^bt  one  SULPHUR  PRilCIPITATUlf.  JL« 
part  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  boil  it  in  tirefily  tulphuno.  «*  Take  of  tublimed  solplMir*  a 
parts  of  distilled  water  *m  a  glass  veifcl  for  pound,  firesh  lime,  three  poands.'*  Boil 
about  a  quartefofan  hour;  let  the  sulphur  thc'aulphur  and  lime  together  m  vater, 
subside,  decant  the  wateb,  and  then  wash  then  strain  the  solution  throuc;fa  paper,  mod 
the  sulphur  repeatedly  in  distilled  water :  drop  in  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  may  he 
having  done  this,  pour  over  it  three  parts  necessary  to  precipiute  the  aulphor;  lastly, 
ofpurefiitro-moriaticacid,  diluted  with  wash  this  by  repeated  afliiaioaa  of  water 
one  part  of  distilled  water,  boil  it  again  until  it  is  tasteless.  This  preparation  is 
in  a  glass  vessel  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  mostly  preferred  to  the  Bowers  of  aulphor, 
hour,  decant  the  acid,  and  wash  the  sul-  in  consequence  of  iU  being  freed  irott  its 
phur  in  distiHed  water  till  the  fluid  passes  impurities.  The  dose  is  from  half  adrachm 
Usteless,  or  till  it  does  not  change  the  to  three  drachms. 

blue   colour  of  tincture  of  cabbage,  or       SULPHUR  SUBUMATUBC  Sabliattd 
litmus.  The  sulphur  thus  carefully  treated  sulphur.  8ee  Su^thur, 
is  pure  nlpkur  fat  for  philosophical  expert-       Su^hmrwort.  See  Pwteedammu 
menu.  Su^hurated  kjfdro^em  ^oa.    See  Bgdro^ 

Sulphur  has  been  long  an  esteemed  ar-  ^en  ^ao,  mJphirated, 
tide  of  the  Materia  Medica;  it  atimulatea  SuLmvma.  Sulpkureiuni,  A  combina- 
the  sTStero,  loosens  the  belly,  and  proinotes  tion  of  sulphur  with  different  aftaline, 
the  insensible  perspiration.  It  pervadea  earthy,  And  metallic  bases, 
the  whole  habit,  and  manifestly  transpires  SULPHUREOUS  ACID  GAS.  Semeral 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  appears  philosophers  have  paid  attentkm  to  the 
from  the  sulphureous  smell  of  persons  who  properties  of  this  gas^  and  its  combina* 
have  taken  it»  and  from  siWer  bemg  suined  tionst  but  Berthollet  waa  the  first  whs 
in  their  pockets  of*  a  blackish  colour,  to  published  an  accurate  accoant  of  it,  which 
the  stomach  it  is  pr9bablT  combined  with  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  hsTe  imrestiga- 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  ted  still  more  completely.*  Their  paper  is 
mg&inst  cutaneous  diseases,  particularly  inserted  in  the  AHnaleo  de  CIdtmie,  IL54, 
psora,  both  giren  internally  and  applied  and  copied  into  MehoUenfo  Jtento^  voL  I, 
externally.    It  haa  likewise  been  recom-  A  313. 

mended  in  rheumatic  pains,  flying  gout.  When  sulphur  is  tmited  to  oxigen  it 
rickets,  atrophyi  coughs,  asthmaa,  and  forms  an  acid.  When  the  quantity  of  oxi- 
other  disorders  of  the  breaat  and  lungs,  gen  is  sufficient  to  oxigenate  a  g^Ten  qitan- 
and  particularly  in  catarrhs  of  the  chronic  tity  of  aulphur  completely,  the  result  is  a 
kind.  perfect  acid  called  sulphuric  acid.    If  a 

In  hiemorrhotdal  affections  it  ^s  almost  less  quantity  of  oxigen  is  made  use  o(  the 
specific ;  but  in  nnost  of  these  cases  it  is  result  is  an  imperfect  acid,  capable  of  tak- 
advantageously  combined  with  some  cool-  >ng^  the  gaseous  state.  To  this'  Mseoui 
ing  purgative,  especially  supertartntte  of  fluid  the  name  of  sulphureous  acid  f^  is 
potash.  given.   It  becomes  obvious  f(om  this,  that 

The  preparationa  of  sulphur  directed  to  sulphureous  acid  gas  has  the  same  relatioa 
be  used  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  to  sulphuric  acjd  as  phosphorous  acid  his 
Colleges,  are  the  Sulphur  lotum.  Sulphur  to  the  phosphoric  acid.  At  least  this  gas 
prxcipitatum,  and  Sulphur  sublimatum.       occupies  the  middle  place  between  sulphor 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII  PRJECIPITA-  tnd  sulphuric  acid. 
TUM.  Suiphur  auraium  anttmomi.  This  JPrt^liet.— Sulphureous  acid  gas  is  a  per- 
preparation  of  antimony  appears  to  have  manentlyelasticaSrifbrmfluiaattheordiaa- 
rendered  that  called  termit  mitural  unne*  ry  pressure  and  temperature  of  our  atmos- 
cessary.  It  is  a  yellow  hydro-sulphuret  of  phere.  Its  odour  is  strong  and  auffocating. 
antimony,  and  therefore  called  f^dto-tul*  It  cannot  maintain  combustion,  nor  the  re- 
phuretum  otibU  luteum,  in  the  new  chemi-  spiration  of  animals.- Its  weight  ii  more  than 
cal  nomenclature.  As  an  alterative  and  double  thatof  atmospheric  air.  Its  specific 
sudorific  it  is  in  high  estimation,  andgiv-  gravity  according  toBergmanis0.0024(^d 
on  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  glands ;  and,  0.00351,  accordmgto  Lavoisier.  It  is  not  in- 
joined  with  calomel,  it  is  one  of  the  most  flammable.  One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  it 
powerful  and  penetrating  alteratives  we  weigh  nearly  63  grains.  It  is  composed* 
are  in  possession  of.  accoiding  to  Fourcroy,  of  85  sulphur  and 

Sinrsua  avwultvu  Aimiponj.  See  iSif^  15 oxigen.  It  is  acid;  it  first  reddens  and 
pfiur  antimtmi  pnteipitatum.  then  destroys  the  greater  part  of  the  vege- 

Sui^Htra  LOTUM.  Washed  sulphur.  Flo-  table  colours.  It  exerts  little  action  on 
res  sulphuris  loti.  "  Take  of  sublimed  the  metals,  and  has  a  weak  attraction  to 
sulphur,  a  pound."  Pour  on  boiling  water  alkalis  and  earths.  It  has  the  property 
so  that  the  acid,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  of  whitening  ailk  and  giving  it  a  lusti^ 
entirely  washed  away;  then  dry  it.  The  Prieatley,  Bergman,  BerthoUet,  &c  say 
dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  that  at  high  temperatures  it  deposits  sul- 
^achnis-  phur,  but  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin^  in  eon- 


fteqaence  of  sovie  nev  experiments*  deny 
ihU  assertion.  Phosphorus  has  no  action 
upon^  it.  lu  attraction  for  oxig^n  when 
dry,  at  the  common  temperature,  is  very 
feeble,  but,  if  the  smallest  quantity  of 
moisture  be  present,  the  union  of  the  two 
gases  is  much  favoured.  At  high  tempera- 
tures the  combination  is  more  speedily  ef- 
fected. When  a  mixture  of  sulphureous 
acid  gas  and  oxigen  gas  is  made  to  pass 
through  an  ignited  tube,  the  two  gases 
combing  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 
When  passed  into  water  cooledi  down  to 
the  freezing  point,  the  union  is  yery  rapid. 
Water  cooled  to  forty  demes  absoros  one- 
third  part  of  Its  weight  of  sulphureous  acid 
gas.  It  speedily  melts  ice.  Water  satura- 
ted with  it  mav  be  frozen  without  parting 
with  its  gas ;  but  when  water,  which  has 
been  saturated  with  it,  is  exposed  to  heat, 
it  is  filled  wtth^  a  vast  number  of  bubbles 
which  continually  increase  and  rise  to  the 
surface ;  these  bubbles  are  the  gas  separat- 
ing from  it  It  is  absorbed  by  oil,  ether, 
and  sulphuric  «:id,  the  latter  when  satura- 
ted with  it  acquires  the  property  of  smoak- 
ing  when  exposed  to  air;  its  colour  is  al- 
tered to  a  yellowish  brown,  and  its  odour 
la  penetrating  like  that  of  the  gas.  When 
the  acid  thus  saturated  with  the  gas  is  ex- 
posed a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing 
I>oint,  in  congeals  or  freezes  into  a  crystal- 
line  mass.  The  same  happens  when  siA- 
mltted  to  distillation.  It  decomposes  ni- 
tric and  oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  and  dis- 
solves camphor.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  and 
hydrogen  gas  have  no  action  .upon  each 
other  at  common  temperatures,  but  if  they 
are  passed  through  an  ignited  tube,  a  de- 
composition is  effected  Charcoal  like- 
wise decomposes  sulphureous  acid  gas  at 
a  high  temperature.  Monp^e  and  Clouet 
affirm  that  by  extreme  artificial  cold  and 
a  strong  pressure  exerted  at  the  same  time, 
they  rendered  sulphureous  acid  gas  fluid. 

Methods  9/ obtaining'  ndphureout  acid  gat, 
— 1.  Take  one  part  of  mercury  and  four  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  put  them  into 
a  glass  retort  connected  with  the  pneuma- 
tic quicksilver-trougl)  and  apply  the  heat 
of  a  lamp  to  the  mixture  till  it  boils.  On 
continuing  the  heat  after  the  mercury  has 
been  acted  upon,  sulphureous  acid  g^s  will 
be  obtained  in  abundance. 

In  this  case  a  partial  decomposition  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  takes  place.  The  mer- 
cury absnacts  part  of  its  oxigen  and  be* 
comes  converted  into  an  oxid;  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
oxigen,  becomes  converted  into  sulphur 
reous  acid,  which  takes  the  gazeous  form 
at  the  fommon  temperature. 

2.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  may  likewise  be 
obtained  by- the  slow  combustion  of  sul- 
phur. 

Put  pounded  sulphur  into  a  shallow  earth* 
en  dish  or  crucible ;  melt  nnd  aet  fiirc  to  it  i 
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and  when  it  b  completely  inflamed  cover  it 
with  a  large  bell-glass  perfectly  dry  ;  re- 
move the  whole  on  a  dish  and  surround  the 
apparatus  with  mercury.  The  sulphur  will 
burn  for  some  time,  and  the  bell-glass  will 
be  filled  with  white  vapour.  When  the  va- 
pour has  subsided,  the  gas  may  be  trans* 
ferred  as  usual 

Ejcpianation.'^Dwing  the  burning  of  the 
sulphur  in  a  confined  quantity  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  absorbs  the  oxigen  contained 
in  it ;  this  however,  not  being  sufficient  to 
oxigenate  the  sulphur  completely,  the  re- 
sult is  an  imperfect  a<friform  acid,  or  sul- 
phurous acid  gas. 

3.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  sqlphite  of  potash 
or  soda,  ei^er  by  heat  alone,  or  by  the 
afliision  of  acids. 

4.  If  charcoal  be  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  exposed  to  distilla- 
tion, the  products  are  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  sulphureous  acid  gas. 

During  this  operation  the  charcoal  at- 
tracts part  of  the  oxigen  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  therefore  partly  de-oxidat- 
ed  and  becomes  converted  into  sulphu- 
reous acid  g^s. 

5.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  is  likewise 
fittmed  by  distilling  shlphur  with  the  oxida 
of  mercury,  lead,  tin,  manganese,  &c. 

In  these  processes  the  sulphur  attracts 
the  oxigen  of  the  metallic  ox  ids,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  sulphureous  acid 
g^Bt  while  the  oxids  are  partially  restored 
to  the  metallic  state. 

Water  impregnated  with  sulphureous 
acid  gas  forms 

SULPHUBXOUS  JkCn). 

1.  To  prepare  sulphureous  acid,  take 
one  part  of  mercury  and  four  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  put  them  into  a  re- 
tort furnished  with  a  receiver,  and  con- 
nected with  Burkitt's  or  Pepys's  appara- 
tus. The  sulphureous  acid  gas  wnich  is 
disengaged  is  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the 
vessel,  and  constitutes  sulphureous  acia. 

2.  Sulphureous  acid  is  likewise  formed 
during  the  slow  combuflion  of  sulphur. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
sulphureous  acid  with  different  bases,  are 
called  sulphites. 

SuLPHUEZTUX  AicMoinx.  ffepar  tulphurit 
volatile.  Boyle's  or  Bcgfuine*s  fuming 
spirit.  Sulphuret  of  ammonia  is  ob^ 
tained  in  the  fbrm  of  a  yellow  fuming 
liquor,  bv  the  ammonia  and  sulphur 
uniting  whilst  in  a  state  of  gas  during  dis- 
tillation. It  excites  the  action  of  the  ^- 
sorbent  system  and  diminish  arterial  ac- 
tion, and  is  given  internally  in  disease! 
arising  from  the  use  of  mercury,  phthisis^ 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  phlegmasia  :  ex- 
ternally U  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  bath 
in  paralysis,  contractorgi  psorib  i^nd  cutA* 
Dcous  dUcMCf . 
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SfTuaumiruM  calcii.  Ba^  caleU,  SuW  Bviwmvmwnm  wnwu  vatitw.  Sk^k» 
phuret  of  lime.  It  is  principally  used  m  return  Hilki  nigrttm  Jtntiwmmiim  crudwm: 
a  bath  in  Tariotis  diseases  of  the  skin.  NatiTc  salphuretof  antimany.     It  ia  trooi 

SwavBiTUJi  ■TDmABtfTmi  nsBDM.  See  this  ore  that  all  our  preparations  of  aati- 
BMrargyrtit  am  iulphure.  9ony  are  made.    See  Jfktiwmny. 

Sm^PHURBTUM  HTDRARGTRI  RU-  SULPHURIC  ACID.  jfodbsi  nc^Ms. 
BRUM.  Cmmabmi9  antmMmi.  Red  sulphu-  Hciim.  Oil  of  vhrioL  Yitriolie  acid.  Sul^ 
lei  of  mercury.  Hydrarii^nis  sulphurs-  phuricacidconsistsofsulpbiir.  which  eon - 
tus  ruber.  *'  Takt  of  puri6ed  mercury,  stitutes  its  basis*  and  of  oxygen.  It  6«. 
hf  weight  forty  ounces  ;  sublin»ed  sulphur,  cpiently  occurs  in  combfaiation  with  alkalta, 
tight  ounces'*  Having  melted  the  sulphur  ei^rths,  and  metals ;  but  seldom  in  a  state 
over  the  fire,  mix  in  the  mercury,  and  as  of  purity,  and  whether  at  ail,  has  been 
soon  aa  the  mass  begins  to  swell,  remove  doubted.  For  chemical,  medical,  and 
the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  with  other  purposes,  it  is  obtained  br  the  rapid 
considerable  force  to  prevent  iHlammation;  combustion  of  sulphur  »ndthedeconipo«i<- 
then  rub  the  mass  into  powder,  and  sublime,  tion  of  metallic  and  earthy  BulphuHc  «cid 
This  preparation  is  esteemed  a  mild  mer-  salts  by  fire.  If  melted  sulphur  be  ex- 
curtal  alterative,  and  given  to  children  in  posed  in  open  air  to  an  increased  beat,  it 
small  doses.  In  surgery  its  chief  and  al-  takes  fire,  is  entirely  consumed,  and  bnma 
most  only  use  is  in  the  administration  of  with  a  flame,  and  an  acid  suffocating'  va- 
quicksilver  by  fumigation.  Thus  employ-  pour.  The  sulphur  is  by  this  combustion 
ed  it  has  proved  extremely  serviceable  m  changed  to  an  acid.  If  the  heat  by  whiek 
venereal  cases.  Ulcers  and  excrescences  burning  sulphur  is  consumed  be  only  weak, 
about  the  pud^dum  and  anus  in  women,  its  flame  is  blue,  and  the  acid  then  gene- 
nre  particularly  benefited  by  it;  and  in  these  rated  is'imperfect,  very  vofatile,  and  aeii- 
eases  it  is  most  conveniently  applied  by  form.  This  imperfect  sulphuric  acid  is 
placing  a  red  hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  the  ntlphure^uM  acid.  But  if  the  beat 
a  night  stool -pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on  be  stronger,  the  flame  of  the  solpbnr  it 
it  a  few  grains  of  the  red  sulpnuret  quick-  white  and  lively,  and  a  perfect  9n^imrit 
tilver,  placing  the  patient  on  the  stool.  To  acid  in  the  vaporous  state  is  formed.  The 
fumigate  ulcers  m  the  throat,  it  is  necessa-  sulphuric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  diier- 
ry  to  receive  the  fumes  on  the  part  affect-  efl  methods;  that  prepared  in  England  is 
ed,  through  the  tube  of  a  funnel.  By  encio-  by  the  combusticm  of  sulphtir ;  for  whidi 
sing  the  patient  naked  in  a  box,  it  has  on  purpose  peculiar  apartments,  with  t^r 
tome  occasions  been  contrived  to  fumigate  insides  lined  with  lead,  are  constructed,  in 
the  whole  body  at  once,  and  in  this  way  order  to  enclose  the  burning  sulphtir.  Bipt 
the  specific  powers  of  the  quicksilver  have  because  the  sulphur  would  in  that  situatimi 
been  very  rapidly  excited.  be  soon  extinguished,  and  never  bum  witk 

This  mode  of  curing  the  lues  venerea,  is  due  vivacity,  about  the  eighth  part  of  its 
ipoken  of  aa  true  i  and  the  subject  has  of  weifflit  of  nitre  is  mingled  with  iitoaappty 
late  years  been  revived  in  a  treatise  by  8a-  vital  air,  without  which  no  combustion  can 
bonette,  and  by  trials  made  in  Bartholo-  exist.  Both  the  water  at  the  bottom  of 
Mew's  hospital.  the  chamber,  and  also  the  aqueous  vapours 

Mr.  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  conveyed  into  it,  imbibe  the  sulphuric  acid 
on  mercurial  fumigation,  concludes,  that  as  it  forms.  The  weak  or  diluted  acid  tlnu 
where  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  obuined  is  collected  and  concentrated  by 
suddenly  is  an  object  of  great  moment,  and  evaporating  the  superfluous  water  in  i^lass 
where  the  body  is  covered  with  ukera  or  vessels.  Sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  in 
large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and  in  ge-  this  manner,  is  sold  under  the  name  cf 
neral  to  ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrescences,  En^Ush  oU  0/  vitriol^  oieum  vitrMi^  to 
the  vapour  of  mercury  is  an  application  of  disunguish  it  from  another  species,  called 
great  efficacy  and  utility;  but  that  it  is  ^xoa  ot/o/mcrioA  wVich  is  obtained  from 
apt  to  induce  a  ptyalism  rapidly, and  great  green  vitriol  by  distillation.  Every  kind 
consequent  debility,  and  thai  lor  the  pur-  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  formeriy 
pose  of  securing  the  constitution  against  found  in  commerce,  was  prepared  by  dis- 
a  relapse,  as  great  a  c^uantity  of  mercury  tillaiion  from  gre«n  vitriol,  or  copper ;  and 
must  be  introduced  into  the  system,  by  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
inunction,  as  if  no  fumigation  had  been  is  generally  called  viirioHc  acid.  Oil  of 
employed.  «  vitriol  is  a  very  strong  acid,  bums   and 

SULPHURETUM  P0TA8SJE.  Kali  corrodes  the  skin.  When  pure,  it  has 
w^huratum.  Ne/tar  tuipkurit.  Sul|iliu-  neither  colour  nor  smell,  but  is  very  apt 
ret  of  potash.  Liver  of  sutphur.  The  to  turn  more  or  less  brown,  and  of  a  snl- 
Tirtues  and  uses  of  this  preparation  are  si-  phureous  odour,  by  combustible,  animal, 
»ilar  to  those  of  the  tulphuretum  ammo*  and  vegetable  matter,  as  is  usually  the  Case 
*— with  what  is  sold  in  the  shops.      Ifsulphu- 

nxrirtiTraxTvw  soiuB.  A  cambiaatioQ  of  ric  acid  be  highly  concentrated,  it  congeals 
•oda  and  sulphur.  tta  tcmpcn^urc  of  fa^ji^|4,IJ«com«s  a 
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cryiUlline  idms,  fomerlj  termed  f^laeial 
oil  of  Titriol.  Mixed  with  wtter  it  beefmes 
hot,  and  is  then  termed  spirit  of  vitriol. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  a  powerfultnti sceptic  and 
tonic  :  it  is  fpven*  properly  diluted,  in  the 
dose  of  from  one  to  three  drops  with  cin- 
chona and  other  medicines  in  the  cure  of 
levers  and  debilities,  and  it  is  often  applied 
extemall?,  when  very  much  diluted,  sgainst 
psora  and  some  chronic  affections  of  the 
•kin. 

SnuBumis  nomas.  See  SuJphur  BubHmO" 
turn, 

SuLPBumotMi  acn>.    Set  Su^hureow  add 

Sidphur^  -moMhed.  See  Sulphur  lotuim. 
Sulphur,  precipitated.  Sec  Su^hur  pr^d- 
pitatvm. 

Sultan  JUrater,  The  Ceniaurea  instcAoia 
of  Linnxas. 

SuxACii.  (Sumakf  froitl  eamak,  to  be 
red ;  so  called  from  its  red  berry.)  Elm- 
leaved  stimach.  This  plant,  R/uie  caria- 
ria  of  Linnaeus  i^fiSie  pinnatit  ehturie, 
oattle  9errati$  c^roUbut  eubtue  viUona^  is  a 
small  tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  singular  that  this  is  the  only  species  of 
the  genus  rhus  which  is  perfectly  innocent ; 
the  others  being^  active  poisons.  Both  the 
leaves  and  berries  of  this  plant  are  used 
medicinally,  as adstringents  and  tonics ;  the 
former  are  the  most  powerful,  and  have 
been  long  in  common  use,  where  they  may 
be  easily  obtained  in  various  complaints 
indicating  this  clasi  of  remedies.  l*he  ber- 
ries, which  are  red,  and  of  a  roundish 
compressed  figure,  contain  a  pulpy  matter, 
-in  Vhich  is  lodged  a  brown,  hard,  oval 
seed,  flianifesting  a  considerable  degree  of 
adstringency.  The  pulp,  even  when  dry, 
is  grateful)  and  has  been  discevefed  to 
contain  an  essential  salt,  similar  to  that  of 
wood  sorrel.  An  inf^ision  of  the  dried  fruit 
is  not  rendered  black  by  a  solution  of  iron  : 
hence  it  appears  to  be  destitute  of  adstrin- 
gency. But  its  acidity  is  extremely  grate- 
ful ;  therefore,  like  many  other  fruits,  these 
Iferries  may  be  advantageously  taken  to 
allay  febrile  heat,  and  to  correct  bilious 
putrescency. 

Sumach,  ebn  leaved.  See  Sumach, 
SiTMaif.    (Arab.)    The  lower  or  fat  part 
of  the  belly. 

Suri'dew.  See  Jioe  to&>. 
SmsBus.  See  RectUM  tuperier  ocuH, 
SUPBRCILIUM    SeeJV-*^<w. 
SnrxRCTLirx  tejtrrib.     The  milfoil  or 
yarrow  was  once  so  termed.     See  J^Ue- 
JoKum 

SUPERFOETATTON.  {Superfmtati^, 
from  ntpeVf  above  or  upon,  and  fmtut,  a 
foetus.)  The  impregnation  of  a  woman 
already  pregnant 

SupExoxHTifAus.    (From  «iiAer,  above, 
and  gemifd,  the  testicles  )     Tne  epididy- 
mis, or  body   bove  the  testicles. 
&vnaMV^un.     (From  wper,  aboTty 


and  gemh  the  knee.)  The  patella,  or  knee- 
l^n. 

ScrxaiMpaxoxATio.  (From  tupert  abov^ 
and  impregnation  a  conception.)  Superfs- 
tation. 

SiTPxmioB  avBis.  See  Jlttellene  aurem, 

SwiMhiBVLA.  (From  euper,  above,  and 
Ugula,  a  little  tongue,  the  glottis.)  The 
epiglottis. 

SrpxaFVBoaTTo.  (From  htper,  beyond^ 
and  fur^,  to  purge.)  An  excessive  eva- 
cuation by  stool. 

SirrxaBCAPin.Aais.  ^(From  euper,  upon, 
and  scapula,  the  shoulaer-blade.)  A  muscle 
seated  upon  the  scapula. 

SUPINATION.  (Supinatio,  from  Su» 
finu$9  placed  upward.)  The  act  of  tum- 
mg  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards,  by  ro« 
tating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

SUPINATOB.  (From  eupinue,  up* 
wards.)  A  name  given  to  those  musclea 
which  turn  the  hand  upwards. 

SururiToa  aasvis.  See  Supinator  rm^ 
dii  hrevit. 

StrpixAToa  LOirors.  See  Supinaior  radU 
lengue. 

SUPINATOR  RADII  BREVIS.  Supi- 
nator  breria,  aive  minor,  of  Winslow,  and 
epicondyloradial,  of  Dumas.  This  small 
muscle,  which  is  tendinous  externally,  it  / 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm 
under  the  supinator  longus,  the  extensor 
carpi  radialus  brevis,  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris,  the  extensor  digitorumcommimis, 
and  the  extensor  minimi  digiti. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  outer  oondvle  of  the 
OS  humeri,  and  tendinous  and  fieshy  from 
the  outer  edge  and  posterior  surfiuce  of  the 
ulna,  adhering  firmly  to  the  ligament  that 
joins  the  radius  to  that  bone.  From  these 
origins  its  fibres  descend  forwards  and  in- 
wards, and  are  inserted  into  the  upper, 
inner,  and  anterior  part  of  the  radius 
around  the  cartilaginous  surface  upon 
which  slides  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and 
likewise  into  a  ridge  that  runs  downwardi 
and  outwards  below  this  sur&ce. 

This  muscle  assists  in  the  supination  of 
the  hand  by  rolling  the  radius  outwards. 

SUPINATOR  RADII  LONGUS.  Su- 
pinator  longttt  of  Albinus.  Supinator  longuo 
aive  major  of  Winslow,  and  humero-aua  ra^ 
dial  of  Dumas.  A  long  flat  muscle*  co- 
vered by  a  very  thin  tendinous  fascia,  and 
situated  immediately  under  the  integu- 
ments along  the  outer  convex  surface  of 
the  radius.  It  arises  by  very  short  tendin* 
ous  fibres,  from  the  anterior  surface  and 
outer  ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  about  two 
or  three  inches  above  its  external  condyle, 
between  the  brachialis  internus  and  the 
triceps  brachii ;  and  likewise  from  the  an- 
terior  surface  of  the  external  intermuscu- 
lar membrane,  or  ligament,  as  it  is  called. 
About  the  middle  of  the  radius,  its  fleshy 
fibres  terminate  in  \  ^at  tendon,  which  ui 
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inserted  into  the  inner  tide  of  the  inferior  SUSPKNaCKBIUM.  (From  n^endtm,  to 
extremity  of  the  radiui,  near  the  root  of  hmp)  A  sutpentor;  a  bag,  or  bandage, 
ita  Btjbid  proceta.  '    to  suspend  the  scrotum. 

This  mttsde  not  only  assists  in  rolling  Svsrxvsoaiux  befatis.  The  broad  1^. 
the  radius  outwards,  and  turning  the  palm  ment  of  the  liver. 

of  the  hand  upwards,  on  which  aocount      SimrEjrsomius  tistis.      The  crtmuttr 
RioUntts  first  gave  it  the  nan^  of  tupimu^r^  muscle  of  the  testicle. 
but  it  likewise  assists  in  prooation,  and  in       Svscaaus.    (From  tiourrs^  to  mnrmar.} 
bending  the  fore-arm.  An  imaginary  sound  in  the  ear. 

SUPP06IT0BIUM.  (From  tub,  under,  SUTURE.  (Satura^  from  vim,  to  jwn 
md  p^m^  to  pot)  A  suppository,  s.  e,  a  together.)  Called  also  clavata  cwiMia 
aobstance  to  put  into  the  rectum,  there  to  !•  In  surgery  this  term  signifies  the  nniting 
lemain  and  dissolve  gradually.  the  lips  of  a  wound  by  sewing.  A  namber 

Sfipp^99e4  menwtt.  See  Jmenorrhma.  of  difierent  kinds  of  sutures  have   been 

SUPPURATION.  {Suppuratitt  from  recommended  by  writers  on  surgeiy,  bat 
mppuft  to  sQppurate.^  That  morbid  ac-  aU  of  them  are  now  reduced  to  *tiro  : 
tion  by  which  pus  is  deposited  in  inflam*  namely,  the  twined,  and  the  tnferrvpied; 
Batory  tumours.  See  Put  called  also  the  kneUed  wutwre.  The  twisted 

SirraA  gostalis.  A  portion  of  the  in-  suture  is  made  in  the  fbllowing  manner : 
lercostal  muscles.  See  Inierettal  mutdet,     having  brought  the  divided  parts  nearly 

SUPRA  SPINATUS.  (Mu9cuiu9  eupro'  into  contact,  a  pin  is  to  be  introduced  from 
epimatm.)  Supra  ipinatrnt  9eu  wpertcapu^  the  outside  inwards,  and  carried  oat 
lam  of  Cowper,  and  evw-tpino-tcapufQ  through  the  opposite  s|de  to  the  same  dis- 
frtcAilmen  of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  tance  from  the  edge  that  it  entered  at  on 
waa  first  so  named  bv  Riolanus,  from  its  the  former  aide ;  a  firm  wax  ligature  is 
situation,  is  of  considerable  thickneas,  then  to  be  passed  around  it,  making  the 
wider  behind  than  before,  and  fills  the  figure  of  8,  by  which  the  wounded  parts 
whole  of  the  cavity  or  fossa  that  is  above  >^i^  drawn  ^ntly  into  contact  The  nom- 
the  spine  of  the  scapula.    It  arises  fleshy  '>^  o^  pins  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ex- 

S>m  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  scapuUt  tent  of  the  wound;  half  an  inch,  or  at 
at  is  above  its  spine,  and  likewise  from  ^o%\.  three  quarters,  is  the  proper  distance 
the  spine  itself,  and  from  the  superior  cos-  between  two  pins.  The  interrupted  suture 
ta.  Opposite  to  the  basis  of  the  coracoid  **  practised  where  a  number  of  stitches  is 
process,  it  is  (bund  beginning  to  degene-  required,  and  the  interruption  is  only  the 
rate  into  a  tendon,  which  is  at  first  covered  distance  between  the  stitches. 
by  fleshy  fibres,  and  then  passing  under  2>  In  anatomy  the  word  suture  is  appTied 
the  acromion,  adheres  to  the  capsular  liga-  to  the  union  of  bones  by  means  of  denti* 
ment  of  the  os  humeri,  and  is  inserted  into  ^orm  margins,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  crani- 
the  upper  part  of  the  large  tuberosity  at  um.  See  Tempcral,  tpfutnmda^  qnmatie, 
the  head  of  the  oa  humeri.  This  muscle  frantverse,  coronal,  lambdei^U,  and  m^tsei 
is  covered  by  a  thin  fascia,  which  adheres  tuturet. 

to  the  upper  edge  and  soperior  paK  o^he       Swiiiowwert,  See  VincefxicvnL 
basis,  as  well  as  to  the  upper  edge  of  the       Sweat.  See  Per^riratien, 
spine  of  the  scapula.  The  principal  use  of      Swetuing',  immeme.  See  JSp^fdronz, 
the  supra  spinatus  seems  to  be  to  assist  in       Sweet  marjroram.  See  Mwjerana. 
VMsing  the  arm  upwards ;  at  the  same  time.       Sweet  navew.  See  Baput. 
by  drawing  the  capsular  ligamen  upwards.       Sweet  ruth.  See  Juncue  oderatue. 
it  prevents  it  from  being  pinched  between       Sweet  euUan.     The  Centaurea  moacAoJl 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri  and  that  of  the  of  Linnaeus. 

scapula.    It  may  likewise  serve  to  move       Sweet  wiUew.  Set  Mfrtut  Brabantica, 
the  scapula  upon  the  humerus.  Swixtutia.      (Named   after   Swieten.) 

SURA.  (Arab.)  The  calf  of  the  leg ;  The  bark  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a 
ihe  fibula.  red  colour  internally  {  has  an  adatringent 

SURFEIT.  The  consequence  of  excess  bitter  taste;  yields  its  active  matter  to 
in  eating  or  drinking,  or  or  something  un-  water.  It  has  been  prepared  as  a  substitute 
wholesome  or  improper  in  these  articles,  for  Peruvian  bark,  and  has  been  used  as 
It  consists  in  a  heavy  load  or  oppression  of  such  with  advantage.  Dose  half  a  drachm, 
the  stomach,  with  nausea,  sickness,  im-  Swiitsitia  kahaooni.  The  systematic 
peded  perspiration,  and  at  ttmeseruptions  name  of  the  mahogany  tree.  See  Mahegm- 
•n  the  skin.  m'  and  Swietemia, 

SURGERY.     (Chintr^a,  from  vfig,  the       Swinepex,  See  VariceUa, 
band,  and  i(>«ir,  labour.)    A  branch  of  the       SrcwfA.     (From  o-vaa,  a  fig.)      A  wart 
the  science  of  medicine,  having  for  its  ob-  or  excrescence  resembling  a  fig. 
ject  the  cure  of  external  diseases.  Stgosis.     The  ophthalmia  trachoma  of 

SusscaopA.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Sauvagea;  also  a  fungous  ulcer;  and  by 
fcog  which  affords  the  lard.  others  the  tumour  ou  the  imiw  called  niJl- 

esuepended  Htutnatien.  See  Beewcitatkn,     jriiOb 
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.  STLPHnm.  AsikfoetSda  ii  to  termed  by 
some  writers.    See  A%afmHda. 

SYMBLEPHARLM.  (From  rvy,  witb» 
«nd  )8M<^«^or,  the  eyelid. )  A  concretion  of 
the  eyelid  to  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  also  a 
concretion  of  the  pidpebra  with  the  eye. 
This  chiefly  happens  in  the  superior,  but 
very  rarely  in  the  inferior  palpebra.  The 
causes  of  this  concretion  are  a  bad  confor- 
mation of  the  parts,  or  from  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  the  membraoa  conjunctiva^  or  in- 
ternal superfices  of  the  palpebne,  or  im- 
prudent scarifications,  or  burns,  especially 
if  the  eye  remains  long^  closed.  There  are 
two  species,  the  partiaU  or  total;  in  the 
former  the  adhesion  is  partial,  in  the  latter, 
the  membrana  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are 
concreted  together. 

Stmbolk.  (Prom  rv^CAXxi*,  to  knit  to- 
gether.) Is  said  eitl^rof'tbe  fitness  of 
parts  with  one  another,  or  of  the  consent 
between  them  by  the  intermediation  of 
nerves,  and  the  like. 

SncBOLoom.  (From  0'i//<Cox«v,  a  sign, 
and  Myfii^  adiscourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  disease. 

SnocsTBT.  The  exact  and  beautiful 
proportion  of  parts  to  one%nother. 

Sympathetic  nerve.  See  Intercottal  nerve, 
-  SYMPATHY.  (From  wfAtt^x^t  to 
suffer  together,  to  sympathise.)  Sympa^ 
thia.  All  the  body  is  sympathetically 
connected  together,  and  dependent,  the 
dne  part  upom  the  rest,  constituting  a 
General  sympathy.  But  sometimes  we 
find  particular  parts  more  intimately  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  than  upon  t^e 
rest  of  the  body,  constituting  a  particular 
sympathy.  Action  cannot  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  any  one  organ,  without  being 
diminished  in  some  other;  but  certain  parts 
are  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  de- 
rangement of  particular  org^s  than  others ; 
and  it  was  the  observance  of  this  fact  which 
gave  foundation  to  the  old  and  well-known 
doctrine  of  sjrmpathy,  which  was  said  to 
proceed,  "  turn  ob  eommwtionem  et  aimiHtii" 
tUtiem  generitt  turn  ob  viciniam**  It  may 
be  thought  that  this  position  of  action  be- 
ing diminished  in  one  organ,  by  its  increase, 
cither  in  the  rest  or  in  some  other  part,  is 
contradicted  by  the  existence  of  general 
diseases  or  actions  affecting  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Bnt  in  them  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  is  always  some  part  more 
affected  than  the  rest  This  local  affection 
is  sometimes  the  first  symptom,  and  affects 
the  constitution  in  a  secondary  way,  either 
by  the  irritation  which  it  produces,  or  by 
an  extension  of  the  specific  action.  At  other 
times  the  local  aflection  is  coevel  with  the 
general  disease,  and  is  called  sympathetic. 
It  is  observed  in  the  second  place,  that 
as  there  is  some  part  which  is  always 
nu>re  affected  than  the  rest,  so  also 
is  there  some  organ  which  has  its  action, 
in  consequence  of  this,  diminished  lower 
t|itn  that  ef  the  rest  of  the  iivstem.  and 


most  commonly  lower  than  its  natural 
BUndard.  From  the  extensive  sympathy 
of  the  stomach  with  almost  every  part  oif 
the  body,  we  find  that  this  most  frequently 
suffers,  and  has  its  action  diminished  in 
every  disease,  whether  general  or  locid, 
provided  that  the  diseased  action  arises  to 
any  considerable  degree.  There  are  alM 
other  organs  which  may,  in  like  manner, 
suffer  from  their  association  or  connexion 
with  others  which  become  diseased.  Thus^ 
for  instance,  we  see,  in  the  general  disease 
called  puerperal  fever,  that  the  action 
of  the  breasts  is  diminished  by  the  increas- 
ed inflammatory  action  of  the  uterus. 

In  consequence  of  this  balance  of  action, 
or  general  connexion  of  the  system,  % 
sudden  pain,  consequent  to  violent  action 
of  any  particular  part,  will  so  vreiken  the 
rest  as  to  produce  fainting,  and  occasion- 
ally death.  But  this  dependence  appears 
more  evidently  in  what  may  ba  called  the 
smaller  systems  of  the  body,  or  those  partp 
which  seem  to  be  more  intimately  connect- 
ed with  each  other  than  they  are  with  the 
general  ^stem.  Of  this  kind  is  the  con- 
nexion or  the  breasts  with  the  uterus  of 
the  female  t  of  the  urethra  with  the  tes- 
ticles of  the  male ;  of  the  stomach  with, 
the  liver ;  and  of  the  intestines  with  the 
stomach,  and  of  thia  again  with  the  brain ; 
of  the  one  extremity  of  the  bone  with  the 
other ;  and  of  the  body  of  the  muscle  with 
iu  insertion ;  of  the  skin  with  the  parts 
below  it. 

These  smaller  sjrstems,  or  circles,  shall 
be  treated  regularly ;  but,  first,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  these  are  not  only 
intimately  connected  with  themselves,  but 
also  with  the  general  systemi  sn  universal 
sympathy  being  thus  established. 

That  there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion 
between  the  breast  and  uterus  has  been 
long  known;  but  it  has  not  been  very 
satisfactorily  explained.  Pallopius,  and 
all  the  older  authors,  declare  plainly  that 
the  spmpathy  is  produced  by  an  anastomo- 
sis of  vessels;  Bartliolin  adding,  that  the 
child  being  bom,  the  blood  no  longer  goes 
to  the  uterus,  but  is  directed  to  the  breast 
and  changed  into  milk.  But  none  of  all 
those  who  talk  of  this  derivation,  assi^ 
any  reasonable  cause  which  may  produce  it. 

In  pregpoancy,  and  at  the  menstrual 
periods,  the  uterus  is  active ;  b\it,  when 
the  child  is  delivered,  the  action  of  the 
uterus  subsides,  whilst  the  breasts  in  their 
turn  become  active,  and  secrete  milk.  . 

If,  at  this  time,  we  should  again  produce 
action  in  the  uterus,  we  diminish  that  of 
the  breasts,  and  destroy  the  secretion  of 
milk,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  utenis,  which  is  inci- 
dent to  lying-in  women.  When  the  uterus 
at  the  cessation  of  the  mensesi  ceases  to  be 
acU ve,  or  to  secrete,  we  often  find  that 
the  breasts  have  an  action  excited  in  them, 
becominsr  slowly  inflamed,  and  "assuming 
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a  cancerous  dUpotition.  The  items  and  tion  io  tW  glands  ilMlit  be  ■ndden  and  sf 
breasts  seem  to  be  a  set  of  glands  balance  short  duration  ;  for,  if  cont'onied  loaf, 
ing  each  other  in  the  system,  one  only  weakness  of  the  testicles,  or  dimmished 
oemg  naturally  act'iTCyOr  secreting  proper-  action,  is  induced.  In  those  parts  vhick 
ly  at  a  time ;  and  accordingly  we  seldom,  if  exhibit  this  natural  associmtion  of  actios, 
ever,  6nd  that  when  the  uterus  yields  the  if  the  action  of  one  part  be  audderif  ind 
menstrual  discharge,  the  milk  is  secreted  for  a  short  time  increased,  the  actioa  of 
in  perfection,  during  the  continuance  of  the  sympathising  part  will  likewise  be  ai- 
tbis  discharge,  nor  do  we  ever  find  them  creased ;  as  we  see  in  the  instance  tbeidy 
both  inflamed  at  the  same  time.  given  of  coition,  and  likewise  in  paroijsas 

The  uterus  has  not  only  this  connexion  of  the  stone,  in  which  the  ^lant  penis, afW 
with  the  breasts,  but  it  has  also  a  Tcry  making  water,  becomes  yery  painlut 
particular  sympathy  with  the  stomach.  But  if  the  action  be  more  «k>w]j  is- 
which  agMn  sympathises  with  the  brain ;  duced,andoontiouedfor  a  long  tine,  thea 
and  ^hus  we  see  how  a  disorder  of  the  tbisassociation  is  set  aside,  by tlw  8trQi|;cr 
uterus  may  induce  an  extensive  series  of  and  more  general  principle  of  iheequih- 
ailections,  each  dependent  on  the  other.  brium  of  action,  and  the  S3rnipaihiiii^(  p^rt 
,The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male  is  weakened.  Hence,  Tiolient  inflanyDkUon 
form  likewise  a  little  system,  in  which  all  of  the  end  of  the  urethra  produces  a  wctk- 
the  parts  exhibit  this  sympathy  with  each  ness  and  irritabiligr  of  the  bladder,  ddiU 
otber.  They  likewise  give  us  a  veiy  good  ness  of  the  testicle.  Sec. 
insunce  Qf  the  association  of  action,  or  There  is  also  an  evident  sympathy  of 
inrmpathy,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  equilibrium  betwixt  the  stomach  and 
that.wora.  lower  tract  of  intestines ;  mblch  two  por- 

S3rmpathy  is  divided  into,  first,  the  syin-  tions  may  he  said  in  general  to  balance 
pathy  of  equilibrium,  in  which  one  part  is  each  other  in  the  abdomen.  When  the 
weakened  by  the  increased  action  of  an*  action  of  the  intestines  is  increased  in  diar- 
other ;  and,  secondly,  the  sympathy  of  as-  rhcea,  the  stomach  is  often  weakened,  and 
sociation,  in  which  two  parts  act  together  the  patient  tormented  with  nanaea.  This 
at  the  same  time.  will  be  cured,  not  so  easily  by  medicines 

The  sympthy  of  association  is  produced  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  bj  anodfK 
suddenly,  and  for  a  short  time.  The  sym-  clysters,  which  will  abate  the  action  of  tk 
pathy  of  equilibrium  is  produced  more  intestines.  When  the  intestines  are  is- 
slowly,  and  continues  to  operate  for  much  flamed,  as  In  strangulated  hernia,  vom^i^ 
longer  time.  is  a  never-failing  attendant. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  most,  or  at  When  again  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  ibe 
least  many,  of  those  organs,  which  seem  intestines  are  affected,  and  obstinate  cot- 
to  be  connected  by  the  sympathy  of  equi-  tiveness  tskes  place ;  even  in  hysterical 
librium,  exhibit  likewise  more  or  less  of  affections  of  the  stomach,  the  intestjau 
the  sympathy  of  association,  when  under  are  often  deranged.  Injections  of  cold 
the  circumstances  in  which  this  can  take  -water  frequently  relieve  these  afiectioBS  of 
pUce.  the  stomach,  by  their  action  of  the  intes- 

The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is  seen  in  tines, 
the  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  end  of  The  1  iver and  stomach  are  abocooBected 
the  urethra  on  the  testicle ;  which  often  with  ons  another.  When  the  Jiwer  is  in- 
diminishes  its  action,  and  produces  a  very  flamed,  or  has  its  action  increased,  tbe  sto- 
disa^ppeeable  sensation  qf  dullness,  or,  if  mach  is  weakened,  and  dyipeptic  aycn^- 
this  inflammation  be  suddenly  diminished,  toms  Uke  place.  Whew  the  stomach  u 
the  action  of  the  testicle  is  as  suddenly  weakened,  as,  for  instance,  by  intoxica- 
increased,  and  swelling  takes  place.  The  tion,  then  the  action  of  the  liver  is  is- 
same  is  seen  in  the  connexion  of  the  ure-  creased,  and  a  greater  quantity  thamvusl 
thra  with  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland,  of  bile  is  secreted.  The  same  takes  pUcc 
as  is  mentioned  in  all  the  dissertations  on  in  warm  climates,  where  the  stontach  » 
gonorrbsa.     These  parts  likewise  affect  much  debiliuted. 

tlie  stomach  greatly,  increased  action  in  If  the  liver  has  its  action  thus  fpenuertly 
them  weakening  that  organ  much.  This  is  increased,  it  assumes  a  species  of  mfiaoi- 
seen  in  the  effects  of  swelled  testicle,  or  mation,  or  becomes,  as  it  is  called,  sen- 
excessive  venery,  or  inflamed  bladder,  rhous.  This  is  exemplified,in  the  babttaal 
and  in  a  stone ;  all  which  weaken  the  dram-drinkers,  and  in  those  who  stay  losj: 
stomach,  and  produce  dyspepsia.  The  in  warm  countries  and  use  freedoms  Wiii; 
same  remark  applies  Io  the  kidney ;  vo-  the  stomach.  The  liver  likewiae  aymfu- 
miting  and  flatulence  being  produced  by  thises  with  the  brain  ;  for  when  this  organ 
"^T-K '*"'  *•  iiyured,  and  its  actioa  much  inpaircd, 

*  he  sympathy  of  aasociation,  or  an  in-  aa  in  compression,  inflammation  aad  wo^ 
stance  of  sympathy  in  the  common  accep-  puration  have  been  often  known  to  takt 
tation  of  the  word,  is  likewise  seen  in  tbe  place  in  the  liver. 

connexion  betwixt  the  |rUnds  and  testicles  Besides  this  connexion  of  the  stonack 
tn  coition;  but  for  this  purpose,  tbp  ac-  with  the  liver,  it  is  also  T«7  iotittsitely  dt^ 


pendent  on  the  t>rain>  being  weakened 
when  the  action  of  the  brain  is  increased^ 
as  we  see  in  inflammation  of  that  orj^an. 
The  brain  again  is  affected  with  pain»  when 
the  stomach  is  weakened  bv  intoxication, 
or  other  causes  ;  and  this  pam  will  be  often 
relieved  by  slowly  renewing  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  by  such  stimuli  as  are  natu- 
ral to  it,  such  as  small  quantities  of  soups 
frequently  repeated.  A  slight  increase  of 
action  in  the  stomach,  at  least  if  not  of  a 
morbid  kind,  affects  the  brain  so  as  to  pro- 
duce sleep,  diminishing  its  action.  Tliis 
we  see  in  the  effects  of  a  full  meal,  and 
even  of  a  draught  of  warm  water.  The 
stomach  likewise  sympathises  with  the 
throat,  squeamishness  and  anorexia  being 
often  produced  by  inflammation  of  ihe 
tonsils.  This  inflammation  is  frequently 
abated  by  restoring  or  increasing  the  action 
of  the  stomach.  Hence  the  throat,  in 
slight  inflammation,  is  frequently  easier 
after  dinner ;  hence,  likewise,  the  efibcts 
of  emetics  in  cynanche. 

The  extremities  of  bones  and  muscles 
also  sympathise  in  the  same  manner. 
When  one  end  of  a  bone  is  inflamed,  the 
action  of  the  other  is  lessened,  and  pain  is 
produced ;  for  a  painful  sensation  may  re- 
sult both  from  increased  and  diminislied 
action.  When  the  tendon  of  a  muscle  is 
inflamed,  the  body  of  that  muscle  often  is 
pained,  and  vice  verta. 

Lastly,  the  external  skip  sympathises 
with  the  parts  below  it.  If  it  be  inflamed, 
ts  in  erysipelas,  the  parts  immediately  be* 
neath  are  weakened,  or  have  their  natural 
action  diminished.  If  tliis  inflammation 
affect  the  face,  or  scalp,  then  the  brain  is 
injured ;  and  head-ache,  stupor,  or  deli- 
rium, supervene.  If  it  attack  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen,  then  the  abdominal  viscera 
are  affected,  and  we  have  vomiting  and 
purging,  or  obstinate  costiveness,  accord- 
mg  to  circumstances.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  disease  of  children,  which  is  called 
by  ihe  women  the  bowel-hive,  in  which 
the  skin  is  inflamed,  as  they  suppose,  from 
some  morbid  matter  within. 

If  the  internal  parts  be  inflamed,  the 
action  of  the  surface  is  diminished,  andi 
by  increasing  this  action,  we  can  lessen  or 
remove  the  disease  below ;  as  we  see  daily 
proved  by  the  good  efl*ects  of  blisters. 
When  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  kidney, 
have  been  very  irritable,  a  sinapism  has 
been  known  to  act  like  a  charm  ;  and,  in 
the  deep  seated  inflammations  of  the 
breasts,  bowels,  or  joints,  no  better  reme- 
dy is  knownj  after  the  use  of  the  lancet, 
than  blisters. 

The  utility  of  issues  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  joints,  is  to  be 
explained  on  the  same  principle.  In  these 
cases  we  find  that  issues  do  little  good  un- 
less they  be  someVhat  painful,  or  be  in  the 
sUtc  oflicaUhy  uleors.    An  indolent  flab- 
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by  sore,  however  large  the  discharge, 
(which  is  always  thin,  and  accompanied 
with  little  action*)  does  no  good,  but  only 
adds  to  the  misery  of  the  patient  We 
may,  however,  err  on  the  other  hand  by 
making  the  issues  too  painful,  or  by  keep* 
ing  them  active  too  long,  for,  after  they 
have  removed  the  inflammatory  disease 
below,  they  will  still  operate  on  these 
pans,  lessening  their  action,  and  prevent* 
ing  the  heahng  process  from  going  on  pro- 
perly. This  is  seen  in  cases  of  curvature, 
of  the  spine,  where  at  first  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vertebra  is  diminished  by  the 
issues ;  but,  if  they  be  kept  long  open  after 
this  is  removed,  tiiey  do  harm.  We  often 
see  the  patient  recover  rapidly  after  his 
surgeon  has  healed  the  issue  in  despair, 
judging  that  it  could  do  no  farther  serviceg 
out  only  inci'ease  the  weakness  of  his  pa- 
tient. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  when 
any  pvticular  action  disappears  suddenly 
from  a  part,  it  will  often  speedily  affect 
that  organ  which  sympathises  most  with 
the  part  that  was  originally  diseased. 
This  is  best  seen  in  the  inflammatory 
action,  which,  as  practical  writers  have 
well  observed,  occasionally  disappears 
quickly  from  the  part  first  affected,  and 
then  shews  itself  in  some  other. 

From  the  united  testimony  of  all  these 
facts,  Mr.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  maintain^ 
the  doctrine  just  delivered,  and  proposes 
to  introduce  it  into'  pathological  reason- 
ings. In  the  whole  of  the  animal  econo- 
my* we  discover  marks  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  but  perhaps  in  no  part  of  it 
more  than  in  this,  of  the  existence  of  the 
sympathy  of  equilibrium,  for  if  a  large 
part  of  the  system  were  to  have  its  action 
much,  increased,  and  all  the  other  parts 
to  continue  acting  in  the  same  proportion- 
ate degree  as  formerly,  the  whole  must  be 
soon  exhausted ;  (for  increased  action 
would  require  for  its  support  an  increaseg. 
qaantity  of  energy.) 

But  upon  this  principle,  when  action  is 
much  increased  in  one  part,  it  is  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  diminished  in  some  other,  the 
general  sum  or  degree  of  action  in  the 
body  is  thus  less  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  and  consequently  the  system  suflers 
less. 

SYMPHISIS.  (From  trv?,  together, 
and  ^«,  to  grow.)  Mediate  connexion. 
A  g^nus  of  the  connexion  of  bones,  in 
which  they  are  united  by  means  of  an  in- 
tervening body.  It  comprehends  four 
species,  viz.  sjmchondrosis,  syssarcosis,sj« 
neurosis,  and  syndenmosis. 

SYMPHYTUM.  (From  rt/fe^»,  to 
unite ;  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  tQ 
unite  and  close  the  lips  of  wounds  toger 
ther.)  1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Clus,  Fftntantfrio^ 
OviUr,Monoff^a.  Jigitized  by  L^OOglC 
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2.  The  pharmacppceial  name  of  the  con- 
toUda  major.  Com  Trey.  This  pUni,  Sym- 
phftum  ojfficinaie  :-^/oUi»  ovatit  lanceoUttit 
decunrentibu8,  is  administered  where  the 
altlixa  cannot  be  obtained,  its  roots  abound- 
ing with  a  viscid  ghitinous  juice  whose 
virtues  are  similar  to  thut  of  the  alifuea. 

STMPaTTCM  MAcuLosux.  See  Pulmona- 
ria. 

SYMPnxTCM  ?ii!ro».  See  Prunella, 

Stmphttum:  officinale.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  comfrey.  See  Symphy- 
tum. 

SriTAivcnv.  See  Cynancke. 

Stnahchica.  (From     cvfuy^n^    the 

quinsey  ;  so  called  from  its  uses  in  ihat  dis- 
ease.) Qiiinsey-wort. 

SYNARTHROSIS.  (From  crvy,  toge- 
ther, and  «f6p9r,.a  joint.)  Immoveable 
connexion.  A  genus  of  connexion  of 
bones,  in  which  they  are  united  together 
by  an  immoveable  union.  It  has  three 
species,  viz.  suture,  harmony,  and  gom- 
phosis. 

Stvastoxosis.  Is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  ^ncittomotit. 

SYNCHONDROSIS.  (From  <ruy,  with, 
and  p^oFc'yoff,  a  cartilage.)  A  species  of 
sjrmphysis,.  in  wiiich  one  bone  is  united 
with  another  by  means  of  an  intervening 
cartilage,  as  the  vertebrx  and  the  bones  oi 
the  pubis. 

SrKCHoiTDROTOxiA.  (From  vun^of^^m- 
IK,  the  symphisis  of  the  pubis,  and  Tt/uF*, 
to  cut.)  The  operation  of  dividmg  the 
symphisis  of  the  pubis. 

SYNCHYSIS.  (From  <ru/Jtt/»,  to  con- 
found.) A  solution  of  the  vitreous  humour 
into  a  fine  attenuated  aqueous  fluid.  In 
CuUen*8  Nosology  it  is  a  variety  of  his  spe- 
cies caligo  pupilla. 

Stscipitis  ossa.  See  Parietal  bone*. 

8YNCIPUT.  The  forepart  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

SYNCOPE.  (From  <rv»,  with,  and  ito«7«, 
to  cut,  or  strike  down.)  ^nimi  deliquium. 
JLeipothymia.  Painting  or  swooning.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neurote*  and 
order  adynamue  of  Cullen,  in  wliich  the 
respiration  and  action  of  the  heart  either 
cease,  or  become  much  weaker  than  usual, 
with  paleness  and  coldness,  arising  from 
diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  or  from 
organic  affections  of  the  heart.  Species  : 
1.  Syncope  cardiaca,  tbe  cardiac  syncope, 
arising  without  a  visible  cause,  and  with 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  during  the 
intervals,  and  depending  generally  on 
some  organic  affection  of  the  heart  or 
neighbouring  vessels.  2.  Syncope  occa. 
nonaSi,  the  existing  cause  being  mani- 
fest. 
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Stjtcope    AFoiHosA.      Sco   Angina  pec- 


STNDESMOLOGIA.  (From  «rvr/i<r/uof. 
a  Lgament,  and  xofof,  a  discourse.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  ligaments. 


Stxoesxo.phabtksxvs.      See  Csm^ricrfr 

phiirviig-ii  mediuB 

SYNDESMOSIS.  (From  <r«v/tcfftec,  a 
ligament  )  That  species  of  sympbiais  or 
mediate  connexion  of  bones  in  which  they 
are  united  by  ligament,  as  tb«  radius  witk 
the  ulna. 

SrsTDKSMus.  (From  avrSt^,  to  bind  to- 
gether )  A  ligament. 

SYNECHIA.  2vf§x"^'  A  concretion 
of  the  ins  with  the  tort  ea,  or  with  tbe 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  prox- 
imate cause  is  the  contact  from  inflaoiBa- 
tioo  or  adhesion  of  tbeSe  parts,  tbe  conse- 
quence of  inflammation.  Tbe  remote 
causes  are,  a  collapse  of  the  cornea,  a 
prolapse  of  tbe  iris,,  a  swelling  or  tumi- 
fled  cataract,  bypoptuin,  or  a  natural 
formation.  Tbe  species  of  tbis  disorder 
ara : 

1.  Synechia  anterior  totaliM^  or  a  coocre- 
tion  of  the  iris  with  the  corner.  This  spe- 
cie\is  known  by  inspecting  tbe  parts.  The 
pupil  in  this  species  is  dilated  or  coarcu- 
ted,  or  it  is  found  concreted ;  from  wbence 
various  lesions  of  vision. 

2.  Synechia  anterior  partiality  wben  only 
some  part  of  the  iris  is  accreted.  This 
concretion  is  observed  in  one  or  many 
places  ;  from  hence  tbe  pupil  is  variously 
disfigured,  and  an  inordinate  motion  of  tbe 
pupil  is  perceived. 

3.  Synechia  anterior  compoeita^  vb» 
not  only  the  whole  iris>  but  also  a  pro- 
lapse of  the  crystalline  lens,  unites  with 
the  cornea. 

4.  Synechia  posterior  t^toBe,  or  a  concre- 
tion of  the  whole  uvea,  with  the  ciliary 
processes  and  the  capsule  of  the  crvstaUise 
lens. 

5.  Synechia  potterior partialis ,  when  only 
some  part  of  the  capsule  of  tbe  ciystal- 
line  lens  is  concreted  with  tbe  uvea  and 
cornea.  This  accretion  is  simplex,  du- 
plex, triples,  or  in  many  places  it  ma/ 
happen. 

6.  Synechia  complicata,  with  an  amau* 
rosis,  cataract,  mydriasis,  myosis,  or  syne- 
zesis. 

SYNEUttOSIS.  CTrom  avt,  with,  ww^n, 
a  nerve,  because  the  ancients  included 
membranes,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  under 
the  head  of  nerves.)  A  species  of  stbi- 
phisis,  in  which  one  bone  is  united  to 
another  by  means  of  an  intervening  Biea- 
brane. 

SYNTZESIS.  Confidefitia.  -  A  perfect 
concretion  and  coarctation  of  the  poptl 
It  is  known  by  the  absence  of  the  papi\ 
and  a  total  loss  of  vision.  The  species 
are  : 

1.  Synisesia  nativa*  with  which  in&ntf 
are  sometimes  born.  In  this  case,  by  la 
error  of  the  first  conformation  of  the  pupilf 
theie  is  no  perforation;  it  is  very  rarel| 
found. 

%  Symsmt  accidentalit,  a  concaclion  ot 
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ihe  ptipil»  from  tn  inflamTnation  or  ex- 
ulceration,  of  the  uvea  or  iris,  or  from 
a  defect  of  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  hu- 
mour. 

3.  S^s^M,  from  a  secession  of  the  iris 
or  cornea.  From  whatever  cause  it  may 
happen,  the  efTect  is  certain,  for  the  pupil 
contracts  its  diameter;  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  separated  from  the  circle  of  the 
cornea*  cannot  resist  the  orbicular  fibres  : 
from  hence  the  pupil  is  wholly  or  partially 
contracted. 

4  Syntxeut  complicata,  or  that  which  is 
complicated  with  iiit  amaurosis,  synechia> 
or  other  ocular  disease.  The  amaurosis  or 
gutta  serena  is  known  by  the  total  absence 
of  Itghtto  the  retina;  we  cMn  distii*}^u.sh 
this  not  only  by  the  pupil  beini^  closed, 
but  likewise  the  eyelids,  for  whether  the 
eyelids  be  open  or  shut,  all  is  darkness  to 
ttie  patient.  The  other  complicated  cases 
are  known  by  vifrwing"  the  eje,  and  consi- 
deriiigf  the  parts  anatomically. 

5  i^isfsit  9pnria,  is  a  closinjif  of  the 
pupil  by  mucus,  ptis,  or  gnimous  blood. 

SYNbCHA.  (Prom  ovfix»t  to  conti- 
nue) Inflammatory  fever.  A  species  of 
continued  fever ;  characterised  by  increas- 
ed heat;  pulse  frequent,  strong,  hard; 
urine  high-coloured ;  senses  not  Im- 
paired.  This  fever  is  so  named  from  its 
being  attended  with  s^ptoms  denoting 
general  inflammation  in  the  systiem,  by 
which  we  shall  always  be  able  readily  to 
distinguish  it  from  either  the  nervous  or 
putrid.  It  makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
spring;  and  it  seizes  persons  of  all  ages 
and  habits,  but  more  particularly  those  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  with  strong  elastic  fibres, 
and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  It  is  a 
species  of  fever  almost  peculiar  to  cold  and 
temperate  climates,  being  rarely,  if  ever 
met  with  in  very  warm  ones,  except 
amongst  Europeans  lately  arrived;  and 
even  then,  the  inflammatory  stage  is  of 
yery^  short  dtiration,  as  it  very  soon  as- 
sumes either  the  nervous  or  putrid  type. 

The  exciting  causes  are  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold,  swallowing  cold 
liquors  when  the  body  is  much  heated  by 
exercise,  too  free  a  use  of  vinous  and  .tpi- 
rituous  liquors,  great  intemperance,  violent 
passions  of  the  mind,  the  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  habitual  evacuations,  and  the  sud- 
den repulsion  of  eruptions-  It  may  be 
doubted  if  this  fever  ever  originates  from 
personal  infection  ;  but  it  is  impossiblie 
for  it  to  appear  as  an  epidemic  amongst 
inch  as  are  of  a  robtist  habit,  from  a  pe^ 
culiar  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  comes 
on  with  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  inactivity, 
succeeded  by  vertigo,  rigors,  and  pains 
over  the  whole  body,  but  more  particular- 
ly in  the  head  and  back;  which  symptoms 
arc  shortly  followed  by  redness  of  the  face 
and  eyety  great  restlessness,  intense  heat, 
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and  unquenchable  thirst,  oppression  of 
breathing,  and  nausea.  The  skin  is  dry 
and  parched ;  the  tongue  is  of  a  srarlet 
colour  at  the  sides,  and  furred  with  white 
in  the  centre;  the  urine  is  red  and  scanty; 
the  body  is  costive ;  and  there  is  a  quick- 
ness. With  a  fulness  and  hardness  in  the 
pulse,  not  much  affected  by  any  pressure 
made  on  the  artery.  If  the  febrile  symp- 
toms run  very  high,  and  proper  meant 
are  not  used  at  an  early  period,  stupor  and 
delirium  rome  on,  the  imuginntion  be- 
comes much  disturbed  and  hurried, and  the 
patient  raves  \iolcntly  The  disease  usual- 
ly goes  through  its  course  in  about  fourteen 
^ays,  and  terminates  in  a  crisis,  cither  by 
diaphoresis,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  or  the  deposit  of  a  copious  sedi- 
ment in  the  urine ;  u  hich  crisis  is  usually 
preceded  by  some  variation  in  the  pulse. 

Our  judgment  as  to  the  termination  of 
the  disease,  must  be  formed  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  attjick,  and  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  or 
continues  many  days  with  stupour  or  deli- 
rium, the  event  may  be  doubtful;  but  if 
to  these  are  added,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, starlings  of  the  tendons,  involun- 
tary discharges  by  stool  and  urine,  and 
hiccough,  It  will  then  certainly  be  fatal.  Oil 
the  contrary,  if  the  febrile  heat  abates, 
the  other  symptoms  moderate,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  a  crisis,  we  may  then  ex- 
pect a  recovery.  In  a  few  instances,  this 
fever  has  been  known  to  terminate  in 
mania. 

On  opening  those  who  die  of  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  an  cffubion  is  often  perceived 
within  the  cranium,  and  now  ana  then,  to- 
pical afTections  of  some  of  the  viscera  arc 
to  be  obser\'ed. 

SYNOCHUS.  (From  oT/ri;^**  *<>  con- 
tinue.) A  mixed  fever.  A  species  of 
continued  fever,  commencing  with  symp- 
toms of  synocha  and  terminating  in  ty- 
phus; so  that  synocha  and  typhus,  blended 
together  in  a  slight  degree,  seem  to  consti- 
tute this  species  of  fever,  the  former  be- 
ing apt  to  preponderate  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  the  latter  towards  its  termina- 
tion. 

Every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to 
enervate  the  body^  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  remote  cause  of  this  fever;  and  accord- 
ingly we  And  it  often  arising  fW)m  great 
bodily  fatigue,  too  great  an  indulgence  in 
sensual  pleasures,  violent  exertion,  intero- 
pl-rance  in  drinking,  and  errors  in  diet,  and 
now  and  then  likewise  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  some  long  accustomed  discharge. 
Certain  passions  of  the  mind  (such  as  grief, 
fear,  anxiety,  and  joy.)  have  been  enume- 
rated amongst  the  causes  of  fever,  and  in 
a  few  instances  it  it  probable  tbey  may 
have  given  rise  to  it;  but  the  concurrence 
of  some  other  powers  seenis  generally  nc- 
tcmry  to  produce  AUefii^Q^jgort 
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iisoal  Mid  oniTefMl  cause  of  thit  ferer  is 
t^  applicatioo  of  cold  to  the  bod?  ;  snd 
its  morbid  effects  seem  to  depend  pirllj 
dpoti  certain  circumstances  of  the  cold  It- 
self,  and  parti/  upon  certain  circumstan- 
ces of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

The  circumstances  which  seem  to  gi?e 
the  application  of  cold  due  eff*ect,  are  iu 
degrit  of  intensity,  the  len^ifth  of  time 
which  It  is  applied,  its  beinr  applied  gene* 
rally,  or  only  in  a  current  of  air,  its  haTinr 
a  degree  of  moisture  accompanying  it,  ana 
its  being  a  considerable  or  sudden  change 
from  heat  to  cold.  The  circumstancea  of 
persons  rendering  them  more  liable  to  be 
alli^cted  by  cold,  seem  to  be  debility,  iut 
duced  eitlier  by  great  fatigue,  or  Tiolent 
casrtions,  by  long  fasting,  by  the  want  of 
natural  rest,  by  severe  evacuations,  by 
preceding  disease,  by  errors  in  diet,  by 
intemperance  in  drinking,  by  great  sen- 
Mali^,  by  too  close  an  application  to 
study,  or  giring  wa^  to  grief,  rear,  or  great 
anxiety,  by  deprinng  the  body  of  a  part 
of  ita  accustomed  clothing,  by  exposing 
anyone  particular  part  of  it,  whilst  the 
rest  ia  kept  of  its  usual  warmth,  or  by  ex- 
posing it  generally  or  suddenly  to  cold 
when  nested  much  beyond  its  usual  tem« 
peraturei  these  we  may  therefore  look 
upon  as  so  many  caoses  giving  an  effect  to 
cold  which  it  otherwise  mig^t  not  have 
produced.  Another  frequent  cause  of  fe- 
ver seems  to  be  breathing  air  contaminated 
by  the  vnpnurs  anaing  either  directly  or 
originally  from  the  body  of  a  person  la<; 
bourtng  under  the  disease.  A  peculiar 
matter  is  supposed  to  generate  in  the  body 
of  a  person  affected  with  fever,  and  this 
6oating  in  tha  atmosphere,  and  being  ap- 
plied to  one  in  healthf  will  no  doubt  oflen 
cause  (ever  to  take  place  in  him,  which 
bas  induced  many  to  suppose  that  this  in- 
ftctious  matter  is  produced  in  all  fevers 
whatever,  and  that  tbey  are  all  more  or 
kss  contagious. 

The  effluvia  arising  from  the  human  body, 
if  long  confined  to  one  place  without  be- 
ing diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  will,  it  is 
well  known,  acquire  a  singular  virtdence, 
and  will  if  applied  to  the  boflies  of  men, 
become  the  cause  of  fever.  Exhalations, 
arising  from  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  have  been  look- 
ed upon  as  another  general  cause  of  fever : 
marshy  or  moist  grounds,  acted  upon  bv 
heat  for  any  length  of  time,  usually  send 
forth  exhalations  which  prove  a  never- 
failing  source  of  fever,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  warm  climates.  Various  hypo> 
thesis  have  been  maintained,  with  respect 
to  the  proximate  cause  of  fever;  some 
supposing  it  to  be  a  lentor  or  viscidity 
prevaUinir  in  the  mass  of  blood,  and  stag- 
»»tuig  in  the  extren^e  vessels ;  others,  that 
It  IS  a  noxious  matter  introduced  into  or 
f  eoerated  in  the  body,  and  that  the  in- 


creased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ia 
the  effect  of  nature  to  expel  the  morbific 
matter;  others,  that  it  consisted  in  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  bile;  and  otbera 
again»  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  spns- 
HKxIic  constriction  of  the  extreme  vvssela 
on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  which  last 
was  the  doctrine  taught  by  Cbe  late  Dr. 
Cullen. 

An  attack  of  tbis  fever  is  generany  mark- 
ed by  the  patient's  being  seised  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  Iviguor  or  sense  of 
debility,  together  with  a  st^gyisbneaa  in 
motion,  and  frequent  yawning'  mnd  stretcb- 
ing;  the  face  and  extreni^es  at  tbe  mmmc 
time  beceroe  pale,  and  the  skin  over  the 
whole  surfiice  of  tbe  body  appears  con- 
stricted ;  he  then  perceives  a  sensaUoa  of 
cold  in  his  back,  piassing  from  thence  over 
his  whole  frame,  and  this  sense  of  cold 
continuing  to  increase;  tremors  in  dM 
limbs  and  rigors  of  the  body  snccced. 

With  these  there  is  a  Iom  of  appetite^ 
want  of  laate  in  tbe  mouth,  slight  psins  in 
the  head,  back,  and  loins,  smUl  and  fre* 
quen  t  respirations.  Tbe  sense  of  cold  and 
its  effects  af^er  a  little  time  become  less 
violent,  and  are  alternated  with  flushisgs, 
and  at  last,  going  off  altogetherk  they  are 
succeeded  by  great  heat  diffused  geocrallj 
over  the  whole  body ;  the  fiice  lo&a  ffusk- 
ed,  the  skin  is  dry  as  likewise  tbe  tongue; 
universal  restlessness  prevails,  with  a  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  head,  oppression  at  the 
chest,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  snd  sa 
inflination  to  vomit  There  is  likewise  a 
Purest  thirst  and  costiveness,  snd  tbe  pulse 
18  full  and  frequent,  beating  perhaps  90  or 
100  strokes  in  a  minute.  When  the  symp- 
toms run  very  h\^,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  a  delirium  will  arise,  hi  this  lever, 
u%  well  as  most  others,  there  is  generally 
an  increase  of  symptoms  towards  even- 
ing. 

If  the  disease  is  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
either  by  its  continuing  a  long  time,  or  by 
the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  then  a  start- 
ing  of  the  tendons,  picking  at  tbe  bed- 
clothes, involuntary  discharges  by  urine 
and  stool,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
hiccoughs,  wdl  be  observed;  where  no 
such  appearances  take  place,  the  disease 
will  go  through  its  course. 

As  a  fever  once  produced  will  go  on, 
although  its  cause  be  entirely  removed, 
and  as  the  continued  or  fresh  sppl'icaiion 
of  a  cause  of  fever  neither  will  increase 
that  which  is  already  produced,  nor  occa- 
sion a  new  one,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
as  to  the  duration  of  fever,  and  it  is  only 
by  attending  to  certain  appearances  or 
changes,  which  usually  take  place  on  tbe 
approach  of  a  crisis,  that  we  can  form  any 
opinion  or  decision*  The  symptoms  point- 
ing out  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  are  tbe 
piiijie  becoming  soft*  moderate,  and  near. 
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and  ukers  of  the  skin,  ptms,  8weUin|^,  and 
its  natural  speed ;  the  ton^e  losing  its  fur 
and  becoming  clean,  with  an  abatement  of 
thirst;  the  skin  being  covered  with  a  gen- 
tle moisture,  and  feeling  soft  to  tite  touch; 
the  secretory  organs  performing  their  $t* 
irend  offices ;  and i he  urine  depos.iting  flaky 
crystals  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  and  becoming 
turbid  on  being  allowed  to  stand  any  time. 

Many  phjrsicians  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  all 
acute  diseases,  except  those  of  a  putrid 
kind,  wnich  usuallpr  determines  them  to  be 
of  a  certai"  duration,  and  therefore  that 
these  terminations,  when  salutary,  happen 
at  certain  periods  of  the  disease  rathef 
than  at  others,  unless  disturbed  in  their 
progress  by  an  improper  mode  of  treat* 
ment,  or  the  arising  of  some  accidental 
circumstance.  These  periods  are  known 
by  the  spellation  of  critical  days;  and 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the 
present,  have  been  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted. The  truth  of  them.  Dr.  Thoma^ 
thinks  can  hardly  be  disputed,  however 
they  may  be  interrupted  by  various  causes. 
A  great  number  of  phatnomena  shew  us, 
that  both  in  the  sound  state  and  the  diseas- 
ed, nature  has  a  tendency  to  observe  cer- 
tain periods ;  for  instance,  the  vicissitudes 
of  sleeping  and  watching  occurring  with 
such  regularity  to  every  one;  the  acute 
periods  that  the  menstrual  fluj(  observes, 
and  the  exact  time  of  pregnancy  in  all 
viviparous  animals,  and  many  other  such 
instances  that  might  be  adduced,  all  prove 
this  law. 

With  respect  to  diseases,  every  one 
must  have  observed  the  definite  periods 
which  take  place  m  regular  intermit: ents, 
as  well  those  universal  as  topical,  in  the 
course  of  true  inflammation,  which  at  the 
fourth,  or  at  the  farthest  the  seventh  day, 
is  resolved,  or  after  this  period,  changes 
into  either  abscess,  gangrene,  or  schirrus, 
in  exanthematous  eruptions,  which  if  they 
are  favourable  and  regular,  appear  on  a  cer- 
tain and  definite  day;  for  example,  the 
small-pox  about  the  fourth  day.  All  these 
appear  to  be  founded  on  immutable  laws, 
according  to  which  the  motions  of  the  body 
m  health  and  in  disease  are  governed. 

The  days  on  which  it  is  supposed  the 
termination  of  continued  fevers  princi- 
pally happens,  are  the  third,  fifth,  seventh, 
ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  twentieth. 

A  simple  continued  fever  terminates  al- 
ways by  a  regular  crisis  in  the  manner 
l)efore  mentioned,  or  from  the  febrile  mai- 
ler falling  on  some  particular  parts,  it  ex- 
cites inflammation,  abscess,  eruption,  or 
destroys  the  patient. 

Great  anxiety,  loss  of  strength,  intense 
lieat,  stupor,  delirium,  irregularity  in  the 
tiulse,  twitchings  in  the  fingers  and  hands. 
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picking  at  tlie  bed-clothes,  startings  of  the 
tendons,  hiccoughs,  involuntary  evacua- 
tions by  urme  and  stool,  and  such  like 
symptoms,  point  out  the  certain  approach 
of  deal  h. 

On  the  contr::ry,  when  the  senses  remain 
clear  and  distinct,  the  febrile  heat  abates, 
the  skin  is  soft  and  moist,  the  pulse  becomes 
moderate  and  is  regular,  and  the  urine 
deposits  flaky  crystals,  we  may  then  expect 
a  speedy  and  happy  termination  to  the 
disease. 

The  usual  appearances  which  are  to  be 
observed  on  dissection  of  those  who  die  of 
this  fever,  are  an  eflTusion  within  the  cra- 
nium, and  topioal  affections,  perhaps  of 
tome  viscera. 

SYNOVIA.  (A  term  of  no  radical 
meaning,  coined  by  Paracelsus.)  Bjfdar^ 
throt.  Mucilago.  An  unctuous  fluid  se- 
creted from  certain  glands  in  the  joint  in 
which  it  is  contained.  lu  use  is  to  lubri- 
cate the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  arti- 
culatory  bones,  and  to  faciliute  their 
motions. 

SrsoviAL  OLAKDS.  OlcnduU  9yn9vU. 
The  assembUge  of  a  fatty  fimbriated 
structure  within  the  cavities  of  some 
joints. 

SYNTENOSIS.  (From  ^r^r,  with,  and 
Tffv«y,  a  tendon.^  A  species  of  articula- 
tion, where  the  oones  are  connected  toge- 
ther by  tendons. 

Ststsxis.  (From  ^vfrn^tf,  to  dissolve.) 
A  marasmus  or  colliquative  wasting  of  the 
body. 

SYNTHESIS.  (From  (UfrtOnjun^  to  com- 
pose.)   Combination.     See  Jinalyti$. 

Stkthetismus.  (From  tf"«r6i»,  to  con- 
cur.)   The  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

SviruioTTCA.  (Foom  ruvis\om,  to  cica- 
trise)   Medicines  which  heal  wounds. 

SYPHYLIS.  (The  name  of  a  shephejd, 
who  fed  the  flocks  of  king  Alc'xhous,  who, 
proud  of  their  number  and  beauty,  insult- 
ed the  sun ;  as  a  punishment  for  which, 
fable  relates,  that  this  disease  was  sent  on 
earth ;  or  from  a^t^xoc,  filthy.)  Lwa  vent' 
rea,  Morbtu  GalUcut.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  cacfiexia  and  order  impetiginet 
of  Cullen.  Towards  the  close  of  the  me- 
morable fifteenth  century,  about  the  year 
1494  or  1495  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  this  disease.  The  novelty  of 
its  symptoms,  and  the  wonderful  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  propapfated  throughout 
every  part  of  the  known  world,  soon 
made  it  an  important  object  of  medical 
inquiry. 

la  the  common  language,  it  is  said  a 
person  has  syphilis  or  is  poxed,  when  the 
venereal  poison  has  been  received  into, 
or  is  diffused  thrcxijjrli  the  system,  and 
there  produces  its  peculiar  effects,  as 
ulcers  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  spots,  tetters. 
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eariet  of  the  bonet>  &c.  But  as  long  as  the 
eRects  of  the  poison  are  local  and  confined 
to  or  near  the  genitals,  the  disorder  is  not 
called  syphilis,  lues  venerea,  nor  pox ;  but 
distinguished  by  some  particular  name 
according  to  its  different  seat  or  appear- 
ance ;  such  as  gonorrhaea  venerea,  chancre 
or  bubo. 

The  venereal  disease  is  always  produced 
by  a  poison.  Concerning  the  nature  of  this 
poison,  we  know  no  more  than  we  do 
about  that  of  the  small-pox  or  any  other 
contagion  ;  we  know  only  that  it  produces 
peculiar  effects.  The  smallest  particle 
of  this  poison  is  suflEicient  to  bring  on  the 
most  violent  disorder  over  the  whole 
body.  It  seems  to  spread  and  diffuse  itself 
by  a  kind  of  fermentation  and  assimilation 
of  matter ;  and,  like  other  contagions,  it 
requires  some  time  after  being  applied  to 
tlie  human  body,  before  it  produces  that 
effect  It  is  not  known  whether  it  has 
different  aegrees  of  acrimOYiy  and  volati- 
lity, or  whether  it  is  always  the  same  m  its 
nature,,  varying  only  with  regard  to  the 
particular  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  or 
according  to  the  different  habit  and  consti- 
tution or  particular  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
person  who  receives  the  infection.  We 
know  that  mercury  possesses  a  ceruin  and 
specific  power  of  destroying  the  venereal 
virus :  but  we  are  quite  uncertain  whether 
it  acts  by  a  sedative,  adstringent,  or  evacu- 
ant  quality ;  or  if  not  perhaps  rather  by  a 
chemical  elective  attraction  whereby  both 
substances  uniting  with  one  another  are 
changed  in  a  third,  which  is  no  more 
hurtful,  but  has  some  new  properties  en- 
tirely distinct  from  those  which  any  of 
them  had  before  they  were  uniied.  The 
variolous  miasma,  we  know,  produces  its 
effects  in  about  twenty  or  twenty -four 
days  after  the  infection  is  received  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  eight  or  ten  days  if 
by  inoculation,  but  the  venereal  virus  seems 
to  keep  no  particular  period.  At  some 
times,  and  perhaps  in  particular  persons. 
Dr.  Swediaur  has  seen  chancres  arise  in 
the  space  of  twelve  hours,  nay,  in  a  still 
shorter  time,  indeed  he  mentions  in  a  few 
minutes,  after  an  impure  coition;  whereas, 
in  most  cases,  they  make  their  appearance 
only  in  as  many  days.  Tl\e  generality  of 
men  feel  the  first  symptoms  of  a  clap  be- 
tween the  second  and  fifth  days  after  an 
impure-coiius ;  but  there  are  instances 
where  they  do  not  appear  till  after  as  many 
weeks  or  months.  About  ten  years  ago. 
Dr.  S.  was  consulted  by  a  young  man,  who 
was  seized  with  aviolent  discharge  from  the 
glans  along  with  a  phymosis,  but  without 
any  chancres,  four  weeks  after  coition ; 
and  durinjf  all  the  intervals,  he  felt  not  the 
least  symptom  of  the  disease.  Some  years 
ago,  a  pfenilcman  went  out  from  London 
in  seemingly  perf.   ^  health,  to  the  Bast 


Indies ;  but  on  his  arrival  in  that  hot  cL. 
mate,  after  a  voyage  of  four  monihs  a  vio- 
lent clap  broke  out  before  he  went  on 
shore,  tly)ugh  he  could  have  received  no 
infection  during  the  voyage,  as  there  vas 
not  a  woman  on  board.  There  aie  to- 
stances  which  render  it  probable  that  the 
virus  mav  lie  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  sad 
perhaps  longer,  on  the  surface  of  the  poi- 
tals  before  it  is  absorbed  ;  and  were  it  not 
then  to  produce  a  sbanker,.might  profaaUy 
not  be  absorbed  at  all.  \^c  see  daUy  ex- 
amples, where  common  woioen  commuoi- 
cate  the  infection  to  different  meo  in  the 
space  of  several  weeks,  while  they  them- 
selves have  not  the  least  symptoiD  of  sy- 
philis local  or  universal,  the  pmson  lying 
all  that  time  in  the  vagina  harmless,  snd 
generally  without  being  absorbed.  How 
long  the  venereal  virus  may  lurk  in  die 
body  itself,  after  it  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  mass  of  blo<Hl,  before  it  prodoccs 
any  sensible  effect,  is  a  matter  of  equal  un- 
certainty. Th.  re  is  scarce  a  practitioner 
who  has  not  ob^rved  instances  of  its  re- 
maining harmless  for  weeks  or  even 
months  in  the  body  Dr.  Swediaur  had  a 
case,  where,  after  lying  dormani  for  half  a 
year,  it  broke  out  with  unequivocal  symp- 
toms. But  the  following  instance,  if  to  be 
depended  upon,  is  stilt  more  estraordmair. 

Some  years  sgo,  says  the  above  writcf, 
I  was  cuns'ilted  by  a  gentleman  abeota 
sore  throat,  which  1  declared  to  be  TC•^ 
real.  My  patient  w&m  astonished ;  and  in- 
sured me  that  for  nine  years  past  he  had 
not  had  the  least  venereal  complaint,  nor 
had  he  any  reason  to  believe  he  bad 
since  received  any  infection  :  but  that  he 
had  been  in  the  East  Indies,  where  be  vai 
afi*ected  wit  h  a  violent  clap.  On  his  return 
to  Europe,  beinj^  to  appearance  in  good 
health,  he  married,  and  continued  perfectly 
free  of  any  such  complaint  ever  since.  By 
a  mercurial  course,  however,  the  complaint 
for  which  he  applied  to  me  was  con»pleiely 
removed.  Willi  regard  to  its  eficcU,  the 
venereal  poison  follows  no  constant  ruVe : 
for  though,  in  general,  it  affecU  first  the 
throat,  where  it  produces  ulcerations, 
while  in  others  it  exerts  its  virulence  on  tk 
skin  or  bones.  Whilst  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  thus  easily  affected  by  th.-s 
poison,  there  are  some  few  who  seem  'c 
be  altogether  unsusceptible  of  the  tnkc- 
tion  with  the  variolous  conta^^ion,  ibo  gV 
they  go  into  infected  places,  and  expo« 
themselves  to  inoculation  or  every  liasa»-i 
by  which  the  disease  is  generally  communi- 
cated. 

Some  persons  are  morej  table  than  othen 
to  be  infected  who  are  seemingly  of  tfce 
same  habit;  nay,  the  very  same  periM 
seems  to  be  more  liable  to  be  infected  at 
one  time  than  another, and  those  whoti&n{ 
been  once  infected  seem  to  be  move  lia^ 
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to  cttcb  the  infection  a  second  time,  than 
ihose  who  never  were  infected  before  with 
the  disease.  The  climate,  season,  age, 
state  of  health,  idiosyncrasy,  are,  perhtps, 
as  in  other  diseases,  the  necessary  predis* 
posins^  causes.  The  same  difference  is  ob- 
serrable  in  the  progress  made  by  the  dis- 
rase  after  the  patient  is  infected.  In  some 
the  progress  is  alow,  and  the  disease  ap- 
pears scarce  to  gain  any  ground,  while  m 
others  it  advances  with  the  umost  rapidity, 
and  speedily  produces  the  most  terrible 
symptoms.  Whether  the  venereal  poison 
can  be  absorbed  into  the  system,  without  a 
previous  excoriation;  or  ulceration  of  the 
g-enitals,  or  some  other  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Several  cases,  however,  have  occurred 
which  render  it  highly  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  the  poison  really  is  now  and 
then  absorbed,  without  any  previous  ex- 
coriation or  ulcerr.tion  whatsoever,  and 
thus  produces  buboes  and  other  venereal 
symptoms  in  the  body. 

!t  has  been  asserted  by  the  earliest  and 
even  by  some  late  writers,  that  it  may  be 
caughfby  lying  in  the  same  bed  or  living 
in  the  same  room  with  or  after  an  infected 
person.  What  may  have  been  the  case  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  cannot 
be  said,  but  the  most  accurate  observations 
and  experiments  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  subject,  do  not  confirm  this  to 
be  the  case  in  our  times.  Nor  are  nurses 
infected  in  the  Loci:  Hospital,  where  they 
live  night  and  day  with  patients  in  all 
BUges  of  the  distemper.  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  patients  in  our  times  are  apt  to 
impose  upon  themselves  or  upon  physicians 
and  surgeons,  with  regard  to  this  matter ; 
and  the  above  opinion  essilv  gains  ground 
among  tlie  vulgar,  especially  in  countries 
where  people  are  more  influenced  by  pre- 
judices,  superstition,  servile  situation  in 
life,  or  other  circumstances.  Hence,  we 
sometimes  hear  the  most  ridiculous  ac- 
counts given  in  those  countries  by  friars 
and  common  soldiers,  of  the  manner  by 
which  they  came  to  this  disorder;  such  as 
piles,  gravel,  colics,  contusions,  fevers, 
little-houses,  lying  in  suspected  beds,  or 
lying  in  bed  with  a  suspected  person,  re- 
tention of  the  semen,  coition  with  a  wo- 
(van  in  menstruation,  the  use  of  cider,  bad 
wine  or  beer,  &c. 

Another  question  undecided  is,  whether 
(he  venereal  poison  ever  infects  any  fluid 
)four  body  besides  the  mucous  and  lympha- 
tic system  Does  the  venereal  poison  in  an 
infected  woman  ever  affect  the  milk,  and 
consequently  can  the  infection  be  convey- 
ed to  the  -.nfant  by  the  milk  alone,  without 
my  venereal  ulcer  on  or  about  the  nipples  ? 
It  is  equally  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whe- 
hcr  the  venereal  dis'-ase  is  ever  conveyed 
'i'OTn  *  an  .  infeced  father  or  mother,  by 
:oitioQ«  to  the  foetus,  provided  their  geni- 


tals are  sound  i  or,  whether  a  child  is  ever 
affected  with  venereal  symptoms  in  the 
uterus  of  an  infected  mother.  Such  infect- 
ed infants  as  came  under  the  observation 
of  Dr.  Swediaur  or  of  his  friends,  whose 
practice  afforded  them  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  new-born  infants,  aeemed 
rather  to  miliute  against  the  opinion.* 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  them,  have  ever 
been  able  to  observe  ulcerations  or  other 
symptoms  of  a  venereal  kind  upon  new- 
born children ;  and  such  as  make  their  ap- 
pearance,  four,  six,  or  eight,  or  more  days 
afterwards,  on  the  genitals,  anus,  lips, 
mouth,  &c.  may  rather  be  supposed  t* 
arise  by  infection  during  the  passage  from 
ulcers  in  the  vagina  of  the  mother,  the 
skin  of  the  infant  being  then  nearly  in  as 
tender  a  state  as  the  glans  penis,  or  the 
labia  j  and  this  perhaps  at  the  time  when 
an  absorption  of  the  venereal  poison  might 
easier  take  place  without  a  prevbus  exco- 
riation, or  ulceration  of  the  skin.  All  the 
ways,  therefore,  by  which  we  see,  in  our 
days,  the  venereal  poison  communicated 
from  an  unhealthy  to  an  healthy  person 
may  be  reduced  to  tbe  following  heads  : 

1.  By  the  coition  of  an  healthy  person 
with  another  who  is  infected  with  venereal 
symptoms  of  the  genitals. 

2.  "By  the  coition  of  an  healthy  person 
with  another  apparently  healthy,  in  whose 
genitals  the  poison  lies  concealed,  without 
having  yet  produced  any  bad  symptom. 
Thus  a  woman  who  has  perhaps  received 
the  infection  from  a  man  two  or  three  days 
before,  may  during  that  time  infect,  and 
often  does  infect  the  man  or  noen  who 
have  to  do  with  her  afterwards,  without 
having  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  visi- 
ble upon  herself;  and  vice  verg,^,  a  man 
may  infect  a  woman  in  the  same  manner. 
Such  instances  occur  in  practice  every 
day. 

3.  By  sucking ;  in  this  case  tbe  nipples 
of  the  wet  nurse  may  be  infected  by  vene- 
real ulcers  in  the  mouth  of  the  child :  or 
vice  vertdt  the  nipples  of  the  nurse  being 
infected,  will  occasion  venereal  ulcers  in 
the  child's  nose,  mouth,  or  Kps.  It  is 
uncertUn  as  mentioned  above,  whether 
the  venereal  poison  was  ever  propagated 
by  means  of  the  milk  from  the  breast 

4.  By  exposing  to  the  contact  of  vene- 
real poison  any  part  of  the  sur^e  of  the 
body,  by  kissing,  touching,  &c.  especially 
if  the  parts  so  exposed  have  been  previous- 
ly excoriated,  wounded,  or  ulcerated  by 
any  cause  whatever.  In  this  manner  we 
frequently  sec  venereal  ulcers  arise  in  the 
scrotum  and  thighs ;  and  there  are  some 
well  attested  instances  where  the  infection 
took  place  in  the  fingers  of  midwives  or 
surgeons.  Several  instances  are  recorded 
of  venereal  ulcers  in  the  nostrils,  eye-lids, 
and  lips  of  persons  who  had  touched  their 
own  genitals,  or  those  of  others,  affected 
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at  the  lime  wiih  tocU  venereal  compUhiU, 
and  then  rubbed  tbeir  nostrilt,  8ic  with 
the  fingeri,  without  previously  washing 
the  hands.  There  was  a  few  years  ago  in 
London,  a  melancholy  example  of  a  younf 
lady,  who,  after  havmg  drawn  a  decayea 
tooth,  and  replaced  it  wth  one  taken  im- 
mediately from  a  youi^g  woman  apparently 
in  perfect  healih,  was  soon  after  affected 
With  an  ulcer  in  the  mouth.  The  sore  ma> 
nifrsted  symptoms  of  a  venerea^  nature  ; 
but  such  was  iu  obstinacy,  that  it  resisted 
the  most  powerful  mercurial  remedies, 
terminating  at  ImX  in  a  caries  of  the  maxilla 
with  a  most  shocking  erosion  of  the  mouth 
and  face,  by  which  the  unhappy  patient 
was  destroyed.  During  all  this,  however, 
we  are  informed  ihat  not  the  smallest  ve- 
nereal symptom  was  perceived  in  the  wo- 
man from  whom  the  sound  tooth  was  pro- 
cured. 

5.  By  wounding  any  part  of  the  body 
with  a  lancet  or  xnife  infected  with  the 
venereal  virus.  In  this  instance  there  is  a 
similarity  between  the  venereal  poison 
and  that  of  the  small-pox.  There  are  se- 
veral exan'.ples  of  the  latter  being  pro- 
duced by  bleeding  with  a  lancet  which  had 
been  previously  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  inoculation,  or  of  opening  variolous 
pustules,  without  being  properly  cleaned 
afterwards.  In  Moravia,  m  the  year  1577, 
a  number  of  persons  who  assembled  in  a 
bouse  for  bathing,  had  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  that  time«  scari- 
fied by  the  barber,  were  all  of  them  in- 
fected with  the  venereal  disease,  and  treat- 
ed accordingly.  Krato,  the  physician,  and 
Jordan,  who  gave  a  description  of  this  dis- 
temper, are  both  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
communicated  by  means  of  the  scarifying 
instrument  And  Van  Swieten  relates  se- 
veral instances  where  the  lues  was  commu- 
nicated by  a  simitar  carelessness  in  clean- 
ing the  instrument  used  in  bleeding  or  sca- 
rification. 

The  venereal  poison  applied  to  the  ure- 
thra and  va^^ina  produce  a  clap.  See  6o- 
noiThaa.  Coming  into  contact  with  other 
parts  it  proiluecs  a  chancre  or  bubo  and 
oonstltution&l  symptoms.  Chancre  is  the 
primary  and  immediate  consequence  of 
inoculation  with  true  venereal  matter  in 
any  of  the  ways  which  have  been  mention- 
ed, and  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  hu- 
man body  :  but  it  generally  shews  itself  in 
the  pudenda,  because  the  infectingmedium 
is  there  first  taken  ap  in  the  one  sex,  and 
communicated  by  contact  to  the  other. 
It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  these  parts, 
for  whenever  the  same  kind  of  fluid  is  ap- 
plied to  a  scratch  on  the  hand,  fin^^r.  Up  or 
nipple,  the  same  consequence  will  follow. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  slightest 
abrasion  possible,  or  breach  of  the  cuticle, 
IS  suffkieni  to  give  a  speedy  admission  to 
this  destructive  poison.    A  chancre  makes 


its  appearance  either  with  a  alighl  ini 
mation  which  afterwards  ulceratea,  or 
there  arises  a  small  pimple  or  pustule  filled 
with  a  transparent  fluid,  which  aooo  breaks 
and  forms  into  a  spreading  ulcer.  Tbe 
period  at  which  it  makra  its  appearance 
after  infection  is  very  various,  beiag  moat 
commonly  in  five  or  six  daya,  but  in  some 
cases  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  as 
many  weeks.  There  is  both  a  local  and 
general  predisposition  to  chancres  :  Jews 
and  MAbookedans,  from  the  constant  ex- 
posure of  the  glaaa  and  loss  of  the  prepuce, 
have  the  cuticle  of  th^gUns  penis  of  much 
firmer  texture  than  those  who  have  not 
been  circumcised ;  and  they  are  from  this 
circumstance,  much  less  subject  to  c^han- 
cres  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  Vor  the 
same  reason  they  who,  from  the  shortness 
of  the  prepuce,  genenlly  keep  the  glans 
uncovered,  are  neither  so  liable  to  tifc 
disease  as  those  who  have  long  narrow  pre- 
putia  i  for  persons  thus  fi>rmed  constantly 
keep  the  stirface  of  the  glans  and  prepuce 
moist  and  tender,  and  almost  at  every  co- 
habitation are  liable  to  abrasions  .and  to 
excoriations. 

There  is  an  intermediate  stateof  the  ve- 
nereal disease  between  a  local  and  consti- 
tutional affection,  which  arises  from  the 
absorption  of  venereal  matter  from  some 
surface  to  which  it  has  been  appUed.  Tbe 

J  glands  situated  nearest  the  parts  thus  af- 
ected  are  spt  to  become  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, and  so  as  to  give  rise  to  what  is 
termed  bub* ,-  and  the  parts  of  generation 
usually  coming  first  in  contact  with  the 
matter,  so  the  glands  in  the  groin  ge- 
nerally afford  this  particular  aymptom. 
In  most  cases  the  venereal  virus  is  ab- 
sorbed from  a  chancre  or  an  ulcer  in  tbe 
urethra;  but  instances  have  occurred 
where  a  bubo  has  arose  without  either 
gonorrhoea  or  any  kind  of  ulceration,  and 
where  the  matter  appears  to  have  been 
absorbed,  without  any  erosion  of  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane. 

A  bubo  comes  on  with  apain  in  the  f^in, 
accomp  nied  with  some  degree  of  hardness 
and  8 welling,  and  is  at  first  about  the  Size  of 
a  kidney  bean,  but  continuing  to  increase, 
it  at  length  becomes  as  large  as  an  e^f^,  oc- 
casions the  person  to  experience  some  dif- 
ficulty in  walking,  and  is  attended  with  a 
ptilsation  and  throbbing  in  the-tumotir,  and 
a  great  redness  of  the  skin.  In  some  Cases 
the  suppuration  is  quickly  completed,  in 
others  it  goes  on  rery  slow,  and  in  others 
again  the  inflammatory  appearances  go  off 
without  any  formation  of  pus.  In  a  few 
instances  the  glands  have  been  known  to 
become  scirrhous.  The  fir^Uowing  are  the 
chaructenstics  of  a  venereal  bubo.  Tbe 
swelling  is  uhually  confined  to  one  gland» 
the  colour  of  the  skin  where  inflammation 
prevails  is  of  a  florid  red,  the  pain  is  very 
acutc»  the  progress  from  inflammation  to 
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fappnmtjfta  md  lOo^ratiMi  li  ^tnendly  lupptnhMf  mvtnX  ii«e0»  Md  at  kngtk 
Tery  rmpid»  the  suppuration  U  larg*  in  pro-  casting  off  deep  scabt^  an  ulcer  is  forined 
porUoQ  to  the  sixe  of  the  gUod,  and  there  which  discharges  an  acrid  foetid  matter. 
M  only  one  abscess.  When  the  matter  is  secreted  in  the  glands 

A  bubo  is  never  attended  with  danger,  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  the  tongue  will 
where  the  inflamed  gland  proceeds  on  re-  often  be  affected  so  as  to  occasion  a  thicks 
iplariy  to  suppuration,  but  in  particular  ncss  of  speech,  and  the  tonsils,  palate,  and 
cases  it  acquires  an  indolenco  after  com*  uvula  will  become  ulcerated  so  as  to  pro- 
ing  to  a  certain  length,  arising  from  a  scro*  duce  a  soreness  and  difficulty  of  swallow- 
phulous  taint,  or  by  bein^  combined  with  ing,  and  hkewise  a  hoarseness  in  the  voice, 
erysipelas  it  terminates  m  gangrtoe  and  ^  the  venereal  olcer  of  the  tonsil  a  portion 
occasions  a  ^at  loss  of  substance.  This  of  it  seems  as  if  it  was  dug  out;  it  »% 
terminati<yi  is,  however,  more  fcequeotly  moreover,  very  foul,  and  has  a  thick  white 
iBet  with  in  hospitals  than  in  private  prac-  matter  adhermic  to  it,  which  cannot  be 
tice,  and  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  washed  off.  By  these  characteristic  marks 
eonuminated  state  of  the  air  of  the  wards  >t  may,  in  generalf  readily  be  distinguish^ 
vheiein  venereal  patients  ate  lodged.  cd  from  any  other  species  of  ulceration  ia 

A  constitutional  taint  is  the  third  form  these  parts, 
under  which  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  If  the  disease  affecU  the  eyes,  obstinate 
the  veneresl  poison  is  ^>t  to  shew  itself,  inflammation*  and  sometimes  ek^vatiom 
SkDd  which  always  arises  in  eonseqwence  of  will  also  attack  these  organs. 
tbe  matter  being  absorbed  and  earried  into  The  matter  sometimes  ^Us  on  deep 
the  circulating  mass  of  fluids.  The  ab-  seated  parts,  such  as  the  tendons,  liga- 
M>rption  of  it  may,  however,  take  place  meats,  sod  periosteum,  and  occasions  hard, 
in  three  ways.  painful  swellings  to  arise,  known  by  the 

1st  It  may  be  carried  into  the  circuhu  name  of  nodes. 
Uon,  without  pioducing  any  evident  bcal       When  the  disease  is  suffered  to  take  its 
effect  on  the  part  to  which  it  was  first  own  course,  and  not  counteraoted  by  pro- 
applied.  per  remedies,  the  patient  will  in  the  course 

2ndly.  It  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  time,  be  aflicted  with  severe  pains,  but 
of  some  )fiC9l  affection,  such  as  either  go-  nnore  particularly  in  the  niffht  timoi  hie 
Borrbcea,  chancre,  or  bubo :  And,  counienancc  will  become  sallow,  his  bait 

3dly.  It  msy  ensue  from  an  application  will  fall  off,  he  will  lose  his  appetite, 
«f  the  matlev  to  a  common  sore  or  woond,  strength  and  flesh,  his  rest  wHI  be  muck 
similar  to  what  happens  in  inoculating  for  disturbed  by  night,  and  a  small  fever  of  the 
the  small-pox.  hectic  kind  will  arise.    The  ulcers  in  the 

The  most  general  way,  however,  in  mouth  and  throat  being  likewise  suffered 
Wliich  a  constitutional  lamt  u  produced,  is  to  spread,  and  to  occasion  a  caries  of  the 
^y  an  absorption  of  the  matter,  either  from  hones  of  the  palate,  an  openmg  will  be 
91  chancre  or  a  bubo.  made  from  the  mouth  to  the  uose,  and  the 

When  venereal  matter  gels  into  the  sys-  cartilages  and  bones  of  the  nose  being  at 
tem,  some  symptoms  of  it  may  often  be  length  corroded  away,  this  will  sink  on  a 
observed  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  level  with  the  face.  Some  constitutions 
we^  or  probably  sooner  i  but  in  some  will  bear  up  for  a  considerable  time  against 
cases,  it  will  continue  in  the  circulating  the  disease,  whilst  others  again  will  soon 
mass  of  fluids  for  many  months  before  any  sink  under  a  eeneral  weakness  and  irrita- 
visible  signs  of  its  effects  are  produced,  tion  produced  by  it.  If  tbe  disorder  is 
The  vynxem  being  completely  oontaminat-  recent,  and  the  constitution  not  impaired 
cd,  it  then  occasions  many  local  effecU  in  by  other  diseases,  a  perfect  cure  may 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  shews  itself  aasily  be  cffcctetl ;  but  where  it  is  of  Jong 
under  a  variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  standing,  and  accompanied  with  the  symp- 
put  on  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  disease,  toms  of  irritation  which  have  been  men- 
We  may  presume  that  this  variety  depends  tioncd,  the  cure  will  prove  tedious,  and  in 
wholly  on  the  difference  of  constitution,  many  cases  uncertain,  as  the  constitutioe 
the  different  kind  of  parts  affected,  and  the  and  strength  of  the  patient  mw  not  admit 
diflferent  sUte  these  paru  were  in  at  the  of  his  jromg  through  a  course  of  medicine 
Ume  the  maUer  or  poison  was  applied.         sufficient   to   desirov  the  poison,   or  bis 

The  first  symptoms  usually  shew  them-  hcaUli  may  be  in  seoli  a  state,  as  that  only 
selves  on  the  skin  and  in  tbe  mouth  or  a  very  small  quantity  of  m^cunr  can  be 
throat.  When  on  the  skin,  reddish  and  administered  evea  at  conswlerable  inter- 
brownish  spots   appear   here   and    there   vals.  .     ^         j 

00  the  surface,  and  eruptions  of  a  cop-  The  general  appearances  to  be  Observed 
per  colour  are  dispersed  over  different  on  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  lues,  are, 
pans  of  the  body,  on  the  top  of  which  caries  of  the  bones,  but  more  particularly 
there  soon  forms  a  thick  scurf  or  scale,  those  of  the  cranium,  often  communicatine 
This  scurf  falls  off  after  a  short  time  and  ulceration  to  the  brain  itself,  together  witfc 
is  tacceeded  by  anpthcr,  and  the, same  cnl arpemcnts  and  indurati^i^j^^^^^ 
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nhBtio  gindst  teiithtis  of  NTcnl  of  the      Snunptm  aciti.    Sa|^  oad  ^ioecsr.    A 

ommttpAiticoUiiy  the  liter  tod  lungs, end  refrtgeratieg  tnd  tntiieptic  tynip. 

oifirtutet  of  many  of  the  liardett  boaee.  STrnvrvs  ALrmmx,   Sjrap  of  monlMiul- 

8Tmu§  nniiQA.  The  yawt.  k>w.    Sj/rupmt  ex  oHkita.    Syupm  dt  ot- 

STFnuo  roMSiCA.    A  Tariety  of  Yone-  iA«a.    *<  Take  of  the  freoh  root  of  mxnh- 

leel  dueaie.  mellow,   bruited,  half  a  pound ;  refined 

STfuua  TBssmBA.  See  S^phili».  ••g«r,  two  pounds;  water,  a  gallon."  Boil 

STmiJi  OLK17M.    A  fragrant  essential  oil,  down  the  water  with  the  marsh-maUoer. 

obtained  by  distilling  ute  canary  balsam  root  to  half,  and  press  o«t  the  liqoor  wbea 

plant  or  moldavica.  cold.    Set  it  by  for  24  hoars,  that  the  fiB» 

S^n  kerk  wmtUch.  See  Marvm  •sria-  oiilencies  may  subside;  then  poor  off  tlie 
CMM.  liquor,  and  having  added  the  augar,  boil 

STRiejnrs.    See  Poraeum.  >t  down  to  a  proper  oensitteficer  An  emol- 

SraiaoA.  (From  «^{i>|,  ft  pipe  i  so  call-  lient  and  demulcent  j  mostly  giwii  to  aili^ 
ed  because  from  iu  branches  pipes  were  tickling  coughs,  hoarseiicss,  «cc  in   cob- 
made  after  the  removal  of  the  pith.)    The  junction  with  other  remrdies. 
pipe-tree.  Sraurvs  ArmAirrn.      Syntp  of  oran^. 

SraiaeMOS.    See  Paraam$,  l^frmpm  em-HciB  amraniii.   Syniput  «  c^rtici- 

STBivaoTOKOM.  (From  ri»|t>(,  a  fistula,  ktu  amtmtmrum.  Skrvprn  de  csriM*  iwm. 
and  TV4v»,  to  cut)  An  instrument  to  cut  tf^rwR.  «•  Take  of  fresh  orange-peel,  two 
ftsiuUs.  ounces;    boiling  water,  a   ptnt  s    refined 

Srmiirz.  (Heb.)  A  pipe.  A  syringe.  A  sugar,  three  pounds.**  Macerate  the 
fistula.  orange-peel  in  the  water  for  1?  boors  in  a 

SraMXASwa.  (From  rv{/««i^«,  to  era-  covered  vessel «  then  pour  off  the  liqoor, 
ouate.)  A  gentle  evacuation  by  remit  or  end  add  the  sugar.  A  pleasant  bitter  sad 
•tool.  stomachic. 

8YRUPU8.    (Serab,   a  potion,   Arab.)       Sracprrs  CABToranu  avmu.     A  warm 
1.  When   sugar   is  dissolved  in   any  tc-  and  stimulating  syrup, 
getable  liquor,  to  the  consistence  of  ho-       Srauput  coixaici.    An  acrid  and  di«« 
»ey,  a  medical  preparation  is  formed  call-  retic  compound  given  in  dropstea. 
•d  syrup  I  whicn»   if  obtained  from  a  sin*       SravFri  coancis  avmamtu.    See  4f«- 
gle   plant,  is  called   mmple  .*  but  if  from  put  auramtiL 

more  than  one,  e^mp^und.  To  keep  syrups  STavrrs  caoci.  Syrup  of  saffron.  ''Take 
without  fermenting,  it  is  necessary  that  of  saffron,  an  ounce;  boiling-water,  a 
their  temperature  should  be  attended  to,  pound ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a 
and  kept  as  near  5S^  as  possible.  A  good  naif"  Macerate  the  saffron  in  the  arater 
cellar  will  answer  this  purpose,  for  there  for  13  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  then 
are  few  summers  in  which  ihe  temperature  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  thesug^r.  This 
of  such  a  plaoe  rises  to  60^.  imparts  a  beautiful  colour  to  liqifida,  and 

3.  The  pharmacoposial  name  of  a  sire*  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  cordial, 
pie  syrup.  Sjfniptu  mmpkx.  **  Take  of  re-  Amongst  the  vulgar,  syrup  of  saffron  is  in 
fined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  hall  t  water,  high  esteem  in  n.easlcs,  small-pox,  3ic. 
a  pint."  Dissolve  the  sufj^ar  in  the  water  Sravpus  limofis.  Syrtip  of  lemon.  S§' 
in  a  water-biith  \  then  set  it  aside  for  34  ruput  tned  Hmonit.  i^ntput  e  mcem  Kmt- 
hours ;  take  off  the  scum,  snd  if  there  be  nusi.  iSyrtr^  e  9ucc9  afrtonnB.  *'  Tske 
any  fkculeocies,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  of  lemon  juice*  strained,  a  pint ;  refined 
from  them.  sugar,  two  pounds.**    Dissolve  the  sugar 

Synp  rf  buckthitm.  See  Syntput  rham-  in  the  lemon-juice  in  the  manner  directed 
"<.  for  a  tyrup.    A  very   pleasant,  cooling, 

Sjff^  rf  jif^er.  See  Sj/ntput  xingibe-  snd  acrid  tymp,  which  may  be  exhibited 
^'  with  advantage,  in  gastritis  and  bilious  af- 

aump  tfhmtn.    See  Sgmput  b'monk.        fections. 

A^pofmarMk-maUowt,  Stt  Sfpuput  al-  Stbupus  xoai.  Syrup  of  mulberry.  S^ 
tJueg.  ruptu  mofrttm.    "Take  of  mulberry-juice. 

Syrup  rf  mulberry.  See  Syniput  meri.         strained,  a  pint;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds." 

Syrup  rf  eroH^,  See  Syruput  aurdn"  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  mulberry-juice 
^i*  in  the  manner  directed  for  syrup.    Syrup 

S^p  ^  P^ppy-  Sec  Syrupue  papave*  of  mulberries  is  very  grateful  and  aperi- 
*»»•  ent,  and  may  be  given  with  such  Inten- 

Syrup  ef  rtdp^py.   See  Syr^ut  Rhma-  tions  to  children. 
At.  Strupvs   PAPAvaais.      Syntpue   papaeee- 

Syrup  tf/rsssff.  See  SyntputreMe,  m  albi.    Syruput  e  mecem^.     Syrupue  de 

^n^  ofeajfrcn.  See  Syrupue  croci.  mecvnio,  nve  diacedium.    "  Take    of  cap- 

%rw^  ^tenma.  See  Syiruput  eentue,  sules  of  white  poppy,  dried  and  braised. 

Syrup  of  TVfti.  See  Syrupue  I'eUiba-  the  seeds  being  separated,  14  ounces;  lefin- 
""*•  ed  sugar,  two  poimdst  bolting- water,  two 
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in  the  water  for  13  bourt,  then  boil  it  dowa 
bjr  meant  of  a  water-bath  to  o»e  gallon, 
and  preM  oat  the  liquor.  Boil  down  the 
liquor  again  to  two  pints,  and  strain  it 
while  hot.  Set  it  hj  for  13  hours,  that 
the  fcculencies  may  subside:  then  boil 
down  the  clear  liquor  to  a  pint,  and  add 
the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  a 
syrup.  It  should  be  kept  in  stone  bottles 
and  in  a  ce^ar.  A  useful  anodyne  pre- 
paration which  may  be  added  with  adran- 
tage  to  a  vast  variety  of  medicines  against 
diseases  of  the  bowels»  coughs^  &c. 

Srairpus  P4PAy£Bi8  bb&aticl  See  Syri' 
put  rfueado9> 

Staupvs  ahjbapos.  Syrupu9  papave* 
rit  erratid,  St/ruput  de  papavere  erratics. 
Syrup  of  red-poppy.  **  Take  of  red-pop* 
py  petals,  fresh,  a  pound ;  boiling-water, 
a  pint  and  two  fluidounces ;  reftned  sugar, 
two  pounds  and  a  half"  This  is  a  very 
mild  anodyne*  and  used  more  for  the  co* 
lour  than  for  its  medical  properties. 

SjMMjrva  nBAMift.  Syrup  of  buck- 
thorn. •*  Take  of  the  fresh  juice  of  buck- 
thorn4>erries,  four  pints;  ginger-root, 
sliced*  all-spice,  powdered,  of  each  half 
an  ounce ;  refined  sugar,  three  poimds  and 
a  half."  Set  by  the  juice  for  three  days 
that  the  faeculencies  may  subside,  and 
strain.  To-a  pint  of  the  clear  juice  add 
the  ginger,  the  ginger-root,  and  allspice ; 
then  macerate  in  a  gentle  heat  four  hours, 
and  strain  ;  boil  down  what  remains  to  one 
pint  and  a  half,  mix  the  liquors,  and  add 
the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for 
syrup. 

This  preparation,  in  doses  of  three  or 
four  spoonfuls,  operate  as  a  brisk  cathar- 
tic. The  principal  inconvenience  attend- 
ing it  is,  that  it  is  very  unpleasant  and  oc- 
casions a  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  sometimes  violent  gfipes  ; 
these  eflTecU  may  be  prevented  by  drinking 
liberally  of  watergruel,  or  other  warm 
liquids  during  the  operation. 

Stbupus  aiBiB  Hioai.  Syrup  of  black 
currants.  Aperient  and  diuretic  qualities 
are  attributed  to  this  preparation. 

STavpus  Bosji.  Syrup  of  roses.  «Vjr- 
rupUM  roMarum  tolutivu;  Syruput  e  rotU 
ncdt.  "  Take  of  damask-rose  petals, 
dried,  seven  ounces ;  refined  sugar,  six 
pounds ;  boiling-water, four  pints'*  Ma- 
cerate the  ro«e-petsls  in  the  water  for  12 


bom,  and  ttraia:  thca  eniponlt  the 
strained  liquor  by  means  of  a  watar-batk 
to  two  pinu  Mid  a  half;  then  add  the 
sugar  in  the  manner  described  for  a  sy- 
rup. A  uaaful  laxative  for  childrtn.  Fron 
5J.  to  gss. 

SvmuFus  B17BI  ivflx.  Syrup  of  rasp- 
berry.  A  pleasant  aperient  syrup  for  chd- 
drtn. 

Stbvws  sciuinovt.  Expectorant  and 
diuretic. 

Svaurcs  sxmra.  Syrup  of  senna; 
**  Take  of  senna-leaves,  half  an  ounce  t 
fonnel-seed,  bruised,  a  drschm;  manna, 
refined  sugar,  of  each  a  pound ;  water, 
boilmg,  a  pint"  Macerate  the  senna- 
leaves  and  fennel-seeds  in  the  water  for 
13  hours ;  stram  the  liquor,  and  mix  with 
it  manna  and  sugar.  A  useful  purgathre 
for  children. 

STmurus  ToLUTAinrs.  Syrup  of  Tolu* 
**  Take  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce ;  wa- 
ter, boiling,  a  pint;  refined  surar,  two 
pounds."  Boil  the  balsam  in  tne  water 
naif  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  occasion- 
ally stirrins^  it,  strain  the  liquor  when  his 
cold,  and  then  add  the  sugar,  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  svrup.  A  useful  balsamic 
sjrrup,  calculated  to  allay  tickling  coughs 
and  hoarsenesses. 

Sraupvs  viola.  A  pleasant  laxative 
for  young  children. 

Svaupirs  sikoibkbis.  Syrup  of  gin- 
ger. "Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced,  two 
ounces;  water,  boiling,  a  pint;  refined 
sugar,  two  pounds."  Macerate  the  ginger- 
root  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  strain,  then  add  the  sugar  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  sjrrup.  A  carminative 
and  stomachic  syrup.  Dose  from  one  to 
three  drachms. 

STSSARCOSIS.  (Prom  r^t,  and  emfl^ 
flesh.)  A  species  of  union  of  bones  in 
which  one  bone  is  united  to  another  by 
means  of  an  intervening^  muscle.  In  thia 
manner' the  os  hyoides  is  connected  with 
the  sternum  and  other  parts. 

Sifttem^  Qb9or6ent.  See  Jlbtorbenf  and 
LjfmphaUet, 

Sg9i€mf  gndml  The  parts  of  genera- 
tion. 

Sjfttem,  neroout.    See  Mrvet. 

S^$ieM^  voictUar.  The  arteiies  and 
veins. 

SYSTOLE.  (From  evUKXm.  to  con- 
tract.)   The  contraction  of  the  hurt. 
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T  BANDAGE.  A  btixUge  so  nsmed 
from  lU  figure.  It  is  principally  used  for 
■uffporting  the  dresstnj^,  after  the  opera- 
tion for  fistula  in  ano,  in  diieates  of  the 
perin«ufn»  and  those  of  the  {^ins,  anus,  Sec. 

Ta»a6I7k.  (From  Toba^;  the  island 
fh)ni  whence  it  was  first  brought.)  Tobac- 
co    See  McoUana. 

TABKLL4.  (Dim.  of  tabuia,  a  uble.)  A 
lozenge. 

TABES.  (From  tabeaco,  to  consame 
orpine  avay.)  A  wasting  of  the  body. 
A  Kenos  of  disease  in  the  class  caehexut 
and  order  marcvrtM  of  CuUcn ;  characteris- 
ed by  emaciation  and  weakness,  attended 
with  hectic  ferer,  but  without  any  coo^ 
or  spitting,  which  Iftst  symptoms  distm- 

rish  it  from  phthisis.  It  has  three  species : 
Tabet  purttlefUa,  fi*om  an  ulcerous  dis- 
charge :  3.  Tade9  terrfuhta,  from  a  scro- 
iUlous  habit :  3.  Ttibea  venenata,  from  poi- 
son.   See  Atr^ph^. 

Tabks  cox  aria.  Pkthirin  itchiatUca. 
A  WMting  of  the  thigh  and  leg  from  an 
•bscesfl,  or  other  cause,  in  the  hip. 

TAvms  DOEBALis.  Lordtti.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  makes  it  a  rariety  of  atrophia  inamtO' 
rum.  Hippocrates  calls  it  tabet  ostia  tacri. 
At  present  by  the  name  of  tabes  dorsalis  is 
understood  a  wasting  of  the  body,  attend- 
ed at  first  with  pain  in  the  back  or  loins, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  neck  and  head, 
caused  by  a  too  early  or  a  loo  f^quent  use 
of  renery. 

Tab  IS  wrTBicuw.  A  Tarlcty  of  atro- 
phia inanitorum. 

Tabis  ossrs  sacbi.  Hippocrates*  name 
for  tabes  dorsal fs. 

Tabbs  pvLvo^rALis.  A  name  fbr  phthisis. 

Tabes  bsitalis.  An  abscess  of  the 
kidney. 

Tabk§  sTPHTiiTic  \.  A  variety  of  the 
atropl/ia  cacochymici. 

Tacamaiiacci.  (Indian.)  The  nntue  of 
a  resinous  substance  which  exudes  both 
spontaneously  ami  when  incisions  are 
m.nOe  into  the  stem  of  the  /*<i^«ra  octan- 
dria  of  Linnxus  i—JoUoHn  tomentosit,  and 
not  as  was  formerly  supposed  from  the 
Popnlut  baUamifera  JJnn^i.  Two  kinds  of 
tacamahacca  are  met  with  in  the  shops. 
The  best,  called,  from  its  being  collected 
>Lf  ^'"**  °^  gourd  shell,  tacamahacca  in 
shellg,  is  somewhat  nnctuous  and  soft*  of 
*  P»le  yellowish  or  greenish  colour, abit- 
temh  aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  de- 
^•glitfttl  tnieii,  approaching  to  that  of  la- 


render  and  tmhergrit.  The  tnore  o^rooft 
sort  is  in  semi-traii«paieat  graJna,  of  4 
whitish,  yellowifh,  browetsfa,  or  grecAisk 
colour,  and  of  a  less  gratefiil  aioeli  tkaa 
the  fbroDer.  Tacamshscca  was  ibmieitf 
in  high  estimation  as  an  ingredient  in  warm 
stimulatiof^  plaistert;  and  although  sel- 
dom used  internally,  it  may  be  gtrai  With 
advantage  as  a  corrobomtt  and  adsttiBgeat 
balsamic. 

Tactts.    Sec  Tmteh. 

Tjbda.  (Atfj/k.  from  /«•,  to  bum.)  A 
torch.  A  species  of  pine  wlucii  bvmi 
like  a  torch.  A  medicated  torch  lor  faad- 
gations. 

TJENIA.  (T««?i«,  a  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying a  ftOet;  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  ffiUet  or  piece  of  tape.)  Tke 
tape-worm.  A  genua  of  intestinal  woms ; 
characterised  by  a  long,  flat,  and  jointed 
body.  Species:  1.  T^nta  Mctcfrf  mer^ 
naUbutt  the  long  tape-worm,  and  the  •»• 
leum  of  authors,  which  is  peculiar  Co  this 
country,  Russia,  France,  &c. :  3.  TWiria 
—culU  ntperficiaUbuM,  the  broad  tape-worm, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  inhmfants  of 
Swiuerland,  &c.    See  W^rm^. 

Talc.    See  Ta!cvm, 

Talcum.  (From  taik,  German.)  Talc. 
A  white,  grey,  yellow,  or  greenisb  mb- 
stance  of  a  son  and  soapy  touch,  formed 
of  transparent  laminx  placed  upon  each 
other.  Talc  is  composed  of  pure  majpieaia 
mixed  with  near  twice  its  weight  of  silex 
and  less  than  its  weight  of  Slumtne.  There 
are  several  different  appearances  of  tak^ 
The  greenish  fbiiaceons  Venice  Ulc  was 
formally  used  medicinallT>  bs  posaessteg 
antacid  and  and  aperient  qual'itlcB. 

Taij>a.  (From  ttfAftf,  blind.)  Tli^o- 
ria,  A  mole.  Also  a  tumour  resembUog 
a  mole  in  eating  and  creeping  under  the 
skin. 

Talits.  a  sponym  of  Astragalus.  See 
Astra^alut. 

Tam  AUkPATBA.  The  Indian  leaf  is  BO  term- 
ed by  some  authors      See  Ci^atia  frj^nea. 

Tttmarind     See  TitmarindMt. 

TAMARINDUS.  (From  ttmar  or  te- 
marindi,  which  is  in  the  Arabian  languafe 
a  synonym  of  the  dactylus  or  date.)  Ot^- 
phamcon.  Safiqua  arabica'  Balam  prnfU. 
Tamartta.  Zecla  oxy^utnida  ocada  m- 
tUca.  The  tamarind.  The  tree  which  af- 
fords this  fruit  is  the  Tamaruuhu  imdiea  of 
Linnzusi  The  pulp  of  the  tamarind,  witli 
the  seeds,  connected  together  by  mimeroiis 
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tjougk  string  or  fibres,  are  brought  to  us 
R«ed  from  the  outer  shell,  and  commonly 
preserred  in  syrup.  According  to  long, 
tamarinds  are  prepared  for  exportation  at 
iTamaica,  in  the  following  manner :  "  The 
ruit  or  pods  are  gathered  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  when  full  ripe,  which  is 
Icnown  by  their  fragility  or  easy  breaking 
on  small  pressure  between  the  finc^r  and 
thumb.  The  fWiit  taken  out  of  the  pod, 
and  cleared  from  the  shelly  fragments,  is 
(flaced  in  layers  in  a  cask,  and  boiling  sy- 
rup, just  before  it  begins  to  granulate,  is 
poured  in,  till  the  cask  iafilled :  the  syrup 
pervades  every  part  quite  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  when  cool  the  cask  is  headed  for 
sale.**  The  tamarind  is  employed  as  a  lax- 
ative, and  for  abatmg  thirst  or  heat  in  va- 
rious inflammatory  complaints,  and  for 
correcting  putrid  disorders,  especially  of  a 
bilious  kind,  in  which  the  cathartic,  anti- 
septic, and  refrigerant  qualities  of  the 
fruit  have  been  (bund  equally  useful 
When  intended  merely  as  a  laxative,  it 
may  be  of  advanuge,  (Dr.  Woodville  ob. 
serves)  to  join  it  with  manna  or  purgatives 
of  a  sweet  kind,  by  which  its  use  is  ren- 
dered safer  and  more  effectual .  Three 
drachms  of  the  ptdp  are  usually  sufficient 
to  open  the  body,  out  to  prove  moderate- 
ly cathartic,  one  or  two  ounces  are  requi- 
red. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  confectio 
cattt^t  and  eonfecSo  temue. 

Tamakirdus  ivnicA.  The  systematic 
name  of  die  tamarind-tree.  See  Tomariri' 
du9. 

TAXARfsctrs.  (From  Tamarik,  abater- 
tioR,  Heb.  named  from  its  properties  of 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  blood.)  Ta- 
marisk. The  bark,  wood,  and  leaves  of 
this  tree,  TamaHx  gaUica  ofLinnaeus,  were 
formerly  employed  medicinally,  thousrh 
seldom  used  at  present.  The  former  for 
its  aperient  and  corroborant  virtues  in  ob- 
structions of  the  liver;  the  latter  in  icte- 
rus, haemoptysis,  and  some  affections  of 
the  skin. 

Tamabit  oallica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tamarisk-tree.    See  TamarUcut. 

Tame  poison.   See  Vinceioxicum. 

TANACETUM.  (Corrupted  from  /a- 
nana,  athanatia,  the  old  name  for  tansy.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Syngenetia,  Or- 
der, Pol^gamia  tvperftua.  Tansy. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  tansy.  Tanatia,  Athanatia, 
Partkenitim  mat.  Tanacetum  vidgare  of 
Linnaeus  t^/oHit  Hpinnatit  indHi  terratU. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tansy  have  a 
strong,  not  very  disai^reeable  smell,  and  a 
bitter  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  The  vir- 
tues  of  tansy  are  tonic,  stomachic,  anthel- 
mintic, emmenagogue,  and  resolvent.  It 
has  been  mnch  usedas  a  vermifuge  j  and  tes- 
timonies of  its  efficacy  are  given  by  many 
respectable  physicians.  Not  only  the  leaves 
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but  the  sMds  have  been  emptofred  wfdi 
this  intention,  and  substtt'ited  for  those  of 
santonicum.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Clark, 
that  in  Scotland  tansy  was  found  to  be  of 
great  service  in  various  cases  of  gout ;  and 
Dr.  Cullen,  who  afterwards  was  informed 
of  the  effect  it  produced  upon  those  who 
had  used  the  herb  lor  this  purpose  says, 
«*  I  have  known  several  who  have  taken  it 
without  any  advantage,  and  some  others 
who  reported  that  they  had  been  relieved 
from  the  frequencv  of  their  cout.*»  Tansy 
is  also  recommended  in  the  hysteria,  espe- 
cially when  this  disease  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  menstrual  obstructions. 

This  plant  may  be  given  in  powder  to 
the  quantity  of  a  drachm  or  more  for  a 
dose ;  but  it  has  been  more  commonly 
taken  in  infusion,  or  drank  in  tea. 

Takacetitk  balsa  mita.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  ofllcinal  alecost.  See 
BaUandta  mas, 

Taitacetux  kobtbksk.  See  Baltamita 
mat. 

TAWACETirw  TULOARB.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  tansy.  See  Tana- 
cetum. 

Takasia.  See  Tanacettm, 

Tansy.    See  Tanacetum, 

Tamy,  mid.  See  PutentiUa. 

Tope-worm.  See  T^a. 

Tapioca.  See  Cassava. 

Tapping.  See  Parancetesis, 

Tafbvs  barb  ATI'S.    Scc  Fcrbascum, 

Tar.    See  Pix  Uquida. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  See  Petroleum  barbU' 
dense. 

Tab-watbb.  a  once  celebrated  reme- 
dy, but  now  neglected  more  than  it  de- 
serves. It  is  made  by  infusing  tar  in 
water,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
lastly  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  now 
impregnated  with  the  colour  and  virtues  of 
the  tar.  It  is  drank  in  many  chronic  affec- 
tions, particularly  of  the  lungs. 

Tababtismus  (From  tarantulot  the 
animal  whose  bite  is  supposed  to  be  cured 
only  by  music.)  The  desire  of  dancing 
which  IS  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  taran- 
tula. 

Tababtitla.  (Prom  Taranta,  a  city  in 
Naples,  where  they  abound.)  A  kind  of 
venemous  spider,  whose  bite  is  said  to  be 
cured  by  music. 

TARAXACUM.  (Prom  T*/»*r^«,  to 
alter  or  change ;  because  it  alters  the  state 
of  the  blood.)  Dens  leonis.  The  dande- 
lion, or  pissabed.  Leontodon  taraxacum  of 
Linnieus  : — caule  squarns  infcme  rejkxis, 
folUs  runcinatis  denticulatis  iitvibus.  The 
youn^  leaves  of  this  plant  in  a  blanched 
sute  nave  the  taste  of  endive,  and  make 
an  excellent  addition  to  those  plants  eaten 
early  in  the  spring  as  salads ;  and  Murray 
informs  us,  that  at  Gocttingen,  the  roots 
are  roasted  and  substituted  for  coffee  by 
the  poorer  inhabitaut^itil?|isi/<fe*)ftgli'^ 
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inftfioa  pfcparcd  tn  thii  wiy  on  barfly  be  cwn.  M  ummtiuk  t^rtmri. 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  coffee-beiry.  tori  €99entiak,  Tantreout  acid.  To  ob- 
The  ezprtMed  joioe  of  dandelion  it  bitter  tain  the  pure  Urtaric  acid,  take  t«o 
and  tooMwhat  acrid ;  but  that  of  the  root  pounds  of  the  ctystals,  and  djaeolve 
ia  bittertr.  and  potsesaei  HMre  medicinal  tbem  hi  water,  into  which  chalk  ia  to  be 
power  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  thrown  by  degrees  till  the  liquid  is  sata- 
It  has  been  long  in  repute  as  a  detergent  rated.  A  precipitate  ia  formed,  which  ii 
and  aperient,  and  iu  diuretic  effects  mqr  a  true  tartrate  of  lime,  is  tastckss,  and 
be  inferred  from  the  rulgar  name  it  bears  cracks  between  the  teeth.  This  tartrate 
in  most  of  the  European  languages,  guan  is  put  into  a  cucurbit,  and  nine  ouoees  of 
Ucti  mit^fa  et  urimtna  herba  dicttur  /  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  fiie  ounces  of  waior, 
there  are  varioua  proofs  of  its  efficacy  in  are  poured  on  it  After  tweJre  hours  da- 
jaundice,  dropsy,  consumption,  and  aome  gjettion*  with  occaaioaal  stirrings  the  tartL 
cutaneous  disorders.  ric  acid  is  set  at  4ibernr  in  the  soJocion, 

The  leaves,  roots,  flower,  stslks,  and  and  may  be  cleared  off  the  tnlpbrntc  of 
ittice  of  dandelion,  have  all  been  aeparate-  lime  by  meana  of  cold  water.  The  Tirtues 
lyemploved  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  of  this  acid  are  antiseptic,  relrigeraat,  and 
seem  to  differ  rather  in  degree  of  strength  diuretic.  It  is  used  in  acute  fiercra,  acor- 
than  in  any  essential  property ;  therefore  vy,  and  hemorrhage, 
the  ^zpreased  iuice,  or  a  strong  decoction  Tartar,  cream  tf.  The  popular  mne  of 
of  tlie  roots  have  most  commonly  been  the  petrified  super-tartrate  or  potaab. 
prescribed,  from  one  ounce  to  four,  two  Tbrfor,  trnttic  See  jintttamdum  corton- 
or  three  times  a  dav.    The  plant  should  stfufii. 

be  always  used  fresh  ;  even  extracta  pre-       Tartar^  tU  if.  See  lAqu^r  carbtmatit  pat- 
pared  from  it  appear  to  loae  much  of  their  t^—^f- 
power  by  keeping.  Tartar^  rtgeuerated.     See   i'atasac  aer- 

Tasaxib.    (Prom  T«^«rr«,  to  disturb.)  tet. 
A  slight  ophtbalmy  or  inflammation  of  the       Tartatt^aU  •/.     See  FoUuBit  •ukevh' 
eye.  not. 

TAncaoif  sTLTirmis.  See  Ptarmea.  Tdrtar,  flubte.  See  Pota$Ht  tartra*. 

Tare,   See  Eroum.  Tartar,  spirit  ^    If  the  crystals  of  tsr- 

Tarti,  extensor  sunsr.   See  Plantares,        tar  be  distilled  by  a  strong  heat,  withonl 
TAUSUS.     T«f0-K.     1.  The  instep  or  any  additional  body,  they  furnish  an  enpy- 
that  part  of  the  foot  which  is  between  the  reumatic  acid,  called  tht   pyrotsnareons 
leg  and  metatarsus :  it  is  composed  of  acid,  or  spirit  of  tartar,  and  a  very  fieAad 
aeven  bones,  viz.  the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  empjrreumatic  oil. 

OS  naviculsre,  os  cuboides,  and  three  ossa       Tartar,  vitrisUUetL      See  Patasmt  ml- 
caneiformia.  phas. 

2.  The  thin  cartilage  situated   at   the       TAKTAnox  axxTicins.     See  «fnlMwiii«« 
edges  of  the  eyelids  to  preserve  their  firm-  tartaritatum, 
ness  and  shape.  TASTAauM  nxGSjruuTmc     See  P^uuut 

TARTAR      {Tartamm,  from  T*f7«^«f,  acetas, 
infernal ;  because   it   is   the  sediment  or       TASTAnux  bolusilk.    See  XaS  tartari- 
dregs.)     1.  Thr  concretion  which  fixes  to  satum. 

the  mside  of  hofrsheads  oontaininf;:  wme.       TAwrAmus  Aiacoinjt.     See  Tartnts  am- 
It  is  alloyed  with  much  extractive  and  tmniac^t. 

colouring  matter,  from  which  it  is  purified  Tartaeus  craltbxati7S.  See  Tartra* 
by  decoction  with  argillaceous  earths  and  potass^  adduhuferratut, 
subsequent  crystallizaiion.  By  this  means  Tartbas  axxokiaca.  ADcali  tf9latile 
it  beconner  perfectly  white,  and  shoots  out  tartaritatum  of  Ber^^man.  Sal  niw— jg 
crystals  of  tartar,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  cvsi  tartareum.  Tartarus  ammonia.  A 
acid,  called  acid  of  tartar  and  potash,  and  aalt  composed  of  tartaric  acid  and  ammo- 
is  a  super-tartrate  of  that  alkali  which  nia,  its  virtues  are  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
when  powdered  is  the  cream  or  tartar  of  the  and  deobstruent.  It  is  prescribed  in  fe- 
shops.  Its  virtues  are  eccoprotic,  diuretic,  vers,  atonic  exanthemata,  catarrh,  arthri- 
and  rcfrif^rant,  and  it  is  exhibited  in  ab-  tic  and  rheumatic  arihrodynia,  hyateric 
dominal  physconia*  dropsy,  inflammAtory  spasms,  &c. 

.111(1  bilious  fevers,  dyspepsia  from  rancid       Tartras  potasss.  See  Potassm  tartras, 
or  fat   substances,   bilious  diarrhoea  and       Tartras  potassx  acidulus.      Cream  of 
colir,  hemorrhoids  and  obstipation.  tartar.  See  Tartar. 

2.  A  name  heretofore  given  to  many  Tabtras  potassjb  ActDtars  raiRATCs. 
QfBcinal  preparations,  containing  the  acid  Ghlnifi  martiales.  Thrtams  chalybeatiu, 
of  tartar ;  but  in  consequence  of  recent  Mars  solubiUa.  Ferrum  pctnhUe,  Its  vir- 
clirvnges  in  the  chemical  nomenclatcire  tues  are  adstringent.  It  is  pnncipaU^ 
superseded  hy  appellations  m<jre  expres-  used  externally  in  the  form  of  fomentation 
sivc  of  the  respective  compositions.  or  bath  in  contusions,  distortions  nod  lux- 

TABTARIC  ACID.      Actdum    tartari.  ations.  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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Taetbas  FOTAisa  ACt3m.vs  nt%jxrtj».  the  pores  of  the  coftiea  on  the  surface  of 
See  AnUmonium  tartarisatufiL  the  eye.    A  certain  part  of  this  aqueous 

Tabtkas  sods.  See  Soda  tartaiitata,        fluid  is  dissipated  in  the  air ;  but  the  great- 

TASTB.  Otuhu.  The  organ  of  taste  est  part,  after  having  performed  its  ofRce, 
differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  touch:  It  is  propelled  by  the  orbicular  muscle,  which 
appears,  by  certain  experiments,  to  be  so  closely  constringes  the  eyelid  to -the  ball 
seated  chiefly  in  those  nervous  papillc  of  of  the  eye,  as  to  leave  no  space  between, 
the  tongue  whkh  are  formed  from  the  mi-  unless  in  the  internal  angle,  where  the  tears 
nuteendsof  the  ninth  or  lingual  pair  of  are  collected.  From  this  collection  the 
nerves ;  for  neither  does  sugar,  applied  tears  are  absorbed  by  the  oriflces  of  the 
to  any  other  part  of  the  mouth,  excite  the  puncta  lachrymalia ;  from  thence  they 
least  sense  of  taste  in  the  mind;  nor  any  are  propelled  through  the  lachrymal  canals, 
other  sapid  body,  unless  it  contain  some-  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  flow  through 
thiilg  vehemently  penetrating ;  in  which  the  ductus  nasalis  into  the  cavity  of  the 
case  the  palate,  root  of  the  tongue,  uvuU,  nostrils,  under  the  inferior  concha  na- 
and  even  the  4Ksophag^s,  are  affected  by  salis.  The  lachrymal  »ac,  appears  to  be 
the  tapid  acrimony^  That  sensation,  formed  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  mus- 
whieh  is  sometimes  excited  in  the  sto-  cular  fibres ;  and  its  three  orifices  furnish^ 
mach,  onophagus,  and  fauces,  by  the  re-  ed  with  small  sphincters,  as  the  spasmodic 
gurgitation  of  the  afraients,  seems  also  to  constriction  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia 
belong  to  the  tongue,  to  which  the  sapid  proves,  if  examined  with  a  probe. 
vapours  are  applied.  The  tears  have  no  smell  but  a  saltish 

Nature  designed  the  diversity  of  fla-  taste,  as  people  who  cry  perceive.  They 
vours,  that  animals  might  know  those  are  of  a  transparent  colour  and  aqueous 
things  most  proper  for  meir  food ;  for  in  consistence. 

general,  there  is  no  aHment  unheUthy,  The  guanHhf,  in  its  natural  state,  is  just 
that  is  of  an  agreeable  taste ;  nor  is  any  sufficient  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye 
thing*  ill  tasted  that  is  fit  for  the  food  of  and  eyelids;  but  from  sorrow,  or  any  kind 
nan.  We  here  take  no  notice  of  excess,  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
by  which  the  most  healthy  food  may  be-  eye,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  tears  se- 
oome  prejudicial,  or  of  minerals,  which  creted,  that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are 
are  not  furnished  by  nature,  but  prepared  unable  to  absorb  them.  Thus  the  greatest 
by  art  Thus  nature  has  invited  man  to  part  runs  down  from  the  internal  angle  of 
take  the  food  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  'f^cfat  afnd,  co- 
both  by  the  psin  called  hunger,  and  by  the  pious  drops  upon  the  cheeks'* '  A  gr^at 
pleasure  ainsi^g  from  taste.  But  animals,  quantity  also  descenVls,  through  the  lachfy- 
which  do  not  learn  from  example  and  the  mal  passages  into  the  nostrils;  hence  thosd 
instruction  of  others,  distinguish  flavours  who  cry  have  an  increased  discharge  from 
most  accurately,  and,  adikionished  by  that  the  nosei 

test,  abstain  cautiously  from  unhealthy  Ute  of  the  feart.-^l.  They  continually 
food  s  and,  therefore,  herbiverous  animaU  moisten  the  surfaicc  of  the  eye  and  eyelids, 
especially,  to  which  a  very  great  diversity  to  prevent  the  pellucid  cornea  from  drying 
of  aliments  mixed  with  noxious  plants  are  and  becoming  opaque,  or  the  eye  from 
offered,  are  furnished  with  such  long  pa-  concreting  with  the  eyelids.  2.  They 
pIllK,  and  so  elegant  a  structure  of  the  prevent  that  pain,  which  would  otherwise 
tongue,  for  which  man  has  less  occasion,     arise   from   the   friction    of   the   eyelids 

TAXIS.  An  operation,  by  which  those  against  the  bulb  of  the  eye  from  continu- 
parts  which  have  quitted' their  natural  si-  ally  winkmg.  3.  They  wash  and  clean 
tuation  are  replaced  by  the  hand  without  away  the  dust  of  the  atmospherej  or  any 
the  assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  redu-  thing  acrid  that  has  fallen  into  the  eye. 
cing  hernia,  &c.  4.  Crying  unloads  the  head  of  congestions* 

T»A.  See  Thea.  TEETH.     {Dent,  a  tooth  ;  quasi  eJeits, 

TfiAR.  Lachryma.  The  limpid  fluid  from  edo,  to  eat.)  Small  bones  fixed  in 
secreted  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  and  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw. 
flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  In  early  infancy  Nature  designs  us  for  the 

Tbe  organ  which  secretes  this  liquid  is  softest  aliment,  so  that  the  gums  alone 
formed  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  one  of  are  then  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
which  is  situated  in  the  external  canthus  ducation;  but  as  we  advance  in  life,  and 
of  each  orbit,  and  emits  six  or  seven  ex-  require  a  different  food,  she  wisely  pro- 
crelory  ducts,  which  open  on  the  internal  vides  us  with  teeth.  These  are  the  hardest 
surface  of  the  upper  eyelid  above  ^ts  tar-  and  whitest  of  our  hones,  and,  at  full  ma- 
sws.  and  pour  forih  the  tearS.  The  tears  turity,  we  usually  find  thiriy-two  in  both 
have  mixed  with  them  an  ai;teriou\ roscrd  jaws;  viz.  sixteen  above,  and  as  many 
vapour,  which  exhales  from  the  internal  below.  Their  number  varies  indeed  in  dif- 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  external  of  the  ferent  subjects ;  but  it  is  seldom  seen  to 
tunica  conjunctiva,  into  the  eye.  Perhaps  exceed  thirty  two,  and  it  will  very  rarely 
thcai^ueous  humour  also  trsnsttdes  through   be  found  |o  be  less  than  twenty-eight. 
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B«di  tooth  may  be  dividtd  into  two 
parU ;  viz.  iU  body,  or  that  part  which 
appears  above  the  ffunis  ;  and  its  fangs  or 
rooty  which  is  fixed  into  the  socket.  The 
boundary  between  these  two,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  guin»  where  there  is  usually  a 
imall  circular  depression,  is  called  the 
neck  of  the  tooth.  The  teeth  of  each  jaw 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  classes ; 
but  before  each  of  these  is  treated  of  in 
particular,  it  will  be  right  to  say  aome* 
thing  of  their  geno^l  structure. 

Evety  tooth  is  composed  of  its  corttx  or 
^namelt  and  its  internal  bony  substance. 
The  enamel,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  vitreous  part  of  the  tooth,  is  a  very 
hard  and  compact  substance,  of  a  white 
colour,  and  peculiar  to  the  teeth.  It  is 
found  only  upon  the  body  of  the  tooth, 
covering  the  outside  of  the  bony  or  inter- 
nal substance.  When  broken  it  appears 
fibrotis  or  striated;  and  all  the  striae  are 
directed  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  ef  the  tooth.  This  enamel  is  thick- 
est  on  the  grinding  surface,  and  on  the 
cutting  edges  or  points  of  the  teeth,  be- 
coming (gradually  thinner  as  it  approaches 
the  neck,  where  it  terminates  insensi- 
bly Some  writers  have  described  it  as 
being  vascular,  but  ii  is  certain  that  no 
injection  will  ever  reach  this  substance ; 
that  it  receives  no  tinge  from  madder; 
and  that  it  affords  no  appearance  of  a 
circulation  of  fluids.  The  bony  part  of  a 
tooth  resembles  other  bones  in  its  struc- 
ture, but  is  much  harder  than  the  most 
compact  part  of  bones  in  general.  It  com- 
poses the  inner  part  ol:  the  body  and  neck, 
and  the  whole  of  the  root  of  the  tooth. 
This  part  of  a  tooth,  when  completely 
formed,  does  not,  like  the  other  bones, 
receive  a  tinge  from  madder,  nor  do  the 
minutest  injections  penetrate  into  its  sub- 
stance, although  many  writers  have  as- 
serted the  contrary.  Mr.  Hunter  has  been 
therefore  induced  to  deny  its  being  vas- 
cular, although  he  is  aware  that  the  teeth, 
like  other  bones,  are  liable  to  swellings, 
and  that  they  are  found  anchylosed  with 
their  sockets.  He  supposes,  however, 
that  both  these  may  be  original  forma- 
tions ;  and,  as  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  their  not  being  vascular,  be  reasons 
from  the  analogy  between  them  and  other 
bones.  'He  observes,  for  instance,  that  in 
a  young  animal  that  has  been  fed  with 
madder,  the  parts  of  the  teeth  which  were 
formed  before  it  was  put  on  madder  diet 
wai  appear  of  their  natural  colour,  but 
that  such  parts  as  were  formed  while  the 
animal  was  taking  the  madder,  will  be 
of  a  red  colour ;  whereas.  In  other  bones, 
the  hardest  parts  are  susceptible  of  the 
dye,  though  more  slowly  than  the  parU 
which  are  growing.  Again,  he  Ulls  us, 
that  if  you  leave  off  feeding  the  animal 
With  madder  a  cojisiderablc  time  before 


you  kill  it,  you  will  find  the  ah<w  •ppcn 
ances  still  subsisting,  with  this  additica 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  teeth  wbkh  vert 
formed  after  leaving  off  the  madder  wiU 
be  white.  This  experimetit  proves  i^t  a 
tooth  once  tinged  does  not  lose  its  colour; 
whereas  other  bones  do  (though  verjtior* 
ly)  return  again  to  their  naioiral  H^ev- 
ance :  and,  as  the  dye  in  this  ease  aaii  be 
taken  into  the  habit  by  abaorfaents,  be  is  kd 
to  suspect  that  the  teeth  stfe  without  aotor- 
beutf  aa  well  as  other  Teasels.  These  srfi- 
ments  aie  very  ingenioua,  but  they  arc  bt 
from  being  satisfactory.  The  /ku  adduced 
by  Mr.  Hunter  are  oq>al>le  of  a  differeat 
explanation  from  that  which  be  hss  girea 
them;  and  when  other  f»cu  are t^dt^  re- 
lative to  the  same  subject,  it  wiU  sfipcv 
that  this  bony  part  of  a  tooth  has  aarcali- 
tion  through  its  subatanc^  and  eves  \fWf 
phatics,  aUhougb,  from  the  hatdoess  of  its 
structure,  we  are  unable  to  demowtnte 
its  vessels.  The  facta  which  may  be  ad- 
duced are,  1st.  We  find  that  a  tooth  r& 
cently  drawn  and  transplanted  into  aa- 
other  socket,  becomes  asfirm^  fixed  after 
a  certain  time,  and  preserves  the  same 
colour  as  the  rest  of  the  set;  wheveas  i 
tooth  ihat  has  been  long  drawn  beSbre  it  is 
transplanted,  will  never  becoow  fixed.  Bir. 
Hunter,  indeed,  is  aware  of  this  objectisi, 
and  refers  the  success  of  the  transplnu- 
tion,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  hvat 
principle  possessed  by  the  tooth,  and  vfcic^ 
he  thinks  mty  exist  independent  of  sat- 
culaiion.  But  however  applicable  sack  i 
doctrine  may  be  to  aoophytes,  itiiM- 
pected  that  it  will  not  hold  good  is  ms, 
and  others  of  the  more  perfect  aaisah: 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  so;  doubt 
but  that,  in  the  case  of  a  trsnijiUsted 
tooth,  there  is  a  real  union  bj  vcsfdi. 
2dly.  The  swellings  of  the  fimgiofstooik, 
which  in  many  instances  are  kaows  to  be 
the  effects  of  disease,  and  which  are  sas> 
logotu  to  the  swelling  of  other  bones,  art 
a  clear  proof  of  a  similarity  of  stractoie, 
especially  as  we  find  them  invested  with  a 
periosteum.  3dly.  It  is  a  curious  hd, 
though  as  yet  perhaps  not  generally  knov% 
that,  in  cases  of  phthisis  puimoiialis,  the 
teeth  become  of  a  milky  whiteness,  tad  a 
some  degree,  transparent ;  does  not  tlji 
prove  them  to  have  absorbents  ? 

Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity,  wbic^ 
beginning  by  a  small  opening'  at  the  pM^ 
of  the  fang,  becomes  larger,  and  tcri^ 
nates  in  the  body  of  the    tooth.    HI 
cavity  is  supplied  with  blood -vessch  li 
nerves,    which   pass    through   the  sa 
hole  in  .the  root.    In  old  people  this  M 
sometimes  closes,  and  the   tooth  beco4 
then  iniensi{)le. 

The\eeth  are  invested  with  a  period 
um  from  their  hngs  to  a  little  beyond  dl 
bony  sockets,  where  it  is  attached  to  I 
gums.    This  ofsmhraiie  a#eint  to  be  c4 
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ition  tdthe  tooth  whleh  Itendoiet,  and  to 
tlie  sockets  which  it  lines.  The  teeth  are 
likewiie  secuted  in  their  sockets  hjr  a  red 
substance  called  the  juaif,  which  every 
where  covers  the  alveoSar  processes,  and 
has  as  msny  perforations  as  there  are  teeth. 
The  gums  are  exceedingly  vascufair,  and 
have  something  like  cartiUginous  hardness 
and  elasticity,  but  ^o  not  seem  to  have 
much  sensibility.  The  gums  of  infants, 
which  perform  the  offices  of  teeth,  have  a 
Fiard  ridge  extending  through  their  whole 
length  ;  out  In  old  people*  wRO  have  lost 
their  teeth,  this  ridge  is  wanting.  The 
three  classes  into  which  the  teeth  are  com- 
nonly  divided,  are  intiavret^  cafdni,  and 
nolaret  or  grindert. 

The  incitortf  are  the  four  teeth  in  the 
brc  part  of  the  jaws ;  they  derive  their 
lame  from  their  use  in  dividingand  cutting 
he  food  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge,  and 
lave  each  of  them  two  surfaces,  which 
neet  in  a  sharp  edge.  Of  these  surfaces, 
he  anterior  one  is  convex,  and  the  poste- 
ior  one  somewhat  concave.  In  the  upper 
aw  they  are  usuullv  broader  and  thicker, 
specially  the  two  fipsti  than  those  of  the 
mder  jaw,  over  which  thev  generally  fall 
\y  being  placed  a  little  obliquely. 

The  cmtdni  or  cutpidatitiTt  the  longest  of 
11  the  teeth,  derivmg  their  name  from  tbeir 
esemblanceto  a  dog's  tusk  There  is 
oe  of  these  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  incl- 
ores,  BO  that  there  are  two  in  each  jaw. 
*hcy  are  the  longest  of  sll  the  teeth.  Their 
tngs  differ  from  that  of  the  incisores  only 
1  being  much  larger,  and  their  shape  may 
e  easily  described  to  be  that  of  an  incisor 
nth  its  6dge  worn  oflT,  so  as  to  end  in  a 
arrow  point  instead  of  a  thin  edg^.  The 
anini  not  being  calculated  for  dividing 
ke  the  incisores,  or  for  (^ndltig,  seem  to 
e  intended  for  laying  hold  of  substances. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks  of  these  teeth,  that 
re  may  trace  in  them  a  similarity  in  shape, 
ituation,  and.  use,  from  the  most  imperfect 
amivorous  animal  which  we  believe  to  be 
be  human  species,  to  the  lion,  which  is  the 
lOBt  perfectly  carnivorous. 

The  molarety  or  grinders,  of  which 
fiere  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  called, 
ecause  firom  their  size  and  figure  they  are 
alculated  for  (^ndmg  the  food.  The  ca- 
ini  and  incisores  have  only  one  fang,  but 
le  three  last  grinders  in  the  under  jaw 
ave  constantly  two  fangs,  and  the  same 
»€th  in  the  upper  jaw  three  fangs.  Some- 
mes  these  tangs  are  divided  into  two 
oints  near  their  base,  and  each  of  these 
oints  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  consi- 
ered  as  a  distinct  fang  The  grinders 
Icewise  differ  from  each  other  in  their  ap- 
earance.  The  two  first  on  each  side, 
rhich  Mr.  Hunter  appears  to  have  distin-' 
-uiahed  very  properly  by  the  name  of  W- 
U9pide9,  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature 
etw«en  the  mcisorfi  and  grindert ;  they 


have  in  general  only  one  root,  and  the  body 
of  the  tooth  terminates  in  two  points,  of 
which  the  anterior  one  is  the  highest,  so  that 
the  tooth  has  in  some  measure  the  appear* 
anoe  of  one  of  the  canini.  The  two  grind- 
era  beyond  these,  on  each  side,  are  much 
Urger.  Their  body  forms  almost  a  square 
with  rounded  angles ;  and  their  grinding 
surface  has  commonly  five  points  or  protu- 
berances, two  of  which  are  on  the  innery 
and  three  on  the  outer  part  of  the  tooth. 
The  last  grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller  than 
the  rest,  and,from  its  coming  through  the 
gums  later  than  the  rest,  and  sometimes 
not  appearing  till  late  in  life,  is  called  den* 
Mafdentiit,  The  variation  in  the  number  of 
teeth  usually  depends  on  these  dentes  la* 
pientix. 

Having  thus  described  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth  in  the  adult ;  the  manner  of  their 
formation  and  growth  in  the  fcetus  is  next 
to  be  considered.  We  shall  find  that  the 
alveolar  process,  which  begins  to  be  formed 
at  a  very  early  period,  appears  about  the 
fourth  month*  only  as  a  shallow  longitu- 
dinal groove,  divided  by  slight  ridges  into 
a  number  of  intermediate  depressions* 
which  are  to  be  the  future  alveoli  or  sock- 
ets. These  depressions  are  at  first  filled 
with  small  pulpy  substances,  included  in  a 
vascular  membrane;  and  these  pulpy  sub- 
stances are  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth.  At 
these  advance  in  their  growth,  the  alveolar 
processes  become  gradually  more  com- 
pletely formed.  The  surface  of  the  pulp 
first  begins  to  harden  ;  the  ossification  pro- 
ceeding from  one  or  more  points,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  tooth  that  is  to  be 
formed.  Thus,  in  the  incisores  and  ca- 
nini, it  begms  from  one  point ;  in  the  bi- 
cuspides,  from  two  points,  corresponding 
with  the  future  shape  of  those  teeth ;  and 
in  the  molares  from  four  or  five  points  As 
the  ossification  advances,  the  whole  of  the 
pulp  is  gradually  covered  with  bone,  ex- 
cepting its  tmder  surface,  and  then  the 
fang  begins  to  be  formed.  Soon  after  the 
formation  of  this  bony  part,  the  tooth  be* 
pns  to  be  incrusted  with  its  enamel  i  bat 
m  what  manner  this  is  deposited  we  are 
as  yet  unable  to  explain.— Perhaps  the 
vascular  membrane,  which  encloses  the 
pulp,  may  serve  to  secrete  H.  It  gradu- 
ally  crystallizes  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bony  part,  and  continues  to  increase  in 
thickness,  especially  at  the  points  and 
basis  of  the  tooth,  till  some  time  before  the 
tooth  begins  to  pass  through  the  gum ;  and 
when  this  happens,  the  enamel  seems  to  be 
as  hard  as  it  ii  afterwards,  so  that  the  air 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  effect  in 
hardening  it,  as  has  been  sometimes  sup. 
posed.— While  the  enamel  ii  thus  forming, 
the  lower  part  of  the  pulp  is  gradually 
lengthened  out  and  ossified,  so  as  to  form 
the  fang.  In  those  teeth  which  are  to 
have  more  than  on#  fang*  the  ossifloiUon 
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begins  from  different  parts  of  the  pulp  at 
one  kiiid  the  Mme  time  In  this  manner 
are  formed  the  incisoret,  the  caninit  and 
two  roolares  on  each  side,  making  in  the 
whole  twenty  teeth,  in  both  jaws,  which 
are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  manduca- 
tion  early  in  life.  As  tbefan,<>sof  the  teeth 
are  formed,  their  upper  part  is  gradually 
pushed  \ipwards,  tiU  at  length,  about  the 
seventh, eighth,  or  nmth  month  after  birth, 
th  incisores,  which  are  the  first  formed, 
be^in  to  pass  through  the  gum.  The  first 
thjvt  appears  is  generally  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  canini  and  molares  not  being  formed 
80  soon  as  the  inctsores,  do  not  appear  till 
about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-four i  b  month. 
Somt  times  one  of  the  canini,  but  more  fre- 
quently one  of  the  molares  appears  first. 

The  danger  to  which  children  are  ex- 
posed, during  the  time  of  dentition,  arises 
from  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  in  tlie  giim, 
so  as  to  irriute  it,  and  excite  pain  and  in- 
flammation. The  effect  of  this  irritation 
is,  that  the  gum  wastes,  and  becomes  gra- 
dually thinner  at  tbis  part,  till  at  length 
the  tooth  protrudes.  In  such  cases  there- 
fore we  may,  wiih  great  propriety,  as- 
sist nature  by  cutt'mg  the  gum.  These 
twenty  leeth  are  called  temporary,  or  milk 
teeth,  because  they  are  all  shed  between 
the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and  are  sup- 
plied by  others  of  a  firmer  texture,  with 
large  fangs,  which  remain  till  ibey  become 
affected  by  disease,  or  fall  out  in  old  age, 
and  are  therefore  called  the  permanent,  or 
€idult  teeth.  The  rudimenu  of  these  adult 
teeth  begin  to  be  formed  at  different  peri- 
ods. The  pulp  of  the  first  adult  incisor, 
and  of  the  first  adult  grinder,  may  be  per- 
ceived in  a  foetus  of  seven  or  eight  months, 
and  the  ossification  begins  in  them  about 
six  months  after  birth.  Soon  after  birth 
the  second  incisor,  and  canine  tooth  on 
each  side,  begin  to'  be  formed.  About 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the  first  bicuspis  and 
about  the  seventh  the  second  bicuspis  be- 
gins to  ossify.  These  bicuspides  are  des- 
tined  to  replace  the  temporary  grinders. 
All  these  permanent  teeth  are  formed  in  a 
distinct  set  of  alveoli ;  so  that  it  is  not  by 
the  growing  of  one  tooth  under  another  in 
the  same  socket,  that  the  uppermost  tooih 
is  gradually  pushed  out,  as  is  commonly 
Imagined ;  but  the  temporary  teeth,  and 
those  which  are  to  succeed  them,  being 
placed  in  separate  alveoli,  the  upper 
sockets  gradually  disappear,  as  the  under 
ones  increase  in  size,  till  at  length  theteeth 
they  contain,  having  no  longer  any  support, 
consequently  fall  out.  But,  besides  these 
twenty  teeth,  which  succeed  the  temporary 
ones,  there  are  twelve  others  to  be  added 
to  make  up  the  number  thirty-two.  These 
twelve  arc  three  grinders  on  each  side  in 
both  jaws  ;  and  in  order  to  make  room  for 
tHis  addition,  we  find  the  jaws  grow  as  the 
teeth  grow,  so  that  they  appear  as  com- 


pletely  fiHed  with  tventy  teetJk,  m  tli^ 
are  afterwards  with  thirty-two,  Hctice,  is 
children  the  face  is  flatter  andronoder  than 
in  adults  The  first  adult  {^mder  usaatfy 
passes  through  the  gtkin  a^bout  the  tvcJfU 
year;  the  second,  which  begias  to  be 
formed  in  the  sixth  or  seTenth  ytir,  cuts 
the  gum  about  the  sevenieenth  or 
eighteenth  ;  and  the  third  or  dens  saptes- 
tiz,  which  begins  to  be  formed  abovt  tie 
twelfth  year,  passes  through  the  gum  be- 
tween the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty.  TIk 
denies  sapientiae  have,  in  aone  instaoces, 
been  cut  at  the  age  of  fottjr,  fifty,  sixty, 
and  even  eighty  years ;  and  it  sometines 
happens  that  they  do  not  appear  at  *U. 
Sometimes  likewise  it  happens,  thaia  third 
set  of  teeth  appear  about  the  age  of  nxty 
or  seventy.  Diermebroeck  teOs  us  that 
he  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty -six,  had  a 
fresh  canine  tooth  in  the  place  of  one  ke 
had  lost  several  years  before ;  M .  du  Pay 
saw  two  incisores  and  two  canini  cut  the 
gum  in  a  man  aged  eighty-four ;  Mr.  Hob- 
ter  has  seen  two  fore-teeth  shoot  op  in 
the  bwer  jaw  of  a  rety  old  person ;  and 
an  account  was  lately  pablished  of  a  man 
who  had  a  complete  set  at  the  a^  of 
sixty.  Other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
are  to  be  met  with  in  authors.  The  circuis- 
stance  is  curious,  and  from  the  time  ofUe 
at  which  it  takes  place,  »nd  the  retunof 
the  catamenia,  which  aonkettmea  happeatto 
women  at  the  same  age,\t  has  been  ▼CTi*' 
geniously  supposed,that  there  issomeefiMt 
m  nature  to  renew  the  body  at  that  periol 
The  teeth  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  «• 
cidentt.  Sometimes  the  gams  becooie  so 
affected  as  to  occasion  them  to  &U  oat, 
and  the  teeth  themselves  are  freqocntly 
rendered  carious  by  cauaea  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  disease  usually  begins  on  that  side  of 
the  tooth  which  is  not  exposed  topieassre, 
and  gradually  advances  till  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  cavity  :  as  soon  ms  the  cavity 
is  exposed,  the  tooth  becomes  liable  to 
considerable  pain,  from  the  air  coming  into 
contact  with  the  nerve.  Besides  these  ac- 
cidental means  by  which  the  teeth  are  oc- 
casionally  affected,  old  age  seldom  fk^b 
to  bring  with  itsure  and mitural  eaasesfer 
their  removal.  The  alveoli  fill  up,  aodtk 
teeth  consequently  fall  out.  The  goaw 
then  no  longer  meet  in  the  (ore  part  of  the 
mouth,  the  chin  projects  for^g^rds,  and  t^ 
face  being  rendered  much  shorter,  the 
whole  physiognomy  appears  ccmsiderabh 
altered.  Having  thus  described  the  for- 
mation, structure,  growth,  and  decar  ^  < 
tlie  teeth,  it  remains  to  speak  of  their 
uses  ;  the  chief  of  which  we  know  to  be  ii  i 
mastication.  And  here  we  cannot  bdy 
observing  the  great  variety  in  the  stroetsie 
of  the  human  teeth,  which  fits  us  for  suchk 
variety  offood,  and  which,  when  coivtp«rc^ 
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in  some  measore  enable  us  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  aliment  for  which  man  is 
intended  by  Nature.  Thus,  in  ruminate 
animals,  we  find  incisores  only  in  the  lower 
jaw,  for  cutting  the  grass,  and  molares 
for  gprinding  it;  in  jrraminivorous  animals, 
we  see  molares  alone ;  and  in  carnivorous 
animals,  canine  teeth  for  catching  at  their 
prey,  and  incisores  and  molares  for  cut- 
ting and  dividing  it.  But,  as  roan  is  not 
desif^rned  to  catch,  and  kill  his  prey  with 
his  teeth,  we  observe  that  our  canini  are 
shaped  diflerently  from  the  imngs  of  beasts 
of  prey,  in  whom  we  find  them  either 
longer  than  the  rest  of  the  teeth,  or  curved. 
The  incisores  likewise  are  sharper  in  those 
animals  than  in  man.  Nor  are  the  molares 
in  the  human  subject  similar  to  the  mo- 
lares of  carnivorous  animals ;  they  are  flat- 
ter in  roan  than  in  these  animals ;  and,  in 
the^  latter,  we  likewise  find  them  sharper 
at  the  edges,  more  calculated  to  cut  and 
tear  the  fo6d,  and,  by  their  greater  strength, 
capable  of  breaking  the  bones  of  animals. 
From  ihese  circumstances,  therefore,  w© 
may  consider  ronn  as  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  different  classes ;  as  ap- 
proaching more  to  the  carnivorous  than  to 
the  herbivorous  tribe  of  animals ;  but  upon 
the  whole,  formed  for  a  mixed  aliment, 
and  fitted  equally  to  live  upon  flesh  and 
upon  vegetables.  Those  philosopliers, 
therefore,  whof  would  confine  a  man  wholly 
to  a  vegetable  food,  do  not  seem  to  hkve 
studied  nature.  As  the  molares  are  the 
last  teeth  that  are  formed,  so  they  are 
usually  the  first  that  fall  out;  this  would 
seem  to  prove,  that  we  require  the  same 
kind  of  aliment  in  old  age  as  in  infancy. 
Besides  the  use  of  the  teeth  in  mastication, 
they  likewise  serve  a  secondary  purpose, 
by  assisting  in  the  articulation  of  the  voice. 

Teething.  See  Dentition  and  Teeth. 

Teovla  HiBKBiricA.  Scc  Lapie  IRbend" 
cua> 

TEGUMENTS,  COMMON.  Under  this 
term  anatomists  comprehend  the  cuticle, 
rete  mucosum,  skin,  and  adipose  mem- 
brane, as  being  the  covering  to  every  part 
of  the  body  except  the  nails.  See  Skin. 

TELA.  A  web  of  cloth.  The  celliilar 
membrane  is  so  called  from  its  likeness  to 
a  fine  web. 

TELA  CELLULOSA.  8ee  Cellular  nem- 
brnne 

TcLEPHnrx.  (Because  it  heals  old  ul- 
cers, such  as  that  of  Telephus,  made  by 
Ulysses.)  See  Faba  cratta. 

TELLURIUM.  A  very  scarce  metal  of 
a  tin  white  colour,  and  a  high' metallic 
lustre,  found  in  nature  alloyed  with  gold, 
silver,  and  lead,  in  the  aurum  paradoxi- 
cum  and  sylvanite. 

TEMPERA MENTUM.  (Prom  te^e- 
roy  to  mix  together.)  The  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  humours.  Temperaments 
have  been  variously  distinguished :  the  di- 


▼ision  roost  generally  received  is  into  the  ' 
sanguinous,  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and  roe-  • 
lancholic. 

TEMPLE.  The  lateral  and  flat  parts 
of  the  head  above  the  ears. 

TEMPORALIS  ARTERI A.  The  tero- 
poral  artery.  A  branch  of  the  external 
carotid,  which  runs  on  the  teroples  and 
give  off  the  frontal  artery. 

TEMPORAL  BONES.  Otta  temporo' 
Ua,  Ohta  temporum.  These  two  bones, 
which  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  are  of  a  very  irregular  figure.  They 
are  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  from  the  manner  of  its  connexion 
with  the  neighbouring  bones,  is  called  ot 
eqnantotumt  and  the  other  o9  petrosum^ 
from  its  irregularity  and  hardness. 

In  both  these  parts  there  are  processes 
and  cavities  to  be  described-  Externally 
there  are  three  processes;  one  anterior, 
called  xyj'omadc  process,  which  is  stretched 
forwards  to  join  with  the  os  roalx,  and  thus 
forms  the  bony  jugum  under  which  the 
temporal  muscle  passes;  one  posterior, 
called  the  mtutidd  or  mamillary  process, - 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  nipple ;  and  one 
inferior,  called  the  tiylcid  process,  from 
its  shape,  which  is  said  to  resemble  that  of 
the  ancient  etylut  tbriptorfua.  In  young 
subjects  this  process  is  united  with  the 
bone  by  an  intermediate  cartilage,  which 
sometimes,  even  in  adults,  is  not  com- 
pletely ossified.  Three  muscles  have  their 
origin  from  this  process,  and  borrow  half 
of  their  names  from  it,  viz.  stylo-glos- 
sus,  stylo-hyoideus,  and  stylo-pharjmgeus. 
Round  the  root  of  this  process  there  is  a 
particular  rising  of  the  os  petrosom,  which 
some  writers  describe  as  a  process,  and, 
from  its  appearance  with  the  sryloid,  have 
named  it  vaffinalie,  others  describe  the 
semi-circular  ridge  of  the  meatus  audito- 
rius  externus  as  a  fifth  process,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  of  auditory.  The  de- 
pressions and  cavities  are,  1.  A  large  fossa, 
which  serves  for  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  it  is  sityated  between  the  zygo-- 
matic  auditory,  and  vaginal  processes,  and 
is  separated  in  its  middle  by  a  fissure  into 
which  the  ligament  that  secures  the  articu-- 
lation  of  the  lower  jaw  with  this  bone  is 
fixed.  The  fore  part  of  this  cavity,  which 
receives  the  condyle  of  the  iaw,  is  co- 
vered with  cartilage ;  the  back  part  only 
with  the  periosteum.  '  2-  A  long  fossa  be- 
hind the  mastoid  process,  where  the  digas- 
tric muscle  lias  tts  origin.  3.  The  meatue 
avditoriue  extetmta,  the  name  given  to  a 
large  funnel-like  canal  that  leads  to  the  or- 
gan of  hearing.  4.  The  stylomaetoid  hote^ 
so  called  from  its  situation  between  the 
styloid  and  mastoid  processes.  It  is  like- 
wise called  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and 
affords  a  passage  to  the  portio  dura  of  the 
auditory  or  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  5  Be- 
low and  on  the  fere  part  of  the  last  tea? 
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J  W9  obtenrt  pwt  of  th©  jtifiiUr  Amm, 

ft  thimble-like  caritjf,  in  which  the  bejnn- 
niBf  of  th«  iaternal  l^r'^^  *«'"  '•  »odK«d' 
6.  Befom.  And  a  little  above  thi*  Ioma  it 
%kt  orifice  of  a  formmeo,  through  vhich 
pais  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  two 
fllufteata  of  the  intercottal  nerve.  This 
eeftduit  nma  firat  upward  and  then  for- 
ward, forming  a  kind  of  elbow,  and  ter* 
minatM  at  the  end  of  the  os  petroeun.  7* 
At  this  part  of  the  otsa  Umporum  we  ob« 
•enre  the  ortice  of  a  canai  which  nin«  o«t- 
wardf  ana  backwards  in  an  horisontal  di 
raction,  till  it  termmatef  io  the  cavity  of 
the  ear  called  tyropanun.  This  caaal, 
which  in  the  recent  subject  is  conunued 
ftofti  the  ear  to  the  mouth,  is  called  the 
SMttachioM  tube.  We  shUl  apeak  of  it  more 

Krticularly  hereafter.  8  K  small  hole 
hind  the  mastoid  process,  which  serves 
for  the  transmission  of  a  vein  to  the  lateral 
sifttts.  But  this,  like  other  foramina  m  the 
akuU  that  serve  only  for  the  tr»Dsmissioft  of 
vessels*  is  neither  uniform  in  its  situatioo. 
nor  to  be  met  with  in  every  subject.  The 
internal  surfsce  of  tht^se  bones  may  easily 
be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  firsi,  up- 
permost and  Urgesi,  is  the  squamous  part, 
which  is  sli)(bily  concave  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  brain,  lit  semicircular  edges 
is  sloping,  so  that  the  external  lamella  of 
the  bone  advancea  farther  than  the  internal, 
and  thus  rests  more  securrly  on  the  parietal 
bones.  The  second  und  middlemosT,  which 
is  the  petrous  part  of  the  bone,  forms  a 
hard,  cra^)<y  protuberance,  nearly  of  a 
triangular  shape.  On  itt  pottt- rior  tide  we 
observe  a  large  foramen,  which  it  the  mea- 
tus auditoritis  internusi  it  receives  the  dou- 
ble nerve  of  the  seventh  pair,  vis  the  por- 
tio  dura  and  portio  mollis  of  that  pair. 
About  the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface  is 
a  tsoallfur  «men,  w.iich  opent  into  the  aque- 
duct of  Fallopiut.  and  receives  a  twig  of 
the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  puir  of 
nerves.  This  foramen  having  been  firat 
described  by  Fallopiut,  and  by  htm  named 
hiatut^  is  to  me  It  met  cnUed  hiatu*  FalUpti. 
Betides  thest*,  wc  observe  other  smaller 
holes  for  the  iransmiition  of  blood-vessel t 
and  Tiervea.  Below  this  craggy  protube- 
rance is  the  third  part,  which,  from  its 
shape  and  connexion  with  the  os  occipitis 
by  means  of  the  Umbdoidal  suture,  may 
he  called  the  lambdoidal  angle  of  the  teow 
poral  bone.  It  is  concave  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  brain ;  it  h<*lpt  to  form  the  pos- 
terior and  inferior  fosss  of  the  skull,  and 
lias  a  considerable  furrow,  in  which  is 
lodged  part  of  the  lateral  sinus.  The  tem- 
poral bones  differ  a  little  in  their  structure 
firom  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium.  At 
their  upper  parts  they  are  very  thin,  and 
almost  Without  diplo«,  but  beJow  they 
h^e^n^at  strength  and  thickness.  In  the 
imum,  the  thin  upper  part,  and  the  lower 
CTIggj:  part,  ai)i  s^araM  by  a  cartUagi. 


nous  suhitanott  theM  is  bo 
either  of  the  mastoid  or  styloid  [ 
and,  instesd  of  a  long  fonoel-like  meatus 
audi  tortus  externus,  there  is  only  a  smooth 
bony  ring,  within  which  the  memhr^aa 
tympani  is  £»slened  Within  the  prcroiw 
part  of  these  bones  there  are  several  «.«vU ' 
ties,  processes,  and  booe*,  whkh  bdpn^ 
alt<^ther  to  the  ear,  do  not  tmter  into 
the  formation  of  the  cranium,  and  are  de- 
scribed under  the  article  £sr.  The  ossn 
temponim  are  connected  hf  suture  with 
tho  ossa  panetalia,  the  os  occipttis»  the 
ossa  malanim,  and  the  os  tpbenoides^  and 
are  articuUted  with  th«i  ^wcr  jaw. 

TEMPORALIS  (7ewH»ha  tc  ans*. 
cnhif.)  jJrttwdUtmpwf'miaxUlmf  of  Do- 
mat.  Thta  mutcle,  which  Wms\ow  has 
nsmed  the  cr9%9pkifU^  arises  fleshy  from  the 
lower,  lateral,  and  anterior  part  of  the 
parietal  bone ;  from  all  the  squamous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  booe ;  frofk  the  lower 
and  lateral  part. of  the  os  Irontis  \  firom 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  malK^  horn 
all  the  temporal  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  }  and  sometimes  from  a  ridge  ai  the 
lower  part  of  this  process.  This  latter 
portion,  however,  is  often  comaion  to  this 
muscle  and  the  pterygoideus  extemus.  h 
is  of  a  semicircular  shape,  and  its  mdtated 
fibres  converge,  to  as  to  form  a  strong 
middle  tendon,  which  passes  tmder  the 
jugum,  snd  is  inserted  into  the  coronotd 
process  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  it  ad« 
heres  on  every  side,  bat  more  pnrticn- 
Itfly  at  its  fore  part,  where  th«:  insertion  is 
continued  down  to  ihe  body  of  the  bone. 
This  mutcle  is  covered  by  a  pretty  strong 
fascia,  which  some  writers  have  cerooe* 
ously  described  ss  a  part  of  the  aponeuro- 
sis of  the  occtpito-froo talis.  This  foacia 
adheres  to  the  bones,  round  the  whole 
circumlerence  of  the  ori|^nof  the  muscle, 
and,  descending  over  it,  is  fixed  below  to 
the  ridge  where  the  zygomatic  process 
begins,  just  above  the  meatus  auditonus ; 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  sygomatic  process 
itself,  and  anteriorly  to  the  <j8  mals.  This 
fascia  serves  at  a  defence  to  the  muscle* 
and  likewise  gives  origin  to  some  of  its  deshy 
fibres.  The  principd  use  of  the  temporal 
mutcle  is  to  draw  the  lower  jaw  upwards* 
ss  in  the  action  of  biting ;  and  as  it  passes 
a  little  forwards  to  its  insertion,  it  may  st 
the  saose  time  pull  the  condyle  a  little 
backwards,  tbouupfh  not  so  much  mm  it  would 
have  done  if  its  fibres  had  passed  in  a  di. 
rectline  from  theirortgin  to  their  insert  ion, 
because  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of 
the  muscle  passes  over  the  ;'oot  of  the  sy- 
gomatic process,  as  over  a  pulley. 

TENDO    ACUltUS.        See     AtMOm 


laeNDON.  (TVad^  from  tetuU.  to 
stretch.)  The  white  snd  glisiening  extre- 
mity of  a  muscle.*    See  Muacle. 

Tl&N£SMyS.  (From  o-tiff,  to  con- 
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Btnaie ;  am  cttted  from  tht  pcrotptiOQ  of 
a  cootiiuial  constriction  or  bound  AUte  of 
tbc  p^rt.)  A  continual  inclination  to  go  to 
stool,  WitlMut  a  ditcharge. 

TBNSOE.  (From  tetukt  to  stretch.) 
A  muscle  vhote  office  is  to  extend  the  part 
to  which  it  is  fiaed. 
Tansom  yxlati.  See  CircumJUtxuM, 
TENSOR  TYMPANL  /oiemiit  amis 
of  Douit-iftS  and  Cowpcr  Jutersmt  maBei 
of  Wioslow,  and  tu^nHg9'malieen  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  pulls  the  mal- 
leus and  the  membrane  of  the  tvmpanim 
towards  the  petreous  port  ion  of  the  tempo* 
ral  i>on^  bv  which  the  membrana  tympani 
is  made  more  ooncave  and  tense. 

TENSOR  VAGIN£  PEMORIS.  /Vis 
ciali$.  Mtmbnmntu  of  Douglas.  Mrm 
bnmui  vet  fatda  lata  of  Cowper,  and  lli9 
aponeunM-femoral  of  Dumns.  JKtucuiut 
ap^tteufuSf  %el  fatcia  lata  of  Wiiiblow. 
A  musci'  •  situated  on  the  outside  of  the 
thigh,  whtch  stretches  the  membranous  fas- 
cia of  the  thigh,  astisu  in  the  abduction  of 
Uie  thigh,  and  somewhat  in  its  rotation  in* 
wards.  It  arises  by  a  narrow,-  tendinous, 
and  fleshy  beginning  from  (he  external  part 
of  the  anterior,  superior,  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted  a  little  below 
the  great  trochanter  into  the  membranous 
fiiscia. 

TENT.  A  roll  of  lint  for  dilating  open- 
ings, ainu»t§.  Sec     See  Spongia  preparata. 

TENTORIUM.  A  process  ot  the  dura 
mater,  s«>parating  the  cerebrum  from  the 
cerebellum.  It  extends  from  the  internal 
horisontal  spine  of  ihe  occipital  bone,  di- 
rectly forwards  to  the  sella  turcica  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

TsmusiLLA.  (Dim.  of  ter#6ra,  a  piercer 
or  gpimblet.)  A  trepan  or  instrument  for 
sawing  out  circular  portions  of  the  skull* 
A  trephine. 

TEREBINTHINA.  (From  Tfl^tCi»6or, 
the  turpentine4ree.)  Turpentine,  the 
produce  of  pine-trees. 

TEREBINTHINA  ARGENTARQTEN- 
SIS.  *  Strasburg  turpcniine.  This  species 
is  generally  more  transparent  and  less  te- 
luicious  than  either  the  Venice  or  Chio 
turpentines.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  smell  than 
any.  of  the  turpentines,  except  the  Chio. 
It  is  extracted  in  several  parts  of  Ciermany, 
Irom  the  red  and  silver  Qr,  by  cutting  out, 
eucoessively,  narrow  strips  of  the  bark.  In 
some  places  a  resinous  juice  is  collected 
from  under  the  bark  called  Cuchrym  abreg- 
na*  nnd  o/eum  abietinum, 

TEREBINTHINA  CAN ADENSIS.  .Can- 
nda  turpentine.  A  production  of  the  pinus 
ba-Isamea.    See  BaUanutm  Canaderue. 

XEREBIXTHINA  CHU.  Cyprus  tur- 
pentine.' The  resin  obtained  from  the  pis- 
lacia  terebtntbus.    See  Chio  turpentine. 

TEREBINTHINA  COMMUNIS.  See 
Tkrebinlbina  vuigari; 
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TmguimnrA extmia.    Ufdktwpm^ 
tine 
TEREBINTHINA  VENETA.     Venic* 

turpentine  i  so  called  because  we  are  sup« 
plied  with  it  from  the  Venetians.  This 
species  of  turpentine  issues  spontaneously 
through  the  bark  of  the  Fimu  larix  /  fihi^ 
faedculatii  wut&ibue  oktunuaculia  bructeis  em 
tra  tguawuLt  etreHhrum  extanttbue.  Hort. 
Kew.  It  is  usually  thinner  thah  any  of 
the  other  sorts  ;  of  a  clear  whitish  or  pale 
jrcUowish  colon r:  a  hot,  pungent,  bitter- 
ish, disagreeable  taste ;  and  a  strong 
■mell,  without  any  thing  of  the  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  chian  kind-  For  its  virtues 
see  Turpentinee. 

TEREBINTHINA  VULGARIS.  Com. 
mon  turpenune.  The  Itqind  resin  of  the 
pinus  sylvestris.     See  T\rpentime. 

TinxBiHTHiirai  OLXim.  The  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  liquid  resin  of  the  piaut 
sylvestris. 

TERLS.  Round,  smooth.  1.  The  name 
of  some  mtucleH  and  ligaments. 

3.  The  name  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoi^, 
or  round  vor'nywhicb  infests  the  intestines. 

Teree  Sgamentum.    Tbt  ligament  at  the  . 
bottom  of  the  socket  of  the  hip  joint. 

TERES  MAJOR  (Teree  sc.  Mueculue 
major.  Teree,  round,  smooth.)  Riolanus* 
who  was  the  first  that  distinguished  this 
and  the  other  muscles  of  the  scapula  by  par- 
ticular appellations,  gave  the  name  of  teree 
to  this  and  the  following  muscle,on  account 
of  their  long  and  round  shape.  Angnli* 
ecapulo.  Humeral,  of  Dumas.  This  mus- 
cle, which  is  longer  and  thicker  than  the 
teres  minor,  is  situated  alon^  the  inferior 
costa  of  the  scapula,  and  is  m  part  cover- 
ed by  the  deltoides. 

It  arises  fleshv  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  inferior  an»rle  of  the  scapiik,  (where  it 
covers  some  part  of  the  infra  spinaiua  and 
teres  minor,  with  both  whtch  iu  fibres  in- 
termix,) and  likewise  fVom  the  lower  and 
posterior  half  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapula.  Ascending  obliquely  towards  the 
OS  hirmeri,  it  passes  under  the  long  head  of 
the  uiceps  bracbii,and  then  becomes  thin- 
ner and  flatter  to  form  a  thin  tendon  of 
about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  somewhat 
more  in  length,  which  runs  immediately 
behind  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  is 
inserted  along  with  it  into  the  ridge  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  groove  that  lodges  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps.  These  two  ten- 
dons are  included  in  a  common  capsula,  be- 
sides which  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  ad- 
heres to  the  OS  humeri,  by  i  wo  other  capsuls 
which  we  find  placed  one  above  the  other. 

This  muscle  assists  in  the  rota<pry  mo- 
tion of  the  arm,  and  likewise  in  drawing 
it  downwards  and  backwards ;  so  that  we 
may  consider  it  as  the  congener  of  the  la^ 
tissimus  dorsi. 

TERES  MINOR.  Mhrjfinhue  ecapule- 
frocAfVmm  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  seems  te 
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lMf«  been  firtt  dMcribed  hf  FaUopim. 
The  tere*  minor  is  «  thin  flethy  mutde, 
•ituated  along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  in> 
fra-cpinatut,  and  is  in  part  cowed  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  deltoidea 

It  artaes  fleshy  from  all  the  cofirei  edge 
of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula ;  from 
thence  it  ascends  obliqaely  upwards  and 
forwards,  and  terminates  m  a  flat  tendon, 
which  adheres  to  the  lower  and  posterior 
pari  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint* 
and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the 

Sreat  tuberosity  of  the  oa  humeri,  a  little 
elow  the  termination  of  the  mfra-spinanis. 
The  tendinous  membrane,  which  is  con* 
tinued  from  the  infra-spinatus,  and  spread 
orer  the  teres  minor,  liKewise  forms  a  thin 
septum  between  the  two  muscles.  In  some 
subjects,  however,  they  are  so  closely 
united,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
fVom  each  other«  Some  of  tlic  fibres  of 
the  teres  minor  are  intermixed  with  those 
of  the  teres  major  and  subscapular^s 

The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  similar  to 
tbote  of  the  infra  spmatus. 
Taaaa  LnuiA.    Earth  of  Lemnos.    See 

TaavA  LrroKTca.    See  Jla&. 

TimmA  MiBiTA.  The  curcuma  or  tuf- 
neric  root  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Tbika  mortva.     See  Terra  diimnaia. 

TiBRA  powDBROSA  SALFTA.  See  Muriof 
bmut, 

Tbrra  S1SILLATA.    See  J9«/e. 

Tbrre  olbw.    See  Petr9leim. 

Terbea  ARsoBBBTfTTA.  Absorbent  esrths, 
distinguishable  from  other  earthy  and 
slony  substances  by  their  solubiliiy  in 
acids,  ns  chalk,  crabs,  claws,  oyster-shells, 
egp»l»clls,  pearl,  coral,  kc. 

I'EBTHRA.  (From  Tf^Q^or,  a  crane  )  The 
middle  and  laural  pans  of  the  neck. 

Tertian  a^^e.     Sec  Febrit  intermtteru, 

TERTIANA  DUPLEX.  A  tertian 
fever  that  returns  every  day;  but  the  pa- 
roxysms are  unequal,  every  other  fit  being 
alike. 

TERTIANA  DUPLICATA.  A  tertian 
fever  returning  ever)  other  day ;  but  there 
are  two  paroxysms  in  one  day. 

TERTIANA  FEBRIS.  See  Febrit  in- 
termittent 

TERTIAN  A  TRIPLEX.  A  tertian  fever 
returning  every  day ;  every  other  day  there 
are  tvro  paroxysms,  and  but  one  in  the  in- 
termediate one. 

TBKTiA!rAiiiA,  (From  tertiana^  a  spe- 
cies of  intermiitenl  fever  which  is  suid  to 
be  cured  b\  this  plant  )  The  plant  which, 
is  thus  called  in  some  pliarmacopausis  tlie 
Scutellaria  ^alerictilatn  frtliif  cordtUo  fanceO' 
latit,  cr'tiati*  ;  Jlari'ms  axillaribut  of  Lin» 
n«uft,  which  is  common  in  the  hedges  and 
ditches  of  this  conntrv.  It  Has  a  bitter 
taste  «n(l  a  gnHtc  smell,  and  is  said  to  be 
serviceable  agtnst  that  species  of  ague 
which  atta'-ka  the  patient  every  third  day. 
TsaAcM  SAL.       (From   teruuM,   third.) 


A  mmtnX  tali  at  beiftg  the  proiact  of  m 
acid,  and  an  alkali  ma£ng  a  tbtrd  body  dif- 
ferent  from  either. 

Tbssbra.  (Prom  Tcrr^fn,  foor.)  A 
four-square  bone.    The  cuboid  hose. 

Tbsta  pbobatbix.  {QuoH  $Mtti,fnm 
tmrm,  to  burn.)  A  cupel  or  test.  A  pot 
for  separating  baser  Rietals  from  gold  and 
silver. 

Tbstaro.  (Fioro  lesfo,  a  abell ;  became 
it  is  eoTered  with  a  shell  )  A  tortoise,  a 
snail.  An  ulcer,  which,  like  a  amH,  creeps 
under  the  skin. 

Tbstbs  cbrbbri.  See  7\t6erctUa  fsai 
driftmiiui. 

TF^STICLE.  Tettct.  Ordkis.  AJ«o 
called  d^'mt,  and  by  some  tertm.  Tvo 
little  oval  bodies  situated  witbin  the  aero- 
turn,  and  covered  by  a  strong,  white  and 
dense  coat,  called  tunica  albugiitea  testis. 
Each  testicle  is  composed  of  small  vessels, 
bent  in  a  serpentine  direction,  arising  from 
the  spermatic  artery,  and  conroluted  into 
little  heaps,  separated  from  one  another 
by  cellular  partitions.  In  each  partitton 
there  is  %  duct  receiving  semen  from  the 
small  vessels ;  and  all  t^  ducts  coostitiite 
a  net  which  is  attached  to  the  tunica  dhs- 
ginea.  From  this  net-work  twenty  or  more 
vessels  arise,  all  of  which  are  vartOBS^ 
contorted,  and,  being  reflected,  ascend  to 
the  posterior  nargpn  of  the  testis,  where 
they  unite  into  one  common  diict,  bent  into 
serpentine  windings,  and  formiBg  a  hard 
body  called  the  epididgmit.  The  sperms- 
tic  arter ie  s  are  branches  of  the  aorta.  The 
spermatic  veins  empty  themselves  into 
the  vena  cava  and  emulgent  vein.  The 
nerves  of  the  testicle  are  branches  of  the 
lumbar  and  g^at  intercostal  nerve.  The 
use  of  the  testicle  is  to  secrete  the  semen. 

Tetticle,  tvetled     See  OrckitiB. 

Testicvlvs.  (TMfaciiJkt,  dim.  of  lieslM.) 
A  small  testicle.  Also  theorcJiM  phmt,  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  roots 
to  a  testicle. 

TBsncrLiTs  CAininra.    See  SatMrwn, 

TESTIS  (A  witness,  the  testes  being  the 
witnesses  of  our  manhood)    See  'Pesticie. 

Tbtaitowata.  (From  «rfT«yo«,  to  smooth.) 
Tetanotkra,  Medicines  which  amooth  the 
skin,  and  remove  wrinkles. 

TETANUS.  (From  rum^  to  stretch.) 
Spasm  with  rigidity.  Ctnmlti^  mdko. 
Nolotomct.  Hig-or  nervotut,  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  newtet  and  order 
epatm  of  Collen ;  characterised  by  a 
spasmodic  rig^ity  of  almost  the  wtiole 
body.  The  varieties  of  tetanus  are,  I. 
Opi9ihot9M9,  where  the  body  is  thrown 
back  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles.  2.  Emfir^idatonot,  the  botfy  be- 
ing bent  forwards.  3-  TVfssrvt,  the  locked 
jaw.  Tetanus  is  often  symptomatic  of  sy- 
philis and  worms. 

Thesr  affect iunsarise  more  frequently  in 
warm  climates  than  in  cold  ones,  atrd'are 
very  apt  to  occur  when  much  rain  or  inois- 
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tare  qoieklj  nicceedt  exoetttre  dry  tod  retnctecl,  ttid  feels  Tcry  hard,  most  obtti- 
sultry  weather.  They  attack  perions  of  all  nate  cotthcneM  prevails,  and  both  the 
ages,  sexes,  temperaments,  and  complex-  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  lower 
ionsy  but  the  male  sex  more  frequently  than  extremities  are  commonly  aflteted  at  the 
the  female,  and  those  of  a  robust  and  vigor-  same  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  limbs  rigidly 
>ii8  constitution  than  those  of  a  weak  ha-  extended. 

bit.  An  idea  is  entertained  by  many,  Dr.  The  flexors  of  the  head  and  trunk  be- 
Thomas  obserres,  that  negroes  are  more  con>e  at  length  so  strongly  afiecteci,  as  to 
predisposed  toattacksof  tetanus  than  white  balance  the  action  of  the  extensors,  and  to 
people ;  they  certainly  are  more  firequent-  keep  the  head  and  trunk  so  rigidly  ex- 
iy  affected  with  it,  but  this  circumstance  tended  and  straight  as  to  render  it  incapa- 
does  not  arise  from  any  constitutional  pre-  ble  of  being  moved  in  any  direction.  The 
disposition,  but  from  their  bein^  more  ex-  Arms  which  were  little  affected  before, 
posed  to  punctures  and  wounds  in  the  feet,  <^e  now  likewise  rigidly  extended,  th6 
by  nails,  splinters  of  wood,  pieces  «<f  broken  tongue  also  becomes  affected  with  spAsm, 
glass,  &c.  from  usually  going  bare-fooled.  *nd  being  convulsively  darted  out,  is  often 

Tetanic  affections  are  occasioned  either  much  Injured  by  the  teeth  at  that  mo/nent 
by  exposures  to  cold,  or  by  some  irritation  snapping  together,  it  is  to  this  state  of 
of  the  nerves,  in  consequence  of  local  in-  ^be  disease  that  the  term  tetanus  has  been 
jury  by  puncture,  incision,  or  laceration,  strictly  applied. 

Lacerated  wounds  of  tendinous  parts  1*be  disorder  eontinuing  to  advance^ 
prove,  in  warm  climates,  a  never.failing  every  organ  of  voluntary  motion  becomes 
source  of  these  complaints.  In  cold  cli-  affected;  the  eyes  are  rigid  and  immoveable 
mates,  as  well  as  in  Warm  ones,  the  locked  ^^  their  sockets,  the  countenance  is  hide- 
jaw,  or  trismus,  frequently  arises  in  conse-  ously  distorted,  and  expresses  g^eat  dis- 
quence  of  the  amputation  of  a  Kmb.  tress ;  the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  pulse 

When  the  disease  has  arisen  in  conse-  becomes  irregular,  and  one  universal  spasm 
quence  of  a  piincture,  or  any  other  exter-  P^its  a  period  to  a  most  miserable  state  of 
nal  injury,  the  symptoms  shew  themselves  existence. 

generally  about  the  eighth  day,  bat  when  Attacks  of  teUnus  are  seldom  attended 
it  proceeds  from  an  exposure  to  cold,  they  with  any  fever,  but  always  with  violent 
generally  make  their  appearance  mucn  P'in,  and  the  spasms  do  not  continue  for  a 
sooner.  constancy,  but  the  muscles  admit  of  some 

In  some  instances  it  comes  on  suddenly,  remission  in  their  contraction,  which  is  re- 
tnd  with  great  violence  ;  but  it  more  usu-  newed  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  espe- 
ally  makes  its  attack  in  a  gradual  manner;  cially  if  the  patient  makes  the  least  at- 
in  which  case,  a  slight  stiffness  is  at  first  per-  tempt  to  speak,  drink,  or  alter  his  position, 
ceived  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  which.  When  tetanic  affections  arise  in  conse- 
&fter  a  short  time,  becomes  considerably  in-  <;(uence  oft  wound,  puncture,  or  lacera- 
creased,  and  at  length  renders  the  motion  tion,  in  warm  climates.  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 
of  the  head  both  difficult  and  painful.  serves,  they  are  almost  sure  to  prove  fatal. 

With  the  rif^idity  of  the  heod  there  is  The  locked  i aw,  in  consequence  of  an  am- 
likewise  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  root  of  putation,  likewise  proves  tisually  fatal, 
the  tongiie,  together  with  some  difficulty  When  these  affections  are  produced  by  an 
in  swallowing',  and  a  great  tightness  is  per-  exposure  to  cold,  they  may  in  most  cases 
ceived  about  the  chest,  with  a  pain  at  the  be  removed  by  a  timely  use  of  proper  re* 
extremity  of  the  stemumi  shooting  into  niedies,  although  a  considerable  space  will 
the  back.  A  stiffness  also  takes  place  in  probably  elapse  before  the  patient  will  be 
the  jaws,  which  soon  increases  to  such  a  able  to  recover  his  former  strength. 
Iietght,  that  the  teeth  become  so  closely  On  dissections  of  this  disease,  slight  ef- 
set  together  as  not  to  admit  of  the  smallest  fusions  within  the  cranium  have  been  ob- 
>pentng.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  locked  served  in  a  few  instances ;  but  in  by  far  the 
jaw.  greater  number,  nothing  particular  has 

In  some  cases,  the  spssmodic  affection  been  discovered,  either  in  the  brain,  or  any 
^tends  no  farther.      In  others  the  spasm  other  or^ran. 

It  this  stage  of  the  disease,  returning  with  Tetahtaits.  (TiT«^T«tiof,  fourth.)  A 
^at  frequency  become  likewise  more  ge-  quartan  fever. 

ueral,  and  now  affect  not  only  the  muscles  Tbtbaxtbuit.  (From  Ttr^tw ,  fotir,  and 
of  the  neck  and  jaws,  but  likewise  those  /uwjor,  an  ointment.)  An  ointment  of  four 
of  the  whole  spine,  so  as  to  bend  the  trunk  ingredients. 

jf  the  body  very  forcibly  backwards^  and  TKniAiiotniiA.  (From  -rfrjaic,  four,  and 
this  is  what  is  named  opisthotonos.  Where  ^^ot,  a  cup ;  so  called  because  its  fruit  re- 
the  body  is  bent  forwards  the  disease  is  sembles  a  cup  divided  into  four  parts.) 
called  eroprosthotonos.  The  cilnil. 

Durinj^  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder,  TETBApnABiwACtrM.  (From  rir^aw,  four, 
ihe  abdominal  muscles  are  violently  affect-  and  <i»rt§ti*«OFflt,  a  dnij^.)  A  medicine  oom- 
cil  with  spasm,  so  that  the  belly  is  strongly  posed  of  four  ingredients. 
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TfiUCRIUM.  (From  7>tie»r,  who  dli-  wppoiwl  tol>e  an  earthy  substmce  froai 
co?«ivdit.)  Theiuimeof«g«nuiofpUnt*  J*|miii.  Il  U  the  intpissaied  jalct  of  a 
to  the  Linnwin  tyttem.  CUtt,  Didgmmia.  »eciei  of  iiymtM,  which  grovs  is  great 
Order,  r^tUiOaU,  The  herb  tpecdwdl.      ihmidaiiee  in  the  kingdom  of  Bakar.  ft  » 

TarcanTM  CAFiTATim.  Tht  gyttematie  pwpwed  from  a  decoction  of  the  inner  patt 
Bane  of  the  pole?  mountain  of  Montpelicr.  of  the  wood.  From  the  negligent  method 
8ee  p9Hmm  mntimMtn  '"  ^i^^  it  ia  dried  in  little  kihka  dug  for 

Txvcmivx  cnAMBBETS.  The  tyttema.  that  purpoae,  it  acqair»  the  earthy  appear- 
tic  name  of  the  common  germander.  See  ancc  it  m  general  baa,  from  whi^  circtna- 
Chamedrm.  aiance  it  takea  ita  name.    In  the  kingdom 

Txrcuvic  cnAKXFrrrt.  The  system*-  of  Bahar.  besides  being  mock  u»ed  in  me- 
tic  name  of  the  gronnd  pine.  Sec  Chanue-  dicine.  it  ia  employed  (or  rnsny  purposes 
p^^  in  arts,  particnUrW  for  punting*  tb^  beams 

^TTOCMtni  cmincr*.  The  systematic  of  houses,  to  defend  them  from  vemin. 
name  of  the  poleymonnUin  of  Candy.  See  Sec  CoiicMi.      ^^    ^      ^    ,^    __.       .. 

Ticcmnna  MABim.  The  systematic  name  t«m.  ^^«..»^    ^—^.r^ 

ofthe  Syrian  herb  maaUch.  See  JIfaniai  THALAMf  inBRVORUM^OPTICO- 
g^riaemm,  *^M     (♦*x<^«f,  a  bed.)     Two   bodies, 

TsrcBivM  MOHTAinni.  The  systema-  which  form  m  part  the  optic  nerre,  placed 
tie  name  of  the  common  poley  mountain.  ne*r  to  each  other,  in  appearance  wfcrte* 
See  PtUurn  mtfUimvm  protruding  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  ven- 

TBVGBfw  poLirw.  The  systematic  name  tridea,  and  running  in  their  direction  in- 
of  the  golden  poley  mountjun.   See  Pstorm  '^•rds,  a  little  downwards,  and  upwards. 
msnUUMMn.  '  TnALAssoKmu.    (Prom  •«x«»'r«,  the  sea, 

TavcRiini  scomDitnc     The  systematic  tnd  /titxf.  honey.)     A  medicine  eonqmed 
name  of  the  water  germander.    See  iScar-  of  sea.water  and  honey. 
^aa,.  *  THAL1CTRUM.    (Prom  tcxx^  to  Son- 

TERISTRUM.  (Prom  Tt^i*,  to  pierce.)  rtth.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  ofpUnts 
The  trepan.  »n  the  Limwean  system.   Class,  lu^mdita. 

TiaxisALiA   Bxwionr.     The  Benjamin  Order,  Po^finia, 
gum-tree.  3,  The  pharmacop«ial  name  of  what  is 

Tiajmrnvs.  (Prom  s^f/^natc,  the  ttir-  slto  called  iffto*or6ariim  paw/ter««.  The 
pentinettee.)  Jllbatu  Black  and  ardent  root  of  this  plant,  ThaHctrum  /mv  of 
pustules,  mostly  attacking  the  legs  of  fe-  Linnwis,  is  said  lo  be  aperient  and  stoma- 
males ;  so  called  from  their  resembUncets  chic,  and  to  come  very  near  iniU  »»«««■ 
the  fruit  ofthe  turpentinc-trec.  to  rhubarb,    tt  is  a  common  pluit  re  this 

TsBifAaT.     Consisting  of  the  number  country,  but  seldom  used  medicinaiy.  ^ 
three,  which  some  chemical  and  mystical       TnAUcrauM  tlatttm.     The  syatenn^ 
writers  have  made  strange,  work  with  j  but  name  ofthe  poor  man's  rhubarb.  See  7»n. 
the  most  remarkable  distinctimi   of  this  Hctntm,  ^^^ 

kind,  and  the  only  one  worth  notice,  is  Thawia.  (Prom  TSaptnt.  the  lalsBid 
that  of  Hippocrates,  who  divides  the  parts  where  it  Was  fbund^  The  deadly  carrot, 
of  a  human  body  into  conlmentes,  conten-  Thaptia  ascfepitu  of  Linnsus.  The  root 
ta,  and  impetum  facimtes,  thoiifrh  ih^  lat-  operates  violently  both  upwards  and  down- 
ter  is  resolvable  into  the  mechanism  ofthe  wards,  and  is  not  used  in  the  present  prac- 
two  former,  rather  than  any  thing  distinct  tice. 
in  itself  TsAFSus.   .(Prom  the  isbmd  T%apn».) 

TERRA.  Earth,  as  distinguishfd  from  The  great  white  mullein,  or  cows  Itmg- 
minerals  and  metals  and  precious  stones,    wort. 

Tiaiu  cahiosa.  Roticn  bone,  a  spe-'  THRA.  Tea.  There  are  two  species 
ciea  of  non^ffervoscent  chalk,  of  a  brown  of  this  tree;  viz.  1,  The  bohea,  or  black 
colour.  tea;  and  2.  The    viridis,  or   green  tea; 

TiRKA  CATECHC.  Scc  CatechtL  both  of  which  are  natives  of  China  or  Jap^ 

Tkbha  daxh ATA.  Terra  mortna.  Con-  where  they  atuin  the  height  of  five  or  six 
demned  earth,  is  the  remainder  after  some  feet. 

distillations,  where  all  that  will  rise  is  Great  pains  are  taken  in  collecting  the 
drawn  oflT;  the  same  as  Cnfmt  mortuum,        leaves  mnghft  at  three  different  thnes,  ▼is. 

TiaaA  roLiATA  tastari.  The  acetate  about  the  middle  of  Pebruary,  in  the  be- 
^potash.  ginningof  March,  and  in  ApriL    Although 

TERRA  JAPONICA.  Japan  earth,  some  writers  assert,  that  they  arc  fitirt  ex- 
Catechu  vulff9.  Terra  Japtmiea,  Caehou.  posed  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  end 
Fav/ei.  C^etchu.  Caschu.  Caieehu.  Cadt-  then  dried  on  copper-plates  ;  yet  il  is  now 
thu.  Cnthrw  Cnitchu,  Cattjoe.  Caehu.  understood  that  such  leaves  are  simply 
Cnte,  Kaath.  The  natives  call  it  Curt,  dried  on  iron  plates,  suspended  over  a  fire, 
the  English  trho  reside  there  Cntch.    It  till  they  boooroo  diy  «nd  shritelled  ;  when 
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eobly  tlMjr  are  p«oked  in  tin  boxei  to  ex- 
clude theair»  and  in  that  sute  exported  to 
Europe. 

Teas  are  divided  in  Britain  into  three 
kinds  of  jreeft,   and  five  of  bohea.    The 
ibrner  claaa  includes,  I.  Imperial  or  biomn 
teOf  liaving  a  lar^^e  leaf,  a  faint  smell,  and 
beinfc  of  a  light '  je^reen  colour.     H.  Btftm, 
which  haa  small  curled  leavcji,  of  a  green 
ahade  inclining  to  blue.      3.  Sin^h  tea, 
thus  termed  from  the  place  where  it  i»  ciil- 
tiv4ted.   The  boheas  comprehend :  1.  Sou- 
fhmt^^  which,  on  infition,  imparts  a  yelbw- 
iah  green  colour.    3.  Camion  a  fine   tea, 
emitting  a  fragrant  Yiolet  smell,  and  yield* 
ing  a  pale    ahade ;    it  receives  its  name 
frorti  the  province  where  it  is  reared.    3. 
I^k9e  tea  is  known   by  the  small  whKe 
flowers  that  are  mixed  with  it.    4.  Cmgo 
has  a  latger  leaf  than  the  preoeding  varies 
ty,  and  yields  a  deeper  tint  to  water ;  and 
5.  Common  bohea,  the  leaves  pf  which  are 
of  an  uniform  green  colour.      There  are 
besides  other  kinds  of  tea,  sold  under  the 
names  of  grvnpowder  tea,  &c  which  differ 
from  the  preceding,  only  in  the  minute- 
ness of  their  leaves,  and  being  dried  with 
additional  care. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written*  on  the 
medicinal  properties  of  tea;  in  tu  natural 
state  it  is  a  narcotic  plant,  on  which  at* 
count  the  Chinese  refrain  from  its  use  till 
it  has  been  divested  of  this  property  by 
keeping  it  at  least  for  twelve  months,  if, 
however,  good  tea  be  dnmk  in  moderate 
quantities,  with  sufficient  milk  and  augfar, 
it  invigorates  the  system,  and  oroduces  a 
temporary  exhilaration  i  but  when  taken 
too  copiously,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  weak- 
ness, tremor,  palsies,  and  various  otl»r 
•ymptoms .  arising  from  narcotic  plants, 
while  it  contributes  to  aggravate  hysterical 
•nd  hypochondriacal  complaints.  Tea  has 
also  been  supposed  to  possess  considerable 
diuretic  and  sudorific  virtues)  which,  how- 
ever,  depend  more  on  the  qtumtHycii  warin 
water  employed  as  a  vehicle,  than  thr-  qua- 
lity of  the  tea  itself.  Lastly,  as  inftisions 
of  these  leaves  are  the  safest  refreshment 
after  undergoing  great  bodily  fatigue  or 
mental  exertion ;  they  afford  an  agreeable 
beverage  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  cold 
weather ;  at  the  same  time  tending  to  sup- 
port and  promote  perspiration,  which  is 
otherwise  liable  to  be  impeded. 

XasA  Gbsmahica.  Fluellin ;  male  speed- 
well.   See  Veronica.  • 

XoxBAiCA.  (A-  Thebaitle  regiom,  from 
The^  where  it  flourished.)  The  Egyp- 
tian poppy. 

THEBfiSII  FORAMINA.  The  orifiees 
of  veins  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

THECA  YEKTEBRALIS.  (TT^co,  from 
TdBmfitt,  to  place  )    The  vertebral  canal. 

Xiui.TrmTs.  (From  6»xvc>  female,  and 
nrrs^ff,  fern.)    The  female  fern. 


TnxiTAm.  (Thautr,  se.  istiteiihis.)  See 
Flexor  breviopolUde  manut, 

THSosaoMA  CACAO.  {Thenibronni^  from 
6foi,  the  gods,  and  l^^m/ui^  food  ;  so  calkd 
from  the  delicioiisne&s  of  its  fruit.)  Cacao 
Indian  The  sjrstematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

Theodobicum  (From  dfoi,  the  gods, 
and  /e^ov,  a  gift)  The  pompous  name  of 
some  .iotidotes. 

THEUAPEIA.  (Prom  Bt^Minut,  to 
heal.)  Therapia.  The  art  of  healing  dii- 
eaires. 

THERAPKUTICS.  (TherapeuHca,  from 
^^1la'wm,  to  cure.)  Therafia,  JHetho- 
di9  medemH.  That  branch  of  medicine 
Which  treats  of  the  operation  of  the  dif- 
ferent means  employed  tor  obviating  dis- 
eases, and  of  the  application  of  these 
means. 

Tbsriaca.  (From  3^g,  a  viper  or  ve- 
nomous wild  beast.)  Treacle,  or  molas- 
ses :  also  a  medicine  appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  or 
to  resist  poisons. 

TnsaiACA  AimaoiiACBt.  The  Venice 
or  Mithridate  treacle;  a  composition  of 
sixty.one  ingredients,  prepared,  pulver- 
ised, and  with  honey  formed  into  an 
electuary. 

TnaaiAOA  cselxstis.  Liquid  lauda- 
num. 

TmaiACA  ooxxoNts.  Ck>miiibn  treacle, 
or  molasses. 

THiaiACA  BAjiocBATis.  Au  old  pre- 
paration usually  called  Confectio  Damo- 
cratis. 

TflBaiAGA  Ennrxirsis.  Edinburgh  tha- 
rtaca     The  thebaic  electuary. 

Thxhtaoa  JxxxAiroBUM.  A  rob  of  jani- 
per-t>erries. 

Theriaga  Lommrxirsis.  A  cataplasm 
of  cummin  seed,  bay  berries,  germander, 
snake-root,  cloves  and  honey. 

TasaiACA  nvsTieoairx.  The  roots  of 
the  common  garlic  were  so  ealled.  See 
AlHttm, 

THxaiox A.  (From  d»{io*,  to  rage  like 
ft  wild  beast)    A  malignant  ulcer. 

THxaiiJB.  Warm  baths  or  sprmga.  See 
Medicinal  -waterg, 

THERMOMETER.  {Thermometrum, 
from  Oi^fca,  heat,  and  /uiT^t*,  to  measure^) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees 
of  heat.    See  Caloric. 

Thighbone:    See  Fewer, 

THIRST.  Sitie.  The  sensation  by 
which  we  experience  a  desire  to  drinlt. 
The  seat  of  this  sensation  appears  to  be 
either  in  the  fauces  or  tlie  stomach. 

Thiitle,  carUne,    See  Chameleon  a&tnm 

Thittle,  holy.    See  Carduue  benedictve, 

Thittlct  pine.    See  Carlina  gummifera. 

THLASPl.  (From  67*41,  lo  break,  be- 
cause its  seed  appeara  as  if  it  were  brok- 
en or  bruised.)    1.  The  name  of  a  genns 
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of  plaaU  in  \ht  LimiKtn  tjttem.    CUss,       Tmn  mmcuvum*    See  OUbammm. 
TetradfmamSa.    Order,  SUUuUhi,  Tsvta  occibkhtaus.    (7%i9A,Iioid  tvcr, 

3.  The  |ihAnnaceutic«l  name  of  the  herb  odour,  lo  named  from  its  frftgnmt  mell.) 
petiny-crets.  Two  specict  of  tblatpi  Are  The  tyttematic  name  of  the  tree  of  life, 
directed  in  tome  pharmaccepiM  for  medici-  See  Arbtr  viut, 

nal  OMSt — the  Thltupi  arvetue  of  Lintimvnt  TiTi^vms.  (From  ^x«s*c,  a  iced- 
or  treacle  inusUrd,  and  Tklatpi  campftrt  veaael,  to  called  from  iu  large  bead.)  The 
of  Linnxut»  or  milhridale  mustard.  The  white  garden  poppy, 
geeda  of  both  hsve  an  acrid  biling  taste  TaTxamA.  (From  ^fit^  thyme;  so 
approaching  to  that  of  common  mustard,  named  because  it  amells  like  thyme.)  See 
with   which   they  arree   nearly  m   their   Saturtja, 

pharmaceutic  qualities.  They  have  also  TavxaBA  uaravicA.  The  name  gmn 
an  unpleasant  flarour,  somewhat  of  the  b^  Toumefourt  to  the  cofflmon  bcrb  mas- 
farlto  or  onion  kind.  tich.    8f e  Mantm  vuigure, 

Tm^isri  aBTairsB.    The  systenmtic  name       HyaWt  hmtn.    See  SetfgOwm  tiirmtmm, 
of  ihe  treacle  mustard.    See  ThiatpL  TMyaie,  mtther  •f.    See  ^iii/jfcw 

TaiNisri  cATcnarma.  The  systematie  TaTMaiAA.  (From  A»/c«,  an  odour^ 
aame  of  the  mithridate  mustard.  See  because  of  its  smell.)  Ometrmu  Spwfe- 
Tki4upt.  flax.    FUr-ltaved   Daphne.     Tbia  plvn, 

THORACIC  DUCT.  Diicmt  thtra-  Daphne  gmdhm :  pamcuh  ttimimuU  fiSt 
ctcttt.  Ductut  P»equeiiii.  The  trunk  of  MmearuiameflaUa  aecvmimaii*  of  LdBWEUS, 
the  absorbents  t  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  afibrds  the  ^ortu  bark^  which  very  much 
about  the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill.  It  resembles  ibat  of  our  mezereum.  Garoa 
lies  upon  the  dorsal  Tenehne,  between  the  bark  is  to  be  immersed  in  Tuiefar  far 
aorta  and  vena  aiygos,  and  extends  from  about  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted,  a  smaU 
the  posterior  opening  of  the  diaphragm  piece,  the  siaeof  a  sixpence,  thuaatesped, 
to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  is  applied  to  the  arm  or  any  other  psrt, 
aubclarian  and  jugular  Tehis,  into  which  and  renewed  once  a  day  in  winter  aad 
it  opens  and  CTacuatea  its  eontenta.  In  twice  nn  summer.  It  produoea  a  sooos 
this  course  the  thoracic  duct  reeeivea  the  exudation  from  the  skin  without  irritaftiag 
absorbent  feasela  from  ereiy  part  of  the  or  blisUrinf .  It  is  reeommended,  aad  is 
body.  in  frequent  use   in  France    sod  Bossia 

THORAX.  (From  ^iifta,  to  leap,  be-  against  some  diseases  of  the  ^ea. 
cause  in  it  the  heart  leaps.)  The  cheat.  Tbtkiama.  (From  Sv^ka,  an  odour,  so 
That  part  of  the  body  aituated  between  caOedfromiUodoriferoua  ameU.)  Mask- 
the  neck  and  the  abdomen.  The  external  wood.  Tkm  juii^wrmm.  A  bark  m  small 
parts  of  the  thorax  are,  the  common  inte>  brownish  grey  pieces,  intermixed  with  bits 
guments,  the  breasu,  rarious  muscles,  and  of  leaTea,  aeemmg  aa  if  the  bark  and  leaves 
the  bones  of  the  thorax..  (See  Mmu9  and  had  been  brutsed  and  presaed  together, 
Jie9firati9m.)  The  parts  within  the  cavity  brought  from  Syria,  Cicilia,  0ic.  and  sup- 
of  the  thorax  are,  the  pleura  and  its  pro-  posed  to  be  the  produce  c€  the  bquid 
ductions,  the  lungs,  beaH,  thymus  gUnd,  storax  tree.  This  bark  has  an  agreeable 
oNophagua,  thoracic  duct,  arch  of  the  balaamlc  smell,  approaching^  to  that  of 
aorU,  part  of  the  vena  cava,  vena  aaygoa,  liquid  storax,  and  a  sub-acrid  biuerish 
the  eiffhth  pair  of  nerves,  and  part  of  the  taste  accompanied  with  some  alight  ad- 
great  intercostal  nerve.  stringency. 

TVfm,  jEgypHam,  The  .MMiasa  mitita  Tbtxiux.  (From  Bv/ulh,  thyme,  beeauae 
ofLinnwus.    See  •< ro^  jniai.  it  is  of  the  colour  of  thyme.)     K   snaall 

ThtriMtpple,    See  Siroaiofititai.  wart  upon  the  skin. 

TAara,  hlack.    See  Pnmut  ^/ettrrw.  Tbtmoxaueb.      (From    S»/«k,     thyme, 

THROMBUS.    (From  ^«i«,  to  disturb.)  6|v(,  acid,  and  aX(,  salt. )  A  composition  of 
A  small  tumour  which  sometimes  arises  tliyroe.  vineffar  and  salt, 
after  bleeding,  from  the  blood  escaping       THYMUS.    (Aar«   ru  3t»/i»,  brcanae  it 
from  the  vein  into  the  ccUuUr  structure   was  used  m  faintin?8 ;  or  trom  dv^«,  aa 
surroundinjc  it.  odour,    because   of    its  fragrant    aroeU.) 

Thnuh.    Sec  ^phfU.  1.  A   glaiid  of  considerable  aixe    in  the 

TaaTmoA.  (f-Vom  B^uirrm,  to  break.)  fatus,  situated  in  the  anterior  dtiplicaUiie 
Lithontriptics,  medicines  which  are  said  to  or  space  of  the  mediastinum,  under  the 
have  the  power  of  destroying  stones  in  the  superior  part  of  the  sternum.  An  excie- 
bladder.  tory  duct  has  not  yet  been  detected,  b«: 

Tbvuis  cobtsx.  The  cascarilU  and  lymphatic  Teasels  bave  been  seen  goin^ 
eleuthera  barks,  were  so  called.  See  from  it  to  the  thoracic  duct.  lt»  use  i& 
CoMcarUla.  unknown. 

Taoa.  (From  Si/ii.tosacrificc  so  called  2.  A  small  indolent  camous  tubercle 
from  lu   great   use   in  sacrifices.)      See   like  a  wart  ariaing  about  the  anua.  o- 

T?^r"  «     r^  ^^"^  pudenda,  resemhliag  the   flowei4  of 

1  HUB  JuojMBUM.    Soc  T^j^m/aiwi.  thyme,  firom  whence  it  lakes  iia  name- 
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3.  The  name  of  s  i^m  of  pUntt  in  the  excretory  duct  has  never  been  dtkeeted, 
IninnaEan  •ysteni.    cTup*  Dit^nama,    Or-  and  its  uie  it  not  yet  known. 

dtr,  G^HMetpermia,    Thynh;.  TIBIA.    (7V6io,  the  hautboy,  qu.  <tt6ta» 

4.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  from  twbot  a  tube ;  so  caTled  from  its  pipe- 
oommon  thyme.  This  herb,  the  Thymut  like  shape.)  FodiernqjuM;  ^rundo  rnqf^n 
viflgam  of.  Linni^ut ;— #recftf«  foiHt  revO'  Ftilm  /  and,  from  its  resembUnce  to  an 
hUU  ^vatiif  JUrikut  vemdUmto  9pieaii§,  old  musical  instrument,  Caima  major  f 
has  an  ap«eable  aromatic  smell,  and  a  Canna^mettica  cruru.  The  Urgest  bone 
warm  pungent  taste.  Its  virtues  are  said  of  the  lefi^.  It  is  of  a  long,  thick  and  tri- 
to  be  resolvent,  emroenagogue*  tonic,  and  angular  shape,  and  is  situated  on  the  in« 
stomachic ;  yet  there  is  no  disease  men-  ternal  part  of  the  leg.  Its  upper  extremity 
tioned  in  which  its  use  is  particularly  re-  is  large,  and  flattened  at  its  summit,  where 
commended  by  any  writer  on  the  materia  we o1>serve  two  articulating  surfaces,  a  little 
medica.  concave,  and  separated  from  each  other 

Thtxus  cmuLTUs.  See  S$rpjflhtm  dtra-  by  an  intermediate  Irregular  protuberance. 
turn.  Of  these  two  cavities,  the  internal  one  is 

Tbtjcus  cbbtigub.  The  plant  which  deepest,  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  while  the 
bears  this  name  in  some  pharmacopceias  external  one  is  rounded,  and  more  super- 
is  the  Safureja  capitata  of  Lmnsus,  which  ficiaL  Each  of  these,  in  the  recent  sub- 
possesses  similar  virtues  to  our  thyme,  but  ject,  is  covered  by  a  cartilage,  which 
in  a  stronger  degree.  extends  to  the  intermediate  protuberance, 

TavMus  MAsncHivA.  The  systematic  where  it  terminates.  These  two  little 
name  of  the  common  herb  masuch.  See  cavities  receive  the  condyles  of  the  os 
Mfuntm  vulgare.  femoris,  and  the  eminence  between  them 

TexicvB  ssarruxni.  The  systematic  is  admitted  into  the  cavity  which  is  seen 
name  of  the  mother  of  thyme.  See  SmfjfU  between  the  two  condyles  of  that  bone ;  so 
lum.  that  this  articulation  afibrds  a  specimen  of 

Tbthus  vuiaabjs.       The     systematic  the  complete  ginglimus.    Behind  the  in- 


of  the  common  thjrme.    See  T%-  termediate  protuberance,  or  tubercle,  is 

muM.  a  pretty  deep  depression,  which  serves  for 

THYRO.      Names    compounded    with  the    attachment  of  a  ligament,  and   like- 

this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  at-  wise  to  separate  the  two  cavities  from 

tac&ed  to  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  as,  each  other.     Under  the  edge  of  the  ex- 

THYRO-ARYTENOIDEUS.       {Mmcu-  ternal   cavity   is   a  circular  flat  surface, 

lu9  ikyro-^UTfteneitUut)    A  muscle  situated  covered  with  cartilage,  which  serves  for 

i^out  the  glottis,  which  pulls  the  ary-  the  articulation  of  the  fibula ;  and  at  thei 

tenoid  cartilage  forwards  nearer  to  the  fore  part  of  the   bone  is  a  considerable 

middle  of  the  thyroid,  and  consequently  tuberosity,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 

aboFtens  and  relaxes  the  ligament  of  the  to  which  the  strong  ligament  of  the  rotula 

larynx  is  fixed. 

THYRO.HYOIOEUS.     Mutculut  thyro-  The  body  of  the  tibia  is  smaller  than 

bjfoitkuM.)      A  muscle,  situated  between  its  extremities,  and,  being  of  a  triangular 

the  OS  hyoides  and  trunk,  which  pulls  the  shape,  affords  three   surfaces.    Of  these, 

OS   hyoides  downwards,  and  the  thyroid  the  external  one   is    broad,  and  slightly 

cartilage  upwards.  hollowed  by   muacles  above  and  below  ;. 

TBTao.MumT3r&iu8.       See     Ctmtrictor  the  internal  surface  is  broad  and  fia%  and 

pharyngia  inferior,  the  posterior  surface  is  narrower  than  the 

THTRo.rHARTHoo^svAFHiLixus.    Sec  Pa-  other  two,  and  nearly  cylindrical.    Thia 

lato-pkaryng€Uo,  last  has  a  slight  ridge  running  obliquely 

THTao-STAPHiLijrrs*    See   Palato-pharin-  across  it,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  upper 

geuM^  end  of  the  bone  to  about  one-third  of  its 

THYROID   CARTILAGE.      (^Cartilago  length    downwards.    A  little    below  this 

tiyroitka,  'from  'dt^^foc,  a  shield,  and  ti/o;,  we  observe  a  passage  for  the  medullary 

resemblaoce,    from   its   supposed   re^em-  vessels,  which  is  pretiy  considerable,  and 

bldnce  to  a  shield.)     Scutlform  cartilage,  slants  obliquely  downwards.    Of  the  three 

The  cartilage  which  is  placcil  perpendicu-  angles  which  separate  ihese  surfaces,  the 

lar  to  the  cricoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  anterior  one,  from  its  oharpness,  is  called 

oonsiituting   the  anterior,   superior,   and  the#/Mn^,  or  »A<«.  This  ndge  is  not  straight, 

largest  part  of  the  larynx.    It  is  harder  but  describes    a  figure  like   an  Italic  /, 

and  more  prominent  in  men  than  in  wo-  turning  first  Inwards,  then  outwards,  and 

men,  m  whom  it  forms  the  pomum  tidt<mi.  lastly  inwards  again.     The  external  angle 

THYROID  GLAND.      GinndtUa    ihyroi-  U  more  rout^ded    and  serv.s   ftr  ihe  at- 

deo.     A  large  gland  sitaated  upon  the  cri-  taclimcnt    of  the   iuteros8<'ou8   ligament ; 

cold  canilage,  trachea,  and  horns  of  the  and  ihe  juieinal  one  is  more  rounded  still 

thyroid  cartilage.     It  is   uncertain   whe  by  ilie  pi    -tsure  ofrnas  Ira. 

thcp  it  be  conglobate  or  conglomerate.  Its  The  iibia  enlarges  agnin  a  little  at  its 
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cavity*  by  wbich  it  is  articiiUted  with 
UM  uppermott  bone  of  the  foot.  This 
cavity,  in  the  recent  titbjcot,  is  liiMd  with 
eartito|r»«  lt»  tntemal  tide  it  formed  into 
a  cofwidcrable  proceaa,  called  maOnhu 
im^rmu,  which,  m  its  sit«ation»  resembles 
Ihe  styloid  protess  of  the  radiua.  This 
process  is  broad,  snd  of  considerable  thick- 
aeas.  Mid  trom  it  ligaments  are  extended 
to  the  foot.  At  its  back  part  we  find  a 
groove,  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  earti* 
Uge,  in  wbioh  slide  the  tendons  of  the 
fiexordif^itorum  longus,  tnd  of  the  tibialis 
poMioiis:  and  a  little  behind  this  is  • 
•mailer  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
lonicus  poMicis.  On  the  side  opposite  to 
the  malleoHis  intenius,  the  cavity  is  inter- 
mptrd.  ind  immediately  above  it  is  a 
ro«i)(h  trianipilar  depression,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  eartiUge,  and  receives  the 
lower  end  of  the  flbula. 

The  whoW  of  this  lower  extremity  of 
the  bone  seems  to  be  turned  somewhat 
outwards,  so  that  the  malleoltis  internus 
is  situated  more  forwards  than  the  inner 
border  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
bone. 

In  the  fcetus  both  ends  of  the  tib)a  are 
eartilaginous,  and  become  afterwards  epi- 
physes. 

TIBIAL  ARTERieS.  Jhterim  tt^alet^ 
The  two  principal  branches  of  the  popli- 
teal artery:  the  one  proceeda  forwards, 
and  is  called  the  anterior  tibial;  the  01  her 
backwards,  and  is  called  the  posterior  ti- 
bials of  which  the  external  tibial,  the  fibu- 
lar, the  external  and  internal  plantar,  and 
t^  plantal  urch,  are  branches. 

TIBIALIS  ANTICUS.  (MmHuhi  tOi- 
atii anticit*.)  Tihi^^m^meiaiortien  of  Dii- 
■laa  A  flexor  nmscle  of  the  foot,  sittiated 
00  the  leg,  which  bends  the  foot  by  draw- 
ing it  upwards  and  at  the  same  time  turns 
the  toes  inwards. 

TiaiAUS  esACiLis.  See  Piantarit. 

TIBIALIS  POSTICUS  (Mutaitut  tf. 
biaH»  po9ticu9.)  TVMo-fortMii  of  Dumas.  A 
flt'xor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  on 
the  leg,  which  extends  the  foot,  and  turns 
the  toes  inwards. 

TIC  DOLOUBEUX  A  painful  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  face,  parttcularlv 
of  that  branch  of  the  6f\h  pair,  which 
comes  out  of  the  infraorbitary  foramen. 

TioLiA  oaAKA.  Grana  titU.  Orana 
HgUi  The  grana  tilia  are  seeds  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  the  produce  of  Trot*m  tyUum 
of  Linnzus,  in  shupe  very  like  the  seed  of 
the  rieinut  communU,  They  abound  with 
an  oil  whiph  is  far  more  acrid  and  purga- 
tive than  castor^il. 

TILBURT  WATER.  This  is  found  at 
West  Tilbury  m  Essex.  It  is  an  aperient 
%nd  chalybeate  now  seldom  tised  medici- 
naUy. 


nUA.    (fliMa,  vlwM,  tiM 
I.  The  naiBe  of  a  Reaus  cf  pUnu  isi 
Lmnxan  sysiem.    CIsss,   ~ 


3.  The  phannaeoponal  naic  of  the  lime 
or  linden  tree.  TiMa  Sm^9p9a  of  I.  imisMt. 
The  flowers  of  this  tDee  a««  aappsstd  to 
possess  anodyne  and  antispasssadic  vie* 
tuea.  They  have  a  moderately  snonf 
amall*  in  which  their  viftse  seemi  to  con- 
sist, and  abound  with  a  strong  mocilage- 
They  are  in  high  esteem  in  PraMce. 

TtLiA  asBOMu.  The  ^steoMitic  nase 
of  the  lime-tree.  See  TtMa. 

TiUA  •MAMA,  See  7V^  HrwM. 

TnMua  (Prom  tcjuh,  to  phick.) 
Plocciutio  or  picking  of  be4-cWtlies» 
observable  in  the  last  stagea  of  aome  dia- 
orders. 

Tijuc.  The  name  of  a  root  imported 
from  the  East  Indiea,  which  is  aaid  to 
possess  diuretic  virtues,  M»d  ibefdbrc  ex- 
hibited in  dropstes  It  ia  not  kaown  from 
a  hat  pUnt  it  is  obtained. 

TIN.  Stamum.  J^pim  of  the  alche- 
mists. It  has  been  muc  h  do«bted  whether 
this  met  al  is  fnund  native.  In  the  opintoasf 
Kirwan  there  are  sufficient  MKboritaes  to 
determine  \he  qyration  m  the  aftrmative. 
The  native  sociif  •ftim^  or  tin  «l««e,  oocars 
both  massive  and  crystoUised.  Its  coloar 
is  a  dark  brown,  sometimes  yellowiab  grey. 
When  crystallised,  it  is  somewhat  trans- 
pafent.  The  w—d  fm  sr«  ia  a  variety  of 
the  native  oxid,  terme|i  so  trowi  iu  f 
testuro.  This  variety  haa  hitherto 
found  only  in  Cornwall.  It  oceim  in  frag- 
ments which  are  K«nera)ly  round,  and  its 
colour  is  brown,  sometimee  incl'miag  10 
yellow.  Tin  is  also  found  mineralised  by 
salphur,  associsited  always  with  a  portion 
of  copper,  and  often  of  iron.  This  ore  ia 
called  tim  pj/ritg:  Its  colour  ia  yelloviah 
grey.  IthasamotaUiGlusti«,artdafltiroua 
or  lamelUted  texture ;  sometimes  it  ex- 
hibits prismatic  colours.  Tin  iscompara* 
lively  a  rare  metal,  as  it  is  not  found  In 
great  quantity  any  where  but  in  Cornwall 
or  Devonshire ;  though  it  is  likewiie  met 
with  in  the  minea  of  Bohemiai  Saxony,  the 
ialand  of  Banca,  the  peninsula  of  M alacca^ 
and  in  the  East  Indies. 

Propertiet  0/  rm.— Tin  is  of  a  brilltast 
white  colour,  though  not  quite  ao  white aa 
silver.  It  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  the 
metals;  ita  specific  gravity,  when  ham- 
mered, being  7909  It  is  very  fimibie* 
melting  at  about  410^  Pahr.  By  ratenae 
heat  it  i«  volatilised.  Ii  becomea  oxidated 
by  a  moderate  degiee  of  heat.  It  eaaily 
bends  and  emits  a  noise,  called  the  crack- 
ling  of  tin.  It  is  exceedingly  soft  and 
ductile.  It  mav  be  reduced  to  very  thin 
leaves.  Tinjml^  or  tin  leaf,  which  ia  tin 
beat  out,  is  about  one-thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  thick.    It  has  scarcely  any  ••tiiid- 
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It  rarifU  the  Mtkm  of  the  air.  It  erjrt- 
tallfsea  in  rhonbi  formed  of  small  octahe- 
dra.  It  unites,  by  fusion,  with  phosphorits 
and  sulphur.  It  does  not  decompose 
water  alone,  or  in  the  cold ;  bat  easily  by 
means  of  m«ny  other  bodies.  It  decom- 
poses the  sulphuric  acid»  and  unites  with 
the  sulphureous  add.  It  decomposes  the 
nitric  acid,  and  is  rery  soluble  in  muriatic 
ac4d.  Nitromuriattc  scid  acts  on  it  very 
readily.  H  is  slightly  soluble  '.n  the  fluo- 
ric and  boracic  acids.  Phosphoric  acid 
at'scks  it  by  heat  Tartareous  acid  bas 
no  perceptible  action  on  it.  The  oxalic 
and  acetic  a.  ids  dissolve  it  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  alkalies  appear  to  have  some 
aetion  on  it  by  heat.  Ic  combines  with 
sulphuret  of  potash  by  fusion.  It  unites 
with  the  (greater  number  of  the  met;»ls  with 
facility.  It  decomposes  muriate  of  mer- 
cury, and  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  causes 
nitrate  of  potash  to  detonate.  It  takes  fire 
spontaneously  in  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
g:  8,  and  is  capable  of  combining  with  two 
different  proportions  of  oxigen. 

JIfethod  qf  obtaining^  fia.-— In  order  to 
obtain  tin  from  its  ore,  a  mere  fuaion  of  it, 
with  pounded  charcoal,  is  sufficient.  Or, 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  ore  is  first  freed 
from  sulphur  and  arsenic  by  torrifaction  ; 
alter  which  it  is  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
potash,  one  half  of  common  resin,  and  two 
parts  of  black  flux  I  the  mixture  la  then 
fused  in  a  crucible  covered  with  charcoal, 
by  means  of  which  the  metal  is' recovered 
in  its  metallic  state.  In  order  to  obtain 
pure  tin,  let  the  tin  obtained  before  be 
rapidly  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid  with 
heat.  Thus  some  of  the  metals  it  may 
contain  will  be  held  in  solution, and  others 
become  oxidated,  but  muriatic,  or  nitro- 
murtatic  acid  will,  on  digestion,  take  up 
those  oxids,,  and  after  sufficient  ablution, 
leare  that  of  tin,  which  may  afterwards 
be  reduced  by  mixing  it  when  pulverised 
irith  double  its  weight  of  a  flux  formed  of 
equiil  parts  of  pitch  and  borax,  or  resin  and 
borax,  and  puting  it  into  a  covered  cruci- 
ble, lined  with  charcoal,  m  hich  must  be 
placed  in  a  forge,  and  strongly  heated  for 
s  quarter  of  an  hour. 

TINCJE  OS.  (TVnca,  a  tench.)  The 
mouth  of  the  uterus  is  so  called  by  some 
mrriters,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  tench's 
noouth. 

Ttkcal.    See  Borax. 

TnrcTOBnn.  (From  ting'o,  to  die. )  An 
epithet  of  a  species  of  broom  used  by 
dyers :  the  genista  tinctoria  of  Linnaeus. 

TINCTUBA.  (From  Hngro,  to  dye  a 
tinctura.)  A  solution  of  any  substance  in 
spirit  of  wine.  Becttfied  spirit  of  wine  is 
the  direct  menstruum  of  the  resins,  and 
essential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  toUUy 
extracts  these  active  principles  from  sun- 
dry vegetable  matters,  which  yield  them 
to  water  not  at  $Xl,  or  only  in  part     It 


dSssolfM  Mewise  the  swett  saecharine 
matter  of  vcKsUbles,  and  generally  those 
parts  of  animal  bodies  in  which  their  pecu- 
liar smell  and  taste  reside. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  em- 
trscted  almost  equally  by  water  and  rec- 
tified spirit ;  but  in  the  watery  and  spirit- 
uous tinctures  of  them  there  i»  this  differ 
ence,  thtft  the  active  pans  in  the  watery 
extractions  are  blended  with  a  larg^  pro- 
portion of  .inert  gummy  matter,  on  which 
their  solubiiity  in  this  menstrum  in  a  great 
measure  depends,  while  rectified  spirit 
exti>acts  ihem  almost  pure  from  gum. 
Hence,  when  the  spirituous  tinctures  are 
mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a  part  of  what 
the  spirit  had  taken  up  fit>m  the  subject 
generally  separates  and  subsides,  on  ac« 
count  of  Its  having  been  freed  from  that 
matter,  which,  being  blended  with  it  in 
the  original  vegetable,  made  it  soluble  in 
water.  This,  however,  is  not  universal, 
for  active  parts  of  some  vegetablea  when 
extracted  by  rectified  spirits,  are  not  pre* 
cipitated  by  water,  being  almost  soluble 
in  both  mensirtut. 

Bectified  spirit  may  be  tinged  by  vege- 
tables  of  all  colours,  except  blue:  the 
leaves  of  plants,  in  general,  will  give  oat 
little  of  their  natural  colour  to  watery 
liquors,  communicate  to  spirit  the  whole  oif 
their  green  tincture,  which  for  the  most 
part  proves  elegant,  though  not  very  du- 
rable. 

Fixed  alkaline  salts  deepen  the  colour 
of  spirituous  tinctures;  and  hence  they 
have  been  supposed  to  promote  the  dis- 
solving power  of  the  menstruum,  thou^ 
this  does  not  appear  from  experience  ;  in 
the  trials  which  have  been  made  no  moi« 
was  found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep- 
coloured  tmcttires  than  tn  the  paler  ones, 
and  of^en  not  so  much ;  if  the  alkali  be 
added  after  the  extraction  of  the  tincture, 
it  will  heighten  the  colour  as  much  as  when 
mixed  with  the  ingfredients  at  first  The 
addition  of  these  salts  in  making  tinctures 
is  not  only  needless  but  prejudicial,  as  they 
generally  injure  the  flavour  of  aromatics, 
and  superadd  a  quality  sometimes  contra- 
ry to  the  intention  of  the  medicine. 

Tobtile  alksKne  salts,  in  many  cases, 
•promote  the  action  of  the  spirits.  Acids 
generally  weaken  it;  unless  when  the 
acid  has  been  previously  combined  with 
the  vinous  spirit  into  a  compound  of  new 
qualities,  called  dulcified  spirit. 

TiTfCTURA  ALOKs.  Tincturc  of  aloe. 
**Take  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  spike 
aloe,  half  an  ounce ;  extract  of  liquorice, 
an  ounce  and  half;  water,  a  pint;  rec- 
tified spirit,  four  fiuidounces."  Macerate 
in  a  sand  bathttntil  the  extract  is  dissolved, 
and  then  strain.  This  preparation  pos» 
sesses  stomachic  and  purgative  qualities, 
but  should  never  be  given  where  there  is  a 
undency  U>  h»monbg^^iJ^^gf^ 
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cMetind  mmuoHmm  it  it  preferred  to  TivcrumA  cAxnoaa  cohtmita.  Coin- 
other  purges.  The  dote  it  from  half  a  pound  tmcUire  of  cwppbor,  hmetbf 
fluidounce  to  an  ounce.  cmUed  Unetuni  •pU  c^mpkwraiu  /  aad  elusr 

TmcTVBA  ALOM  roKvotrrA.    Conpound  ptatfieum.     '*  Take  of   camphor,  i«o 

tincture  of  aioe,  formerly  called  Elixir  tcruplet ;  opium,  dned    and   powdered, 

aUe9 :  Elixir  pr^prittaiiB.    *'  Take  of  ex-  benzoic  acid,  of  each  a  drachm  i  proof 

tract  of  spiked  aloe,  powdered,  aaflPron,  of  ipint,  two  pints.*'    Macerate  for  fearteen 

each  three   ounces;    tincture  of   myrrh,  da)'s,  and  strain.     The    l4widoa  college 

two  pinta.**    Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  has  changed  the  name  of  this  prcparv 

and  strain.    A  more  stimulating  compound  tion,    because    it    was   occaaionaUy    the 

than  the  former.    U  is  a  useful  application  source  of  mistakca  under   its  old  one* 

to  old  indolent  ulcers.    The  dose  is  from  and   tincture  of  opium    was    soMetimes 

half  a  fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms.  substituted  for  it.    ft  diners  also  from 

TmciTKA  Au>Bs  rmjOLATA.     With  the  the  former  preparat'ioa  in  tlie  oniasioB 

bitter  infnsion  a  drachm  or  two  of  this  of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  which   was  often 

elegant  tincture  is  extremely  serviceable  complained  of   as   disagreeshVe    to    liie 

against  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections  of  palate,  and  to  which,  as  an  addition  ao 

the  stomach  and  bowels,  and   also  in  tha  increase  of  power  could  be  affixed.    The 

weaknesses  of  those  organs  which  frequent-  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddracbm  to  half  an 


ly  attrnd  old  age. 

TivcTuaA  AssATOZTUkjB.  Tiucturc  of  as- 
safbtida,  formerly  known  by  the  name 
Hikctura  fmtida,  "Take  of  assafcetida, 
four  ounces ;  rectified  spirit,  two  puits.** 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days  and  atrain. 


CAHTmAmma.     See  Timcim% 


ounce. 

TlHCrVBA 

TiacTUBA  CAPSici.  Tincttire  of  capsi- 
cum. *'  Take  of  capsicum  bemes,  sn 
ounce:  proof  spirit,  two  pinu.**    Macerate 


DUuted  with  water,  this  is  mostly  given  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain, 
in  all  kinds  of  fits,  by  the  vulgar.  It  is  a  Tikctuba  caxdamoki.  Tincttire  of 
useful  preparation  as  an  antispasmodic,  cardamom.  "  Take  of  cardamom^seedi* 
especiallv  m  coi\} unction  with  vitriolated  bruised,  three  otraces;  propf  spirit,  two 
sine.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddracbm  pints.*'  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  sad 
to  two  drichms.  strain.  A  powerful  stimuUting  carainative. 

TiifCTumA  AvaAwni.  Tincture  of  orange-  in  spasm  of  the  stomach,  an  ounce  with 
peel,  forinerly  tinctura  cvrticit  avruntU.  some  other  diluted  stimtilant  is  given  with 
'*  Tdce  of  fresn  orange-peel,  tliree  ounces »  advantage.  The  dose  may  vary  according 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.*'  Macerate  for  to  circumftances,fromhauadrachAioan 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  mild  and  ounce  and  upwards, 
pleasant  stomachic  bitter.  Tihctuia  cau>a)iomi  goxposita.    Com- 

TiKCTcxA  asxsoiifi  coMPosiTA.  Com-  pound  tincture  of  cardamom,  fbmeriy 
pound  tincture  of  liensoin,  formerly  known  called  tinctura  U^machica.  *' Take  of 
by  the  names  of  tinctura  benzoe*  cmrpwdlOt  cardamom-seeds,  carraway-seeds,  oochi- 
and  /taltamum.  traumaiiciim,  **  Taxe  of  neul,  of  each  bruised,  two  drachma  i  cin- 
benzoin,  three  ounces;  storax  balsam,  namon-bark,bruised,halfanounce;  raisins, 
strained,  two  ounces ;  balsam  of  Tolii,  an  stoned,  four  ounces  i  proof  spirit,  two 
ounce ;  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  an  ounce  pmis.?  Macerate  for  foiirteen  daya.  and 
and  half;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints."  strain.  A  useful  and  elegant  carmioaUve 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain,  and  cordial.  The  dose  from  half  a 
This  tincure  is  more  fcmerally  applied  fluiddracbm  to  half  an  ounce  and  up- 
externally  to   ulcers    and    wounds    than    wards. 

given  internally,  thou^rh  possessing  ex-  Tisctcra  gascabilijb.  Tincture  of 
pectorant,  antispasmodic,  and  stimulat-  cascarilla.  **  Take  of  cascarilla-bark, 
jnjir  powers.  Against  coughs,  spasmodic  powdered,  four  ounces ;  proof  spirit,  two 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  pints."  Idacerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
diarrhoea,  produced  by  ulcerations  of  strain.  A  stimulating  aromatic  tonic,  that 
those  parts,  it  is  a  very  excellent  medi-  may  be  exhibited  in  debility  of  the  bowels 
cine.  The  dose  when  given  internally  is  and  stomach,  and  in  those  cases  of  fever 
from  half  a  fluiddracbm  to  two  drachms  in  which  the  PeruvUn  bark  proves  pur- 
diluted,  gative.     The  dose  from  half  a  drachm  to 

TiNCTUHA  cALrMii,T?.  Tincturc  of  ca-  two  drachms, 
lumba,  formerly  called  tinctura  cofumbe,  TiHcruaA  castobii.  Tincture  of  castor. 
"  Take  of  calumba  root,  powdered,  two  "^Tike  of  castor,  powdered*  two  ounces; 
ounces  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.*'  rectified  spirit,  two  pints."  Macerate  for 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain,  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  powerful 
This  tincture  contains  the  active  part  of  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  mostly  exhi- 
thc  root,  and  is  generally  eriven  uiih  the  bited  in  hysterical  afiTeciions  in  a  djiute 
mfusjon  of  it,  as  a  stomachic  and  adsirin-  form.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddracbm 
^^"**  to  two  drachms. 
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TnrcTumA  catkcrit.  Tincture  of  ctte- 
chu,  formerly  known  by  the  name  tmctura 
Japonita,  '*  lake  of  extract  of  catechu, 
cinnamon*bark,  bruised,  of  each  two  oun- 
ces; proof  spirit,  two  pints."  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  An  aroma- 
tic adstringent,  mostly  given  to  the  bjrs- 
lerical  epilepsy  of  youn^  women,  which 
arises  from  irregularity  in  the  menstrual 
discharge.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid- 
drachm  to  two  drachms. 

TivcTuBA  ciiroBoirx.  Tincture  of  cin- 
chona. Formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
tinetura  cortt'cii  perwdatd  timple^,  «•  Take 
of  Unce-leaved  cmchona  bark,  powdered, 
•even  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.** 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  a  drachm  to  half  a  fluid- 
ounce.     For  its  virtues  see  Cinckona, 

TnrcTumA  cnrcHovA  composita.  Com- 
pound tinetura  of  cinchona.  "Take  of 
lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  powdered, 
two  ounces ;  orange-peel,  dried,  an  ounce 
and  halfr  serpentary-root,  bruised,  three 
drachms;  safm)n,  a  drachm;  cochineal, 
powdered,  two  scniples;  proof  spirit, 
twenty  fluidounces."  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from 
one  fluiddrachm  to  half  ao  ounce.  For  its 
rirtues  see  Cinchona. 

TivcTUBA  cnnrAMOxi.  Tincture  of  cin- 
namon Formerhr  called  agt$a  duriomomi 
firti%.  **  Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised, 
three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints'* 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days.  The  dose  is 
from  a  fluiddrachm  to  three  drachms  or 
more. 

TlKCTTBA  CIHirAKOXI   COMPOSITA.     Com- 

pound  tincture  of  cinnamon  Formerly 
called  tinetura  armnatica.  **  Take  of  cin- 
namon bark,  bruised,  six  drachms;  car- 
damom-seeds, bruised,  three  drachms;  long 
pepper,  powdered,  ginger-root,  sliced,  of 
each  two  drachms;  proof  spirit,  two  pints." 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days^  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddrachm  to 
two  drachms  or  more. 

TnvcTUKA  DioiTAUB.  Tiucturc  of  fox- 
glove. **  Takt:  of  fox-glove  leaves,  dried, 
n>ur  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.**  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This 
tincture  is  introduced  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopa^ia  as  possessing  the  properties  of 
the  plant  in  a  convenient,  uniform,  and 
permanent  form ;  it  is  a  saturated  tincture, 
and  in  the  same  proportions  h'S  been  long 
used  in  general  practice.  The  dote  is 
from  ten  to  forty  minims.  For  its  virtues 
see  Digitalit. 

TiscTtJBA  rsRRi  AXM02ITATI.  Ttucture 
of  ammoniated  iron,  formerly  called  tine* 
tura  fert'i  ammoniacnUt*  tinetura  Jlnrum 
martialiMm,  titiclurn  murti*  myimchti.  •*  Take 
of  ammoniated  iron,  (oar  ounces ;  proof 
spirit,  a  pint.*'  Digest  and  strain.  Tbist 
is  a  must  excellent  chalybeate  in  all  atonic 
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affections,  ind  maybe  given  with  cinchona 
in  the  cure  of  dropsical  and  other  cachec- 
tic diseases.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms. 

TurCTTBA    TIKBI     XVftLATIS.       TinCtUTC 

of  muriate  of  iron.  Formerly  called  tine- 
tura nuwtiM  in  tpiritu  toHt  .*  tinetura  martit 
cum  sptriftt  9aUt  c  and  lately  known  by  the  ^ 
mane  of  tinetura  ferri  muriati,  '*  Take  of 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  half  a  pound;  mu- 
riatic ai  id,  a  pint ;  rectified  spirit^  three 
pints.**  Pour  the  acid  upon  the  carbonate 
of  iron  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  shake  it  oc- 
casionally for  three  days.  Set  it  by,  that 
the  feces,  if  there  be  any,  may  subside  ; 
then  pour  off  the  solution,  and  add  the 
spirit.  Mr.  Cline  strongly  recommends 
this  *in  ischuria  and  many  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  urinary  passages.  The  dose 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops.  It  is  a  good 
chalybeate,  and  -  serviceable  against  most 
diseases  of  debility  without  fever. 

TiHcnmA  exHTiAirA  coMrosiTA.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  gentian.  Formerly  call- 
ed tinetttra  ttmara,  *' Take  of  gentian 
root,  sliced,  two  ounces;  orange-peel, 
dried,  an  ounce;  cardamom-seeds,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce;  proof  spirit,  two  pints." 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  one  flniddrachm  to  two 
drachms.  For  its  virtues  see  Oentiana, 

TnccTUBA  euAiAci.  Tincture  of  guaia- 
cum.  •*  Take  of  guaiacum  gum  resin, 
half  a  pound ;  rectiied  spirit,  two  pinu." 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
This  tincture,  which  possesses  all  the  ac- 
tive parts  of  this  peculiar  vegetable  maUer, 
is  now  first  introduced  into  the  London 
Pfaarmacopceia.  The  dose  is  from  one  fluid- 
drachm to  two  drachms.  For  its  virtues 
see  Guaiaeum. 

TiNCTuiiA  ouAiAGi  AMHomATA.  Ammo- 
niated  tincture  of  guaiacum.  Formerly 
called  tinetura  guaiacina  volatili$.  *'  Take 
of  guaiacum  gum  resin,  powdered,  four 
ounces ;  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  a 
pint  and  half.**  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  one 
fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms. 

TiHCToRA  nxLLEDORi  NicAi.  Tiucture  of 
black  hellebore.  Formerly  called  tinetura 
melampodii.  ••  Take  -  of  black  hellebore- 
root,  sliced,  four  ounces ;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.**  Macerate  fur  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  'I  he  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddrachm 
to  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues  consult  Bet- 
lebortu  niffer. 

Ti3fCTuaA  RVMI7LI.  Tincturc  of  hop. 
"Take  of  hops,  five  ounces;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints."  Macerate  for  (bunt^en  (lays,  and 
strain.  Various  modifications  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  this  bitter  iiave  lately  been  strong- 
ly recommended  hy  Mr.  Frckci  (Obser- 
vations on  Htin»nlu8  Lupulus,)  and  em- 
ployed by  many  practitioners,  who  believe 
ihut  it  unites  tftJatlve  and  tonic  powers^ 
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and  thui  fornif  ft  useful  combinfttlcm.  The  dropi,  to  half  ft  Auiddnelua.    Pte  if  w 

doM   is  from  half  a  fluiddnwhm  to   a  Uic»  see  Opium, 

drachm.  See  ffumuhn  ^  '^''Ttt  *™k    T^       J^ 

TiHCTCftA  ftTosciAMi.  TiDctiirc  of  hcti-  Formerly  known  by  the  nai 
bane.  •♦Take  of  henbane  leaves,  dried,  rhabarbari,Mdtmctw^r'htU 
four  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints."  Ma-  ta  "  Takr  ot  "•^"^^^'T^  •^'"i^ 
cerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  That  ounces,  c^rdai^m.seed«,bi^uBed.-s«acc 
the  henbane  itself  >s  narcotic  is  abundant-  and  half;  saffron,  two  drachBs^F«" 
ly  proved,  that  the  same  power  is  also  spirit,  two  pints.-  Macerate  w  fe«^ 
feund  in  its  tincture  is  also  ocruin,  but  to  days,  and  strain  The  ^^^e  is  fro*  iulf  t 
produce  the  same  cffecu  requires  a  much  fluidouncc  to  an  ounce  and  hal£  For  iti 
laricer  dose.  In  some  of  the  statements  firiues  see  Bhabarbarum. 
made  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon-  Twctuba  bhbi  cojujoarrA.  Oompowi 
don  a  different  opmion  has  been  given,  and  tmcture  of  rhubarb.  ^^^^J^f^^^ 
twenty.five  drops  have  been  considered  as  9ura  rbabarban  tmponta.  «T.fce  ofrtu. 
equivalent  to  twenty  oftincture  of  opium;  barb-root,  sliced,  two  ounces;  Uqu€riice< 
itdoes  not  produce  costivcness,  or  the  sub-  root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce*  gmpt^oot, 
sequent  confusion  of  head  which  follows  sliced,  saffron,  of  each  two  drachns ;  wa- 
the  use  of  opium,  and  will  therefore  be,  ter,  a  pint,  proof  spirit, twelve  fluidomwrs. 
even  if  it!  powers  be  weaker,  of  consider-  Macerate  for  fourteen  dft>s,  and  sttajit 
able  use.  The  dose  is  from  ten  minims  This  is  a  mild  stomachic  apenent.  Tue 
to  one  ffuiddracbm.  dose Js  from  half  a  Ouidoyace  to  «■  ounce 

TiifCTUftA  JALATS.  Tinct«irc  of  jalap,  and  h.lf. 
Formerly  called  tinciura  jalapd.  "  Take  Tihctuiu  sciwjt.  T^»^«  <^ '^if* 
of  jalap-root,  powdered,  eight  ounces;  "Take  of  squ.Us-root,  fresh  dncd,  four 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.*'  Macerate  for  ounces ;  proof  spirit,  twj  pmis.  *»acc. 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  rate  for  four  ccen  days,  and  strain.  Thcvir^ 
from  one  lluiddrachm  to  half  an  ounce.  For  tucs  of  the  squill  (see  &lia)  reside  in 
iU  virtues  see  Jofeoo.  \his  tincture,   which  la  adromiatered  m 

TiHCTuaA  KMfo.      Tincture    of   kino,  doses  of  from   twenty  drops  to  a  flmdr 

"  Take  of  kino,  powdered,  three  ounces ;  drachm.  

proof  spirit,  two  pints."  Macerate  for  four-  Tracrufti  siMr*  Tincture  of  «« 
teen  days,  and  strain.  All  the  adstrin-  Formerly  caUcd  effxw-  so/ntfr  "  Take  «t 
geney  of  kino  is  included  in  this  prepara-  senna-leaves,  three  ounce*  ^  carrawy- 
fion.  Thedoseisfrom  half  a fluiddrachlh  seeds,  three  drachma;  cardamom-sc^ 
to  two  drachms.    See  JTiiw.  bruined,  a  drachm;  raisins,  atoned,  few 

TiircTumA  lttt».  Tincture  of  blister-  ounces ;  proof  spirit,  two  pinU.  Macerate 
ing  fly.  Formerly  called  Unctura  canikari^  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  carmutt- 
di9:^Unctura  cantharidwn.  «•  Take  of  tive,  aperient,  and  purgat.vc  in  doses  troa 
blistering  flies,  bruised,  three  drachms;  two  drachms  lo  a  fluidouncc.  See  Ams- 
proof  spirit,  two  pints."  Macerate  for  Tikctuea  s£mp£HTAai«.  Tinciuie  ol 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  In  vhe  last  cdi-  serpenUry.  Formerly  called  Crartm  ttr- 
tion  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  the  pentarie  virjinian^.  "  Take  of  aerpeota- 
colouring  matter  of  the  former  preparation  ry  root,  three  ounces;  pronf  spirii,  two 
is  omitted  as  useless,  and  that  of  the  fly  pints.'*  Macerate  for  fourteen  «Uy^  and 
increased.  It  is  a  very  acrid,  diuretic,  and  strain  This  tincture  possesses,  in  adi^^*^ 
stimulating  preparation,  which  should  al-  to  the  virtues  of  the  spirit,  those  of  tl^  ^ 
ways  be  administered  with  great  caution  serpeniari«.  The  dose  is  from  bail  a. flmd- 
from  its  known  action  on  the  parts  of  gene-  drachm  to  two  drachms.  See  Serpentcna. 
ration,  in  chronic  eruptions  on  the  skin,  Twctuba  valsriastjb.  Tincture  ot  f»- 
and  dropsical  diseases  of  the  sged,  it  is  lerian.  Formerly  called  iimctum  valeriM 
often  very  useful  when  other  medicines  timplex,  "  Take  of  valerian-root,  toar 
have  been  inert.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pmta-"  Mace- 
flu  iddrachm  to  two  drachms.  rate  for  fourteen  days,  »nd  strain      A  ui^ 

TiifCTUEA  XTEBH.e.  Tincturcof  myrrh,  fiil  antispasmodx  in  conjunctioa  wiib 
•' Take  of  myrrh,  bruised,  three  otinces;  oihera.  The  dose  is  from  h«lf  a  fluid- 
rectified  spirit,  twenty.two  fluidounces ;  drachm  to  two  drachms.  See  Vakriama. 
water,  a  pint  and  half."  Macerate  for  Tihctuba  TALBBUuiiB  amko^iata.  Am- 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  Thedoseisfrom  moniaied  tincture  of  valerian.  Pomaerly 
half  a  fluiddrachm  to  a  dracbm.  For  its  called  Hnctura  vaUriofue  vlatiU^  **  Take  | 
virtues  see  Myrrha.  of  v«lerian-roo.,   four   ounces  ;    arosnatic  ; 

Ti?rcTUBA  opii.      Tincture    of  opium,  spirit  uf  ammonia,  two  pints.**     Atacerate 
'*  Take   of  hard  opium,    powdered,  two  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.     A  stroaf 
ounces  and  a  half ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints/*  antispasmodic   and    stimulatin|^   tincto*   | 
Maccrj«tc  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  doseisfrorohalf  aflniddrachmtot** 
The  dote  is  from  ten  minims,  or  twenty  drachms. 
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TisonmA  tbbasai*  A  very  aaturc 
altenitive>  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
cpilep»y  and  eutaneoiu  eruptions.  Its 
adoiinistration  requires  great  caution  ( 
the  white  hellebore  being  a  powerful 
poison, 

TixcTURA  itiritBBBis.  TinctUTC  of 
l^nH^r.  **  Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced, 
two  ounces;  proof  spirit^  tvo  pints/' 
Macerate  for  fourteen  diys,  and  strain.  A 
stimulating ^armiiiattve.  Tlie  dose  is  from 
a  fluiddrachm  to  three  drachma. 

TUnoiore  of  ahe»i    See  Thkciura  alo€». 

Tincttfrt  9/  attafmUda.  See  Tmctura 
amqfmtida. 

Tinctttre  rf  black  hellebore.  See  Tine* 
turu  helleberi  mgri. 

Tincture  tf  bUetering  fy.  See  TiMtturm 
hftut, 

Tkwture  of  caUmba,  See  Titutura  co- 
htmbit, 

lUneture  tf  eupueum.  See  Tinctnra 
€apeici, 

TTinetute  9/  eardamem.  See  Tinctura 
cardamom. 

Tincture  of  etueariBa,  See  Tinelura 
caecarUU, 

Tincture  of  eanor.  See  Tmctura  cao^ 
terei. 

Tincture  of  catechu.  See  Tinctura  ea- 
tecktt. 

TYncture  of  cinchona.  See  Ttneturadn- 
chorue. 

Tincture  rf  cinnamon.    See  Tinciura  dn-. 
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Tincture  <ffox-£i'lo9e.  See  Tinetura  digi* 
taHe, 

Tincture  of  guaiaenm.  See  Tineiura 
guaiaci. 

Tincture  of  guaiaeum,  ammoniated.  See 
Tinciura  guaiaci  dmmeniati^ 

Tincture  of  ginger.  See  Tinetura  ttnxi- 
herio. 

Tincture  of  henbane.  See  Tinctura  fuf 
oseiami. 

Tincture  ^  hepo.  See  THnctura  hur 
nuH. 

Tincture  of  Jalap,  See  Tinctura  Ja* 
lapii. 

Tincture  of  kino.    See  Tinctura  kino. 

Tincture  of  myrrh.  See  Tinctura 
myrrha. 

Tincture  rf  opium.     See  Tinctura  opU. 

Tincture  of  orange-peel.  See  Tinctura 
aurantU. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb.    See  Tinctura  rheL 

Tincture  ofoenna.     See  Tinctura  oenna. 

Tincture  ^  eerpentpry.  See  Tinctura 
terpentari^. 

Tincture  of  oquiBo.  See  Tinctura 
ocilU. 

Tincture  rf  valerian.  See  Tinctura  va- 
leriamt. 

Tincture  of  wileriant  ammoniated.  See 
Tinctura  Valeriana  ammoniata. 

Tincture,  cea^oundt  </*  aloeo.  See  TVnc- 
/firo  aloet  compHiiai 


Tineturot  compound^  of  benzoin.  See 
Tmctura  bensottti  comporita. 

Tincture,  compound^  rf'  camphor.  See 
Tinctura  camphore  camponta. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cardamom.  See 
Tinctura  cardamond  compofita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See 
Tinctura  dnnamomi  compooita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinchona.  See 
Tinctura  dnchona  compooita. 

Tincture,  compound,  rf"  gentian.  See 
Tinctura  gentiana  compooita. 

Tincture,  compoimd,  of  rhubarb.  See 
Tinctura  rhabarbari  compooita. 

T1N5A  CAPITIS.  (Tinea,  from  teneo, 
to  hold.)  The  scald-he^d.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  localet  and  order 
diaUfoeo  of  CuUen ;  characterised  by  small 
ulcers  at  the  root  of  the  hairs  of  the  head, 
which  produce  a  friable  white  crust. 

Tin'glaso.     See  Bitmuth. 

TINNITUS  AURIUM.  See  Para- 
cuoio, 

TITANIUM.  This  is  a  lately  disco- 
Tered  metal.  It  was  first  noticed  by 
Macg^gor  as  existing  in  the  state  of  an 
oxid»  mixed  with  iron,  manffanese,  and  si- 
lex*  in  a  greyish  black  sand  found  in  the 
▼ale  of  Menachan  in  Cornwall,  and  thence 
named  raenachanite*  or  oxid  of  titanium, 
combined  with  iron.  It  has  since  been 
discovered  b^  Klaproth,  in  an  ore  named 
titanite.or  oxid  of  titanium,  combined  with 
lime  and  silex.  This  ore  is  generally  met 
with  crystallized  in  fouNsided  prisms,  not 
longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Ks  co- 
lour is  a  yellowish  red,  or  blackish  brown } 
it  is  opaque  and  of  an  imperfect  lustre.  It 
breaks  wiih  a  foliated,  uneven,  or  con- 
choidal  fracture^  It  exists  also  in  an  ore 
called  red  schorl  of  Hungary,  or  red  oxid 
of  titanium.  This  ore,  which  is  found  ge- 
nerally crystallised  in  rectangular  prisms, 
is  of  a  brownish  red  o61our ;  and  its  tex- 
ture foliated.  In  all  these  ores  titanium 
exists  in  the  state  of  an  oxid. 

Pr^ertieo  of  Xstom'tim.— Titanium  has 
been  only  obtained  in  very  small  aggluti- 
nated grains.  It  is  of  a  red-yellow  and 
crystalune  texture,  brittle  and  extremely 
refractory.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
4.2;  when  broken  with  a  hammer  while 
yet  hot  from  its  recent  reduction  it  shows 
a  change  of  colours  of  purple,  violet,  and 
blue.  In  very  intense  heat  it  is  volatilized. 
Most  of  the  acids  have  a  striking  ac- 
timi  on  this  metal.  Nitric  acid  has  little 
effect  upon  it.  It  is  very  oxidable  by  the 
mtiriatio  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by  the 
alkalies.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  converts  it 
into  a  white  powder.  Sulphuric  acid  when 
boiled  upon  it  is  partly  decomposed.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  infusible  metals.  It  does 
not  combine  with  sulphur,  but  it  may  be 
united  to  phosphorus.  It  does  not  alloy 
with  copper,  leadfOr  arsenic,  but  combines 
with  iron. 
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Method  of  ohtaitdn^  titanitm.^^W,  is  ex« 
tremely  difficult  to  reiduce  the  oxid  of  tita- 
nium to  ihe  metallic  state.  However,  the 
esperimenta  of  Klaprothy  Hccht  and 
Vauquelin,  have  proved  ita  reducibility. 
According  to  the  two  latter,  one  part  of 
oxid  of  titanium  is  to  be  melted  with  six 
of  potash;  the  mass  when  cold  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  water.  A  white  precipitate 
will  be  formed  which  is  carbonate  of  tita- 
nium.  This  carbonate  is  then  made  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  the  mixture  is  put  into 
A  crucible  filled  with  charcoal  powder  and 
a  little  alumine  The  whole  is  then  ex- 
posed for  a  few  hours  to  the  action  of  a 
strong  heat.  The  metallic  titanium  will  be 
found  in  a  blackish  pofTed-up  substance, 
possessing  a  metallic  appearance. 

TiTHTMALUS.  (Ffom  titAoc,  a  dug",  and 
/u«xor,  tender;  so  called  from  its  smooth 
leaves  and  milky  jtiice.)  Spurge.  Two 
pUnls  are  directed  for  medicinal  purposes 
Dj  this  name.  See  Tithymalut  paraUoo 
and  Esula  minor, 

TiTHTMALcs  CTPARissiVB.  See  Eoulo 
minor. 

TlTBTMALVS   PARALIOS.     SfS  SpnrgC. 

Every  part  of  this  plant,  Evphorb  a  furo' 
&'ti«ofLinnzu8|  is  violently  ctuiuitic  and 
irritating,  inflaming  the  mou'h  and  fauces. 
It  is  seldohi  employed  in  the  practice  of 
this  country;  but  where  it  is  used  vinegar 
is  recommended  to  correct  its  irritating 
power. 

TiTHTMELBA.    Scc  TktfmeUa. 

TiTTiLLicinf.  (From  titillo,  to  tickle; 
so  called  from  its  being  easily  tickled.) 
Thf  arm.pit. 

Toadjlax,    See  Zdnnria. 

Tobacco.     See  ^icoHana. 

Tobacco,  EngUth.     See  J^coUana  minor. 

Tobacco,  Virginian.     See  J\/^cotifina. 

TOES.  Digiti  pedit.  They  consist  of 
three  distinct  bones  disposed  in  rows  called 
pbalan^^es,  or  ranks  of  the  toes.  The  great 
toe  has  but  two  phalanges;  the  others  have 
three  ranks  of  bones,  which  have  nothing 
particular,  only  the  Joints  are  made  round 
and  free,  formed  by  a  round  head  on  one 
bone,  and  by  a  pretty  deep  hollow  for  re- 
ceiving it,  in  the  one  above  it. 

Tolu  balsam.  See  BaUamim  Toluta- 
num. 

Tolutfkha  balsamum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Tolu 
balsam.     See  Bahamum  Tofutanvm 

ToLUTANUM  BALSAMUM.  Scc  BaUomum 
Tohttanum. 

ToMRiuM.  (From  rtfjtfet,  to  cut.)  An 
incision-knife. 

ToMENTiTiA.  (Prom  tofhenttm,  a  flock 
of  wool ;  so  called  from  its  soft  coat.)  Cot- 
ton-weed. 

TOMKNTUM  CERRBRf.  (Tomen- 
turn,  a  flock  of  wool.)  The  small  vessels 
that  penetrate  the  cortical  substance  of 
Ihc  brain,  from  the  pia  mater,  wMch^  when 
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•eparated  from  the  bnun,  and  adbermgu^ 
the  pia  mater,  glTe  it  a  flocky  appearance. 

TONIO  BPASM.  iSpatmut  tsmn 
T«riffo<,  from  Tii»«»,  to  ptill  or  draw.)  Cm- 
tractura  a  tptumo.  A  rif^d  contn^NB  of 
the  muscles,  without  reUz&tion,!! k  tris- 
mus, tetanus,  &c.    See  Tetamu. 

TONICS.  {Medicamtenta  mbm,  fem 
ToftM,  to  Strengthen)  Medictiies wbicfa 
increase  the  tone  of  the  mnsciifav fibre; 
such  as  stimulants,  adstringents,  &c 

TONGUB.  Lingua.  A  soft  flesfar 
visdUs,  very  moveable  in  every  dlrectio^ 
situated  tnferiorly  in  tlie  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  and  constituting*  the  ergm  of  taste. 
It  is  divided  into  a  base,  bodv,uMi  back, 
an  inferior  surface,  and  two  lateTal  ^trts. 
It  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  con^ered 
by  a  nervous  membrane,  on  which  are  i 
great  number  of  nervous  papilbe,  parties* 
larly  at  the  apex  and  lateral  parts;  the 
rete  mucosum,  and  epidem  is.  The  ute- 
ries  of  the  tongue  are  branches  of  the  is* 
nine  and  labiul.  The  re'tns  empty  tbeo- 
selves  into  the  great  lingual,  which  proceed 
to  the  exvernal  juguUr.  The  nerves  come 
from  the  ei|>btb,  ninth,  and  ffth  pair. 
The  use  of  this  organ  ia  for  cbewing,  swal- 
lowing, sucking,  and  tasting.  See  alio 
Taate 

i  ONSILS.  TotmlLt.  Av^daU  TVk 
To'et  ToUei.  Two  obloag,  aob-onl 
giunds,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  it 
fau(  es,  and  opening  mto  the  cafvitj  ^ 
the  mouth  by  twelve  or  more  large  ezo!- 
tory  ducts 

Tooth-     See  Teeth 

Tooth-ache     See  Odontalgia. 

TOPHL'S  iToph,  Hebrew.)  J^ 
roma.  The  concretion  on  the  teeth  oris 
the  joints  of  gouty  people.     Also  gravel. 

TOPICA.  (From  -rwrac,  a  pUce.)  M^ 
dicines  applied  to  a  particular  plaee. 

TopiK ABiA.  \  species  of  tuOKrar  in  the 
skin  of  the  head. 

ToBctTLAB.  (From  torgmm,  to  twist) 
The  tourniquet;  a  bandage  to  check hz 
morrbages  after  wounds  *ir  amputaiumv 

TOUCULAR  HKROPHIL1  (TVcv^ 
tor,  from  torqueo,  to  twist,)  J>dhnr^ 
Jjeno9.  The  press  of  Herophilus.  Tb' 
place  where  the  lour  sinuses  of  the  doi 
mater  meet  togetlier,  first  accnratd;  *- 
scribed  by  Herophilus,  the  anatonisu 

TOBDTLUTM      OFFICHTAI-X.  (TVv^^l* 

qucui  tortiUum,  from  torqmeo,  to  twist;  k 
named  from  its  tortuous  branches)  Th 
systematic  name  of  |he  officinal  koA  crt 
ticnm.    See  Seseli  creticnm. 

Tormentii.    See  Tormentilta. 

TOUMENTILLA.  (From  lonmAA 
pain  ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  rdo 
pain  in  tlie  teeth)  1.  The  name  of ' 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  srsW 
Class,  Icotandria.    Order,  ^^fono^yiitL 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  ^f  the  ^ 
tophyUum.  ConsoMda  p^y^  Coosr 
Jigitized  by  V^JV 
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termtntU,  or  i^ir^^t  «pt|bil.  Tttmn^ 
Utta  erecta  of  lannacut :— coiiiir  ereetiuBCuht 
fi&it  tetnHbuM.  The  root  is  the  only  part 
of  the  plant  which  it  used  medicinaUy  : 
it  has  a  strong  styptic  taste,  hut  imparts  no 
peculiar  sapid  flavour :  it  has  been  long 
held  in  estimation  as  a  powerful  adsirin-. 
gent ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  this 
way,  it  has  been  substituted  for  oak-bark 
in  the  tanning  of  skins  for  leather.  Tor- 
mentil  is  ordered  in  the  puM$  crete  eompO' 
9itU9  of  the  London  Pharmacopceja. 

ToKXKiTTiLLA  BBECTA.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  upright  seplfoil  See  Tor- 
mentiUa. 

TORMINA.  Gripes.  Pains  in  the 
bowels. 

TOKPOB.  A  numbness,  or  deficient 
sensation. 

ToBTicoLLis.  (From  torqueo^  to  twisty 
and  coUum^  the  neck.)    The  wry  neck. 

ToBTuaA  08818.    Thc  locked  jaw. 

ToTA  BOHA.    See  Bonu*  Henriciu. 

TOUCH.  Tachi$,  The  sensation  by 
which  we  perceive  any  thing  that  is  ap- 
plied to  the  skin.  The  organ  of  touch  is 
formed  by  the  nervous  papiUx«  which  are 
situated  all  over  the  skin,  but  more  espe- 
cially at  the  points  of  the  fingers. 

Totichme not     See  J^oli  me  tangere* 

Touch-wood.     See  ^^raricut. 

TOURNIQUET.  (French,  from  tour- 
iwr,  to  turn.)  An  instrument  used  for 
stopping  the  fiow  of  blood  into  a  limb. 

ToxicAUA  MACASABiBHsis.  An  Indian 
poison,  obtained  from  a  tree  hitherto 
undescribed  by  any  medical  botanist, 
known  by  the  name  of  Boas-apas ;  it  is  a 
native  of  South  America.  Concerning 
this  plant  various  and  almost  incredible 
particulars  have  been  related,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times ;  some  of  them 
true,  others  probably  founded  on  supersti- 
tion. Rumphius  testifies  that  he  had  not 
met  with  any  other  more  dreadful  produc- 
ed irom  any  vejretable'  And  he  adds,  that 
this  poison,  of  which  the  Indians  boast, 
was  much  more  terrible  to  the  Dutch  than 
an^  warlike  instrument.  He  likewise  says, 
it  is  his  opinion,  that  it  is  of  the  same  na- 
tural order  if  not  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
cestrum. 

ToxicoDKKDBiTM.  (From  T«(/»oF,  a  poi- 
son, and  /fv/(OF«  a  tree  )  The  poison-tree, 
which  is  so  noxious  that  no  insects  erer 
come  near  it. 

TOXICOLOGY.  (Toxicologia^  from 
T«|6y,  an  arrow  or  bow ;  because  the  darts 
of  tlie  ancients  wei^  usually  besmeared 
with  some  poisonous  substance  ;  and  x$yot, 
a  discourse.)  A  dissertation  on  poisons. 
See  PoUon 

TOXIC  UM.  (From  *r<>f«F,  an  arrow, 
which  was  sometimes  poisoned.)  Any 
deadly  poison. 

ToxmsiA.  The  artimesia  or  mug- 
wort. 


TRABBCHLA.  (TVo^of^a,  n  •mail 
beam.)  This  word  is  mostly  applied  by 
anatomists  to  the  small  medullary  fibres 
of  the  brain,  which  constitute  the  com  mis* 
sures. 

TRACHEA.  (So  called  from  its  rough- 
ness) from  T^'tx^'c*  rough.)  The  wind- 
pipe. The  trachea  is  a  cartilaginous  and 
membranous  canal,  through  which  the  air 
passes  into  the  lungs.  Its  upper  part, 
which  is  called  the  larynx,  is  composed  of 
five  cartilage-  The  uppermost  and  small- 
est of  these  cartilages,  is  placed  over  the 
glouis  or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  is  called 
epiglottis,  as  closing  the  passage  to  thc 
lungs  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  sides 
of  the  larynx  are  composed  of  the  two 
arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  of  a  verv 
complex  figure,  not  easy  to  be  described* 
The  anterior  and  larger  part  of  the  larj'nx 
is  made  up  of  two  cartilages,  one  of  which 
is  Called  thyroides  or  scutiformis,  fVom  its 
being  shaped  like  a  buckler  x  and  the  other 
cricoides  or  annularis,  from  its  resembling 
a  ring.  Both  these  cartilages  may  be  felt 
immediately  under  the  skin,  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  thorax;  and  Hie  thyroides,  by 
Its  convexity,  forms  an  eminence  called 
the  pomum  adami,  which  is  usually  more 
considerable  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
subject. 

All  these  cartilages  sre  united  to  each 
other  by  means  of  very  elastic  ligamentous 
fibres ;  and  are  enabled  by  the  assistance 
of  their  several  muscles,  to  dilate  or  con- 
tract the  passage  of  the  larynx,  and  to  per- 
form that  variety  of  motion  which  seems  to 
point  out  the  larynx,as  the  principal  organ 
of  the  voice  ;  for  when  the  air  passes  out 
through  a  wound  in  the  trachea,  it  produces 
no  sound. 

These  cartilages  are  moistened  by  a 
mucus,  which  seems  to  be  secreted  by  mi- 
nute glans  situated  near  them.  The  upper 
part  of  the  trachea,  and  the  cricoid  and 
thyroid  cartilages,  are  in  some  measure 
corered  anteriorly  by  a  considerable  body, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  glandular 
structure,  and  from  its  situation  is  calledl 
the  thyroid  gland,  thouj^h  its  excretory 
duct  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  or  its 
real  use  astertained.  The  glottis  is  en- 
tirely covered  by  a  rery  fine  membrane, 
which  is  moistened  by  a  constant  supply  of 
a  watery  fluid.  From  the  larynx  the  ca- 
nal begins  to  take  the  name  of  trachea  or 
aspera  arteria,  and  extends  from  thence  as 
far  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  are  the  right  and  left 
bronchial  tube.  Each  of  these  bronchia 
ramifies  through  the  substance  of  that  lobe 
of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  by 
an  infinite  number  of  branches,  which  are 
formed  of  cartilages  separated  from  each 
other  like  those  of  the  trachea,  by  an 
intervening  membranous  and  ligamentary 
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•ubttance.  Each  of  Uiete  c*rtilt|^  u  of 
an  an|(>  Ur  ft^urei  and  at  they  become 
rradually  l«as  and  lett  in  their  diameter, 
tne  lower  ones  arc  in  tome  meaaure  rect  ir- 
cd  inio  lbo«e  above  tbem»  when  the  lunrt, 
after  bein^  inflated,  f^radaally  coUapae  by 
the  air  being  pushed  otit  from  them  in  ex- 
piration. As  the  brancbea  of  the  bronchic 
necome  more  minute,  their  cartilages  be* 
come  more  and  more  anirular  and  mem- 
branous, till  at  tenfi^th  tliey  become  |>er-' 
fectlv  membranous,  and  at  last  become 
invisible.  The  trachea  is  furnished  with 
fleshy  or  muscular  fthres,  some  of  which 
pass  through  its  whole  extent  longitudi- 
nally, while  the  others  are  carried  round  it 
in  a  circular  direction,  so  that  by  the  con« 
traction  or  relaxation  of  these  fibres,  it  it 
enabled  to  shorten  or  lengthen  itseify  and 
likewise  to  dilate  or  contract  the  diameter 
of  its  passage.  The  trachea  and  Itt 
brjinches,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are 
furnished  with  a  grea(  number  of  amall 
glands  which  are  lodged  in  their  cellular 
tubttance,  and  diteharge  a  mucotu  fluid  on 
the  inner  surface  of  these  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keep- 
ing it  constantly  open,  aflbrd  a  fVee  passage 
to  the  air  which  we  are  obliged  to  be  in- 
cettantly  respiring;  and  its  membranout 
part,  by  being  capable  of  contraction  or 
dilatation,  enablet  us  to  receive  and  expel 
the  air  in  a  greater  or  lett  quantity,  and 
with  more  or  lets  velocity,  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  tinging  and  declamation.  Thta 
membranout  ttructure  of  the  trachea  pot- 
teriorly,  seemt  likewise  to  attitt  in  the  de- 
toentof  the  food,  by  preventing- that  impe- 
diment to  its  passage  down  the  oraophagtit, 
which  might  be  expected,  if  the  cartilagea 
be  complete  rings.  The  trachea  receives 
its  arteries  from  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries,  and  its  veins  pass  into  the  jugu- 
lars, lis  nerves  arise  from  the  recurrent 
branch  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  from  the 
cervical  plexus  ^ 

Tbacrslaora.  (From  T^«y*xof,  the 
throat,  and  «>^*,  a  teiaure.)  The  gout  in 
the  neck. 

TnAcuvLitTM.  (From  rt^x*^^^t  ^^e 
throat;  so  called  from  itt  efficacy  in  dis- 
eases of  the  thi-oat.)  The  herb  throat-wort. 

IR.VCHELO.  (From  T{<>i»x«f,  the 
neck  )  Names'  compounded  of  » his  word 
beiong  to  muscles  which  are  attached  to 
the  neck ;  as  the 

TBAcHELocfUE.  (Ffom  T^atvi/tf,  the 
Wind-pipe,  and  ma«,  a  tumour;  A  wen 
or  tumo«ir  upon  ihe  traehea. 

TKACHELO-MASTOIDEUS.  A  mus- 
cle aituated  on  the  neck,  w4)ich  attittt  the 
complexus,  but  pullt  he  head  more  to  one 
•ide.  It  is  the  fmpUxvt  minor  teu  mat-' 
$md^  ItiteraiU  of  Wmtlow.  l\^atheh  mae- 
lotdien  of  Dumas.  It  arisea  from  the  trant- 
^"^Pw^cessea  of  the  five  inferior  cervical 
rcirtfbne,  where  it  it  connect^  with  the 


(rmsvertiAit  cMsttUM  ittdoflbe  thwwapc^ 
rtor  dorsal,  and  it  it  inserted  into  the  middle 
of  fbe  posterior  partof  the  maatod  prooeaa. 

TftAcaxioPBTMA.  (Prona  T^^X^^y  tbe 
throat,  and  t«/u«,  a  tumoor.)  A  swei/fng* 
of  the  bronchial  gland. 

TaACBKiiot.  (Prom  T^m.^j^t,  rough,  be- 
cause of  the  roti  gh  caiti  laget.)  The  wind- 
pipe. 

TRACnBOTOMT.  (TVocAmCmm,  from 
Tf^X^^t  rough,  and  *ttfi9m,  to  «it.)  haryn^ 
romui.     A  tynooym  of  bxonchoiooDy.    See 

TRACHOMA.  (Prom  ^^nc^t,  rtmgh,) 
An  aapenty  in  the  internal  tuperficea  of 
the  eyelid.  The  eflects  are  a  violent  oph- 
thalmia,  and  a  tevere  pain,  at  often  aa  the 
eyelid  movet.  The  tpeciea  are, 
'  1.  7WcMaa  m^mImimr,  from  aaiid  faHmg 
between  the  eye  and  the  eyelid  of  peraons 
travelling,  blown  by  a  high  wind;  this 
happens  chiefly  in  tahuloot  sit«imtioii8,8nd 
may  be  prevented  by  spectadet  for  tlie 
purpose,  or  by  guarding  agaiosi  the  l^fhts 
of  aand  by  covering  the  eyet. 

2.  Tradkotna  cttrunculommt  which  arises 
from  caruncles,  or  flethy  vcruc«,  growing 
in  the  internal  auperficea  of  the  eydid. 
Thia  spcciet  of  the  trachoma  it  called  bo- 
rum  palpebrs  internx,  becauae  tbe  tnher- 
coloua  internal  superfices  appears  of  a 
livid  red  like  a  mulberry.  Othera  caU 
theae  caranculK  pladorotes. 

3.  TVacAsma  herpeHcnm^  which  are  hard 
pustules  in  the  internal  superfices  of  the 
eyelids.  This  is  also  called  fycosit,  and 
palpebra  ficosa,  from  its  retemblaBce  to 
granulated  substances  in  a  cot  ti^.  With 
the  Greeks  it  is  nominated  atomablcpharoii, 
or  proptoris. 

Tragaeanth  fum.  See  Trofaetrntha, 
TRaGACANTHA.  (From  tpty^t  » 
goat,  and  «««v3-a,  a  thorn  ;  ao  calfed  (Vom 
Its  pods  resembling  the  goat's  beard.) 
Goat's  thorn.  Milk-vetch.  Spina  Avrc*. 
Astragvlut  acuhatvt.  We  are  indebted 
to  a  French  traveller  of  the  name  of  Oli- 
vier  for  the  discovery  that  the  gum  ir»g«- 
canth  of  commerce,  is  the  produce  of  a  spe- 
cies of  astragulus  not  before  known.  He 
describes  it  under  the  name  ofanrafwbti 
verus^  herng  different  both  firom  A.  tragt- 
cantha  of  Linnaeus,  and  from  the  A-  gum* 
mifera  of  Labillardiere.  It  g^ws  in  the 
Kortb  of  Persia.  Gum  trag»:antb,  or 
g^m  dragant,  (which  i&  forced  from  this 
plant  by  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays,  is 
concreted  into  irregular  lumpa  or  vermi- 
cular pieces,  bent  into  a  variety  of  ahapet, 
and  larger  or  amaller  proportiona,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  size  of  the  wound  from  which  it 
itturt,)  difl^ert  from  all  other  known  gums 
III  imparting  to  a  very  large  quantity  <w  wa- 
ter a  thick  and  ghitlnout  eon^fstence.  The 
demulcent  qoalitiea  of  tbit  gum  are  to  be 
oontidered  as  timilar  Cothote  ofgum  arabic. 
It  it  aeldom  given  alone^  but  firtquently  in 
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cinc8»  especially  in  the  form  of  ti*<»ches, 
for  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted ; 
it  l^vea  name  to  an  oilicinai  powder,  and  ti 
an  ingredient  in  the  compound  powder  of 
cents. 

TRAGICUS.  (Mutcmlut  fragietu.)  A 
proper  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  ptiUs  the 
point  of  the  tragus  a  little  forward. 

Tbagivm.  (Prom  t^«>o(,  a  goat;  so 
named  from  its  lUiby  smell.)  Bastard  dit- 
tany. 

TRAsocxmvs.  (Prom  t^ai^oc,  a  goat,  and 
jes{«r,  a  bom ;  so  named  from  the  supposed 
rctfcmblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  horn  of  a 
goat)    The  aloe. 

TRAGOPOGON.  (From  T^«>^f ,  a  goat, 
and  irmymf^  a  beard ;  so  called  because  its 
downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the  calyt^ 
resembles  a  goat's  beard  )  1.  The  name 
of  agenas  of  plants  in  the  Linncan  system. 
Class,  Spigenetia,  Order,  Pnhfgamia. 

%  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon goat's  beard.  The  young  stems  of 
this  plant,  Tragop^y^  pratemte  of  Lin- 
ncus,  are*  eaten  like  asparagus,  and  are  a 
pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  The  root 
is  also  eiceUent,  and  was  formerly  used 
medicinally  as  a  dturettc. 

TaAoopoeoii  pbatxitss.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  oomnK>n  goat**  beard.  See 
TrofopogwH. 

TaAooFTBVM.  (Prom  Yf«>e«»  a  goat,  and 
irtr^ov,  wheat ;  so  named  from  its  boird.) 
Buck-wheat. 

TaAsoacns.  (From  ^-/avoc,  a  goat,  and 
«^K,  a  testicle;  so  named  6rom  the  sup- 
posed  resemblsnce  of  its  roots  to  the  tes- 
ticles of  a  goat)  A  species  of  orchis. 

TaAooBieAvux.  (From  Tgat^f,  a  goat, 
and  o{i>«roF,  marjoram ;  so  called  because 
goats  are  fond  of  it)  A  species  of  wild 
marjoram 

TaAflosiLnnm.  (From  T{<>or,  a  goal, 
and  ^ix/r«f ,  parsley ;  named  from  its  hairy 
coat  like  the  beard  of  a  goat)  The  bur- 
net  saxifrage  was  so  called.  See  Pimpi- 
neila. 

TRAGUS.  (T$«>of,  a  goat ;  so  called 
from  its  having  numerous  little  hairs,  or 
from  its  being  hairy  like  the  goat.)  A 
small  cartilaginous  eminence  of  the  auri- 
cula or  external  ear,  placed  anteriorly,  and 
connected  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
helix.  It  is  beset  with  numerous  little 
hairs,  defending  in  some  measure  the  en- 
trance of  the  external  auditory  passage. 

Tbaxis.  (T^o^ic.)  Baphe.  The  line 
which  divides  the  scrotum,  and  runs  on  to 
the  anus. 

TRANSFUSION.  (Tranttfuii;  from 
tJHtiufundo,  to  poor  from  one  vessel  into 
another.)  The  transmission  of  blood  from 
one  animal  to  another  by  means  of  a  ca- 
nula. 

TRANSPIRATION.  (TVafM^'rem's,  from 
tran9,  through|  and  tpiro,  to  breathy.)  A 


•ynooy»  of  perapiradon.    See  Ptr»pira. 
lion. 

TRANSUDATION.  The  same  as  per- 
spiration. 

TKANSVBIiSALIS  ABDOMINIS.  A* 
muscle  sitwteted  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  ahdomen.  It  arisea  intemaliy  or  pes- 
teriorly  from  the  cartilages  of  the  seven 
lower  ribs,  being  there  connected  with 
the  intercostals  and  diaphmgm,  ;il8o  from 
the  transverse  process  of  the  last  vertebra 
ot  the  back  from  these  of  the  four  upper 
vertebra  of  the  loins,  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  crista  ilii  and  from  part  of  Huupitrt's 
ligament,  and  it  ia  inserted  into  the  infe- 
rtor  bone  of  the  sternum*  and  almost  all 
the  length  of  the  linea  alba  Its  use  is  to 
support  and  compress  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera. 

TaajTsvaasAsis  Azmcus  mivirs.  See 
JZSscAm  capitit  laieraUt. 

TaAXSvsBMLLis  cxBViGis.  See  Langhti- 
wnu  dorti* 

TaaBsvsasAus  golu.  A  muscle,  situa- 
ted on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
which  turns  the  neck  obliquely  backwards, 
and  a  little  to  one  side. 

TBASsvsasAUS  »oasi.  See  Muitifidat 
9pin4t, 

TBAirsvxmsAus  xuoa  cot&i.  See  Lon- 
gummui  d&rti. 

TaANsvaRSAUs  rxDis.  (Jfuteulut  trans- 
^erfoUg  pedit.)  A  muscle  of  the  foot, 
wbieb  It  contracts  by  bringing  the  great 
tee  and  ihe  two  oatermost  toes  nearer  each 
other. 

TRANSVERSE  SUTURE.  Suturatran*^ 
«rr«Utt.  This  suture  runs  across  the  face, 
and  ainks  down  into  the  orbits,  joins  the 
bones  uf  tlie  skull  to  the  bones  of  the  face; 
but  with  so  many  irregularities  and  intec- 
ruptions,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised 
as  a  suture. 

TaAKSvxB8O-SFnrAX.X0.  See  MtlHfidus 
tpifut. 

TRANSVERSIS  AUR1S.  (Mv$eulu9 
tranroertiii  aurit.)  A  muscle  of  ihe  exter- 
nal ear,  which  draws  the  upper  part  of  the 
conchn  towards  the  helix. 

TRANSVBRSUS  PERINyEI.  (JHf^tculut 
$ran$V9r9Ui  pe*>i9un.)  A  muscle  of  the  or- 
gans of  generation,  which  sustains  and 
keeps  the  perinxum  in  its  proper  place. 

Tbahsvxbscs  PXBiirxi  altxr.  Infe- 
rior proitate  of  Winslow.  A  small  muscle 
oceaaionally  found  accompanying  the  for- 
mer. 

Tbapa  hatavs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  nux  aquatics. 
See  TMlmlvt  aquaticut. 

TRAPEZIUM.  (A  four-sidcd  figure; 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  The  first  bone 
of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus. 

TRAPEZIUS.  (MMCulut  trapezivt, 
from  T^flt«'i{'Mf, four-square:  so  named  from 
its  shape  )  CucuUarit.  A  muscle  situated 
immediately  tmder  the  J'Ucjjiimeijls  oJ' t^ 
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posterior  ptrt  of  the  Mok  aad  b^a:.  It 
aritet*  by  a  thick,  roood,  md  short  tendon, 
from  the  lower  pert  of  e  protnberence  in 
the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone  beck^ 
wards,  and  from  the  rough  line  that  b 
extended  from  thence  towu^  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  os  temporis»  and  by  a  thin 
membranons  tendon,  which  covers  part  of 
the  complezQs  and  splemus.  It  than  runs 
downwards  along  tlie  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  rises  tendinous  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  two  lowermost  Tertebne  of 
the  neck,  and  from  the  spinous  processss 
of  all  the  Tertebrs  of  the  back,  beinr  in- 
separablr  united  to  its  fellow,  the  whole 
loifXh  ot  its  origin,  br  tendinoua  fibres, 
which,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form  what 
is  called  Ugamenium  csAk,  or  the  cerrioal 
ligament.  It  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the 
broad  and  posterior  half  of  the  cUvide, 
tendinous  and  fleshy  into  one  half  of  the 
acromion,  and  into  almost  all  the  spine  of 
the  scapula. 

This  muscle  serves  to  move  the  scapula 
in  different  directions.  Its  upper  descend- 
inp^flbret  pull  it  obliquely  upwards;  iu 
middle  transverse  ones  pull  it  directly 
backwards;  its  inferior  fibres,  which  as- 
eend  obliquely  upwards,  draw  it  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards. 

The  upper  part  of  the  musele  acts  upon 
the  neck  and  head,  the  latter  of  which  it 
draws  backwards,  and  turns  upon  iu  axis. 
It  likewise  concurs  with  other  muscles  in 
eounteraoting  the  flexion  of  the  heed  for. 
wards. 

TRAPB201Dfi8  08.  The  second  bone 
of  the  second  row  of  the  caqnis ;  so  called 
lit>m  iu  resemblance  to  the  trapezium  or 
quadrilateral  geometrical  figure. 

TaAUMATic.  (Prom  v^v/u«,  a  wound.) 
Any  thing  relating  to  a  wound. 

Travelien^joy.  See  Fitalba, 

Treacle.  See  Theriaca, 

Treacle,  muttard  Sec  ThlatpL 

Tr^eil,   marek.    See    TrifiUm 


is  Mid  to  he  eficnoipm  m  riiki^i,  ^^ 
and  indolent  tumours. 

TucAvnaus.     (Fhn  crws,   three,  and 
eendb,   a  taiL)     A  muacle    with  three 


TRRMOR.  An  invduntary  trembling 
of  parts 

TREPAN.  TVephine.  An  instruroent 
used  by  turgvont  to  remove  a  portion  of 
hone  from  the  skull. 

TREPHINE   See  TVt^on. 

Trian^larie  See  StemeceetaHe  and  De- 
prater  anguii  erie. 

TaiacLus  AaoATicvs.  (Prom  <r{iCe,  to 
vex,  an  instrument  of  war  to  be  thrown 
in  the  way  to  annoy  the  enemy's  horse : 
hence  the  name  of  an  herb  from  its  resem- 
bUnce  to  this  instrument.)  Mix  aguatica. 
The  fruit  of  the  trapa  nasa  of  Ltnusus,  of 
a  qiiadrangular  and  somewhat  oval  shape, 
including  s  nut  of  a  sweet  farinaceous 
flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  chesnut, 
^*[n»ch  IS  apt  lo  constipate  the  bowels,  and 
P*^xl«cc  disease;  a  poultice  of  these  nuU 


TRICEPd  ADDUCTOE  FBMQBJS. 
(Trie^t,  from  tree^  three,  and  cepnl,  a 
head;  having  three  heada  )  Under  this 
appellation  are  comprehended  three  dis- 
tinct muscles.  See  JMmeier  5rrvM,  Imgv, 
and  wn^ma  femerie. 

Taicars  Acais.    See  JieAvhemtee  aurit. 

TRICEPS  EXTENSOR  CCBITL  This 
muscle,  which  oco^ies  all  the  posterior 
part  of  the  OS  humeri,  is  described  as  two 
distinct  musc;es  by  Doo|^  and  aa  three 
by  Winalow.  The  upper  pan  of  its  long 
head  ia  covered  by  thedeitoidea:  the  rest 
of  the  muscle  is  situated  immediately  ua- 
der  thr  integumenta. 

It  arises,  as  iu  name  indicatea»  by  three 
heada.  The  first,  or  long  head,  (the  loag 
head  of  the  biceps  extemua,  of  DougUs : 
anconeua  miyor,  of  Winslow,  aa  it  is  call- 
ed,) springs  by  a  flat  tendon  of  an  iacfa 
in  breadth,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  inlenor  coeta  of  the  scapula,  near  its 
neck,  and  below  the  origin  of  the  teres  lai- 
nor.  The  aecond  head,  (the  abort  bead  of 
the  biceps  extemus  of  Douglaa;  ancoaeiu 
extemus  of  Wliislow),  ariaea  hj  aa  actte 
tendinous  and  fleahy  beg>innin|^,  from  tbe 
upper  and  outer  part  of  tbe  on  humeri,  it 
the  bottom  of  lU  cp^t  tuberoaity.  Ttie 
third  head,  (brachialis  extemua  of  DoufC* 
las ;  aneoneua  internus  of  W'mslow),  wbicfa 
ia  the  ahortest  of  the  three,  originates  b; 
an  acute  fleahv  befinning,  fi-om  the  back 
part  of  the  oa  humeri,  behind  the  flat  ten- 
don of  the  latiasimus  dorst.  These  three 
portions  unite  about  the  middle  of  the  am, 
ao  as  to  form  one  thick  and  powerful  mus- 
cle, which  adherea  to  the  os  humeri  to 
withm  an  inch  of  the  elbow,  where  it  be- 
gins to  Ibrm  a  broad  tendon,  which  after 
adhering  to  the  capaular  ligament  of  the 
elbow,  IS  inserted  into  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  olecranon,  and  sends  ofTa  great 
number  of  fibres,  which  help  to  form  the 
faacia  on  the  outer  part  of  the  fore.ann 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  extend  tt^ 
fore-nrm. 

TRICHIASIS.  (Pi«om  r^,  a  hair' 
Trichia,  Triehetie.  Entropemn.  Z^tb' 
efdaeie*  Dietrichiawie.  CapUHiittm,  J)U- 
Hcfda.  A  disease  of  the  eye4aahes,  n 
which  they  are  turned  in  towards  tbe  bub 
of  the  eye. 

TaicaisMtTs.  (From  fifif,  hair.)  A  fs^ 
cies, of  fracture  which  appears  like  a  has*, 
and  is  almost  imperceptible. 

TRICHOMA.  (From  T^;t*(,  the  hair  ^ 
The  plaited  hair.  See  PHca  pohniea, 

TaiCHOiuJrxs.  (From  vfiytc,  hair,  aiwi 
/u«voc,  thin,  lax;  so  called  becaiiae  it  re 
sembles  fine  hair.)  Gommon  mnideii.hair 
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or  tpleen.wort.  AtpHeniwrn  trich»mann  of 
Linnaeut  z—^/rondibuM  pmnaiUt  pitmi*  wttbro- 
timdi$  erenatii.  This  plant  is  admiited 
into  the  Edinburgh  PharmacopoBia :  the 
leaves  have  a  mucilaginous,  sweetish,  8ub« 
adstringent  taste,  without  anr  particular 
flavour :  ther  are  esteemed  usdul  in  disor- 
ders of  the  breast,  being  supposed  to  pro- 
mote the  expectoration  of  tough  phlegm, 
and  to  open  obstructions  of  the  viscehu 

TaicBosxs.    See  PUea  poknica. 

TRICHUR18.  (From  «rfi{,  a  hair.)  The 
longhair-worm.    See  Wormt. 

TRICUSPID  VALVES.  {VahmUt  tri^ 
cutpide9t  from  Pre9t  three,  and  ciMp<t,  a 
point;  so  called  from  their  being  three- 
qointed.)  The  name  of  the  three  valfes 
situated  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery: 

Tr^fia,  waier.    See  TrifiHvm  patudoium, 

TRIFOLIUM.  (From  iret,  three,  and 
fiihmf  a  leaf;  so  called  because  it  has 
three  leaves  on  each  stalk.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linniean  sjrsten. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Mnmsjfnia, 
Trefoil. 

TBiroLivx  AcirostrM.  The  wood-sorrel 
was  so  called.    See  LuftUa. 

TmirouvH  ▲a.uATiouii.  See  TrtfoUum 
pafudotum. 

TmiroLnm  ABYnrss.  Hare's-lbot  trefioil 
or  lagopodium. 

TairouuM  Avmnni.  Herb  trinity  \  noble 
lirer-wort. 

Tairouini  oaballisvm.    Melilotns. 

TmnouvM  cjb»vxbuii.    Sweet  trefoil. 

TurouuM  TALCATUH.  The  Auricula 
muris.    See  PikctOa. 

Tjnfouux  nBBnrvx.      See    TrifiUum 


Tbitouvm   ■epaticvk.      See  HepoHea 

TBirouux  MiuxoTvs  omcxvALis.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  officinal  melilot 
See  MtUUtm. 

TairouiTM  •sobatuw.    See  MeUUiut, 

TBiroLiim  rAUTDOsim.  Trifilimm  oquth 
ti€wm,  Trif»U%im  fihrinum,  Metnfanthe$, 
Water4refoil,  or  buck-bean.  Matganth»$ 
ififoUtUa  of  Linnxus  i^fiUU  tematit.  The 
whole  plant  is  so  extremely  bitter,  that  in 
some  countries  it  is  used  aa  a  substitute  for 
hops,  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquor. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  in  country  placea 
as  an  active  eccoprotic  bitter  in  hydropic 
and  rheumatic  aflections.  Cabes  are  relat- 
ed of  its  good  eilects  in  some  cutaneous 
diseases  of  the  herpetic  and  seemingly 
cancerous  kind. 

TRIGEMINI.  {Trigemimu,  from  tret, 
three,  and  geminut,  double ;  three  times 
double.)  The  fiflh  pair  of  nerves,  which 
arise  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  are  divided  within  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  into  three  branchea,  vis.  the  orAi* 
/a/,  Muperkr,  and  inferior  moxHtary.    The 
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orbital  branch  is  divided  into  the  frontal, 
lachrymal,  and  nasal  nerves  ;  the  superior 
maxilUry  into  the  spbaeno^alatine,  poste- 
rior alveolar,  and  infra-orbital  nerves ;  and 
the  inferior  maxillary  into  two  branches, 
the  internal  lin^^al,  and  one  more  properly 
called  the  inferior  maxillary. 

Tbioohblla  rouruK  obscuk.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  foenugrek.  See 
Fmnum  gntcum. 

Tbibitatis  bxbba.    See  BepaHca  nobiUi. 

TMnU^'htrb,    See  Mepatica  nobilis, 

Tbifastbuv  apxixidis.  Tripattrum 
arcUmedtU,  A  surgical  instrument  for 
extending  fractured  limbs;  so  named  be- 
cause it  resembled  a  machine  invented  by 
Apellides  or  Archimc^des,  for  launching  of 
ships,  and  because  it  was  worked  with 
tbrae  cords. 

Tbx«vbtba  ossicula.  (TriquetruM,  from 
tret,  three.)  Onieula  Wvrmiana,  The 
trianguUr-shaped  bones,  which  are  found 
mostfy  in  the  cotirse  of  the  lambdoidal 
suture. 

TRISMUS.  (From  t^i^*,  to  gnash.) 
Locked  jaw.  Spastic  rigidity  of  the  under 
jaw.  CapUttum  of  Voffel.  Dr.  Cullen 
ma^s  two  species.  l.  TWmva  na»cen>- 
Utam,  attacking  infants  during  i he  two  first 
weeks  from  their  birth.  3.  Tnmiu  trau* 
aKtfictit,.  attacking  persons  of  all  ages,  and 
arising  from  cold  or  a  wound.  See  TV- 
tanuB. 

TaissAGO.  {q^an  tritta^,  from  trittU, 
sad;  because  it  dispels  sadness.)  The 
common  germander  is  sometinnes  so  called. 
See  Chanutdryt, 

Tbibsaoo  PAZ.VSTBIS.  The  water-ger^ 
mander  was  so  called.     See  ScortUum. 

TBiT.coraTA.  (Prom  rfiJ^ot,  tertian, 
and  ^m,  of  a  like  nature,  or  original.)  It 
is  an  epithet  of  a  fever  much  of  a  nature 
with  a  tertian,  and  taking  its  rise  from  it. 
Some  call  it  a  continued  tertian.  It  is  re- 
mittent or  intermittent 

TarrjEOPHTA  gausus.  The  fever  called 
eauttu  by  Hippocrates. 

TBrrBnrs  T^iTcuof .  The  same  as  TVi- 
titophjfa. 

TRITICUM.  (From  tors,  to  thresh 
from  the  husk.)    See  ffheai. 

TBrroBiuM.  (From  trif,  to  beat 
small.)  A  mortar.  Also  a  glass  for  se- 
parating the  oil  from  the  water  in  dis- 
tilling. 

TROCAR.  (Corrupted  from  tin  troit 
guart,  French,  a  three  guartere,  from  the 
three  sides  with  which  the  point  is  made.) 
The  name  of  an  instrument  used  in  tapping 
for  the  dropsy. 

TROCHANTER.  (From  r^i^*,  to 
run :  because  the  muscles  inserted  into 
them  perform  the  office  of  running.)  Two 
processes  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished into  the  greater  and  lesser.  S^ 
Femur. 
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TaocBTscr  ajtiu.     Starch  loieaget  ate  vtrtebn  a|M»  tke  •tartmd  pwnaM  #rthe 

UMil  in  ticklinr  coughs  and  acicUtiet  of  tecood. 

tbc  fttomacb  and  bowels.  TaArsoLVX    xuub.      The    aysteohatie 

Taocaisci  cairai.    Theae  are  axhibiied  naaie  of  the  lodiaa  crcaa.  See  JVaimrtMM 

in  eardialKiAf  acidities  of  the  prime  tub  imhctm. 

and  diarrbcea.  TRUFFLE.      Lf/fptrdtm  tuhgr  of  JLia- 

TxocHiflci  oLTCTaaaiaji.      A   pectoral  B«ua.    Tuder  dbanttmQi  "Dr,  WithermfiF. 

and  demuicent  loaenfe.  A  solid  Aw^s  of  a  globoUr  6g«ie,  which 

TaotuiftGi  iiLTCTaaisji  cum  one.     This  grows  uncter  the  sorfitfe  of  the  jpottnd 

loienjcr   possesses  pectoral  and  anodyne  without  any  roots  or  the  accesa^  light, 

qualiiics,  but  requires  that  the  quantity  and   atuioa  a  aise   fron  a  pea  to  the 

be  regulated,  one  grain  being  contained  in  largest  potaloe.    Ic  has  a  rough  htackssh 

a  drachm.                                          ,  coat,  and  is  destknie  of  fiima.     Cooks 

TaocHisci   XAeiiKsi  Jk     Extremely  aer*  are  well  acquainted  with  iu  oae  mmd  qoali- 

Yiceablc  in  pyrosis  and  ftatulent  colic.  ties.    It  is  found  in  woods  and  paaturea  ia 

TaocBisci   inrai.    An  attenuating  dia-  aome  parts  of  Kent,  but  isnai  lery  com* 

phoraiic,    calculaied    to  remore     Tiseid  «on  m  £ogland.    la  France  and  Spain 

phlegm  urisin^  from  inflammatory  angina.  tmHea  are  very  frequent.  a»d  grow  m  a 

TaocBiBci  scLmcBif     Aperient  and  an-  much  larger  sixe  than  they  do  ikere.    In 

tiscorbutic.  these  places  the  peaaanta  find  it  worth 

TROCUISUS.  (Dim.ofTfox*«»^vb€«^)  ^^^  while  to  search  for  them»aadthey 
A  troch  or  round  tablet  Troches  and  train  up  doga  and  swine  for  this  purpoa% 
loxenges  are  composed  of  powders  made  who  after  they  hare  been  inured  to  their 
up  with  glutinous  substances  into  little  smell  by  their  masters  frequently  pinciag 
cakes,  and  afterwards  dried  This  form  is  them  in  their  way,  will  readily  acrape  them 
principally  used  for  the  more  commodioua  up  as  tbey  ramble  the  fields  and  woods, 
exhibition  of  oerUin  medicines,  by  fltttng  TUBA  EUSTACfilANA.  TmU  Jn^- 
them  to  diasolre  slowly  in  the  mouth,  to  aa  t0teUca.  >if»edneifs>  Afumtlmtimt  /hi- 
to  pass  by  degrees  into  the  stomach ;  and  hfiL  Aimitu  «cai*.  ISOmtimm  Amau. 
hence  these  preparations  haire  generally  a  jDaclat  aurit  poiatmwt^  The  auditon 
considerable  portion  of  sugar  or  other  ma-  tube.  The  Eastachian  tv he»  ao  oaUec 
teriaU  grateful  to  the  palate.  Some  pow-  because  it  was  first  described  hv  Bosta> 
ders  have  likewise  been  reduced  into  chius,  ariaet  in  each  ear  ^na  we  aste- 
troches,  with  a  view  to  their  pi^paration,  rior  extremity  of  the  tympanum  by  means 
thotigh  poastbly  for  no  very  gOK^l  reasoiia :  of  a  bony  semi  canal  s  nma  forwards  and 
for  the  moistening  them  and  aAerwards  inwards,  at  the  same  time  becoming  gra- 
drying  them  in  the  air,  imist  on  this  ac-  dually  amaUer  j  and  after  perforating  the 
count  be  of  greater  injury,  than  any  ad*  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  tar- 
vantage  accruing  from  thia  form  can  ootm-  mtftatea  in  a  paasage,  partly  cartilaginous 
terbaUnce.  and  partly  membranous,  narrow  at  the 

General  rules  for  making  trochee.  beginning,  but  baeomiaggr*^>sll7  ^a>>t»^> 

1.  If  the  mass  prove  so  glutinous  as  to  and  ending  in  a  pouch  behind  the  ao& 
stick  to  the  fingers  in  making  up,  the  banda  palate.  It  ia  through  this  orifice  thai  the 
may  be  anointed  with  any  sweet  or  aroma-  pituitary  membmme  of  the  nose  entera  the 
tic  oU  i  or  else  sprinkled  with  powder  or  tympanum.  It  is  always  open,  and  afibcdi 
starch,  or  of  liquorice,  or  with  sour.  a  free  paaaage  for  the  air  into  the  tjrreps- 

2.  In  order  to  thoroughlydry  the  troches,  aum ;  hence  persons  heir  better  with  their 
put  them  on  an  inverted  sieve,  in  a  shsdy  mouth  open. 

airy  place,  and  frequently  turn  them.  -TUBA    FALLOPIAN  A.      Tvka  /afib- 

3.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glass  ves-  tina.  The  Fallopian  tube  first  deacrttked 
sels,  or  in  earthen  ones  well  glazed.  by  Fallopiua.    The  uterine  tube.     A  canal 

TEOCHLEA.    (T^x^«**  ^  pulley,  from  included  in  two  lamins  of  the  peritonasiHli, 

Tftx^f  to  run.)    A  kind  of  cartilaginoys  which  arises  at  each  aide  ef  the  fundua  of 

pulley,  through  which  the  tendon  of  one  of  the  utenia»  passes  transirersely  aad  smIs 

the  muscles  of  the  eye  pusses.  with  its  extremity  tamed  downwarda  at 

TaocuLBAXis.      See    Obliqum   tvperior  the  ovarium.    Itsitaeiato|^raaptbeov«m, 

9cuU,  and  convey  the  prolific  vapour  to  it,  and  to 

TUOCHLEATORES.     The  fourth  -pair  conduct  the  fortiliaedovum  into  the  cavity 

of  nerves  are  so  called,  beeause  tbey  are  of  the  uterus. 

inserted  into  the  musculus  troohlearis  of  TUBRRCLB.    7\iierctiAim.    A  hsrd  la- 
the eye.    See  PaiheticL  perficial  tumour,  circumscribed  and  per- 

TROCHOIDES.    (From  Tf»x9f»  *■  wheel,  manent :  or  proceeding  very  afewly  to  aiq>- 

and  ti/oc,  resemblance  )    ^xea  epmmi^Mra,  puration. 

A   species    of   diarthrosis,  or  moveable  TUBEROULA  QUAOBI6EMINA.  CWr- 

connexion  of  bones,  in  which  one  bone  para    ^tiadhjwmmA.       JSndnenif^    gvadri. 

rotates  upon  another ;  as  the  first  cervical  £r^ituB,    Fonr  while  oval  ttd)crclea  cf  4ht 
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Imia,  turo  of  wliick  are  ■itdaied  M  Moh  Ifflttt  ODipbtftcd  with  the  Mid  of  this  me- 
skle  orer  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  third  tal.  This  ore  is  now  csUed  twg^uae  ^ 
teniriele  end  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  t'he  tfHtf>  and  is  exceedingly  scaroe.  It  has 
mdeots  called  them  nates  and  testes,  from  been  found  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  both 
their  supposed  resemblance.  in  masses -and  crystalliaed,  of  a  yellowish 

TUBCRCULUM  ANNUL.\RE.  The  white,  or  grey  colour.  It  has  a  sparry  ap- 
commencement  of  the  medulla  oblon-  pearance,  is  shining,  of  a  lamellated  tex- 
gata.  ture,  and  semi>transparent.     The   same 

TUBERCULUM  I/>WERI.  An  emi-  metallic  acid  is  likewise  found  united  to 
nenco  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  iron  and  manganese ;  it  then  forms  the  ore 
where  the  two  venc  cstk  meet;  so  called  called  Wolfram,  or  UmgMtatt  •f  iron  and 
from  Lower,  who  first  described  it.  wumganete.    This  ore  occurs  both  roassifo 

TUBULI  LACTIPERI.  The  diicU  or  snd  crystallised,  and  is  found  in  Cornwall* 
tubes  in  the  nipple,  through  which  the  mitt:  Germany,  Prance  and  Spain.  Its  colour  is 
passes.  brownish  black,  and  its  texture  foliated. 

TUMOR.  A  swelling.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  lamellated 

TUM0RE9.     (Tttflior,  from   tumeo,  to  texture;  it  ii  brittle  and  rery  heavy;  it 
swell.)    Tamours.    An  order  in  the  class  is  found  in  solid  masses  in  the  state  of , 
hcalea  of  Cullen's  nosology,  comprehend-  Uyers  interspersed  with  quarts.    These 
ingpartialswellings  without  inflammation,  two  substances  are  therefore  ores  of  th^ 

TUNBRIDGE  WATER.  Tunbridge  same  metal. 
Wells  is  a  populous  village  in  the  county  Propertiet, — Tungsten  appears  of  a  steel 
of  Kent,  which  contains  many  chalybeate  gf^  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  abont 
springs,  all  of  which  resemble  each  other  17.&,  It  is  one  of  tlie  hardest  metals,  but 
very  closely  in  their  chemical  properties,  it  is  exceedinghr  brittle;  and  it  is  said  to 
Two  of  these  are  chiefly  used,  which  yield  be  almost  as  infusible  as  platina.  Heated 
about  a  gallon  in  a  minute,  and  therefore  in  the  air  it  becomes  converted  into  a  yel- 
afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  numerous  low  pulverulent  oxid,  which  becomes  blue 
mvalids  who  yearly  resort  thither.  The  by  a  strong  beat  or  when  exposed  to  light, 
analysis  of  Tunbridge  spring  prove  it  to  be  Tungsten  combines  with  phosphorus  and 
a  f«ry  pure  water,  as  to  the  quantity  of  so-  sttlphur,  and  with  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lid  matter ;  and  the  saline  contenu  (the  lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  bisnmth ;  but  it 
iron  excepted)  are  such  as  may  be  found  does  not  unite  with  gold  and  plaiina.  It 
in  almost  any  water  that  is  used  aa  common  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or 
drink.  It  is  only  as  a  chalybeate,  and  in  the  muriatic  acids ;  nitro  muriatic  acids  acts 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  that  it  difilers  npon  it  verv  slightly.  It  Is  oxidable  and  ^ 
from  common  water.  Of  this  acid  it  con-  acidifiable  by  the  nitrates  and  8uper*oxi- 
taihs  one  twenty.second  of  its  bulk.  The  ge-  genated  muriates.  It  colours  the  vitrified 
neral  operation  of  this  chalybeate  water  is  earths  or  the  vitreous  fluxes,  of  a  blue  or 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  secretory  sys-  brown  colour.  It  is  not  known  what  ita 
tern  in  a  gradual,  uniform  manner,  and  action  will  be  on  water  and  difierent  oxtds. 
to  impart  tone  and  strength  to  all  the  fuoc-  Ita  action  on  the  alkalies  is  likewise  un- 
tions;  henee  it  is  asserted  to  be  of  eminent  known.  It  is  not  employed  yet,  but  pro- 
servtce  in  irregular  digestion ;  flatulency;  nises  real  utility,  on  account  of  its  colour- 
in  the  incipient  stages  of  those  chronii:  dis-  ing  property,  as  a  baais  for  pigment,  ainoe 
•rders,  which  are  attended  with  great  de-  the  compounds  it  is  said  to  form  with 
bility:  in  chloris;  and  numerous  other  vegetable  colouring  matters,  afford  co- 
eomplaints  incident  to  the  female  sex.  The  lours  so  permanent,  as  not  to  be  acted  oa 
prescribed  method  of  using  the  Tunbridge  by  the  most  concentrated  oxigenated  mu« 
water,  observes  Dr.  Saunders,  is  judicious,  riatic  acid,  the  great  enemy  of  vegeUj>le 
The  whole  of  the  quantity  daily  used,  is  oolours. 

taken  at  about  two  or  three  intervals,  be-  Methodt  of  obtaining  Tun^tten.'^Tbm 
ginning  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  methodof  obtaining  metallic  tungsten  is « 
and  finishing  about  noon.  The  dotfe  at  problem  in  chemistrjr.  Scheele,  Bergman, 
each  time  varies  from  about  one  to  three  and  Gmelin,  did  not  succeed  in  their  at- 
quarters  of  a  pint ;  according  to  the  age,  tempts  to  procure  it.  Klaproth  tried  to 
sex,  and  general  constitution  of  the  pa-  reduce  the  yellow  oxid  of  this  metal  with 
tient,  and  especially  the  duration  of  the  a  variety  of  combustible  substances,  but 
course,  for  it  is  fonnd  that  these  waters  without  success.  Messrs  Ruprecht  and 
lose  much  of  their  effect  by  long  habit.        Tondy  say  they  have  obtained  this  metal 

TUNGSTEN.  (Tun^Hon,  Swed.  pon-  by  using  combustible  substances  alone: 
derous  stone.)  This  meUl,  which  is  never  and  by  a  mixture  of  combustible  and  alka- 
ibund  but  in  combination,  is  by  no  means   Wne  matter. 

common.  The  subsUnce  known  to  mine-  The  following  process  is  recommended 
ralogists,  under  the  name  of  tungsten,  was,  by  Richtsr^  an  infeoious  Gormaa  ch»* 
•iter  some  time,  disoovered  to  consist  ef  mift. 
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Let  eqiul  ptrts  of  tungttto  acid  and 
dried  blood  be  espo•^d  for  tone  time  to  a 
red  beat  in  a  crucible ;  press  tbe  bUck 
powder  whicb  is  formed,  mto  anotber  smaU 
ler  cruciblct  and  expose  it  again  lo  a  vio- 
lent beat  in  a  forf^c,  for  at  least  balf  an 
bour.  Tangs' en  wilt  tbrn  be  found,  ac- 
corflinff  to  ihis  chemist,  in  its  metallic 
state  in  tbe  crucible. 

TUNICA.  (^  ramijs c«r/>«re,  because  it 
defends  the  body  )  A  membrane  or  cover- 
ing, as  the  coats  of  the  ejre,  &c. 

Ti:!fir4  AciKiroBMis.  The  uvea  or  pos- 
terior <tf  the  UmrlU  of  the  ins 

TUNICA  ALBUGINKA  OCULI.  See 
Conjunctive  mgmbrane. 

TUNICA  ALBUGINBA  TESTIS.  See 
Alhi^ginea  tettu 

TUNICA  ABACUNOIDEA.  SttJmch^ 
fuid  memhrane, 

TrxicA  CKLLULOSA  BUTscHii.  Tbe  second 
ooat  of  the  intfsttnes. 

TUNICA  CHOROIDEA.  See  Ch^rwd 
membrane. 

TUNICA  CONJUNCTIVA.  See  Csii- 
jUHctive  membrane. 

TUNICA  CORNEA.  See  Cornea. 

TCHICA       FILAMEKTOSA.         The     fslse     OF 

spongy  chorion. 

TUNICA   RETINA.  See  Retina. 

TUNICA  VAGINALIS  TESTIS.  A 
eontinuution  of  the  peritonKitm  through 
the  mguinal  ring,  which  loosely  invests  tbe 
testicle  and  spermatic  cord. 

Tt7ificA  viLLosA.  Thc  villous  or  moer 
folding  coat  of  the  intentines. 

TUNSTAT.  Tvnetat.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  tungstic  acid^ 
with  different  bases,  as  hmtiai  of  niaw 
nia. 

T\frbeth^  mineral.  See  Utfdrar§^^/rue  xitrio* 

UUU9, 

Turbeth  root.  See  THrpethim 

TURBINATED  BONES.  {Ota  turbi- 
nata,  from  turbino^  to  shMrpen  at  the  tOp, 
shaped   like  a  sugar-loaf.)     The  superior 

rnpry  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
inferior  spongy  bones,  are  so  called  by 
some  writers. 

TrmaiNATUM.  The  pineal  gland. 

Turbith.  A  cathartic  Eastern  bark;  ft 
Species  of  cicely. 

Turcica  sella.  See  Seffa  turcica. 

Turmeric.  See  Ctnxuma. 

Tumhoof  A  vulgar  name  of  the  ground- 
ivy.  Sf-e  Hedera  u^e»lrit. 

Turnip.  See  Hapd. 

Turnip,  French.  Sf  e  Rapuo. 

TURPENTINE.  The  diflerent  torpen. 
tines  employed  medicinally  are«  the  Chian 
or  Cyrus  turpentine,  (see  Terebintku*  vuU 
.fom),  tbe  common  turpentine,  (see  7V- 
rebinthina  commumt')^  unci  the  Venice  tur« 
pentine,  (see  Terehimtkina  veneta).  All 
these  bava  been  conaidered  as  hot*  sti- 
mulating   corroborants   and    dstcrgent^; 


qmlities  wMch  thej  possets  in  connnon. 
They  stimuUte  the  prims  vis,  and  prore 
lasative ;  when  carried  into  tbe  bVood^ 
vessels  they  excite  the  whole  system,  and 
th>«s  prove  serviceable  in  chronic  rbratma- 
tism  and  parslysis.  Turpentine  readily 
passes  off  by  urine,  which  it  imboes  with  a 
peculiar  odour;  also  by  perspiration  and 
by  fi halation  from  the  lungs ;  and  to  these 
respective  rfTects  are  ascribed  tbe  virtties 
It  possesses  in  gravellv  complaints,  scurvj, 
and  pulmonic  dtsoniers  Turpentine  is 
m4rb  used  in  gleetsandfluoraJbus,  and  in 
general  with  much  success.  The  essential 
oilt  in  which  tbe  virtues  of  turpentine 
reside,  is  not  only  preferred  for  external 
use,  liS  a  rubefacient,  bnt  also  internally  as 
a  diuretic  and  septic ;  tbe  latter  of  wh'ick 
qualities  it  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Formerly  turpentine  was  nrnieh  used  as  a 
digestive  application  to  ulcerst  he  but,  in 
tbe  modem  practice  of  surgery,  it  is  alsMSt 
wholly  exploded. 

Tw^petk,  mtmeroL  See  Hjfdrm^yrm  si> 
triotatue. 

TURPETHUM,  (from  turpeth^  ind.) 
Turbeth.  The  cortical  part  of  the  root  oif 
a  species  of  convolvulus,  tbe  Cmmmkmfm 
tmfethwm  of  Linnxus,  brought  from  tbe 
East  Indies,  in  oblong  pieces  of  a  brown 
or  ash  colour  on  the  outside  and  whkisb 
within  I  tbe  best  is  ponderous,  not  wrin- 
klcd«  easy  to  break,  and  discovefs  to  tbe 
eye  a  Iwge  quantity  of  resinoos  matter. 
When  chewed,  it  at  first  imparu  a  sweet- 
ish taste,  which  is  followed  by  a  nanseoos 
acrimony.  It  is  considered  as  a  purgative, 
liable  to*  much  irregularity  of  action. 

'IVmrrraim  xivamaLB.  See  J^fdhsi^yiii 
vitriolatme. 

TURUNDA.  (A  ffrendb,  ftom  its  being 
rolled  up.)  A  tent  or  suppository. 

TUSSILAGO.  (From  tuom*^  a  congh  ; 
because  it  relieves  coughs)  1.  The  name 
ofa  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnamn  sys« 
tern.  Class,  &fnjreneoia.  Order,  JPo^i^ynmia 
tUperJIua. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  what  is 
also  called  bechiumi.  Beckien.  Caicevm 
equinum.  Chammlme.  FiHue  mttipatrtvi 
Jur/areila.  Far/ura  l^opoj^  vuignrir. 
Farfara  bechiam.  Ungula  ca&atSma.  Colts- 
foot. Tuioiiag^  far/ara  •  tcapo  umjkro  iah 
bricAto,  filOe  eubeorJatio  omgukUiM  tiemtuu' 
latie.  The  sensible  qualities  of  this  pfauit 
are  very  inconsiderable;  it  has  a  rough 
mucilaginous  taste,  but  no  remarkable 
smell.  Tbe  leaves  have  always  been  es- 
teemed as  possessing  demulcent  and  pec- 
toral  virtues,  and  hence  they  have  been 
exhibited  in  pulmoiuiry  consumptioos, 
coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhal  affections. 
It  is  used  as  tea,  or  given  in  the  way  of 
infusion  with  liquorice-root  or  honey. 

TvssiLAOo    FABCARi.      (/Vu/om,    ffom  ■ 
farfurue,  the  white  poplar ;  so  called  be-  ■ 
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^lKQie\x$  leaves  resemble  theteof  the  white 
popUr)  The  syitematic  name  of  the 
colufoot.    See  Ttutilago. 

Tytssilago  P1TASITB8.  (Froiii  4rfY«roc» 
m  hat ;  10  named  because  its  leaves  are 
shaped  like  a  hat.)  The  systematic  name 
of  the  butter-bur.    See  Petantet. 

TUSSIS.  A  cough.  A  sonorous  concus- 
sion of  the  breast,  produced  by  the  violent 
and,  for  the  roost  part,  involuntary  motion 
of  the  niuscles  of  respiration.  It  is  symp- 
tomatic of  many  diseases. 

Tusais  coimruiyA.     See  Pertuttu, 

TuBsis  sxurTHEMATicA.  A  cough  at- 
tendant on  an  eruption. 

Trssis  TBmiHA.    See  Perhatu, 

Tuni.  (Persian)  Pumph^lyx.  Cad- 
mia.  TutW.  A  g^y  oiyd  of  zinc;  it  is 
generally  formed  by  fusing  lead,  or  mixed 
with  blende,  when  it  is  mcrusted  in  the 
chimneys  of  the  fbmace.  Mixed  wiib 
any  common  cerate,  it  is  applied  to  the 
eye,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  conjunctive 
membrane. 

Txrrtk  FRXPAmATA.      Prepared  tutty  ts 
often  put  into  collyria,  to  which  it  imparts 
an  ttdstringent  virtue. 
.     Tuthf.    See  Tutia. 

Tylosis.  (From  tuxoc,  a  callous.)  7>- 
loma.  An  induration  or  callous  of  the 
margin  of  the  eye-lids. 

Ttmpahi  XBXBRA9A.  See  Msmbrana 
tympani. 

TYMPANITES.  (From  Tt;/u5r«?or,  a 
drum ;  so  called  because  the  bell>  is  dis- 
tended with  wind,  and  sounds  like  a  drum 
when  struck.)  Tympany.  An  elastic  dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen  not  readily  y  eld- 
ing to  pressure,  and  sounding  like  a  drum, 
with  costiveness  and  atrophy,  but  no  fluc- 
tuation. Species:  1.  Tympamtet  inietti- 
nalit,  a  lodgment  of  wind  in  the  intes- 
tines, known  by  the  discliarg^  of  wind 
giving  relief.  2.  T)fmpanite9  abdominali», 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

TYMPANUM.  (rv/m^<tfof,  A  drum.) 
The  drum  or  barrel  of  the  ear.  The  hol- 
low pan  of  the  ear  in  which  are  lodged  the 
bones  of  the  ear.  ^  It  begins  behind  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  termi- 
natt-s  the  external  auditory  passage,  and  is 
surrounded  hy  tlie  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  It  terminates  at  the  coch- 
lea  of  the  labyrinth,  and  has  opening  into 
it  four  foramina,  viz.  the  orifice  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube  and  mastoid  sinus,  the  fenes- 
tra ovalis^  ttnd  rotunda.  It  contains  the 
four  ossictila  auditus. 

TYPHA.  (From  tk^oc,  a  lake,  because 
it  grows  in  marshy  places.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
The  cat?8  tail. 

TYTHonAifiA.  (From  *ru^m,  to  bum, and 
^AfiA  delirium^  A  complication  of  phrensy 
and  Jetltargy  with  fever. 

TYPHOT.     (From  rvfoc,  stupor.)    A 
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species  of  continued  fever,  cbancterised 
by  great  debility,  a  t  .ndency  in  the  fluids 
to  putrefaction  and  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  fever.  It  is  to  be  re»dily  distinguished 
from  the  infl«mmatory  b^  the  smallness  of 
the  pulse  and  the  sudden  and  great  debi- 
lity which  ensues  on  its  first  attack;  and, 
in  its  more  advanced  stage,  by  the  pete- 
chic,  or  purple  spots,  which  come  out  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  fetid 
stools  which  are  discharged ;  and  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  a  nervous  fever  by 
the  great  violence  of  all  iu  symptoms  on 
its  first  coming  on. 

The  most  general  course  that  gives  rise 
to  this  disease,  is  contagion,  applied  either 
immediately  from  the  body  of  a  person 
labouring  under  it,  or  conveyed  in  clothea 
or  nciercbandise,  kc. ;  but  it  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  effluvia  arising  from  either 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  decayed 
or  putrid  state ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  low 
and  marshy  countries  it  is  apt  to  be  preva- 
lent when  intense  and  sultr}'  heai  quickly 
succeeds  any  great  inundation.  A  want 
of  proper  cleanliness  and  confined  air  are 
likewise  causes  of  this  fever ;  hence  it  pre* 
vails  in  hospitals,  jails,  camps,  and  on 
board  of  ships,  especially  when  such  pl:icea 
are  much  crowded,  and  the  strictest  atten- 
tion is  not  paid  to  a  free  ventilation  and 
due  cleanliness.  A  close  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, with  damp  weather,  is  likewise 
apt  10  tiive  rise  to  putrid  fever.  Those  of 
lax  fibres,  and  who  have  been  weakened  by 
any  previous  debilitating  cause,  such  as 
poor  diet,  long  fxbting,  h^trd  labour,  conti- 
nued want  of  sleep,  &.C.  are  most  liable  to 
it. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease, 
the  person  in  seized  with  languor,  dejection 
of  spirits,  amuzing  depression  and  loss  of 
muscular  strength,  universal  weariness  and 
soreness,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  ex- 
tremities and  rigors ;  the  eyes  appear  full, 
heavy,  yellowish,  and  often  a  little  in- 
flamed ;  the  temporal  arteries  throb  vio- 
lenily,  the  tongue  is  dry  and  parched,  re- 
spiration is  commonly  laborious,  and  inter- 
rupted with  deep  sighing;  the  breath  is  hot 
and  offensive,  the  urine  is  crude  and  pale, 
the  body  is  costivei  and  the  pulse  is  usually 
quick,  small,  and  hard,  and  now  and  then 
fluttering  and  unequal.  Sometimes  a  great 
heat,  load,  and  pain  are  felt  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  a  vomiting  of  bdious 
matter  ensues. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  in- 
creases in  fi^quency,  (beating  often  from 
100  to  130  in  a  minute);  there  is  vast  debt- 
lily,  a  great  heat  and  dryness  in  the  skin, 
oppression  at  the  breast,  with  anxiety, 
f  ighing,  and  moaning  ;  the  thirst  is  greatly 
increased;  the  tongue,  mouth,  lips  and 
teeth  are  covered  over  with  a  brown  or 
black  tenaceous  fur ;  the  speech  is  inarti- 
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ficnl  lutltft  nitiehy  ttm  dMiriufli 
The  ibfer  continuing'  to  increase  still  more 
in  violence,  sjrmptoms  of  puttefsction  shew 
l[hemsel?es;  the  breath  becomes  higtljr 
oflensiTe ;  the  urine  deposits  a  bladk  and 
fetid  sediment  i  the  stools  are  dark,  of* 
fyuiwet  and  pass  off*  insensibl3r  i  btemor- 
rha^^issuemm  the  gums,  nostrils,  mottth, 
and  other  parts  of  ttut  body ;  livid  spots 
or  petechis  appear  on  its  surlaoe;  xbm 
pulse  intermits  and  sinks ;  the  extremities 

E}W  cold  I  biccou^  ensue  ;  and  death  a4 
t  doses  the  tragic  scene. 
When  this  fever  does  not  terminate  ik^ 
taOv,  it  generalljT  begins  in  cold  climates 
to  diminish  about  the  commencement  of 
the  third  iMek,  and  goes  off  gradually  to* 
irards  the  end  of  the  fourth,  without  any 
very  evident  crisis ;  but  in  warm  climates 
it  seldom  continues  above  a  week  or  ten 
^s,if  so  long. 

Our  opinion,  as  to  the  event,  is  to  be 
Ibrmed  1^  the  degreee  of  violence  in  the 
inrmptoms,  particularly  after  petechis,  al- 
tnough  in  some  instances  recoveries  have 
been  efilcted  under  the  most  unpromising 
appearances.  An  abatement  of  febrile 
heat  and  thirst,  a  gentle  moisture  diffused 
equally  over  the  whole  surAice  of  the  body, 
loose  stools,  turbid  urine,  rismg  of  the 
l^lse,  and  the  absence  of  delirium  and 
stupor,  may  be  regarded  in  a  favourable 


ligfat.  Oa  the  oomrary^  petcchw^  witk 
dark,  offensive,  and  involuntary  disdiirga 
by  urine  and  stool,  fetid  sweats,  kcmor* 
rhages^  and  hiccoughs,  denote  tfa«  slaio^ 
certain  dissolution  of  the  patieDt. 

The  appearances  usuuly^  peteeifttf  ow 
disseetion,  are  inflammatiom  of  the  bnia 
and  vtseera,  but  more  particulariyoftfap 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  lov 
and  then  found  in  a  gan^rencHis  state.  It 
the  muscular  fibres  there  aeems  liktviie  t 
strong  tendency  to  g^grene. 

Typhus  j»TinA.cus.      The  pUgiie  of 

Ttpbvs  cabcsbvx.    The  jail^ferer. 

TtpruS  cASTnuisis.     The  caaap^efcr. 

Ttpitos  oBAvioa.  The  severe  speties  of 
typhus. 

Typhus  ictshoobs.  Typhus  with  sfiip* 
toms  of  jaundice. 

Ttpbub  xiTioa.    The  low  fever. 

Ttphub  vibtosus.      The   nervous  fie- 


Ttpbus  PSTXCHiixis.  Tfpbus  with  pur- 
ple spots. 

Tteiasis.  Ti^Mcric.  A  species  of  le- 
prosy in  which  the  skin  may  be  easiiy  with- 
drawn from  the  fleah. 

Ttbosis^  (From  vo^mi,  to  coagulate.) 
A  disorder  of  the  stomach  from  milk  cat* 
died  in  it. 
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ULCER.  {Ulcw,  from  tx»oc,  a  sore.) 
A  jpumlent  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
son  parts  of  an  animal  body.  Ulcers  may 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  as  all  those 
which  produce  mflam mat ioui  from  wounds, 
specific  irritations  of  the  absorbents,  fix>m 
scurvy,  cancer,  the  venereal  or  scrofulous 
virus,  &c  The  proximMe  or  immediate 
cause  ia  an  increased  action  of  the  absorb- 
ents, and  a  specific  action  of  the  arteries, 
by  which  a  fluid  is  separated  from  the  blood 
«jion  the  ulcerated  surface.  They  are  va- 
riously denominated ;  the  following  is  the 
most  frequent  division  :  1.  7%e  wSmpte  n/- 
on*,  which  takes  place  generally  fr^m  a  su- 
perficial wound.  2.  The  amumtt  that 
inns  under  tiie  integuments,  and  the  orifice 
of  which  IS  narrow,  but  not  callous.  3. 
Thtjiwtulmu  ulc€r,  or  j(cf»£a,adeep  ulcer. 
With  a  narrow  and  callous  orifice.  4^  The 
Jkngrw9  ti&^,  the  surfiice  of  which  is  cover- 
ad  Withfbngoos  flesh.  5.  Tbe^ai^jreiisiif, 
trhkh  is  livid,  fetid,  and  gangrenous.  6. 
The  wcorduUc,  which  depends  on  a  scorbu- 
tic acrimony.  7.  The  venereal,  arising 
tras  the  venereal  diMiK.    aThecoacsr^ 


oui  tdcerg  or  open  cancer,  (see  Ceaeer.) 
9.  The  oanout  ulcer,  depending  u^oa  a  ca- 
rious bone.  10.  The  mveterate  uicer,  vhkh 
is  of  long  continuance,  and  resists  the 
ordinary  applications.     11.  The 


^icer,  known  by  its  having  suioea  from  in> 
dolent  tumours,  ita  discharging  a  vtsca^ 
gUn^  matter,  and  ita  indolent  nature. 

Ulcerated  eere  threat.      See  Cymanc^^. 

UufABiA.  (From  ulmum,  the  efan;  so 
named  becanse  it  has  leaves  like  the  elou) 
Regina  prati.  Barbara  capret.  Meadow- 
sweet. Queen  of  the  meadows.  This 
beautiful  and  fragrant  plant  ia  the  ^iree 
ulmaria  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  arere* 
commended  as  mild  adstringenta.  Tlie 
flowers  have  a  strong  smell,  rescnblmg 
that  of  May ;  they  are  supposed  to  possess 
antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic  TirtBea^aad 
as  they  are  very  rarely  used  in  medtdae, 
Linnxus  suspects  that  the  neg-leet  of  tlvn 
has  arisen  from  the  plant  bein^  su|>posedto 
be  possessed  of  some  noxiotis  qualities, 
which  it  seemed  to  betray  by  its  being  left 
untouched  by  cattle.  It  may  be  obsuted, 
kow^Ter«  that  tbcoattlealao  xel^ne  ths  ^ 
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I  felkft  and  oth<r  btfibtt  whcu  \M9omne%  m 
I    apiHU'cnt  firoM  daily  experience. 

ULMUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plantt  in  the  Linncan  tyttem.  CkattjPsii- 
umdria.  Order,  J[^(fyM<a» 

3.  Tbepbannacopaialnameof  tbecoBi* 
mofi  elm.  Ubmt»  cam^wtri*  foUm  dtiplica* 
t^§erraU9f  ban  irutguaiibui  of  LinoKua. 
The  inner  tough  bark  of  thia  tretp  which  is 
directed  for  use  by  the  pbarmacoporiaa, 
baa  no  remarkable  smelly  but  a  bitterish 
taste,  and  abounds  with  a  slinj  juioe, 
vbi^  baa  been  recommended  in  nephritic 
cases^  and  externally  as  a  useful  application 
to  burns.  It  is  also  highly  recommended 
in  some  cutaneous  afiectiooa  allied  to  her- 
pes and  lepra.  It  is  mostly  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  decoetion,  by  boiling  four 
ounces  in  four  pints  of  water  to  two  pints ; 
Of  which  from  four  to  eight  ounces  are 
given  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Uucvs  CAXFXSTEis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  elm.  See  Ulmu», 

ULNA.  (From  iixtf*^  the  ulna,  or  ottbit.) 
CuHhu,  The  larger  bone  of  the  fore-arm. 
It  is  smaller  and ahorter  than  the  oshumeri, 
and  becomes  gradually  smaller  as  it  de- 
tcends  to  the  wrist.  We  may  diride  It  into 
its  upper  and  lower  extremities^  and  its 
body  or  middle  part.  At  its  upper  ex- 
tremity are  two  conaiderable  processes,  of 
which  the  posterior  one  and  largest  is 
named  olecranon,  and  the  smaller  and  an- 
terior one  the  tonmoid  process.  Between 
th^e  two  processes,  the  extremity  of  the 
bone  is  formed  into  a  de^  articulating  ca* 
Tity,  whicbi  from  its  semi-circular  shape^ 
k  called  the  jreater  mfgmoid  covi/y,  to  dis* 
tinguish  it  from  another,  which  has  been 
named  the  leuer  tygmoid  canity.  The  ole- 
cranon begins  by  a  considerable  tuberosity^ 
which  is  rough,  and  serves  for  the  inser- 
tion of  muscles,  and  terminates  in  a  kind 
of  hook,  the  concave  surface  of  which 
moves  upon  the  pulley  of  the  os  humeri. 
This  process  forms  the  point  of  the  elbow. 
The  ooronoid  process  is  sharper  at  its  ex- 
tremity than  the  olecranon,  but  is  much 
smaller,  and  does  not  reach  so  high.  In 
bendin?  the  arm  it  is  received  into  the  fossa 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  pulley.  At  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  the  coronoid  process  is  the 
lesser  sygmoid  cavity,  which  is  a  smalU 
semi-lunar,  articulating  surface,  lined  with 
cartilage,  on  which  the  round  head  of  the 
radius  plays.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  coro- 
noid process  we  observe  a  small  tuberosi- 
ty, into  which  the  tendon  of  the  brachia- 
lis  intemus  is  inserted.  The  greater  syg- 
moid  cavity,  the  situation  of  which  we  just 
now  mentioned,  is  divided  into  four  surfo- 
ces  by  a  prominent  line  which  is  intersect- 
ed by  a  small  .sinuositv  that  serves  for  the 
lodgm^t  of  mucilaginous  glands.  The 
whole  of  this  cavity  is  covered  with  carti* 
lage.  The  body,  or  middle  part  of  the 
uhia»  is  of  A  prisma^c  or  triangular  shapci 


ao  as  tn  aftfd  three  SM^accs  and  aa  manf 
angles.  The  external  and  Internal  surfa* 
COS  are  flat  and  broad»  especially  the  ex- 
ternal one,  and  are  separated  by  a  sharp 
angle,  which,  from  its  situation,  may  be 
termed  the  internal  angle.  This  internal 
angle,  which  is  turned  towards  the  radius, 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligament 
that  connects  the  two  bones,  and  which  ia 
therefore  called  the  intero9HM$  ligament* 
The  posterior  surfoce  is  convex,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  olecranon.  The  borders, 
or  angles*  which  separau  it  from  the  other 
two  surfaces,  are  somewhat  rounded.  At 
about  a  third  of  the  length  of  this  bone 
from  the  top,  in  its  fore  part,  we  observe  a 
channel  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The 
lower  extremity  is  smaller  as  it  descends, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  slightly  curved  for- 
wards and  outwards.  Just  before  it  ter^^ 
minates  it  contracta,  so  as  to  form  a  neck 
ta  the  small  head  with  which  it  ends.  On 
the  outside  of  this  little  head,  answering 
to  the  olecranon,  a  small  process,  called 
the  Mijflmd  process,  stands  out,  from  which 
a  strong  ligament  is  stretched  to  the  wrist. 
The  head  has  a  rounded  articulating  sur- 
foce,  on  its  internal  aide,  which  is  covered 
with  cartiUge,  and  received  into  a  semi- 
lunar cavity  formed  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius.  Between  it  and  the  os  cunt- 
forme,  a  moveable  cartilage  is  interposed, 
which  is  continued  from  the  cartilage  that 
covers  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  is 
connected  by  ligamentous  fibres  to  the  sty- 
loid process  of  the  ulna.  The  ulna  is  ar- 
ticulated above  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
OS  humeri.    This  articulation  is  of  the 

ries  called  ginglimus,  it  is  articulated 
both  above  wid  below  to  the  radius, 
and  to  the  carpus  at  its  lowest  extremity. 
Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to  support  and 
re^^ulate  the  motions  of  the  radius.  In 
children,  both  extremities  of  this  bone  are 
first  cartilaginous,  and  afterwards  epiphy- 
ses, before  they  are  completely  united  to 
the  rest  of  the  bone. 

Ulnar  artery.  See  CuMtat  artery. 

Ulnar  nerve.  See  CMtal  nerve. 

UuTASis  sxTSRHvs.  Scc  Extcntor  carpi 
vhutrie, 

UuTAXis  xxTxairvs.  See  Flexor  carpi  «/- 
narie, 

UMBIUCAL  CORD.  Fum$  tmbiUcab't. 
Funiculut  ttmbiiicaUa.  The  navel-string.  A 
cord-like  substance,  of  an  intestinal  form, 
about  half  a  jrard  in  length,  that  proceeds 
from  tlie  navel  of  the  foetus  to  the  centre 
of  the  placenta.  It  is  composed  of  a  cuta- 
neous sheath,  celljuUr  substance,  one  um- 
bilical vein,  and  two  umlbilical  arteries; 
the  former  conveys  the  blood  to  tlie  child 
from  the  placenta,  and  the  latter  return  it 
firom  the  child  to  the  placenta. 

UmHUcal  kemia.  See  Bemia  umbiUca* 
Ik, 

UBifilLICAL   BEQION.       Me^e   urn- 
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kUUm&$.  Hm  pMt  of  ihm  aMom'tnia  pitfi- 
ctet  About  two  inches  all  round  the  navel. 

UMBiucirt  UAMiMVM,  Ctjfietkm  mctri- 
no,  Jindrtac*.  AeetabuiuM  marimuaL 
^drosacs  imetkMi.  J^ui^fnt  peir^nu  mari- 
ftMu.  A  aubmarine  pnxluction  found  on 
rocks  and  the  ahelU  of  liahc»»  about  the 
coajt  ot  Montpclier^  8ic.  Ii  it  aaid  to  be 
in  the  form  of  powder  a  useful  aniitbelne- 
tic  and  diuretic. 

UNCIFORM  BONC  (0$  mmdfirme. 
from  trncMf,  a  hook,  and /snna,  a  likene**.) 
The  last  bone  of  the  second  row  of  the 
tarpus  or  wrist ;  so  named  from  ita  hook- 
like process,  which  projecu  towards  the 
palm  of  I  he  hand,  and  gives  origin  to  the 
great  ligament  by  which  the  tendons  of  the 
writt  Hre  wound  down.     See  Carpal  bmw», 

UNGUENTUM.  (l-^om  im^,  to  anoint. ) 
An  ointment.  The  usual  louvistenoe  of 
ointments  is  about  thkt  of  butter.  The 
following  are  among  ihe  best  fbrmulK. 

Ung.Cantharidit,     See  Ceratum  lytut. 

Vshvinrvm  cetacii.  Ointment  of 
spermai ct I,  formerly  c«illed  Ummentum  aU 
hum,  and  laiterly  ungvemtum  tpermaceti. 
**  Take  of  spermaceti,  sii  dr«chmt;  «httr 
wax,  two  drachms;  ulive  oil,  three  fluid- 
ounces."  Hsvmg  melted  them  together 
over  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stir  the  mixture 
until  It  gets  cold.  A  simple  emollient 
oinmenu 

UNeuKXTUM  cicrrji.  Hemlock  oint- 
ment. ••  Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  cicu- 
ts,  and  prep.«red  hog*s  Isrd,  of  each  four 
ounces."  The  cicuta  is  to  be  bruised  in  a 
marble  mortar,  after  which  the  lard  is  to 
be  added,  and  the  two  ingredients  tho- 
roughly incorporated  by  beating.  They 
are  then  to  be  gently  melied  over  the  lire, 
and  after  being  strained  through  a  cloih, 
and  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  hemlock  well 
pressed,  the  ointment  is  to  be  siimd  till 
quite  cold.  To  cancerous  or  scrophulous 
sores  t  is  ointment  may  be  applied  with  a 
prospect  of  SiicCess. 

UMocBirrrM  ele.mi  composituk.  Com- 
pound ointment  of  elemi,  fornterly  called 
linimentum  urc^ti  and  nngjtentum  e  ^^umm 
elemi.  •*  Take  of  elemi,  a  pound;  com- 
mon turpentine,  ten  ounces;  prepared 
suet,  tuo  pounds;  ulive  oil,  two  fluid- 
ounces"  Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet, 
then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  immedi- 
ately mix  in  the  terpentine  and  oil,  then 
strum  the  mixture  through  a  linen  cloth. 
Indolent  ulcers,  chilblains,  chronic  ulrers 
after  burns,  and  indolent  tumours,  are  often 
removed  by  this  ointment. 

UVOUESTUM  HTDBlBOTItl  PORTIU8. 

Strong  mercurial  ointment,  formerly  called 
vngutntum  cttruietim  firtui*.  **  Take  of 
ptinficd  mercury,  two  pounds;  prepared 
lard,  iwcnty.three  ounces:  prepared  suet, 
aJi  ounce."  First  rub  he  mercury  with 
tl.e  suet  and  a  Ijiile  of  'he  lard,  until  he 
globules  disuppear ;  then  add  the  remiun- 


der  of  ihe  tord,  and  mix.  In  rerj  gatral 
use  for  mercurial  frictions.  It  nuy  be  rm- 
ployed  m  aloMst  all  cases  where  mcrcurj 
IS  indicated. 

Uxoca^cTux  ■iDEamaTBi  mtttus.  Mild 
nercurial  uintment,  tbrmcrly  called  um^u- 
tfuum  cmrukum  mmais.  *•  Take  of  strong* 
Mercurial  otntment,  a  pound;  prep&red 
lard,  iwo  pounds."  Mix.  Weaker  than  the 
former. 

UBOUXXTQX  BYBBaBOTBI         vtTmait. 

Ointmeni  of  nitrate  of  tmercuiy,  **  Take 
of  purified  mercury,  an  ounec;  nimc  acid, 
two  fluidoimces;  pn^iarcd  lard,  six  tiunctM; 
olive  oil,  four  fluidounccs."  First  dissolve 
the  mercury  m  ihe  acid,  then,  while  the 
liquor  is  hot,  mix  K  with  the  lard  at«d  oil 
melted  together.  A  stunulating  and  fie- 
tergent  ointment.  Tinea  captus.  propb- 
thhlmia,  indolent  tumours  on  the  margin  of 
the  eye-lid,  and  ulcers  in  the  urethra,  are 
ctired  by  its  application. 

Uxamtirruii  HTSftAASTU  viTmaTX  xtn- 
17S.     Weaker  only  than  the  former. 

Uneuxirmi  amrnxmoTU  niTaico-oxxn. 
Ointment  of  nitric  oxyd  of  mercury. 
•*  Take  of  nitric  oxyd  of  mercury,  ■■ 
ounce  ;  white  wax,  two  ounces ;  prepared 
lard,  six  ounces."  Having  melted  to- 
gether the  wax  and  lard,  add  thereto  *be 
nitric  oxyd  of  mercury  m  very  hne  powder, 
and  mix.  A  most  excellent  stiaiuiatiDg 
and  escharotic  ointment. 

UHGVE5TUM     BTDmABOTmi      rRlKnTTATB 

<u.ai.  Ointment  of  white  prccipiia&e  of 
mercury,  form^ly  called  tm^iieitfiifli  e 
wt€rcurio  prtcipuat9  albo,  and  latterly  im- 
gnetitum  caieU  h/drwrgyri  aibi.  **  T»ke  of 
white  prxcipitcte  of  mercury>  a  dncbra : 
prepared  lard,  an  ounce  and  half.*  Hav* 
ing  melted  the  lard  over  a  slow  fire,  add 
the  precipitated  ineroury,  and  mix.  A 
useful  oiniment  to  destroy  vermin  in  the 
head,  and  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  scald 
head,  venereal  ulcers  of  children,  aad  cu- 
taneous eruptions. 

UirouKHTUx     LTTTJk       Scc      Cerofaii 

UiraintifTCM  opimuiJiicrx.  Ophthal- 
mic ointment  of  Janm.  **  Take  of  prO' 
pared  hogslard,  half  an  ounce ;  prepared 
tutia,  bole  ammoniac,  of  each  two  drachms; 
white  precipitate,  one  drachm.**  Mix. 
This  celebrated  ointment  may  be  used 
for  the  same  diseases  of  the  eye  and  e>e- 
lid  as  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrati.  It  must 
be  at  first  weakened  with  about  twice  its 
quantity  of  hogslard. 

UiTouaxnrx  picis  Amn»x.  Pitch  oint- 
ment* formerly  called  unguentum  banUatm 
nigrum  vel  tetrapharmacum.  ••  Take  of 
pitch,  yellow  wax,  yellow  resin,  ofesch 
nine  ounces;  olive  oil,  a  pint."  McK  them 
together,  iind  strain  the  mixture  through  a 
linen  cloth. 

Hirer KKTUM  rrcis  uq.ru»«.  Tar  oint« 
menti  fonDcrly  cAUed  wngutiitvm  pidt . 
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ungnantUn  e  pice,  **  Take  of  tar,  p^ptred 
suet,  of  each  a  pound.**  Melt  hem  toge- 
ther, and  strain  the  mixture  through  a  linen 
cloth  The  two  preceding  ointments  are 
applicable  to  cases  of  tinea  capitis,  and 
some  eruptive  complaints;  also  to  some 
kinds  of  irritable  sores. 

Uhoukstum  RKsiKs  VLAJM.  Tellow  ba- 
silicon  is  in  general  use  as  a  stimulant  and 
detersive  :  it  is  an  elegant  and  uieful  form 
of  applying  the  resin 

UsouBHTiTM  sAMBuci.  Elder  ointmentt 
formerly  caMed  unguentum  aamlmcinum, 
"  Take  of  elder  flowers,  two  pounds ;  pre- 
pared lard,  two  pounds."  Boil  the  elder 
flowers  in  the  lard  until  they  become 
crisp,  then  strain  the  ointment  through  a 
linen  cloth.  A  cooling  and  emollient  pre- 
paration 

UirouKHTUK  suLFHuius.  Sulphur  oint- 
ment, formerly  called  vnguentum  e  iuiphore. 
*'  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  three  ounces; 
prepared  lard,  half  a  ponnd."  Mix.  The 
most  effectual  preparation  to  destroy  the 
itch.  It  is  also  ser%  iceable  in  the  cure  of 
other  cutaneous  er<ptions. 

UsouEimrM  sitlprubis  gomposituit.  Com- 
pound sulphur  ointment.  **  Take  of  sub- 
limed sulphur,  half  a  pound ;  white  belle-, 
bore  root,  powdered,  two  ounces;  nitrate 
of  potash,  a  drachm ;  soft  soap,  half  a 
pound ;  prepared  lard,  a  pound  and  half.*' 
Mix.  This  preparation  is  introduced  into 
the  last  London  pharmacopccia  as  a  more 
efficacious  remedy  for  itch  than  common 
sulphur  ointment.  In  the  army,  where  it 
18  generally  used,  the  sulphur  vivum,  or 
native  admixture  of  sulphur  with  various 
heterogeneous  matters,  is  used  instead  of 
sublimed  sulphur. 

UsouKunnc  tzratbi.  White  hellebore 
ointment,  formerly  called  ungnentum  /telle- 
bofi  albi.  "  Take  of  white  hellebore  root, 
powdered,  two  ounces;  prepared  lard, 
eight  ounces ;  oil  of  lemons,  twenty  mi* 
niro».*'  Mix. 

UifiTuxirTUM  siirci.  Zinc  ointment. 
**  Take  of  the  oxyd  of  zinc,  an  ounce ; 
prepared  lard,  six  ounces.**  Mix.  A  very 
useful  application  to  chronic  ophthalmia 
and  relaxed  ulcers. 

tJN(;Ui8.  (From  «»i/f,  a  hook.)  I.  The 
nail.  The  nails  are  horny  lamins  situated 
at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

2.  An  abscess  or  collection  of  pus  be- 
tween the  lamells  of  the  cornea  transpa- 
rens  of  the  eye ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  lunated  portion  of  the  nail 
of  the  finger. 

3.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  nail  of  the  finger. 
See  Lachrymal  bene, 

UnoOla  oabaluha.  See  Tueulago, 

Uhiovss.     {Uniot  pi.  umoneet  from  tmtit, 

one;    so.  called  because  there   is   never 

more  than  one  found;  in  the  same  shell,  or 

according  to  others,  for  tl^it  many  being 
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fbund  in'  one  shell  not  any  one  of  them 
is  like  the  other.)  Pearls.  See  Marga* 
rita. 

URACHUS.  (Prom  a^«»,  urine,  and 
•;t**  ^  contain.)  Urinaculum.  The  liga* 
mentous  cord  that  arises  from  the  basis  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  which  it  runs  along, 
and  terminates  in  the  umbilical  cord.  In 
the  fcEtuses  of  brute  animals,  which  the 
ancients  mostly  dissected,  it  is  a  hollow 
tube  and  conveys  the  urine  to  the  allanioid 
membrane. 

Ubagium.  (From  u^ttyoc,  the  hinder 
part  of  an  army  )  The  apcY  or  extreme 
point  of  the  heart. 

Ubaiitscus.  (From  a^awof,  the  firma- 
ment; so  called  from  its  arch.)  The  palate. 

URANIUM.  This  metal  was  discover- 
ed by  KUproth  in  the  year  1789.  It  exists 
combined  with  sulphur,  and  a  portion  of 
iron,  lead,  and  silex,  in  the  mineral  term- 
ed Pechblende,  or  exid  of  uranium.  Com- 
bined  with  carbonic  acid  it  forms  the  cAal- 
coHie,  or  ^een  mica  .*  and  mixt  with  oxid 
of  iron,  it  constitutes  the  uranitie  ochre. 
It  is  always  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxid 
with  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  iron, 
or  mineralized  with  sulphur  and  copper. 
The  ores  of  uranium  are  of  a  blackish  co- 
lour, inr lining  to  a  dark  iron  grey,  and  of 
a  moderate  splendor ;  they  are  of  a  close 
texture,  and  when  broken  present  a  some- 
what uneven,  and  in  the  smallest  particles 
a  conchoidal  surface.  They  are  found  in 
the  mines  of  Saxony. 

Prepertiee  of  CTramufii.— Uranium  exhi- 
bits a  mass  of  small  metallic  globules,  ag- 
glutinated  together.  Its  colour  is  a  deep 
my  on  the  outside,  in  the  inside  it  is  a  pale 
brown  It  is  very  porous,  and  is  so  soft 
that  it  roav  be  scraped  with  a  knife  It 
has  but  little  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
6.440.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be  fused 
than  even  manganese.  When  intensely 
heated  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammo- 
nia, or  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  it  fusee 
with  them  into  a  grass-green  glass.  With 
soda  or  borax  it  melts  only  into  a  grey, 
opaqtie,  scoriaceous  bead.  It  is  soluble  in 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  It 
combines  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
and  alloys  with  mercury.  It  has  not  yet 
been  combined  with  other  combustible 
bodies.  It  decomposes  the  nitric  acid  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  oxid.  The 
action  of  uranium  alone  upon  water,  &c. 
is  still  unknown,  probably  on  accoimt  of 
its  extreme  scarcity. 

Meihod  ef  obtaining  Uramnm.-^\n  order 
to  obtain  uranium,  the  pechblende  is  first 
freed  from  sulphur  by  heat,  and  cleared 
from  the  adhering  impurities  as  carefully 
as  possible.  It  is  then  digested  in  nitric 
acid;  the  metallic  matter  that  it  contains 
is  thus  completely  dissolved,  while  part  of 
the  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  and  part 
of  it  is  dissipated  uiid^er  J^«^CT3^ie'^- 


tli  tma  tmi 

iterated  kfiivgtn  fu.    Tlie  toUidoii  it  by  *  lo»fit«a}fwI  •rttcc,  ed 

tkcii  pvecipiuted  by  a  oarbonmtwl  iMulL  vHlKoritof.    In  this  courae  H 

The  precipitate  has  a  leiBoii->ellow  colour  throMi^  tbc  proatattf^d,  which  portioa 

when  it  18  pure.    This  yellow  carbonate  ta  ia  diatingttiahed  hy  the  naie  of  thtpt^mfm 

t  a  paatc  with  oil  and  rxpoaed  to  Ifeaf  urtikraf  it  them  booomce 


a  Tioieat  heat,  heddcd  ia  a  crucible  co»-  lated.  and  ia  known  t^  the  nase  of  the 

taining  and  lined  with  chirconl.  butUuMpart^  in  which  ia  aitnated  a  ctttaae- 

KJaprotb  obuined  «  metallic  (globule  38  oua  eminence  called  the  tmpmt  futtmagnm 

fraina  in  wei|^t«  by  fbrmini;  a  ball  of  50  or  verwrnnHmumt  aronnd  which  are  ten  or 

(raina  of  the  yellow  carbonate  with  a  little  twelve  or'ificea  of  the  eicretoiy  ducta  of 

was^  and  by  exposing  tbia  ball  in  a  cruci-  the  prostate  gland,  and  two  of  the  aper- 

hle  Uncd  with  charcoal  to  a  heat  equal  to  matic  ▼eaaela.    The  remainiiig'  part  of  the 

170®  of  Wetlg«ood*s  p>TonKrtcr.  urethra  oontaina  a  number  of  triangjoUr 

Bichter  obtained  in  «  single  eiperiment  mouths,  which  are  the  latmmt  or  openings 

100  grains  of  this  metal,  which  seemed  to  ofthe  excretory  docti  of  the  mnoouag;1niida 

be  free  fVom  all  admixture.  of  the  urethra. 

UacxouL  (Krom  mrtt^hu,  a  small  pitch*  Uamauinrniicra.    (From  «(»^(«^  tte 

•r  {  ao  named  from  its  uses  in  scowering  urethra,  and  •k/MfBH^  worma.)  Applied  ta 

glased  Tesacla  )  The  herb  fe\*eriew.  an  ischury  from  worma  in  the  urethra. 

Uaxoa.    (From  tirs,  to  bum.)    An  itch-  Uamamccs.    (IVon  a^ad^irfr,  an  ia- 

ing  or  burning  sensation  of  the  skin»  which  flamnsation  of  the  urethra.)    Applied  to  a 


accompaniea  many  diseaaes.    The  nettle*  auppreaaion  of  urine  from  an  laflam 
lash  b  also  ao  called.  of  the  urethra. 

URETBR.  (Prom  »c'N  urine)  The  URETHRITIS.  (From  ««^$a,  tbe 
membranous  canal  which  conveys  tlie  urine  nrethra.)  An  Inflammation  ta  tne  urethia. 
from  the  kidney  to  the  urinai^  bladder  t   Sec  GansrrAtfo. 

at  iu  auperior  part  it  ia  considerably  the  UaKTaaonrMavonis.  (Pronn  9^t^ 
largest,  occupy in|^  the  greatest  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  v^f,  a  membrane.)  ilp* 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  it  then  contracts  plied  to  an  isckurv  from  a  anembrane  ob- 
to  the  sise  of  a  gooae-quill,  and  descends  atructtng  the  urethra, 
over  the  psoas  roagnus  muscle  and  largo  UaxraaauTnicus.  (From  «s«i^  tbe 
crural  veaaels  into  tho  pelvis,  in  which  it  urethra,  and  ai^c,  a  atone.)  Applied  te  a 
perforates  the  urinary  bladder  Tcry  oh*  auppreaaion  of  unne  from  n  atone  in  the 
It()uely.    Ita  internal  surface  ia  kihricated  urethra. 

With  mucus  to  defend  it  from  the  irritation       UBxraxexaonxa.     (Prons   f^^f^  tbe 
of  the  urine  in  paaaing.  nrathra,  and  Bf/ntCM^,  a  gromows  concre- 

URETERITIS.   (From  a^avv^,  6ie  mre*  t«on  )  A  caruncle  in  the  urethra, 
tar.)  An  inflammation  of  the  ureter.  UaaiWBopu.x«]CATfcv8.    (Prom  agsW, 

Ummmious.  (From  «(«t«{,  the  ureter,  the  urethra,  and  fxsyftA,  phleem.)  Ap* 
or  «{aT»ffTi(,  an  inflammation  of  the  ure*  plied  to  an  ischury  from  ouioua  ooativcttng 
ttr.)    Applied  to  an  ischury,  or  aupprea*  the  urethra. 

aion  of  unne,  from  an  inflammation  of  the      Uammo-pncva.      (From   «caA(«»   the 
vreter.  erethra,  and  ws? ,  pus.)  Applied  to  a  anp- 

UmmaoLmnors.     (From  »^»'ri»#,  the  preas'ion  of  urine  from  pua  collected  in  the 
ureter,  and  xtBof,  a  stone.)    Applied  to  an  urethra, 
lichnry  from  a  stone  in  the  ureter.  Uritica.    (From  a^ov,  urine)     Medi* 

UaxTxaoivBOMaoiBxs.  (From  «<im^,  alnea  which  promote  a  discharge  of  orine. 
the  ureter,  and  0{t/«Ce{,  grtmioua  blood,  and  Uaiaa.  (From  «{•»,  urine.)  The  urethra. 
s*^«r,  a  likeness.)  Applied  to  an  ischury  URINE.  (UWaa/  a^ov,  from  «{«*,  to 
from  grumous  blood  in  the  ureter.  mah  out.)    The  aallne  liquid,  aecieted  ia 

UaaraaorBLaaMATicijs.  (Prom  a$»T«(»  the  kidneys,  and  dropping  down  from  them, 
the  ureter,  and  ^xt>^A,  phlegm.)  Applied  guttatim,  through  the  uretera,  into  the  ca- 
to  a  auppression  of  urine  from  pituitoua  Tityof  the  urinary  bladder.  TVaeertstry 
matter  in  the  ureter.  *?**  **  compoaed  of  the  arterioua  ^reasels 

UBXTxao.rTicvs.  (From  a^ara^,  the  nre-  of  the  cortical  aubatanoe  of  the  kidneys, 
ter,  and  mtff,  pus.)  Applied  to  an  ischury  from  which  the  urine  pasaea  through  the 
from  purulent  matter  in  the  ureter.  uriniierous  tubuli  and  renal  papill^  into 

UaxTxaosTOMATicrs.  (Froma^ara^,  the  tbe  renal  peWis:'  whence  it  flows  drop  by 
ureter,  and  roua,  a  mouth  )  Applied  to  a  drop,  through  the  ureters,  into  the  cavity  of 
auppresaion  of  urine  from  an  obstruction  the  urinary  Madder:  where  it  is  detained 
in  the  lower  orifice  ol  the  ureter.  aeme  hours,  and  at  length,  when  abmiamtf 

t/RETURA.  (From  s(»v,  tbe  urine  t  eliminated  through  the  urethra.  The  urine 
because  it  is  the  canal  through  which  the  of  an  healthy  mania  divided  in  general  inco, 
urine  passes.)  A  membranous  canal  run*  1.  Oucfr,  or  that  which  ia  emitted  one 
fk^^^Sr^  ^be  neck  of  the  bladder  through  or  two  hours  afrer  eating ;  thb  ia  ibr  the 
l?»i'2'!I?'  Py*  ®^  ^**  P^**  *<>  *be  extre-  most  part  nqueousb  (andoftcn  vitiated  by 
mitjrof  the  glans  penis,  in  which  it  opens  aome  food^ant^y  ^^^™ ' 
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%  Coded,  whkh  is  eUmififttcd  fom^ 
hours  afler  the  digestion  of  ihe  food,  as 
that  which  is  emitted  in  the  morning  after 
sleeping.  This  is  generallv  in  smaller 
qaantitv,  thicker,  more  coloured,  more 
acrtd  than  at  any  other  time.  Of  such 
cocted  urine,  the  coUur  is  usually  citrine, 
and  net  unhandsome. 

The  cffjree  9/  heat  agrees  with  that  of 
the  blood  1  hence  in  atmospheric  air  it 
is  warmer^  as  is  perceived  if  the  hand 
be  washed  with  urine.  The  9p€C{fic  gra- 
vitif  is  gpreaier  than  water,  and  that  emit- 
ted in  the  morning  is  always  heavier  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  tmell  of  fresh 
urine  is  not  disagreeable.  The  tatie  is 
aalUsh  and  nauseous.  The  contittence  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  water.  The  quan^. 
Uty  depends  on  that  of  the  liquid  drink, 
iu  diuretic  nature,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  air. 

ChangeB  efunne  in  the  air.  Preserved 
in  an  open  vessel,  it  remains  pellucid  for 
Mine  time,  and  at  length  there  is  perceived 
at  the  bottom  a  nubecula  or  little  cloud, 
consolidated  as  it  were  from  the  gluten. 
This  nubecula  increases  by  degrees,  occu- 
pies all  the  urine,  and  renders  it  opaque. 
The  natural  smell  is  changed  into  a  putrid 
cadaver&Hi  one  f  and  the  surfiice  is  now 
generally  covered  with  a  cuticle,  composed 
of  very  minute  crystals.  At  length  the 
urine  regains  its  transparency,  and  the  cor 
lour  is  changed  from  a  yellow  to  a  brown  1 
the  cadaverous  smell  passes  into  an  alka- 
line, and  a  brown  grumous  eediment  fslls 
to  the  bottom,  filled  with  white  particles, 
deliquescmg  in  the  air,  and  so  congluti- 
nated  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  little  soft 
calculi. 

Thus  tt90  $ediment$  are  distinguishable 
in  the  urine ;  the  ene  white  and  gelatinous, 
and  separated  in  the  beginning ;  the  other 
brown  and  grumous,  deposited  by  the 
urine  when  putrid. 

SpontaneouM  degemeroHon.  Of  all  the 
fluids  of  theibody,  the  urine  first  putrefies. 
In  summer,  after  a  few  hours  it  becomes 
turbid,  and  sordidly  black  1  then  deposits 
a  copious  sediment,  and  exhales  a  fetor, 
like  that  of  putrid  cancers,  which,  at  length 
becomes  cadaverous.  Putrid  urine  ener- 
vesces  with  acids,  and  if  distilled,  gives 
off,  before  water,  an  urinous  volatile 
spirit. 

The  properties  of  healthy  urine,  are, 

1.  Urine  reddens  paper  stained  with 
turnsole  and  with  the  juice  of  ritdishes, 
and  therefore  contains  an  acid.  This  acid 
has  been  generally  considered  as  the  phos- 
phoric, but  Tbenard  has  shewn  that  in  re- 
ality it  is  the  acetic, 

2.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia  be  poured 
into  fresh  urine,  a  white  powder  precipi* 
tates.  which  has  the  properties  oipAotphate 
i>flime» 


3.  If  the  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated 
firom  urine  be  examined,  a  little  magnesia 
will  be  found  mixed  with  it.  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  have  ascertained  that  this 
is  owing  to  a  little  photphau  of  magnesia 
which  urine  contains,  and  which  is  decom- 
posed by  the  alkali  of  lime  employed  to 
precipitate  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Proust  informs  ua  that  carbonic  add 
exists  in  urine,  and  that  its  separation  oc- 
cfsions  the  froth  which  appears  during  the 
evaporation  of  urine. 

5.  Proust  hss  observed,  that  urine  kept 
in  new  casks  deposits  small  crystals,  which 
effloresce  in  the  air,  and  fall  to  powder. 
These  crysUls  possess  the  properties  of  the 
carbonate  o/Ume. 

6.  When  fresh  urine  cools,  it  often  letf 
fall  a  brick-coloured  precipitate,  which 
Scheele  first  ascertained  to  be  crystals  of 
uric  acid  All  urine  contains  this  acid 
even  when  no  sensible  precipitate  appears 
when  it  cools. 

7.  During  intermitting  fevers,  and  espe- 
cially during  diseases  of  the  liver,  a  co« 
pious  sediment  of  a  brick-red  colour  is  de» 
posited  from  urine.  This  sediment  con- 
tsins  the  rooacic  acid  of  Proust. 

8.  If  fresh  urine  be  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  muriatic  acid 
be  then  poured  into  it,  a  precipitate  ap- 
Dears  which  possesses  the  properties  of 
benzoic  add. 

9.  When  an  infusion  of  tannin  is  dropped 
into  urine,  a  white  precipitate  appears^ 
having  the  properties  of  the  combination 
of  tannin  and  albumen  or  gelatine.  Their 
quantity  in  healthy  urine  is  very  small^ 
often  indeed  not  sensible.  Cruickshanks 
found  that  the  precipitate  afforded  by  tan- 
nin in  healthy  urine  amounted  to  l-240th 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  urine. 

10.  If  urine  be  evaporated  by  a  slow 
fire  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  it 
assumes  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  exhales 
a  fetid  ammoniacal  odour.  When  allowed 
to  cool,  it  concretes  into  a  mass  of  crystals, 
composed  of  all  the  component  parts  of 
urine.  If  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol 
be  poured  into  this  mass,  at  intervals,  and 
a  slight  heat  be  applied,  the  greatest  part 
is  dissolved.  The  alcohol  which  has  ac- 
quired a  brown  colour  is  to  be  decanted 
off*,  and  distilled  in  a  retort  in  a  sand  heat 
till  the  mixture  has  boiled  for  some  time 
and  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. 
By  this  time  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has 
passed  off*,  and  the  matter,  on  cooling, 
crystallizes  in  quadrangular  plates,  which 
intersect  each  other.  This  substance  is 
urea,  which  composes  9-20ths  of  the  urine, 
provided  the  watery  part  be  excluded.  It 
is  this  substance  which  characterises  urine, 
and  constitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  very  singular  phae- 
nomena  of  urine  are  to  b«  aacrned. 
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11.  Aecordtng  to  Foarcroy  and  V«uqttc- 
Itn,  the  colour  of  tirine  depends  upon  the 
urea ;  the  greater  the  proportion  of  urea 
the  deeper  the  colour.  But  Prausl  haa 
detectea  a  rt§inou9  wuUttr  in  urine  similar 
to  the  reain  of  bile»  and  to  (his  aubstince 
be  ascribes  the  colour  o'  urine. 

12.  If  urine  be  aloirfj  CTaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrUp,  a  number  of  cryitab 
make  their  appearance  on  its  surface,  these 
possesa  the  properties  of  the  muriate  •/ 
•odd, 

\S,  The  saline  residuum  which  remains 
after  the  separation  of  urea  from  crys- 
tallized urine  by  mc^ins  of  alcohol,  has  been 
long  known  by  the  names  ot/u»b>  9aU  of 
wrine,  and  mcvetmc  •aU.  When  these 
salts  are  examined,  \htj  are  found  to  have 
the  properties  of  phosphates.  The  rhom- 
boidal  prisms  consist  of  photphaie  of  am- 
fnMu'a,  united  to  a  little  phoMphate  oftodOf 
the  rectangular  tables,  on  the  contrary, 
are  phosphate  of  soda  united  to  a  am  all 

anantity  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  urine 
len  contains  pkowphate  tf  toda^  andpAo«- 
phate  rfammoma, 

14.  When  urine  is  cautiously  evaporated, 
a  few  cubic  crystals  are  often  deposited 
among  the  other  salts,  these  crystals  have 
the  properties  of  wmriate  of  ammonia, 

15.  When  urine  is  boiled  in  a  silver  ba- 
sin, it  blackens  the  basin»  and  if  the 
quantity  of  urine  be  large,  small  crusts  of 
sulphuret  of  silver  may  be  detached. 
Hence  we  see  that  urine  contains  ouU 
phur. 

Urine  then  contains  the  foHowiag  sub- 
stances : 
1.  Water. 
3.  Acetic  acid. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Phosphate  of  magnesia. 

5.  Carbonic  acid. 

6.  Carbonate  of  lime. 

7.  Uric  acid. 

8.  Rosaic  acid. 

9.  Benzoic  acid. 

10.  Albumen. 

11.  Urea. 

13.  Resin. 

13.  Muriate  of  soda. 

14.  Phosphate  of  aoda. 

15.  Phosphate  of  ammonia. 

16.  Muriate  of  ammonia. 

17.  Sulphur. 

No  liquor  in  the  human  body,  however 
pure»  is  so  variable,  in  respect  to  quantity 
and  qwUitjfp  aa  the  urine  ;  for  it  varies, 

1.  In  retpect  to  age:  in  the/aliM  it  is 
inodorous,  msipid,  and  almost  aqueous; 
but  as  the  infant  ip'ows,  it  becomes  more 
acrid  and  fetid  \  and  in  old  age  more  parti- 
cularly so. 

2.  in  reopect  to  drink  .•  it  is  secreted  in 
g^^ter  quantity,  and  of  a  more  pale 
colour,  from  cold  and  eopioua  draughts. 
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It  becomes  g^reen  from  an  infusion  of 
Chinese  tea,  or  the  useofihc  pulp  of  Cassia. 
J.  In  reopect  to  food:  from  eating  the 
heads  of  asparagus,  or  olives,  it  contracts 
a  peculiar  smell ;  from  the  fruit  of  the 
opantia,  it  becomea  red ;  and  from  fasting 
turbid. 

4.  In  retpect  to  medici^B,-  from  the 
exhibition  of  rhubarb  root,  it  becomes 
yellow  ;  and  from  turpentine  a  violet  co- 
lour. 

5.  in  reopect  to  tke  time  of  the  year:  in 
the  winter  the  urine  if  more  copious  and 
aqueous ;  but  in  the  sununer>  from  the  in- 
creased transpiration,  it  is  more  sparing-y 
higher  coloured,  and  so  acrid  that  it  some- 
times becomes  8tran|!;urious.  The  cVimalc 
induces  the  same  difference. 

6.  In  reopect  of  the  mvtcuiar  motion  of 
the  body:  it  is  secreted  more  sparingly, 
and  concentrated  by  motion  ;  and  is  more 
copiously  diluted^  and  rendered  more  erode 
by  rest. 

7.  In  reopect  of  the  affection  of  the  mimi: 
thus  fright  makes  the  urine  pale. 

Uoe,  The  urine  is  an  excrementitDiis 
fluid,  like  lixivium,  by  which  the  bosias 
body  is  not  only  liberated  from  the  super- 
fluous water,  but  also  from  the  saperfisoas 
salts,  and  animal  earth ;  and  is  defindcd 
from  corruption.        / 

Lastly,  tlie  vis  medicatriz  naturae  some- 
times eliminates  many  morbid  and  acrid 
substances  with  the  urine  ;  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  fevers,  dropsies,  &c. 

URINE.  RETENTION  OF.  A  want  of 
the  ordinary  Secretion  of  urine.  Id  reten- 
tion of  urine  there  is  none  secreted  ;  in  a 
aupprestion,  the  urine  is  secreted  but 
cannot  be  voided. 

Urine f  ouppreotion  if.    See  loehp^ia. 

URINA.  See  Urine. 

Urinaculum.  See  Uraehus, 

Ubiitabia.  (From  vn'ito,  urine;  so 
named  from  its  diuretic  qualities.^  The 
herb  dandelion.  See  Taro^mcvm. 

URINJB  ARDOR.  See  Dyowia, 

Ubogbisia.  (From  k^of, urine,  and  «^/v«, 
to  judge.)  The  judgment  formed  of  dis- 
uses by  the  inspection  of  urine. 

UaoBaasA.  (From  t^ov,  the  urtne,  and 
jiM,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  of  the  urine 
through  the  eroded  perinzum. 

UBsnrA  BADix.  The  root  of  the  pisst 
called  baldmoney.  See  Meum  athamimti- 
cum, 

UaoscoM A.  (From  k^of ,  the  urine,  and 
o'mo^Ht,  to  inspect.)  Inspection  of  urine, 
that  a  judgment  of  diseases  may  be  made 
from  its  appearance. 

URTfCA.  (M  wendo  /  because  it  ex- 
cites an  itching  and  pustules  like  those  pro- 
duced by  fire.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class, 
MoneetM,  Ordtfj  TetrandHa.  The 
nettle. 
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9.  TliepliftrnaoopGnalnaroeof  thecom* 
mon  nettle.  Urtica  dioica  of  Linnaeus. 
This  plant  is  well  known,  and  though 
generally  despised  as  a  noxious  weed,  has 
Been  long  u$ed  for  medical,  culinary,  and 
economical  purposes.  The  young  shoots 
in  the  spring  possess  diuretic  and  antiscor- 
butic properties,  and  are  with  these  inten- 
tions boiled  and  eaten  instead  of  cabbage 
greens. 

Urtica  bioica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  stinging  nettle.  See  Urtica, 

Urtica  mortua.  See  Lamttm  album, 

Urtica.  pilulipzra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pillbearing  nettle.  See  Urtica 
romana. 

Urtica  roxaka.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  name  in  the  pharnnacopaeias  is  the 
Urtica  piluUfera  of  Llnnxus.  l*he  seed 
was  formerly  given  against  diseases  of  the 
chest,  but  is  now  deservedly  forgotten. 
To  raise  an  irritation  in  paralytic  limbs  the 
fresh  pUnt  may  be  employed  as  producing 
a  more  permanent  sting  than  the  common 
nettle. 

Urtica  ureits.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  lesser  nettle  than  the  dioica,  and  pos- 
sessing similar  virtues. 

URTICARIA.  (From  i/r/ica,  a  nettle.) 
Febrit  urticata.  Uredo.  JPurpura  vrticata. 
Scarlatina  urticata.  Tlie  nettle-rash.  A 
species  of  exantliematous  fever,  known  by 
pyrexia  and  an  eruption  on  the  skin  like 
that  produced  by  the  sting  of  the  nettle. 
The  little  elevations,  called  the  nettle-rash, 
often  appear  instantaneously,  especially 
if  the  skin  be  rubbed  or  scratched,  and 
seldom  stay  many  hours  in  the  same  place, 
and  sometimes  not  many  minutes.  No 
part  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  them  ; 
and  where  many  of  them  rise  together,  and 
continue  an  hour  or  two,  the  parts  are 
often  considerably  swelled,  which  particu- 
larly happens  in  the  arms,  face,  and  hands. 
These  eruptions  will  continue  to  infest  the 
skin,  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes 
in  another,  for  one  or  two  hours  together, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  perhaps  for 
the  greatest  part  of  twenty-tour  hours. 
In  some  constitutions  they  last  only  a  few 
days,  in  others  many  months. 

URTICATIO.  (From  itrtica,  a  nettle.) 
The  whipping  a  paralytic  or  benumbed 
limb  with  nettles,  in  order  to  restore  its 
feelings. 

UsRiA.  Mu$cu»  cranii  humam.  This 
moss.  Lichen  taxatilit  of  Linnxus,  when 
growing  on  the  human  skull,  was  formerly 
m  high  estimation,  but  now  deservedly 
forgotten. 

Utxraria.  (From .  tttortit,  the  womb.) 
Medicines  appropriated  to  diseases  of  the 
womb. 

Uterine  fury.  Sec  J^ymphemania* 
,    UTERUS.    T(rTf5*.    Matrix,    Jiger  na- 


mne,  Byitera,  Metro.  Uirieubte,  The 
womb.  A  spongy  receptacle  resembling  a 
compressed  pear,  situated  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  above  the  vagina,  and  between 
the  urinary  bladder  and  rectum. 

The  form  of  the  uterus  resembles  that  of 
an  oblong  pear  flattened,  with  the  depress- 
ed sides  placed  towards  the  ossa  pubis  and 
sacrum;  but,  in  the  impregnated  state* 
it  becomes  more  oval,  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  distention.  For  tl^  conve* 
nience  of  description,  and  for  some  prac* 
tical  purposes,  the  uterus  is  distinguised 
into  three  parts.  The  fundus,  the  body, 
and  the  cervix ;  the  upper  part  is  caUed 
the  fundus,  the  lower  the  cervix,  the  spae# 
between  them,  the  extent  of  which  is  onde* 
fined,  the  body.  The  uterus  is  about 
three  inches  in  length,  about  two  in 
breadth  at  the  fundus,  and  one  at  the  cer> 
vix.  Its  thickness  is  different  at  the  fundus 
and  cervix,  being  at  the  former  usually 
rather  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  at  the 
latter  somewhat  more ;  and  this  thickness 
is  preserved  throughout  pregnancy,  chiefly 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  veins  and  lym- 
phatics ;  there  being  a  smaller  chan^  in 
the  size  of  the  arteries.  But  there  is  so 
great  a  variety  hi  the  size  and  dimensions 
of  the  uterus  in  different  women,  indepen- 
dent of  the  states  of  virginity,  marriage,  or 
pregnancy,  as  to  prevent  any  very  accurate 
mensuration.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus 
corre8ix)nds  with  the  external  form  ;  that 
pf  the  cervix  leads  from  the  os  uteri,  where 
it  is  very  small,  in  a  straight  direction,  to 
the  fundus,  where  it  is  expanded  into  a 
triangular  form,  with  two  of  the  angles 
opposed  to  the  entrance  into  the  Fallopian 
tubes ;  and  at  the  place  of  junction  between 
the  cervik  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  the 
cavity  is  smaller  than  it  is  in  any  other  part. 
There  is  a  swell,  or  fulness  of  all  the  parts 
towards  the  cavity,  which  is  sometimes 
distinguished  by  a  prominent  line  running 
longitudinally  through  its  middle.  The 
villous  coat  of  the  vagina  is  reflected  over 
the  OS  uteri,  and  is  continued  into  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  The  internal  surface  of  the  uterus 
is  corrugated  in  a  beautiful  manner,  but 
the  rugK,  or  wrinkles,  which  are  longitudi- 
nal, lessen  as  they  advance  into  the  uterus* 
the  fundus  of  which  is  smooth.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  rugae  are  small  orifi- 
ces, like  thost  in  the  vagina,  which  dis- 
charge a  mucus,  serving,  besides  other 
purposes,  that  of  closing  the  os  uteri  very 
curiously  and  perfectly  diuring  pregnancy. 
The  substance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  very 
firm,  is  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lym- 
phatics, nerves,  and  muscular  fibresy  curi- 
ously interwoved  and  connected  together 
bv  cellubir  membrane.  The  muscular 
fibres  are  of  a  pal^  colour,  and  appear  also 
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in  their  tezUne  toiiitvhat  different  from  or  retkulited  order,  wlObt  mfcm 
mutcuUr  Bbrrs  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  contended  that  there  were  no  Buscnlnr 
The  artcrirt  of  the  uterus  arc  the  t pemu-  fibres  whatever  'm  the  oterus.  In  the  an- 
tie  and  hyporastric  The  spermatic  arteries  impregnated  utems.  when  boiled  lor  the 
arise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  a  purpose  of  a  more  perfect  exmamtioa, 
little  below  the  emulf^nts, and  sometimes  the  former  seems  to  be  a  true  represeot)- 
Irom  the  emulgents.  They  pass  orer  the  tion;  and  when  ihe  uteras  is  distesded  to- 
psoxmuscles  behind  the  peritonaeum,  enter  wards  the  latter  part  ol  pregnancy,  these 
between  the  two  lamincorduplicatures  of  fibres  are  very  thinly  scatte^d;  but  they 
the  peritonxum  which  form  the  broad  li^-  may  be  discovered  in  a  circular  direction, 
ments  of  the  uterus,  and  proceed  to  the  at  the  junction  between  the  body  and  the 
utems,  near  the  fundus  of  which  they  in-  cervix  of  the  utemc,  and  sorroonding  the 
sinuate  themselves,  giving  branches  in  their  entrance  of  each  PaUofnsn  tube  in  n  similar 
passage  to  the  ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes,  order.  Yet  H  does  not  teem  rcstMonablc  to 
The  hypogastric  arteries  are  on  each  side  attribute  the  time  of  labour  \n  ks  rauncular 
a  constderable  branch  of  the  internal  iliacs.  fibres  only,  if  we  are  to  judge  oCtbe  power 
They  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the  of  a  muscle  by  the  number  of  fi^a  of 
titerus,  sending  olTannmber  of  smaller  which  it  is  composed,  unless  it  is  presumed 
branches,  which  dip  into  its  substance,  that  those  of  the  uterus  are  stronger  than 
Some  branches  also  are  reflected  upwards  in  common  muscles.  With  respect  to  the 
to  the  fundus  uteri,  which  anastomose  with  glands  of  the  uterus,  none  are  discoverable 
the  spermatic  arteries,  and  others  are  re*  dispersed  through  its  substance  upon  the 
Heeled  downwards,  supplying  the  vagina,  mner  surCice  of  the  cervix ;  between  the 
The  veins  which  reconduct  U^  blood  from  rugs  there  are  lacimc  which  secrete  au' 
the  oterus  are  very  numerous,  and  their  cus,  and  there  are  small  follicles  at  the 
^ze  in  the  unimpregnated  siate  is  propor-  edge  of  the  os  uteri.  These  last  are  only 
tinned  to  that  of  the  arteries ;  but  toeir  obsiervable  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  when 
enlargement  durinr  pregnancv  is  such,  they  are  much  enlarged.  From  the  sngles 
that  the  orifices  of  some  of  them,  when  at  the  fundus  of  the  utertis,  two  processes 
divided,  will  admit  evn  of  the  end  of  a  of  an  irregular  round  form  originnte.  esD- 
small  finger.  The  veins  anastomose  in  the  ed,  from  the  name  of  the  first  deacriber. 
manner  of  the  arteries  which  they  accom-  the  FaH9pi4m  iubtt.  They  are  about  tbree 
pany  out  of  the  uterus,  and  then,  having  inches  in  length,  and,  becoming  nmatleria 
the  same  names  with  the  arteries  sperms-  their  progress  from  the  uterus,  have  an 
tic  and  hypogastric,  the  former  proceeds  uneven,  Ringed  termination,  called  tbe 
to  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  and  on  fimbrtx.  The  canal  which  passes  tlnoogh 
the  ltd  to  the  emul^t  vein  {  and  the  1st-  these  tubes  is  extremely  small  at  their  on- 
ter  to  the  internal  iliac.  gin,  but  it  is  gradually  enlarged,  and  ter^ 

From  the  substance  and  surfaces  of  the  minates  with  a  patulous  orifice,  the  diaase- 
uterus  an  infinite  number  of  Wmphatics  ter  of  which  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch, 
arise,  which  follow  the  course  of^the  hypo-  stirrounded  by  the  fimbric.  It  is  also 
gftstric  and  spermatic  blood-vessels.  The  lined  by  a  very  fine  vascular  membrane, 
first  pass  into  the  gland  of  the  internal  iliac  formed  into  serpentine  plies.  Through 
plexus,  and  the  other  into  the  glands  which  th is  canal,  the  cemmunicatigii  between  the 
are  situated  near  the  origin  of  the  sperms-  uterus  and  ovaria  is  preserved.  The  FUlo- 
tie  arteries.  Of  these  Nock  first  gave  a  pian  tnbes  are  wrapped  in  duplicstures  of 
delineation.  the  peritoneum,  which  are  called  the  broad 

The  uteras  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  ligaments  of  the  uterus ;  but  a  portion  of 
the  lower  meaocolic  plexus,  and  from  two  t&ir  extremities,  thus  folded,  hangs  loose 
small  flat  circular  ganglions,  which  are  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  From  each 
situated  behind  the  rectum.    These  gan-  lateral  angle  of  the  uterus,  a  little  before 

g lions  are  joined  hj  s  number  of  small  and  below  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  rstmi/ 
ranches  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  t^gamentt  arise,  which  are  composed  of 
herves.  The  ovaria  derive  their  nerves  arteries,  veins,  lymphsties,  nerves,  and  a 
ftom  the  renal  plexus.  Bv  the  great  num-  fibrous  structure.  These  are  connected 
her  of  nerves  these  parts  are  rendered  verv  together  by  cellular  membrane,  and  the 
irritid)le,  hot  it  is  by  those  branches  which  whole  is  much  enlarged  dmring  pregnancy, 
tbe  uterus  receives  from  the  intercostal.  They  receive  their  outward  covering  from 
that  the  intimate  consent  between  it  and  the  peritonxum,  and  pass  out  of  the  pelvis 
vsriotts  other  paru  is  chiefly  preserved,  through  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique 
Tbe  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  have  been  muscle  to  the  groin,  where  the  vessels  mb- 
described  in  a  very  different  ssanner  by  divide  into  smafi  branches,  and  terminate 
anatomists,  some  of  whom  have  asserted  at  the  mons  veneris  and  contiguous  parts. 
:  ka?  •"^'^^^n^^  V**  chiefly  muscuUr,  From  the  insertion  of  these  ligaments  into 
witnftbres  runn'mg  in  transverse, orhicuU*,  the  groin,  th«  raason  appears  why  that  part 
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geaotny  mdkH  in  dl  the  diseMes  and 
afTecttons  of  the  uterus^  and  why  the  ingui- 
nal glands  are  in  women  so  often  foond  in 
a  morbid  or  enlar^d  state.  The  dupli* 
catures  of  the  peritonaeum,  in  whieh  the 
Fullopian  tubes  and  ovaria  are  involved* 
are  called  the  broad  Ugamentt  of  the  uterus. 
These  prevent  the  entanglement  of  the 
parts,  and  are  conductors  of  the  vessels 
and  ner%'ea  as  the  mesentery  is  of  those  of 
the  intestines.  Both  the  round  and  broad 
ligaments  alter  their  position  during  preg- 
nancy, appearing  to  rise  lower  and  more 
forward  than  in  the  unimpregnated  state. 
Their  use  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  descent  of  the  uterus,  and  to 
regulate  its  direction  when  it  ascends  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  but  whether 
they  answer  these  purposes  may  be  much 
doubted.  The  use  of  the  womb  is  for 
menstruation,  conception,  nutrition  of  the 
fcetus,  and  parturition.  The  uterus  is  lia- 
ble to  many"  diseases,  the  principal  of 
which  ure  prolapwi  uteri,  procidentia  uteri, 
liydatids,  dropsy  of  the  uterus  or  tympa- 
nites uteri,  moles,  ulceration,  &c. 

UTERUS,  RETROVERSION  OF.  By 
the  term  retroversion,  such  a  change  of 
the  position  of  the  uterus  is  understood, 
thut  the  fundus  is  turned  backwards  and 
downwards  upon  its  cervix,  between  the 
vagina  and  rectum,  and  the  os  uteri  is 
turned  forwards  to  the  pubis,  and  upwards 
in  proportion  to  the  descent  of  the  fundus, 
so  that,  by  an  examination  per  vaginum,  it 
cannot  be  felt,  or  not  without  difficulty, 
when  the  uterus  is  retroverted.  By  the 
same  examination  there  may  also  be  per- 
ceived a  large  round  tumour,  occupying 
the  mferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis* 
and. pressing  the  vagiua  towards  the  pubis. 
By  an  examination  per  anum,  the  same 
tumour  may  be  felt,  pressing  the  rectum 
to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum*  and  if  both 
these  examinations  are  made  at  the  same 
time,  we  may  readily  discover  that  the 
tumour  is  confined  between  the  vagina  and 
rectum.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  the 
retroversion  which  may  be  gained  by  these 
exammations,  it  is  found  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  other  very  distinguishing  symp- 
toms. There  is  in  every  case,  together  with 
extreme  pain,  a  suppression  of  urine  i  and 
by  the  continuance  of  this  distention  of  the 
bladder  the  tumour  formed  by  it  in  the 
abdomen  often  equals  in  size,  and  resem- 
bles in  shape,  the  uterus  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  months  of  pregnancy ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  suppression 
of  urine  is  frequently  absolute  only  before 
the  retroversion  of  the  uteruSt  or  during 
the  time  it  is  retroverted ;  for  when  the 
retroversion  is  completed,  there  is  oAen  a 
discharge  of  urine,  so  as  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  the  distention  of  the  bladder, 


though  not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  re- 
move  it  There  is  also  an  obstinate  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  retroverted  uterus  upon 
the  rectum,  which  renders  the  injection  of 
a  clyster  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
But  it  appears  that  all  the  painfid  mrmp- 
toms  are  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  urine ;  for  none  of  those 
parts  whieh  are  apt  to  sympathise  in  dnTec- 
tions  or  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  disturbed 
by  its  retroversion.  The  retroversion  of 
the  uterus  has  generally  occurred  about 
the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  some- 
time after  delivery  it  may  likewise  happen, 
where  the  uterus  is,  from  any  cause,  en- 
larged to  the  size  it  acquires  about  the 
third  month  of  pregnancy,  but  not  with 
such  facility  as  in  the  pregnant  state,  be- 
cause the  enlargement  is  then  chiefly  at 
the  fundus.  If  the  uterus  is  but  little  en- 
larged, or  if  it  be  enlarged  beyond  a 
certain  time,  it  cannot  well  be  retroverted; 
for,  in  the  first  case,  should  the  cause  of  a 
retroversion  exist,  the  weight  at  the  fundus 
would  be  wanting  to  produce  it ;  and  in 
the  latter  the  uterus  would  be  raised  above 
the  projection  of  the  sacrum,  and  supported 
by  the  spine. 

Utbicaria.  (From  itter,  a  bottle;  so 
named  from  its  appendages  at  the  end  of 
the  leaves  resembling  bottles,  to  contain 
water.)  A  name  of  the  nepanthes,  or 
wonderful  plant. 

Utriculvs.  (Dim.  of  uter,  a  bottle  ;  so 
called  from  its  shape.)    The  womb. 

UvA.  (Quati  fiti'd^,  fVoro  its  juice.)  An 
unripe  g^ape.  A  tumour  on  the  eye  re- 
sembling a  g^ape. 

UvA  GBviHA.  Crane-benies.  They  are 
brought  from  New  England,  and  are  reck- 
oned antiscorbutic. 

UVA  PASSA  MAJOR.  Paitula  major. 
The  raisin.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  Fitii 
vinifera  of  Linnaeus  t'^-foliU  lobatis  tinuatit 
nudio.  Raisins  are  prepared  by  immers- 
ing the  fresh  fruit  into  a  solution  of  alka- 
line salt  and  soap-Iey,  made  boiling  hot, 
to  which  is  added  some  olive-oil,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  commoti  salt,  and  after- 
wards drying  them  in  the  shade.  They 
are  used  as  agreeable,  lubricating,  aces- 
cent sweets  in  pectoral  decoctions,  and 
lor  obtunding  the  acrimony  in  other  medi- 
cines, and  rendering  them  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  stomach.  They  are  directed 
m  the  decoctum  hordei  compotitiim  tinetura 
oemut,  and  tinetura  cardamomi  comporita. 

UVA  PASSA  MINOR.  Patsa  corin^ 
t/daca.  The  currant  s .  The  dried  f^uit  of 
the  vHio  corinthica.  Their  virtues  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  uva  paua  major. 

UVA  URSI.  Bear's  whortleberry. 
Bears'  whorts,  or  bear's  bilberries,  called 
also  wtccaria  vaccinia.    Trailing  arbutu.s 
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orbetr-berry.  ^r6i(ftifftfiNitir<iofLiBB«is: 
^-canlibut  procumbeniibut,  folUt  intej^trri- 
mit.  Thit  plant,  though  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  Mveral  diseases,  requiring  ad- 
stringent  medicines,  had  almost  entirely 
fallen  into  disuse  until  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  when  it  first  drew  the  at- 
^ntion  of  phvsicians  as  a  usefiil  remedy  in 
calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  which 
diseases  it  appears  to  relieve  by  its  adstrin- 
gent  qualities. 

UVEA.  (From  uva,  an  unripe  gnkpe-) 
The  posterior  lamina  of  the  iris }  so  callea 
because,  in  beasts,  which  the  ancients 
chiefly  dissected,  it  is  of  the  colour  of  un* 
ripe  grapes. 

UVULA.  (Dim.  of  vva,  a  grape.)  Co- 
lumella,    Cion,     Ctargarevn.     Columnaorit. 


VAG 


fleshy  substance  hanging  in  the  middle  ci 
\hGveUm pendulum palaU^oytet  tberootoi 
the  tongue.  It  is  composed  of  the  com- 
mon membrane  of  the  moatfa,  and  s  sattil 
muscle  resembling  a  worm  whicb  vises 
from  the  union  of  the  pjOatine  booe,  sad 
descends  to  the  tip  of  tbe  arali.  U  vts 
called  Pulato  aU^pidSfw  by  Oouglss,  and 
Stap/dUnut  epUtapMUnv  by  Wlnsknr.  Bv 
its  contraction  the  uvula  is  raised  op. 

Uyvliria.  (From  ttmda^  becaate  it 
cured  diseases  of  the  uvnla.^  Hieplsot 
which  bears  this  epithet  in  soaepJbann- 
copoeias  is  the  Ruocu*  figp^gknam  of  Lis- 
nxus:  it  was  formerly  used  agsinstreJaza- 
tion  of  the  urula^  but  now  laid  audt  lor 
more  adstringent  remedies. 


Vacca.    The  cow. 

VAccAaiA.  (From  vacca^  a  cow;  be- 
cause it  is  coTeted  by  cows.)  The  herb 
cow's-basil. 

VACCINATION.  The  insertion  of  the 
matter  to  produce  the  cow-pox.  See  Vth 
rioUe  vacant, 

VACCINIUM.  (Quasi  ^accimtim,  from 
hs  berry.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Ociandria, 
Order,  Moncgynia, 

YAcciiriuM  MTRTiuvs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mjrrtle -berry.    See  .Ifyr/t^uf. 

VAcciHiuit  oxTcoccos.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  cranberry-plant.  See 
Oxycoceot, 

VAcciKirK  TITI8  FDiBA.  The  Systema- 
tic name  of  tbe  red  whortle-berry.  See 
Vitia  itlaa' 

VAGINA.  A  sheath.  Vagina  uteH,  That 
canal  which  leads  from  the  pudendum  or 
external  orifice  to  the  uterus,  is  called  the 
vagina.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  conical  form, 
with  the  narrowest  part  downwards,  and 
is  described  as  being  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  and  about  two  in  diameter.  But 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  extended  to  those  dimen- 
sions ;  for  in  its  common  state,  the  os  uteri 
is  seldom  found  to  be  more  than  three 
inches  from  the  external  orifice,  and  the 
vagina  is  contracted  as  well  as  shortened. 
The  vagina  is  composed  of  two  coatt,  the 
first  or  innermost  of  which  is  villous,  inter- 
spersed witli  many  excretory  ducts,  and 
contracted  into  plies,  or  small  transverse 
folds,  particularly  at  the  fore  and  back 
part,  but,  by  child-bearing  these  arc  les- 


sened or  obliterated.  The  seooud  cwt  \f 
composed  of  a  firm  membrane,  in  which 
muscular  fibres  are  not  distinctly  obseni- 
ble,  but  which  are  endoired,  to  a  oertiii 
degree,  with  contmctile  powers  like  i 
muscle.  This  is  surrounded  by  celltila: 
membrane,  w^idh  connecla  \t  lo  (he  nei^ 
bouring  parts.  A  portion  of  the  upper  i 
posterior  part  of  the  vagina  is  also  corrrtt 
by  the  peritonzum.  The  entrance  of  tl? 
vagina  is  constricted  by  muscular  fibits. 
originating  from  the  rami  of  the  pabis, 
which  run  on  each  aide  of  the  pades- 
dum,  surrounding  the  posterior  part,  aad 
executing  an  equivalent  office*  thougii'thej 
cannot  be  said  to  form  a  true  sphincter. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  cosoect- 
ed  to  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  but 
not  in  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  reader  tfie 
cavity  of  the  uterus  a  contiauation  of  that 
of  the  vagina.  For  the  latter  sttetcbea  be- 
yond the  former,  and,  bein^  ioined  to  the 
cervix,  is  reflected  over  the  os  uteri, 
which,  by  this  mode  of  union,  issuspeided 
with  protuberant  lips  in  the  vagina,  Mii 
permitted  to  change  its  position  in  varioa 
ways  and  directions.  WIma  tbeiefbfe 
these  parts  are  distended  and  unfolded  u 
the  time  of  labour,  they  are  continued  iau 
each  other,  and  there  is  no  part  whi<&  cac 
properly  be  considered  as  the  pieoK  be 
ginning  of  the  uterus  or  terminatioD  of  the 
Vagina. 

The  diseases  of  the  vagina  are,  firr. 
such  an  abbreviation  and  contractlaB  ai 
render  it  unfit  for  the  uses  for  which  It  v» 
designed :  secondlv,  a  cohesion  of  tbe  sJdn 
in  consequence  of  preceding*   ulccxatJBa. 
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thir%>  cicatrices  after  an  ulceration  of  the  cait\oir  whoUf  or  partially.  An  ulcerated 
parts :  fourthly,  excrescences :  fifthly,  surface  being  thus  left,  when  the  disposi- 
flaor  albus.  This  abbreviation  and  con-  tion  to  heal  has  t^ken  place,  cicatrices 
traction  of  the  vagina,  which  usually  ac-  have  been  formed  of  different  kinds,  ac- 
company each  other,  are  produced  by  cording  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  * 
original  defective  formation,  and  th^  are  ulceration ;  and  there  being  no  counterac- 
^eldom  discovered  before  the  time  of  mar*  tion  to  the  contractile  state  of  the  parts, 
riage,  the  consummation  of  which  they  the  dimensions  of  the  vagina  become  much 
sometimes  prevent  The  curative  inten-  reduced,  or  if  the  ulceration  should  not 
lions  are  to  relax  the  parts  by  the  use  of  be  healed,  and  the  contractibiltty  of  the 
emollient  applications,  and  to  dilate  them  parts  continue  to  operate*  the  ulcerated 
to  their  prcfper  size  by  sponge,  or  other  surfaces  being  brought  together  may  co- 
tents,  or,  which  are  more  effectual,  by  here,  and  the  canal  of  the  vagina  be  per- 
boug^es  gradually  enlarged.    But  thel  cir*  fectly  closed. 

cumstances  which  attend  this  disorder,  are  Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  seldom  be- 
sometimes  such  as  might  lead  us  to  form  an  come  an  impediment  to  the  connexion 
erroneous  opinion  of  the  disease.  A  case  between  the  sexes ;  when  they  do,  the 
of  this  kind,  which  was  under  Dr.  Den-  same  kind  of  assistance  is  required  as  was 
man*s  care,  from  the  strsnguiy,  from  the  recommended  in  the  natural  contractioa 
heat  of  the  parts,  and  the  profuse  and  in-  or  abbreviation  of  the  part;  they  always 
flammatory  discharge,  was  suspected  to  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  head  of 
proceed  from  venereal  infection  ;  and  with  the  child  in  the  time  of  labour,  though  in 
that  opinion  the  patient  had  been  put  upon  many  cases  with  great  difficulty.  Some* 
a  course  of  medicine  composed  of  quick-  times  the  appearances  may  mislead  the 
silver,  for  several  Weeks,  without  relief,  judgment;  for  the  above  author  was  called 
When  she  applied  to  the  Dr.  he  prevailed  to  a  woman  in  labour,  who  was  thought 
upon  her  to  submit  to  an  examination,  and  to  have  become  pregnant ;  the  hjrmen  re'- 
found  the  vagina  rigid,  so  much  contracted  mained  unbroken;  but,  on  making  very 
as  not  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  particular  inquiry,  he  discovered  that  this 
and  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in  was  her  second  labour,  and  that  the  part 
length.  The  repeated,  though  fruitless  which,  from  its  form  and  situation,  was 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  com-  supposed  to  be  the  hymen,  with  a  small 
plete  the  aet  of  coition,  had  occasioned  a  aperture,  was  a  cicatrice,  or  unnatural 
considerable  inflammation  upon  the  parts,  contraction  of  the  entrance  into  the  vagina, 
and  all  the  suspicious  appearances  before  consequent  to  an  ulceration  of  the  part 
mentioned.  To  remove  the  inflammation  after  her  former  labour.  Fungous  excres- 
she  was  bled,  took  some  gentle  purgative  cences  arising  from  any  part  ^tbe  vagina 
medicines,  used  an  emollient  fomentation,  or  uterus,  have  been  distinguished,  though 
and  afterwards  some  unctuous  applications ;  not  very  properly,  by  the  general  term  po- 
she  was  also  advised  to  live  separate  from  lypus.  See  Pohffnu. 
her  husband  for  some  time.  The  inflam-  VAGINA  OF  NERVES.  The  outer 
mation  being  gone,  tents  of  various  sizes  covering  of  nerves.  By  some  it  is  .said  to. 
vrere  introduced  into  the  vagina,  by  which  be  a  preduction  of  the  pia  mater  only, 
it  was  distended,  though  not  very  amply,  and  by  others  of  the  dura  mater,  because 
She  then  returned  to  her  husband,  and  in  it  agrees  with  it  in  tenacity,  colour,  and 
a  few  months  became  pregnant.    Her  la-  texture. 

hour,  though  slow,  was  not  attended  with       VAGINA    OF   TENDONS.      A    k)08e 
any  extraordinary  difficulty.    She  was  de-  membranous  sheath,   formed  of  cellular 
liveredofa  full-sized  child,  and  afterwards  membrane,    investing    the  tendons,  and 
auflfered  no  inconvenience.     Another  kind  containing   an  unctuous  juice,  which  is 
of  constriction  of  the  external  parU  some-  secreted  by  the  vessels  of  its  internal  sur- 
times  occurs,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  face.    Ganglions  are  nothing  more  than  an 
mere  spasm.    By  the  violence  or  long  con-  accumulation  of  this  juice, 
tinuance  of  alabour,  by  the  morbid  state      VAoiwixis  tuxioa  tistis.    See  Tunica 
of  the  constitution,  or  by  the  negligent  vaginalis  teati*. 
and  improper  use  of  instruments,  an   in-       Vag^tm  par.  See  Par.vagiim, 
ilammation  of  the  external  parts,  or  vagina,       ValeriaiXt  celtic.  See  tardus  celHca. 
is  sometimes  produced  in  such  a  degree  as       Valeritm,  garden.  See  Valeriana  major. 
to  endanger  a  mortification.      By  caref*il        Vnleriau,  great.  See  Valeriana  major, 
management  this  consequence  is  usually       Valerian,  lesser.     See    Valeriana  tt/tvet* 
prevented,  but  in  some  cases,  when  the  tria. 

constitution  of  the  patient  was  prone  to       Valerian,  -wild.   See  Valeriana  sylvettris, 
disease,  the  external  parts  have  sloughed       VALERIANA.      (Prom    Valerius,  who 
away,  and  in  others,  equal  injury  has  been  first  particularly  described   it.)     1.  The 
done  to  the  va^^ina.    But  the  effect  of  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tlie  Linnxan 
inflamroatioh  is  usually  confined   to  the  system.    Class,  7^riandna,i  Ojs' 
internalorrillous  coat,  which  is  sometimes  gj/rda.  Valerian.      igtzedbyV^C 
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2.  Tbe  phtrmaoopoeial  name  of  the  wild 
valerian.  VaUriana  minor.  Officinal  Ta- 
,  lerian.  Valeriana  t(fficinaU$  of  Liniixus : 
Jhribut  triandrii,  JoIum  omnibut  pimmHa, 
.  Tbe  root  of  tbit  plant  has  been  long  ex- 
tolled as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  epilep- 
sy, which  caused  it  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
rariety  of  other  complaints  termed  ner- 
vous»  in  which  it  has  been  found  highly 
serviceable.  It  is  also  in  very  general  use 
as  an  antispasmodic,  and  is  exhibited  in 
convnlsive  hysterical  diseases.  A  simple 
and  volatile  tincture  are  directed  in  the 
pharmacopoeias. 

Yalbkiana  C1I.TICA.  The  svsiematic 
name  of  the  Celtic  nard.  See  JvotJim  ceU 
tiea. 

Valkeiava  xajor.  PhiL  The  garden 
valerian.  The  root  of  this  plant,  volenti' 
na  phu  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  be  effica- 
cious in  removing  rheumatism,  especially 
the  sciatica,  and  also  inveterate  epilep- 
sies. 

VALnuAHA  xiKOA.  Scc  Valeriana  tyt* 
vcMtrit. 

Yaleriaka  officihaus.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  tbe  wild  valerian.  See  Vakn- 
ana  tyhoettrit. 

Yalehiajta  phu.  -The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  valerian.  See  Valeriana 
major, 

Yalkhiajia  8XXVX8TEIS.   See  Valeriana, 

YAU.UM.  (Prom  vallua,  a  hedge  stake ; 
80  called  from  the  regular  trench-like  dis- 
position of  the  hairs.)  The  eye-brows. 

YALYA.  (Vahfa;  from  vaheoy  to  fold 
up.)  A  thin  and  transparent  membrane 
situated  within  certain  vessels,  as  arteries, 
veins,  and  absorbents,  whose  office  appears 
to  be  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
from  flowing  back. 

YALYE  OP  THE  COLON.  The  end 
of  the  iliac  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
enters  the  large  one  obliquely,  and  pro- 
jects somewhat  within  it,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  valve,  called  from  its  discoverer 
the  valve  of  Tulpius,  also  the  valve  of  the 
ccecum. 

Valvest  »p.milunar.  See  Semilunar  vatoee, 

Valveg^  tricuopid.  See  Triaupid  valves. 

Valves,  trigloddn.  See  Tricuspid 
valves. 

Y ALVULA.  (Dim.  of  valva.)  A  little 
valve. 

Valvuli  coli.   See  Intestines. 

VALVULA  EUSTACHII  A  mem- 
branous semilunai*  valve,  which  separates 
the  right  auricle  from  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  first  described  by  Custachius. 

Valvuia  tulph.  See  Valve  of  the 
colon, 

VALYULiE  CONNIYBNTES.  The 
semilunar  folds  formed  of  the  villous  coat 
of  ihe  intestinum  duodenum  and  jejunum. 
Their  use  appears  to  be  to  increase  the 
burlace  of  the  inUstines. 


YALVULJE  MTtEALBS.  Sec  JM&rs 
valves. 

YALYUUE  SEMII.UNARES.  See  &- 

ndbmar  vutves. 

VALVULE  TRIGLOCHINES,  See 
Tricuspid  valves. 

Yabsllob.  Vtatilla,  SasuUa.  Btmkt. 
.Aracus.  Aromaticus,  A  lon^,  fiauishpod, 
containing,  under  a  wrinkled  brittle  sbclJ, 
a  reddish  brown  pulp,  with  small  shioin; 
black  seeds.  The  plant  which  allords 
this  fruit  is  the  ^ptdendrumvomUaeiXJM' 
nsus  : — scandens,foUi9^snai0  0^kngie  nerm- 
sis  sessiHbus  caulims,  csrrkis  efiruHAste,  Vs- 
nelloes  have  an  unctuous  aramatic  uMt^ 
and  a  firagrant  smell  like  thai  q<  aome  of 
the  finer  balsams  heightened  with  aoaik. 
Although  chiefly  used  as  perfiiiMs,  the; 
are  said  to  possess  aphrodisiac  virtaei. 

VomdkL    See  Vaneiioe, 

Yapobariun.  (From  ve^or,  Tipsur.} 
A  vnpour-batb. 

Yabi.  See  JerUJd, 

Yabia.  (Prom  vorisu,  chaagealiie.)  Tbe 
small-pox ;  also  small  red  pinpJes  ia  tbe 
fiiice. 

YARICBLLA.  (Dim.  of  wrnft,  the 
small-pox }  so  called  from  its  being  ehaage- 
abie.)  Variola  h/mphatiea.  Tbe  Chickea- 
pox.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  cUas  fftx- 
ia  and  order  exsuuAemata  of  Cutten  ;  kaevt 
by  moderate  syaoehMg  pimj^ea  betfUf 
some  resemblsx^  to  the  amalUpoz^  qu  •d'l 
forming  pustules,  whkh  cont&m  m  Bed 
matter,  and  after  three  or  fbor  day*  from 
Uieir  first  appearance*  deaqaanuite. 

YAKICOCELE.  (From  noarur,  a  As- 
tended  vein,  and  «sa«,  a  tumour. }  A  swel- 
ling of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum,  or  spe^ 
matte  cord  ;  hence  it  is  divided  into  the 
scrotal  varicocele,  which  is  koowm  by  \he 
appearance  of  livid  and  tumid  veias  os  tbe 
scrotum  ;  and  varicoc^  ^f  the  tpermik 
cord,  known  by  feeling  bard  vermifbni 
vessels  in  the  course  of  tSie  spermatic  cord. 

Yaricocele  mostly  arises  fivm  ejw.*astre 
walking,  running,  jumping,  wearing  of 
trusses,  and  the  Uke,  prodociag  9X  6fst  a 
slight  uneasiness  in  thte  part,  which  if  wt 
remedied,  contmuea  advanciag  toward 
the  loins. 

YARIOLA.  (From  varimo,  changinc 
colour,  because  it  disfigures  the  skio.)  Tbe 
small  pox.  A  genus  of  disease  ia  the  cLji 
pjfrexiit  and  order  exoMtkewuUa  of  CoHea 
distmguisoed  by  8;^nocha ;  eruption  oTrec 
pimples  on  the  third  day,  which  m  the 
eighth  day  contain  pus,  and  drying,  &U  of 
in  crusts 

It  is  a  disease  of  a  very  contagious  ss- 
ture,  stipposed  to  have  been  ifttrodaeei: 
into  Europe  from  Arabia,  and  tn  vhtc\ 
there  arises  a  fever,  that  is  succeeded  br  i 
number  of  little  inflammations  in  the  s^* 
which  proceed  to  suppuration,  the  wstter 
fornncd  theieby  bebg  capable  of  pcodc 
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c\w§  the  disorder  in  another  person.  It 
XDAkes  its  attack  on  people  of  «U  agea»  but 
the  younr  of  both  sexes  are  more  liable  to 
it  than  those  who  are  much  advanced  in 
life ;  and  it  may  prerail  at  all  the  seaaons 
of  the  year*  but  in  general  is  DK>st  preva* 
lent  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  small-pox  is  distinguished  into  the 
distinct  and  confluent,  implying  that  in  the 
former,  the  eruptions  are  perfectly  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  and  that  in  the  latter, 
they  run  much  into  one  another. 

Both  species  are  produced  cither  by 
breathingair  impregnated  with  the  effluTia 
arising  from  the  body  of  those  who  labour 
under  the  disease,  or  by  the  introduction 
of  a  small  quantity  of  the  variolous  matter 
into  the  habi^  by  inoculation  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  diflPerence  of  the  small- 
pox is  not  owing  lo  any  difference  in  the 
contagion,  but  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  appHed,  or  on  certain 
circumstances  concurring  with  the  appli- 
eation  of  it. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting  the  effect  of  the  variolous 
infection  on  the  foetus  in  the  utero  i  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  instances,  however,  bae 
been  recorded,  to  ascertain  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  communicated  from  the  mo« 
tber  to  the  child.  In  some  cases*  the  body 
of  the  child,  at  iu  birth,  has  been  covered 
with  pustules,  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  roost  satisfactorily  ascer* 
tained  by  inoculating  with  matter  taken 
from  the  pustules^  In  other  cases,  there 
has  been  no  appearance  of  the  disease  at 
the  time  of  the  birth,  but  an  eruption  and 
ether  aymptoms  of  the  disease  have  ap- 
peared so  early,  as  to  ascertain  that  the 
mfection  must  have  been  received  pre- 
viously to  the  removal  of  the  child  from 
the  uterus. 

.  Four  different' states,  or  stages,  are  to 
be  observed  in  the  small-pox :  arst,  the  fe-« 
brile ;  second,  the  eruptive;  third*  the  ma- 
turative;  and  fourth,  that  of  the  declina- 
tion or  scabbing.  When  the  disease  has 
arisen  naturally,  and  is  of  the  distinct 
kind«  the  eruption  is  commonly  preceded 
•  by  a  redness  m  the  eyes,  soreness  in  the 
throat,  paina  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins, 
weariness  and  faintness,  alternate  fits  of 
ehillness  and  heat,  thirst,  nausea,  inelina- 
L  tion  to  vomit,  and  a  quick  pulse. 

In  some  instances  these  symptoms,  pre- 
vail in  a  high  degree,  and  in  others  they 
are  very  moderate  and  trifling.  In  very 
young  children,  atartings  Mid  convoUion 
are  apt  to  take  place  a  &ort  time  previous 
to  tke  appearance  of  the  eruption,  always 
giving  great  alarm  to  thoae  not  conversant 
with  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the 
first  seiztue,  the  eruption  shews  itself  in 
little  red  spota  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
breftst,  and  these  continue  to  increase  in 


number  and  siae  for  three  or  four  longer, 
at  the  end  of  wluch  time,  they  are  to  be 
obaerved  dispersed  over  several  parts  of 
the  body. 

If  the  pustules  are  not  very  numerous, 
the  febrile  symptoms  will  generally  go  off 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  or  they 
will  become  very  moderate.  It  sometimes 
happens,  that  a  number  of  little  spots  of 
an  erysipelatous  nutiu>e  are  interspei*sed 
amongst  the  pustules;  but  these  generally 
go  in  again,  as  soon  as  the  suppuration 
commences,  which  is  usually  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  at  which  period,  a  small 
vesicle,  containing  an  almost  colourless 
fluid,  may  be  observed  upon  the  top  of  eacU 
pimple.  Should  the  pustules  be  perfectly 
distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  the 
suppuration  will  probably  be  completed 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  they 
will  then  be  filled  with  a  thick  yellow  mat- 
ter; but  should  they  run  much  into  each 
other,  it  will  not  be  completed  till  some 
dsys  later. 

When  the  pustules  are  very  thick  and 
nuunerous  on  the  face,  it  is  apt  about  this 
time  to  become  much  swelled,  and  the 
eyelids  to  be  closed  up,  previous  to  which, 
there  usually  arises  a  hoarseness,  and  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  accompanied  with  a 
considerable  discharge  of  viscid  saliva. 
About  the  eleventh  day,  Uie  swelling  of 
the  face  usually  subsides,  together  with  \^ 
affection  of  the  fauces,  and  is  succeeded 
by  the  same  in  the  hands  and  feeti  after 
which  the  pustules  break,  and  discharge 
their  contenU ;  and  then  becoming  dry, 
they  fall  in  crusts,  leaving  the  skin  which 
they  covered  of  a  brown  red  colour,  which 
appearance  continues  for  many  days.  In: 
those  cases  where  the  pustules  are  large, 
aod  are  late  in  becoming  dry  and  falling 
off,  they  are  very  apt  to  leave  pits  behind 
them;  but  where  they  are  small,  suppurate 
quickly,  and  are  few  in  number,  they  net- 
ther  leave  any  marks  behind  them,  nor  do 
they  occaaion  much  affection  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  confluent  small  pox,  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption  is  much  more 
violent  than  in  the  distinct,  being  attended 
usually  with  great  anxiety,  heat,  lhirst« 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  frequent  and  con- 
tracted pulse,  and  often  with  coma  or  de- 
lirium. In  infants,  convulsive  fiu  are  apt 
to  occur,  which  either  prove  fatal  before 
any  eruption  appears,  or  they  usher  in  a 
malignant  species  of  the  disease. 

The  eruption  usually  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  third  day,  being  freqjiently 
preceded  or  attended  with  a  rosy  efllores- 
cenoe,  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
measles ;  but  the  fever,  although  it  suffers 
some  slight  remission  on  the  coming  out  of 
the  eruption,  does  not  go  off  as  in  the  dis- 
tinct  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomea 
incr^d  after  the  fifth  or  S(^f5g,^ 
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pox,  although  it  may  not  pro?e  iniDediate* 
iy  mortal,  it  very  apt  to  induce  rariovs 
morbid  affect  lont. 

Both  kinds  of  tmaU-pox  leave  behind 
them    a  predisposition  to    infiammatory 


continues  considersbly  thfoaghout  the  re-  or  approaches  nearly  in  its  ofttofe  to  that 
mainder  of  he  diseasr.  of  the  confluents  but  this  last  is  always 

As  the  eruption  adrances,  the  face  be-  aocompanitrd  with  considerable  nsk  the 
jng  thickly  braet  with  pustules,  becomes  degree  of  which  it  ever  in  proportion  votbe 
very  much  swelled,  the  eyelids  are  closed  Tioience  and  permanence  of  the  fierer,  the 
up,  80  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sight,  number  of  pustules  on  the  face*  and  the 
and  a  gentle  sulivntton  ensues,  which,  to-  di!ip«)Sition  to  piitrescency  which  prerails. 
wards  the  eleventh  day,  is  so  viscid  as  to  When  there  is  a  great  endency  this  way, 
be  fpil  up  with  great  difRculty.  In  chil-  the  disease  usually  proves  &tal  between 
dren,  a  diarrhoea  usually  attends  this  stage  the  eighth  and  eleventh  day,  but,  in  some 
of  the  disease  instead  of  a  salivation,  which  cases,  death  is  protracted  till  the  ioat* 
is  to  be  met  with  only  in  adults.  The  ve-  teenth  or  sixteenth.  Tbe  confluent  smaU- 
sicles  on  the  top  of  tlie  pimples  are  to  be 
perceived  sooner  in  the  confluent  smallpox 
than  in  the  distinct;  but  thev  never  rise  to 
an  eminence,  being  usually  flatted  in;  nei- 
ther do  they  arrive  to  proper  suppuration, 

as  the  fluid  contained  in  them,  instead  of  complaints,  particularly  to  ophthalmia  and 
becoming  vellow,  turns  to  a  brown  colour,   visceral  inflammations,  but  more  especially 

About  the  tenth  or  eieventh  day,  the  of  the  thorax;  and  they  not  unfrequemly 
swelling  of  the  face  usually  subsides,  and  excite  scrophula  into  action  which  roif^ht 
then  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  puff  up  otherwise  have  laM  dormant  in  the  system, 
and  swell,  and  sbout  the  same  time  the  The  regular  swelling  of  the  hands  and 
Tcsiclet  break,  and  pour  out  a  liquor  that  leet  upon  that  of  the  face  subsidin|^,  and  its 
forms  into  brown  or  black  crusts,  which,  continuance  for  the  due  lime,  msy  be  re- 
upon  falling  off,  leave  deep  pits  behind  garded  in  a  favourable  light, 
them  that  rontinue  for  life ;  and  where  the  The  dissections  which  have  been  made 
pustules  have  run  much  into  each  other,  of  conflnent  small-pox,  have  never  disco- 
they  then  disfigure  and  scar  the  face  very  veredany  pustules  internally  on  tbeTisceim. 
considerably.  From  them  it  also  appeara  that  Tarioloiis 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  putrescency  pustules  never  attack  the  cavities  of  the 
of  the  fl  lids  takes  place  at  an  early  period  body,  except  those  to  which  the  air  has 
of  the  disease,  and  shews  itself  in  livid  free  access,  as  the  noae,  mouth,  trachea, 
spots  interspersed  amongst  the  pustules,  the  larger  branches  of  the  bronchix,  and 
and  by  a  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  stool,  the  outermost  part  of  the  meatus  audiio- 
and  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  rius.    In  esses  of  |nt>lapMs  ani,  they  like- 

fn  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever,  wise  frequently  attack  that  part  of  the  got 
which,  perhaps,  had  suffered  some  slight  which  is  exposed  to  the  air.  They  bare 
remission  from  the  time  the  eruption  made  iMuallv  shewn  the  same  morbid  appearances 
its  appearance  to  that  of  maturation,  is  inwardly,  as  are  met  with  in  putrid  fever, 
often  renewed  with  considerable  violence  where  the  disease  has  been  of  the  malignant 
at  this  last-mentioned  period,  which  is  kind.  Where  the  febrile  symptoms  have 
what  IS  called  the  secondary  fever,  and  this  run  high,  and  the  head  has  been  much 
if  the  most  dangerous  stag^  of  the  disease,  affected  with  coma  or  deHlium,  tbe  vessels 
It  has  been  observed,  even  amongst  the  of  the  brain  appear,  on  removing  the  era- 
vul^r,  that  the  small  pox  is  apt  to  appear  nium  and  dura. mater,  more  turgid,  and 
immediately  before  er  after  the  preva-  filled  With  a  darker  coloured  blood  than 
lence  of  the  measles.  Another  curious  ob-  usual,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  serous 
•ervation  has  been  made  relating  to  the  fluid  is  found,  particularly  towards  the 
ivmptoms  of  these  complaints,  namely,  base  of  the  brain.  Under  similar  circum- 
thtt  if^  while  a  patient  labours  under  the  stances,  the  lungs  have  often  a  darker  ap- 
imall-pox,  he  is  seized  with  the  measles,  pearance,and  their  moiature  is  morecopi- 
the  course  of  the  former  is  retarded  till  ous  than  usual.  When  no  inflammatory 
the  eruption  of  tlie  measles  is  finished,  affection  has  supervened,  they  are  most 
The  measles  appear,  for  instance,  on  the   usually  found. 

second  day  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  VARIOLA  VACCINA.  The  cow-pox. 
the  progress  of  this  ceases,  till  the  measles  Any  pustulous  disease  affecting  the  cow, 
terminate  by  desquamation,  and  then  it  may  be  called  the  cow-pox:  whether  it 
goes  on  in  the  usual  way.  Several  cases  arises  from  an  over-diatention  of  the  ud- 
are,  however,  recorded  in  the  Medical  and  der,  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  in  milking 
Physical  Journal,  as  likewise  in  the  third  the  cow,  or  from  the  sting  of  an  iniect, 
volume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries,  in  or  any  other  cause.  But  the  species  which 
which  a  concurrence  of  the  small-pox  and  claims  our  particular  attentionj^- is  that 
measles  took  place  without  the  progress  of  which  was  recommended  to  the  world  by 
the  formt  r  being  reUrded.  The  distinct  Dr.  Jenner,  in  the  year  1798,  as  a  substi- 
small^x  IS  not  attended  with  tianger,  tute  for  the  small-pox.  Thia,  which  dri- 
except  when  it  attucks  pregnant  womeo«  ginatcs  from  the  grease  in  the  horse's  heel, 
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i>  called  the  i^emdne  cvm-pw  g  all  olbcr 
kinds  are  ipuriouf 

That  the  vaccine  fluid,frftttght  with  such 
unspeakable  benefits  to  mankind,  derives 
its  origin  from  this  humble  source*  how- 
ever it  may  mortify  human  pride,  or  medi- 
cal vanity,  is  conftrmed  by  the  observa- 
tions andexpenmentffof  competent  iudges. 
For  proofs  of  this  assertion,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  works  of  Dr.  Jenner;  the  Me- 
dical and  Physical  Journal ;  and  a  treatise 
on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Loy,  of  which  an  ami* 
Ivsis  is  given  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for 
the  year  1801;  and  Mr.  Ring's  work  on  this 
disease,  which  contains  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence  that  has  appeared  concerning  it. 

The  genuine  cow-pox  appears  on  the 
teats  of  the  cow,  in  the  form  of  vesicles, 
of  a  blue  colour  approaching  to  livid.  These 
ve|icles  are  elevated  at  the  margin,  -and 
depressed  at  the  centre.  They  are  sur. 
rounded  with  inflammstion.  The  fluid 
they  contain  ii  limpid.  The  animals  are 
indisposed ;  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
lessened.  Solutions  of  the  sulphats  of  zinc 
and  copper  are  a  speedy  remedy  for  these 
pustules ;  otherwise  they  degenerate  into 
ulcers,  which  are  extremely  troublesonie. 
It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that 
much  of  the  obstinacy  attending  these 
cases  is  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  pus< 
tules,  in  consequence  of  milking.  It  is 
probable,  that  a  solution  of  the  superace- 
tate  of  lead  would  be  preferable  to  irritat- 
ing applications. 

Similar  effecrsare  produced  in  the  hands 
of  the  milkers,  attended  with  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  sometimes  :«'ith  tumours  in  the 
axilla  Other  parts,  where  the  cuticle  is 
abrided,  or  which  are  naturally  destitute 
of  that  defence,  are  also  liable  to  the 
same  aflection,  provided  active  matter  is 
applied.  It  even  appears  that,  in  some 
instances,  pustules  have  been  produced  by 
the  application  of  vacdne  virus  to  the 
sound  cuticle.  One  case  of  this  kind  may 
be  found  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fowler,  of 
Salisbury,  to  Dr.  Pearson,  published  in  the 
first  work  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  this  subject. 

The  spurious  cow-pox  is  white:  and 
another  criterion  is,  that  both  in  the  brute 
animal  and  in  the  human  subject,  when  in- 
fected with  the  casual  cow-pox,  the  sores 
occasioned  by  the  genuine  species  are 
more  difficult  to  heal,  than  those  which 
are  occasioned  by  the  spurious  kind  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  distinguish 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  sort,  which 
is  also  in  some  degree  infectious ;  since  a 
want  of  such  discrimination  would  cause 
an  idea  of  security  against  the  small-pox, 
which  might  prove  delusive. 

Dr.  Jenner  has  elucidated  one  point  of 
the  first  importance,  relative  to  the  ge- 
nuine cow-pox  itself  It  had  frequently 
been  observed,  that  when  th\s  disorder 
preyailcd  in  a  farm,  soiQe  of  the  persons 


who  contracted  it  by  milking  were  ren- 
dered insusceptible  of  the  smaTlppx,  while 
others  continued  liable  to  that  infection. 
This  is  owing  to  the  different  periods  at 
which  the  disease  was  excited  in  the  l^i- 
man  subject ;  one  person,  who  caught  the 
disease  while  the  virus  was  in  an  active 
Slate,  is  rendered  secure  from  variolous 
contagion;  while  another  who  received 
the  infection  of  the  cow-pox. when  it  had 
undergone  a  decomposition,  is  still  sus- 
ceptih'leof  the  small  pox.  This  uncertainty 
of  the  prevention,  the  value  of  which  is 
beyond  all  calcuUtion,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  before  introduced 
into  practice. 

From  the  violent  opposition  which  vac* 
cine  inoculation  has  met  with,  in  conse* 
quence  of  certain  apparent  failures  in  the 
casual  way,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  public  would  ever  have  adopted  the 
practice,  had  not  this  fullacy  been  aetected 
by  Dr  Jenner.  To  him  also  we  are  in- 
debted for  another  discovery  of  the  first 
importance,  namely,  tiiat  the  pustule  ex- 
cited in  the  human  subject  by  vaccine 
matter,  yields  a  flnid  of  a  similar  nattire 
with  that  which  was  inserted.  This  expe* 
rinnent,  so  essential  to  the  general  propa- 
fpttion  of  the  practice,  and  so  happy  in 
Its  result,  was  never  before  at'cmpted. 
It  was  reserved  to  crown  the  labours  of 
Dr  Jenner. 

A  considerable  number  of  instances  are 
on  record,  to  prove  that  furriers  and  others 
who  receive  infection  from  the  heel  of  a 
horse,  are  either  partly  or  totally  deprived 
of  the  susceptibility  of  the  smail-pox. 
When  Dr.  Jenner  first  .published  an  ac- 
count of  his  discoveries,  this  point  was 
enveloped  in  some  .  degree  of  obscurity. 
He  then  conceived,  that  the  matt<  r  of 
grease  was  an  imperfect  preservative 
against  the  small-pox.  This  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  following  circumstance : 
It  had  been  remarked,  that  farrieis  e<ther 
wholly  escaped  the  small-pox,  or  had  that 
distemper  in  a  milder  manner  than  other 
people.  This,  however,  is  easily  recon- 
cileable  to  reason,  if  we  only  suppose, 
that  in  some  cases  the  infection  is  com- 
municated when  the  virus  possesses  all  its 
prophylactic  virtue ;  and  in  others,  when 
its  specific  qiialiiy  is  in  some  measure 
lost. 

This  variation  in  the  effects  produced 
by  the  virus  of  the  horse,  inclined  Dr. 
Jenner  to  believe  that  it  was  modified, 
and  underwent  some  peculiar  alteration  in 
the  teats  of  the  cuw.  He  now  f  onclndes, 
that  it  is  perfect  v^hen  it  excites  the  ge- 
nuine disease  m  the  cow ;  yet  a  considerabe 
advanta<e  is  derived  from  its  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  animal,  the  nipples  of 
which  fbrnish  a  more  obvious  and  a  rnore 
abundant  source  of  this  inestimable  fltiid 
than  ita  original  elgoftent  the  hone. 
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Thif  tbeoiyy  that  the  preserratite 
against  variobuf  conugion  is  perfect  when 
it  issues  from  the  founUin-head,  and  comes 
immediately  from  the  hands  of  Nature, 
if  consonant  with  reason,  and  consistent 
with  analogy  Thus  one  obstacle  more 
to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  practice  is 
remoired. 

Another  point  respecting  vaccine  inocti- 
lation,  which  has  been  much  controverted, 
is  the  permanency  of  its  effect.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  persons  have 
escaped  the  smallpox  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  yet  have  ultimately  proved  not 
insusceptible  of  its  infection.  When  such 
persons  had  previously  undergone  the 
▼accine  disease,  their  apparent  security 
was  erroneously  ascribed  to  that  cause  ; 
but  we  have  not  even  a  shadow  of  proof, 
that  the  cow-pox  possesses  in  the  least 
degree  the  property  of  a  temporary  pro- 
phylactic, smce  it  appears  not  even  to 
retard  the  eruption  of  the  small-poz, 
where  previous  infection  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

By  this  remark,  it  is  not  meant  to  i>e 
asserted,  that  it  never  supercedes  or 
modifies  the  small.pox,  for  we  have  great 
reason  to  believe  that  such  benenctal 
efiects  often  flow  from  vaccination  ;  but 
where  an  eruption  of  the  small-pox  actually 
takes  place  alter  vaccine  inooolation,  the 
two  diseasea  frequently  coexist,  without 
retarding  each  other  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. It  is  therefore  contrary  to  all  rea- 
son and  analogy,  to  consider  the  cow-pox 
as  a  mere  temporary  preservative :  it  is 
nothing  less  than  a  perfect  and  perma- 
nent security  against  that  terrible  disease. 

A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  by 
Dr.  JTenner,  and  other  authors  who  have 
written  on  this  subject,  in  which  persons 
who  had  received  the  cow-pox  by  casual 
infection,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
years  before,  still  continued  insusceptible 
of  variolous  contagion,  in  whatever  form 
it  was  applied. 

As  the  cow-pox  destroys  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  small-poK,  so  the  small-pox 
destroys  that  of  the  cow-pox.  To  this 
general  rule,  however,  a  few  exceptions 
are  said  to  have  occurred.  Certain  it  is, 
that  a  pustule  hiks  now  and  then  been  ex- 
cited  by  the  insertion  of  vaccine  virus,  in 
those  who  have  had  the  small-pox,  and 
that  this  pustule  hi^s  been  known  to  yield 
the  ^enumg  virus ;  but  it  is  not  equally 
cerUm  that  the  pustule  has  been  perfect 
in  all  respects.  Possibly  it  may  have  been 
defective  in  point  of  size  or  duration  ;  in 
respect  to  its  areola,  or  the  limpidity  of 
its  contents.  That  such  a  pustule  has,  in 
•ome  instances,  yielded  effectual  virus,  is 
admitted  j  but  this  is  no  more  than  what 
has  often  happened^  in  cases  where  persons 
who  have  had  the  small-pox  are  a  second 


to  that  irfactioa  m  He 


time  aubmitted 
same  form. 

The  artificial  cow-pox  in  t^ 
subject  is  mach  milder  than  the  casaal 
disease ;  and  Incomparably  milder  than 
the  small-pox,  even  under  the  form  af  ra- 
oculation.  It  neither  requires  awdkiae 
nor  regimen ;  it  may  be  practised  at  ny 
season  of  the  year ;  and,  aot  boag  ia- 
fectioQs  by  (*ffluvia,  one  penon  n^  ht 
inoculated  without  endaogeriag  the  life 
of  another. 

This  affection  produces  oo  p«istBloBf 
eruptions.  IVhen  auch  attend  vaociae 
inoculation,  they  are  owing  to  aome  ad- 
ventitious cause,  such  aa  &  souJI-pox, 
which  it  is  well  known  may  co-ex«at  with 
the  cow-pox.  The  vaccine  reside  ia  con- 
fined to  the  parta  where  natter  ia  ioeert- 
ed ;  it  is  therefore  entirefy  a  local  and  la 
inoculated  disease.  Neverthrieaa  it  is 
certain,  that  eruptiona  of  other  kinds  a 
tome  instances  attend  raceine  inocoktioa; 
such  as  a  nettle  ra^,  or  an  emptikNi  le- 
aembling  a  tooth  rash,  hot  rather  laifcr 
than  what  is  commonly  called  by  tte 
name. 

Among  other  singulaiitiea  attending  ihe 
cow-pox,  the  mildnesa  of  the  diaesse, 
under  the  form  of  inocolatfon,  baa  bees 
uiged  aa  an  argument  against  the  praetiee, 
the  cause  appearing  to  ordinary  con^ 
hensions,  inadequate  Co  the  c^ct,  T^ 
it  must  be  a\\owed,\a  ^e  beat  npokgf 
that  can  be  offered  for  soepticiam  on  tie 
point ;  but  it  will  weigh  but  little  wbe 
put  into  the  scale  against  actnal  observa- 
tion, and  incontrovertible  fact.  The  eft- 
cacy  of  the  cow-pox  as  a  safeguard  agaisit 
tiiC  small.pox,  reata,  perfaapa,  oo  more  ex- 
tensive evidence,  and  a  more  solid  fiMOfb- 
tion,  than  any  oth^  axiom  in  the  wMe 
circle  of  medical  science  can  boast. 

That  the  cow-pox  is  not  infectioiis  bj 
effluvia,  is  naturally  concluded  from  'H5 
never  being  communlcatied  from  one 
person  to  another  in  the  dairies;  where 
the  disease  ia  casual,  and  appcsrs  ander 
its  worst  form.  The  same  infereace  aiay  be 
drawn  from  ita  never  spreading-  in  a  fassilf , 
when  only  oneperson  is  inoculated  at  a  line. 
To  confirm  this  proposition  mme  liilly>  the 
vaccine  pustules  have  been  ruptnred,  ni 
persons  who  have  never  had  the  disoeier 
have  been  suffered  to  inhale  the  efllam 
several  times  a  day,  but  to  no  purpose. 
This  is  no  more  than  might  be  exiieciBd, 
in  an  affection  where  the  pustcthHis  sffear- 
ance  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  aearij 
local.  I 

As  to  the  constitntional  indiapoaitkB, 
it  is  seldom  considerable,  unleas  therein 
complication  of  this  with  some  other  £>- 
temper;  and  whenever  any  unfarannhk 
symptoms  appear  they  may  in  jipenaraJ  W 
traced  to  some  other  cause.     We  bave^^ 
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de«d  great  tetmon  to  beUete,  thtt  no  ill  platnt  attended  with  fever,  or  by  extreae 
consequence  ever  arises  from  the  eow-  cold.  Another  frequent  cause  of  a  slow 
pox  itself  unless  from  ignorance  or  nc-  progress  in  the  pusuile,  or  a  total  fnilure 
gleet.  of  success,  is  debility.    Sometimes,  it  is 

But  notwithstanding  the  Sjrmptomt  are  impossible  to  discover  any  sign  of  infec- 
so  mild,  they  frequently  occur  at  a  very  tion  for  above  a  fortnight.  In  this  respect 
early  period.  A  drowainese,  which  is  one  the  cow-pox  is  subject  to  the  same  Uwb, 
of  the  most  common  attendants  of  the  and  liable  to  the  same  Tariation,  as  the 
disease,  is  oAen  remarked  by  the  parents  amall-pox. 

themsehres,  within  forty^eight  hours  after  When  a  considerable  inflammation  ap- 
the  matter  is  inserted.  In  a  majority  of  pears  within  two  or  three  dnys  after  inocu- 
cases,  a  slight  increase  of  heat  is  per-  latioo,  there  is  reason  to  suspea  that 
ceptible,  together  with  an  acceleration  of  infection  has  not  taken  place;  and  if  sup- 
tfae  pulse,  and  other  signs  of  pyrexia ;  but  puration  ensues,  that  suspicion  ought,  in 
not  m  such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  the  most  general,  to  stand  con6rmed.  Now  «nd 
timorous  mother.  Sometimes  the  patient  then,  however,  it  happens,  that  after  the 
is  restless  at  nights;  and  now  and  then  a  spurious  pustule,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
caseismet  with,  in  which  vomiting  occurs,  ing,  the  phlegmon,  has  run  its  course, 
bat  in  many  cases,  no  constitutional  in-  which«is  within  a  few  days,  a  vesicle  be- 
dfsposition  whatever  can  be  perceived,  gins  to  appear,  bearing  every  characteris- 
£ven  then,  the  cow-pox  has  never  failed  tic  of  the  genuine  vaccine  disease,  and 
to  prove  an  effectual  preservative  against  yielding  a  limpid  aitd  efficient  virus  for 
the  small-pox,  provided  the  pustule  has  future  inoculations.  In  this  case  the  pa- 
been  perfect.  tient  is  as  perfectly  secured  from  all  dan- 

This  being  the  grand  criterion  of  the  ger  of  the  small-pox,  as  if  no  festering  of 
secQrity  of  the  patient,  too  minute  an  at-  the  puncture  had  preceded.  The  occur- 
tention  cannot  be  paid  to  its  rise,  progress,  rence  of  such  a  case,  though  rare,  is  wor- 
ond  decline.  The  best  mode  of  inoculat-  thy  to  be  recorded ;  because  some  practi- 
ing  is  by  making  a  very  small  oblique  tioners  have  concluded  a  spurious  pustule 
puncture  in  the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  to  be  a  certain  proof  of  failore. 
the  deltoid  muscle,  witli  the  point  of  a  The  areola  commonly  begins  to  be  ex- 
lancet  charged  with  fluid  matter.  In  order  tensive  on  the  ninth  day,  and  to  decline 
to  render  infection  more  certain,  the  in-  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth.  At  this 
atrament  may  be  charged  again,  and  wiped  period  also  the  pustule  begins  to  dry ;  the 
upon  the  puncture.  first  sign  of  which  is  a  brown  spot  in  the 

In  places  where  the  patient  is  likely  to  centre.  In  proportion  as  this  increases, 
be  exposed  to  variolous  contagion,  it  is  the  surrounding  efflorescence  decreases, 
advisable  to  inoculate  in  more  places  till  at  length  nothmg  remains  but  a  cir- 
than  one,  but,  unless  there  is  imminent  cular  scab,  of  a  dark  brown  mahogany 
danger  of  catching  the  smaU-pox,  it  is  bet-  colour,  approaching  to  black.  Sometimes 
ter  not  to  make  more  than  one  puncture  in  it  resembles  the  section  of  a  tarojurind 
each  arm,  lest  too  much  inflammation  stone ;  and  it  often  retains  the  depression 
should  ensue.  in  the  centre,  which  characterises  this 

The  vaccine  fluid  may  be  taken  for  in-  disease  before  exsiccation  takes  place, 
ooulation  as  soon  as  a  vesicle  appears ;  but  Instances  have  been  known,  where  the 
if  the  vesicle  is  punctured  at  a  very  early  vaccine  pustule,  though  regular,  and  per- 
period,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  injured.  When  feet  in  all  other  respects,  has  been  totally 
vims  is  wanting  for  inoculating  a  consider-  destitute  of  areola ;  at  least,  where  neither 
able  number,  it  is  better  to  let  the  pustule  the  medical  practitioner,  on  visiting  the 
remain  untouched  till  about  the  eighth  patient,  nor  the  attendants,  have  remarked 
day,  by  which  time  it  has  in  general  ac-  any  appearance  of  that  symptom.  In 
quired  a  reasonable  magnitude.  After  these  cases,  the  patient  has  proved  as 
tnat  day,  if  the  pustule  has  made  the  usual  insusceptible  of  variolous  infection,  as  if 
progress,  the  matter  begins  to  lose  its  the  surrounding  efllorescence  had  covered 
virtue;  but  it  may,  in  general,  be  used  the  whole  arm.  It  must,  however,  be 
with  safety,  thougli  with  less  certainty  of  confessed,  that  we  have  no  proof  of  the 
producing  infection,  till  the  areola  begins  non-existence  of  an  areola  in  these  cases, 
to  be  extensive.  It  might  have  been  trivial ;  it  might  have 

The  first  sign  of  infection  commonly  been  transient;  yet  it  might  have  been 
appears  on  the  third  day.  A  small  red  effectual.  There  is,  however,  greater 
spot  rather  elevated,  may  be  perceived  at  reason  to  believet  that  the  surrounding 
the  place  where  the  puncture  was  made,  efflorescence,  though  usually  a  concomi- 
Sometimes,  however,  the  mark  of  infec-  tant  cireum stance,  is  not  an  essential  re- 
tion  having  succeeded  is  not  visible  till  a  quisite  to'  the  vaccine  disease. 
.  much  later  period.  It  may  be  retarded.  If  by  any  accident  the  vesicle  is  rup- 
or  even  eitirely  prevented,  by  any  other  tured,  suppuration  often  ensues.  In  this 
disorder,  such  as  dentition,  or  any  com-  case  more  attention  than  ordinary  ought 
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«D  bt  p*id  lo  tbe  BrogffCM»  and  to  ill  ilK  SMdical  pncUtioner  in  ▼ftccke  ■Mcvb^ 
phKnomdu  of  the  weal  affeciion  i  Uiib  oo  tion ;  and  ibai  BOihing  dUgutU  tbe  public 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  tttccett  in  tiM  to  much  Mgainat  the  practice,  aa  a  tore 
pottulCi  aa  nprophjrUctic  i  and  the  greater  arm*  and  the  ill  coneeqwencea  «hich,  from 
probahilitjr  of  tcdioaa  alceraiioo.  a  neg led  ot    that  qraploai,   too   often 

If  there  ia  room  for  the  kaat  doubt  of  ensue, 
the  fuAciency  ef  the  ftrat  inocnUtioo,  a  When  flnid  rinu  cannot  be  proonred^ 
aeeond  ought  to  be  perforsMd  without  h  it  oeceaaary  to  be  caatkma  how  it  is 
delay.  Thb,  if  unnecesaary,  ia  seldon  preaarred  in  a  dry  atate.  The  moat  im- 
nttended  with  inconvenience,  and  oerer  proper  mode  ia  that  of  keeping  it  oo  a 
with  dancer.  Either  no  effect  it  produc-  lancet ;  for  the  metal  q«ickiy  ruata,  and 
ed,  or  a  ahght  fettering,  which  terminatea  the  vaccine  matter  becomea  decompoaed. 
in  a  few  daya.  An  exception  occura,  hot  Thia  method,  however,  it  aa  likely  to 
rarely,  where  a  spurious,  or,  perhaps,  aucceed  4a  any,  ibhen  the  matter  ia  nof  is 
even  a  genuine  puatule,  takea  place,  in  be  kept  above  two  or  three  daya.  If  the 
those  persona  who  are  known  to  have  had  virua  be  takenon  glaaa,care  muai  be  taken 
the  cow^x  or  the  small-pox  already;  not  to  diluir  it  roucht  othcrwiae  it  will  in 
bat  this  cannot  be  the  least  cause  of  alarm   all  probability  fail. 

to  anv  one  who  knows  the  benign  xharac-  Cotton  thread  is  a  very  commodioas 
ter  of  the  distemper.  vehicle.    If  it  is  intended  to  be  sent  to 

Various  topical  applicat'iona,  both  sUmu-  any  cona'iderable  diatanoe,  it  ought  tu  be 
lant  aiKl  aedative,  have  been  recommend-  repeatedly  dipped  in  the  virua  No  par^ 
ed,  in  order  to  allay  the  violence  of  uiflam-  titular  caution  is  neoeaaary  with  regard  to 
nation.  If  the  operation  for  the  inaertioo  the  excluaion  of  air ;  nevertheleaa,  aa  it  can 
of  matter  ia  not  unnecesa«rily  aevere,  nor  be  done  with  so  little  trouble,  and  is  more 
the  pustule  imuted  by  friction  or  pres-  satisfactory  to  those  who  receive  the  mat- 
anre,  or  other  violence,  no  auch  applica-  ter,  it  is  fcletter  to  comply  with  the  prac- 
tions  are  necessary.  Nevertheleaa,  if  tice.  On  thia  accoimt  it  may  be  esclaaed 
either  the  anxiety  of  the  professional  man,  in  a  glaaa  tube,  or  in  a  tobacco-pipe  araled 
or  the  importunity  of  a  tender  parent,  at  each  end,  or  between  two  square  biits 
ahoold  demand  a  deviation  from  this  gene-  of  glaaa,  which  may,  if  neoeaaary,  be  also 
ral  rule,  any  of  the  following  remedies  charged  with  the  matter,  and  wrapped 
may  be  had  recourae  to.  The  pustule  in  gold-beater'a  akin. 
may  betoucbed  with  very  diluted  aulphuric  Nothing  ia  more  deatructWe  to  the  efS- 
acid;  which  ahould  be  permitted  to  r^  cacy  of  cow.pox  matter  than  heat:  on  this 
main  on  the  part  half  a  minute,  and  then  account  it  must  not  be  dried  near  the  fire, 
be  waahed  off  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  nor  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  advantage 
cold  water.  This  baa  been  ignorantly,  or  of  inserting  it  in  a  fluid  sUte  ia  ao  great, 
artfuUvi  called  an  escharotic ;  but  any  that  it  is  to  be  wished  every  practitioner 
one  who  triea  the  application  will  soon  would  endeavour  to  keep  a  constant  supply 
discover,  that  ita  operation  ia  mild  and  for  hia  own  use,  by  inoculating  his  pa- 
harmless.  tients  in  succession,  at  such  perioda  an  are 

To  avoid  cavil  and  misrepresentation,  most  likely  to  answer  that  purpoae. 
it  is  belter  to  apply  a  aaturnine  lotion ;  The  rapidity  with  which  thia  pmctice 
either  made  with  aq.  litharg.  comp.  or  now  spreads  in  various  parts  of  the  ^lobe, 
ceruaa  acetaU;  compresses,  dipped  in  such  justifies  our  cherishing  a  hope^  that  it  will 
a  lotion,  may  be  applied  at  any  time  when  ere  long  exunguiah  that  most  dreadful 
inflammation  runs  high,  and  renewed  aa  pestilence,  and  perpetnal  bane  of  humaa 
occasion  requirea.  felicity,  the  small-pox. 

If  the  pustule  should  chance  to  be  bro-  Vabics;  (From  tMirtw,  unequml,  so 
ken,  a  drop  of  nq.  liiUnrg.  aoet.  undiluted,  called  from  the  irregularity  of  iia  shape.) 
may  be  applied  as  an  ezsiccant »  but  if  The  cuboid  bone  is  called  os  varium,  from 
ulceration  threatens  to  become  obstinate,    its  irregular  sh^pe. 

or  extensive,  a  mild  cataplasm  fs  the  best  VARIX  (From  vantM^  u  c.  •bt^rtw,) 
resource.  In  case  1  he  ulceration  is  only  Adilatationofa  vein.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
superficiiil,  and  not  attended  with  immo-  the  class  l»caie9  and  order  tum^res  of 
derate  inflammation,  a  bit  of  any  adhesive  Cullen  ;  known  by  a  sofl  tumour  on  a  rein 
plaiste r,  spread  on  I  nen,  will  prove  ihe  most  which  does  not  pulsate.  Varicose  veins 
convenient  dressing,  and  seldom  fail  of  sue-  mostly  become  serpentine,  and  often  form 
cess  It  will,  in  ffcneral,  be  unnecessary  a  plexus  of  knots,  especially  in  the  gcwins 
lo    renew   it   ofiencr    than    every   other   and  scrotum. 

^•y-  VAS    DBFERENS.        CFflf,  a    vessel. 

These  minute  obseriations  00  one  will  and  dlp/erefit,  fit>m  defet^  to  convey.)  A 
despise,  unless  tlicrc  be  any  person  so  duci  which  arises  fh>m  the  epididymis, 
ign(.rant  as  not  to  kuow  that  tlie  care  of  and  passes  through  the  inguin^  ring  in  the 
tue  annisalmoat  Uie  whole  duty  of  the   spermaUc  cord  into  the  cavity  of  the  peXrisi 
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and  terminates  in  the  Teajoube  aemmales.  Their  use  is  to  retiim  the  blood  to  the 
Its  use  IS  lo  convey  the  seiiien  secreted  in  heart 

the  testicle,  and  brought  to  it  by  the  epi-  The  blood  is  returned  from  every  part 
dhlymis  into  the  veaiculse  seminales.  of  the  body,  except  the  lungs,  into  the 

VASA  BREVIA.    The   arteries  which  right  auricle,  from  three  sourcea : 
eome  from  the  spleen,  and  run  along  the       1.  The  vena  cava  tuperior,  which  brings 
large  arch  of  the    atomach  to  the  dta-  it  from  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  supe- 
phragm.  rior  extremities. 

VASA  DEPBRENTIA.  See  Fa9  de*  3.  The  vena  cava  inferior,  from  the  ab- 
ferenh,  domen  and  inferior  extremities. 

VASA  VORTICOSA.      The  contorted       3.  The  corwiary  twfn  receives  it  from  the 
vessels  of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the   coronary  arteries  of  the  heart, 
eye.  1.  Tke  vena  cava  enperi^r.   This  vein  ter- 

VASTUS  EXTEUNUS.  ifathie,  so  minates  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
called  from  its  size  )  A  large,  thick,  and  auricle,  into  which  it  evacuates  the  blood, 
fleshy  muscle  situated  on  the  outer  side  from  the  ri^fu  and  left  eubdovian  veine, 
of  the  thigh :  it  arises,  by  a  broad  thi(  k  and  the  vena  axygoe.  The  right  and  left 
tendon,  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  subclavian  veins  receive  the  blood  fh>m 
of  the  ^reat  trochanter,  and  upper  part  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  in  the 
of  the  linea  asperia ;  it  likewise  adheres  following  manner.  The  veins  of  the  fin- 
by  fleshy  ubres,  to  the  whole  outer  edge  gers,  called  digitaU,  receive  theur  blood 
of  that  rough  line.  It»  fibres  descend  firom  the  digital  arteries,  and  empty  it  into, 
obliquely  forwards,  and  after  it  has  run  The  cephalic  ^  the  thumb,  which  runs 
four  or  nve  inches  downwards,  we  find  it  on  the  back  of  the  hand  along  the  thumbs 
adhering  to  the  anterior  surface  and  outer  and  evacuates  itself  into  the  external  ra- 
side  of  the  cnirxus,  with  which  it  con-  dial. 

tinues  to  be  connected  to  the  lower  part  The  satvaiella,  which  runa  along  the 
of  the  thighi  where  we  see  it  terminating  little  finger,  unites  with  the  former,  and 
in  a  broad  tendon>  which  is  inserted  into  empties  its  blood  into  the  internal  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  patelU  laterally,  and  external  cubital  veins.  At  the  bend  of 
sends  oflf  an  aponeurosis  that  adheres  to  the  fore-arm  are  three  veins,  called  the 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  is  continued  mat  cephalic,  the  basilic,  and  the  me- 
dowh  the  leg.  dian. 

VASTUS  INTERNUS.     This   muscle.       The  ^rreat  eephaUc  runs  along  the  supe- 
which  is  less  considerable  than  the  vastus  rior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  receives  the 
extemus,  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  blood  from  the  external  radial, 
the  thigh,  being  separated  from  it  by  the       The  banHc  ascends  on  the  under  side, 
rectus.  and  receives  the  blood  from  the  external 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  be-  and  ifUemo/ cii6ito/ vetnt,  and  some  branch- 
tween  the  ibre-part  of  the  os  femoris,  and  es  which  accompany  the  brachial  artery, 
the  root  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  below  called  veiut  eatelktum. 
the  insertion  of  the  psoas  magpius,  and  The  median  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
Lhe  iliucua  internus ;  and  from  all  the  inner  the  fore-arm,  and  arises  from  the  union  of 
side  of  the  linea  aspera.  Like  the  vastus  several  branches.  These  three  veins  all 
extemus  it  is  connected  with  the  crurseus,  unite  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and 
but  it  continues   longer  fleshy  than  that  form 

muscle.  A  little  above  the  knee  we  see  The  brachial  vein,  which  receives  all 
its  outer  edge  uniting  with  the  inner  edge  their  blood,  and  is  continued  into  the 
of  the  rectus,  after  which  it  is  inserted  axilla,  where  it  is  called 
tendmous  into  the  upper  part  and  inner  The  axillary  vein.  This  receives  also 
side  of  the  patella,  sending  off  an  aponeu-  the  blood  from  the  scapula,  and  superior 
rosis  which  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of  and  inferior  parts  of  the  chest,  by  the 
the  tibia.  tuperier  and  inferior  thoracic  vein,  the  vena 

VEIN.  (Vena,  from  venio,  to  come,  be-  muscularis,  and  the  ecapularie. 
cause  the  blood  comes  through  it.)  Veins  The  axillary  vein  then  passes  under  the 
are  long  membranous  canals,  which  conti-  clavicle,  where  it  is  called  the  enbclavian, 
niially  become  wider,  do  not  pulsate,  and  which  unites  with  the  external  and  in- 
return  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  temal  jugular  veins,  and  the  vertebral 
heart.  All  veins  originate  from  the  extre-  vein  which  brings  the  blood  from  the 
mitiesofarterres  only,  by  anastomosis,  and  vertebral  ainuses;  it  receives  also  the 
terminate  in  the  auricles  of  the  heart ;  tf.  j^.  blood  from  the  meJia»tinal,  pericardiac, 
the  vena  cava  in  the  right,  and  the  pul-  diaphrt^ffmatic,  thymic,  internal  mammary 
monary  veins  in  the  left  auricle.  They  are  and  laryngeal  veins,  and  then  unites  with 
composed,  like  arteries,  of  three  tunics  or  its  fellow,  to  form  the  ,vena  cava  superior, 
coats,  wl^h  are  much  more  slender  than  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  vena  cava 
in  the  arteries,  and  are  supplied  with  semi-  de^cendent, 
lunar  membranes  or  folds  called  valves.       The  bleed  froraj|jJ|^d?^fter©tMl0n' 
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ttrnml  ptrtt  of  the  bead  and  faee  is  r^  the  laat  Fertebra  of  the  loins,  and  fbtm 

turned  m  the  following  manner  into  the  the  vma  cawi  iit/M^r  or  ntcwirfcna,  which 

external  and  internal  jugulars,  which  ter-  asoenils  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine, 

ninaie^in  the  subclavians.  receiving  the  blood  from  the  aacr«/  /— ^~ 


The  /Mia/,  anfular,  tewip^rtii,  amioh  rigia  tpermmtic  twwii,  a«d  the  vema  cava 

far,  «MMiM|woi,  and  occipital  veins  receive  hepaUcaj  and  haring  arrhred  at  the  diiu 

the  blood  from  the  paru  after  which  ther  pbiagm,  it  paases  through  the  right  fora- 

are  named;  these   all  converge  to  each  men,  and  enters  the  right  auricle  of  the 

eide  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk,  called  heart*   into  which   it   eracuates  all   the 

the  txtemtd  jHgtilar  tWn.  blood  from   the   abdominal  Tiscera    and 

The  blood  from  the  brain,  cerebellum,  lower  extremities, 
medulla  oblongata,    and    membranes    of       Fema  cu^a  hepaticm.    This  Tein  ramifies 

these  parts,  ii  received  into  the  lateral  in  the  substance  of  the  Uver»  and  brings 

sinuses*  or  veins  of  the  dura  mater,  one  of  the  blood  into  the  vens  cava  inferior  from 

which  empties  its  blood  through  the  fura-  the  branches  of  the  vena  p9rut%  a  great 

men  lacerum  in  basi  cranii  into  the  AaerrMl  vein  which  carries  the  blood  from  tbe  ab- 

jugular t  which  descen<ts  in  the  neck  by  dominal  viscera  into  the  substance  of  the 

the  carotid  arteries,  receives  tlie  blood  liver.    The  trunk  of  this  vein,  about  the 

from  the  tk^rudeal  and  internal  maxitlartf  fissure  of  the  liver  in  which  it  is  situated, 

vMiw,  and  empties  itself  into  the  subcia-  is  ditidtd  into  the  hepatic  and  abdom'mal 

vians  withm  the  thorax.  portions.    The  oMMna/  ptrtiam  is  com- 

The  vena  azygos    receives  the   blood  posed  of  the  tplenic,  meteroic^  and  mUmal 

"  Aom  the   branchial,    ntperim*  tetophageal,  futmorrfmdal  vein».    These   three  venous 

vertebral  and  intercostal  xfeint,  and  empties  branches  carry   all    the  blood   from  the 

it  into  the  superior  cava.  stomach,    spleen,     pancreas,    omentum, 

3.  Vena  cava  inferior.    The  vena  cava  in-  mesentery,   gall-bladder,   and   tbe  small 

frrior  is  the  trunk  of  all  the  abdominal  and  large  intestines,  into  the  smite  of  the 

veins  and  those  of  the  lower  extremities,  vena  ports.    The  ktpatic  portiom  of  tbe 

from  which  paru  the  blood  is  returned  in  vena  ports  enters   the  substance   of  the 

the  following  manner.    The  veins  of  the  liver,  divides  into  innumerable  ramifies- 

toes,  Chlled  the  thgital  veins,  receive  the  tions,  whiolf  secrete  the  bile,  and  the  so- 

blood  from  the  digital  arteries,  and  f(?rm  perfluous  blood  passes  into  corresponding 

on  the  back  of  the  foot  three  branohes,  branches  of  the  vemt  cav«  hepatiat. 

one  on  the  great  toe  called  the  cephalic^  The  ocImn  s/  like  vmnt.    Veina  do  ikot 

another  which  runs  along  the  little  toe,  pulsate;    the  blood   which   they  receive 

called  the  vena  taphena,  and  on  the  back  from  the  arteries  fiows  through  tbem  veiy 

of  the  foot,  vena  dtrutUi  pedis/  and  on  slowly,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  right  au- 

the  sole  of  the  foot  they  evacuate  them-  ricle  of  the  heart,  by  tbe  contractUitr  of 

selves  into  the  phniar  veint,  their  coats,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  mm 

The  three  veins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  the  arteries,  called  the  vis  a  ttrg^  the 
foot  coming  together  above  the  ankle,  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  respira- 
form  the  wmerivr  Hibial i  and  the  plantar  tion;  and  it  b  prevented  from  going  back- 
veins  with  a  branch  from  the  calf  of  the  wards  in  the  vein  by  tbe  valves,  of  which 
leg,  called  the  sural  vein,  form  the  poste-  there  are  a  great  number. 
rior  tibials  a  branch  also  ascends  in  the  Vejitca  bit  ovaoo.    A  plsot  which  hss 
direction  of  the  fibula,  called  the  peroneal  the  power  of  curing  and  preventing*  the 
tm'fi.    These  three  branches  imite  before  bite  of  venomous  serpents, 
the  ham,  into  one  branch,  the  subpopliteal  VxLAMximTx  sovBTcnruM.  The  interior 
vein,    which   ascends  through   the  bam,  sof^  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
carrying  all  the  blood  from  the  foot:  it  VELUM  PENDULUM   PALATL     Ve- 
then  proceeds  upon >  the  anterior  part  of  bm,     Vebtm  paiaHnum.    The  soft  palate, 
the  thigh,  where  it  is  termed  the  crural  ov  The  soft  part  of  the  palate,  which  forms 
fsnnrnl  vein,    receives  several  muscular  two  arches,  affixed  laterally  to  the  tongue 
branches,    imd    passes    under    Poupart's  and  pharynx. 

ligament  into   the  cavity  of  the   pelvis,  VENA  AZTGOS.  See  JxjfgBs  vein. 

where  it  is  called  the  external  tHae*  Vska  hestvkivsib.    See  M^uensis  vena. 

Tbe  arteries  which  are  distributed  about  VENA    PORTJE.        (Vena    psrt^,     m 

the  pelvis  evacuate  their  blood  into  the  portintU,   because  through  it  things  are 

external  hemorrhoidal  veins,  the  h^pogaS'  csrried.)      Vena   portarun^      The    great 

iri'c  va'ru,  the  internal  pudendal,  the  vena  vem,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  tiie  liver, 

magna  iptius  penis^  and  obturatory  veins,  which  receives  the  blood  from  the  abdmni- 

all  of  which  unite  in  the  pelvis,  and  form  nal  viscera,  and   carries  it  into  the  sub- 

\he  internal  ib'ac  vein.  Stance  of  the  liver.    It  is  dtstii^fSoshed 

'^^\  external  iliac  vein  receives    the  into  the  hepatic  snd  abdsminai  portion : 

°'^  ""oni  the  external  pudendal  veins,  the  former  is  ramified  through  the  sab- 

and  then  unites  with  the  internal  iliac  at  stance  of  the  liver,  and  carries  the  Wood 
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d^ttined  for  the  formation  of  the  bile,  held  sacred,  and  wav  employed  in  cele- 
wbich  is  returned  by  branches  to  the  tnink  brating  the  sarrificial  rites;  and  with  a 
of  the  rena  cava ;  the  latter  is  composed  Tiew  to  this,  more  than  the  natural  power 
of  three  branches;  viz.  the  splenic,  me-  of  the  plant,  it  was  worn  suspended  about 
senteric,  and  internal  hemorrhoidal  veins,  the  neck  as  an  amulet. 
See  Teina.  This  practice,  thus  founded  on  super- 

Vbhjb  lactejb.    The  lacteal  absorbents  stition,  was,  however,  in  process  of  time, 
were  so  called.  See  LncieaU,  adopted   in   medicine ;   an'l    therefore   to 

Venei*eal  duease.     See    Oonorrhiea  and  obtain   ;t8  virtues   more   eiTectiiaUy,   the 
^fphiUg.  vervain  was  directed  to  be  bruised  before 

Vbhtke.    \  term   formerly  applied  to  it  was  stppen<l(d  to  the  neck  ;  and  of  its 
the  larger  circumscribed  cavities  of  the  ffood  effects  thus  used  for  inveterate  head- 
body,  as  the  abdomen  and  thorax.  aches,  Foresttis  relates  a  remarkable   in- 
VENTRICLE.     A  term  given"  by  ana-  stance.    In  still  later   tinges  it   has  been 
tomists  to  the  cavities  of  the  brain  and  employed    in   (he   way  of  cataplasm,    by 
heart.  See  Cettbrum  and  Heart.  which  we  are  told  the  most  severe  and 
VEirrBicuLrs   puLicoirABis.    The    right  obstinate  cases  of  cephalalgia  have  been 
ventricle  of  the  heart.                                     cured,  for  which  we  have  the  authorities 
VsjcTBicVLtis    succKTmrETATUS.       That  of  EtmuUer,    Hartman,  and  more   espe- 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  which  is  sur-  cially   De  Hean.     Notwithstanding  these 
rounded  by  the  peritoneum,  is  sometimes  testimonies   in  favour  of  vervain,  it  has 
so  large  as  to  resemble  a  second  stomach,  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse  in  Britain ; 
and  's  so  called  by  some  writers.                   nor  has  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Morley,  writ- 
Vases.    Copper  was  formerly  so  called  ten  professedly  to  recommend  its  use  in 
by  the  chemists  scrophulons  affections,  had  the  effect  of 
VBRATRU.M     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  restoring    its    medical   character.      This 
of  plants  in  the  Linnacan  system.    Class,  gentleman  directs  the  root  of  vervain  to 
Pol^gynia,  Order,  Monoeda.  be  lied  with  a  yard  of  white  satin  riband 
2.  The  pharmacoposlal  name  of  white  roimd   the   neck,  where   it   is   to  remain 
hellebore.  See  Hetltborw  dtlntf.                      till  the  patient  recovers.     He  also  has  re- 
Veratbvm  album.   See  HeUebontm  albttt.  course  to  infusions  and  ointments  prepared 
VERATRUM  NIGRUM.    See   HeUeb9'  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  occa- 
rua  m^er.                                                          sionally  calls  in  aid  the  most  active  roedi- 

VERBASCUM.  (Quasi  barbaacum,  from   cines  of  the  Materia  Medic*, 
its  hairy  coat.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of      Vkbbena  rxiatVA.    The  hedge  mustard 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.   Class,  Pen-  is  sometimes  so  called    See  Eryaimim. 
iandria.  Order,  Manogyma,  Mullien.  Vbbbbma  omciTiAti^.    The  aystematie 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  name  oi  vervam.  See  Verbena. 
Camkla  regia:  Tapaua  barbatva.-  Ctm-  VERDIGRIS.  An  impure  subacetatc 
eielaria.'  Lunaria:  The  Verbaacum  nigrvm  of  copper.  It  is  prepared  by  stratifying 
and  Veibaaatm  thapaua  appear  to  be  or-  copper  plates  with  the  husks  of  grapes, 
dered  indifferently  by  this  name  in  the  afier  the  expression  of  their  juice,  and 
pharmacopceias.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  when  they  have  been  kept  for  some  time 
roots,  are  used  occasionally  as  mild  ad-  imperfectly  exposed  to  the  air,  in  an  apart- 
stringents.  The  leaves  possess  a  roigh-  ment  warm  but  not  too  dry,  so  as  to  pass 
ish  taste,  and  promise  to  be  of  service  in  to  a  state  of  fermentation,  whence  a  quan- 
diarrhosas  and  other  debilitated  states  of  tity  of  vinegar  is  formed.  The  copper- 
tbe  intestines.  plates  are  placed  in  jars  in  strata,  with  th« 

Vkbbascum    HioBiTM.     The    systematic  husks  thus  prepared,  which  are  covered, 
name  of  the  black  mullein.  See  Verbaaaim,  At  the  end  of  twelve;  fifteen,  or  twenty 
Vbbbascum  THAPSiJS.      The  systematic  days  these  are  opened:  the  plates  have 
name  of  the  yellow  mullein.    See  Verbaa-  an  efflorescence  on  their  surfaces  of  a  green 
„f^  colour  and  silky  lustre :  they  are  repeat- 

VERBENA.  (Quasi  herbena^  a  name  edly  moistened  with  water;  and  at  length, 
of  distinction  for  all  herbs  used  in  sacred  a  crust  of  verdigris  is  formed,  which  ts 
rites.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  scraped  off^  by  a  knife,  is  ptit  mto  bag^ 
in  the  Linnaan  system.  CUss,  Decandria.  and  dried  by  exposure  of  these  to  the  aur 
Order,  Manogynia,  wid  sun      It  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  A 

2.  The  pharmacoposial  name  of  what  slight  tmt  of  blue, 
is  atso  caUed  Verbenaca,  Periaterivm,  In  this  preparation  the  copper  is  oxy- 
m&r^botane  eephalaigia.  Serba  aacra.  dised,  probably  by  the  atmospheric  air. 
Vervain.  This  plant  Ferbena  nj/UinaUa  of  aided  by  the  .affinity  of  the  acetic  acidi 
Linnxws.  is  destitute  of  odour,  and  to  and  a  portion  of  this  acid  remains  in  com- 
the  taste  manifests  but  a  slight  degree  of  bination  with  the  oxyde,  not  •tt«»c»en^ 
bittemeil  and  adsiringency.  In  former  however,  to  produce  its  saturation.  When 
Vines  the  verbena  seems  to  have  been  act^donby  water,  the  acid  With  wch  • 
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portion  of  oxyde  as  it  can  retain  in  solution>  The  vertebrx,  which  form  the  «pper  aisi 
are  disaolved,  and  the  remaining  ozyde  is  longeat  pyramid,  arc  called  true  vertebrx 
left  undiatolred.  From  this  analysis  of  it  and  those  which  compote  the  lower  pyn 
by  the  action  of  waier,  Proust  inferred  mid,  or  the  os  sacrum  and  coccpL,  are 
that  it  consists  of  43  of  aceUte  of  copper,  termed  false  vertcbrK,  becaase  they  do  not 
27  of  black  oxyde  of  copper,  and  30  of  in  every  thing  resemble  the  otbcr^  md 
water,  this  water  not  being  accidental,  parttcolarly  because*  in  the  auklt  ataUt 
but  existing  in  it  in  intimate  combination,  they  become  perfectly  iminoTettUe,  while 

Verdigris  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  some  the  upper  ones  continue  to  be  capaUe  of 
of  the  processes  of  dyeing,  and  in  sutgery  motion.  For  it  is  upon  the  bones  of  tlie 
it  is  externally  applied  as  a  mild  detergent  spine  that  the  body  turns,  and  their  name 
in  clf-ansing  foul  ulcers,  or  other  open  has  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  verb 
wounds.  On  account  of  its  virulent  pro-  verio,  to  turn,  as  observed  ahorc 
periies,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  medi-  The  true  vertebrs,  from  their  siCuatiofls 
cine  without  professional  advice;  and  in  with  respect  to  the  neck,  back,  and  Joins, 
case  any  portion  of  this  poison  be  acci-  are  divided  into  three  classes,  oC  cervical, 
dentally  swallowed,  emetics  should  be  dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebrae.  We  nUl 
first  given,  and  afterwards  cold  water  first  consider  the  general  structure  of  all 
gently  alkalized  ought  to  be  drank  in  these,  and  then  separately  describe  tbeir 
abundance.  different  classes. 

Verjuics.  An  acid  liquor  prepared  from  In  each  of  the  vertebrar,  as  in  other 
grapes  or  apples,  that  are  unfit  to  be  con-  bones,  we  may  remark  the  body  of  tbc 
verted  into  wine  or  cyder.  It  is  also  made  bone,  its  processes  and  cavities.  Thebodr 
from  crabs.  It  is  principally  used  in  may  be  compared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cvi 
sauces  and  ragous,  though  it  sometimes  off  transversely ;  convex  before,  and  coo- 
forms  an  ingredient  in  medipinal  composi-  cave  behind,  where  it  makes  part  of  ik 
tions.  cavity  of  the  spine. 

V£RMicvi.i.Ri8.  See  niecebra.  Each  vertebra  has  commonly  seven  prm 

VERMIFORM  PROCESS.  Protuberan-  cesses.  The  first  of  these  is  the  4«iw 
tiavermt/ormU.  The  substance  which  unites  process,  which  is  placed  at  the  back  pan 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  vertebrs,  and  gives  tiie  nane  o^ 
like  a  ring,  forming  a  process.  It  is  called  spine  to  the  whole  of  this  bony  canal 
vermiform,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  con-  Two  others  are  caWed  tranvtierae  proces- 
tonions  of  worms.  es,  from  their  situation  with  respect  to  tk 

VKRMIFUGRS.  {Vermifuga,  from  ver*  spine,  and  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
fm>,  a  worm,  andyiifo,  to  drive  away.)  See  spinous  process.  The  four  others,  wbki 
^nihelmintict.  are  called   oblique   processes,    are  mirdi 

Vermilion.  See  Cinnabar,  smaller  than  the  other  three.     There  t» 

Vfiaais  xORDicAHs.  Vermii  repent.  A  two  of  these  on  the  upper  and  two  oo  tbe 
species  cif  herpetic  eruption  on  the  skin,      lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  risii^  froa 

Vermis  terbestris.   See  Earth-vorm.       near  the  basis  of  the  transverse  processes. 

VERONICA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  They  are  sometimes  called  or/icvto-  pro- 
of plants  in  the  Ltnnxan  system.  Class,  cesses,  because  they  are  articulated  wiifc 
Diandria.    Order,  Mono£^nia.    Speedwell,  each  other;  that  is,  the  two  superior prcH 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Fe-  cesses  of  one  vertebra  are  articulated  vitk 
ronica  mat.  Thea  Germanica.  Hetonica  the  two  inferior  processes  of  the  >-erte6ra 
pauU  chanutdryf.  Veronica  qficinaUe  of  above  it :  and  they  are  called  obllcjae  pro- 
Lmnxus;  tpici$  lateralibuM ;  pedtmculatie  cesses,  from  their  situation  with  respefS 
foliii  oppontie,'  caule  procumbente  is  not  to  the  processes  with  which  they  are  »- 
unfrequcnt  on  dry  barren  grounds  and  ticulated.  These  oblique  processes  are  »> 
heaths,  as  that  of  Hampstcad,  flowering  ticulated  to  each  other  by  a  species  of  po- 
rn June  and  July.  This  plant  was  for-  glimus,  and  each  process  is  covered  aii* 
merly  used  as  a  pectoral  against  coughs  articulation  with  cartilage^ 
and  asthmatic  affections,  but  it  is  now  There  is  in  every  vertebra,  betweea  iilj 
justly  forgotten.  body  and  apophyses,    a  foramen,   wA 

VjjRBicuLABisTuifici..  The  retina  of  the  enough  to  admit  a  finger.  These  forsain^ 
^^t;c«^«»««.     /•,  correspond  with  each  other   thitM«fc  *^ 

vertebra:.  (From  verio^  to  turn.)  the  vertebrae,  and  form  along  boaycoq 
The  spine  is  along  bony  column,  which  duit,  for  the  lodgment  ofthe  spinal  marroi 
extends  from  the  head  to  the  lower  part  Besides  this  great  hole,  there  we  M 
oX  Uie  trunk,  and  is  composed  of  irrecular   notches  on   each  side  of  evi^rv  v«rt(to 


, J  composed  w. 

bones  which  are  caUed  vertebrae,  between^  the   oblique   processes    vd  ti 


irregular   notches  on   each  side  of  every  vertto 

" .        -.  "^     ^\i 

Two     of  thei 


ine  spme  may  be  considered  as  being  body   of  the  vertebra.       .  w^     ^   --■ 

composed    of    two    irregular    pyramids,  notches  are  at  Uie  upper,  ana    twoattk 

narrlff^i  ""'^^^  ^°  ^^^^  ""^^^^  '"  l^**  ^o^^r  part  of  the  bone.     Each    of  tte« 

)ir\rirt^L  *""'^'?*'^^**^>»^°^^^^  *"«"<>«•  notches,  meeting  with    one  irf  ^li 

«r  vertebrx  is  miited  to  ihe  os  sacrum,  superior  notches  of  the  vertebra  belo* 
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forms  a  foramen;  whilst  the  saperior 
notches  do  the  same  with  the  inl^ior 
notches  of  the  Tertebra  above  it.  These 
four  foramina  form  passages  for  blood.yes- 
tels,  and  for  the  nerves  that  pass  out  of  the 
spine. 

The  vertebrx  are  united  together  by 
means  of  a  substance,  compressible  like 
cork,  which  forms  a  kind  of  partition 
between  the  several  vertebrae.  This  inter- 
vertebral substance  seems,  in  the  foetus, 
to  approach  nearly  to  the  nature  of  liga- 
ments ;  in  the  adult  it  has  a  great  resem- 
blance to  cartilage.  When  cut  horizon- 
tally, it  appears  to  consist  of  concentrical 
curved  fibres,  externally  it  is  firmest 
and  hardest;  internally  it  becomes  thin- 
ner and  softer,  till  at  length,  in  the  cen- 
tre,  we  find  it  in  the  form  of  a  mucous  sub- 
stance, which  facilitates  the  motions  of  the 
spine. 

Gengp,  an  Italian  anatomist,  long  ago 
observed,  that  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  these  intervertebral  cartilages, 
(as  they  are  usually  called)  in  advanced 
life,  occasions  the  decrease  in  stature,  and 
the  stooping  forwards,  which  are  usually 
to  be  observed  in  old  people.  The  carti- 
lages then  become  shrivelled,  and  conse- 
Siently  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
asticity.  But,  besides  this  gradual 
eflTect  of  old  age,  these  cartilages  are 
subject  to  a  temporary  diminution,  from 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, so  that  people  who  have  been  long 
Standing,  or  who  have  Oarried  a  consider- 
able weight,  are  found  to  be  shorter  than 
when  they  have  been  long  in  bed.  Hence 
we  are  taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night. 
This  fact,  though  seemingly  obvious,  was 
not  ascertained  till  of  late  years.  The 
difference  in  such  cases  depends  on  the 
age  and  size  of  the  subject;  in  tall,  young 
people,  it  will  be  nearly  an  inch ;  but  in 
older,  or  shorter  persons,  it  will  be  less 
considerable. 

Besides  the  connexion  of  the  several 
Tertebrse,  by  means  of  these  cartiltg^es, 
there  are  likewise  many  strong  ligaments, 
which  unite  the  bones  of  the  spine  to  each 
other.  Some  of  these  ligaments  are  ex- 
ternal, and  others  Internal.  Among  the 
external  ligaments,  we  observe  one  which 
is  common  to  all  the  vertebrx,  extending, 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  of  the  second  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  over  all  the  other  vertebrx, 
and  becoming  broader  as  it  descends  to- 
wards the  OS  sacrum,  where  it  becomes 
(hinner,  and  gradually  disappears.  This 
external  longitudinal  ligament,  if  we  may 
96  call  it,  is  strengthened  by  other  shorter 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from  one 
vertebra  to  another,  thoughout  the  whole 
spine.  The  internal  ligament,  the  fibres 
of  whicli,  like  the  external  one,  are  spread 


in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  extended 
over  the  back  part  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebne,  where  they  help  to  form  tli« 
cavity  of  the  spine,  and  reaches  from  the 
feramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  to 
the  OS  sacrum. 

We  may  venture  to  remark,  that  all 
the  vertebrx  diminish  in  density  and  firm- 
ness *  of  texture,  in  proportion  as  they 
increase  in  site,  so  (hat  the  lower  verte* 
brx,  though  larger,  are  not  so  heavy  in 
proportion  as  those  above  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mode  of  structure,  the 
size  of  the  vertebrx  is  increased  without 
adding  to  their  weight;  and  this  is  an 
object  of  no  little  importance,  in  a  part  of 
the  body,  which,  besides  flexibility  and 
suppleness,  seems  to  require  lightness  as 
one  of  its  essential  properties. 

In  the  foetus,  at  the  ordinary  time  of 
birth,  each  vertebra  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  bony  pieces,  connected  by 
cartilages  which  afterwards  ossify.  One 
of  these  pieces  is  the  body  of  the  bone ; 
the  other  two  are  the  posterior  and  lateral 
portions,  which  form  the  foramen  for  the 
medulla  spinalis.  The  oblique  processes 
are  at  that  time  complete,  and  the  trans- 
Terse  processes  beginningto  be  formed  ?  but 
the  spinous  processes  are  totally  wanting. 

7%e  cwroical  vertebra,  are  seven  in 
number,  their  bodies  are  smaller  and  of  a 
firmer  texture  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  spine.  The  transverse  processes  of 
these  vertebrx  are  short,  and  forked  for 
the  lodgment  of  muscles ;  and,  at  the 
bottom  of  each  of  these  processes,  there  is 
a  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical 
artery  and  vein.  The  spinous  process  of 
each  of  these  vertebrx  is  likewise  shorter 
than  the  other  vertebrx,  and  forked  at  its 
extremity;  by  which  means  it  allows  a 
more  convenient  insertion  to  the  muscles 
of  the  neck.  Their  oblique  processes  are 
more  deserving  of  that  name  than  either 
those  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebrx. 
The  uppermost  of  these  processes  are 
slightly  concave,  and  the  lowermost 
slightly  convex.  This  may  suffice  for  a 
general  description  of  .these  vertebrx; 
but  the  first,  second,  and  seventh,  de- 
serve to  be  spoken  of  more  particularly. 
The  first,  which  is  called  ^tiag,  from  its 
supporting  the  head,  differt  from  all  the 
other  vertebrx»  of  the  spine.  It  forms  a 
kind  of  bony  ring,  which  may  be  divided 
into  its  anterior  and  posterior  arches,  and 
its  lateral  portions.  Of  these,  the  anterior 
arch  is  the  smallest  and  flattest ;  at  the 
middle  of  its  convex  fore  part  we  observe 
a  small  tubercle  which  is  here  what  the 
body  is  in  the  other  vertebrx.  To  this 
tubercle  a  ligament  is  attached,  which 
helps  to  strengthen  the  articulation  of  the 
spine  with  the  os  occipitis.  The  back 
part  of  this  anterior  portion  is  concave. 
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and  covered  with  cartiUfe,  where  it  re-  atUs  moTes  upon  thit  •dootoid 
oeivcA  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  the  second  vertebra.  But,  as  ibe  fi 
vertebra.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  cannot  turn  a  quarter  of  a  circle*  that  is, 
vertebra,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  to  the  shoulder,  upon  this  Tertebra  alone, 
posterior  arch,  is  larger  than  the  anterior  without  being  liabW  to  injure  tbe  mtdalU 
one.  Instead  of  a  spinous  process,  we  spinalis,  we  find  that  all  the  cervical  fer- 
observe  a  rising,  or  tubercle,  larger  than  tebrx  com  ur  in  this  rot  iiory  motisB.whea 
that  which  we  have  just  now  described,  it  is  u  any  considerable  degree;  and  in- 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  bone  The  lateral  deed  we  see  nany  strong  ligaJDcatous 
portions  of  the  vertebra  project,  so  as  to  fibres- arising  from  tbe  sides  of  tbe  odoa- 
form  what  are  called  the  transverse  pro-  tiod  process,  and  passii^  over  tbe  first 
cesses,  one  on  each  side*  which  are  longer  vertebra,  to  the  os  occipitis,  which  not 
and  Urger  than  the  transverse  processes  of  only  strengthen  the  artioulatioa  of  these 
the  other  vertebrae.  They  terminate  in  a  bones  with  each  other,  but  serve  to  rtgU' 
roundish  tubercle,  the  end  of  which  has  a  laie  and  limit  their  rootioa.  U  is  on  this 
slight  bend  downwards  Like  the  other  account  that  the  name  €if  swdtraiiri  has 
transverse  pruce&ses,  they  are  perforated  sometimes  been  given  to  these  ligaaesixa. 
at  their  basis,  for  the  passage  of  the  cer*  The  trans>erse  processes  of  the  vertebra 
vical  artery.  But,  besides  these  transverse  dentala  art  short*  inclined  downwards, 
processes,  we  observe,  both  on  the  supe-  and  forked  at  their  extremities,  lu  apt- 
rior  and  inferior  surface  of  these  lateral  nous  process  is  short  and  thick.  Its 
portions  of  tbe  first  vertebra,  an  articulat-  superior  oblique  processes  a  slightly  coa- 
ingsurface,  covered  with  cartilage,  answer-  vex,  and  sonufwhat  larger  than  the  arti- 
ing  to  the  obltque  processes  in  the  other  culating  surfaces  of  the  first  vertebra,  by 
veriebrae.  The  uppermost  of  these  are  which  mechanism,  the  motion  of  that  bcae 
oblong,  and  slightly  concave,  and  tlieir  upon  this  second  vertebra  is  perfonaed 
extemul  edges  rise  somewhat  higher  than  with  greater  safisty.  lu  in&rior  obliqse 
their  internal  brims.  They  receive  the  processes  have  nothing  singular  io  their 
condyloid    processes   of  the  os  occipilis,   structure, 

with  which  they  are  articulated  by  a  The  seventh  vertebra  of  tbe  neck  dilfen 
species  of  gi  <glirous.  The  lowermost  ar-  from  the  rest  chiefly  in  haviog*  its  spinosi 
ticulkiing  tturfaces,  or  the  inferior  oblique  process  of  a  greater  length,  so  tb^t,  upsi 
processea,  as  they  are  called,  are  large,  this  account,  tt  has  been  sometimes  called 
concave,  and  circular,  and  are  formed  for   vertebra  prMiunent. 

receiving  the  superior  oblique  processes  of  The  tUr9al  vertehritt  which  are  twelve 
the  second  vertebra;  so  that  the  atlas  in  number,  are  of  a  middle  size,  between 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  cervical  verie-  the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrat ;  tlK 
brK  in  receiving  the  bones,  with  which  it  upper  ones  gradually  losing  their  resea- 
is  articulated  both  above  and  below.  blance  to  those  of  the  neck,  and  tbe  lower 

In  the  foBtus  we  find  this  vertebra  com-  ones  coining  nearer  to  those  of  the  Ioml 
posed  of  five,  instead  of  three  pieces,  as  in  The  bodies  of  these  vertebrx  are  more 
the  other  vertebrae.  One  of  these  is  the  flattened  at  their  sides,  more  convex  be- 
anterior  arch ;  the  other  four  are  the  fore,  and  more  concave  behind,  tbaa  tbe 
posterior  arch  and  tlie  sides,  each  of  tlie  other  bones  of  the  spine.  Their  upper  ai4l 
latter  bemg  composed  of  two  pieces,  lower  surfaces  are  horizontal.  At  their 
The  transverse  process,  on  each  side,  re-  sides  we  observe  two  deprissioni^  one  at 
mains  long  in  a  state  of  epiphysis  with  tlieir  upper,  and  the  other  at  tlieir  Uiwer 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The  edge,  which,  united  with  simtUr  depn:s- 
second  vertebra  is  called  dentata,  from  sions  in  the  vertebrae  above  and  below, 
the  process  on  tbe  upper  part  of  its  body,  form  articulating  surfaces,  covered  with 
which  has  been,though  perhaps  improperly,  cartilage,  in  which  the  heads  of  tbe  hbs 
i:ompaned  to  a  tooth.  This  process,  which  are  received.  These  depressions*  however, 
is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  verte-  are  not  exactly  alike  in  all  the  dor»i 
bra,  is  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  slightly  flat-  vertebrae  ;  for  we  find  the  head  of  the  fi/st 
tened,  however,  behind  and  before.  An-  rib  articulated  solely  with  the  first  of 
teriorly  it  has  a  convex,  smooth,  articu-  these  vertebrae,  which  has  tlierefore  ti^ 
lating  surface,  where  it  is  received  by  the  whole  of  the  superior  articulating  sur6ce 
atlas,  as  we  observed  in  our  description  within  itself,  independent  of  the.  vertebra 
nf  that  vertebra.  It  is  by  means  of  this  above  it.  We  may  likewise  observe  a 
articulation  that  the  rotatory  motion  of  simiUrity  in  this  respect  in  tbe  eleventk 
ibe  head  is  performed  (  the  articulation  and  twelfth  of  tbe  dorsal  veriebrz,  "mitk 
oftheosoccipitis  with  the  superior  oh-  which  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  nl>s  sit 
Iique  processes  of  the  first  vertebra,  allow,  articulated  separately.  Their  spinow  p»- 
ing  only  a  certain  degree  of  motion  back-  ceases  are  long,  flattened  at  the  si5c% 
wards  and  forwards,  so  that  when  we  turn  divided  at  their  upper  and  back  nart  «• 
^hc  fkcc  cither  to  tbe  right  or  left,  the  two  luHacei  by  a  middle  ridge,  whkki» 
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received  by  a  sm&H  groor^  in  the  inner 
partof  the  spinous  process  immediately 
above  it,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  liga- 
ment. Those  spinous  processes  are  ter* 
minated  by  a  kind  of  round  tubercle, 
which  slopes  considerably  downwards, 
except  in  the  three  lowermost  vertebrx, , 
where  they  are  shorter  and  more  erect. 
Their  iransverse  processes  are  of  consi- 
derable length  and  thickness,  and  are 
turned  obiiq-iely  backwards.  Anteriorly 
they  have  an  articulaiing  surface,  for  re- 
ceiving ihe  tuberosity  of  the  ribs,  except 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  to  which  the  ribs  are  articulated 
by  iheir  heads  only.  In  the  last  of  these 
vertebrx  ihe  transverse  processes  are  very 
short  and  thick,  because  otherwise  they 
would  be  apt  to  strike  against  the  lower- 
most rihs,  when  we  bend  the  body  to 
either  side. 

The  lumbar  vertebra,  the  lowest  of  the 
true  vertebrae,  are  five  in  number.  They 
are  larger  than  the  dorsal  ver.ebrse.  Their 
bodies  are  extremely  prominent,  and 
nearly  of  a  circular  form  at  their  fore  part; 
posteriorly  they  are  concave.  Their  in- 
termediate cartilages  are  of  considerable 
thickness,  especially  anteriorly,  by  which 
means  ihe  curvature  of  the  spine  forwards, 
towards  the  abdomen,  in  this  part,  is 
greatly  assisied.  Their  spinous  processes 
are  .  short  and  thick,  of  considerable 
breadth,  erect,  and  terminated  by  a  kind 
of  tuberosity.  Their  oblique  processes 
are  of  considerable  thickness;  the  superior 
ones  are  concave,  and  tui*ned  inwards ; 
the  inferior  ones  convex,  and  turned  out- 
wards. Their  transverse  processes  are 
thin  and  long,  except  in  the  first  and  last 
vertebrae,  where  they  are  much  shorter, 
thut  the  lateral  motions  of  the  trunk  might 
not  be  impeded.  The  inferior  surface  of 
all  these  vertebrae  is  slightly  oblique,  so 
that  the  fore  part  of  the  body  of  each  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  its  hind  part ;  but 
tins  is  more  particularlv-  observable  in 
the  lowermost  vertebra,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  OS  sacrum.  Many  anatomists 
describe  the  os  sacrum  and  the  os  coccygis 
as  when  considering  the  bones  of  the  spine, 
whilst  others  regard  them  as  belonging 
more  properly  to  the  pelvis.  These  bones 
the  reader  may  consult.  It  now  remains 
to  notice  the  uses  of  the  spine.  We  find 
the  spinal  marrow  lodged  in  this  bony 
canal,  secure  from  external  injury.  It 
defends  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
and  forms  a  pillar  which  supports  the 
band,  and  gives  a  general  firmness  to  the 
whole  trunk. 

To  give  it  a  firm  basis,  we  find  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  gradually  increasing  in 
breadth  as  they  descend }  and  to  fit  it  for 
a  variety  of  motion,  it  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  joints,  with  an  interme- 
diate elastic  substanpei  so  that  to  great 


firmness  there  is  added  a  perfect  flexi- 
bility. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
lowermost  and  largest  vertebrae  are  not 
so  heavy  in  proportion  as  those  abbve 
them;  their  bodies  being  more  spongy, 
excepting  at  their  circumference,  where 
they  are  more  immediately  exposed  to 
pressure;  so  that  nature  seems  every 
where  endeavouring  to  relieve  us  of  an  un- 
necessary weight  of  bone*  But  behind, 
where  the  spinal  marrow  is  more  exposed 
to  injury,  we  find  the  processes  composed 
of  very  hard  bone ;  and  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses are  in  general  placed  over  each 
other  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  that  a 
pointed  instrument  cannot  easily  get  be- 
tween them,  excepting  in  the  neck,  where 
Xhcyk  are  almost  perpendicular  and  leave 
a  greater  space  between  them.  Hence, 
in  some  countries,  it  is  usual  to  kill  cattle 
by  thrusting  a  pointed  instrument  between 
the  occiput  and  the  atlas,  or  between  the 
atlas  aiid  the  second  vertebra.  Besides 
these  uses  of  the  vertebrae  in  defending 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  articulating  the 
several  vertebrae,  as  is  the  case  witli  the 
oblique  processes,  we  shall  find  that  they 
all  serve  to  form  a  greater  S'^rface  for  the 
lodgment  of  muscles,  and  to  enable  tlie 
latter  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  trunk, 
by  aflbrding  them  u  lever  of  considerable 
length. 

In  the  neck,  we  see  the  spine  project- 
ing somewhat  forwards,  to  support  the 
head,  which,  without  this  assistance, 
would  require  a  greater  number  of  mus- 
cles. Through  the  whole  length  of  the 
thorax  it  is  carried  in  a  curved  direction 
backwards,  and  thus  Xidds  considerably  to 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  consequently 
affords  niore  room  to  the  lungs,  heart, 
and  large  blood-vessels.  In  the  loins,  the 
spine  again  projects  forwards,  in  a  direc- 
tion with  the  centre  of  gravity,  by  which 
means  the  body  is  easily  kept  in  an  erect 
posture  ;  for  otherwise  we  should  be  liable 
to  fall  forwards.  Bui,  at  its  inferior  part, 
it  again  recedes  backwards,  and  helps  to 
form  a  cavity  called  the  pelvis,  in  which 
the  urinary  bladder,  intestinum  rectum, 
and  other  viscera,  are  placed. 

In  a  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed* 
of  so  great  a  number  of  bones,  and  con- 
structed for  such  a  variety  of  motion,  as 
the  spine  is,  luxation  is  more  to  be  ex- 
pected than  fracture;  and  this  is  very 
wisely  guarded  against  in  every  direction, 
by  the  many  processes  that  are  to  be  found 
in  each  vertebra,  and  by  the  cartilages, 
ligaments,  and  other  means  of  connexion, 
waizh  we  have  described  as  uniting  them 
together. 

VERTEBRAL  ARTERY.  Jrteria  wr- 
tebraUt.  A  branch  of  the  subclavian,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  vertebrae  to  with- 
in  iKe  cranium,  where,.  w^jhyS'tftl^e't 
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forms  the  bataUry  artery,  the  internal 
auditory,  and  the  potterior  artery  of  the 
dura  mater. 

VERTEX.  The  crown  of  the  head. 

Vebtica^a  ostA.  See  Parietai  btnet, 

Vtancu  09.  Sec  Paritttal  botttt, 

VERTIGO.  Giddiness. 

Vervain.  Sec  Verbena, 

Verviin,  female '  Se,  £ry«fiitiiii. 

VESANIJE.  (Prom  r^fa/itM,  a  madman.) 
The  fourth  order  in  the  cljst  neurtt*  of 
CuUen's  nosolog'K^l  arrangement ;  com- 
prehending diseases  in  which  the  judg- 
ment 18  impaired,  without  either  coma  or 
pyrexia. 

VESICA.  (Dim.  of  twt,  a  vessel.)  A 
bladd.r. 

VESICA  FELLIS.  The  gall-bladder. 
See  Guil-hludder. 

VESICA  URINARIA.  The  urfnary* 
bladder.   Sec  l/rinary  bladder, 

VESICATORIES.  (Vencaioria,  from 
veticot  a  bUdv'.er  ;  because  they  raise  a 
bladder.)  See  Epitpattict. 

VESICLE  {Veiicula,  a  diminutive  of 
vtdca,  a  bladder.)  An  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  conta.nlng  a  transparent  watery 
fluid. 

VisicuLA  pELLis.    The  gall-bladder. 

VssiccLx  mrx  BARBAax.  The  con- 
fluent smbll-pux. 

Vesiculjb  oixGiVARrx.  The  thrush. 

VESIOULiE  PULMONALES.  The  air 
^lls  which  compose  the  greatest  part  of 
the  luniks,  and  are  situated  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  bronchia. 

VESlCULiE  SEMINALE8.  Two  mem- 
branoMS  receptacles*,  situated  on  the  back 
pari  of  the  bladder  above  its  neck.  The 
excretory  ducts  are  called  ejaculatory 
duels.  They  proceed  to  the  urethra,  into 
which  they  open  by  a  peculiar  orifice  at 
the  lop  of  the  vcrumontanum.  They  have 
vesseU  and  rtervcs  from  the  neighbouring 

Earts,  and  are  well  supplied  with  absor- 
ent  vessels,  which  proceed  to  the  lym- 
phatic glands  about  the  loins.  The  use 
of  the  vesiculx  seminales  is  to  receive  the 
semen  brought  u)io  them  by  the  vasa  de- 
£erentia,  to  retain,  somewhat  inspissate, 
and  to  ekcern  it  tub  coitu  into  the  urethra, 
from  whence  it  is  propelled  into  the  vagina 
uteri.  See  Pempldgnt, 

Vencitlnr  fever.  See  Pemphigw. 
VESTIBULUM.  A  round  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear,  between  the  cochlea  and 
semicircular  canalsi  in  which  are  an  oval 
opening  communicating  with  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  orifices  of  the 
semicircular  canals.  It  is  within  this  cavi- 
ty  and  the  semicircular  canals,  that  the 
new  apparatus*  discovered  by  the  cele- 
brated neurologist  Scarpa,  lies.  He  has 
demonstrated  membranous  tubes,  connect- 
ed loosely  by  cellular  texture,  within  the 
bony  semicircular  canals,  each  of  which 
'is  ddated  in  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  into 


an  uQpttlk;  it  is  upon  th/twt  aropuUz, 
which  communicate  by  means  of  an  alvemt 
C9Bumtni»f  that  branchei  of  the  portio  mol- 
lis are  expanded. 

VrroKicA  comni.  See  Beiamea, 

VIBIX.  (Vibex,  sing.  plu.  Vibictt.)  The 
large  purple  spou  which  uipear  under  the 
skin  in  certain  malignant  fevers. 

VIBRISSJE.  (^VibriMa,  from  vifrro,  to 
quaver.)  Hairs  growing  in  the  nostrils. 
See  Capilbu, 

V1CUT  WATER.  Is  obUined  from  the 
tepid  mineral  springs  that  arise  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Vichy,  in  France.  On  account  of  its 
chalybeate  and  alkaline  ingredients,  it  is 
taken  internally,  being  rep4.ted  to  be  of 
great  service  in  bilious  colics,  dtarrhceas» 
and  in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  especially 
such  as  arise  from  a  relaxed  or  debilitated 
state  of  that  organ. 

These  waters  are  likewise  very  useful 
when  employed  as  a  tepid  bath,  particu- 
larly in  rheumatisms,  sciatica,  gout,  he. 
by  combining  the  internal  use  with  the  ex- 
ternal application,  they  have  often  effircted 
a  Cure  where  other  remedies  had  failed  to 
afford  relief. 

ViciA  FAB  A.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  bean  plant.  See  JBearu 

VicTOBAua  LoxoA.  This  officinal  is 
the  JIlHum  victoraH*  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root,  which  when  dried  loses  its  alliace- 
ous smell  and  taste,  Is  said  to  be  efficaci- 
ous in  allay'mg  the  abdominal  spasms  ot' 
graved  females. 

VIGILANCE.  Pervi^um,  VigiUnce, 
when  attended  by  anxiety,  pain  in  the 
head,  loss  of  appetite,  and  diminution  of 
strength,  is  by  Sauvage  and  Sagar  consi- 
dered as  a  genus  of  disease,  and  is  called 
a^rypttia. 

VERRUCA.     A  wsrt. 

VEBRrcABK*.  (From  Verruca,  a  wart; 
because  it  was  supposed  to  destroy  warts.) 
The  herb  turnsole. 

VINCA.  (From  vindo,  to  bind  ;  because 
of  its  said  usefulness  in  making  bands.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nxan  system.  Class,  Pentandria*  Order, 
Mono^nia,  The  herb  periwinkle,  orper- 
vincle. 

Vii?cA  xi5on.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  lesser  periwinkle.  See  Vinca  perrnnca. 
Clematis  daphnoidet  major.  This  plant  Vinca 
minor  of  Linnxus,  possesses  bitter  and  ad- 
stringent  virtues,  and  is  said  to  be  effica- 
cacious  in  stopping  nasal  hxmorrbag^^ 
when  bruised  and  put  into  the  nose.  Boil- 
ed it  forms  a  useful  adstringent  gargle  in 
common  sore  throat,  and  it  is  given  by 
some  in  phUilsical  complaints. 

ViKCA  pKRvisrcA.  The  lesser  peHvin- 
kle. 

VnrcrroxiciTK.  (Prom  vinco,  to  over- 
come, and  toxicum,  poison ;  so  named 
from  its  supposed  virtues  of  resisting  and 
expelling  poisons.)    Bcrmidinariq,    Jftde- 
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piat.  Swallow  wort.  Tame  poison.  The 
root  of  this  plant  Afclepiat  vmcetoxicnm  of 
Linnxus,  smells  when  fi*esh  somewhat  of 
valerian }  chewed  it  imparts  at  first  a  con* 
siderable  sweetness  which  is  soon  succeed- 
ed by  an  unpleasant  subacrid  bitterness. 
It  is  given  in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of 
glandular  obstructions. 

Vine.    See  Viti: 

Vine,  vfhite'     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vine,  -wild.    See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vinegar,    See  Acetum, 

Vinegar^  dittilled.  See  Acetum  ditiiUa- 
turn. 

Vinegar,  tpirita  qf.    See  Acetic  acid, 

VINUM.    See  fVine, 

Visum  aloks.  Wine  of  aloes.  For- 
me r\y  known  by  the  names  of  Hnctwa 
hiera  and  tinctura  aacra.  */  Take  of  ex- 
tract of  spiked  aloe^  eight  ounces ;  canel- 
la  bark,  two  ounces;  wine,  six  pints; 
proof  spirits,  two  pints.*'  Rub  the  aloe 
into  powder  with  white  sand,  previously 
cleansed  from  any  impurities :  rub  the  ca- 
nella-bark  also  into  powder;  and  after 
having  mixed  these  powders  together,  pour 
on  the  wine  and  spirit  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  occasionally  shaking  the 
mixture,  and  afterwards  strain.  A  sto- 
machic purgative,  calculated  for  the  aged 
and  phlegmatic,  who  are  not  troubled  with 
the  piles.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid- 
ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Yiiruac  avtimohii.  In  small  doses  this 
proves  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  and  a 
large  dose  emetic ;  in  which  last  intention 
it  is  the  common  emetic  for  children. 

ViNUM     AlTTIMOini    TARTASIZATI.  See 

Liquor  anUmonU  tartarizati. 

ViNUM  FXRBi.  Wine  of  iron,  formerly 
called  vinium  chalebeatum.  «  Take  of  iron 
filings,  two  ounces;  wine,  two  pints.** 
Mix,  and  set  the  mixture  by  for  a  monih,oc- 
casionally  shaking  it;  then  filter  it  through 
paper.  For  its  virtues  see  Ferrium  tarta- 
nzatum. 

ViJfUM  iPKCAGVABroB.  Winc  of  ipe- 
cacuanha. *'Take  of  ipecacuanha-root, 
bruised,  two  ounces ;  wine,  two  pints.^' 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose,  when  used  as  an  emetic,  from 
two  fluiddrachms  to  half  an  ounce. 

ViKUM  opii.  Wine  of  opium,  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  laudanum  liquidum 
Sydenham,  and  tinctura  thebaica.  "  T^ke 
ok'  extract  of  opium,  an  ounce ;  cinnamon- 
bark,  bruised,  cloves,  bruised,  of  each  a' 
drachm;  wine,  a  pint."  Macerate  for  eight 
days,  and  strain.    See  Opium. 

VIOLA.  (From  lo» ;  because  it  was 
first  found  in  Ionia.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
^enus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  tlyngenena.  Order,  Monogynia, 
The  violet. 

2.  The  tibarmacopoeial  name  of  the  F»o- 
laHa.  Sweet  violet.  Viola  odoraU  of  Lin- 
nacus :— acaii^,  /oftw    cordatit^  etolombuo 
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repentibut.  The  recent  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  received  into  the  catalogues  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  They  have  an  agreeable 
sweet  smell,  and  a  mucilapnous  bitterish 
taste.  Their  virtues  are  purgative  or  laxa- 
tive, and  by  some  they  are  said  to  possess 
an  anodyne  and  pectoral  quality.  '  The 
officinal  preparation  of  this  flower  is  a 
syrup,  which,  to  young  chUdren,  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  purgative ;  it  is  also  of 
considerable  utility  in  many  chemical  in. 
quiries,  to  detect  an  acid  or  an  alkali;  the 
former  changing  the  blue  colour  to  a  red> 
and  the  latter  to  a  green. 

Viola  caniha.  The  dog  violet.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Viola  canina  of  Linnaeus, 
possesses  the  power  of  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing the  bowels;  with  which  intention  a  scru- 
pie  of  the  dried  root  roust  be  exhibited.  It 
appears,  though  neglected  in  this  country, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  physicians.  p 

VioiA  IPSCACUAITHA.  The  plant  which 
was  supposed  to  afford  the  ipecacuanha- 
root. 

Viola  xutea.  The  wall-flower  was  aa 
called.    See  Cheirt. 

ViotA  oiK>HATA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweet  violet.    See  Viola, 

Viola  palustus.    See  Pinguicula, 

Viola  TaicoLOB.  Harts-ease.  Panties^ 
This  well  known  beautiful  litUe  pknt 
grows  in  corn-fields,  waste,  and  cultivated 
grounds, flowering  all  the summcrmonthi. 
It  varies  much  by  cultivation ;  and  by  the 
vividcolouringof  its  flowers  often  becomes 
extremely  beautiful  in  gardens,  where  it  is 
distinguished  by  various-  names.  To  the 
taste,  this  plant  in  its  recent  state  is  ex- 
tremely glutinous,  or  mucilaginous,  ac- 
companied with  the  common  herbaceous 
flavour  and  roughness.  By  distillation 
with  water,  according  to  Haase,  it  affords 
a  small  quantity  of  odorous  essential  oil,  of 
a  somewhat  acrid  taste.  The  dried  herb 
yields  about  half  its  weight  of  watery  ex- 
tract,  the  fresh  plant  about  one-eighth. 
Though  many  of  the  old  writers  on  the 
materia  medica  represent  this  plant  as  a 
powerful  nnedicine  in  epilepsy,  asthma>  ul- 
cers, scabies,  and  cutaneous  complaints^, 
yet  the  viola  tricolor  owes  its  present  cha- 
racter as  a  medicine  to  the  modem  autho- 
rities of  Starick,  Metzer,  Haase,  and  others,, 
especially  as  a  remedy  for  the  crusts  lac- 
tea.  For  this  purpose,  a  handful  of  the 
fresh  herb,  or  half  a  drachm  of  it  dried, 
boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  is  to  be  strained 
and  taken  night  and  morning.  Bread,  with 
this  decoction,  is  abo  to  be  formed  into  a 
poultice  and  applied  to  the  part.  By  this 
treatment  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
eruption  during  the  first  eight  days  in- 
creases, and  that  the  urine,  wl^n  the  medi- 
cine succeeds,  has  an  odour  similar  to  that 
of  cau ;  but  on  continuing  the  use  of  the 
plant  a  sufllcient  time,  this  smell  goes  oflT, 
the  scabs  disappear^and  the  skin  recovers 
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its  natartl  mirity.  Inttaitcet  of  the  sue* 
oettfiil  exhibition  of  this  medicine,  m  cited 
by  these  authors,  are  very  numerous;  in- 
deed this  remedy,  under  their  mana^ment, 
seems  fare ly,  if  ever,  to  ha\e  failed.  Ii 
appears,  however,  that  Mursinna,  Aker- 


VIS  INKBTIJE.      The   propensity   to 

fest  inherrni  in  nature. 

VIS  INSITA.  This  property  is  defined 
by  Haller  to  be  that  power  by  which.  a> 
muscle,  when  wounded,  touched,  or  irrita- 
ted,  contracts,  independent  of  the  trill  of 


mann,  and  Flennig,  were   It-ts  fortunate  the  anim*!  that  is  the  object  of  the  eiLpe- 

in  the  employment  of  this  plant ;  the  last  riment,  and  without  its  feeling  pain.    See 

of  whom  declares,  that  in  the  different  cti-  JfrriiabiHty 

Uneous  disorders  in  which  he  used  it,  no  VIS   MEDICATRIX  NATURiE.      VU 

benefit  was  derived.     Haase,  who  admini-  ctmervtUnx.    A  term  employed  by  physi- 

stered  this  species  of  violet  in  various  forma,  cians  to  express  that  healinf^  power  in  an 

and  large  doses,  extended  its  use  to  many  animated  body,  by  which,  when  diseased, 

chronic   disorders ;   and   from  the  great  the  body  is  enabled  to  regain  itM  healthy 

nnmher  of  caaes  in  which  it  proved  sue-  actions. 

cessful,  we  are  desirous  of  recommending  VIS    MORTU.V.       That   property    by 

it  to  a  farther  trial  in  this  country.  which  a  muscle  after  the  death  of  the  ani. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bergius  speaks  of  mal,  or  a  muscle  immediately  after  having 

this  plant  as  a  useful  mucilaginous  purga*  been  cut  out  from  a  living  body,  contracts, 

tive,  and  takes  no  notice  of  its  efficacy  in  ^  VI3  NERVOSA.    This  property  is  con- 

the  crusts  lactea,  or  in  any  other  disease,  sidered  by  Whyti  to  be  imotber  power  of 


VioLABTA.    See  Pioto. 
VM»$i  df.    See  I^i0la  cankta, 
rUUt^  Mweet     See  VUla. 
Viper.    See  Fi^ero. 
Viper^rraf.    See  S!csrsoiiera. 
VIPCRA.    iQu9d  vi pariat {  because 
was  thought  that  its  youngest  through  the 


the  muscles  by  which  they  act  when  excited 
by  the  nerves. 

VIS  PLASTICA.  That  facility  of  fi>r. 
mation  which  spontaneously  operates  in 
animals. 
VIS  A  TERGO.  Any  impulsive  power. 
VIS  VITJ=;  The  natural  power  of  the 
mother's  bowels.)  The  viper,  or  adder,  animal  machine  in  preserving  life. 
This  viviparous  reptile,  Colvher  beru»  o£  VISCUM.  Mistletoe.  Vuam  aOvm^i 
Linnxus,  posMesses  the  power  of  forming  Linnxus.  This  singular  parasitical  plant 
a  poisonous  fluid  m  littlebaga  near  its  teeth,  most  commonly  grows  on  apple-trees,  also 
The  flesh  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  often  on  the  pear,  hawthorn,  service,  oak,  hasel, 
taken  by  the  common  people  against  the  mspfe,  ash,  lime-tree,  willow,  elm,  \ram- 
king*s  evil»  and  a  variety  of  disorders  of  beam,  Ctc.  It  is  supposed  to  be  propaga- 
the  skin.  Experience  evinces  it  to  be  an  ted  by  birds,  especially  by  the  fiekMare 
inefficacious  substance.  and  thrush,  which  feed  upon  its  berries^ 

VipsaARiA.    See  Serpentaria  Virginiana,   the  seeds  of  which  p  ss  through  the  bow- 
ViPBRiiTA.      (From  viper^  a  snake ;  so   els  unchanged :  and  along  with  the  ^'sucrc- 
called  from  the  serpentine  appearance  of  ment  adhere  to  the  branchesof  trees  wboe 
its  roots.)    See  Serpentaria  virgimana,         they  vegetate. 

ViPKRiiTA  viaeixiAjf  A.    See  Serpentaria       The  mistletoe  of  the  oak  has,  from   the 

virjininna.  times  of  the  ancient  druids,  been  always 

ViROA  AURiA.    Berba  tlorea.     Conysa  co-  preferred  to  that  produced  on  other  trees; 

ma  ttttrea,  Symphytum.    Petrmvm.    RHchry.    but  it  is  now  well  known  that   the   vi9cu» 

9um,     Con%0htia  aaraceniea.    Golden    rod.   querent  differs  in  no  respect  from  others. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  pl.»ot,  S^H-       This  plant  is  the  <3  of  the  Greeks,  and 

<M^  virga  aurea  of  Linnxus,  are  recom-   was  in  former  times  thouf(ht  to  possess 

mended  as  aperients  and  corroborants  in    many  medicinal  virtues;  however,  we  learn 

urinary    obstructions,  ulcerations  of  the   but  little  concerning  its  efficacy  from  the 

kidneys   and  bladder,  snd  it   is   said  by  ancient  writers  on  the  materia   medica, 

some  to  be  particularly  useful  in  stopping  nor  will  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  state 

intemsl  haemorrhages.  the  extraordinary  powers  ascribed  to  the 

ViROATA  strruRA.     The  sagittal  suture   mistletoe  by  the  crafty  designs.of  dmidi- 

of  the  skulL  cal  knavery.  Both  the  leaves  and  branches 

ViRoiNALB  OLAUBTRUM.    The  hvmen.         of  the  plant  have  very  little  smell,  and  a 

Virginian  fbncc;    See  J>/^cotiamu  ..very  weak  taste  of  the  nauseous  kind.     In 

Virjina'  6s«er,  uprigrht.    See  Ftammula  distillation  they  impregnate    water   with 

jovi$.  their  faint  unpleasant  smell,  btit  yield  no 

Virgintt*  milk.    A  solution  of  gum  ben-  essent'isl  oil.    Extracts,  made  from  tlstm 

zonium.  by  water,  are  bitterish,  rough ish,  and  vub- 

VIRUS.    A  synonym  of  contagion.  See   saline:     The   spirituous  extracts  of  the 

Conm^'ofi.  wood  has  the  gtratest  austerity^  and  that 

VIS  CONSERVATRIX.    See  Tis  mecft'.  of  the  leaves  the  giratest  bitterncga.     The 

berries  sbound  with  an  extremely  tena- 


catrix. 


VIS  ELASTICA.    EUsUcity. 


cious  and  most  ungrateful  sweet  mucilage. 
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Tb^  vifotis  querous  obtained  great  repu- 
tatioD  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy ;  and  a  caie 
of  this  disease^  of  a  woman  of  quality,  in 
whieh  it  proved  remarkably  successful,  is 
mentiohed  ,by  Boyle.  Some  years  after* 
wards  its  use  was  strongly  recommended 
in  various  convulsive  disorders  by  Colbacb, 
who  has  related  several  instances  of  its 
good  efTects.  He  administered  it  in  sub- 
stance in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a 
drachm,  of  the  wood  or  leaves,  or  an  infu- 
si  on  of  an  ounce.  This  author  was  follow, 
ed  by  others,  who  have  not  only  given  tes- 
timony of  the  efficacy  of  the  mistletoe  in 
dlflerent  convulsive  affections,  but  also 
in  those  complaints  denominated  nervous^ 
in  which  it  Was  supposed  to  act  in  the 
character  of  a  tonic.  But  all  that  has  been 
written  in  favour  of  this  remedy,  which  is 
certainly  welt  deserving  of  notice,  has  not 
{Prevented  it  from  falling  into  general  ne- 
glect; and  the  colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  have,  perhaps  not  without  rea- 
son, expunged  it  from  their  catalogues  of 
the  materia  medica.     * 

ViscuK  ALBUM.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  parasitical  mistletoe.  See  VUcwn, 

VISCUS.  Any  orgyn  or  part  which  has 
an  appropriate  use^  as  the  viseera  of  the 
abdomen,  &c. 

Fmom,  See  SX^ht. 

Vition,  deJecHve.  See  Bynpia, 

Visus  sxnovBATVS.  See  Mttmmorphop* 
tia. 

TiTx  ABBOB.  SetArbvrviU. 

ViTiB  uoirux.  See  Guaiacum, 

Vital  action*.  See  VUai  Fvnethiu.    . 

VITAL  FUNCTIONS.  Vital  actions. 
Those  actions  of  the  body  upon  which  life 
immediately  depends,  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  respiration,  heat  of  the  body, 
&c.  8te  Function. 

Vital  principle.  See  Xi/f. 

ViTAXJiA.  Traveller's  joy.  This  plant  is 
common  in  our  hedges,  and  is  the  ClemO' 
Hi  vitalba  of  Linncus  ;—/«/«»  frinnatht  /•• 
U0U9  eirdatie  teandentibua  .*  its  leaves  when 
fresh  produce  a  warmth  on  the  tongue,  and 
if  the  chewing  is  continued,  blisters  arise. 
The  same  effect  follows  their  being  rubbed 
on  the  skin.  The  plant  has  been  admini- 
stered  internally  to  cure  lues  venerea,  scro- 
fula, and  rheumatisms,  tn  France,  the 
young  sprouts  are  eaten,  when  boiled,  as 
boptops  are  in  this  country. 

VITILIGO.  (From  vitio,  to  infect.)  See 
'Atphu$. 

yiTIS.  L  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tttmlria.  Order,  Monog^ma, 

%  The  pharmacopaial  name  of  the  VitiM 
vinifera  ot  Linnsus  :^fiUi9  lobaiii  dnuQ' 
ti9  nudh.  Vine-leaves  and  the  tendrils 
have  an  adstringent  taste,  and  were  for- 
merly us^  in  diarrhoeas,  hemorrhages, 
and  other  disorders  requiring  refrigerant 
and  styptic  medkines*    The  juice  or  tap 
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of  the  vine,  cAlled  lachryms,  has  been  te- 
commended  in  calculous  disorders :  and  it 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  application  to 
weak  eyes  and  specks  of  the  cornea.  The 
unripe  fruit  has  a  harsh»  rough,  sour  taste  1 
iu  expressed  juice,  called  verjuice,  was 
formerly  much  esteemed,  but  is  now  sa« 
perseded  by  the  juice  of  lemons ;  for  ex- 
ternal use,  however,  particularly  in  bruises 
and  pains,  venuice  is  still  employed,  and 
considered  to  be  a  ve%  useful  applicattoa« 
Se^  also  Uutpoimtf  wjnt,  and  coritisi. 

ViTis  ALBA.  See  Mrymda  alha, 

Vms  ALTus.  St.  Vittt8*s  dance. 

Vma  isAiA.  The  red  wbortle-berry. 
The  leaves  of  thia  plant,  Vacctntum  «Ml 
iJ^ta  of  Linnieus,  are  so  adstringent  as  to 
be  used  in  some  places  for  tanning.  Thejr 
are  said  to  mitigate  the  pain  attendant  on 
civlculous  diseases  when  given  internally  in 
the  form  of  decoction.  The  ripe  berries 
abound  with  a  grateful  ackl  juice ;  and  are 
esteemed  in  Sweden  as  aperient,  antiscep- 
tic,  and  refrigerant,  and  oflea  given  in 
putrid  diseases. 

ViTifs  STLTXSTBis.  White  briony. 

Vms  TiinnBA.  The  ^tematic  narte 
of  the  grape-tree.  See  flti$  and  wine. 

ViTix  AOKVs  cASTus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  chaste  tree.    See  jiynm  eae^ 

tU9. 

ViTBARiA.  The  pellitory  of  the  walL 

VITBEOUS  IIUMOUK.  Mumew-  v/- 
ireue.  The  pellucid  bodv  which  fills  the 
whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the  crystal- 
line lens.  The  vitreous  substance  is  com* 
posed  of  small  cells  which  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  are  distended  with  a 
transparent  fluid. 

Vitriol,  acid  ^,  See  Sulpkuric  add. 

Vitriol^  blue.  See  Sidpkun  eupri. 

Vitriol;  green,  Het  Ferri  eulphao. 

Vitriol,  Roman.  See  Sulphae  cnpri. 

Vitriol^  eweet  epirit  t/.  See  Spirito  mtherfo 
vitrioHci. 

Vitriol^  white.  See  Zinci  nilphae, 

Vitriolated  koH.  Stie  PotaoHt  eulphao. 

ViTBioLUM.  (From  vitntm,  glass ;  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  glass.  HoUan- 
dus  savs  this  word  is  fictitious,  and  com- 
posed trom  the  initials  of  the  following  sen- 
tence: Vade  in  terram  'rimando,  inveniee, 
optimum  lapidem  veram  medicinam,)  CaU 
cadinum.  Calcatar.  Catcotar.  Calcan^ 
thot,  Calcanthum,  Caldtea.  Vitriol,  or 
sulphate  of  iron. 

ViTRioLvx  ALBVX.  Scc  Zind  tulphae. 

ViTBioLuK  cmBuuvic.  Scc  CuTpi  euU 
phao. 

ViTBioLVx  RoxAHiTK.  Sce  CuTpi  md* 
phot. 

ViTBioLiTx  TiBiBB.  See  FerH  iu^koi. 

VITRUM.    Glass. 

ViTBUK  ABTixoBn.  Glass  of  atttimoiiy.- 
Antimony  first  calcined,  then  fused  'm  * 
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•pboretic  compound  exbiWted  in  the  cnre 
of  dytentorieft  arif ui|r  ^^^^^  checked  per- 
■pi  ration. 

ViTBvx  MTfCLEmcjnu  A  funnel  to 
•eparate  oil  from  vmUr. 

VOICE.  r»x.  The  principal  orfpan  of 
the  woio^  iS  the  larynx ;  for.  when  it  ia  in- 
jared,  the  air  paaaei  throurh  the  windpipe 
vithout  yieklia^  any  aound. 

YoLsxLLA.  A  probang,  or  inttronent  to 
ramorc  bodies  aticMlbg  in  ibe  throat 

VOLVULUS.  (Prom  vafna,  to  roll  up  ) 
The  iliac  paation,  or  inflammation  in  the 
bowels,  called  twisting  of  the  guts. 

VoLTOLCs  TB»nxsTmi8.  Small  bind- 
weed The  convolTulus  minor. 

VOMBR.  Named  from  its  great  re- 
semblance to  a  plough^share.  It  is  a 
slender  thin  bone  sepaHiting  the  nostrils 
lirom  each  other,  conslstihg  of  two  plates 
much  compressed  together*  very  dense  and , 
strong,  yet  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent ; 
these  two  plates  seem  at  every  edge  to  ae- 
parate  from  each  other,  and  thus  a  groove 
IS  formed  at  every  side. — 1  This  groove» 
on  the  upper  edge,  or,  as  it  may  be  called, 
its  base,  is  wide,  and  receives  into  it  the 
proiecting  points  of  the  xtlimoid  and  sphe- 
noio  bones,  and  thus  it  stands  very  firmly 
and  securely  on  the  skull,  and  capable  of 
resisting  blows  of  considerable  violence. — 
2.  The  groove,  upon  the  lower  part,  is 
narrower,  and  receives  the  rising  line  in 
the  middle  of  the  palate  plate,  where  the 
bones  join  to  form  the  palate  suture.  At 
the  fore  part  it  is  united  by  a  ragged  stn-- 
face,  and  by  something  like  a  groove,  to 
the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  as 
the  vomer  receives  the  other  bones  into 
its  grooves,  it  is,  as  it  were,  lockt*d  in  on 
mil  sides,  receiving  support  and  streng^th 
from  each,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  thick  and  strong  membrane  uhicb  co- 
vers the  whole,  and  which  is  so  continu- 
otu  at  to  resemble  a  periosteum,  or  rather 


a  eonttnoed  ligament  firom  its  strength ; 
thus  the  slender  vomer  possesses  sufficient 
strength  to  advcK  from  it  all  those  evils 
which  must  inevitably  have  occurred,  had 
it  been  less  wisely  or  less  strongly  con- 
structed. 

VOMICA.  (Prom  vpm^  to  spit  up ;  be- 
cause it  discharges  a  aanies.}  An  abscess 
of  the  lungs. 

Vomica  ua.uoais  mrMMwi,  Qui^-sil- 
ver. 

VOMITING.  VmUU.  A  fbrdble  ejec- 
tion  of  food,  or  any  other  substance,  mm 
the  stomach,  through  the  cesophagtts  and 
mouih.  It  is  either  idupathic^  when  art. 
sing  from  a  cause  in  the  stomach  itself; 
or  tympt^mntit,  when  originating  from  dis- 
eases seated  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Its  immediate  cause  is  an  antiperystaltic, 
spassiodic,  convulsive  c\>nstriciion  of  the 
stomach  and  pressure'  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles.  It  is  an  effort  of 
n%^ure  to  expel  whatever  molests  or  is 
troiblesome  in  the  stomach.  * 

Vomiting  of  blood*  See  Uewmtemtm9. 

Vonmrs  cainuiTrs.  See  B^ematemeaig. 

VoraciouM  appetite.  See  BuUm€i^ 

Vox  ABSCISSA.  Hoi4rsrness,a  loss  of  foice. 

VmLSAoo.  The  ssarabacca  was  so  caQed. 
Sec  Atai^um. 

VvijriBABiA.  (From  tntlnuo^  a  wound.) 
Medicines  which  heal  wounds.  A  herb 
named  from  its  uses  in  healing  wounds.  - 

VuLiTKBAaiA  aq.ua.  Ar^ucfousade. 

VcLKcrs  scLorBnci;]!.  A  guiMhot 
won  id. 

VULVA.  {Qiiad  vaha,  the  aperture 
to  the  womb  ;  or  quati  votva,  because  the 
foetus  is  wrapped  up  in  it.)  The  puden- 
dum muliebre,  or  parts  of  generation  pro- 
per to  >»omen ;  also  a  foramen  in  the  brain. 

VuLVABiA.  (From  vulva^  the  womb; 
so  named  from  its  smell  or  use  in  disordtra 
of  the  womb.)  Stinking  orach.  See  ^tri- 
plex oHde. 
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WAKE  rbbin.  See  Arum. 

IVallfloner.  See  Chsiri, 

}VaUpelUtory.  See  Parietaria. 

IFaU-pepper.  See  llkcebra, 

Wabiut.  See  Jufflans. 

WALTON  WATER.  A  mineral  spring 
near  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire,  con- 
taining a  small  portion  of  iron  dissolved  in 
fixed  air ;  of  absorbent  earth  combined 
with  hepatic  air  j  of  vitriolated  magnesia, 
and  muriated  mineral  alkali ;  but  the  pro- 


portions  of  these  constituent  parts  have 
not  been  accurately  ascertained.  Walton 
water  is  chiefly  efficacious  in  obstructioss 
and  other  affections  of  the  glands. 

WATER.  Aqua,  According*  to  the 
opinion  of  modem  chemists  is  a  compound 
fluid,  made  up  of  two  substaeccs,  neither 
of  which  can  be  exhibited  separately,  ex- 
cept in  the  gaseous  form  {  and  wtoi  ai£rt- 
form,  they  are  known,  the  one  as  hydro- 
gen gas,  or  inflammable  air ;  the  other  as 
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oj^fgwi  f^y  or  Titel  air.    TbMe  gitei,  in 

the  proportion  of  about  three  of  hydrogen 
to'cJcTcn  of  oxygen*  when  united  chemi- 
cally^ and  reduced  from  the  ibrm  of  an 
air  to  that  of  a  liquid,  constitute  the  fluid* 
water. 

It  is  transparent*  without  colour*  smell* 
or  taste ;  in  every  degree  comprestibie; 
when  pure,  not  liable  to  spontaneous 
change;  liquid  in  the  common  temperature 
of  our  atmosphere,  assuming  the  solid 
form  at  32®  Fahrenheit,  and  the  gaseous  at 
212°,  but  returning  unaltered  to  its  liquid 
state  on  resurping  any  degre  of  heai  be- 
tween these  points  r  capable  of  dissolving 
a  greater  number  of  natt^riil  bodies  thuu 
any  other  fluid  whatever,  and  especially 
those  known  by  the  name  of  the  saline  { 
performing  the  most  important  functions 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
entering  largely  into  their  composition  as 
a  constituent  part.  The  simple  waters  are 
the  following : 

1.  Dittilled  water,'  This  is  the  lightest 
of  all  others,  containing  neither  aolid  nor 
gaseouf  substances  in  solution,  is  perfectly 
iroid  of  taste  and  smell,  colourless  and 
beajutifully  transparent,  has  a  soft  feel*  and 
wets  the  fingers  more  readily  than  any 
9ther.  It  mixes  uniformly  with  soap  into 
a  smooth  opaline  mixture*  but  may  be 
idded  to  a  solution  of  soap  in  spirit  of  wine 
without  injuring  its  transparency.  The, 
:learness  of  distilled  water  is  not  im|Aired 
by  the  most  delicate  chemical  re-agents* 
such  as  lime-water,  a  solution  of  barytes 
in  any  acid,  nitrated  silver*  or  acid  of  sugar. 
When  evaporated  in  a  silver  vessel  it 
leaves  no  residuum  ;  if  preserved  from 
iccess  of  foreign  matter  floating  In  the  air, 
^  may  be  kept  for  ages  unaltered  in  ves- 
}els  upon  which  ii  Jias  no  action,  as  it  docs 
lot  possess  within  itself  the  power  of  de- 
composition. As  it  freezes  exactly  at  33® 
>f  Pahranheil,  and  boils  at  212®  under  the 
Umospherical  pressure  of  29.8®  inches* 
these  points  are  made  use  of  as  the  stand- 
ard ones  for  their  mometrical  division ;  and 
its  specific  weight  being  always  the  same 
Linder  light  pressure  and  temperature,  it  is 
employed  for  the  comparative  standard  of 
specific  gravny. 

Pure  distilled  water  can  only  be  procur- 
ed from  water  winch  contains  no  voktiJe 
matters  that  will  rise  in  distiUaiion,  and 
continue  still  in*  union  with  the  vapour 
when  condensed.  Many  substances  are 
irolatile  during  distillation,  but  most  of  the 
gases,  such  as  common  air,  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  like*  are  incapable  of  uniting  with 
water  at  a  bi^h  temper.'tture:  other  bodies, 
however,  such  as  vegetable  ess*  ntial  oil* 
and,  in  general,  much  of  Uiat  which  gives 
the  peculiar  odour  to  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  wiU  remain  in  water  after  distilla- 
tion. So  the  steam  of  many  animsil  and 
vegetable  decoctions  has  a  dertain  davoui: 


whieh  diftmga^ahet  it  from  pore  water ; 
and  the  squeodi  exhalation  from  liv'mg  bo- 
dies* whicD  is  a  kind  of  distillation*  baa  m 
similar  impregnation. 

To  obtain  distilled  water  perfectly  pare* 
much  stress  was  laid  by  former  chemisU  on 
repeating  the  process  a  great  number  of 
times ;  i:>ut  it  was  found  by  Lavoisier,  that 
rain  water  once  distilled,  rejecting  the  first 
and  last  products,  was  as  pure  a  water  aa 
could  be  procured  by  any  subsequent  dis« 
tillations. 

Distilled  water  appears  to  possess  »■ 
higlier  |>ower  than  any  other  as  a  solvent  of 
all  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  these 
it  holds  in  solution  as  little  as  possible 
altered  from  the  state  in  which  they  exist** 
ed  in  the  body  that  yielded  them.  Hence 
Uie  great  practical  utility  of  that  kind  of 
chemical  analysis  which  presents  the  prox* 
imate  constituent  parts  of  these  bodies* 
and  which  is  eflected  particularly  by  the 
assistance  of  pure  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  saline,  earthy,  or  otherwise  im-* 
pure  water,  will  alter  the  texture  of  some 
of  the  pans,  impair  their  solubility,  pro- 
duce msierial  chapges  on  the  colouring 
matter,  and  become  a  less  .accurate  ana- 
lyseronaccountof  the  admiztune  of  foreign' 
contents. 

Distilled  water  is  seldonf  employed  to 
any  extent  in  the  preparation  of  food,  or 
in  manufactures,  oh  account  of  the  trouble 
of  procuring  it  tn  Urge  qu ant i ties;  but 
for  preparing  a  great  number  of  medicines* 
and  in  almost  every  one  of  (he  nicer  che- 
mical processes  that  are  carried  on  m  the 
liquid  way,  this  water  is  an  eseential  requi- 
site. The  only  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used  largely  as  an  article  of  drink,  have 
been  in  those  imporunt  trials  made  of  the 
practicability  of  procuring  it  by  condens- 
ing the  steam  of  sea  water  by  means  of  a 
simple  apparatus  adapted  to  a  ship's  boUer: 
and  these  have  fully  shewn  the  ease  wilk 
which  a  Urffe'quantity  of  fresh  water  of  the 
purest  kind,  may  be  had  at  sea*  at  a  mode- 
rate expense,  whereby  one  of  the  most 
distressing  of  all  wants  nuy  be  rtlieved. 
There  are  onror  two  circumstances  which 
seem  to  shew  that  water*  when  not  already, 
loaded  with  foreign  matter,  may  become 
a  solvent  for  concretions  in  urinary  pas- 
sages. At  least,  wc  know  that  very  ma- 
terial advantage  has  been  derived  in  these 
cases  from  very  pure  natural  springs,  and 
hence  a  tourse  of  distilled  water  has  been 
recommended  as  a  fair  subject  of  experi- 
ment. 

2.  Rain  water ^  is  the  next  in  purity  to 
distilled  water,  is  that  which  has  under- 
gone a  natural  distillation  from  the  earth* 
and  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  rain.  This 
is  a  «  ater  so  nesrly  approaching  to  abso- 
lute purity  as  probably  to  be  equal  to  dis- 
tilled water  for  every  purpose  except  in 
the  ^icer  chemical  experiments.    The  fo^ 
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kv^er  appiirtoTUT  •MltfareqgiHrfcich  it  §kismm.  yrb— flui  *^f^ 
aoebrdinc  to  ihc  stale  ofWc  air  throagb  dUnts  are  not  soch  as  to  |^  wyMte 


teign  eoBteitUof  rain  i 


which  it  fiiiia.    The  heterogeMOUs  atnoa-  medical  or  a^ble  propcrtiee, 

phtre  of  a  smoky  town  wUl  girc  some  im-  water  is  wed  for  cenmm  pwpo^< 

piegnation  to  rain  as  it  passes  through,  and  disunguished  as  a  hard  «'  J^  -Jf« 

thi^  though  it  may  not  be  at  once  percep.  sweet  or  brackish,  clear  or  ^".T^^^J?^ 

tihle  o»  d»emicaV  examination,  wiU  yet  Ulje.  Ordinary  sprmgs  uiaciioibtypMs^ 

xwMkr  It  liable  to  spontaneous  diange;  mmeral  springs,  as  their  foreign  CBawa 

Midbencc,  rainwater,  if  long  kept,espe-  become  more  notable   and     unnimiiMn. 

oUlly  in  hot  climates,  acquires  a  strong  though  sometimes  waters  ta?«  ac^wee 

smell,  becomes  fiUl  of  animalcula,  and  in  great  medical  leputaUoa  fron  mae  pu- 


tome  degree  putrid.    According  to  Mar-  nty.  ^      ^  ^  .        ^      . 

ffra^ff,  the  constant  foreign  contcnia  of  By  far  the  greater  n«mfccr  of  apnoga 
fmin  water  appear  to  be  some  traces  of  the  cold  t  but  its  they  take  their  nn^  atac 
muriatic  and  nitric  acidsj  but  as  this  water  depth  from  the  surfiM»,  — ^^jf^  ^Jf- 
itf  always  rery  sofi,  it  is  admirably  adapted  fluence  of  the  externa  atmosyfcrre,  ta^ 
for  diiwlving  soap,  or  for  the  solution  of  temperature  is,  in  genetml,  meUynntan 
alimentary  or  colouring  matter,  and  it  is  during  every  vicissitude  of  neaM,  aM 
•Dcordingly  used  largely  for  these  purposes,  always  several  degrees  higber  ttan  tie 
The  specific  gravity  of  rain  water  is  so  freesmg  point  Others,  ni^aiii,  •»^^ 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  distilled  water,  ttantly^ot,  or  with  a  lemperatore  Ow* 
that  It  requires  the  most  delicate  ins  ru-  exceeding  the  summer  beat;  andtte 
ments  to  ascertain  the  difl^rence.  lUin,  warmth  possessed  by  the  water  is  ento^ 
that  falls  in  towns,  acquires  a  small  quan-  independent  of  that  of  the  sUBOsphcse, 
tity  of  tulphat  of  lime  tnd  calcareous  and  Varies  little  winter  or  surnner. 
matter  from  the  mortar  and  plaisier  of  the  One  of  the  principal  inconvciiieMcs  a 
liougeg.  aloAost  every  spring  water,  is  its  hardacsi, 

3. /m  and  «Mw  waier*  This  equals  rain  owing  to  the  jpresence  of  earthj  sal^ 
water  in  purity,  and,  when  fresh  melted,  whicli,  in  by  far  the  grester  ■umfr--' 
contains  no  air,  which  is  expelled  during  cases,  are  only  the  insipid  swiwr 
fieezing.  In  told  climates  and  in  high  chalk  and  sdesit^  which  ilo  not 
latitudes,  thawed  snow  fonMtheiqonsUnt  the  taste  of  the  water;  whilst  the  « 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  during  winter  i  which  it  containa^mdi^tSCttteliileoolBesi. 
and  the  vast  masses  of  ice  which,  float  on  rendet  it  a  roost  agreeable,  nnd  fgcaneralif 
the  polar  seas  afibrd  an  abundant  supply  to  a  perfectly  innocent,  drink ;  thoagk  8S■^ 
the  mariner.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  a  times,  in  weak  stomachs,  it  is  apt  to  sees- 
weak  brine,  exposed  to  a  moderate  frees-  sion  an  uneasy  sense  of  weight  in  tbatsr 
ing  cold|  it  is  only  the  watery  part  that  gan  followed  1^  a  degree  of  dyspepiis. 
congeals,  leaving  the  unfroxen  liquor  pro-  The  Quantity  of  earthy  salU  vanes  cobb- 
psrtionably  stronger  of  the  salt.  The  same  derably;  but,  in  general,  it  appeftrs  thit 
happens  with  a  dilute  solution  of  vegetable  the  proportion  of  five  grains  of  tiieieia 
acids,  with  fermented  liquors,  and  the  the  pint  will  constitute  a  hard  water,  anfit 
like ;  and  adranUge  is  taken  of  this  pro-  for  washing  with  soap,  and  for  nssi^odier 
perty  to  reduce  the  saline  part  to  a  more  purposes  of  household  use  or  masn&c- 
eoncentrated  form.  Snow  water  has  long  tures.  The  water  of  deep  weMa  is  always, 
lain  under  the  imputation  of  occasioning  extent parihut^  much  harder  than  that  of 
those  strumous  swellings  in  the  neck  which  springy  which  overflow  their  chswirl ;  fi»r 
deform  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  much  agitation  and  exposore  to  air  prodsee 
Alpine  valleys ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  sup-  a  gradual  deposition  of  the  cakaieosi 
ported  by  kny  well-authenticated  indisput-  earth  ;  and  hence  spring  water  oftea  'a- 
nble  facts,  and  is  rendered  still  more  im-  crusts  to  a  considerable  thicluiess  the  is- 
pro|>*hle,  if  not  entirely  overturned,  by  side  of  any  kind  of  tube  through  wlueh  it 
'  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  Sumatra,  flows,,  as  it  arises  from  the  eerth.  Tk 
whefe  ice  and  snow  are  never  seen,  and  its  specific  gravity  of  theses  waters  is  ds(K  is 
being  quite  unknown  in  Chili  and  in  general,  greater  than  that  of  any  oliKr 
Thibet,  though  the  rivers  of  these  coun-  kind  of  water,  that  of  the  see  excc^- 
tries  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  melting  of  Springs  that  overflow  their  cbaimc^tfid 
the  snow,  with. which  the  mountains  are  form  to  themselves  a  limited  bed,  fm  in- 
covered,  sensibly  into  the  state  of  strenm,  or  rtvtr 
4.  Spring  wtti^r.  Under  this  compre-  water,  and  become  thereby  altered  in  sowi 
hensive  class  are-inchided  all  waters  that  of  their  ohemicat  properties, 
spring  from  some  depth  beneath  the  soil,  5.  Xiverwater.  This  is  in  general  wmk 
and' are  used  at  the  fountain  bead,  or  at  softer  and  more  free  fromeaittiy  saksthti 
least  belbfe  they  have  lun  any  considerable  the  last,  but  contains  less  air  ofm^ftmi' 
distance  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  obvious  for,  by  the  agitation  of  a  long  curtewt,  od 
that  spring  Water  will  be  as  various  in  its  in  most  ^isss  a  great  increase  oftenipffa* 
contenHttthesubstimocs  that  compose  thb  ture,  it  kiscs  common  air  -and  cJ^bowr 
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aoMfyUid^  with  tfab  lMt»  nrach  of  tke  lime 
which  it  held  in  •olution.    The  tpeciflc 
l^avity  tberebjf  becomet  kM,  the  taste  not 
•oharth,  but  leM  fresh  and  tgfeeable,  and 
out  of  a  hard  springs  is  often  made  a  stream 
of  suiKcieat  purity  for  most  of  tbe  pur- 
poses where  a  aoft   Water  is  lequired. 
Some  streaiM,  however,  that  arise  from  a 
olean  siliceous  rock,  and  flow  m  a  sandy 
or  stony  bed,  are  from  tbe  outset  remark- 
ablv  pure.    Such  are  tbe  mountain  lakes 
and  rirulets  [n  tbe  rocky  districts  of  Wales, 
tbe  source  of  the  beautiful  waters  of  the 
Bee,  and  numberless  other  rirers  that 
flow  througb  tbe  hollow  of  erery  yalley. 
Switserland  has  lonr  been  celebrated  for 
the  purity  and  excellence  of  its  waters, 
which  po«r  in  oopmus  streams  from  the 
mountains  i  and  giro  rise  to  some  of  the ' 
finest  rivers  ia  Europe.    An  exeellrnt  ob- 
server  amtnaturaUst,  tbe  illustrious  Haller, 
thus  speaks  of  the  Swiss  waters,  '*  vulga. 
ribus  aquis  Helvetia  super  onines  fere 
Europe  regiones  exoeHit.     Nusquam  li- 
quidas  ilh«  aquas  et  crystalli  similimas  se 
nibi  obtulisse  memmi  pestquam  ex  Hel- 
vetia excess! .    £x  scopulis  eniro  nottne 
per  puros  silices  percolaiab  nulla  terra  vi- 
tiantur.**    Some  of  them  never  fireeze  In 
the  severest  winter,  the  cause  of  which  is 
probably,  as  Haller  conjectures,  that  they 
sprinj^  at  once  out  of  a  subterraneous  re- 
servoir so  deep  as  to  be  evt  of  the  reach  of 
frost,  and  during  their  short  course  when 
exposed  to  day  they  have  not  time  to  be 
cooled  down  from  53^,  their  original  fem- 
perftture,  to  below  the  free2ing  point 

Some  river  waters,  however,  that  do 
not  take  their  rise  froin  a  rocky  soil,  and 
are  indeed  at  first  considerably  charged 
with  foreign  matter,  during  a  long  course, 
even  over  a  rich  cultivated  plain,  become 
remarkably  pure  as  to  saline  contents,  but 
often  fouled  with  niud,  and  vegetable  or 
animal  exiivix,  which  are  rather  suspended 
than  held  in  true  solution.  Such  is  that  of 
the  Thames,  which  taken  up  at  London  at 
low  water;  is  a  verv  soft  and  good  water, 
and,  after  rest  and  filtration,  it  holds  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  any  thing  that  could 
prove  noxious  or  impede  any  manufacture. 
It  is  also  excellently  fitted  for  sea  store ; 
but  it  here  undergoes  a  remarkable  spon. 
taneous  change.  No  water  carried  to  sea 
t>ecoroes  putrid  sooner  than  that  of  the 
rhames.  When  a  cask  is  opened  af^er 
being  kept  a  month  or  two,  aquantity  of  in- 
flammable air  escapes,  and  the  water  is  so 
!)lack  and  offensive  as  scarcely  to  be  borne. 
Upon  racking  it  off,  however,  into  large 
earthen  vessels  (oil  jars  are  commonly  used 
x>r  the  purpose),  and  exposing  it  to  the 
lir,  it  graaually  deposits  a  quantity  of 
slauck  slimy  mud,  becomes  clear  as  crys- 
al,  and  fiemarkably  sweet  and  palatable. 
The  Seine  has  aa  high  a  reputation  in 
Prance,  ^nd  appears  from  accurate  cxperi- 
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meiitt  tv  b*  a  river  of  great  pvrity.  It 
might  be  expected  that  a  river  which  has 
passed  by  a  large  town,  and  received  all 
its  impurities,  and  been  used  by  numerous 
dyers,  tanners,  liatters,  and  tbe  like,  that' 
crowd  to  its  bankb  for  the  convenience  of 
plenty  of  water,  should  thereby  acquire 
such  a  foulness  as  to  be  very  perceptible 
to  chemical  examination  for  a  conaiderablp 
distance  below  the  town;  but  it  appears, 
from  the  most  accurate  examination,  that 
where  the  stream  is  at  all  considerable, 
these  kinds  of  impurity  have  but  little  in- 
fluence in  permanently  altering  the  quality 
of  the  water,  especially  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  only  suspended  and  not  truly 
dissolved ;  snd,  therelfbre,  mere  rest,  and 
eapecisUy  filtration,  will  restore  the  water 
to  its  origmal  purity.  Probably,  there- 
fore, the  most  accurate  chemist  would  find 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  water  taken  up  at 
London,  from  that  procured  at  Hampton 
€k>urt,  after  each  has  been  purifiea  by 
simple  filtration. 

6.  Sttifnated  -mUerw.  The  waters  that 
present  the  greatest  impurities  to  the 
senses,  are  those  of  sUgnant  pools,  and 
low  marshy  countries.  They  are  filled 
with  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable- 
natter  undergoing  decomposition,  and, 
during  that  process,  becoming  in  part  so- 
luble in  water,  thereby  affording  a  rich 
nutriment  to  the  succession  of  living  plants 
and  insects  which  is  supplying  the  place  of 
those  that  perish.  From  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient agitation  in  these  waters,  vegetation 
goes  on  undisturbed,  and  the  surface  be- 
comes covered  with  converva  and  other 
aquatic  plants ;  and  as  these  standing  wa- 
ters are  in  general  shallow,  thev  receive 
tbe  full  influence  of  the  sun,  which  further 
promotes  all  the  changes  that  are  going  on 
within  therii.  The  taste  is  generallv  vapid, 
fnd  destitute  of  that  freshness  and  agree- 
able coolness  which  distinguish  spring  wa- 
ter. However,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  stagnant  waters  are  generally  sof^, 
and  many  of  ihe  impurities  are  only  sus- 
pended, and  therefore  separable  by  filtra- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  the  unpalatableness  of 
this  drink  has  cauaed  it  to  be  in  worse  cre- 
dit than  it  deserves,  on  the  score  of  salu- 
brity. The  decidedly  noxious  eflTects  pro- 
duced by  the  air  of  marshes  :ind  stagnant 
pools,  have  been  often  supposed  to  extend 
to  the  intefnal  use  of  these  waters ;  and 
often,  especially  in  hot  climates,  a  resi- 
dence near  these  places  has  been  as  much 
condemned  on  one  account  as  on  the 
other,  and*  in  like  manner,  an  improve- 
ment in  health  has  been  as  much  attributed 
to  a  change  of  water  as  of  air. 

Wuter-broMh,  See  Pyrosi$, 

WaUr^crcan,      See    Nasturtium   aqxtati' 
cnrn. 

Water-dock,  See  HydroUtpathwn.      ^ .  ^ 

Water f.t^t  tj'-tkto.  $zc  Ins  pulusfr^^ 
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jrater-^^wmnthr.  See  Stm^nm  tkifdsor  tliMe^Hirtbsortheleiic^artiM 

Waim^kemp.  See  £>^afnum.  corn.    It  is  carried  too  fkr  wbea  the  leafy 

Water4i^,  white.  Sec  J^j/mphta  albm,        germs  hare  begun  to  sproat, 
WattrMkf^  y*il9w.  See  J>r^fmpkMa  lutmL  For  this  reason  lintiu  are  net  to  tlie  ger- 

Water  p  tr»n$p.  Sea  Smsl  mination  by  drying  tbe  malt,  which  is  ef- 

Water^p^per.  See  Jfydnpifer.  fecied  by  tranderring  it  to  Uie  kiln,  or  by 

Watss  siSAiriA.  A  reed-like  plant,  sisa-  spreading  it  about  in  spactons  ai^  lofts. 
mia  aqmiticaot  lionKus»  which  grows  in  the  Dried  in  the  last  wav  It  is  called  air  dried 
swsMipy  parts  of  Jamaica  and  Virginia,  malt,  in  the  first,  kiln>malt.  In  drying  this 
l^he  Indiana  are  exceedingly  fond  of  its  latter,  care  mnst  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
grain,  and  account  it  more  delicious  than  receive  \  burnt  smell,  or  be  in  part  con- 
rice,  verted  into  coal. 

Waten,  wuneroL  See  JUinerml  Water:  From  this  malt,  beer  is  made  by  cztrac- 

Wax,  See  Oro.  tion  with  water  and  fermentation. 

WU£AT.  The  seeds  of  tbe  TritUum  With  this  view  a  qnantity  of  malt  Ineed 
k^bemwm,  and  tfcluNaai  of  Lionxus,  are^o  ftom  its  germs,  and  aufficient  for  one  in* 
termed.  It  is  to  these  plants  therefore  we  tended  brewing,  is  coarsely  bruised  by 
are  indebted  for  our  bresd,  and  the  va>  grinding,  and  in  the  mash-tub  fir^  well 
rious  kinds  of  pastry.  Wheat  is  first  miied  with  some  cold,  -then  scaldea  with 
ground  between  mill-atones,  and  then  sift-  hot,  water,  drawn  upon  it  from  the  boiler. 
ed  to  obtain  its  forma  or  flour.  The  flour  It  is  afterwards  strong^  and  uniformly 
of  wheat  may  be  separated  into  its  three  stinvd.  When  the  whole  mass  baa  stood 
constituent  parts,  in  the  following  manner,  quietly  fiir  a  certain  time,  the  extract. 
The  flour  is  to  be  kneaded  into  a  paste  (mash,)  or  sweet  wort.  Is  brought  into  the 
with  water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  boiler,  and  tbe  malt  remaining^  in  the  tub 
water  continue  pouring  upon  it  fi^m  a  is  once  more  extracted  by  infusion  with 
cock  which,  as   it  falls  upon  the  paste,  hot  water. 

takes  up  from  it  a  very  fine  white  powder.  This  second  extract  treated  in  like  mm- 
by  means  of  which  it  acquires  the  colour  ner,  is  added  to  the  firat,  and  both  are 
and  consistencv  of  milk.    This  process  is  boiled  together. 

to  be  continued  till  the  water  run  ofrclear»  This  clear  decoction  is  now  drawn  oC 
when  tbe  flour  will  be  separated  into  three  and  called  boiled  wort  To  make  the  beer 
distinct  parts:  1.  A  jprey  elastic  matter  more  fit  for  dicestion,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  sticks  to  the  hand,  and  on  account  of  to  deprive  it  of  its  top  gteat  and  unpVaasant 
its  properties  has  gained  the  name  of  the  sweetness,  the  wort  ia  mixed  with  a  de- 
glutinous,  or  vegeto-animal  part  %  A  coction  of  hops,  or  else  these  are  boiled 
White  powder  which  foils  to  the  bottom  of  with  it  AfUr  which  itought  to  be  quickly 
the  water,  and  is  the/rctiitim  or  starch.,  cooled,  to  prevent  its  transition  into  ace- 
X  A  matter  which  remains  dissolved  in  teus  fermeniation,  which  would  ensue  if  it 
the  water,  and  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  mu-  were  kept  too  long  in  a  high  temperature, 
cilaginou  extracts.  On  this  account  the  wort  is  transferred 

Flour,  from  whatever  species  of  com  oh-  into  the  cooler,  where  it  is  exposed  with  a 
tainedi  ia  likewise  disposed  to  f  inous  for-  large  surface  to  cold  air,  and  tirom  this  to 
mentation,  on   accmint  of  its  saccharine  the  fermenting  tub,  that  by  addition  of  a 
contents,  the  aptitude  for  fermentation  of  sufficient  portion  of  recent  yeast  it  may 
these  mealy  seeds  increases  if  they  be  first  begin  to  ferment  When  this  fennentation 
converted  into  malt;  inasmtich  as  by  this  has  proceeded  to  a  due  degree*  and  the 
process,  the  gluten  which  forms  the  germ  yeast  ceases  to  rise,  the  beer  is  conveyed 
is  separated,  and  the  starchy  part  appears   into  casks  (casked),  placed  in  cool  cellars, 
to  be  converted  into  saccharine  matter,  where  its  finishes  its  fermentation,   and 
The  makin}^  of  malt,  for  which  purpose  where  it  is  well  kept  and  preserved,  under 
barley  and  wheat  are  generally  chosen,  is  the  name  uf  barrelled  beer,  with  the  pre- 
as  follows:    The   grains  sre  put   in  the  caution  of  filling  up  occasionally  tbe   va- 
malting  tub,  and  immersed  in  cold  water,  cancy  caused  in  the  vessels  by  evaporation; 
in  a  temperate  and  warm  season,  changing  or  the  beer  is  bottled  before  it  has  done 
this  fluid  several  times,  especially  in  hot  fermentmg,  and  the  bottles  are  stopped  a 
weather,  and  they  are  thus  kept  soaking  little  before  the  fermentation  is  completely 
till  they  be  sufficiently  soft  to  the  touch,  over.    By  so  doing  the  bottled  beer  is  ren- 
Upon  this  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  on  a  dered  sparkling.    In  this  state  it  freqiient- 
roomy,  clean>  airy  floor,   where,  by  the  ly  bursts  the  bottles,  by  the  disen^gagement 
heat  spontaneously  taking  place,  the  vege-  of  the  carbonic  acid  ras  which  it  contains, 
tation  begins,  and  the  grainy  germinate,   and   it  strongly  froths,  like  Champai|^« 
To  cause  the  germination  to  go  on  uni-   when  brought  into  contact  of  air  on  being 
formly,  the  heaps  sre  frequently  turned,   poured  into  another  vessel. 
In  this  state  ihe  vegetation  is  suffered  to       Beer  well  prepared  should  be  limpid 
continue  till  the  gerras  have  about  two-  and  clear,  possess  a  due  quantity  of  spirit. 
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Mid  excite  no  disagreeable  sweet  taste, 
and  contain  no  diBenga|;ed  acid.  By  these 
properties  it  is  a  species  of  Tinous  beve- 
rage, and  is  distinguished  from  wine,  in 
the  strict  sense,  and  other  liquors  of  that 
kind,  by  the  much  greater  qaanti^of  mn- 
cilaginous  matter  which  it  has  received  by 
extraction  from  the  malted  gfrains,  but 
which  also  makes  it  more  nourishing. 
Brown  beer  derives  its  colour  from  malt 
strongly  roasted  in  the  kilo,  and  its  bitter- 
ish taste  from  the  hops.  Pale  beer  is 
brewed  from  malt  dried  in  the  air,  or  but 
slightly  roasted,  with  but  little  or  no  hops 
at  all. 

Wheott  buck.    See  Buck  wheat- 

Whiiat,  eattem  buck.  See  Buck  wheat, 
eaetem, 

fTheat,  Indian.    See  Zea  mayt. 

Whxat,  Tumut.  The  Turkey  wheat 
is  a  natire  of  America,  where  it  is  much 
cultivated,  as  it  is  also  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  es^cially  in  Italy  -and  Germany. 
There  are  many  varieties,  which  differ  in 
the  colour  of  the  grain,  and  are  frequently 
raised  in  our  gardens  by  wav  of  curiositjr, 
whereby  the  pUnt  is  well  known.  It  is 
tiie  chief  bread  corn  in  some  of  the 
southern  parts  of  America,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  rice  into  Carolina,  it  is  but 
little  used  in  the  northern  colonies.  It 
makes  n  main  part  too  of  the  food  of  the 
poor  people  in  Italy  and'  Germany.  This 
IS  the  sort  of  wheat  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Ruth,  where  it  is  said  that  Boaz  treated 
Ruth  with'parohed  ears  of  corn  dipped  in 
vinegar.  This  method  of  eating  the  roast- 
ed ears  of  Turkey  wheat  is  still  practised 
in  the  East ;  they  gather  in  the  ears  when 
about  half  ripe,  and  having  scorched  them 
to  their  minds,  eat  them  with  as  much  sa- 
tisfaction as  we  do  the  best  fiour  bread. 

In  several  parts  of  South  America  the]^ 
paroh  the  ripe  corn,  never  making  it  into 
bread,  but  grinding  it  between  two  stones, 
mix  it  with  water  in  a  calabash,  and  so  eat 
it  The  Indians  make  a  sort  of  dr'mk 
from  this  grain,  which  they  call  bici.'*  This 
liquor  is  very  windy  andy  intoxicating,  and 
has  nearly  the  taste  of  sour  small  beer : 
but  they  do  not  use  it  in  common,  beinjg^ 
too  lazy  to  make  it  often,  and  therefore  it 
is  chieiy  kept  for  the  celebration  offcasts 
and  wecldings,  at  which  times  they  mostly 
get  intolerably  drunk  with  it.  The  manner 
of  making  this  precious  bevera^,  is  to 
steep  a  parcel  cf  com  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
till  it  grows  sour,  then  the  old  women, 
being  provided  with  calabashes  for  the 
purpose,  chew  some  grains  of  the  corn  in 
then*  mouths,  and  spitting  it  into  the  cala- 
bashes, empty  them,  spitile  and  all.  into  the 
sour  liquor,  having  previously  drawn  ofiT 
liie  latter  into  another  vessel. 

The  cbtwed  grain  soon  raises  a  fermen- 
tation, and  when  thisceases,  the  liquor  is 
let  off  from  the  dregs,  and  let  by  till 


wanted.  In  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  where  each  individtial  is  his 
own  lawgiver,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a  near  relation  to  excuse  a  murderer,  for  a 
good  drunken  bout  of  ciri. 

fFhite  rneUing,  See  ArtkropuotU  and, 
Mydartkrut. 

WHITES.  Leucorrhita.  Fluor  albut. 
This  disease  is  marked  by  the  discharge  of 
a  thin  white  or  yellow  matter  from  the 
uterus  and  vagina,  attended  likewise  with 
some  degree  of  foetor,  smarting  in  making 
water,  pains  .in  the  back  and  loins,  an- 
orexia and  atrophy.  In  some  eases,  the 
discharge  is  of  so  acrid  a  nature,  as  to  pro* 
duce  effects  on  those  who  aro  connected 
with  the  woman,  somewhat  similar  to  ve« 
nereal  matter,  givinjj^  rise  to  excoriations 
about  the  glans  penis  and  preputium,  and 
occasioning  a  weeping  from  the  urethra. 

To  distinguish  leucorrhoea  from  gonor- 
rhcea,  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  symptoms.  In  the  latter  the  running 
is  constant,  but  in  a  small  quantity ;  there 
is  much  ardor  urine,  itching  of  the  puden- 
da, swelling  of  the  labia,  increased  inclina* 
tion  to  venery,  and  very  frequently  an  en- 
largement of  the  glands  in  the  groin; 
whereas  in  the  former  the  discharge  is 
irregular,  comes  away  often  in  large  lumps, 
and  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is 
neither  preceded  by  nor  accompanied 
with  any  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
pudenda. 

Immoderate  coition,  injury  done  to  the 
parts  by  difficult  and  tedious  Ulours,  fre- 
quent miscarriages,  immoderate  fio wings 
of  tlie  menses,  .profuse  evacuations,  poor 
diet,  and  abuse  of  tea,  and  other  causes 

f giving  rise  to  general  debility,  or  to  a 
axity  of  the  parts  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, are  those  which  usually  produce 
the  whites,  vulgarly  so  called,  from  the 
discharge  being  commonly  of  that  colour. 
Fluor  albus,  in  some  cases,  indicates 
that  thero  is  a  disposition  to  disease  in  the 
uterus,  or  parts  connected  with  it,  espe- 
cially where  the  quantity  of  the  discharge 
is  very  copious,  and  its  quality  highly  acri- 
monious. By  some  the  disease  has  been 
considered  as  never  arising  from  debility  of 
the  system,  but  ss  being  always  a  primary 
affection  of  the  uterus.  Delicate  women, 
with  lax  fibres,  who  remove  from  a  cold 
climate  to  a  warm  one,  are,  however,  very 
apt  to  be  attacked  with  it,  without  the 
parts  having  previously  sustained  any  kind 
of  injury. 

The  disease  shews  itself  by  an  irregular 
discharge  from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  of  a 
fluid  which,  in  different  women,  varies 
mucli  in  colour,  being  either  of  a  white, 
green,  yellow,  or  brown  hue.  In  the  be- 
ginning it  isy however,  most  usually  white 
and  pellucid,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  acquires  the.  various  discoloura- 
tions,  and  different  degrees  of  acrimony. 
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fron  whMM  pfoowd*  a  aliclit  d^jprceof  tkmbjrocoiBkmmQdiiMUikBeftid^nK- 
imartjng  id  nuJunf  water.    Beti<Ks  the  Utkmt  of  acid  maliert  IttarilMira  aad  ww^ 


discharge,  the  patieot  ia  ftequently  afflict-  l«iit  paiiw  id  the  •tomaob  from  a|MMDs  i 
ed  with  leTDre  aod  cooataot  paina  m  the  alto  often  produced ;  and  the  acid  matter, 
back  and  ioln§,  loaa  of  alreDgtii,  failure  of  by  Mainr  into  the  inteatiDeD  and  nus 


appetite,  dejection  of  fpinta,  paleoeM  of  with  thelNle,  ia  iq>t  to  oecasioo  eelictor 

the  countenance,  chiUinem,  and  languor,  excite  diarrfacraa.    Bweet  wmea  are  like* 

Where  the  dit«aie  haa  been  of  long  cooti-  wiae  more  diapoaed  to  heoome  aceacent  m 

DUJince,  and  very  severe,  a  alow  fever,  at-  the  atomadi  tnan  othera :  bat  aa  the  quan- 

tended  with  difficult  reapiratioo,  pafasita*  tity  of  alcohol  which  they  oootam  ia  mere 

ttons,  faintings,  and  anaaarcous  aweUtnga  oooaiderable  than  ap^eara  seBaibiy  to  the 

of  the  lower  extremities,  often  enauea.         tmate,  their  acescency  is  thereby  in  a  great 

A  perfect  removal  of  the  disorder  will  at  memaure  counteracted.     Bed   poet,  and 

all  times  be  a  difBcult  matter  to  procure  i  moat  of  the  red  winea,  have  an  adatrinfent 

but  it  will  be  much  more  ao  in  cases  of  qoaiity,   by  which  they  atrengthcs  the 

long  standing,  and  where  the  discharge  is  stomach,  and  prore  ttsml  in  reatrainmg 

accompanied  with  a  b.gh  degree  of  acri-  immoderate  evacuaiiona;  on  the  contrary, 

mooy.     In   these  cuses,  many  disorders,  those  which  are  of  an  acid  nature,  sa  Bhe- 

such  as  prolapsus  uteri,  iiloerationa  of  the  nish,  pass  freely  by  the  kidneys,  and  gently 

organ,  atrophy  and  dropsy,  arc  apt  ^  take  kN>aea  the  belly.    But  this,  and  perhapa 

pUi^  which  In  thr  end  prove  fatal.  all  the  thin  or  weak  wines,  though  of  an 

Wliere  the  disease  terminates  in  death,  agreeable  flavour,  jret  aa  containing*  little 

the  internal  suHace  of  the  uterus  appears,  alcohol,  are  readily  disposed*  to  become 

on  dissection,  to  be  pale,  flabby,  and  re-  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  theseby  to  ag^gra^ 

laxed ;  and  where  organic  aiieciions  have   vate  all  arthritic  and  calculous  complaints^ 

arisen,  much  the  same  appearancts  are  to  as  well  aa  to  produce  the  effeeta  of  new 

be  met  with  as  have  been  noticed  under   wine.    The  general  efl^ta  Of  wine  am, 

the  head  of  menorrhagia.      See    Leuc^  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the 

rhma.  apirits,  warm  the  habit,  ({uiokea  the  circn* 

Wh^rtle'htrfy,  beart.    See  Uva  wnL  lation,  promote  perspiration,  and,  in  lar|p 

Whortle^bern/,  reii.    See  ynis  ieUa.  quantities,  to  prove  intoxicating,  snd  pow* 

Wtthw-wat'L     See  Mexeretm,  crfuUy  sedative.    In  many  diaordera,  wme 

WUd  earroi.    See  Daueut  tjflvewtrit,  is  nniveraally  admitted  lo  be  of  important 

Wild  cucumber.    See  CueumU  agrciUt,       aervice,  and  especially  in  fevers  of  the  \y* 

Wild  nuoew.     See  J^apu$,  phus  kind,  or  of  a  putrid  tendency :  in 

Wittowt  crak.    See  Salix.  which  it  ia  found  to  raise  the  pnlae,  sap- 

WUUv,  rmeet     See  MjfrPm  brabcntica.      port  the  strength,  promote  a  diaptioreaia, 

Wilh-m,  wfuU,    See  Saiiqp.  and  to  resist  putrefai  tion ;  and  in  many 

Wiilew^rb.    See  Lytimachia  purpurea,  caaea  it  proves  of  more  immediate  adran* 

IVtUowherb,  rotebay.    See  Jio§ebay  tpil-   tage  than  the  Peruvian  bark.    Derirtom, 

Itrm-herb.  which  is  the  consequence  of  exceaaive  irri* 

}ViUtirtO'l$aved  pok.    See  Qnerait  fheU99.  tability,  snd  defective  state  oC  nervooa 

WINB.     Fi'miai.    The  fermentea  juice  energv,is  often  entirely  removed  by  the  free 

of  the  ripe  fhiit  of  the  Vitiw  vintfera  of  use  of  wine.    It  ia  also  a  well-lbiinded  oh. 

linnnua  i-^fiHM    kbaUt     nmuuit    nudit,  servation,  that  those  who  indulge  in  the 

The  wines  principally  used  in  medicine   uaeof  wine  are  less  subject  to  fevers  of  the 

are,  the  vmirai  aibum  Mspamieum,  or  moun-   maltfpnant  and  hitermtttent  kind.    In  the 

tain  wine,  vitmm  conon'tisi,  canary  or  sack  putnd  sore  throat,  in  the  small-pox,  when 

wine,  the  vinum  rkenanum^or  Rhenish  m  ine,  attended  with  mat  debility  and  nrmptonm 

and  the  vtnimi  rubnan^  or  Port  wine.    On  of  putridity,  m   gangrenes,  and  in   the 

a  chemical  investigation,  all  winea  con-  plague,  wine  ia  to  be  considered  aa  a  prtn- 

s'ist  chiefly  of  water,  alcolml,  a  peculiar  cipal  remedy ;  and  in  almost  all  caaea  of 

acid,  the  carbonic  acid,  tartar,  and  an  ad-  languor,andofgreatproatration  of  strength, 

stringent  gummi-resinous  matter  in  which   wine  is  experienced  to  be  a  nmre  mtefiil 

the  colour  of  the  red  wine  resides,  and  and  efficac'ioua  cordial  than  can  be  furnish- 

which  is  expressed  from  the  husks  of  the  ed  from  the  whole  class  of  aromatica. 

grape.    They  differ  from  each  other  in  the       Mttfmd  rf  dUettPtring-  whether  vim  Aon 

proportion  of  these  ingredients,  and  par-   been  aduUerated  with   ati^  wtetah  prtyu" 

ticularly  in  that  of  alcohol,  which  they  Scial  to  the  Asalr^L— The  property  whidi 

conUin.    The  qualities  of  winea  depend  the  sulphuret  of  potash  and  hepatic  tost, 

not  only  upon  the  diflefence  of  the  grapes,  or  sulphurated  hydrogen,  posaesa  of  pre- 

aa  containing  more  or  less  of  saccharine  cipitating  lead  in  a  bla^  form,  haa  been 

juice  and  the  acid  matter  which  accompa*  long  ago  madb  public  i  snd  this  proper- 

nics  It,  but  also  upon  circumsunces  au  tv    haa    been    employed    to    determine 

tending  the  process  of  fermentation.    New   the  quality  of  winea  by  means  of  the  li- 

wines  are  liable  lo  a  strong  degree  of  acea-  quor  probator ius  Wirtembergensia/or  Wir- 

cency  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  temberg  prortogOiquor.     But  in  trying 
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wioes  sappoied  to  have  httn  adulterated, 
this  proof  doe«  more  harm  than  service, 
because  it  precipitates  iron  of  the  ssme 
colour  as  the  pernicious  lead.  Many  wine- 
merchants  of  the  greatest  respectability 
rendered  by  these  means  suspected,  hare 
been  ruined.  There  was  wanting  then  a 
re-agent,  which  should  discover  in  wine 
those  metals  only  which  are  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  man. 

The  following  liquor,  precipitates  lead 
and  copper  in  a  black  form,  and  arsenic  of 
an  orange  colour,  &c.  but  does  not  preci- 
pitate iron,  which  is  not  noxious,  and  ra- 
ther salutary  to  the  constitution,  and  fre- 
quently gets  into  wines  by  accident. 

Method  of  preparing'  the  prwing  Uquur,'-^ 
Mix  equal  parts  of  oyster-shells  and 
crude  sulphur  in' a  fine  powder,  and  put  the 
mixture  into  a  crucible ;  heat  it  in  a  wind 
furnace,  and  increase  the  fire  suddenly,  so 
fta  to  bring  the  crucible  to  a  white  heat, 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes ;  pulve- 
rixe  the  mass  when  it  is  cold,  and  pre- 
serve it  in  a  bottle  closely  stopped.  To 
prepare  the  liquor,  put  120  grains  of  this 
powder  and  120  grains  of  cream  of  tartar 
(acidulous  tartrite  of  potash)  into  a  strong 
bottle;  fill  the  bottle  with  common  water, 
which  boil  for  an  hour,  and  then  let  it 
cool;  close  the  bottle  immediately,  and 
shake  it  for  some  time ;  after  it  has  re- 
mained at  rest  to  settle,  decant  the  pure 
liquor,  and  pour  it  into  small  phials,  capa- 
ble of  holding  about  an  ounce  each,  first 
putting  mto  each  of  them  twenty  drops  of 
muriatic  acid.  They  must  be  stopped 
Tery  closely  with  a  piece  of  wax,  in  which 
there  is  a  small  mixture  of  turpentine. 
One  part  of  this  liquor  mixed  with  three 
parts  of  suspected  wine,  will  discover,  by 
a  very  sensible  black  precipitate,  the  least 
traces  of  lead,  copper,  &c.  but  will  pro- 
duce no  effect  upon  iron,  if  it  contains  any 
of  that  metal.  When  the  precipitate  has 
fallen  down,  it  may  still  be  discovered 
whether  the  wine  contains  iron,  by  satu- 
rating the  decanted  liquor  with  a  little 
salt  of  tartar,  by  which  the  liquor  will 
immediately  become  black.  Pure  wines 
remain  clear  and  bright  after  this  liquor 
has  been  added  to  them . 

Winter-bark.  Sec  Winieranut  cortex. 

Winter-cherry.  See  AUcekengi. 

WuTTSHA  ▲aoMATiCA.  Thc  systcmatic 
name  of  the  winter  bark-tree.  See  Winter' 
anue  cortex. 

WiKTxaAVirs  costxx.  Winteraniu  cortex 
t^gellanicu:  The  bark  of  the  Wintera 
a^matira  pedunculie  cggregatit  terminaU^ 
5il&  ptttHUe  quatuor  g  it  is  very  much  allied 
in  its  properties  to  the  candla  alba.  See 
CaneUm  alba, 

Wn^Ysaairus  snraius.  See  Canella  alba, 

WHlSiERING.  A  lowness  of  speech 
caused  bf  uttering  the  words  so  feebly  as 


not  to  produce  any  vibration  of  thf  la- 
rynx. 

Wo{f$*  kttte.  See  Aconitim, 

Wolff  bane^  blue.  See  Acomitum. 

Womb.  See  Uterue. 

Womb,  injlammaiion  of.  See  JE^tteriHe, 

Wood'louoe.  See  MUlepedee, 

WoodtorreL  See  jA(jula. 

PFooJjf  nighuhade.  See  Dnleamara. 

Worm-bark.  See  Geofma. 

WormgraUf  perenmaL  See  SpigeUa, 

f^orm  guinea.  See  Draamcului. 

Woi'mring.  See  Herpee. 

Worm^teed  See  Santotdcvm, 

WOHMS.  Vermee.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  animals  which  infest  the  human 
body.  Their  usual  division  is  into  those 
which  inhabit  only  the  intestinal  canal,  a& 
the  ascarides,  &c. ;  and  those  which  are 
found  in  other  parts,  as  hydatids.  &c. 
Such  is  the  nature  and  office  of  the  human 
stomach  and  intestines,  that  insects  and 
wormst  or  their  ovula,  may  not  unfrequent- 
Iv  be  conveyed  into  that  canal  with  those 
thinirg,  that  are  continually  taken  as  food; 
but  such  insects,  or  worms,  do  not  live 
long,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  generate  in  a 
situation  so  different  from  their  natural  one. 
Besides  these,  there  are  worms  that  are 
never  found  in  any  other  situation  fhan  the 
human  stomach,  or  intestines,  and  which 
there  generate  and  produce  their  species. 
Thus  tt  appears  that  the  human  stomach 
and  intestines  are  the  seat  for  animalculx, 
which  are  translated  from  their  natural 
situation,  and  also  for  worms  proper  to 
them,  which  live  in  no  other  sitiution. 
Pirot  Clas9. 

Thii  contains  those  which  are 'generated 
and  nourislied  in  the  human  intestinal 
canal,  and  which  there  propagate  their 
species. 

Second  Cla99. 

Comprehends  those  insects  or  worms 
that  accidentally  enter  the  human  prims 
viz  ab  extra,  and  which  never  propagate 
their  species  in  that  canal,  but  are  soon 
eliminated  from  the  body ;  such  are  sevc^ 
ral  specie;}  of  Scarabai,  the  Ltanbricui 
tereatris,  the  Faeciola,  the  Gordiue  intet- 
tinalie,  and  others.  The  secon^  class  be^ 
longs  to  the  province  of  natural  history. 
The  consideration  of  the  first  class  belongs 
to  the  physician,  which,  from  the  variety 
it  affords,  may  be  divided  into  different 
orders,  genera,  and  species. 

Or  tier  I.  Round  worms. 

Genua  I.  Intestinal  ascarides. 

Character,  Body  round,  head  obtuse, 
and  furnished  with  three  vesicles. 

Species  1.  A$carii  lumbricoidet.  The  long 
round  worm,  or  lumbricoid  ascaris. 

Character.  When  full  grown,  a  fixit  ill 
length.  Mouth  triangular. 

IL  Atcarie  vermiculam.  The  thread  tsr 
maw-worm. 
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Character.  When  full  grown,  half  «n  inch  preferred  during  a  long  sea  Toyage,  imd 

in  length.  Uil  tennioatet  in  a  fine  point.  3fet  containing  mmteriaiU  fay   whio  a  ler- 

Cfemu  IL  Intestinal  trichuridet.  mentation  might  occaaionally  be  excited  in 

Character,  Body  round,  tail  three  times  the  bowels.    Such  an  one  appeucd  to  him 

the  length  of  the  body,  head  without  vesi-  to  be  found  in  malt,  which  is  well  knovn 


oles. 

Sptdst.  Trichurit  vulgaris.  Thetrichu- 
ris,  or  long  thread-worm. 

CharacUr.  The  head  furnished  with  a 
proboscis. 

Order  II.  The  flat  worms. 

0€mu  I.  Intestinal  tape-worm. 

Character,  Body  flat  and  jointed. 

Spedct  L  Taenia  oecuU*  wtargindHbiu. 
The  long  tapeworm. 


t9  be  the  ^ain  of  barley,  broa|^  svddcsly 
to  a  germinating  state  by  heat  an/  mots* 
tore,  and  then  dried,  whereby  its  sac- 
cbarine  principle  is  developed,  and  ren- 
dered easy  of  extraction  by  watery  liqnon. 
The  sweet  infusion  of  this  be  proposed  to 
give  as  a  dietetic  article  to  scorbutic  per- 
sons,  excepting  that  it  would  ferment  in 
their  bowels,  and  gire  out  its  fined  air,  by 
the  antiseptic  powers  of  which  the  stroog 


Character,  The  oscula  are  situated  upon  tendency  to  putrefacUon  In  ^us  disease 
the  margin  of  the  joints.  might  l>e  corrected. 

n.  Tmiia  eecuUe  euperfidaUbue.  The  It  was  some  time  before  a  fair  trial  of  this 
broad  tape-worm.  proposed  remedy  could  be  obtained ;  sad 

Character.  The  oscula  are  placed  upon  difierent  reports  were  made  conceraing  it 
the  flattened  surface.  By  some  cases,  however,  published  in  a 

These  worms  were  all  known  to  the  an-  postscript  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
cients,  the  trichuris  only  excepted,  and  Doctor's  work,  in  ITCT,  it  appears  that 
are  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  scorbutic  complaints  -of  the  most  danger- 
Galen,  Celsus,  Faulus  JEgineta,  and  Pliny,  ous  kinds  have  actually  been  cured  at  sea 

Worms  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  by  the  use  of  wort.  Ita  general  eficts 
the  following  symptoms,  viz.  variable  ap-  were  to  keep  the  patients  open,  and  to 
petite,  foetid  bKatn,  acid  eructations  and  prove  highly  notritioas  and  strengtbenmg. 
pains  in  the  stomach,  grinding  of  the  teeth  It  sometimes  pureed  too  much,  bat  tki 
during  sleep,  picking  of  the  nose,  pale-  effect  was  easily  ooviated  by  the  tinetnra 
ness  of  the  counteojt.ce;  sometimes  diz-  tbebaica.  Other  unquestionable  caaea  of 
ainess,  hardness  and  fulness  of  the  belly;  its  success  in  this  disease  are  to  be  seen  in 
slimy  stools,  with  occasional  griping  pains,  the  London  Medieal  esaays  ancf  ibqoirtea 
more  particularly  about  the  navel,  heat  and  The  use  of  wort  has  hence  been  w^nf^led 
itching  about  the  anus ;  short  dry  cough ;  in  other  cases  where  a  strong  putrid  dis|»- 
emaciation  of  the  body;  slow  fever,  with  sit  ion  in  the  fluids  appeared  to  prevmil,  as 
evening  exacerbations  and  irregular  pulse,  in  cancerous  and  phandenic  ulcers  t  aad 
and  sometimes  convulsive  fits.  instances  are  published  in  the  Ibmth  vofanae 

Wermwood,  See  Meinihium  vulgare.  of  the   work  above-mentioned   of  ita  re* 

Wermwood,    mountain.     The    Jirtemiua  markable  good  effects  In  theae  cases. 
gladalie  of  Linnaeus,  which   is  common       As  the  efficacy  of  the  malt  infu^oo  de- 
about  the  Alps,  and  similar  in  its  virtues  pends  upon  its  producing  changes  in  the 
to  the  common  wormwood.  whole  mass  of  fluids,  it  is  obvious  that  it 

Wormwood,  Moman,  See  Abeinthium  vul-  must  be  taken  in  Ui^  quantities  for  a  con- 
£^are.  siderable  length  of  time,  and  rather  as  aa 

fformwoodp  eea.  Set  Absinthium  mart-  article  of  diet  than. mediciiie.  From  one 
timttm.  to  four  pints  daily  have  generally  fceea  tin 

Womrweod,  tartareum.  See  SantoHicum.      reeled.    The  proportion  recommeodked  a 

Wo'aT.  An  infusion  of  malt.  This  haa  preparing  it,  is  one  measure  of  ground 
been  found  useful  in  the  cure  of  the  scurvy,  malt  to  three  equal  measures  of  boiling  wa- 

Dr.  Ifacbride,  in  his  very  ingenious  ex-  ter.  The  mixture  must  be  well  stined,  and 
perimental  essays,  having  laid  down  as  a  lef^  to  stand,  covered  three  or  four  F 
principle,  *<  that  the  cure  of  the  scurvy  It  should  be  made  fresh  every  day, 
depends  on  the   fermentative  quality  in       Woundwort.  See  Panax. 
the  remedies  msde  use  of,"  was  led  to  in-       Wrists  bonet  of.  See  Carpal  i 
^uire  after  a  substance  capable  of  being 
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Xalapva.  (From  the  province  of  Xalap-  Xieoxtrujc.  (From  (irjoc,  dry.  and. 
pft,  in  New  Spain,  whence  it  comes.)  JaUp.  ftv^or^  an  ointment.)  A  dry  ointment. 

XAKTHIUM.  (From  ^«vdo(,  yellow ;  Xekophthalxia.  (Sa^ocp  dr}%  and 
so  named  because  it  is  said  to  make  the  c^d«Afti«t,an  inflammation  of  the  eye.)  A 
hair  yellow.)  The  lesser  burdock.  This  dry  inflammation  of  the  eye  without  dia^ 
herb    Xantmum  $trumarium    of  Linnaeus,  charge. 

was  once  esteemed  in  the  cure  of  scrophu-       Xipbiux.     TFrom  ^/^or,  a  sword;    ao 
)a»  but  like  most  other  remedies  against  named  from  the  sword-llke  shape  of  its 
this  disease,  proves  ineflTectual.  The  seeds  leaves.)  Spurge  wort, 
are  administered  internally  in  some  coun.       XIPHOID.     (Xibkmde9,  from  (u^,  a 
tries  against  erysipelas.  sword,  and  u/oc,  likeness.)    A  term  given 

Xaittbivx  ST&UMARI17X.  The  syste-  by  anatomists  to  parts  which  had  some 
matic  name  of  the  lesser  burdock.  See  resemblance  to  an  ancient  sword,  as  the 
Xanthivm,  '  xiphoid  cartilage. 

XERASIA.     (From    Ix^oc,    dry.)     An       Xiphoid  cartilage.    See   Cartilag9  emi' 
excessive  tenuity  of  the  hairs  similar  to  /ormii. 
down.  Xtloalobs.  See  Lignum  aloeM, 

XaRocoLLTBivif.  (From  {m$«c,  dry,  and  Xtlobalsaxuv.  See  Bahamum  gitea* 
;t«AXv^/ov,  a  collyrium.)  A  diycollyrium.     dense. 


TAM.  An  esculent  root,  obtained  prin*  Ypsiloglossts.  (From  4'XNiArf,  the' 
oipMilly  from  three  species  of  iX0«rorea,  the  ypsiloid  bone,  and  yi^m^e^a^  the  tongue.) 
alata^  bulbifera,  and  9ativa»  They  grow  A  muscle  originating  io  the  ypsBoid  boRe, 
spontaneously  in  both  Indies,  and  their  and  terminating  in  the  tongue, 
roots  are  promiscuously  eaten  as  the  pota-  Ypsiloidxs.  (From  v,  Uie  Greek  letter 
toe  is  with  as.  There  is  great  variety  in  ypsilon,  and  fi/ec,  a  likeneiM.)  The  os  hy- 
the  colour,  sizes  and  shape  of  yams;  some  oides,  so  named  from  itslwoResato  the 
are  generally  blue  or  brown,  round  or  Greek  letter  v  ypsilon. 
oblong,  and  weigh  from  one  pound  to  two.  YTTRIA.  The  heaviest  of  the  earths. 
They  are  esteemed  when  dressed  as  being  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.842.  It  resemble* 
nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  are  glucine  in  several  of  its  j»roperties.  It  is 
preferred  to  wheaten  bread.  Their  taste  smooth  and  insipid.  It  H  infusible  alone» 
is  somewhat  like  the  potato^,  but  more  but  vitrifies  with  supersahtrated  borate  of 
luscious.  The  negproes,  whose  conmion  soda.  It  combines  with  the  acids,  and  is 
£x»d  is  yams,  boil  and  mash  them.  They  precipitated  from  those  solutions  l^ammo« 
are  also  ground  into  flour,  and  made  into  nia  and  pruasiate  of  potash.  It  is  also  pre« 
bread  and  puddings.  cipitated  by  tannin.    The  precipitate  is 

When  they  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  not  soluble  in  acetous  acid.  As  some  of 
they  are  exposed  upon  the  ground  to  the  its  salts  are  coloured,  audits  weight  nearly 
sun  as  we  do  onions,  and  when  sufficiently  approaches  to  that  of  metals,  it  is  consi- 
withered  they  are  put  into  dry  sand  in  dered  aa  the  link  which  connects  the  me- 
casks,  and  placed  in  a  dry  garret,  where  tals  with  the  earths.  It  differs  from  glucine 
they  remain  often  for  many  seasons  without  in  not  being  soluble  in  .fixed  alkalis,  nor 
loosing  any  of  their  primitive  goodness.       being  precipitated  by  the  succinates.    Its 

Tarrvw,  common.  See  J£UrfoUum.  attraction  for  the  acids  is  also  ^erally 

Tarm,  The  African  name  for  raspberry,  stronger  than  that  of  glucine,  and  its  saline 
See  Frambada.  compounds  have  not  the  same  saccharine 

Tetlvw  fever.  See  Feiri$  continua,  taste.    Its  other  properties  have  opt  yet 

Teiioio  amundere.  See  Santahan  album,        been  examined. 
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lAccKAmra.  See  Sacchanm.  ii  genenlly  grcybli  lodiiiiiip  to  Mick.    Ii 

ZAirmA!*.  (Ar«b.)  SanVoii.  it  often  irMisp»reiiU     Sm^hate  9f*tmc  is 

KtiiAG.  (Arab)  QuickniUer.  found  eflbrrsccnt  in  the  form  of  slmlaetiet 

Zabxa.    An  ancient  ami  provincial  name   or  in  rlMMiba.     Sulp/mrtt  •/ xmc^  or  Mmdk, 

of  the  sartaparilla.  is  the  most  abundant  ore.     It  it  found  of 

Zea  mats      The  systematie   name   of  Tarious  colours ;  brown,  yeJiowr,  hyacinth, 

tbo  Indian  wheat  plant,  a  native  of  Ame-   Mack.  kc.  and  with  tarioiu  decrees  of 

rica,  and  cultivated  in  Italy  and  several   lustre  and  transparency     Hiis  zinc  ore  b 

t>an8  of  Europe,  for   its  fcrain,  which  is  contaminated  with  iron,  lead,  argittaceous 

pround  for  the  same  purposes  as  our  wheat,   and  siliceous  earths,  8tc.    It  occurs  bo& 

to  which  it  is  very  little  interior.  in  amorphous  masses  and  crystalltxed  ia  a 

IBOOAEIA.  1  The  nameof  agenw  diversity  of  polygonal  6fpires. 
of  pUnts  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pfpirtim  t/stnc.— Zinc  on  iu  fractiue 
M»mmdria  Order,  Mtmgfma,  Zedoary.  appears  of  a  shining  white  colofir.  with  a 
3  The  pharmacopsial  name  of  the  hlueish  tint.  It  possesses  some  degree  of 
Xitmpfnia  rsnoMfe  of  Linncos,  filiit  lam*  ductility,  and  may  be  extended  when 
•w/artt  pHkhUt,  The  rooU  of  this  plant  carefully  passed  between  meUllic  cyCnders 
ftre  broiufht  to  us  in  long  pieces  about  in  a  flatting  mill.  Its  specific  grsvity  is 
the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  two  or  7.190.  It  meHs  at  700^  Fahr.  By  a  ftr- 
three  inches  in  length,  bent,  rough,  and  ther  increase  of  heat  it  is  vobtilised  with- 
angular,  or  in  roundish  pieees  about  an  out  change.  When  melted  in  contact  with 
inch  In  diameter,  of  an  ash  colour  on  the  the  air,  its  aurfi^e  becomes  covered  with 
outside,  and  white  within.  They  have  an  an  imperfect  OEid ;  when  heated  a  little 
a|^reeahk  camphoraceous  smell,  and  a  above  ignition  it  bams  with  a  bright  yel- 
bittensh  aromatle  taste.  Though,  fonaer.  lowish  white  flaiM^  slirhtly  tinged  widi 
W  much  esteemed  against  rheumatic  af-  jreen,  udawhilcoiL^ia  formed  in  light 
fections,  they  are  at  present  thought  to  lakes,  which  are  carried  off  by  the  t«^ 
possess  very  little  medicinal  powers,  al-  current  of  air  in  the  burning  metaL  It 
though  tbey  have  a  place  in  the  oonfeetio  undergoes  very  Utile  alteration  from  the 
aromatica  of  the  London  pharmacopoiia.  air,  its  surface  becomes  slightly  tarnished. 
ZiDOAVA  Lovoa.  The  long  roots  of  it  is  not  acted  on  by  water  at  the  osual 
the  ZMlportoriioMlEiofLiAnstis.  temperature  of  otur  atmosphere,   hot  at 

Zemama   mwruMBA.      The    systematic  that  of  ignition,  it  decomposes  this  fioid 
aanne  of  the  sedoary  plant.    See  ZedmHa,  rapidly.    It  is  oxidated  and  dissolved  by 
Ztfrftoty.  Sec  Zttkatia.  the  greater  number  of  the  acids.    II  has  a 

ZiavA.  An  ulcerated  impetigo.  Lepnu  Tery  strong  aUractioo  for  oxigen,  and 
ZiaBTMVM.  (Prom  ZoA#fA,  Arab.)  C«-  therefore  preeiplutes  the  greater  number 
vetta.  Civet.  A  sof^  unctuous  odoriferous  of  the  metals  from  their  acid  sohrtioM. 
substance  about  the  consistence  of  honey  All  the  alkalis  when  dig^ted  or  boiled 
or  butter,  of  a  whiteish,  yellowish,  or  with  sine  blacken  its  surface  and  dissolve 
hrownish  colour,  sometimes  blackish,  con-  a  minute  portion  of  it.  It  decomposes 
tained  in  some  excretory  follicles  near  the  muriate  ot  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potask, 
anus  of  the  Vibmrra  tibeika  of  Linnsus.  It  and  various  other  neutral  salts.  A  mixture 
has  a  grate/hi  smell  when  diluted,  and  an  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  sine  detonates 
unctuous  subacrid  Uste,  and  poasesses  sti-  with  rapidity.  Sulphur  and  zinc  cannot 
mulating,  nervine,  and  antispasmodic  vir-  he  united  by  fusion.  Gold,  silver,  plati* 
tues.  na,  and  nickel  form   brittle  compounds 

ZINC.  {Zmatm^  Germ.)  A  metal  with  zinc.  It  easily  unites  with  mercory 
found  in  nature  comliined  with  ozigen,  and  tin.  It  does  not  combine  with  ksd 
carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  mi-  or  bismuth.  The  most  frequent  and  at  the 
neralised  by  sulphur.  Native  oxid  of  zinc  same  time  most  useful  combination  of  sine 
is  commonlx  called  cakumhtt.  It  occurs  in  is  that  with  copper.  It  unites  with  great 
a  loose,  and  in  a  compact  form,  amor-  difllculty  to  arsenic,  iron,  and  cobalt.  Il 
phous,  of  a  white,  grey»  yellow,  or  broWn  inflames  in  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gts. 
mlour,  without  lustre  or  transparency,  and  fulminates  by  pressure  or  a  blow  tritH 
Ottmbined  with  carboaie  acid,  it  is  called  oxigenated  muriate  of  potash.  It  is  a 
?'r^'***^f  •»»tOr»«<wcar6wiar#f/«i«r.  very  strong  conductor  of  galvanism.  The 
liJli!?^  **^  masses,  sometimes  in   use  of  zinc  in  the  arts  is  very  conaidersWc. 

hSnlri^^'^'^"*^  prisms,  both  ends   In  medicine  the  aulphate  of  zmc,  or  white 
•'"•g  coTcred  with  pentagons.    Its  colour  vitriol,  Aa  it  is  called,  is  giTcn  iatemi)ly 
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ia  tfat^  doffe  of  from  ^j  to  3*^^  ^  vomk. 
In  BODidl  doset  it  euret  dropsies,  intfermit- 
tin)(  heiid<«ch8,  and  spoae  nervous  diseases, 
and  is  a  poweif>l  antispasmodic  and  tonic. 
A  solution  of  white  vitriol  is  also  used  to 
remove  gleets,  gonorrhoeas,  and  for  clean- 
ing foiil  ulcers. 

Zinc,  vitrMaUd,    See  Zmci  wiphut. 
ZINCUM     SeeZmc. 
Zr^cuM  oAiciNATvM.    See  Oxydum  nneL 
ZiNcuM  viTaioi.ATU]r.   See  Zinci  wlpfuu. 
ZurcDH  TiTBioi^Tcnc  ruAivicATUM.    See 
Zinci  aulphat. 

Zi90J.    An  ftncient  name  of  the  tteUft- 
ted  annia«*ed.    See  Aniaum  tUllatvm 

Zll<ipiBER.  (ZtyrtCtfic,  Indian.)  Zin- 
giber  album.  Zingiber  nigrum.  Zingiber 
commune.  Gin^^r.  Amtimum  mngiber 
of  LinnxQs.  The  white  and  black  gin- 
ger are  both  the  produce  of  the  same 
plant,  the  difference  depending  upon  the 
mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger  ia  ge- 
nerally considered  as  an  aromatic,  and 
less  pungent  and  heating  to  the  system 
than  might  be  expected  from  its  effects 
upon  .the  or|^  of  taste.  It  is  used  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  carminative.  The  cases 
in  which  it  is  more  immediately  service- 
able are  flatulent  colics,  debility,  and  lax- 
ity of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and  in 
torpid  and  phlegmatic  constitutions  to  ex- 
cite brisker  vascular  action.  It  is  seldom 
giren  but  in  combination  with  other  medi- 
cines. In  the  pharmacopceias  it  is  directed 
in  the  form  of  a  syrup  and  condiment,  anfl 
in  many  compositions  ordered  as  a  subsi- 
diary ingredient. 

ZiiraiBSB  ALBUM.  The  root  of  the 
amomum  zingiber  of  Linnsus  is  so  i«rmed 
when  deprived  of  its  radicles  and  sordes. 
ZixeiBSR  coMxujrs.  See  Zingiber, 
ZiHoiBsn  HieauK.  The  root  of  the 
Amomum  zingiber  of  Linnaeus  is  so  called 
when  suffered  to  dry  with  its  radicles  and 
the  sordes  which  usually  hang  to  it. 

ZIRCON.  An  earth  discovered  in  the 
jrear  1793,  by  Kluproth  of  Berlin,  in 
the  Zircon  or  Jargon,  a  gem  first  brought 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  but  also  found 
n  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  £u- 
*ope.  Its  colour  is  either  grey,  greenish, 
rellowish,  reddish-brown,  or  purple.  It 
las  little  lustre,  and  is  nearly  opaque.  It 
s  likewise  found  in  another  gem  called  the 
lyacinth.  This  tftone  is  of  a  yellowish  red 
:olour  mixed  with  brou'n.  It  possesses 
ustre  and  transpitrency. 

J*ropertiee — It  has  a  white  colour,  U 
xceedingly  heavy,  and  rough  or  harsh 
b  the  touch  like  silcx.  It  has  neither 
HSte  nor  odour,  and  is  insoluble  in  water, 
lit  forms  with  it  a  kind  of  jelly.  It 
lelts  with  borax  into  a  transparent  co- 
>urie8S  glass.  It  suffers  in  a  charcoal  cru- 
ible  a  pasty  fusion  by  intense  heat,  and 
DI1  tracts    in    its  dimensions,  acquirin^^  a 


grey  colour  and  sointiilatiiighardness.  «! 
this  state  it  is  veiy  hard  and  insoluble  ia 
Acids.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.3.  Nei- 
ther air  nor  combustible  bodies  set  upon  it. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  retains  while 
drying  in  the  air  a  large  quantity  of  it, 
which  gives  it  the  semi  transparency  md 
appearance  of  a  yellow  jelly,  or  gum-ara- 
bic i  it  exhibits  the  same  vitreous  fracture* 
It  unites  with  all  the  acids  and  form  salts» 
differing  from  those  of  the  other  bases  by 
being  dfccomposable  by  alumine,  glucinc, 
the  alkalis,  and  by  mere  heat.  It  fuses 
with  alumine  and  silex.  It  is  insoluble 
even  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  alkalis, 
neither  can  it  be  fused  with  them  by 
means  of  heat;  but  it  is  soluble  in  alkaline 
carbonates. 

By  these  properties  this  earth  may  be 
distinguished  from  every  other.  It  is  still 
of  no  use  in  the  arts. 

Method  cf  obtaining  zircon. — Reduce  the 
mineral  to  powder*  mix  it  with  three  times 
iu  weight  of  potash,  and  fuse  it  in  a  cru- 
cible. Wash  the  obtained  mass  in  distilled 
water,  till  the  whole  of  the  poUsh  be  ex- 
tracted ;  then  dissolve  the  residuum  as  far 
ss  possible  in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  Boil 
the  solution  to  precipitate  any  silex  it  nay 
contain,  filter  it,  and  gradually  add  solu- 
tion of  poush.  The  aircon  will  now  be- 
come preci  pi  ta ted.  Wash  it  repeatedly  in 
distilled  water  and  dry  it. 

ZizAsiA  AauATicA.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  reed  whose  grain  is  much  esteemed. 
See  JFater  zisania, 

ZizTPucs.  The  jujubes  were  formerly 
so  called.    Sec  Jujubte. 

Zona.  (Fjt>m  fo»ir?v<»  to  surround.)  Zm- 
ter.    The  shingles. 

ZOOLOGY.  .  {Zoologia^  from  ^tfef,  an 
animal, and  xtfotf  a  discourse.)  That  part 
of  natural  history  which  treats  cf  animals. 

ZOONOMIA.  (From  f««v,  an  animal, 
and  iefcof,a  law.)  The  laws  of  organic  life. 

ZOOTOMY  (Zootonda.  From  ^«ov, 
an  animal,  and  tifx^tt,  to  cut.)  The  dissec- 
tion of  animals. 

ZosTEB.  (From  f«rri/fci,  to  gird.)  A 
kind  of  erysipelas  which  goes  rotmd  the 
body  like  a  ^rirdle. 

ZocHAB.    (Arab.)    Sugar. 

ZYGOMA.  (From  f«/r«f,  a  yoke  j  be- 
cause it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  like  a  yoke.)  The  cavity 
under  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tempo? 
ral  bone,  and  as  malae. 

ZYGOMATIC  PROCESS.  An  spophy- 
sis  of  the  OS  jugale  and  another  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  are  so  called. 

ZYGOMATIC  SUTURE.  Suturazygo- 
matica.  The  union  of  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  cheek 
bone. 

ZYGOMATICUS  MAJdR.  This  mus- 
cle arises  from  the  cheek  bone  near  the 
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zygomatic  •Qtitre,Ukiii|r*d^'^^>>d»^'^*  ^les  oF^  mooth  up  at  in  laagter^iBd 
wmrdi  aod  inwards  to  the  angle  of  the  fronit  in  this  waf,  renderiaip  tlie  bee  dii- 


monJi  I  it  li  a  long  slender  muscle,  which  torted,  it  has  obtainisd  the  nate  of  dirtor- 
ends  by  mixing  its  fibres  with  the  orbica-  tor  oris.  The  strong  aetioo  of  thisBOKfe 
kfis  oris  and  the  depressor  of  the  lip.  is  more  particularly  seen  m  laagfaier,  lift, 

2TGOMAT1CU8  MINOR.  This  mus-  or  grinning, 
cle  arises  a  little  higher  up  than  the  zygo-  Zttbooala.  Z«6«>«xa.  Bear  a^  Bilk, 
Biaticus  major,  upon  the  cheek  bone,  but  which  make  together  what  ve  commoolf 
nearer  the  noa^;  it  is  much  more  slender  call  pgttet-drink;  a  term  often  to  be  met 
than  that  muscle,  and  is  often  wanting.  It  with  in  Sydenham, 
is  the  zygomaticmuscle  that  marks  the  ^e  ■&  The  ancients  signify  Mfni  by 
with  that  line  which  extends  from  the  cheek  these  two  lettersi  firom  {>tv{r»,  a  name  ht 
bone  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  which  is  it  common  amongst  tbea ;  bdt  the  Isle 
particularly  distinguishable  in  some  per-  writers  use  them  only  fat  the  Zdufe', 
aona.    The  aygomatic  muscks  puU  the  ginger. 
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